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Compiled  by  the  Library  DiTidon,  Bnrean  of  Education. 


CoHTEHTs.— Edncatipnal  history  and  biography— Current  educational  conditions— Educational  theory 
nd  practkn— Educational  psychology;  Child  study— Educational  tests  and  measurements— Special 
oethodi  of  tnstraction— Special  subjects  of  curriculum- Kindergarten  and  primary  school— Rural  educa- 
tk»— Scooodary  education— Teachers'  salaries  and  professional  statna— Higher  education— School 
•dministration— Sehool  management— Schoolhouses  and  grounds— School  hygiene  find  sanitation— 
Fbysical  training— Play  and  recreation— Social  aspects  of  education— Child  welfare— Moral  and  religious 
Mhimtion— Ifanoal  and  vocational  training— Vocational  guidance— Home  economics— Commercial  edu- 
cstioD— Professional  education— Civic  education— Americanization— Education  of  soldiers— Education  of 
women— Education  of  blind  and  deaf— Bdocation  extension— Libraries  and  readins— Bureau  of  Eduoa- 
Uml-  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  raontlily  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  He  obtained  from  their  respective  publishei-s,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
arc  available  for  consultation  in  vaiious  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

2224.  Blifls,  DanieL    The  reminiBcences  of  Daniel  Bliss;  edited  and  supplemented 

by  his  eldest  son.    New  York,  Chicago,  Fleming  H.  ReveU  company  [1920] 
259  p.     plates.     12?. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  college 
at  Beirut,  Syria. 

2225.  Cabberley,  EUwood  P.    Readings  in  the  history  of  education;  a  collection 

of  sources  and  readings  to  iUustrate  the  development  of  educational  practice, 
Uieory,  and  oiganization.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]    Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1920]    XXV,  684  p.    illus.    8°.     (Riverside  textbooks  in  education) 
To  accompany  author's  History  of  education. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

2226.  Alderman,  Edwin  A.    Tlie  nation's  supreme  task.    World's  work,  41  :  126-29; 

December  1920. 

Discusses  tendencies  in  ednoation;  duplication  of  educational  procedure,  etc. 

2227.  Burgeas,  W.  Baado^h.    Which  do  we  want — economy  or  competence. 

School  review,  28  :  750-56,  December  1920. 

Discusses  governmental  efforts  for  economy;  also  requirements  for  good  schools;  the  school's 
share  in  prosperity,  ete. 

2228.  Davidson,  Percy  E.    Equality  of  educational  opportunity:  the  views  of  the 

economists.    School  and  society,  12  :  535-42,  December  4,  1920. 

2229.  Detroit,  Mich.    Board  of  education.    Seventy-seventh  annual  report  of 

the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920.  Detroit, 
Board  of  education,  1920.    120  p.    illus.    8*. 

Eacly  in  the  school  year  1019-20  a  surrey  was  made  of  the  school  system  by  departments. 
This  report  tells  of  some  of  ttie  changes  that  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  these  survey  activities. 

2230.  Duggan^  M.  L.    [Educational  surveys  of  counties  in  Geoiigfia]    [Atlanta,  Ga., 

State  department  of  education]  1919-1920.  3  v.  illus.  8°.  (Georgia. 
Department  of  education.    No.  27,  28,  29) 

No.  27.— Educational  survey  of  Warren  county,  Georgia,  30  p.  No.  28.— Educational  survey 
of  Lee  county,  Georgia,  25  p.  No.  29.— Educational  survey  of  Miller  county,  Georgia,  by  If .  L. 
Duggan  and  Miss  Euri  Belle  Bolton,  48  p. 

2231.  Duncan,  M.  H.    Cultural  education.    Southwestern  school  review,  1  :  10-20, 

October  15,  1920. 
Endeavors  to  show  how  the  new  education  makes  culture  the  supreme  aim  of  the  schools. 

2232.  Mtapatrick,  Edward  A.    The  Xyres  report  and  the  Wisconsin  educational 

situation.     Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  52  :  320-24,  December  1920. 

After  discussing  scmie  of  the  remarks  that  the  Wisconsin  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  has  made  upon  the  Ayres  report,  the  writer  says  that  the  answer  to  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  study  is  not  alibi  or  criticism,  but  constructive  program.  Three  things  are 
necessary  for  educational  impravement  In  Wisconsin:  (1)  A  competent  courageous  educational 
leadership,  (2)  A  reconstruction  of  the  machinery  of  state  educational  administration,  and  (8) 
A  comprehensive  state* wide  educational  program. 

2233.  Kuhlman,  A.  F.    Social  survey  of  the  city  of  Jackson  and  Madison  county, 

Tennessee.  Pub.  by  Jackson-McClaran  chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
1920.     139  p.     8r 

Contents.—!.  History.— n.  Health.- III.  H«uMng  and  sanitation.— IV.  Education.— V. 
Family  welfare.- VI.  Child  welfare.— VU.  Recreation.— VUI.  Church  life.— IX.  Industry.- 
X.  Agricultime.— XI.  Government. 

2234.  North  Carolina.     State  educational  conunission.    Public    education  in 

North  Carolina;  a  report  by  the  State  educational  conmiission,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission  by  the  Greneral  education  board. 
Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1920.  x,  137  p. 
plates,  tables.     12*. 

Members  of  the  State  ednoatlana}  commission:  Robert  H.  Wright,  chairman;  L.  J.  Bell, 
secretary;  N.  W.  Walker,  C.  E.  Brewer,  C.  C.  Wright. 

The  report  here  submitted  contains  the  findings  and  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
comraission .  It  first  describes  the  schools  as  they  are  at  present,  next  sets  forth  the  hindrances 
to  development,  and  finally  undertakes  to  point  the  way  to  improvement  by  means  of  better 
administration,  better  trained  teachers,  and  better  financial  support. 

2235.  Scranton,  Pa.    Board  of  education.    Survey  of  the  Scranton  public  schools, 

1918-1920.     Scranton,  Pa.,  Board  of  education  [1920]    242  p.     S^. 

2236.  Strayer,   George  D.    A  national  program  for  education.    Journal  of  the 

National  education  association,  10  :  5-7,  January  1921. 

Final  report  of  the  Commission  on  emergency  in  education  as  presented  by  its  chairman 
at  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  July  6, 1920. 
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FOSSGN  COUNTRIBS. 

2237.  BrailBfoxd,  H.  N.    Ruasian  impresBionB:  Education  and  art.    New  Republic, 

25  :  44-48,  December  8, 1920. 
Education  and  art  in  Soviet  Russia. 

2238.  Darin,  A.    Le  bud^t  de  rinBtructioil  publique  devant  la  chambre.    Revue 

politique  et  parlementaire,  106  :  15-26,  October  10,  1920. 

!2S9.  Picavety  Frangois.    M^thodes  allemandes  et  m^odes  francaises.    Revue 
intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  40  :  305-24,  September-October  1920. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

2240.  Orothera,   Samuel  McChord.    The  dame  school  of  experiaice  and  other 

X>ax>era.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1920.    279p. 
12^. 

2241.  liowell,  Abbott  Lawrence.    Formalism  in  education.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 92  :  511-13,  November  25,  1920. 

Address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  writer  says  in  conclusion  that  we  need  to  free  ourselves  ftom  the  system  of  credits  in 
education,  and  to  measure  the  child  or  youth  by  what  he  has  come  to  be,  instead  of  by  the 
process  he  has  been  throngji. 

2242.  Morgan,  Oeoflrey  E.    The  problem  of  teaching  pupils  to  think.    American 

school  board  journal,  61  :  37,  December  1920. 

^3rs  of  all  the  needs  in  America  today,  the  greatest  need  is  for  clear  thinking  and  the  ability 
to  think  things  through.  Suggests  some  ways  by  which  we  may  substitute  sound  and,  whole- 
some reasoning  for  shallow  and  fallacious  reasoning. 

2243.  Nuzm,  Thoznaa  Percy.    Education:  its  data  and  first  principles.    New  York, 

Longmans,  Green  and  co.;  London,  Edward  Arnold,  1920.    vii,  224p.    12°. 
(The  modem  educator's  library.    General  editor — ^Prof.  A.  A.  Cock) 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

S44.  Aguayo,    A.   M.     ...    El  vocabulario  de  los  niilofi  Cubanos.    [Habana] 
Universidad  de  la  Habana,  1920.    29p.    8°.    (Monograffas  paidol6gias,  no.  1.) 

2245.  Clapp,  Henry  L.    The  development  of  spontaneity,  initiative,  and  responsi- 

bility in  school  children.    Education,  41  :  209-21,  December  1920. 

Discusses* the  philosophy  of  selPactivity;  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  organized  play 
adapted  to  the  schoolroom. 

2246.  Porter,  W.  T.    The  seasonal  variation  in  the  growth  of  Boston  school  children. 

p.  121-31.    8**. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  jounuil  of  physiology,  vol.  52,  no.  1,  May  1920. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

2247.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.  and  others.    Studies  in  experimental  education.     Baltimore, 

The   Johns   Hopkins  press,  1920.    75p.    8^.    (Johns   Hopkins  university 
studies  in  education,  no.  3) 

COKTENTS.— I.  Introduction  and  summary,  by  B.  T.  Baldwin.— II.  Physical  measurements, 
by  L.  W.  Campbell  and  H.  J.  Kefauver.— III.  The  application  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges  point 
scale  and  the  standard  revision  of  the  Binet  scale  for  measuring  intelligence,  by  R.  L.  Bates 
and  others.— IV.  Application  of  the  Courtis  standard  research  tests  in  arithmetic— series  B, 
by  A.  K.  Bielaski  and  Q.  L.  Pahner.— V.  Results  in  arithmetic  by  Woody  scale  "A,"  by 
W.  H.  Davis  and  R.  L.  Clark.— VI.  An  experiment  in  measuring  the  handwriting  of  a  group 
of  chOdren  for  speed  and  quality,  by  W.  R.  Flowers.— VII.  The  Kansas  silent  reading  test, 
by  IL  O.  Ebaugh.— Vm.  The  Starch  test  for  speed  and  comprehension  and  the  Thomdike 
visual  vocabulary  test,  by  B.  J.  Grimes.— IX.  Application  of  Ayres,  Buckingham,  and  Starch 
scales  in  spelling,  by  D.  B.  Berry.— X.  The  Trabue  completion  test,  by  M.  A.  Clemens  and 
F.  R.  Rathbun.— XI.  HlUegas  scale  forthe  measurement  of  quality  in  English  composition, 
by  J.  B.  H.  Bowser  and  H.  L.  Rinebart.— XII.  The  use  of  the  Ballou  scale  on  a  set  of  com- 
poattiana  written  by  seventh  grade  pupils,  by  Q.  £.  lianson  and  L.  W.  Lhithicum. 
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2248.  Bassett,  Dorothy  M.  and  Porteus,  S.  B.    Sex  differences  in  Porteufl  maze 

test  performance.    Traimng  school  bulletin,  17  :  105-20,  November  1920. 
References:  p.  119-20. 

2249.  Dealey,    Hermione    L.    The    ps>'cho-educational    clinic — ^ita    constructive 

poticy.    Modem  medicine,  2  :  743-45,  November  1920. 

The  psyoho-eduoational  clinic  tnd  its  relation  to  the  public  schools.  Writer  says  that 
without  a  realization  of  the  needs  of  the  child  in  terms  of  its  mental  and  physical  health  the 
power  of  the  school  as  a  socializing  agent  must  remain  purely  nominal. 

2250.  Pressey,  S.  L.    An  attempt  to  measure  the  comparative  importance  of  general 

intelligence  and  certain  character  traits  in  contributing  to  success  in  school. 
Elementary  school  journal,  21  :  220-29,  November  1920. 

Deals  with  the  oomparative  importance  of  general  health,  '^school  attitude,"  preparation, 
and  ability,  In  conditioning  success  in  school  and  suooess  on  a  scale  of  intelligence.  The 
method  of  partial  correlations  was  used  throughout. 

2251.  Smith,  Leon  O.    The  present  status  of  mental  tests.     Middle- west  school 

review,  13  :  7-9,  November  1920. 

The  author  also  has  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Middle-west  school  review, 
entitled,  Mental  tests  and  their  relation  to  educational  guidance. 

2252.  Wilson,  O.  M.  and  Hoke,  Kremer  J.    How  to  measure.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1920.  vii,  285p.  tables,  charts  (partly  folded)  12°. 
The  authors  of  this  book  believe  that  the  individual  classroom  teacher  should  understand 
and  give  the  standard  tests  in  school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence.  The  chief  purpose 
to  be  served  by  these  tests  is  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  ability  and  pupil  difficulties,  with  the  object 
of  correcting  methods  of  teaching  and  curricular  material . 

,/*    2253.  Winter,   O.    Chicago  intelligence  test  in   Harrison   technical  high  school. 
School  review,  28  :  772-75,  December  1920. 

Study  based  on  test  devised  by  Rugg  and  Freeman  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

PBOJECT  METHOD. 

2254.  Imboden,  Sarah  M.    A  cooperative  community  study.    Elementary  school 

journal,  21 :  208-15,  November  1920. 

Problem  method  of  attack  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth-grade  pupils  of  Decatur,  111. 

2255.  Jilek,  Annie  L.    The  project  method  in  teaching  civics.    Elementary  school 

journal,  21 :  216-19,  November  1920. 
Work  in  Theodore  Hersel  school,  Chicago,  111. 

2256.  Parker,  Samuel  O.    Problem-solving  or  practice  in  thinking.    Elementary 

school  journal,  21 :  172-88,  257-72,  November,  December  1920. 

Concludes  a  series  of  four  articles.  Discusses  work  in  second  and  fifth  grades,  with  a  r^sumd 
of  how  skilful  problem-solvers  think.    Oives  rules  for  practicing  pupils  in  problem-solving. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

2257.  Cocks,  Orrin  O.    The  motion  picture  and  the  upbuilding  of  community 

life.    Social  hygiene,  6  :  533-39,  October  1920. 

Read  befbre  the  annual  session  of  the  National  conference  of  social  work,  New  Orleans,  April 
16, 1920. 

2258.  Norman,  Hugh  W.    Stimulative  visual  work  at  Indiana  university.    Edu- 

cational film  magazine,  4  :  8-9,  24,  December  1920. 
The  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of  visual  instruction  of  Indiana  university. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

2259.  Beatty,  WiUard  W.     An  experiment  in  the  use  of  pageantry  and  ritual  aa 

motivating  forces  in  education.     Historical  outlook,  11 :  342-49,  December 
1920. 
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2360.  Biiggs,  Thomas  H.  The  excursion  as  a  means  of  education.  Junior  high 
cleanng  house,  1 :  19-23;  Octobei^Novemher  1920. 

Excmsloins  oendacCed  by  the  Speyer  Experimental  JuDior  high  school.  New  York  City. 
TsDb  partloularly  of »  rlslt  to  the  Museum  of  natural  history. 

SPECUL  SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUM. 

SPELLING. 

2S81.  XAztin,  Oertmde  B.    The  teaching  of  spelling.    Elementary  school  jour- 
nal, 21 :  201-07,  November  1920. 
Stiidy  based  on  work  of  tbur  grades  of  the  Washington  school,  Wichita,  Kans. 

ENGUBH  AND  CX>MPOSinON. 

2262.  Doleh,  Bdwaxd  IXHlliam,  jr.    Practical  punctuation.    Illinois  association 

of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  13  : 1-16,  December  1,  1920. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  propose  a  new  and  better  method  of  teaching  punctuation. 

2263.  Friadewald,  Sale.    A  course  in  etymology.    Education,  41:242-47,    De- 

cember 1920. 

Bogyests  tliat  a  one-year  course  in  etymology  be  introduced  into  our  schools,  to  be  given 
during  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  or  in  the  Junior  high  sdiool,  or  during  the  last  year  of 
the  grammar  grades.    Presents  outlines  for  such  a  course. 

2264.  Muzphy,  ICaydeU.    The  daily  grind.     English  journal,  9 :  525-29,    Novem- 

ber 1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  bringing  variety  into  the  work  of  the  English  teacher. 

2285.  Wolverton,    Sarah    F.    The    professional    scullery.    Educational    review, 
eO :  407-16,  December  1920. 
Diacusses  the  teaching  of  English  composit  ion.    The  necessity  for  better  instruction. 

UTBRATURB. 

2266.  Porterfield,  Allen  W.  On  histories  of  modem  literature  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  use  in  synoptic  courses.  School  and  society,  12  :  542-51,  D  - 
cember  4,  1920. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

2257.  Aley,  Bobert  J.  The  place  of  the  classics.  Journal  of  education,  92  :  546-47, 
December  2,  1920. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

2^.  Baffaxn,  Douglas  L.  The  aims  of  modem  language  teaching.  A  few  sug- 
gestions.   Modem  language  joumal,  5  :  71-76,  November  1920. 

Advocates  oral  as  well  as  written  examinations  in  modem  language  and  makes  a  plea  that 
more  emphasis  be  put  on  the  spoken  language  in  the  classroom. 

2269.  Tita-^eraldy  John  D.  and  Nonnez,  Alfred.    Syllabus  for  high  school  Span 

ish.    Modem  language  jommal,  5  :  77-86,  November  1920. 

Report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  modem  language  teachers  or  ti.e 
Central  West  and  South  to  draw  up  a  standard  four  year  syllabus  for  high  school  Spanish. 

2270.  Hay  den,  Philip  M.    Experience  with  oral  examinations  in  modem  languages. 

Modem  language  joumal,  6  :  87-92,  November  1920. 
The  successful  operation  of  oral  tests  in  modem  languages  at  Columbia  university. 

2371.  Modem  language  association  of  America  and  National  federation  of 
modem  language  teachers.  Resolutions  concerning  the  teaching  of 
mod^n  languages.    School  review,  28  :  776-78,  December  1920. 

^^  MATHEMATICS. 

2272.  Beatlby,  ^  W.  The  additive  versus  the  borrowing  method  of  subtrac- 
tion.  .'  '  school  joumal,  21  :  198-200,  November  1920. 

Says  ion  of<one  method  only  for  teaching  subtraction  is  certainly  not  j  ustifled 

bs  thai  'he  advantages  oi  the  l>orro^1ng  method. 
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8CIBNCBL 

2273.  Gerry,  H.  Lester.    Natural  ecience  in  the  secondary  school:  a  digest  of  recent 

literature.    General  science  quarterly,  5  : 1-15,  November  1920. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

2274.  Ashton,  Bessie  L.    A  course  in  geography  for  normal  schools.    Journal  of 

geography,  19  :  295-308,  November  1920. 

The  NaUonal  council  of  normal  school  prasideiits  ftfypointed  ft  **f*nfr**t^  to  aeoure  and  pa<is 
upon  the  normal  school  courses  in  geography.  Out  of  the  courses  submitted  to  this  committee 
the  one  here  published -was  awarded  second  place. 

2275.  Lackey,  B.  B.    The  geography  of  a  country.    Journal  of  geography,  19  :  315- 

22,  November  1920. 

Deals  with  the  selectton  of  sut^ect  matter,  a  method  for  the  organisatloii  of  geographic  mate- 
rial, and  suggests  phases  of  the  subject  that  should  be  emphasiced  in  each  of  the  school  grades. 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

2276.  Browning,  Oaoar.    The  study  of  world-history.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world  (London)  52  :  729-31,  796-97,  November,  December  1920. 

On  the  value  of  the  study  of  world  history  by  the  venerable  Oscar  Browning,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the  advocacy  of  this  study. 

2277.  Dowell,  Bdward  S.    The  method  of  history  instruction  used  in  the  Bucyrus 

hi^  school.    Historical  outlook,  11 :  356-59,  December  1920. 

First  gives  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  method  of  teaching  history  in  seo 
ondary  schools  and  then  gives  a  phm  worked  out  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by 
the  critics  of  the  traditional  method. 

2278.  Eingaley,  Maud  B.    Outline  study  of  David  Balfour.    Education,  41  :  226> 

41,  December  1920. 

2279.  Schlesinger,  Arthur  Meier.    The  problem  of  teaching  recent  American 

history.    Historical  outlook,  11 :  352-56,  Decembw*  1920. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  society  of  social  science  teachers  at  Des  Moines,  November  4, 

loao. 

2280.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    The  teaching  of  economics  again.    Journal  of  political  economy, 

28  :  736-53,  November  1920. 

MUSIC 

2281.  Dickey,  Frances.    Music  in  the  grammar  grades.    School  music,  21  : 7-12, 

November  1920. 

eummailflng,  the  writer  says  that  our  music  training  in  school  should  inciode  singing  expe- 
rience that  will  give  the  child  pleasure  while  in  school  and  at  the  same  time  train  him  in  such 
habits  and  ideals  that  the  influence  of  this  will  be  evident  later  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  community;  also,  that  a  definite  amount  of  time  and  positive  training  in  learning  to 
listen  to  music  must  be  provided  in  our  program  if  our  pupils  learn  to  appfedate  music. 

SAFETY. 

2282.  Payne,  B.  Qeorge.    The  problem  of  school  hazards.    National  school  digest, 

40  :  215-17,  December  1920. 

Developing  controls  in  children  and  systematic  instruction  reduce  accidents  to  minimum. 

KINDERGABTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

2283.  International  kindergarten  union.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh 

annual  meeting.  .  .  Topeka,  Kans.,  April  12-16,  1920.     155  p.    8°.    (Miss 
May  Murray,  secretary,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  Hosic:  For  democracy— through  democracy,  p.  99-104.  3.  Lorraine  E. 
Wooster:  Rights  of  young  children  to  proper  education  in  rural  schools,  p.  109-12.  3.  liaryD. 
Bradford:  The  contribution  of  the  kindergartens  to  the  elementary  j-chooh,  p.  113-20.  4.  T.  J. 
Kelly:  Problems  in  ttie  growth  of  the  kindergarten  movement,  p.  121-20.  6.  Julia  W.  Abbot: 
The  kindergarten  situation  today,  p.  127-32.  6.  Lucy  Wheelock: '  he  tesdier  as  the  controlling 
factor,  p.  130-39.    7.  Catherine  R.  Watkins:  The  kindei^rten  as  a  prObssIod,  p.  140-43. 
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2284.  Pord,    S.    Gertrude.    Primary    education    in    America.    Teacher's    world 

(London)  24  :  297,  November  17,  1920. 

2285.  Holmes,  Margaret  C.    The  kindei^rten  and  its  relation  to  the  primary 

school.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  5  :  401-405,  December  1920.    illus. 

2286.  ICaynard,    Gertrude.    Shall   the  children  make  Christmas  presents?    An 

unpopular  view  of  the  Christmas  problem.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
5  :  397-400,  December  1920. 

Favors  more  dramatic  work  in  celebrating  the  festival  rather  than  so  much  industrial  work 
in  attempting  to  make  presents  for  parents. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

2287.  Engliah,    ICildred   E.    Capleville   consolidated   school.      Rural   education, 

2  :  9-20,  November  1920.    illus. 

The  Capleville  consolidated  school  is  located  in  Fhelby  county,  Tennessee,  not  far  from 
Memphis.  This  is  the  story  of  community  building  through  the  agency  of  a  regenerated  rural 
school. 

2288.  Foght,  Harold  W.    Elimination  in  the  rural  school  course  of  study.    Rural 

education,  2  : 6-9,  November  1920. 

2289.  LaUirop,  Edith.  •  Project  for  country  life  betterment  has  vital  bearing  on 

rural  schools.     Kansas  teacher,  12  :  27-28,  December  1920. 

Says  that  C(Hisolidated  farm-life  schools  offer  best  solution  to  problem  of  105,400  on©-tfiacher 
scboob. 

2290.  Bunnels  county,  Texas.    Rural  schoolfl.  Rural  view,  1920.  269  p.  illus.  4^. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Runnels  county,  Texas.  The  book  is  issued  after  the 
style  of  college  annuals. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

2291.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  objectives  of  secondary  education.    School  review, 

28  :  73^-49,  December  1920. 

Discusses  the  objectives  of  physical  efficiency,  ^'ays  the  objectives  of  health  education 
aimed  at  within  any  school  system  must  differ  from  region  to  region  according  to  the  speciQc 
needs  of  the  population.  The  writer  also  outlines  a  more  inclusive  series  which  embraces  physi- 
cal, mental,  vocational  and  civic  objectives. 

2292.  Rogers,  P.  C,  jr.     Failures  in  the  high  school — proportion,  causes,  and  admin- 

istrative measures  for  reducing  them.    Southern  school  work,  9  :  160-63, 
December  1920. 

2293.  Wianer,    William.    An   educational   innovation — ^the   all-year  hi^   school. 

American  school  board  journal,  61  :  29-30,  December  1920. 
An  experiment  with  the  all-year  high  school  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

2294.  Jordan,  Biverda  Harding.    The  classroom  teacher  and  teacher  shortage. 

Journal  of  education,  92  :  483-84,  November  18,  1920. 

Bow  the  classroom  teacher  can  help  in  recruiting  member  from  the  teaching  profession. 

2295.  Puffer,  &.  A.    A  study  of  the  merit  system.    Colorado  school  journal,  36  :  9-11, 

December  1920. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  about  50  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  to  ascertain  in  how  many 
of  them  merit  systems  of  promoting  teachers  are  in  force,  and  their  opinions  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  operating  such  a  system.  The  wri  ter  says  that  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  merit  system  is 
tbeonttically  right.    Suggests  a  score  card  for  rating  reachers. 

86e83*»— 21 2 
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2296.  Teachers  and  marriage.    [By]  A  married  woman  teacher.    American  school- 

board  journal,  61  :  33-34,  December  1920. 

Discusses  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  against  the  married  woman  teaching. 

2297.  Toledo,   Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Report  of  the  salary  information 

committee  of  the  Toledo  teachers'   association.    Toledo,  Ohio,   Board  of 
education,  1920.    39  p.    8*». 

Gives  data  from  27  otties  shoeing  the  miximum  and  minimum  salaries  of  elementary  class 
room  teachers,  elemeatury  principals,  kindergarten  teacher^,  elementa^-y  manual  trainine 
teachers,  elementary  sewing  and  domestic  science  teacho^rs,  high  school  principals,  high  school 
teachers,  and  assistant  principals,  heads  of  departments  and  supervisors. 

2298.  Tyler,    H.   W.    Academic   freedom.     Educational   review,   60  :  386-93,    De- 

cember 1920. 

Says  that  a  standard  procedure  should  be  agreed  upon,  which  will  protect  the  Individual 
teacher  against  inJosMoe  and  protect  the  administration  against  the  impatstkm— Just  or 
unjust— of  prejudice  or  arbitrary  action. 

2299.  Waahbume,  Clinton  W.    A  frictionleas  rating  scale  for  teachers.    American 

school  board  journal,  61  :  35-36,  December  1920. 

The  teachers' rating  plan  in  use  in  Winnetka,  111.  The  ratings  are  determinefl  partly  by 
definite  improvement  shown  by  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  pertly  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  superintendent  based  upon  outstanding,  concrete  facts. 

2300.  Wiley,  George  M.    Efficiency  in  the  teaching  serxico.    Journal  of  the  New 

York  state  teachers'  association,  7  :  225r-27,  November  1920. 

The  writer  emphasiies  the  importance  of  professional  spirit  as  a  factor  in  professional  growth. 
Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  to  the  schools  published  by  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  September  15,  l»20. 

mCHER  EDUCATION. 

2301.  American  association  of  coUeg^iate  registrars.    Proceedings  of  the  tenth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Washington,   D.  C,  April  13-15,   1920.    258  p.    8**. 
(C.  S.  Marsh,  secretary.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.)   • 

Contains:  I.  P.  P.  Claxton.  The  new  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  education 
and  thp  state  departments  of  education  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  the  interest  of  college 
registrars  therein,  p.  13-22.  2.  8.  P.  Cnpen:  The  registrar's  olT^ce  a  barometer  of  educationpl 
tendencies,  p.  24-30.  3.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Character  and  kind  of  work  accomplished  at  the  A. 
E.  F.  University  In  France,  p.  31-41.  4.  J.  J.  Champenois:  American  degrees  and  French 
diplomas,  p.  44-59.  5.  C.  M.  McConn:  The  status  and  salaries  of  collegiate  registrars,  p.  60- 
83.  0.  E.J.  IblathewB.  The  cause  and  possible  remedies  of  the  hii(h  rate  of  student  mortalitv 
p.  Hj-92.  7.  W.  A.  Payne:  What  informal  ion  should  a  college  prosi^lent  be  able  to  get  on  short 
notice  from  the  registrar's  office,  p.  9:i-99.  S.  Mrs.  Leila  G.  Hart  man:  (Jrading  systems,  p 
10;V-17.  9.  Isabel  Wolcott:  A  report  on  admission  requirements  In  147  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  p.  118-21.  10.  Alan  Bright:  Changes 
In  admission  requirements  from  1910  to  1920,  p.  122-2.'?.  11.  W.  M.  Hillegelst:  Kethot?s  of  con- 
trolling absences,  p.  124-28.  12.  Adah  Alexander:  Statistical  report  on  standard  four-year 
high  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of  graduates  from  these  schools  in  191S- 
1919,  on  standard  oolleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  with  the  freshmen  enrollment 
in  these  schools  In  1919-1920,  p.  129-47.  13.  J.  A.  Gannett:  Invoice  of  a  properly  equipped 
teglstmr'sofflce,p.  14H-19.  14.  J.  W.  Craven:  Educational  publicity,  p.  153-71.  15.  Raymond 
Walters:  A  study  of  the  collegiate  records  of  eminent  engineers,  p.  172-80.  16.  E.  B.  Pierce: 
Some  suggested  standardizations,  p.  181-89.  17.  M.  O.  Frampton:  The  opportunities  of  reg- 
istrars to  influence  standards,  p.  192-205.  18.  Q.  G.  Chambers:  IntelUgenoe  tests  for  admis- 
sions, p.  20<^13.    19.  O.  L.  Elliott:  The  registrar  in  action,  p.  217-24. 

2302.  AsBociation  of  American  universities.     Index  of  proceedings  and   ad- 

dressee of  the  first  twenty  annual  conferences,  1900-1918.    Pub.  by  the 
Association,  1920.     30  p.    8°. 

2303.  Bolser,  Claude  M.    Have  you  a  director  of  publicity  in  yoiu*  school?    School 

and  society,  12  :  513-17,  November  17,  1920. 

The  ^vriter  says  that  every  school  of  higher  learning  shouUl  employ  a  person  acquainted  with 
educational  method,  with  pubhrity  theory  ani  familiar  with  business,  Industrie  ani  educa- 
tional needs. 
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2304.  Broody  Philip  Alexander.    History  of  the  Univereity  of  Viiginia,  1819- 

.1919;  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.    Centennial  ed.    Vol.  1-2.    New 
YoA,  The  Macmillan  company  [1920]    2  v.    frontfi.    8°. 

These  two  vol  umes  carry  the  narrative  from  the  founding  of  the  university  on  through  the 
"fomutivv  and  experimental  stage,"  182S-1842. 

2305.  Burton,  Mcurion  Le  Boy.    Reaaons  for  a  national  survey  of  state  imiversities 

School  life,  6  : 1-2,  14,  December  1,  1920. 

R'^\d  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  Washington 
D.  C,  1920. 

2306.  Cornell  university.    Twenty-eighth  annual  report  by  President  Schurman 

1919-1920,  with  the  comptroller's  report,  and  report*  of  the  deans  of  cbllegee 
the  registrar,  the  librarian,  and  other  officers.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  uni- 
vendty,  1920.    59,  xci  p.    8°.    (Official  publication,  vol.  xi,  no.  19,  No 
vember  1,  1920.) 
The  "  valedictory"  report  of  President  Schurman. 

2307.  Geny,  Henry  Lester.    College  entrance  examination  board  questions  in 

chemistry.    School  science  and  mathematics,  20  :  845-50,  December  1920. 

230B.  Hutchins,  William  J.    Berea's  changeless  task  in  times  of  change.    Ameri- 
can schoolmaster,  13  :  325-34,  November  15,  1920. 
Inaugural  address  by  President  Hutchins  at  Berea  College,  October  22, 1920. 

2309.  Johnson,    Burges.    Educational    elephantiasis.    North    American    review, 

212  :  803-08,  December  1920. 

Says  that  the  best  possible  antidote  so  far  discovered  for  the  germ  of  educational  elephan- 
tiasis is  the  small  colleve. 

2310.  Leighton,  Joseph  A.    University  government.    Educational  review,  60: 

363-75,  December  1920. 

Emphasises  the  necessity  of  more  faculty  participation  in  university  government.  Reviews 
the  genera]  status  of  the  university,  and  criticizes  the  attempt  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
tiie  unhrersity  in  terms  of  number  of  student  hours  per  instructor,  percentage  of  passes  and 
tefhires,  quantity  of  productive  work,  etc,  which  the  writer  pronounces  to  be  "  the  idolatrous 
worshipof  the  mechanical  god  of  quantity  production."  Laysstresson  the  influence  of  dynamic 
teadiers  and  creative  scholars. 

2311.  MacCracken,  John  Henry.    College  and  commonwealth,  and  other  educa- 

tional papers  and  addresses.    New  York,  The  Century  cc,  1920.    420  p.    8°. 
A  collection  of  addresses  and  papers  prepared  by  President  KacCrackon,of  Lafayette  college, 
for  various  occasions.    The  topics  relate  mainly  to  simdry  phases  of  college  administration  and 
college  life.    One  paper  is  included  on  the  subject  of  a  National  department  of  education. 

2:n2.  Michigan  alumnus,  vol.  27,  no.  2,  November  1920.  (Addresses  delivered 
at  the  inauguration  of  Marion  LeRoy  Burton) 

Contains:  1.  W.  Walker:  The  integration  of  the  imiversity,  p.  91-96.  2.  R.  E.  Vinson: 
Academic  freedom  and  social  responsibility,  p.  9&-99.  3.  Roscoc  Found:  The  place  of  tt.o 
university  in  training  for  citifenahip,  p.  99-101,  4.  8.  P.  Capen:  The  cost  of  higher  educatJon 
and  its  bearing  on  taxation,  p.  101-105.  5.  V.  L.  Kellogg:  The  present  status  of  research  in 
American  universities,  p.  106-108.  6.  A.  R.  Hill:  The  Junior  college  movement,  p.  108-10.  7. 
F.  P.  Klsh:  Cooperation  with  the  vital  activities  of  life,  p.  110-13.  8.  C.  L.  Sommers:  Thesalary 
problem,  p.  117-22. 

No.  3  was  published  also  In  School  and  society,  12: 605-13,  November  27, 1920,  and  in  Harvard 
Alumni  bulletin,  23:  217-22,  December  2,  1920.    No.  8  has  been  reprinted  separately. 

2^513.  Idler,  William  O.  Plea  for  administrative  coordination.  Pennsylvania 
gazette,  19  :  237-39,  December  3,  1920. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  financial  officers  of  colleges  and  imiversities  ol  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland,  November  27, 1920. 

Boggmis  an  ideal  scheme  of  organization  for  university  administration. 
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2314.  MiniMBota.    TTniversity.     Survey   eomminlon.    Report   of   Hie  fNirvey 

commission.  L  The  growth  of  the  Univereity  in  the  next  quaiter  century. 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1920,  50  p.  8**.  (Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  vol.  23,  no.  25,  June  21,  1920.) 

This  first  report  of  the  Survey  commission  was  prepared  by  Rodney  M.  Wait  and  Dr.  L.  V. 
Koos. 

2315.  Pritchett,  Henry  S.    The  democracy  of  the  American  college.    Educational 

review,  60  :  376-85,  December  1920. 

Says  that  the  democratization  of  coUege  govenimcnt  must  be  found  alaog  social  and  moral 
lines  rather  than  in  an  arbitrary  rearrangement  of  its  niaefainery. 

2318.  Bigdon,  Jonathan.    The  college  course.     Southern  school  journal,  31  :  18-20, 
December  1920. 

Baggestions  for  a  ooHege  course  that  rests  upon  psychology  and  imparts  to  ^le  student  the 
apirit  of  research  combined  with  breadth  of  interest.  A  course  tliat  leads  to  indiyidaa]  etb- 
ciency  and  the  ability  to  adjust  one's  sell  to  his  various  social  groups. 

2317.  *8antayaaa,  GKeorg^e.    Character  &  opinion  in  the  United  States;  with  remin- 

iscences of  William  James  and  Josiah  Royce  and  academic  life  in  America. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  sons,  1920.    ix,  233  p.     8°. 

CoHTKNTS.— 1.  The  moral  background.— 2.  The  academic  environment.— 3.  William  James.— 
4.  Joseph  Royce.— 5.  Later  speculations.— 6.  Materialism  and  idealism  in  American  life.— 7, 
English  liberty  in- America. 

Composed  mainly  of  lectures  originally  addressed  to  British  audiences. 

2318.  ShaWy  J.  P.,  jr.    Statistics  of  college  graduates.    Quarterly  publication  ol 

the  American  statistical  association,  17  :  335-41,  September  1920. 

Results  of  a  study  made  first,  to  estimate  the  number  of  male  college  graduates  in  this  ccHintry 
at  various  dates  holding  degrees  of  A.  B. ,  B.  S. ,  Ph.  B.,or  B.  L.,  and  the  part  proportion  of  males 
over  22  years  of  age  who  hold  such  degrees,  and  secondly,  to  estimate  th<\niunber  of  graduates 
in  the  country  at  variotts  dates  holding  degrees  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology  and  to  compare 
yiem  with  the  reported  number  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen. 

2319.  Yale  university.    Reports  of  the  president,  acting  provost,  and  secretary 

of  Yale  university  and  of  the  deans  and  directorB  of  its  several  schools  and 
departments  for  the  academic  year  1919-20.  New  Haven,  The  University, 
1920.  479  p.  8®.  (Bulletin  of  Yale  university,  16th  series,  no.  12,  Sep- 
tember 1920.) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

2320.  Alexander,   Carter.    A   larger  state  distributive  school   fund   for  Illinois. 

School  and  society,  12  :  565-76,  December  11,  1920. 

An  address  before  the  Stete  school  board  association  and  the  State  city  superintendents' 
association  at  Moline,  October  28, 1920. 

Tells  how  the  early  leaders  in  Illinois  intended  to  support  schools  and  how  the  present  state 
school  fund  plans  work,  shows  what  other  states  are  doing  for  state  distributive  school  funds 
and  how  state  school  moneys  should  be  distributed.  Suggest-s  how  to  secure  money  for  iho 
increase  in  the  state  distributive  school  fimd. 

2321 .  Horn,  Paul  W.    How  does  a  superintendent  of  schools  earn  his  salary?    So^ith- 

westem  school  review,  1  :  1-6,  October  15,  1920. 

Says  that  the  really  vital  thing  in  the  use  of  the  superintendent's  time  Is  his  ability  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  things  that  are  really  vital  in  his  wotIc  and  those  things  that  are  not  vital 
or  at  least  non-essential. 

2322.  In^ell,  Harry  A.     Business  management  for  school  boards.     American  school 

board  journal,  61  :  42-44,  December  1920. 
Some  suggestions  for  business  managers  In  providing  for  new  school  buildings. 

2323.  Kato,  Katsuji.    The  modified  Gary  system  for  Japanese  langufiige  schools. 

Japan  review,  6  :  4-5,  November  1920. 

A  suggestion  to  educational  authorities  to  adopt  a  modified  Gary  system  in  order  that  the 
Japanese  language  schools  in  the  United  States  and  in  Hawaii  may  be  brou^t  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  board  of  education  in  any  given  community  and  the  chlktren  given  due 
credit  for  their  work. 
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2S24.  Wffli«B%  Allan  J.  What  records  are  ees^tial  in  a  school  syvtem  of  25  to  50 
teachers?    American  school  board  journal,  tl  :  54-d6,  December  1920. 

2325.  Williamson^  James  W.    How  Detroit  enforces  school  attendance.    American 

fldboohnaster,  13  :  343-47,  November  15,  19^. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

2326.  COark,  M.  G.    The  course  of  study  a  factor  in  efficient  teaching.    School  aiul 

home  education,  40  :  62-64,  November  1920. 
Read  before  the  Iowa  superintendents'  clali,  November  8,  lOTO. 

2327.  Eazle,  Samuel  O.    Faculty  honor.     Educational  review,  60  :  804-406,  Decem- 

ber li>20. 

A  discnsfion  of  student  dishonesty  in  examinations,  etc.    Work  of  examiners. 

2328.  Kent,  B.  A.    An  experiment  in  the  grading  and  placing  of  children.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  61  :  30-32,  December  1920. 
To  be  concluded  in  February  1921. 

2:529.  Zirkle,  H.  W.  Character  and  results  of  special  rooms  as  conducted  in  the 
Whittier  eciiool  (Denver,  CJolo.).  Elementary  school  journal,  21  :  189-97, 
November  1920. 

Plan  devised  for  caring  for  all  the  pupils  according  to  their  individual  abilities.  To  care 
for  children  of  varying  abilities  three  distinct  classes  of  rooms  are  maint^iined:  (1)  The  regular 
rooms,  caring  for  the  great  majority,  those  falling  within  the  normal  group:  (2)  a  room  for  the 
''accelerates'':  and  (3)  rooms  for  "retardates." 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

2330.  Egan,  Joseph  B.    Lack  of  system  in  the  decoration  of  classrooms.    Educa- 

tion, 41  :  248-52,  December  1920. 

Discusses  the  subconscious  influence  upon  children  of  a  schoolroom  adequately  adormKi 
with  pictures,  etc. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

2331.  Qxier,  N.  M.    The  present  day  statiis  and  the  future  of  public  school  physi- 

ology.   General  science  quarterly,  5  :  43-48,  November  1920. 
The  possibilities  of  the  high  school  course  in  phTSiology. 

2332.  Rich,  Katheiine  B.    Nutritional  work  in  public  schools.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  75  :  1492-94,  November  27,  1920. 

A  fUrUier  report  of  the  work  daat  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  education  in  the 
pubhc  schoob  of  Chicago  during  the  winter  of  1919-20. 

i      PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

2333.  Altmann,  Oeorge  J.    Physical  efficiency  for  high  school  boys.    Mind  and 

body,  27  :  316-23,  December  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  American  physical  education  association  convention,  April  7, 192U. 

2334.  Lee,  Boger  I.    Bodily  mechanics  in  Harvard  freshmen.    American  physical 

education  review,  25  :  337-42,  November  1920. 

Read  before  the  American  physical  education  association,  April  1920. 

2335.  Whithan,  Jeaaie  L    Physical  efficiency  in  girls'  high  schools.    Mind  and 

body,  27  :  323-27,  December  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  American  physical  education  assoeiat  ton,  April  7, 1930. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

2336.  BretnaU,  O.  H.    Use  and  abuse  of  recess.     Virginia  journal  of  education, 

14  :  131-33,  December  1920. 

Gives  sugge^ions  for  eliminating  the  harmful  features  of  recess. 
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2337    Fuller,    Baymond    Q,    Play    and    work    in   childhood.    American   child, 

2  :  262-70,  November  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  child  idleness  is  not  the  alternative  of  child  labor.  For  eblld  labor 
there  are  several  substitutes;  schooling  is  one;  play,  especially  supervised  play,  ia  another, 
and  children's  work  is  a  third.  Says  that  play  is  a  ohtldhood  necessity  and  disoosstri  play 
and  work  for  children  from  the  standpoint  of  racial  heredity 

'^:,:i8.  School  and  home  (Ethical  culture  school,  New  York  City)  Fall,  1920.    40  p. 
(Leisure  time  of  the  city  child) 

Ck)ntalns:  1.  Percival  Chubb:  Leisure  and  the  unloisured  child,  p.  1-5.  2.  Louise  M 
Welles:  Suggestions  for  the  leisure  time  of  young  children,  p.  d-0.  3.  E.  H.  Arnold:  Homr* 
equipment  for  athletic  recreation,  p.  9-11.  4.  Julie  VV.  Neumann:  The  Joy  of  reading,  p.  ll-i : 
5.  Rhode  H.  Todd:  The  psychological  effect  of  the  movies  upon  children,  p.  14-16.  6.  Eilen 
E.  Shaw:  Nature  study  and  the  city  child,  p.  19-22.  7.  A.  Heymann:  Day  trips  in  the 
country,  p.  22-26.  8.  From  the  high  school  student's  point  of  view,  p.  28-90.  9.  David  Beck: 
The  twenty-four  hour  program,  p.  30-.3.3. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2339.  Baker,  Oeor^e  Marshall.     Some  viewpoints  of  the  20th  century  Ischool. 

Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  4  :  2-11,  October  1920. 
An  address  befbre  the  Maysville  community  club,  April  13, 1920. 
The  socialitation  of  the  modem  school  and  it5  closer  relationship  to  society. 

2340.  Haxt,     Joseph    Kinmont.    Community     organization.    New    York,    The 

Macmillan  company,   1920.     6  p.   1.,   3-230  p.     12^.    (The  social  welfare 
library) 

2341.  Jenkins,  Elizabeth.    The  home  as  an  educational  center.    Church  school, 

3  :  160-61,  January  1921. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

2342.  Duke,  Emma.    California  the  golden.    American  child,  2  :  333-66,  November 

1920.     illus. 

Child  labor  in  California. 

2343.  Hoover,  Herbert.    A  program  for  American  childhood.     Mother  and  child, 

1  :  147-52,  December  1920. 

Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  child  hygiene  association,  St.  Louis,  October 
11,  1920. 

2344.  Lane-Claypon,  Janet  E.    The  child  welfare  movement.    Loudon,  G.  Bell 

and  sons  ltd.,  1920.     341  p.     12°. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2345.  Chapin,  Lucy  Stock.    The  cradle  roll  of  the  church  school.    Boston,  Chicago, 

The  Pilgrim  press  [1920]     106  p.     front.     12*^. 

2346.  Slattery,  M€u:garet.    The  highway  to  leadership.     Boston,  Chicago,  The 

Pilgrim  press  [1920]    143  p.     12**. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

2347.  Baldwin,  Leland  DeWitt.    Industrial  training  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

Manual  training  magazine,  22  :  169-71,  December  1920. 

2348.  McKinneyy  Jaines.    The  foreman  and  his  job.     Industrial-arts  magazine, 

9  :  461-64,  December  1920. 

Discusses  the  different  phases  of  the  foreman's  Job:  production,  supervision  and  instruction. 

2349.  Osias,  Camilo.    The  Dunwoody  industrial  institute.     Philippine  education, 

17  :  187-89,  228,  November  1920. 

The  founding  and  growth  of  Dunwoody  industrial  institute  at  Minneapolis,  and  some 
conclusions  which  may  be  of  practical  benent  to  teachers  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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2350.  IT.  8.  Federal  board  for  yocational  education.  Fourth  annual  report  to 
Coogrees  .  .  .  1920.     Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920.    542  p. 

Sect.  I.— Report  of  the  Vocational  education  division.    Promotion  of  vocational  education 
In  the  states.— Sect.  11.— Report  of  the  rehabilitation  division.    Vocational  rehabilitation  and 
letum  to  dvil  emptoyment  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. — Sect.  III.— Report  of  I 
the  industrial  rehabilitation  division.    Vocational  rehabiliUtion  and  return  to  employment  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise. 

2S51 .  Whitford,  WiUiain  G*.  Determining  aims  of  art  instruction  for  the  secondary 
school.     School  reWew,  28  :  757-71,  December  1920. 

Discusses  the  objectives  and  plan  for  a  course  of  study  in  art  for  the  secondary  school.    Gives 
an  extensive  outline  for  course  of  study. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

2352.  Kreba,  H.  0.    Vocational  guidance  in  rural  schools.    Education,  41  :  253-59, 

December  1920. 

S^ys  that  the  person  best  qualified  to  give  voc-atioual  guidance  in  rural  schools  is  the  super- 
vising  prtQcipal. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

2353.  Arnold,    Sarah  Louise.     Education   the  defense  of  the  American  home. 

N.  E.  A.  bulletin,  9  :  73-75,  December  1920. 

Address  before  the  general  session  of  the  National  education  as'^oLiation,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  July  8,  1920. 

The  necessity  of  instruction  in  home  building  in  order  that  the  traditions  of  America  may  be 
maintained. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

25^    Hamilton,  R.  L.    Commercial  work  in  the  junior  high  school.    Junior  high 
clearing  house,  1  :  24-31,  October-November  1920. 
Addre5<s  delivered  at  the  Iowa  state  te^iehers'  association.  Des  Moines,  November  5, 1920. 
2355.  Woollen,  Evana.    Education  for  business.     Educational  issues,    1  :  199-202, 
November  1920. 

The  writer  thinks  that  business  needs  several  things  more  than  it  needs  vocational  training. 
First  it  needs  character,  second,  tt  needs  the  capacity  to  tliink  with  concentration  and  precision, 
third.  It  needs  health  that  brings  to  the  service  of  business  vigor  and  vitality.  If  to  these  is 
added  the  habit  of  work  then  nothing  ei^c  much  matters. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

23.56  American  automobile  association,  Washington,  D.  O.  Highwayn  pfroen 
book,  1920.  First  annual  edition.  Washington,  D.  C.,  American  auto- 
mobile association  [1920] 

Highway  engineering  education,  p.  42:J-31.  Gives  combes  in  highway  engineering  oUerod 
by  schools,  colleges  and  departments  of  engineering,  191S-1919. 

2357.  GNseckel,  Henry  J.  Scientific  courses  for  nurses.  Am^can  journal  of 
nursing.  21  :  152-54,  December  1920. 

235H  HolHs,  Ira  N.  Engineering  societies  and  engineering  education.  Engineer- 
ing education,  11  :  94-135,  November  1920. 

Dtecnssion,  p.  135-38. 

The  function  of  societies  in  education  and  the  best  method  of  making  them  useful  to  edueiw 
tionaIlnstltution5. 

23fi9  Wozmser,  L  Maurice.  The  problem  of  evening  law  schools.  American  law 
school  review,  4  :  544-47,  November  1920. 

Speaks  of  the  advimblHty  of  an  evening  law  sehool.  From  his  own  exi>erlence  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  they  should  not  be  eliminated.  Refutes  criticisms  that  have  been  sMde  against 
the  evening  law  school. 
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aVIC  EDUCATION. 

23G0.  Brooks,  Thomas  D.    An  evaluation  of  exercises  in  civics  textbooks.    School 
review,  28  :  779-87,  December  1920. 
A  oritlque  of  ten  textbooks  in  civics  widely  used  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

2361.  Whitman,  W.  O.    Problems  of  civic  science.    General  science  quarterly, 

5  :  19-31,  November  1920. 

Paper  given  at  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  science  teachers'  association,November  23, 192i). 

A  program  of  civic  science  for  junior  high  schools.  Suggests  problems  whldi  touch  home 
life,  community  life,  and  national  life. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

2362.  Cohen,  I.  David.    The  gateway  to  English.    A  textbook  in  Americanism. 

Chicago,  New  York,  Rand  McNally  A  company  [1920]    360p.    illus.    W, 
Pages  267  to  300  are  devoted  to  suggestions  for  teachers  in  Americanizing  the  foreigner. 

2363.  Connecticut.     State  board  of  education.    Classes  for  foreign-bom  adults. 

Organization  and  maintenance.    Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of  education, 
1920.    33p.    8°.    (Americanization  bulletin,  no.  1,  series  1920-1921) 

2364.  Harvey,  Emma  Bates.    Americanization — ^the  mothers  of  the  race.    Journal 

of  education,  92  :  539-42,  December  2,  1920. 
Some  suggestions  for  Americanization  of  fweign  mothers  through  their  children. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

2365.  Ghray,  Beryl.    The  United  States'  plans  for  human  salvage.    Bulletin  of  the 

Pan  American  union,  51  :  576-89,  December  1920. 

An  illustrated  account  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  ex-servioe 
men. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

2366.  Cowper,   Mary  O.    The  education  of  women   in   Latin  America.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  19  :  350-59,  October  1920. 

2367.  XT.    S.    Women's   bureau.  .  .  .  Industrial   opportunities   and   training   for 

women  and  girls.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920.    48p.   8®. 
(Bulletin  of  the  Women's  bureau,  no.  13) 

EDUCATION  OF  BUND  AND  DEAF. 

2368.  American  association  of  instructors  of  the  blind.    Twenty-fifth  biennial 

convention,  held  at  Overlea,  Maryland,  June  21-25, 1920.    103p.    8*.    (S.  M. 
Green,  secretary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  S.  P.  Hayes:  Mental  and  educational  survey  in  seven  sdiools  for  the  blind, 
p.  10-17.  2.  Buford  Johnson:  Survey  of  schools,  p.  17-18.  3.  H.  M.  McMattawmy:Te8t8  ami 
measurements,  p.  1^20.  4.  C.  A.  Hamilton:  What  our  graduates  do, p.  2^25.  ft.  Mary  B.  Bdioon- 
maker:  Arithmetic,  p.  25-28.  6.  Claudia  Potter:  Use  of  the  Courtis  tests,  in  artthmetie,  p.  38-31 . 
7.  B.  P.  Chappie:  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded  blhidr  p.  31-M.  8.  Mrs.  Wtnlfked 
Hathaway:  Conservation  of  vision  classes  in  the  public  schools,  p.  34-37.  9.  T.  8.  MeAloney: 
Conservation  of  vision  classes  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  p.  37-39.  10.  I.  S.  Wamplen 
What  efforts  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or  co-operatively,  toward 
securing  scholarships  for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional  sdioolsT  p.  41-46.  11.  L.  M. 
Wallace:  A  national  vocational  institute  for  the  blind,  p.  52-55.  12.  O.  H.  Burritt:  What  has 
work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with  profit  incorporate  into  our  sofaool 
work?  p.  S^^  13.  E.  E.  Alien:  Report  of  the  committee  on  effiekiioy,p.  00-66.  14.  Minnie 
Hicks:  Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and  write  Braille,  p.  66-60.  16.  R.  W.  Woolston:  The 
social  education  of  blind  children.  How  can  we  Uain  them  to  take  their  nonnal  plaoet  fai  their 
home  oonununitiesT  p.  69-721 
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2369.  Blankenahip,  Ota.    Distinctive  featiiree  of  scboolfl  for  the  deaf.    No.  10,  The 

Nebraska  school.    Silent  worker  (Trenton,  N.  J.)  33  :  75-77,  December  1920. 
illus. 

OtlMr  articles  in  this  series  are  Na  7,  The  Colorado  school,  by  H.  M.  Habert;  No.  8,  The  Clarke 
sehool  at  Northamptcn,  by  Mary  C.  Qoddard;  No.  9,  The  Pezmsyivania  Institixtiaii  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb ,  Mt .  A  iry ,  Philadelphia ,  by  James  A .  Weaver.  No.  7  is  in  the  Silent  worker  for  April , 
no.  8  in  the  June  number,  and  no.  9  in  the  July  192a  issue. 

2370.  Sensexii^,  Barton.    Training  for  number  work.    Volta  review,  22  :  767-74, 

Decranber  1920. 

Discussion:  p.  774-78. 

The  author  Is  an  instructor  In  the  Mount  Airy  school  iSor  the  deaf ,  Mooot  Airy,  FldlMklphia, 
Pa. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

2371.  NuBbamn,  Louia.    The  oiganieation  of  continuation  schoolB  in  Philadelphia. 

Educational  foundations,  32  :  111-13,  October  1920. 
Atteudanoe  of  pupils,  the  teachers,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

UBRABIES  AND  RJBADING. 

2372.  Gromwell,  Otelia.    A  question  of  motive.    English  journal,  9  :  509-18,  No- 

vember 1920. 

A  plan  for  supplementary  reading  in  English  the  purpose  of  which  was  neither  to  teach  litera- 
ture as  such  nor  composition  in  its  restricted  sense  but  to  awaken  if  possible  an  interest  in  books, 
an  interest  which  would  persist  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  course  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  schoolroom. 

2373.  Crothem,  Samuel  McChord.    The  perils  of  the  literate.    Atlantic  monthly, 

126  :  751-60,  December  1920. 

This  artfde  recognizes  the  value  of  wide  reading,  but  points  out  how  important  it  is  that 
r«aden  should  use  their  own  minds  in  regard  lo  tlie  subject  in  hand. 

2374.  DeMille,  A.  E.    Desultory  remarks  on  some  recent  books.     English  leaflet, 

20  :  2-13,  December  1920. 

Modem  reading  for  the  English  teacher. 

2375.  Vaguet,  Bmile.     The  art  of  reading;  summarized  by  Theodore  W.  Koch. 

Public  libraries,  25  :  557-59,  December  1920. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library  association,  Sprlng&eld,  111..  October  1920. 

2376.  Grayson,  Gary  T.    Books  as  a  mental  diversion.*    Bookman,  52  :  291-95,  De- 

cember 1920. 

Properly  selected  books  have  a  very  real  therapeutic  value  for  certain  patients  while  recuper- 
ating from  nervous  breakdown.  In  this  uiticle  Dr.  Grayson  relates  how  Presideoit  Wilson  has 
Ibund  benefit  in  reading  suitable  light  literature. 

2377.  Bioe,  O.  8.    LesBons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries;  a  textbook  for  schools 

and  a  guide  for  the    use  of  teachers  and  librarians.    Chicago,  New  York, 
Rand  McNally  A  company  [1920]    xvii,  178p.    illus.    12°. 

237B.  Roe,   Annabel  C.  and  Howard,  Mary  L.    Ten  book  lists  for  one-teacher 
schools.    Boeton,  Wright  A  Potter  printing  CO.,  1920.    lip.    8®. 

Some  sogg^tions  for  teachers  in  adding  books  to  thefa-  school  book  shelves.  The  subjects 
aim  to  cover  the  ordinary  interests  of  school  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS, 

2379.  Salaries  of  principals  of  high  schools;  by  William  T.  Bawden.     Washington, 

1920.     15  p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  44) 

2380.  A  survey  of  education  in  Hawaii;  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 

sioner of  education.     Washington,    1920.     408   p.     plates,   graphs,  tables. 
(Bulletin.  1920,  no.  16) 
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PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  TfflS  RECORD,  OCTOBER,  1920,  TO 

JANUARY,  1921. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  Idirerzeitiing,  Berlin,  Grermany. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  child,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  dty,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  cookery,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  * 

American  journal  of  physiology,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  126  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

American  law  school  review,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  machinist.  Tenth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  school,  P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  school  board  journal,  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

American  teacher,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arkansas  teacher,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Atlantic  monthly,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  126  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  high  points.  Board  of  Education  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  ol  the  Pan  American  imion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

California  taxpayers'  journal,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  schools  journal,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Church  school,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  alumni  news,  Columbia  University,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Current  education.  Teachers  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  cosmos.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6cole  du  travail,  Paris,  France. 

Education,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M  ' 

Educational  film  magazine,  33  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-Seventh  Street,  New  York^  N.  Y. 

Educational  issues,  46  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Educational  news  bulletin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Educational  record,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Educational  review,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Educational  review,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

PMucator- journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  joiunal,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  education.  University  of  Pittsbuigh,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (F.  L.  Bishop, 

editor). 
English  journal,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
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English  leaflet,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forum,  32  Weet  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Friend,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Geographical  teacher,  London,  England. 

Harvard  alumni  bnlletin'  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  filaas. 

Harvard  law  review,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

High  school  journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hispanic  American  historical  review,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EUstorical  outlook,  McKinley  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pft, 

Home  and  school  guest,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Idaho  teacher,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  Urbana,  111. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Industry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inter- America,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Into'-Mountain  educator,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Japan  review,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  Whittier  State  School,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  education  and  school  world,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 

m. 

Journal  of  experimental  psychology,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Journal  of  geography,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  political  economy,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  ('hicago,  111. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

Journal  of  the  National  education  ast^ociation,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  high  clearing  house,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Kansas  teacher,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Library  journal,  62  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manual  training  magazine,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

Mathematics  teacher,  41  North  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  PA. 

Mental  hygiene,  27  Columbia  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  alumnus,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Middle- west  school  review,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mind  and  body.  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Mi^ons,  Ford  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miaeouri  school  journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Modem  language  journal,  68th  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Modem  medicine,  58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

MonatiHrhrift  fiir  hohere  schulen,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Mother  and  child,  1211  Cathedral  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Moving  picture  age,  418  South  Market  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Nation,  20  Veeey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

National  association  of  corporation  training  bulletin,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
National  civic  federation  review,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  education  association  bulletin,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  school  digest,  1405  University  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Mintieapolis,  Minn. 
Nebraska  farmer,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

•  New  repubUc,  421  West  Twenty-First  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nineteenth  century  and  after,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Normal  instructor  and  primar>'  plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
North  American  review,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma  school  herald,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Oregon  teachers  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parents'  review^  London,  England. 

Pennsylvania  gazette,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Philippine  education,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  1003  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Playground,  1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Princeton  alumni  weekly,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Public  libraries,  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Quarterly  publication  of  the  American  statistical  association,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Red  cross  magazine,  124  East  Twenty-Eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Religious  education,  1440  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Revista  de  instruccion  pdblica,  JTabana,  Cuba. 
Revue  des  deux  mondes,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  intemationale  de  I'enseignement,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  p6dagogique,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  politique  et  parlementaire,  Paris,  France. 
Rivista  pedagogica,  Rome,  Italy. 
Rural  education,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Safeguarding  America  against  fire,  76  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
School,  154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
School,  Toronto,  Canada. 

School  and  home,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 
Schcol  and  society,  The  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
School  arts  magazine,  25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
School  bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
School  life,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
School  music,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
School  music  review,  London,  England. 
School  review.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 
Schools  and  people,  1802  South  Racine  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
Science,  The  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Scientific  monthly,  The  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Sierra  educational  news,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Silent  worker,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Smith  alumnae  quarterly.  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Social  hygiene,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Social  progress,  205  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
South  Atlantic  quarterly,  Trinity  (College,  Durham,  N.  0, 
Southern  school  journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Southern  school  work,  Alexandria,  La. 
Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 
Southwestern  school  review,  Austin,  Texas. 
Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Ne  v  YorV,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  college  record,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teacher's  world,  London,  England. 
Teaching,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Techne,  State  Normal  School,  Pittsburgh,  Kans. 
Texas  outlook,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Training  school  bulletin,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Uiipartizan  review,  19  West  Forty-Fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vijrginia  journal  of  education,  Richmond,  Va. 
Yolta  review,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Weekly  review,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  journal  of  education,  324  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Madison,  Wis. 
World's  work,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Yale  alumni  weekly,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Zeitschrift  f<ir  pddagogiache  peychologie  und  experimentelle  pftdagogik,  Leipzig, 
Germany. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


7  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  Decemher  30,  1920. 
Sib  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  report  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  made  by  this  bureau  at  the  request  of  the  properly 
constituted  authorities  of  the  city.    The  details  of  the  agreement  are 
set  forth  in  the  introduction.    I  am  asking  for  its  publication  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  and  of  officials  and  students 
of  education  elsewhere. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CliAXTON, 

Commissioner. 
Tlie  Secretart  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


During  March  of  1920,  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Wihnington,  a  committee  of  30  citizens  of  the  city  was  appointed  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  system  of  education 
of  the  city.  According  to  arrangement  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  10  by  the  city 
council,  and  10  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  In  June  the  committee 
organized  and  appointed  an  executive  committee  of  9.  The  execu- 
tive committee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  or  program  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  the  investigation  and  survey  and  to  report  back 
to  the  general  committee. 

It  was  at  this  point  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education  was  asked 
what  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  do  in  furnishing  experts  to 
assist  in  the  study,  also  to  suggest  what  should  be  the  scope  of  the 
.survey,  to  state  how  long  it  would  take  to  make  the  investigation  and 
to  make  an  estimate  of  its  approximate  cost.  The  committee  stated 
that  in  its  opinion  three  important  points  should  be  covered : 

L  A  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  schoolhousea,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  changes  for  their  improvement  or  betterment 

2.  A  report  as  to  tlie  business  methods  pursued  l>y  the  board  of  education, 
with  recommendations  for  improvement 

8.  Investigation  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  as  to  courses, 
standards,  etc^  with  reconun^idatlons  for  improvements,  if  any. 

In  reply,  under  date  of  July  2,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
made  the  following  statement : 

The  survey  should  cover: 

t  A  study  of  the  schoolhouse  situation,  with  recommendations  for  repair- 
faig  the  old  buildings  and  making  them  more  useful  and  more  sanitary,  re- 
placing those  out  of  use,  and  outlining  a  building  program  for  the  next  8  or 
10  years. 

2.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  board  of  education  and  its  methods  of 
work,  with  special  relation  to  the  business  activities  and  to  the  schools  through 
the  superintendent  and  other  officers. 

3.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  their  administration  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  with  recommendations  for  improvements. 

4.  The  flnancCng  of  the  schools,  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  school 


5.  A  study  of  the  education,  professional  preparation*  and  experience  of 
teachers,  and  the  ^»irit  of  the  teaching  body. 

6L  A  study  of  the  courses  of  study  and  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
dty,  with  recommendations  for  their  modification  and  improvement,  and  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  same. 
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6  SUBVBY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

7.  A  study  of  methods  of  instruction,  the  results  and  standards,  with 
recommendations. 

As  a  background  for  all  recommendations  for  improvements  and  readjust- 
ments it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  city  as  a  com- 
munity, its  industries,  the  occupations  of  its  people,  and  its  life  and  ideals. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  can  undertake  to  make  the  survey  for  your  com- 
mittee on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  it  be  formally  invited  by  your  committee  and  that  the  invitation  have 
the  indorsement  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  That  the  persons  detailed  to  do  the  work  sliall  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  your  coniqiittee,  the  board  of  education,  th6  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
all  others  through  whom  information  may  be  had,  so  that  the  work  may  be 
done  in  the  most  effeetive  and  economic  way. 

3.  That  the  survey  committee  may  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  arc, 
to  publish  them  as  they  are  found  in  so  far  as  may  be  wise,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  Improvements  with  some  probability  that  they  will  have 
careful  conslderatioii. 

4.  That  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  permitted  to  publish  t^e  ibidings  of  the 
survey  committee,  with  all  conclusions  and  recommendations,,  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  bureau,  first  for  distribution  among  the  people  of  Wilmington  and,  second, 
for  general  distribution  among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

5.  That  your  committee  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  the  travel- 
ing and  living  expenses  of  persons  employed  In  the  survey  and  the  honorarium 
of  those  whom  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  employ  from  outside  the  staff  of  the 
bureau. 

This  last  stipulation  is  necessary  because  the  bureau  has  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  on  its  staff  to  make  the  survey  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  bureau.  The  persons  employed  from  the  outside 
and  paid  by  your  committee  wiH,  of  course,  be  employed  with  the  approval  of 
your  committee. 

Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  an  ample  sum  for  ail  expenses  of  making  the 
study  and  preparing  the  report.  The  printing  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  any  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education  except  on  the  foregoing  conditions.  The  survey  committee  appointed 
by  me  would  make  Its  report  to  me  as  Commissioner  of  Education  and  I  would 
make  the  report  to  your  committee.  Before  making  the  final  report  your  com- 
mittee would  have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  the  report  to  see  if  we  had 
made  any  mistakes  as  to  findings  or  any  misinterpretations. 

I  believe  your  schools  begin  in  S^ember.  The  survey  could  be  made  In 
Ck^tober  and  November,  and  the  report  ready  f6r  printing  by  the  middle  or  last 
of  December* 

Under  date  of  August  10,  the  secretary  of  the  executive  committee 
notified  the  commissioner  that  all  conditions  had  been  met,  and  that 
he  was  instructed  formally  to  invite  the  commissioner  to  undertake 
the  survey  of  the  schools  along  the  general  lines  outlined  in  Uie 
commissioner's  letter  of  July  2.  He  also  stated  that  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  had  indorsed  the  invitation 
and  that  the  members  pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
po&^ble  in  the  investigation. 
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THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 

To  assist  him  in  making  this  study,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion appointed  the  following  commission : 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  chief  City  Schools  Division,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, director  of  the  survey. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  specialist  in  educational  theory  and  practice, 
ex-dean  department  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

WilKam  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  vocational  education.  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Ralph  Bowman,  specialist  in  municipal  finance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Bradford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics.  Bureau  of 
Education. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  city  school  administration.  Bureau 
of  fklucation. 

F.  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  architecture,  sanitation,  build- 
ings, and  equipment.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Will  Earhart,  supervisor  of  music,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  specialist  in  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. Bureau  of  Education. 

Florence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  primary  grade  education.  Bureau  of 
Education. 

W.  B.  Ittner,  consulting  specialist  in  school  architecture,  St,  Louis, 
Mo. 

Marie  L.  fiose,  associate  director  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greorge  R.  Twiss,  professor  secondary  education  and  State  high 
school  inspector,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nina  C.  Van  der  Walker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  field  work  of  the  survey  commission  began  on  October  11 
and  ended  on  November  6.  While  the  time  for  the  examination  of 
conditions  was  necessarily  short,  nevertheless  through  careful  or- 
ganization of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  posi- 
tive conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  very  quickly  reached. 
Although  the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important 
activity  of  the  work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  detailed  to  the 
particular  field  of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  were  organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  approval. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  citizens'  committee  desires  to  present  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Delaware  which  convenes  on  January  4,  1921, 
recommendations  for  legislation  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  sur- 
vey commission,  the  report  is  issued  in  two  parts.  Part  I  comprises 
that  portion  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  which  deals  with  mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  legislation,  while  Part  II  consists  of  the  ^ 
commission's  discussion  of  the  more  strictly  educational  aspects  of 
Wilmington's  school  problem. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  ^ 

and  consideration  universally  shown  its  members  by  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  staff, 
by  the  officials  of  the  city  government,  by  the  various  civic  bodies 
and  welfare  organizations,  and  by  the  citizens  generally,  many  of 
whom  were  called  upon  individually  for  information  concerning" 
conditions.  Without  exception  all  cooperated  to  make  the  investi- 
gation as  thorough  and  as  efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE. 


Chapter  L 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND. 

Educational  discussion  and  progress  in  Delaware  during  the  past 
four  years  have  centered  about  the  adoption  and  retention  of  a  new 
school  code  for  the  State  and  about  the  question  whether  or  not 
Wilmington  shall  adopt  it,  thereby  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State.  A  sketch  of  the  chief  features  of  the  new 
code  and  of  Wilmington's  relation  to  it  is  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  Wilmington's  problems. 

THE  DELAWARE  SCHOOL  CODE  OF  1919. 

Recognizing  that  the  school  laws  of  Delaware  had  been  enacted 
piecemeal,  as  emergencies  dictated,  during  a  period  of  many  years; 
that,  in  consequence,  they  were  lacking  in  cohesion  and  unity;  and 
that,  indeed,  at  many  points  they  were  actually  contradictory,  the 
Delaware  General  Assembly  of  1917  created  a  public  school  commis- 
sion, directing  it  "  to  study  the  educational  situation  in  Delaware, 
to  harmonize,  unify,  and  revise  the  school  laws  and  to  evolve  an  im- 
proved and  effective  system  of  public  instruction,"  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  general  assembly.  The  General  Education  Board,  of 
Xew  York,  was  called  upon  to  make  tlie  analysis  and  to  formulate 
recommendations.  Out  of  the  study  made  by  its  experts  there 
emerged  a  bill  comprising  the  new  school  code  which  after  six  weeks 
of  spirited  debate  in  the  legislature  and  throughout  the  State,  re- 
sulting in  important  changes  in  the  bill,  became  a  law,  in  April, 
1919,  by  the  close  margin  of  1  vote  in  the  senate  and  7  votes  in  the 
house. 

While  without  doubt  in  a  number  of  its  less  important  details  the 
code  of  1919  was  legitimately  open  to  criticism,  nevertheless  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  document  discloses  the  fact  that  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures it  not  only  marks  a  distinct  advance  but  it  eiifibodies  many  of 
those  features  of  the  laws  of  other  States  which  have  proved,  imder 
the  strain  of  practice,  to  be  sound  and  beneficial. 

mPOSTANT  FEATURBS  OF  THE  1»1»  SCHOOL  CODE. 

1.  The  State  hoard  of  education, — ^The  new  code  provides  that 
the  governor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five  members,  each  member 
serving  for  five  years.  The  members  receive  no  salary,  but  receive 
$10  a  day  for  attendance  upon  board  meetings;  the  aggregate  annual 
sum  received  by  each,  however,  it  is  stipulated  shall  not  exceed  $120. 
This  board  appoints  a  State  commissioner  of  education,  who  is  the 
secretary  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  his  professional 
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and  clerical  assistants.  Upon  the  State  board  rests  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  the  law.  To  enable  the  board  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
empowered  to  remove  for  cause  any  school  officer  in  the  State, 
whether  elected  or  appointed,  and  to  appoint  a  successor  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

The  code  specifically  charges  the  State  board  with  the  following 
duties:  To  determine  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  and  to 
enact  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  public- 
school  system  which,  when  enacted,  shall  have  the  force  of  law;  to 
exercise  general  control  and  supervision  over  the  public  schools  of 
tlie  State ;  to  direct  and  develop  public  sentiment  in  support  of  public 
education ;  to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the  educational  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  State;  to  recommend  desirable  changes  in 
existing  laws;  to  decide  all  controversies  arising  from  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  public-school  system ;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  hygienic,  sanitary,  and  protective  construction  of  school 
buildings,  for  the  health  and  physical  inspection  of  children,  for 
the  grading  and  standardizing  of  all  public  schools,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  for  the  taking  of  a  biennial  school  census,  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  school  attendance ;  to  prescribe  minimum  courses 
of  study  in  all  public  schools,  the  textbooks  to  be  used,  and  the  prices 
at  which  these  shall  be  sold;  to  fix  the  conditions  and  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  high  schools  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
State  aid ;  to  determine  the  date  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  school 
terms,  hours  of  daily  session  and  holidays ;  to  require  all  persons  con- 
ducting private  schools  to  make  an  annual  report  of  school  enroll- 
ment, attendance,  and  ages  of  children ;  to  approve  plans  for  all  new 
school  buildings;  to  approve  all  training  courses  for  teachers;  and 
to  condemn  any  public-school  building  which  violates  its  rules  for 
sanitation  and  safety. 

The  old  laws  provided  for  a  State  board  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers likewise  appointed  by  the  governor  and  for  a  State  commis- 
soner  of  education  also  appointed  by  the  governor  who  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  board  and  liable  to  work  at  cross-purposes  with 
it.  In  short  the  chief  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  law 
respecting  the  State  board  lies  in  this  that  under  the  old  law  the 
State  board  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  policies,  while  its  duties  were 
so  indefinitely  set  forth  that  many  misunderstandings  arose  due  to 
varying  interpretations.  Under  the  new  code  the  duties  of  the 
board  are  specifically  defined.  It  is  also  given  power  to  enforce  its 
policies.  In  consequence  it  can  not,  as  before,  shift  or  evade  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

2.  The  State  commissioner  of  education. — Under  the  new  code  the 
State  commissioner  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college';  must 
have  had  two  years'  professional  graduate  work  in  some  university 
and  must  have  had  not  less  than  seven  years'  experience  in  teaching 
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and  school  administoition.  He  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  and  in  function  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  State 
board.  While  he  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  State  board  on  all  matters  affecting  educational  policies  and 
public  school  affairs,  he  has  no  powers  independent  of  the  State 
board. 

3.  County  hoards  and  aupermtenderUs. — ^The  new  code  provides 
for  a  county  board,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Delaware,  comprising 
three  m^nbers  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  outside  the  spe- 
cial districts.  These  boards  are  vested  with  autiiority  to  manage 
and  control  all  public-school  property;  to  act  as  trustees  for  any 
bequests  made  to  the  schools  of  the  county  or  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict; to  maintain  a  ^^  uniform,  equal,  and  effective  system  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  county  ^  comprising  both  elementary 
and  high  schools,  providing  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children;  to  procure  ample  and  suitable  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  subject  to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, for  all  the  schools  of  the  county;  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
budget  to  the  levy  court  which  shall  provide  ample  funds  for  school 
nutintenance;  to  make  and  distribute  annually  a  printed  report  cov- 
ering the  needs  and  accomplishments  of  the  schools  of  the  county; 
and  to  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  county 
board,  in  addition,  may  in  its  discretion,  consolidate  school  districts ; 
may  remove  a  member  of  a  local  board  of  school  trustees  for  cause 
and  fill  all  vacancies;  and  it  may  suspend  or  remove  for  cause,  sub- 
ject to  review  under  certain  conditions  by  the  State  board,  any  prin- 
cipal, teacher,  or  other  school  officer  within  the  county. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  under  the  new  code  is 
the  county  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  school 
code,  the  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of  both  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  county  board  are  carried  into  effect.  He  can  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  State  board  for  cause. 

Under  the  old  laws  both  the  county  board  and  the  superintendent 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  They  were  independent 
of  each  other  and  were  not  obliged  under  the  law  to  cooperate.  The 
duties  of  the  county  board  under  the  old  laws  were  optional  and 
perfunctory.  These  boards  could  advise  and  recommend,  but  they 
had  no  authority  to  carry  their  recommendations  into  execution. 

4.  Special  school  districts. — ^In  the  new  code  provision  is  made 
whereby  certain  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts  designated  by  the 
general  assembly  may  become  special  school  districts  provided  they 
adopt  the  new  school  code,  and  whereby  the  State  board  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  create  other  school  districts.  The  governing  body 
of  such  special  districts  shall  be*  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  special  districts.  The  duties  of  such  a  board  correspond 
to  those  of  a  county  board.    The  executive  officer  of  such  a  board 
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comprises  the  superintendent,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board,  and 
whose  duties  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent. Inasmuch  as  Wilmington  has  not  adopted  the  Delaware 
school  code,  the  city  is  not  recognized  under  the  code  as  a  special 
district. 

Before  a  city  or  district,  under  the  code,  may  be  declared  a  special 
school  district  it  must  have  met  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
State  board  in  respect  to  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment ;  to  the 
extent  of  elementary  and  high  school  work  offered;  to  the  length  of 
the  school  year  and  to  the  qualifications  required  of  superintendent 
and  teachers. 

5.  Local  school  districts  and  cofnmittees. — Probably  in  no  particu- 
lar is  the  new  school  code  more  nearly  in  line  with  progressive  school 
practice  generally  than  in  the  changes  it  creates  in  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  local  district  school  committee.  Under  the  old  law  the 
district  was  the  school  unit  and  the  district  committee  was  in  large 
measure  a  law  unto  itself.  In  consequence,  the  largest  variation  in 
efficiency  of  control,  as  among  the  districts  of  the  State,  was  reported. 
In  scores  of  districts,  it  is  authoritatively  reported,  the  school  build- 
ings were  neglected;  neither  were  they  supplied  with  needed  furni- 
ture nor  with  proper  equipment  or  adequate  supplies.  Again,  it  is 
reported,  in  many  districts  no  financial  accounting  was  ever  made, 
and  that  committees  permitted  bills  for  various  items  of  operating 
expense  to  go  unpaid,  thereby  running  their  districts  into  debt.  In 
many  districts,  too,  bonds  were  issued  without  any  provision  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  bonded  indebtedness.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
$300,000  of  such  old  unpaid  debts  were  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
under  the  new  code  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  raised  under  the  latter. 
Again,  it  is  reported  that  under  the  old  system  many  local  boards  in 
employing  teachers  held  to  no  standard  of  professional  qualifications 
and,  indeed,  that  many  were  appointed  solely  on  grounds  of  personal 
relationships.  Furthermore,  that  in  many  instances  salaries  were  so 
low  that  only  those  possessing  the  poorest  qualifications  could  be 
secured  or  retained. 

One  important  reason  why  the  district  plan  of  school  organization, 
wherever  it  has  obtained,  has  always  worked  out  in  just  this  way 
lies  in  the  fact  that  good  schools  with  well-trained  and  well-qualified 
teachers,  equipped  with  modem  aids  to  education,  cost  money.  As 
money  must  be  raised  by  taxation  and  as  most  efforts  to  increase 
taxation  even  for  providing  those  things  which  are  of  direct  benefit 
are  unpopular,  the  result  is  that  often  local  district  committees  not 
only  make  little  or  no  effort  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  their 
schools,  but  they  actually  shorten  the  school  terms,  neglect  repairs, 
fail  to  provide  adequate  supplies,  and  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  in 
order  not  to  excite  the  nerve  that  connects  the  conmiimity  mind  with 
its  pocketbook. 
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Only  through  enlarging  the  unit  of  taxation  and  of  administrative 
control  can  conditions  be  equalized,  can  haphazard  and  shiftless 
methods  be  eliminated,  and  the  individual  local  school  be  made  a  part 
of  a  system  that  shall  be  administered  as  a  whole  by  those  pro- 
fessionally trained  for  such  work. 

The  new  school  code  is  written  upon  the  theory  that  the  smallest 
unit  for  such  purposes  which  is  at  all  satisfactory  is  the  county.  In 
this  the  new  code  is  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  progressive 
practice  throughout  the  country.  Indeed,  Delaware  must  abandon 
the  local  district  system  of  taxation  and  of  control  if  she  wishes  to 
give  her  children  who  live  in  the  country  educational  advantages 
which  are  at  all  comparable  with  those  afforded  country  and  village 
children  living  in  many  other  States. 

Specifically,  the  new  code  withdraws  from  the  local  school  com- 
mittee the  authority  to  levy  and  collect  school  taxes  and  places  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  levy  court  of  the  county.  It  also  withdraws  from 
them  the  authority  to  employ  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries,  vesting 
their  appointment,  subject  to  local  approval,  with  the  county  board 
of  education,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  In  respect  to  sala- 
ries the  code  provides  a  minimum  salary  schedule  based  on  the 
grade  of  certificate  and  tenure  of  service.  Any  school  unit,  how- 
ever, may  go  as  far  above  this  minimum  limit  as  it  chooses.  In  all 
other  essential  particulars  the  local  district  committee  is  vested  with 
as  much  authority  as  it  had  under  the  old  system. 

6.  The  colored  schools. — Under  the  old  laws,  local  property  taxes  for 
the  support  of  colored  schools  had  to  be  raised  wholly  on  property 
owned  by  the  colored  people ;  and  those  for  the  support  of  white  schools 
had  to  be  levied,  likewise,  exclusively  on  property  owned  by  white 
people.  The  same  segregation  of  poll  taxes  was  also  made.  Naturally 
the  method  led  to  a  wide  variation  in  school-tax  rates  for  colored  and 
white  schools  not  only  among  various  communities,  but  within  the 
same  community  as  well.  Except  with  respect  to  the  segregation  of 
poll  taxes,  it  is  believed  that  Delaware  stood  along  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  thus  discriminating  against  the  Negro. 

Under  the  new  code  all  property  in  the  same  school  unit  is  subject 
to  the  same  rate  for  th^  support  of  all  schools,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, within  the  unit,  as  it  should  be,  and  poll  taxes  are  not  segre^ 
gated.  7 

The  new  code,  in  short,  eliminates  all  of  the  discrimination  again^ 
the  Negro  in  educational  matters  which  obtained  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

T.  Compulsory  school  attendance. — ^In  respect,  again,  to  putting  on 
the  statute  books  of  Delaware  a  compulsory  attendance  law  that  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  new  code  is  in  line  with  the  best  prac- 
tice of  other  States.  While  the  law  requires  that  all  children  between 
7  and  14  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  dui-ing  the  entire  period  each 
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year  the  schools  are  in  session,  it  also  permits  the  proper  officials  to 
excuse,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations^f  the  State  board,  pupils 
from  attendance  when  it  seems  to  be  necessary.  It  also  wisely  pro- 
vides that  children  14, 15,  or  16  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  must  attend  school  not  less  than  100 
days  during  each  school  year.  Violation  of  the  law  carries  a  penalty 
of  a  fine  ranging  from  $5  to  $50,  and  in  default  of  payment,  a  jail 
sentence  of  from  two  to  five  days. 

THE  1»1»  SCHOOL  CODE  VmATED  THBOUGH  AMENDMENTS. 

The  foregoing  outline  comprises  the  chief  features  of  the  new 
school  code  of  1919  by  way  of  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  fifys- 
tem  which  it  replaced.  While,  without  doubt,  in  a  number  of  details 
the  school  code  needed  modification  to  meet  better  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  unique  conditions  to  be  found  in  Delaware,  nevertheless  in 
its  chief  features  it  so  closely  follows  progressive  school  practices 
which  have  stood  the  acid  test  of  actual  practice  in  other  States  that 
the  commission  has  no  hesitation  in  indorsing  the  main  provisions  of 
the  code  as  it  stood  when  first  adopted.  The  new  code,  however,  did 
three  things  which  were  especially  obnoxious  to  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  it.  It  materially  increased  taxes  for  school  purposes.  It  in- 
creased the  compulsory  attendance  period  and  put  teeth  in  the  attend- 
ance law,  and  it  abolished  the  anarchy  that  existed  in  public-school 
administration  and  substituted  therefor  an  orderly  and  organized 
system  of  school  administration. 

The  law  became  effective  in  April,  1919.  Gov.  Townsend  at  once, 
under  the  new  law,  appointed  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
county  board,  which  were  to  serve  until  the  elections  provided  for  in 
the  code  could  be  held. 

THE  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  1920.' 

At  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  Delaware  in  the  spring  of 
1920  an  act  was  passed  transferring  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
State  to  the  school  fund  $490,000,  to  be  used  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  elementary  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
school  year  1920-21,  and  annually  thereafter,  and  $50,000  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils.    It  is  said  that  it  was  thought  by 

<The  form  of  tbis  Bectlon  of  this  report  Is  somewhat  different  from  Its  fbrm  in  the 
gmlley  proof,  from  which  extracts  have,  I  heUere,  been  made  by  some  of  the  Delaware 
newspapers.  The  change  has  been  made  by  me  to  make  the  section  conform  more 
strictly  to  the  facts  as  I  have  fonnd  them  upon  personal  investigation,  and  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  criticism  of  the  methods  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Burean  of  Education  to  adhere  as  strictly  as 
possible  to  clear  statements  of  pertinent  facts  and  principles  and  to  avoid  aU  personal!- 
tics.  The  bureau  is  interested  only  in  conditions,  and  not  in  the  processes  by  whieb 
they  have  come  about,  unless  a  knowledge  and  statement  of  these  processes  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  improvement  Tt  is  not  interested  in  local  controversies,  factional  or 
otherwise. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
OowMWltrtower  of  Education.    • 
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some  of  those  who  favored  the  new  school  code  that  the  relief  from 
school  taxes  that  would  be  afforded  the  taxpayers  by  this  measure 
would  allay  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  code  and  allow  the  law 
to  have  a  fair  trial. 

The  act  making  this  appropriation,  however,  changed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code  in  other  important  respects.  It  made  possible 
lowering  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  that  it  author- 
ized the  State  board  of  education  to  issue  certificates  of  certain 
kinds  on  the  results  of  examination,  which  under  the  code  of  1919 
were  issued  only  to  those  who  had  taken  a  prescribed  {unount  of 
normal-school  or  college  work;  reduced  the  term  of  county  super- 
intendents from  two  years  to  one  year;  the  term  of  superintendents 
of  special  school  districts  from  three  years  to  one  year;  reduced  the 
maximuTn  rate  of  taxation  for  schools  from  1^  per  cent  to  1  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property;  restricted  the 
powers  of  the  State  conunissioner  of  education  and  of  superin- 
tendents of  counties  and  special  districts;  enlarged  the  powers  of 
boards  of  school  trustees  in  school  attendance  districts;  fixed  the 
minimum  length  of  the  school  term  at  180  days  instead  of  10 
calendar  months;  released  children  14,  15,  and  16  years  old  who 
have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  who  are  regularly  or  legally 
employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere  from  attendance  at  school; 
reduced  to  100  days  required  attendance  of  children  when  not  regu- 
larly or  legally  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and 
provided  that  in  elections  on  the  issuing  of  school  bonds  by  county 
boards  of  education  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  suffrage 
shall  be  based  not  Upon  citizenship  but  upon  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, giving  to  each  voter  one  vote  for  every  dollar  or  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar  assessed  against  him  or  her,  according  to  the  last 
assessment  for  school  purposes  for  all  the  districts  under  the  county 
board  of  education. 

The  transfer  of  the  $540,000  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  for  transportation  is  wise  in  that 
it  transfers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of 
schools  from  the  smaller  unit  of  the  district  to  the  larger  unit 
of  the  State,  thus  tending  to  even  the  burden  of  support  and  the 
opporttmities  for  education. 

Most  of  the  other  provisions  enumerated  above  in  the  code  of 
1920,  and  some  others  not  here  enumerated,  are  evidently  much  less 
wise  and  progressive  than  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  code 
of  1919. 

THE  PLAN  OF  WEIGHTED  VOTES. 

The  amenxlment  by  which  a  person's  voting  power  was  made  to  turn 
upon  the  value  of  his  property  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  laws 
ever  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  any  State.  The  commission 
believes  it  to  be  entirely  unique   and  without  precedent  in  this 
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country.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  American  democracy  requires  in 
matters  of  this  kind  recognition  of  men  rather  than  of  money.  The 
law  is  so  unusual  as  to  deserve  quoting.    Pertinent  extracts  follow : 

At  said  election  [special  elections  held  to  vote  school  bonds]  every  person 
paying  school  taxes  in  any  of  the  said  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  aiul 
shall  have  one  vote  for  every  dollar  or  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  assessetl 
against  him  or  her  according  to  the  last  assessment  for  school  purposes  for  all 
the  districts  under  the  county  board  of  education. 

At  each  voting  place  as  aforesaid  there  shall  be  exposed  in  convenient  places 
for  inspection  by  the  voters  lists  showing  the  amount  of  the  total  assessment 
in  all  the  districts  under  the  county  board  of  education,  according  to  the  last 
assessment  *for  school  purposes  of  each  voter  entitled  to  vote  at  such  place. 

No  ballot  shall  be  counted  unless  it  shall  be  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the 
voter  and  the  number  of  votes  to  which  he  or  she  Is  entitled  according  to  the 
last  school  assessment,  except  that  if  a  voter  Inadvertently  shall  cast  a  ballot 
claiming  a  greater  or  less  number  of  votes  than  he  or  she' shall  be  entitled  to 
cast,  by  endorsing  same  erroneously  on  the  ballot,  or  shall  omit  to  claim  his  or 
her  appropriate  number  of  votes,  the  election  officers  shall  before  counting  the 
said  ballot  correct  same  by  endorsing  the  number  of  votes  correctly.  It  shall 
be  no  objection  to  any  ballot  that  the  endorsement  thereon  Is  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  voter  depositing  the  same. 

In  other  words,  the  man  who  pays  $1  in  taxes  is  entitled  to  1  vote ; 
the  man  who  pays  $500  in  taxes  is  entitled  to  500  votes.  Under 
this  arrangement  of  weighted  votes  there  are  doubtless  many  dis- 
tricts in  Delaware  in  which  one  man,  or  a  very  few  men,  can  outvote 
all  the  other  citizens  of  the  district.  Again,  there  are  districts  in 
which  a  single  corporation  can  outvote  all  the  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, although  none  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  live  in  the 
district  or  have  any  children  attending  the  school  of  the  district. 
A  more  thoroughly  vicious  or  undemocratic  plan  of  determining 
whether  or  not  moneys  for  school  improvement  shall  be  voted  could 
scarcely  be  devised. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  which  con- 
venes January  4,  1921,  a  committee  of  35  citizens  has  been  appointed 
to  "  frame  a  modem  school  law  to  be  presented  to  the  next  session  of 
the  general  assembly  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  school  code." 

WILMINGTON  AND  THE  SCHOOL  CODE. 

The  Wilmington  schools  are  organized  and  controlled  under  acts 
of  the  general  assembly,  which  grant  to  the  city  practically  complete 
autonomy  in  matters  of  education.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  when  the  proposal  that  Wilmington  should  adopt  the  school 
code  and  submit  to  its  provisions,  which  in  many  details  of  school  ad- 
ministration would  have  transferred  control  frcnn  Wilmington  to 
Dover,  the  city  board  of  education,  in  whose  hands  tha  decision  rested, 
declined. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  among  the  reasons  advanced 
for  not  adopting  the  code  that  it  would  place  the  control  of  the  Wil- 
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luington  schools  in  the  hands  of  persons  residing  outside  of  the  city ; 
that  it  would  give  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  com- 
missioner of  education  authority  to  regulate  the  work  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  almost  every  detail ;  that  under  the  new  law,  if 
Wilmington  failed  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
by  the  State  board,  the  latter  could  penalize  the  city  by  abolishing  the 
special  district  which  Wilmington  was  to  comprise  and  declare 
that  the  schools  and  all  of  their  assets  should  become  part  of  the 
system  of  New  Castle  County,  the  coimty  in  which  Wilmington  is 
situated,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation; that,  in  such  event,  the  city  board  of  education  could  be 
compelled  to  deed  over  to  the  New  Castle  Coimty  board  the  legal  title 
to  all  of  its  property;  and. that  under  the  power  granted  to  the  State 
board  under  this  law  "  to  change,  alter,  fix,  and  determine  the  boun- 
daries of  any  and  all  special  school  districts  herein  designated,  and 
of  any  and  all  special  school  districts  hereafter  created,"  the  State 
board  might  detach  portions  of  the  city  and  merge  them  with  adjoin- 
ing rural  districts. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  also  that  while  some  favored 
the  adoption  on  the  ground  that  it  would  mean  changing  an  unwieldy 
city  board  of  13,  elected  by  wards,  to  a  board  of  3,  elected  at  large, 
yet  that  no  such  change  in  the  size  and  manner  of  electing  the  city 
board  would  obtain,  inasmuch  as  section  120  of  article  5  provides  that 
Wilmington  shall  not  change  the  manner  of  electing  the  board  nor 
its  size.  Again,  it  was  shown  that  whereas  many  were  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  code,  because  they  thought  that  under  its  provisions 
the  fixing  of  a  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  schools  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  city  council  and  virtually  placed  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, that  again  in  this  important  matter  the  new  law  excepted  Wil- 
mington, and  that  in  consequence  under  it  no  relief  in  this  could  be 
obtained. 

In  short,  because  no  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  school  depart- 
ment of  Wilmington,  imder  the  new  law,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepting  the  code  would  mean  the  surrender  of  Wilmington's  in- 
dependence, home  rule,  and  local  management,  the  city  board  decided 
tiiat  it  was  unwise  to  adopt  the  code. 

THE  CODE  WAS  DRAWN  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  1919  school  code  convinces  the  com- 
mission that  it  was  drawn  with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Delaware  and  their  needs  chiefly  in  mind.  It  would  seem 
tiiat  the  inclusion  of  Wilmington  might  have  been  an  afterthought, 
for  the  provisions  inserted  in  the  law  relating  to  Wilmington  are  cer- 
tainly not  well  considered.  Wilmington  is  the  only  city  of  size  in  the 
27oee*— 21 — 2 
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State.  While  the  educational  advantages  olBfered  to  children  who  li\iB 
in  the  country  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  in  value  to 
those  offered  the  child  who  chances  to  reside  in  the  city,  nevertheless 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  problem  of  providing  such  opportu- 
nity, as  between  the  city  and  the  county,  is  vastly  different — so  dif- 
ferent, in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, of  administration,  and  of  control  can  be  equally  effective  in 
both.  For  this  reason,  then,  cities  in  most  States  are  granted  a  much 
larger  measure  of  freedom  from  control  by  the  State  office  in  the 
matter  of  the  management  of  their  schools  than  would  have  been 
granted  Wilmington  had  the  new.  school  code  been  adopted  by  that 
city. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  ONLY  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED. 

Every  reason  points  to  the  desirability  of  so  framing  school  laws 
that  the  cities  of  a  State  may  be  component  parts  of  the  State  system 
subject  to  State  supervision  and  control  in  certain  requirements 
which  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  schools,  to  the  end 
that  all  its  children  shall  be  guaranteed  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion obtained  under  healthful  conditions,  and  yet  without  repressing 
the  city  in  meeting  these  standards  nor  preventing  it  from  going  as 
far  beyond  these  minimum  requirements  as  it  may  desire. 

For  example,  the  State  can  properly  prescribe  that  all  schools  in 
the  State  should  hold  school  a  minimum  number  of  days  each  year ; 
but  the  precise  dates  of  opening  or  closing  the  school  term,  when 
vacations  shall  be  held,  and  whether  or  not  the  school  year  shall  ex- 
ceed the  prescribed  minimum  should  properly  be  left  to  the  city. 
Again,  it  is  quite  in  point  that  the  State  should  prescribe  minimum 
courses  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  prescribing  a  minimum 
list  of  subjects  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  high  schools;  also  to  prescribe  that  the  language  in  which  such 
minimum  courses  shall  be  taught  shall  be  the  English  language ;  but 
large  latitude  should  be  allowed  the  cities  of  a  State  in  meeting  these 
minimum  standards  and  requirements  and  in  going  beyond  them  at 
whatever  point  desired.  Again,  to  the  end  that  the  health  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State  shall  be  safeguarded,  minimum  requirements 
respecting  school  buildings,  their  lighting,  their  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, their  sanitary  provisions,  their  equipment  could  properly  be  re- 
quired by  the  State;  but,  again,  in  aU  matters  of  detail  in  meeting 
such  general  requirements  the  cities  of  the  State  should  be  free  to 
follow  their  own  judgments.  So  in  many  other  matters  concerning 
the  control  of  the  schools  the  broad,  general  minimum  standards 
which  shall  obtain  could  rightfully  be  set  by  the  properly  constituted 
State  authorities ;  but  the  way  in  which  these  standards  are  met  in 
the  case  of  the  cities  of  the  State  shoidd  be  left  to  local  authorities. 
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STATE  INSPECTION  AND  PENALIZATION. 

Furthermore,  the  supervision  or  inspection  of  city  systems  by 
State  authorities  should  go  no  further  than  that  which  is  needed  to 
satisfy  the  Utter  that  the  minimum  standards  set  for  all  schools  are 
met.  A  supervision  or  inspection  that  goes  beyond  this,  as  a  matter 
of  l^al  right,  becomes  irritating  and  irksome  and  can  do  no  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  office  of  State  commissioner  is  staffed, 
as  in  many  States,  with  recognized  experts  in  various  departments  of 
educational  activity,  as  in  elementary  school  work,  high-school  work, 
vocational  and  industrial  activities,  and  other  specialized  fields,  the 
State  officer  can  render  much  service  to  the  school  administrators 
of  a  city.  But  this  relationship  n  iist  be  a  voluntary  and  permissive 
one— one  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  good  will  and  advisory  in 
diaracter,  if  good  results  are  to  come  of  it. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  penalizing  a  city  system  for  infraction 
of  the  law  or  because  of  failure  to  meet  the  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  by  a  State  board,  the  school  laws  of  the  country  generally 
go  no  further  than  to  require  that  the  city's  share  of  the  State  school 
fund,  annually  apportioned,  be  withheld  until  the  requirements  are 
met.  The  provisions  in  the  1919  school  code  of  Delaware,  empower- 
ing the  State  board  to  abolish  the  special  district,  automatically 
placing  the  schools  under  the  county  board,  also,  in  such  case,  pro- 
viding that  all  the  property  and  assets  shall  pass  to  the  county 
board,  the  legal  title  to  all  such  property,  the  law  reads,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  county  board,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  altogether 
too  drastic  as  applied  to  a  city  such  as  Wilmington. 

Clearly,  the  school  code  of  Delaware  was  written  with  the  needs 
of  backward  and  poorly  managed  rural  schools  in  mind.  Such  dis- 
tricts need  just  such  centralized,  directing,  and  compelling  authority 
as  is  provided  for  by  the  1919  code.  From  the  standpoint  of  this 
need  the  code  is  admirable  in  its  essential  features  and  should,  in  its 
atructure,  remain  intact.  But  to  make  of  it  an  instrument  for  Wil- 
mington, stimulating  and  helpful  rather  than  repressive,  many 
changes  should  be  introduced.  These  could,  however,  be  introduced 
easily  and  naturally  by  inserting  an  article  written  to  apply  either 
to  Wilmington  alone  or  to  cities  of  a  given  class. 

WILMINGTON  SHOULD  BECOME  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  THE  STATE 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Without  any  doubt  the  great  strides  made  by  this  Nation  during 
the  past  50  years  in  the  field  of  educational  theory  and  practice  have 
been  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  remarkable  growth  and  development 
of  the  school  systems  of  the  cities.  Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  because  of 
the  contributions  to  this  body  of  theory  and  practice  made  by  our 
city  achool  systems  that  this  Nation  now  occupies  the  enviable  place 
among  nations  in  popular  education  that  she  holds.    Moreover,  it 
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must  frankly  be  said,  cities  have  been  able  to  make  the  strides  and 
the  notable  contributions  to  administrative  and  pedagogical  practice 
that  they  have  made  very  largely  because  they  have  been  free  from 
outside  interference  and,  in  consequence,  able,  within  their  financial 
limitations,  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  States  have  granted  to  the 
cities  within  their  border  almost  any  kind  of  an  educational  charter 
or  an  educational  enactment  which  they  desired.  There  is,  however, 
a  rapidly  growing  tendency  among  States  to  increase  their  control 
and  supervision  over  all  of  their  respective  school  units,  including 
that  of  the  city  district.  This  tendency  is  the  natural  response  to 
the  theory  that  education  is  primarily  a  function  not  of  an  indi- 
vidual nor  of  a  locality,  but  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  the  State's 
business  in  the  interest  of  citizenship  to  see  to  it  that  every  child 
within  its  borders,  wherever  it  may  be,  has  a  right  to  an  opportunity 
to  go  as  far  in  securing  an  education  as  his  will  and  his  ability  permit. 
As  long  as  this  tendency  to  centralized  control  stops  short  of  restrict- 
ing and  repressing  the  initiative  of  cities,  it  is  thoroughly  wise  and 
sound. 

Supervision,  then,  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  Delaware, 
within  the  limitatons  outlned  and  wth  the  safeguards  mentioned, 
would  help  Wilmington  very  much.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  were  such  supervision  wisely  adminis- 
tered under  the  conditions  set  forth: 

1.  It  would  prevent  the  Wilmington  schools  from  ever  falling  be- 
low a  minimum  level  in  respect  to  such  matters  as  teacher  qualifica- 
tions, teacher  salaries,  sanitary  school  conditions,  financial  support, 
studies  pursued,  etc.,  because  of  local  political  flarebacks  or  because 
of  the  influence  of  local  persons  who  might  seek  to  exploit  the  schools 
for  personal  ends,  on  the  one  hand,  or  who  might  neglect  them,  on 
the  other. 

2.  It  would  materially  help  in  divorcing  the  department  of  edu- 
cation from  the  departments  of  municipal  activity  and  freeing  it 
from  local  competition  and  control.  More  and  more,  court  decisions 
are  upholding  the  theory  that  city  departments  of  education  are  not 
municipal  departments,  but  rather  that  they  are  instruments  of 
the  State.  This  theory  when  applied,  as  it  now  is  in  many  cities, 
removes  the  school  department  from  an  embarrassing  regulation  of 
a  restrictive  and  hampering  character  exercised  by  city  councils  or 
other  municipal  authorities  which  usually  expresses  itself  in  matters 
having  to  do  with  financing  the  schools.  Furthermore,  it  relieves 
the  school  department  of  the  necessity  of  coming  into  competition 
with  the  fire  department,  the  police  department,  the  street  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  with  other  departments  of  city  government,  in  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  an  all-too-limited  maintenance  fund. 
It  tends  to  give  the  local  boards  of  education  greater  independence  of 
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action  by  removing  thedi  from  the  subordinate  relationship  to  the 
city  mayor  or  to  the  city  council  which  frequently  obtains  in  cities 
and  places  upon  them,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  State 
authorities,  all  responsibility  to  the  people  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools,  which  responsibility  they,  in  duty,  should  assume.  This  is 
further  discussed  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report 

3.  Wilmington  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  To  a 
large  degree  she  is  dependent  upon  the  country  around  her  for  her 
growth  and  her  prosperity.  Her  interests,  commercially,  indus- 
trially, politically,  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
State.  Her  schools  are  constantly  receiving  children  from  the  coun- 
try roundabout ;  in  turn,  Wilmington  is  constantly  sending  the  chil- 
dren of  her  schools  back  into  the  country  districts  of  the  State.  The 
educational  problems  of  both  the  country  of  Delaware  and  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  though  different  in  character  and  type,  should  com- 
mand the  thoughtful  and  personal  attention  of  every  citizen  whether 
residing  in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  The  interests  of  Wilmington 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  State  are  not  different;  they  are  or  ought  to 
be  identical. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  discouraging  aspects  of  the  whole 
^tuation  in  Delaware,  educationally  speaking,  is  the  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism which  appears  to  exist  between  the  country  and  the  city. 
This  expresses  itself  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  often  with  par- 
ticular ascerbity  and  acrimony  and,  of  course,  leads  nowhere  and 
accomplishes  nothing  except  to  block  progress. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  general  assembly  of  1921  will  be  so  blind 
to  the  interests  of  the  children  of  Delaware  as  to  abolish  the  pro- 
gressive enactments  of  the  1919  session  and  revert  to  the  old,  out- 
worn, antiquated  plan  of  district  schools.  Without  question,  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  code,  but  these  changes,  the  commission  is 
convinced,  could  well  be  made  by  better  adapting  the  code  to  Dela- 
ware conditions.  The  structure  of  the  code  is  sound ;  it  needs  to  be 
modified  only  in  details.  Furthermore,  an  article  should  be  inserted, 
written  with  the  needs  of  Wilmington  specifically  in  mind,  guaran- 
teeing to  her  schools  the  freedom  from  outside  control  in  matters  of 
detail  which  she  should  have.  Then,  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  commission  is  convinced,  Wilmington  can  take  no  finer 
nor  more  progressive  single  step  nor  one  which  will  be  of  greater 
significance  in  the  education  of  the  future  citizenry  of  the  State,  nor, 
indeed,  one  which  will  bring  to  her  own  self  greater  advantages  than 
to  adopt  it,  thereby  electing  that  her  schools  shall  become  an  integral 
unity  in  the  State  system.  Such  a  step  would,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, go  far  toward  healing  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Delaware 
now  finds  herself  because  of  the  antagonism  which  has  developed  be- 
twe^i  Wilmington  and  the  State  outside. 
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Chapter  II. 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION,  SUPERVISION,  AND  FINANCE. 


1.  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  POWBK8. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Delaware  of  1905  provides  that 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  with  the  territory  then  within  its  limits,  or 
which  in  the  future  may  be  included  by  additions  thereto,  shall  consti- 
tute a  consolidated  school  district  and  that  the  supervision  and  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  school  property  therein  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  education  comprising  13  members.  This  board,  the  act  de- 
clares, shall  constitute  a  corporation  which  shall  have  perpetual  exist- 
ence and  succession,  with  power  to  purchase,  lease,  receive,  hold  and 
sell  property,  real  and  personal,  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  do  all  the 
things  that  are  necessary  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  for  which  such 
a  school  district  is  organized. 

Furthermore,  the  act  provides  the  board  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  establish  kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  one  or  more  high 
schools,  normal  training  schools  or  classes,  evening  schools,  special 
and  truant  schools,  training  schools  or  classes  for  teachers,  and  to 
discontinue  or  consolidate  any  such  schools. 

2.  To  establish  or  change  the  grades  of  all  schools  and  to  adapt  and 
modify  courses  of  study  therefor. 

3.  To  fix  standards  of  minimum  qualifications  for  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  and  to  dismiss  them 
at  any  time  for  cause. 

4.  To  appoint  a  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  and  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  one  or  more  assistants. 

5.  To  enact  rules  and  regulations  for  the  execution  of  all  its 
duties  and  that  of  its  appointees  and  employees,  for  regulating  the 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  the  promotion  and  welfare  of  the 
system. 

The  act  is  thus  seen  to  give  to  the  board  of  education  practically 
unlimited  authority  in  respect  to  the  management  and  control  of 
the  schools  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  on  the  side  of  a  relationship 
of  the  city  with  the  State,  because  the  act  fails  to  provide  for 
such  contact,  in  practice  it  has  been  construed  that  the  schools 
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of  Wilmington  are  independent  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State  and  are  not  a  part  of  it.  On  the  side  of  a  relationship  with 
city  authorities,  other  than  those  connected  with  the  schools  them- 
selves, the  act  provides  for  no  contact  except  at  one  point,  that 
requiring  that  the  board  of  education  shall  annually  submit  to  the 
city  council  an  estimate  of  moneys  needed  for  each  ensuing  year, 
whereupon  the  latter  determines  what  the  appropriation  for  the  year 
shall,  be.  In  short,  except  in  the  matter  of  appealing  to  the  city 
council  for  funds,  the  board  of  education  is  independent  of  all  city 
and  State  authorities  and  is  vested  with  powers  large  enough  to 
enable  it  to  have  any  kind  of  a  school  system  it  desires.  In  this, 
then,  the  board  is  subject  only  to  its  financial  limitations  and  its 
educational  vision.  (In  the  preceding  chapter  reasons  are  given 
why  the  city  schools  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  State 
school  system.) 

SIZB  OF  BOARD  AND  MANNER  OP  BLBCTING  MEMBERS. 

The  act  provides  that  the  board  shall  comprise  13  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  from  each  ward  of  the  city  (there  are  12 
wards),  and  the  remaining  member,  who  shall  be  the  president  of 
the  board,  shall  be  elected  at  large.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years. 
Elections  of  board  members  are  held  biennially,  6  retiring  at  one 
election  and  7  at  another. 

The  Wilmington  Board  of  Education  as  it  is  now  organized  and 
as  it  conducts  its  work  is  out  of  line  with  the  progressive  thought 
and  practice  of  the  time  in  four  important  particulars:  (1)  It  is 
too  large  to  be  elBfective;  (2)  its  members  represent  wards  and  local 
constituencies  rather  than  the  entire  city;  (3)  it  is  not  independent 
of  the  city  council  as  it  should  be  in  the  matter  of  financing  the 
schools;  and  (4)  it  does  not  confine  itself,  in  relation  to  its  control 
of  the  department,  to  legislative  and  judicial  functions  as  it  properly 
should,  but  spends  much  of  its  time  in  dealing  with  executive  details 
which  should  properly  be  left  with  the  board's  executive  officers. 
The  commission's  views  on  each  of  these  points,  briefly  stated, 
follow. 

THE  BOARD  IS  TOO  LARGE. 

The  experience  of  business  firms  is  that  small  boards  are  the 
most  effective.  Likewise  cities  are  finding  in  administering  their 
schools  that  small  boards  are  much  more  effective  than  large  boards. 
There  was  a  period  in  the  development  of  city  school  systems  when 
large  boards  prevailed.  Indeed,  boards  of  from  20  to  50  members 
were  not  uncommon  a  few  years  ago.  Philadelphia  probably  held 
the  record,  with  559  members.    In  the  last  few  years,  however,  most 
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of  the  cities  having  these  large,  unwieldly  boards  have  reorganized, 
substituting  smaller  boards,  for  the  most  part  of  5,  7,  or  9  members. 
Cubberley  ^  has  succinctly  stated  the  case  for  the  small  board  as  it 
is  now  viewed  by  progressive  administrators: 

The  smaU  board  is  far  less  talkative,  and  hence  handles  the  public  business 
much  more  expeditiously;  it  is  less  able  to  shift  reiq^wnsibllity  for  its  actions; 
it  can  not  so  easily  divide  Itself  up  into  small  committees,  and  works  more 
efficiently  and  intelligently  as  a  committee  of  the  whole;  and  it  can  not  and 
win  not  apportion  out  the  patronage  in  the  way  that  a  large  ward  board  can 
and  will  do.  A  large  board  is  unwieldy  and  Incoherent;  it  seldom  transacts 
the  public  business  quietly  and  quickly;  it  tends  too  frequently  to  become  a 
public  debating  society,  where  small  or  politically  Inclined  men  talk  loud  and 
long  and  "  play  to  the  galleries "  and  to  the  press ;  while  personal  and  party 
politics,  and  sometimes  lodge  and  church  politics,  not  Infrequently  determine 
its  actions.  It  Is  almost  always  divided  into  factions,  between  whom  there 
is  continued  strife  and  rivalry,  and  important  matters  are  usually  caucused 
in  advance  and  "put  through"  by  the  majority  at  that  moment  In  control. 
A  reduction  in  size  to  a  body  small  enough  to  meet  around  a  single  table  and 
discuss  matters  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  businesslike  manner,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  chairman  who  knows  how  to  handle  public  business,  and  then  take 
action  as  a  whole,  is  veiry  desirable. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  board  of  7  members  rather 
than  one  of  5  or  of  9  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  Wilmington. 
With  a  board  of  5  it  is  too  easy  for  4  to  pair  oflf  on  questions  of 
policy,  leaving  to  the  fifth  the  balance  of  power.  With  a  board  of 
7  a  uniform  alignment  of  members  which  permits  a  single  individual 
to  determine  the  board's  action  is  not  so  easy. 

THB  MEMBERS  SHOULD  BE  ELECTED  AT  LARGE. 

The  ward  method  of  electing  school  board  members  comes  down 
from  the  time  when  city  wards  were  independent  school  districts. 
The  practice  is  very  rapidly  disappearing,  for  it  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again  that.no  surer  method  can  be  devised  for  perpetu- 
ating in  the  management  of  the  schools  all  the  evils  of  personal  and 
political  control  than  to  retain  the  system  of  electing  school  board 
members  by  wards.  In  1902,  25  of  57  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country  elected  or  appointed  school  board  members  by  wards  or  dis- 
tricts. In  1916,  of  these  same  57  cities,  all  had  changed  except  9. 
Now,  four  years  later,  several  of  these  have  changed  from  a  ward 
basis  to  that  of  election  at  large. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  ward  representation  are  again  well  sum- 
marized by  Cubberley :  * 

The  tendency  of  people  of  the  same  class  or  degree  of  success  In  life  to  settle 
in  the  same  part  of  the  city  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.    The  successful 

^  Cubberley,  Puhlic  School  Administration,  HoughtoD  Mifflin  Co.,  1916,  p.  92. 
•Cubberley,  PwbUe  8cho^^   '  '-^^nUtrmtion,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916,  pp.  93-95. 
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md  die  HiisaccesBfiil ;  the  ones  who  like  strong  and  good  government,  and  the 
obea  who  like  weak  and  poor  government ;  the  temperate  and  the  intemperate 
elements ;  and  the  business  and  the  laboring  classes — these  commonly  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  a  city.  Wards  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  fighting  third,** 
**tbe  red-light  fdurth,"  '*the  socialistic  ninth/'  or  "the  high-brow  fifth**;  and 
the  diarmcteristics  of  these  wards  are  frequently  evident  in  the  composition 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  young  and  ambitious  politician  not  Infrequently 
moves  into  an  "  open  ward  "  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  election  there,  and, 
when  elected,  makes  the  school  board  a  stepping-stone  to  the  council  and 
higher  political  preferment  Not  Infrequently  the  school  janitor,  appointed 
Id  the  first  place  as  a  reward  for  political  services,  becomes  the  ward  boss  In 
torn  and  dictates  the  nomination  of  the  school  board  members. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the  change  from  ward  r^resentation  to  elec- 
tion from  the  city  at  large  in  any  city  of  average  decency  and  Intelligence  is 
that  the  inevitable  representation  from  these  "  poor  wards  "  is  eliminated,  and 
the  board  as  a  whole  comes  to  partake  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  city  as 
a  whole.  The  members  represent  the  city  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  wards ;  they 
become  IntM-ested  in  the  school  system  as  a  unit.  Instead  of  parts  of  It ;  and  the 
continual  strife  in  Ixmrds  caused  by  men  who  represent  a  constituency  Instead  of 
a  cause,  and  whose  efforts  are  constantly  directed  toward  securing  funds, 
teachers,  and  Janitors  for  the  school  or  schools  ''they  represent"  is  largely 
eliminated. 

Under  the  ward  system  of  representation,  too,  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  men  are  nominated  and  elected  from  wards  who  could  not  be  nomi- 
nated, much  less  elected,  from  the  city  at  large.  Better  men  are  almost  always 
attracted  to  the  educational  service  when  election  from  the  city  at  large,  and 
for  r^atlvely  long  terms,  Is  substituted  for  ward  representation.  A  man  of 
affairs,  really  competent  to  handle  the  education  business  of  a  city  often  can  not 
be  induced  to  accept  membership  on  a  large  ward  board  because  of  the  great 
wa^e  of  time  and  the  small  results  attained.  If  the  management  of  a  school 
system  is  political,  or  personal,  or  petty,  the  best  men  tend  to  keep  off  the  school 
board,  which,  in  turn,  accentuates  the  trouble  and  brings  a  constantly  poorer 
quality  of  men  to  the  service. 

The  commission  is  in  no  uncertainty  of  mind  as  to  this :  That  Wil- 
mington will  never  make  much  progress  educationally  until  she 
abolishes  the  present  me&od  of  electing  her  board  of  education  by 
wards.  All  the  evils  of  the  ward  system  which  other  cities  can  point 
to  in  their  own  experience  have  at  one  time  or  another  obtained  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  represented  their  respective 
wards  in  the  board  of  education  should  not  individually  be  blamed  for 
the  narrow,  partisan,  ward  point  of  view  from  which  they  have  viewed 
the  various  school  problems  as  they  have  arisen. 

The  system  inevitably  tends  to  place  on  the  board  men  who  are  re- 
spcoisive  to  ward  thought  and  ward  influence.  They  would  not,  under 
the  system,  be  on  the  board  if  they  were  not  men  who  were  willing  to 
fight  for  ward  interests  as  against  the  larger  good  if  the  two  seemed  to 
conflict.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  men  individually,  for  that  is  what  the 
system  tells  them  to  do.  There  have  been,  of  course,  on  every  board 
in  Wilmington  men  who,  though  elected  by  wards,  have  refused  to  be 
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swayed  by  the  mind  of  the  ward  when  the  common  good  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  these  men,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  found  place  on  the  board 
not  because  of  the  system,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  no  system  will 
always  give  a  product  that  runs  true  to  type.  The  ward  system  is  bad, 
very  bad.  It  must  be  thrown  into  the  discard  before  Wilmington  can 
take  her  place  educationally  among  the  front-line  cities  of  the  country. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Another  change  should  be  made  in  the  enactments  governing  the 
schools  of  Wilmington,  a  change  such  that  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
The  board's  limitation  in  this  important  respect  means,  of  course^ 
that  it  is  not  an  independent  body.  It  has  neither  full  and  final 
power  nor  full  and  final  responsibility  in  its  control  of  the  schools, 
for  its  estimates  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
is  passed  in  review  by  the  city  council,  which  may  or  may  not  grant 
the  sum  called  for.  Thus  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to 
carry  out  its  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  school^ 
depends  upon  the  action  of  an  independent  body,  which  can  have  no 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  schools'  needs  as  has  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  education,  therefore,  is  unable  to  formu- 
late any"  definite  policy  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  put  it 
into  operation,  and  as  a  consequence  it  can  not  properly  be  held 
completely  responsible  for  any  inefficiency  in  the  school  system  which 
may  develop. 

More  and  more  throughout  the  country  it  is  recognized  that  the 
efficient  administration  of  city  schools  demands  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation be  given  full  control  over  the  educational,  business,  and  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  school  system.  That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  in 
practice  is  to  make  city  boards  of  education  entirely  independent  of 
all  other  branches  of  city  government;  and  this  should  be  brought 
about  in  Wilmington.  The  board  of  education  of  Wilmington 
should  be  given  the  power  to  levy,  within  statutory  limitations,  a  tax 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  schools  on  a  plane  of  high  efficiency. 

More  and  more,  too,  the  tendency  among  cities  is  to  remove  their 
school  departments  from  local,  municipal  control  and  place  them 
under  the  general  oversight  of  State  authorities,  for  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  such  control  becomes  less  personal  and  restrictive,  less 
subject  to  political  vagaries,  and  more  helpful  and  stimulating  in 
its  eifect.  This  is  one  important  reason  why  Wilmington  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Delaware  school  system  when  the 
school  code  is  revised  to  safeguard  her  freedom.  (See  discussion  of 
this  point.  Chapter  I.) 
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THB  VOARIKS  METHOD  OP  SCHOOL  CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED. 

As  now  organized  the  board's  work  is  very  largely  carried  on  by 
standing  committees,  of  which  there  are  12,  each  board  member 
being  the  chairman  of  one  committee  and  the  president  of  the  board 
being  ex-officio  member  of  all,  with  power  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  almost  every  committee  takes  it  into  a  field  which  requires  a  degree 
of  expert  technical  knowledge  which  the  members  of  the  committees 
can  not  be  expected  to  have.  Instead,  experts  competent  to  deal  with 
all  such  matters  should  be  employed  and  their  opinions  considered. 
A  school  board  can  be  of  greatest  service  if  it  confines  its  functions 
to  determining  policies,  selecting  experts,  authorizing  new  projects, 
securing  funds,  and  determining  how  these  shall  l>e  distributed.  The 
lx)ard  should  free  itself  from  details  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion, giving  its  time  and  attention  to  legislative  and  judicial  matters. 
Kxecutive  functions  should  be  delegated  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  to  his  staflf  of  experts.  The  plan  of  conducting  the  work 
of  the  board  through  standing  committees  does  not  lend  itself  to  this 
JLstinction  between  the  functions  of  the  board  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  if  this  board  consciously  holds  to  this  distinction  in  func^ 
tion,  it  will  need  few  if  any  standing  committees.  Particularly  if  the 
board  be  a  small  one,  the  work  can  be  carried  on  most  efficiently  if 
the  board  sits  as  a  whole  and  any  committees  appointed,  as  is  some- 
times desirable,  be  temporary  and  detailed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
specific  matter  only. 

The  board  of  Wilmington  has  even  gone  much  further  in  devoting 
its  attention  to  details  than  would  be  required  merely  by  the  work  of 
standing  committees,  for  each  member  acts  as  an  agent  for  certain 
schools  and  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  board  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  individual  schools.  It  therefore  comes  about  that  at 
the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  each  member  is  expected 
formally  to  submit  to  the  board  his  report  on  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  schools  which  have  been  assigned  to  him.  It  seemed  curious  to 
the  commission  to  see  board  members  rise  and  formally  ask  the  board 
to  supply  their  schools  with  a  door  mat,  or  with  25  feet  of  rubber 
hose,  with  6  panes  of  window  glass,  or  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing,  according  to  the  various  needs.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  one 
member  has  gravely  asked  the  board  on  every  meeting  night  for  two 
years  for  a  couch  for  the  teachers'  rest  room  of  one  of  his  schools  and 
has  not  yet  gotten  it. 

Clearly  all  such  details  should  come  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
by  way  of  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  employees  who  should 
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organize,  coordinate,  and  standardize  all  such  needs.  Thus  the  board 
would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  such  petty  details ; 
the  needs  of  schools  themselves  would  be  more  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently met;  and  doubtless  considerable  economies  would  be  effected. 

SUMMART. 

Obviously,  if  Wilmington  reduces  the  size  of  her  board  to  seven 
members  and  elects  the  members  at  large  from  among  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  think  in  city-wide  terms,  these  conditions  will  in 
large  degree  be  automatically  rectified,  and  a  great  stride  in  efficient, 
businesslike  administration  will  have  been  taken. 

The  experience  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  results  of  such  a  reorgani- 
zation as  the  commission  recommends  for  Wilmington  is  in  point. 
At  the  1912  session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  the  privilege  was 
granted  Detroit  of  submitting  to  its  citizens  the  proposal  of  reduc- 
ing its  board  of  education  from  18  members  to  7  and  of  having  them 
elected  at  large.  In  1916  Detroit  submitted  the  matter  to  a  general 
election,  where  it  was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority.  In  1917  a 
new  seven-member  board  was  chosen  by  a  nonpartisan  ballot.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  board  (1917-18)  there  is  to  be  found  an  in- 
teresting statement  concerning  its  work.    An  excerpt  follows : 

The  essential  difference  between  the  old  and  new  boards  is  one  of  represen- 
tation. The  old  board  was  elected  by  wards,  and  the  inspectors  were  the 
■  personal  representatives  of  minor  administrative  districts.  The  new  board 
represents  the  community  at  large,  without  the  partisan  interests  that  neces- 
sarily influenced  the  larger  body. 

The  small  board  made  fundamental  changes  in  the  rules.  The  division  of 
administrative  power  was  abolished,  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
entire  system  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

The  appointment  of  all  administrative  officers  as  well  as  teachers  is  now 
made  by  the  superintendent  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
control  of  the  purely  educational  and  the  business  functions  are  in  the  hands 
of  technically  trained  experts.  There  is  no  outside  interference  with  the  work- 
ing of  these  officers.  Appointments,  reappointments,  promotions,  and  dis- 
missals are  based  upon  systematically  organized  and  carefully  supervised 
records. 

With  these  fundamental  changes  in  policy  the  old  committee  system  under 
which  the  ward-elected  board  worked  has  passed  out  of  existence.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  present  board  to  the  school  system  is  like  that  of  a  board  of 
directors  to  a  large  corporation. 

THE  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORT  STAFF. 

In  Wilmington  the  school  supervisory  staff  consists  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  assistant  superintendent,  the  principals  of  schools,  and 
the  special  supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  physical 
education,  and  sewing. 
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The  taMJung  is  directed  by  this  staff  by  means  of  mimeographed 
directioiis  and  suggestions,  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the  central 
office:  by  personal  visits  to  the  classes;  by  personal  conferences;  and 
by  teachers'  meetings  conducted  by  the  principals.  • 

The  superintendent  holds  frequent  meetings  with  principals  and  a 
limited  number  of  general  teachers'  meetings  a  year;  the  assistant 
superintendent  holds  a  considerable  number  of  meetings  with  the 
teachers  who  hare  just  been  appointed,  interprets  to  them  the  course 
of  study  and  gives  them  instruction  as  to  their  work.  The  prin- 
cipals hold  from  one  to  two  meetings  a  month  with  the  teachers  of 
their  sdiools  at  whidi  the  study  and  discussion  of  an  important  book 
on  education  is  the  chief  feature.  A  list  of  such  books  studied  during 
last  year  shows  that  these  meetings  are  of  great  value.  The  assistant 
superintendent  occasionally  conducts  these  meetings  in  place  of  the 
principaL 

The  supervisors  of  special  studies  hold  each  a  limited  number  of 
meetings  during  the  year.  These  methods  of  directing  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  are  all  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  alone  they  are  not 
as  effective  as  supervision  ought  to  be.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  this  in  the  schools,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  survey. 

Teachers  of  good  ability  are  not  alwajrs  clear  in  their  conception  of 
the  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  a  particular  study, 
and  they  not  infrequently  employ  methods  no  longer  employed  in 
good  schools.  In  short,  observation  of  the  actual  teaching  shows 
that  in  many  cases- teachers  are  better  than  their  teaching.  That  is, 
more  effective,  suggestive,  and  not  prescriptive  supervision  would 
very  greatly  help  them  and  improve  their  teaching. 

As  elsewhere  fully  stated,  there  is  altogether  too  much  formal 
teaching  in  such  subjects  as  language,  drawing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  more  than  is  desirable  in  the  grammar 
grades.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  schools,  more  so  in  the  primary 
than  in  the  grammar  grades,  where  more  use  is  made  of  the  "  social- 
ised recitation."  In  many  other  respects  observation  shows  the  need 
of  more  effective  supervision.  What  is  needed  is  more  supervision, 
sudi  as  can  be  effected  only  through  frequent  teachers^  meetings,  at 
which,  as  above  stated,  there  is  a  systematic  discussion,  in  a  very 
practical  way,  of  right  aims  in  education  in  general,  right  aims  in 
each  study  taught,  right  methods,  and  especially  the  reasons  for  such 
methods.  Unless  teachers  comprehend  the  reasons,  psychological 
and  other,  for  the  methods  which  are  suggested  to  them,  they  follow 
them  blindly  and  can  not  work  them  out  intelligently.  So  far  as 
method  is  concerned,  supervision  should  not  be  arbitrarily  prescrip- 
tive, but  should  be  suggestive.  It  is  too  prescriptive  m  Wilmington 
without  its  being  so  intended.    By  clear  discussion  in  the  tochers' 
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meeting,  teachers  should  be  convinced  that  the  method  suggested  is  a 
good  one.  This  produces  unity  of  aims  arid  of  method;  prescriptive 
supervision  produces  uniformity.  Unity  is  consistent  with  life  and 
with  variety,  unif (Sl-mity  is  not ;  a  living  tree  has  unity ;  a  telegraph 
pole  has  uniformity. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STAFF  MEMBERS. 

In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Wilmington  the  superintendent  is  heavily 
burdened  with  administrative  details  and  can  not  systematically 
visit  schools.  But  he  can  hold  more  teachers'  meetings  and  through 
these  make  his  influence  more  strongly  felt  throughout  the  schools. 
If  necessary,  he  should  be  given  sufficient  clerical  help  to  enable  him 
to  do  this. 

The  assistant  superintendent  should  hold  frequent  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  in  a  given  grade,  or  in  several  grades,  and  systematically 
discuss  the  teaching  in  the  so-called  "regular  studies";  and  the 
special  supervisors  should  hold  more  frequent  meetings  devoted  to 
similar  discussions  of  their  respective  subjects. 

In  visiting  schools  the  supervisor  of  special  studies  should  teach 
very  frequently.  Teaching  the  lesson  and  having  the  grade  teacher 
observe  is  the  most  effective  way  of  showing  teachers  how  to  teach. 
It  is  also  quite  effective  as  a  means  of  discovering  weak  spots  in  the 
teaching. 

The  principals,  some  of  whom  are  very  efficient  in  supervising  the 
teaching  in  their  schools,  but  some  are  not,  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  detailed  help  teachers  need  from  day  to  day  to  make  their 
teaching  efficient.  It  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  make  good  teachers 
of  poor  ones,  provided  such  teachers  have  the  native  ability  and  pre- 
liminary professional  training  to  make  this  possible.  Principals 
should  spend  their  time  in  the  various  schoolrooms,  aiding  teachers 
with  suggestions,  more  than  is  the  cAse  in  many  Wilmington  schools. 

MAKING  WORK  OF  PRINCIPALS  EFFECTIVE. 

To  make  this  possible  three  things  are  necessary : 

1,  An  office  hour  should  be  fixed  by  the  board,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  after  consultation  with  the  princi- 
pals. This  office  hour  should  be  the  same  for  all  elementary  schools 
and  should  be  printed  on  all  report  cards  sent  periodically  to  parents, 
so  as  to  become  fixed  in  their  minds;  then  principals  should  refuse 
to  see  people  in  their  office  except  during  the  office  hour. 

2.  Telephones  to  the  schools  should  be  connected  only  with  the 
superintendent's  office.  The  public  ought  not  to  have  direct  tele- 
phone communication  with  the  schools.  At  present  telephone  mes- 
sages come  to  the  principal's  office  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  they 
are  frequently  unimportant.    This  and  the  personal  calls  of  parents 
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at  all  hours  during  the  school  session  naturally  lead  principals  to 
spend  their  time  altogether  too  much  in  their  offices  instead  of  in  the 
schools  supervising  the  teaching. 

3.  It  is  further  necessary  that  principals  be  relieved  sufficiently  of 
clerical  work  to  enable  them  to  devote  more  time  to  supervision. 

As  the  chief  function  of  the  principal  of  a  school  is  to  supervise 
the  teaching  in  her  school,  it  is  obvious  that  if  she  fails  of  success  in 
this  respect  she  ought  to  make  room  for  a  successor.  Successful 
supervision  by  principals  is  of  supreme  importance.  Without  it  the 
superintendent  can  not  build  up  a  superior  system  of  schools.  The 
greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  by  the  board  in  the 
appointment  of  principals. 

To  insure  the  efficiency  of  principals,  a  higher  minimum  require- 
ment, not  only  as  to  experience,  but  especially  as  to  extent  of  profes- 
sional training,  should  be  required  of  them  than  for  teachers.  While 
the  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  should  be  graduation  from  a 
high  school  in  a  four  years'  course  and  graduation  from  a  two  years' 
course  in  a  normal  school,  no  one  ought  to  be  eligible  for  a  priiici- 
paiship  who  has  not  had  at  least  three  years  of  professional  training 
in  addition  to  a  four  years'  high-school  course,  and  who  has  not  had 
experience  in  teaching  in  all  the  grades  which  she  would  have  to 
supervise  as  principaL  No  exceptions  to  these  requirements  should 
be  made. 

THE  TEACHING  CORPS. 

The  corps  of  teachers  in  Wilmington,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  good 
one,  better  than  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect,  considering  the 
Qonditions  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  work.  Some  are  excep- 
tionally capable.  Many  have  at  their  own  expense  attended  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  State  College  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  true  also  of  the  corps  of  principals,  three  having 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  seven  the  Delaware 
College.  The  teachers  are  loyal,  conscientious,  and  faithful.  There 
are  among  them  those  who  are  inefficient,  but  they  are  being 
gradually  eliminated. 

■ORE  INFORBfATION  AROUT  THE  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  RE  IN  SUPRRINTBNDENrs 

OFFICE. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  schools  other  than  about  the 
finances  that  the  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the  public  need  to 
know,  if  the  school^  are  to  be  administered  so  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
stant increase  secured  in  their  efficiency.  In  a  school  system  that  is 
steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  its  work  one  will  find,  among 
many  others,  that  the  following  things  are  happening: 
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1.  From  year  to  year  the  school  system  will  em*oll  a  larger  per^ 
centage  of  the  children  of  school  age  and  will  carry  them  further 
along  in  the  grades  before  they  drop  out. 

2.  The  number  of  over-age  pupils  and  of  pupils  who  are  making 
slow  progress  through  school  will  decrease. 

3.  There  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  failures  in  promotion  and  fewer 
who  drop  out  of  school  because  they  become  discouraged  and  dis^ 
heartened  in  their  work. 

4.  There  will  be  much  greater  regularity  in  school  attendance  andl 
fewer  absences. 

5.  There  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  until 
a  reasonable  limit  has  been  reached. 

6.  Teachers^  qualifications  will  be  advancing  steadily,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  and  work  will  increasingly  make  for  a 
more  stabilized  teaching  force. 

7.  When  pupils  do  leave  school  it  will  be  known  why,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  information,  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be  shaped  to 
meet  their  needs  better. 

8.  Pupils  will  be  followed  up  after  they  leave  school  in  order  to 
determine  wherein  their  training  could  have  been  improved. 

9.  Information  will  be  compiled  systematically  about  what  other 
school  systems  are  doing  in  order  that  the  system  in  question  may 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  elsewhere. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  characterize  the  system  that  is 
on  the  alert  to  improve.  Statistical  information,  and  information  of 
nonstatistical  character  about  the  system  necessary  to  this  end,  are 
secured  in  large  school  systems  by  a  group  of  experts  who  give  their 
whble  time  to  compiling  and  interpreting  such  facts ;  in  small  systems', 
this  is  handled  by  the  superintendent  through  a  carefully  devised 
system  of  reports  which  he  requires  principals  and  teachers  to  file  at 
stated  intervals  and  which  are  tabulated  and  jnade  available  by  a 
clerk  working  under  his  direction. 

INFORMATION  WHICH  SHOULD  BB  IN  THB  SUPERINTENDENrS  OFnCB. 

Among  the  facts  that  should  always  be  at  hand  in  the  superinten- 
dent's office,  in  order  that  the  school  authorities  of  Wilmington  may/ 
determine  for  themselves  whether  the  system  has  been  steadily  im- 
proving or  steadily  declining,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  number  of  children  at  different  ages  in  the  city  and  the  num- 
ber in  school,^both  public  and  private. 

2.  The  number  of  compulsory  attendance  age  in  and  out  of  school. 

3.  The  number  above  compulsory  attendance  age  in  and  out  of 
schooL 
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4.  The  ratio  of  pupils  above  compulsory  attendance  age  to  those  of 
compulsory  age.     Changes  in  ratio. 

5.  Number  of  pupils  for  each  100  beginners  dropping  out  of 
school  at  each  age  and  at  each  grade;  number  of  those  leaving  to 
enter  school  elsewhere;  number  leaving  for  other  causes. 

6.  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  to  complete  the  ele- 
mentary school  course;  the  high-school  course. 

7.  Per  cent  of  thc^  completing  the  elementary  schools  to  enter 
high  school. 

8-  Per  cent  of  those  entering  high  school  to  complete  the  course. 

9.  Per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter  college.  Kind  of 
work  done  in  college. 

10.  The  age-grade  distribution  of  all  pupils  for  each  school  and 
for  the  entire  system,  from  which  can  be  determined  facts  about 
retardation  and  acceleration  of  pupils. 

11.  Attendance.  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  number  be- 
longing, on  school  population;  distribution  showing  number  and 
per  cent  attending  1  to  10  days,  11  to  20,  and  so  on. 

12.  What  those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  within  4,  5, 
or  10  years  are  doing,  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school,  those  who  left  the  elementary  grades  without  graduating, 
those  who  left  high  school  without  graduating. 

13.  Per  cent  of  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  in  each  grade  and  in 
each  subject. 

14.  Ability  of  pupils  as  determined  by  school  grades,  standard 
tests,  and  mental  tests. 

15.  Various  cost  items. 

16.  Preparation,  experience,  and  other  significant  facts  regarding 
teachers. 

17.  Significant  facts  regarding  schools  in  other  cities. 

There  is  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  Wilmington  information 
upon  most  of  the  foregoing  points,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  clerical 
help  it  has  not  been  put  into  shape  for  use  by  the  board  or  the 
public  With  the  data  collected  but  uncompiled  and  uninterpreted 
it  is  impossible  for  the  board  of  education  to  know  whether  the  school 
system  has  been  steadily  improving  in  efficiency  or  declining.  In  a 
large  city  like  Wilmington  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
superintendent  himself  to  collect,  compile,  and  interpret  the  necessary 
dtdM  or  even  to  direct  the  work  of  a  clerk.  The  board  should,  there- 
force,  employ  some  one  trained  in  educational  statistics  to  make  a 
continuous  ^tistical  study  of  the  Wilmington  schools.  He  might 
well  be  made  assistant  superintendent  to  assist  the  superintendent 
and  supervisors  in  diagnosing  the  school  system.    After  such  person 
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has  been  employed  a  complete  filing  system,  several  of  which  have 
been  evolved,  should  be  introduced. 

The  facts  having  been  collected  and  compiled,  the  superintendent 
should  use  them  in  his  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  annual  report  should  be  so  written  that  the  public 
can  understand  it,  published,  and  given  wide  circulation  among  the 
citizens. 

2.  THE  FINANCING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAIN  NO  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  maintain  no  ac- 
counting system  in  the  sense  of  a  double-entry  set  of  books.  Prior 
to  the  present  fiscal  year,  other  than  a  record  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements maintained  in  the  city  auditor's  office,  and  memoranda 
information  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  thQ  board 
of  public  education,  the  accounting  of  school  expenditures  has  con- 
sisted of  a  voucher  file  and  lists  of  paid  vouchers. 

Beginning  with  the  present  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1920,  the  secretary 
of  the  board  has  adopted  the  New  York  State  system  of  reporting 
school  expenditures,  which  as  a  reporting  system  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  That  system  is  not  in 
itself  and  was  not  devised  by  the  originators  to  be  an  accounting 
system  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  evolved  as  a 
medium  by  which  a  centralized  agency  might  obtain  on  a  stand- 
ardized basis  annual  statements  of  school  expenditures.  In  its 
classification  and  distribution  of  expenditures  it  segregates  adminis- 
trative or  general  control  and  overhead  expenses,  instructional  ex- 
penses, building  operation  and  upkeep  expenses,  interest  and  bond 
payments,  capital  outlays,  and  the  expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies 
and  other  activities.  Its  adoption  is  commended,  but,  in  addition, 
a  regular  system  of  double-entry  accounts  by  which  the  financial 
activities  and  financial  condition  of  the  public  schools  may  be  re- 
flected should  also  be  put  into  effect. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDrrURBS  IN  EXCESS  OF  REVENUES. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  have  maintained  no 
general  ledger  accounts  they  have  been  without  ,the  information 
necessary  for  presenting  currently  operation  costs,  fund  statements, 
and  balance  sheets.  Therefore  in  order  to  ascertain  the  financial 
condition  of  the  schools  it  has  been  necessary  to  evolve  from  the  ex- 
isting data  such  statements  with  such  accuracy  as  conditions  permit ; 
and  these  statements,  a  general  fund  statement,  a  new-building 
fund  statement,  and  a  combined  fund  statement  are  set  forth  as 
Exhibit  L 
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From  this  combined  fmid  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  expendi- 
tures applicable  to  the  school  year  1919-20  are  $20,581.56  in  exqess 
of  the  revenues  for  that  year,  i.  e, : 

Expenditurea  applicable  to  school  year  191^20 $654,606.35 

Revenues  applicable  to  school  year  191&-20 631,725.29 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues 22,881.06 

Less  excess  of  cash  over  accounts  payable,  both  brought  forward 
from  year  191S-19 2, 299.  50 


Net  deficit  for  1919-20 20, 581. 56 

CURRBNT  BXPEN8BS  OF  WILMINGTON  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Eliminating  capital  expenditures,  the  current  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  school  year  1919-20,  together  with  per  capita 
cost  of  average  daily  attendance,  are  as  follows : 

Public  school  expenditures  in  19J9-20, 


PnipoM. 


Amount. 


Cost  per 
capita  aver- 

ape  daily 
attendance.1 


TMal. 


$557,800.53 


S51.99 


Omm^oaDtni 

iMCracUoBrdijtdioolt 

OpytlBB€ioftt>Uachooli 

indintenst 


22.669.96 
408,613.03 
54,349.56 
44,419.85 
4,301.60 
«23,446.53 


2.11 
38.08 
6.07 
4.14 
.40 
2.19 


>  Arerage  daily  atteodaoce  of  white  ecboole,  9,590;  colored  schools,  1,140;  total  10,730. 
"iDcIndes  $3,000  appropriated  by  city  council  direct  to  teachers*  retirement  fund. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  on  the  same  basis  the  expenditures 
of  the  Wilmington  public  schools  with  those  of  other  schools,  a 
statement  similar  to  the  above  has  also  been  prepared  as  follows 
for  1917-18,  for  which  period  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington has  made  an  analysis  of  school  expenditures  of  45  cities  of 
30^)00  to  100,000  population  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  Wilmington  public  schools  for 
1917-18  was  9,970. 

Per  capita  costs  in  Wilmington  and  other  cities. 


POfpOM. 

Amount. 

Cost  per  capita  of  average  daily 
attendance. 

Wilming- 
ton. 

Averaee  of 
io  cities. 

Per  cent. 

1MI ^ 

t354,«40.20 

135.57 

152.09 

68 

flflMnI 

13,918.10 
276,204.69 
30,414.33 
14,289.69 
2,256.92 
17,556.60 

1.40 
27.70 
Z.OH 
1.43 
.23 
1.76 

1.74 
36.06 
6.70 
2.72 
.80 
4.07 

81 

^^'"^^'^' "''^Mfhiidb 

76 

X^^^^^  ^Mt'Vil  iAnii*T 

45 

^^^^^Z^^fM^S^^^ 

51 

§JSm^^m  m^mt^^  as^  tljK^  MJlf  U'M 

29 

wtmmM  ^^m^^  ^t^  Inlrat 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  1917-18  Wilmington  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  but  68  per  cent  of  the  average;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  Wilmington  had  expended  46  per  cent  more  than  she 
did  she  would  have  expended  the  average  of  that  of  the  other  cities 
listed.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  Wilmington  in  1919-20,  three  years 
later,  has  not  reached  the  average  of  the  other  cities  in  1917-18.  On 
the  aforesaid  basis  Wilmington  ranked  thirty-fourth  in  the  group 
of  45  cities  in  1917-18  as  to  comparably  public-school  expenditures. 

SCHOOL   BXPENDITUBES   COMPARED   WITH    OTHEB   CITIES. 

A  statement  of  the  capital  outlays  for  public  schools,  as  shown  by 
expenditures  from  the  new  building  fund,  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  II. 
Other  outlays  may  have  been  made  from  the  general  fund,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  information,  it  will  be  seen  from  th^  following  state- 
ment that  $41,126,  which  is  the  average  amount  Wilmington  has  thus 
expended,  is  but  58  per  cent  of  the  average  that  cities  of  25,000  to 
100,000  population  have  so  expended. 

School  expenditures  since  1911} 


Year. 

Number 
ofcltlei}. 

ToUl 
amount. 

Average. 

1911-12 •. 

164 
179 
185 
180 
179 

88,292,478 
10,447,588 
13,531,152 
12,903.946 
13,918,496 

856,661 
68,866 
78,141 

191^13 

1918-14 

1914-15 

191M6 

771728 

1916-17' 

1917-1 S 

«141 

12,843,013 

91,085 

1918-19« 

Total 

1,028 

72.931,603 

70,944 

1  Information  prior  to  1911-12  not  obtainable. 

sin  1917  the  Bureau  of  Education  beean  collecting  information  biennially  instead  of  annually. 

•  List  of  cities  changed  to  those  of  30,000  to  100,000  population. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  had  a  net  investment  in  its  public  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  July  1, 1920,  of  $1,180,000, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  balance  sheet : 

Statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1920} 


ASSETS. 

Land  and  Improvements  to  land $206, 417. 00 

Buildings 1,971,623.35 

Equipment 146,816.87 

Cash «  20,054. 49 

^Accounts  receivable *  500. 00 


Total 2, 34.%  411. 71 


Bonds  payable 1305,000.00 

Mortgages  payable 36,500,00 

Accounts  payable 24,339.51 

Investment  of  school  corporation 1, 979, 572. 20 


Total 2,345,411.71 


» The  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  in  this  balance  sheet  are  taken  from  Ex- 
,hiblt  III.  probably  a  revision  of  land  values  would  increase  the  total  inveatment-.to  Bop3e 
extent. 

*  Excluding  $100,000  levied  In  the  school  tax  of  1919-20  for  the  construction  of  a  school 
4>nllding  In  the  distrtct  built  up  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  money  collected  but  not  as  yet  turned  over  by 
the  city  council  to  the  board  of  public  education.  •  -   .     •    .  ^ 

•Btatlmated.  ^ 
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Disregarding  the  above  liabilities  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
value  of  Wilmington  school  property  as  of  June  30,  1920,  is  $2,324,- 
857.  Deducting  $88,096,  outlays  during  1918-19  and  1919-20  (see 
Exhibit  II)  5  the  value  of  the  school  property  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1917-18  is  seen  as  $2,236,761.  Compared  with  the  analysis  of  school 
expenditures  of  the  45  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  population,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  Wilmington  stands  fifteenth,  and  has  less  than  one- 
half  the  amount  of  school  property  that  such  cities  as  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Springfield.  Mass.,  have,  and  practically  one-half  what  Des 
Modnes,  Iowa,  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  possess,  Springfield  being  equal 
in  population  and  the  other  three  cities  of  less  population  than  Wil- 
mington.    (See  Exhibit  IV.) 

BXPBKDrrURBS  OF  CnT  FOR  ALL  PUHFOSES  FOR  PAST  !•  TEARS. 

During  the  past  10  years  Wilmington  has  expended  the  following 
amounts  for  its  various  public  activities,  22.8  per  cent  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  public  schools. 

Appropriations  of  city  council  for  the  years  1910^11  to  1919-20,  inclusive,  as  set 
forth  in  city  ordinances. 


*  Rxdndliis  school  bonds,  interest  and  principal,  which  are  paid  from  the  appropriations 
t»  public  spools. 

'  Incladins  appropriations  to  police  committee  and  firemen's  pension  ftind. 

'Incladlns  appfopriaUons  to  Delaware  Anti-Tuberculoals  Society. 

^Indndlns  appropriations  to  teachers*  reUrement  fund,  and  also  appropriation  of 
1100,000.  leriea  In  school  tax  for  1919-20  but  which  has  not  as  yet  been  turned  over  to 
department  of  pa^Uc  schools. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  bond,  interest,  and  sinking-fund 
pajrments,  applicable  to  other  city  activities,  have  not  been  charged 
to  those  activities.  If  the  $100,000  expended  by  the  board  of  public 
education  during  this  period  in  the  payment  of  bonds,  and  also 
$96,822.50  for  interest,  are  submitted  in  like  manner,  the  amount 
%llotted  to  the  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  schools  can  be  reduced  to 
21.4  per  cent,  the  allotment  to  the  public  schools  then  appearing  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  allotment  to  the  other  departments.  But  ac- 
cepting the  portion  for  the  public  schools  as  23  per  cent  (it  was 
exactly  23  per  cent  for  the  public  schools  in  1917-18),  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  average  in  1917  in  219  cities  in  the  country  of  100,000 
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population  and  over,  which  was  31  per  cent,  it  is  seen  that  the  ex- 
penditures by  Wilmington  for  school  purposes  is  but  74  per  cent  of 
the  average  of  the  cities  considered,  and  that  Wilmington  must  in- 
crease her  expenditures  at  least  35  per  cent  to  equal  the  average. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROFERTT  IN  WILMINGTON. 

A  statement  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  available  for 
taxation  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  together  with  the  tax  rates  for 
the  past  10  years,  is  set  forth  as  Exhibit  V.^  The  assessment  is  re- 
ported by  the  tax  department  of  the  city  to  be  on  a  100  per  cent 
basis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  available 
for  taxation  in  1917-18  was  $83,438,675.  Compared  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  45  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  population  heretofore  referred 
to,  Wilmington  stands  eighteenth.  (See  Exhibit  VI.)  This  amount 
of  property  is  but  two-fifths  of  the  taxable  property  shown  by  the 
cities  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  each  of  about  the 
same  population  as  Wilmington,  and  which  cities  are  reported  as 
also  assessed  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  It  is  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property,  reduced  to  a  100 
per  cent  basis,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  which  cities  in  1917-18  were  half  the  size  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

The  tax  rate  for  Wilmington  for  school  purposes  during  the  past 
decade  shows  an  average  of  .47  cents ;  for  the  year  1916-17  it  was 
46  cents.  In  comparison  with  these  same  45  cities,  Wilmington 
stands  thirty-fourth.  (See  Exhibit  VII.)  This  tax  rate  for  school 
purposes  is  less  than  that  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
which,  as  stated  above,  have  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  taxable 
property;  and  furthermore,  it  is" but  a  trifle  over  one-half  the  tax 
rate  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  which  is  smaller  in  population  and  has  less 
taxable  property  than  Wilmington. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDFrURES  DURING  1919-2I. 

In  reviewing  the  expenditures  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington 
an  intensive  analysis  of  those  relevant  to  the  school  year  1919-20 
has  been  made,  all  payments  covering  deficit  of  the  previous  year 
being  set  aside.  In  this  analysis,  while  no  change  occurs  in  reporting 
the  actual  elements,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grouped  on  a  some- 
what different  basis  than  has  previously  been  the  custom.  But  with 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  increasing  yearly,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  important  that  they,  as  well  as  other  public 
expenditures,  be  presented  in  a  form  that  will  be  as  illuminating  as 

>  It  is  reported  that  Wilmington  raises  additional  revenaes  by  varloas  other  means 
than  by  direct  taxation,  such  as  fees  chargeable  against  business  actlyities,  special  li- 
censes, etc. 
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possible  to  the  average  citizen  and  presented  also  in  sufficient  detail 
to  secure  his  intelligent  review  and  criticism.  This  new  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  has  been  evolved  to  meet  this  need  and  in  the  belief 
that  if  a  citizen  can  see  more  clearly  the  manner  of  school  expendi- 
tures such  expenditures  will  be  stronger  in  their  appeal  for  his 
support. 

This  analysis  separates  the  expenditures  of  the  Wilmington  pub- 
lic schools,  relevant  to  the  school  year  of  1919-20,  as  follows: 


Amount. 

Fvowl. 

Told 

SGH  606.35 

Mi 

TUMIlUllMMIlhlll^tU  llmWIWWl 

554. 633. 66 
18,000.50 
81,»7ai9 

84.7 

3.8 

Biyaixf  i^Bfi  nfctinj  Tff  fbf  ftitmy.... 

12.5 

As  thus  outlined  a  general  analysis  is  set  forth  as  Exhibit  Vlll, 
and  detailed  analyses  supporting  the  general  analysis  as  Exhibits 

IX,  X,  XI,  xn,  xin,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  xvn,  xvin. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  analysis  had  to  be  made  within  a  time 
limit  and  from  data  existing  in  various  forms  and  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition. The  information  has  been  taken  from  vouchers,  pay  rolls, 
statements,  and  other  records  in  the  secretary's  office  and  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  supplemented  with  oral  informa- 
tion. Acknowledgment  is  to  be  made  of  the  use  of  the  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  school  accounts  made  for  the  board  of  public  educa- 
tion by  the  public  accountants  in  the  summer  of  1920.  In  various 
instances  it.has  not  been  clear  whether  certain  expenditures  belonged 
to  191&-19  or  1919-20.  It  is  tiierefore  possible  that  some  of  the  de- 
tailed allocations  may  not  be  correct  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  an  excess  charge  may  be  overshadowed  by  a 
charge  which  should  have  been  included,  or  vice  versa.  But  it  is 
believed  that  in  the  main  the  analysis  is  approximately  correct,  or 
at  least  near  enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 

THK  FINANCIAL  ADMINIBTBATION  AND  AOOOUNTIN6  PBOCSDUKB. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  in  the  light  of  twentieth-century  methods  and  scientific 
management,  is  subject  to  severe  criticism.  This  criticism,  however, 
is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  methods  and  not  to  individuals. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  existing  routine  and  procedure  comes  to  the 
present  members  of  the  board  of  public  education  as  a  legacy.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  board  is  attempting  the  impossible  in  endeav- 
oring collectively  and  individually  to  administer  the  financial  details 
of  the  public  schools.  The  budget,  instead  of  being  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  functions  and  representing  a  specific  program,  is  more  or 
less  of  a  hodgepodge  and  means  very  little  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view.     It  is  the  hei^t  of  absurdity  for  the  board  to  be 
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legislating  formally  on  such  things  as  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
25  feet  of  hose  for  a  school  building. 

At  the  present  time  the  board  collectively  authorizes  expendi- 
tures first  by  budget  appropriation  and  then  currently  by  detailed 
items.  Next,  as  committee  members  they  attempt  to 'audit  and 
approve  all  pay  rolls.  A  majority  of  the  finance  committee  must 
sign  all  invoices  and  pay  rolls — a  purely  pro  forma  proceeding  which 
dissipates  responsibility.  What  is  needed  is  a  surgeon  as  much  as 
a  survey  to  separate  the  board  from  much  of  the  useless  red  tape 
with  which  it  is  tied.  If  relieved  from  much  of  the  petty  detail,  the 
board  could  give  more  of  its  time  to  questions  of  policy  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  effect  economies,  or  at  least  effect  greater  accom- 
plishments for  the  same  amount  of  money.  A  change  in  the  city 
charter  which  would  require  the  city  government  to  turn  over  to  the 
schools  when  collected  the  full  revenues  from  the  school  tax  instead 
of  doling  out  one-twelfth  of  it  each  month,  would  mean  that  the 
schools  instead  of  the  city  government  would  receive  the  interest 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  funds  on  deposit.  The  re- 
taining by  the  city  government  of  $100,000  collected  in  the  school 
tax  in  1919-20  for  a  specific  school  building,  for  example,  means  a 
direct  loss  to  the  schools  and  to  the  school  children  of  approximately 
$4,000  annually  in  interest,  which,  needless  to  say,  could  have  been 
used  to  advantage. 

The  accounting  procedure,  or  rather  the  lack  of  accounting  pro- 
cedure, has  been  criticized  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  At  present  there 
is  no  knowledge  in  accounting  form  of  the  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  schools;  that  is,  the  orders  to  vendors  issued  and  unfilled,  and 
invoices  rendered  and  unpaid.  Instead  of  the  heads  of  various  de- 
partments making  their  own  purchases  for  supplies,  such  purchases 
should  all  clear  through  the  secretary's  office.  This  recommendation 
does  not  mean  a  hamstringing  of  the  heads  of  departments,  but  a 
combination  of  centralized  control  with  departmental  administra- 
tive latitude. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  secretary's  office  open  up  a  set  of  double 
entiy  books,  in  addition  to  the  record  of  expenditures,  and  maintain 
some  such  accounts  as  the  following: 

Gash.  Revenues. 

Accounts  receivable.  Bonds  payable. 

Contingent  liabilities.  Claims  registered. 

Undistributed  expenditures. 

Expenses :  Vouchers  payable. 

Prior  years. 
Current  year. 

Outlays. 

Land.  Mortgages  payable. 

Buildings. 

Bquipment 
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With  such  simple  basic  accounts  as  the  above,  the  school  would  be 
in  a  position  to  show  currently  the  financial  statements  common  to 
any  business  concern  of  standing;  and  together  with  the  form  of 
expenditure  analysis  whieh  has  been  adopted,  be  prepared  also  to 
give  currently  any  detailed  financial  statistics  that  may  be  called 
for. 

Z.  CHILD  ACXX)UNTING  IN  WILMINGTON. 

As  no  accurate  school  census  has  been  taken  in  Wihnington  in 
recent  years,  the  city  board  of  education  authorized  the  survey  com- 
missi<Mi  to  have  unpublished  data  in  the  Census  Bureau  tabulated. 
These  tabulations  follow : 

Popmiation  of  WUmingtim,  Del. 


fOB^jfled  by  tb«  BoreM  of  Census  from  the  Conns  of  1920  not  yetpabU^ 
Boiwi  of  Edoatian,  Not.  23,  l«ad.] 

lied.    Submitted  to  the  U.S. 

Color  or  race. 

Under 

1 
year. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

3 

years. 

4 
years. 

5 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 

9 
years 

10 
years. 

Total 

7,m 

%m 

2«3Z7 

2,282 

2,045 

2,U1 

2,068 

1,«7 

1,990 

1,780 

1,796 

WUtet 

1,304 

1,110 

1,1M 

145 

74 

71 

2,983 

1^122 

1,140 

137 

58 

7» 

2,200 

1,090 
118 
55 
•3 

2,155 

1,070 

1,085 

127 

83 

84 

1,880 

'948 

055 

148 

72 

74 

1,977 

971 
134 
83 
71 

1,906 

938 

087 

153 

77 

76 

1.782 

848 

934 

155 

83 

72 

*'S 

888 

151 
77 
74 

1,828 
801 
827 
122 
80 
83 

1,840 

Hei; 

791 

Fvnie 

849 

BiHik end  Mulatto.... 

155 
75 

FfiMle 

80 

Color  or  race. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

U 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

1.^ 

Ttrtal 

1,825 

1,902 

1,850 

1,568 

1,534 

1,723 

1,852 

1,749 

1,968 

1,909 

40,583 

WMf, 

1,7M 
783 
«21 
121 
55 
M 

1,724 
865 
8SB 
178 
91 
87 

1,507 
753 
754 
143 
07 
78 

1,481 
717 
744 
127 
85 
82 

1,385 
873 
712 
149 
68 
83 

1,577 
768 
800 
146 
80 
86 

1,487 
745 
742 
165 
87 
78 

1,557 
745 
812 
192 
66 
126 

1,747 
831 
916 
281 
90 
122 

1,655 
776 
880 
244 
122 
122 

37,354 

Meh 

18,298 

fmnh 

19,068 

BlMk end  Mulatto.... 
Meh 

3,220 
1  534 

TfiMle 

1,606 

*  Includes  all  colors  or  races  exo^  Black  and  Mnlatta 

For  purposes  of  discussion  a  regrouping  of  the  census  data  follows : 
Regrouping  of  census  data. 


White.     Colored.      Total. 


ChadrvBOTeafSofafte 

Ckfldnn  7  to  13,  Inclusive  (cooipalsory  period). 
ChOdntk  14  to  18  (above  compulsory  period).. . 

Total 

Ckadr«Bl5tol8(hi^-sdiooli(e)... 

'""■    1 14  to  15 (work-penmt  ace) 


1,905 
11,784 
7,467 


21,136 


6,006 
2,H46 


153 

1,025 

779 


632 
276 


2,058 
12,789 
8,246 


28,003 


6,658 
3,122 


In  order  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  population  falling  within 
the  compulsory  school  period  was  enrolled  in  schools,  the  commission 
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secured  a  report  of  all  children,  according  to  age,  enrolled  in  all 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  in  Wilmington.  These  data, 
arranged  to  correspond  with  the  preceding  table,  follow : 

Enrollment  in  all  schools  of  Wilmington,  1920;  distributed  by  age  groups. 


• 

Public  schools. 

Total 

in  all 

private 

schools. 

Total 
in  all 
paro- 
chial 
schools. 

Grand 
total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Children  6  Ttan  of  ace 

1,344 

8,638 
2,127 

163 

1,082 

331 

1,507 
9,620 
2,458 

49 
364 
119 

523 

3,988 

521 

2,079 

Children  7  lo  13,  incjfusive 

13,972 

Chll<lr«n  14  to  W,  inolmive 

3|098 

Total 

12,009 

1,570 

13,585 

532 

4,032 

19,1.0 

Children  15  to  18,  inclusive  (high-school  age) 

1,221 
1,449 

190 
236 

1,411 
1,685 

88 
68 

240 
45 

1,739 

Children  14  to  15  (work-permit  age) 

2,1  8 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  shows  certain  discrepancies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  report,  there  were  2,058  children  6  years  of 
age,  and  according  to  the  school  registers  there  were  2,079,  or  21 
more  enrolled  than  were  accounted  for  by  the  census.  For  the  age 
group  7-13,  inclusive,  there  were  by  the  census  12,789  children,  and 
by  the  school  registers  13,972  enrolled,  or  1,183  more  than  were 
accounted  for  by  the  census.  These  discrepancies  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  included  the  children 
in  Wilmington  on  a  particular  date,  while  the  enrollment  figures 
include  all  the  different  children  enrolled  during  the  year.  Since 
the  population  of  Wilmington  was  a  shifting  one,  children  having 
enrolled,  and  having  moved  away  before,  and  others  having  moved 
in  after,  the  census  was  taken,  the  school  enrollment  naturally  showed 
more  children  than  would  be  in  the  city  at  the  particular  date  when 
the  Federal  census  was  taken. 

No  such  discrepancies  occur  in  the  age  groups  above  13  years. 
There  were  by  the  census  8,246  children  14  to  18  years  of  age,  only 
3,098  of  these  being  in  school.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  at  least  5,148 
children  from  this  age  group  are  out  of  school.  All  these  are  above 
the  compulsory  age  limit.  Some  of  this  group,  especially  those  14 
years  of  age,  would  belpng  to  the  elementary  school.  The  majority 
of  those  above  14  belong  to  high  school,  but  comparatively  few  are 
to  be  found  there.  The  census  gives  6,658  children  15  to  18,  inclu- 
sive; the  school  registers  of  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools 
show  only  1,739  belonging  to  this  age  group,  leaving  4,919  children 
of  high-school  age  out  of  school.  No  doubt  the  number  on  the  school 
register  for  this  age  group  is  too  high,  as  in  the  case  of  other  age 
groups,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  the  data  comprise  all  children 
enrolled  for  the  year,  while  the  census  includes  only  children  who 
were  in  Wilmington  on  a  particular  date. 
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IRREGUUIRITT  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Although  apparently  nearly  all  the  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  are  enrolled  in  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  the  attend- 
ance is  not  what  it  should  be  in  either  the  white  or  the  colored 
public  schools.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  for  the  white 
schools  was  144  days  and  for  the  colored  schools  133  days.  The 
schools  were  in  session  183  days,  so  that  each  child  in  the  white 
schools  lost  on  an  average  37  days  and  in  the  colored  schools  50 
days  of  the  term.  The  average  number  of  "days  belonging,"  by 
white  children  was  160  and  by  the  colored,  159,  so,  on  an  average 
each  white  child  lost  16  days  and  each  colored  child  26  days  of  the 
time  for  which  he  was  enrolled. 

Stated  in  another  way  the  actual  working  school  year  for  white 
schools  in  Wilmington  was  only  144  days  and  for  colored  schools 
only  133  dajrs,  yet  the  schools  were  open  more  than  180  days.  Since 
each  white  child  lost  16  days  and  each  colored  child  26  days,  there 
was  a  total  loss  of  232,440  days,  which,  translated  into  money  loss 
on  the  basis  of  per  capita  operating  cost,  amounts  to  approximately 
$45,000. 

In  other  words,  if  every  child  had  been  perfect  in  attendance  the 
cost  would  have  been  no  more  than  it  actually  was,  but  the  educa- 
tional returns  would  have  been  much  greater. 

In  order  to  show  how  well  the  children  attended  school  the  fol- 
lowing table  was  compiled,  which  shows  the  number  attending  from 
1  to  10  days,  11  to  20,  and  so  on : 

DUtribuiion  of  attendance  in  public  schools. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  LAW. 

A  first  essential  step  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  is  to  learn  how  many  children  of  school  age  there  are 
in  the  city.  This  information  can  be  secured  only  through  the  tak- 
ing of  a  school  census  at  definitely  stated  times.  Such  a  census 
should  show:  (1)  How  many  children  there  are  who  ought  to  be  in 
school;  (2)  where  they  live;  (3)  how  many  are  enrolled  in  the  public, 
in  private,  and  in  parachial  schools.  Much  other  valuable  infor- 
mation can  likewise  be  obtained  which  when  analyzed  will  provide 
the  school  authorities  with  dependable  basis  for  drawing  conclu- 
sions regarding  many  problems  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
system. 

Furthermore,  if  the  school  board  had  been  having  a  census  taken 
annually  or  even  at  less  frequent  intervals,  and  if  they  had  analyzed 
the  returns,  they  would  have  known  better  where  to  locate  school 
buildings  for  they  would  have  known  where  the  school  population 
was  increasing  most  rapidly. 

A  CUMULATIVE  CENSUS  CARD. 

Supplementary  to  a  formal  census  canvas  of  the  city  made  at  given 
intervals  the  attendance  department  should  make  and  keep  up  to  date 
cumulative  family  record  cards  each  of  which  should  contain  besides 
other  social  data  the  name,  address,  sex,  age,  nativity,  whether  at- 
tending public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  class  of  such  school ;  the 
reason  for  not  attending  school,  if  employed,  where  and  how,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  school  history  of  every  child  in  the  family. 
This  family  record  card  should  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  attendance  department  and 
the  other  to  be  kept  on  file  with  the  principal  of  the  school  attended 
by  the  children. 

These  cards  should  be  kept  up  to  date  by  adding  the  names  of 
children  moving  into  the  city  and  entering  school  after  the  annual 
census  has  been  taken.  If  this  is  done  the  whereabouts  of  every  child 
of  school  age  can  be  known  at  all  times  and  the  essential  facts  about 
each  can  be  secured  upon  a  moment's  notice. 

After  the  annual  census  has  been  taken  it  should,  early  in  the 
school  term,  be  checked  against  the  enrollment  in  the  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools  to  ascertain  what  children  are  out  of  school. 
This  being  known  the  attendance  officers  can  visit  the  homes  of  these 
children  to  inquire  why  they  have  not  entered  school.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  census  report,  if  kept  in  permanent  form,  is  of  ines- 
timable value  not  only  in  enforcing  laws  having  to  do  with  compul-  . 
sory  attendance,  with  child  labor,  and  with  the  granting  of  work 
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permits,  but  it  will  give  valuable  information  regarding  the  growth 
of  the  city,  the  direction  this  growth  is  taking,  and  the  changing 
ind  shifting  character  of  the  population — information  which  is 
essential  if  the  board  is  to  plan  wisely  far  enough  ahead  to  provide 
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tbe  necessary  scliool  accommodations  by  the  time  they  are  needed — 
something  the  ^Wilmington  board  has  not  done,  possibly  because  it 
did  not  know  anjtbing  definite  about  the  school  population  of  ti\,e 
dty. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

Up  tx>  March,  1919,  in  Wilmington,  no  real  attempt  was  made  to 
enforce  the  compulsory-attendance  law  which  had  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  several  years.  In  March,  1919,  three  truant,  or  attendance, 
oflScers  were  employed  by  the  school  department. 

Each  officer  is  assigned  a  district  and  required  to  visit  each  school 
twice  a  week  and  to  telephone  once  a  week.  Principals  may,  how- 
ever, call  the  attendance  officers  at  any  time.  These  officers  visit 
the  homes  of  children  who  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly. 
A  record  and  the  result  of  each  visit  is  kept  by  a  card  system.  If 
the  parent  does  not  comply  with  the  request,  formal  notice  is  served ; 
and  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  this'notice,  he  is  summoned  before  the 
justice  of  peace  for  a  hearing. 

Since  the  employment  of  the  attendance  officers  school  attendance 
has  improved.  During  the  year  1919-20  there  were  reported  to  these 
officers,  4,975  cases  of  irregular  attendance.  Of  these,  4,399  were  re- 
turned to  the  public  schools  and  62  to  private  schools.  In  addition, 
418  truants  were  put  in  schools.  Only  97  of  these  might  be  classed 
as  habitual.  That  the  attendance  officers  were  busy  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  made  4,910  visits  to  homes,  1,359  to  schools,  25 
to  the  courts,  and  161  miscellaneous,  making  a  total  of  6,459,  or  2,153 
for  each  officer,  or  an  average  of  12  visits  a  day,  which  is  a  large 
number  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  district  is  large  and  usually 
much  territory  had  to  be  traversed  to  visit  the  homes. 

Legal  notice  was  served  upon  840  parents,  14  were  prosecuted 
with  costs  and  fines,  and  2  were  dismissed.  From  the  foregoing 
it  is  evident  that  the  compulsory  attendance  division  has  rendered  a 
genuine  service  to  the  schools  of  Wilmington. 

By  referring  to  the  Federal  census  and  the  school  register  data, 
and  by  taking  into  account  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  found 
between  the  census  and  enrollment,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
nearly  all  the  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  in  Wilmington 
enroll  in  some  school.  The  Federal  census  data  show,  too,  that  only 
96  children  from  7  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive,  are  reported  as  not 
having  enrolled  in  school  some  time  within  the  school  year,  from 
September,  1919,  to  January,  1920. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

One  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  officers  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  children  do  not  enroll,  except  as  they  may  discover 
them  by  inquiry  among  children  in  school  who  may  know  of  some 
who  are  not  in  school.  As  elsewhere  recommended,  a  school  census 
would  enable  these  officers  to  locate  every  child  and  place  him  in 
school  if  he  has  no  good  reason  for  being  absent. 
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Another  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  that  there  is  no 
cooperation  between  the  attendance  officers  and  the  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Of  course  the  Wilmington  board  of  education  has 
no  administrative  relation  with  these  schools,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  see  that  every  child  of  compulsory  attendance  age  is  in 
school  somewhere  and  that  he  attends  regularly. 

The  attendance  department  does  not  even  know  how  many  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  much  less  how 
well  they  attend.  There  is  no  system  of  transfer  from  private  to 
public  schools.  Children  who  leave  the  public  schools  to  enter  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools  are  followed  up  to  see  that  they  enter  these, 
but  there  is  no  such  follow-up  when  a  pupil  leaves  the  private  or 
parochial  school  since  the  attendance  officers  are  not  notified  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  pupil  to  transfer. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  in  school  and  in  regular  attendance  the  Wilmington  school 
board  must  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  attendance  officers  to 
include  the  children  in  all  private  and  parochial  schools.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  legislative  body  would  pass  a  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  so  that  those  parents  who  enroll  their  children  in  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools  may  keep  them  out  at  any  time  and  for 
any  reason.  It  is  inconceivable  that  John  Smith,  who  sends  his 
children  to  public  school,  is  fined  because  he  does  not  keep  them  in 
school  the  required  time,  while  John  Jones,  who  sends  his  children 
to  a  private  school,  may  keep  them  at  home  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
For  the  Wilmington  school  board  to  compel  all  children  of  com- 
pulsory age  to  attend  school  according  to  the  provision  of  the  law 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  private 
and  parochial  schools.  This  fact  must  be  remembered:  That  the 
law  provides  that  every  parent  of  children  from  7  to  14  years  of  age 
must  send  them  to  some  school.  What  school  is  not  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  school  board  so  long  as  the  children  are  receiving 
instruction  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  public  schools. 

Another  difficulty  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  under  which  Wilmington  is  operating  permits  a  child 
to  leave  school  at  14  years  of  age,  no  matter  what  grade  he  has  com- 
pleted, even  if  it  is  only  the  first  or  no  grade  at  all.  The  child- 
labor  bureau,  however,  does  not  issue  work  permits  to  children  14 
years  of  age  unless  they  have  completed  the  fifth  grade.  Thus  chil- 
dren 14  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  and  who 
have  quit  school  are  not  permitted  to  work.  Such  children  may 
roam  the  streets  so  far  as  the  compulsory  attendance  department  of 
the  Wilmington  schools  is  concerned. 
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The  compulsory  attendance  law,  under  which  Wilmington  is  oper- 
ating, and  the  child  labor  law  should  be  made  to  harmonize  so  that 
children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  be  in  school  or  at  work. 

HOLDING  POWBR  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  pupils  enrolled  remain  in  school  until  they  become  14 
years  of  age.  The  number  in  school  is  practically  constant  from  6 
to  14  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  14  there  is  a  falling  off;  at  15 
there  are  not  half  as  many  in  school  as  at  13.  Conditions  in  this 
respect  in  Wilmington  are  practically  the  same  as  in  42  other  cities 
of  more  than  25,000  population,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 

Total  net  enrollment  in  Wilmington  public  schools,  1919-20,  distributed  by  ages. 


EUIONATION  BT  GRADES. 

Children  in  Wilmington  are  staying  in  school  until  the  seventh 
grade,  when  they  begin  to  drop  out  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  eighth 
grade  almost  half  have  gone,  and  in  the  fourth  year  high  school 
only  about  one-sixth  survive,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  among  each  hundred  begin- 
ners who  are  in  school  at  each  grade : 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  for  every  iOO  pupils  entering  first  grade. 
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For  every  100  beginners  there  are  174  in  the  first  grade,  54  in  the 
eighth,  and  16  in  the  fourth  year  high  school.  The  number  in  excess 
of  100  in  the  lower  grades  represent  the  holdovers.  This  is  not  as 
good  a  showing  as  is  made  by  42  other  cities,  where  there  are,  for 
every  100  beginners,  154  in  the  first  grade,  74  in  the  eighth,  and  19 
in  the  fourth  year  high  school.  In  Wilmington  there  is  more  of  a 
clogging  process  iij  the  first  six  grades,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren are  14  years  of  age  the  average  ones  begin  to  drop  out.  The 
schools  are,  however,  holding  the  pupils  one  or  two  years  longer  than 
in  1913,  when  the  eliminating  process  began  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  while  in  1919  it  did  not  begin  until  the  seventh  grade. 

This  table  shows  that  practically  no  greater  proportion  entered  the 
eighth  grade  and  all  grades  above  in  1920  than  in  1913,  but  that  a 
larger  proportion  entered  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  In 
the  primary  grades  the  proportion  of  holdovers  is  about  the  same  as 
in  1913;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  point  where  the  system  has  gained  in 
the  effectiveness  of  its  holding  power  during  the  period  from  1913  to 
1920  is  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

In  comparing  Wilmington  with  the  average  of  42  other  cities  of 
the  country  in  respect  to  this  matter,  this  is  to  be  observed :  That  in 
the  first  grades  the  number  of  repeaters  is  about  the  same;  that  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  repeaters  in  Wilmington  in  1920  ran 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  42  cities ;  and  that  from  the  eighth 
grade  up  through  the  high  school  the  schools  hold  proportionately 
fewer  pupils  than  do  the  schools  of  the  42  cities  with  which  Wil- 
mington is  compared. 

4.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHILDREN  THROUGH  SCHOOL. 

There  are  in  Wilmington,^  whites  and  313  colored  children  3 
years  or  more  years  over  age^ftir  their  respective  grades.  If  the  same 
law  were  in  force  in  Wilmington  as  in  New  Jersey,  that  all  children 
3  or  more  years  over  age  be  placed  in  special  classes,  about  30  such 
classes  would  be  necessary.  Under  present  conditions,  with  respect 
to  school  buildings  and  lack  of  classrooms,  no  provision  can  be  made 
even  for  the  mentally  defective,  not  to  mention  pupils  who  have 
become  over  age  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  next  few  paragraphs  attention  is  called  more  in  detail  to 
the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  Wilmington  schools,  its  special 
significance,  and  the  methods  of  reducing  it. 

Since  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  is  8  years  in  length, 

a,  child  entering  at  6  years  of  age  should  complete  the  course  at  15. 

In  the  compilation  of  the   age-grade  data   for  the   Wilmington 

schools,  children  of  the  first  grade  who  are  6  and  7  years  of  age  are 

270e6*— 21 4 
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considered  normal,  all  8  years  of  age  and  over,  over  age.  In  the 
second  grade,  children  under  7  years  of  age  are  considered  under 
age,  all  7  and  8  years  of  age,  normal,  and  all  9  or  more  years,  over 
age,  and  so  on  through  the  grades,  allowing  two  years  for  normal 
age,  or  9  years  for  a  child  entering  at  6  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course.  This  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  normality,  but  it  is 
the  basis  upon  which  most  age-grade  studies  have  been  made  and 
is  used  in  this  report  so  that  Wilmington  may  be  compared  with 
other  cities  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  children  for  their  respective 
grades. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  public  school  chil- 
dren by  age  and  grade,  also  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children 
under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age  for  their  respective  grades : 

Age-Qrade  distribution  of  enrollment  {tehite  schools),  1919-20. 


^ 


Age-grade  distribution  of  enrollmei ^colored  schools),  1919-20 
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Summary  of  og&ifraAe  di9trihutUm  (white  9chooU)» 


Summary  of  age-grade  dutrihuHon  (colored  schools). 


It  may  be  noted  that  many  children  are  over  age,  the  average  for 
the  school  system,  including  i^(<ti^  high  school,  being  52.1  per  cent. 
This,  however,  is  somewhat  above  the  average  for  cities  of  Wilming- 
ton's class,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

If  there  were  no  children  more  than  one  or  two  years  too  old  for 
their  grades  the  situation  in  Wilmington  would  not  be  serious,  but 
there  are  384  white  children  and  313  colored  children  three  or  more 
years  over  age,  distributed  by  grades  as  follows : 
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Number  and  per  cent  over  age,  by  years. 


Years  over  age. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

more'. 

Nnrph^,  ^hftf* 

1,618 

283 
18.1 

714 
5.0 
187 
11.9 

268 
^2 
155 
9.8 

91 
.8 
77 
4.9 

25 

Percent 

.2 

Number,  colorwl 

73 

Percent 

5.1 

Total,  white  and  colored 

1,<K>1 
U.O 
12.7 

901 
6.6 
5.3 

423 
3.1 
1.9 

168 
1.2 
.6 

0^ 

Percent 

.7 

P«  cent  of  retardation 

.3 

The  distribution  for  the  white  schools  of  Wihnington  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  80  cities,  but  the  over-age  colored  children  cause 
Wilmington  to  make  a  poorer  showing  than  the  80  cities. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  the  seriousness  of  those  three  or  more 
years  over  age  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  children  16  years  of  age  who  have  not  reached  the  eighth 
grade,  the  number  15  years  of  age  who  have  not  reached  the  seventh 
grade,  and  so  on : 

Children  of  given  ages  who  tuive  not  reached  given  grades. 


White. 

Colored. 

Number  of  children. 

Age. 

Grade 

not 

reached. 

Number  of  children. 

Age. 

OrMle 

not 

leached. 

22 

16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

21 

16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

Eighth. 
Seventh 

£3 

55 

lOB 

70 

Sixth. 

103 

64 

Fifth. 

57 

5^-      ,     ,                     

Fourth. 

29 

nB^.... 

STs 

12 

^8?^::::....:.::: ::::::.::: 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  none  of  these  children  will  complete  the 
eighth  grade.  None  of  the  Wilmington  children  now  in  the  eighth 
grade  are  more  than  two  years  over  age.  Indeed,  very  few  in  this 
grade  are  two  years  over  age,  most  of  the  over-age  children  having 
dropped  out  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade. 

BICSNnnCANCE  OF  RETARDATION. 

An  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Wilmington  school  system,  and  in  fact  any  school  system,  is  the 
extent  to  which  children  are  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age 
for  their  respective  grades.  The  seriousness  of  retardation  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  results  to  the  child  himself,  the  educational 
loss  to  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  and  the  financial  loss 
which  001X169  ^m  tba  added  expense  of  carrying  a  pupil  over  the 
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same  work  two  or  more  times.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  of  the 
most  importance.  The  child  becomes  discouraged  and  leaves  school 
as  soon  as  the  compulsory  attendance  law  will  permit,  while  the  com- 
munity loses  the  possibility  of  adding  to  its  population  an  educated 
citizen. 

Children  who  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year  of  school  miss  the  larger  part  of  the  education  which  the  city 
provides  for  its  children,  and  they  do  not  receive  the  minimum 
amount  which  is  by  general  agreement  considered  necessary  as  prepa- 
ration for  intelligent  citizenship.  Many  'children  in  Wilmington  do 
not  advance  far  enough  to  acquire  the  permanent  habits  which  the 
school  aims  to  inciilcate,  and  the  little  education  acquired  is  not 
sufficient  for  ordinary  needs. 

The  injury  of  retardation  is  not  confined  to  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
Jren'^leave  school  early  and  are  therefore  deprived  of  an  education, 
but  to  the  fact  that  while  they  do  remain  in  school  the  instruction  is 
not  adapted  to  their  abilities  They  do  not,  therefore,  receive  full 
benefit  for  the  time  which  they  devote  to  school,  and  since  they  are 
improperly  classified  they  are  a  burden  to  the  teacher  and  a  handicap 
to  the  pupils  who  are  making  normal  progress.  This  classification 
means  that  the  teacher  either  neglects  the  backward  children,  or  else 
devotes  to  them  the  time  needed  for  the  proper  advancement  of  the 
bright  children. 

OONDinONS  DtPBOVINa 

Simply  to  show  present  conditions  with  respect  to  retardation  in 
Wilmington  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  retardation  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  several  years 
ago,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Showing  retardation  for  a  period  of  one  year. 


Afii. 

1913-14 

iM7-18 

191^» 

Wllttc 

Colend. 

WUte. 

Colorad. 

Wbita. 

Colond. 

YTate^n          ,  . 

JPerceni. 

1.5 

5&7 

M.8 

PtretfU. 
4.6 
4S.0 

PaufU. 

a.5 

e7.o 

ao.fr 

Perunt. 

1.5 

88.9 

59.5 

Peru^. 

70.2 
25. 8 

Percent. 
X6 

M«nMl^t 

44.7 

Owinr. •■ 

58.7 

In  the  white  schools  there  is  now  a  greater  proportion  of  under  age 
and  normal  age  children  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  over  age  than 
in  1913.  In  the  colored  schools  there  has  been  practically  no  change. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  tiikt  during  the  war  many  Negro  chil- 
dren who  had  nerer  been  in  school,  or  at  least  only  intermittently, 
moved  to  Wilmington.  Th^re  being  bo  special  dasses  for  children 
over  age,  they  were  placed  in  the  grade  to  which  their  scholastic  at- 
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tainlnents  entitled  them,  with  the  result  that  many  children  10,  11, 
12,  and  13  years  of  age  were  placed  in  the  primary  grades.  If  this 
condition  had  not  arisen  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  colored 
schools  would  undoubtedly  have  been  reduced  -as  it  was  in  the  white 
schools. 

MBTHODB  FOB  RBDUONCS  AMOUNT  OF  RBTABDATION. 

There  are  now  in  Wilmington  fewer  over-age  children  than  in 
1913,  because  the  promotion  system  has  been  made  more  flexible  and 
more  children  are  promoted,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  section  of  this 
report  treating  of  promotion. 

Six  elementary  simmier  schools  have  been  organized,  to  which 
children  who  fail  in  one  or  two  subjects,  who  have  passed  but  need 
strengthening,  and  who  may  be  able  with  a  little  extra  work  to  skip 
a  grade,  are  admitted.  During  the  summer  of  1920  there  weia^  ^^ 
children  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  being  329.  Of  those  en- 
rolled 277  worked  off  conditions,  130  were  strengthened,  16  were 
enabled  to  skip  a  grade,  and  40  failed.  The  organization  of  these 
summer  schools  is  a  forward  step,  and  they  have  done  much  to  lower 
the  amount  of  retardation.  More  should  be  established  smd  the  term 
gradually  extended  so  that  the  school  children  of  Wilmington  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  48  weeks  a  year,  as  recom- 
mended in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Special  classes  should  be  provided  so  that  children  who  are  a 
burden  to  a  room  may  be  removed  and  given  instruction  suited  to 
their  abilities  and  needs.  Btit  special  rooms  are  out  of  the  question 
under  present  congested  conditions.  Not  until  after  new  buildings 
are  erected  can  much  be  done  to  provide  special  classes  for  those 
children  needing  special  help. 

This  much,  however,  can  be  doneVlFhe  children  in  a  room  can  be 
grouped  so  that  the  slow-moving  older  pupils  need  not  be  in  the 
same  class  with  the  younger  and  brighter  children.  If  there  are, 
for  instance,  three  first  grades  in  a  building,  the  children  can  be  di- 
vided into  six  groups,  thus  making  only  about  a  six  weeks^ 
interval  between  groups.  With  such  arrangement  a  child  need  not 
be  held  until  the  end  of  the  term  and  be  required  to  repeat  a  half 
year's  work.  He  can  be  dropped  back  to  the  group  just  below  when 
he  shows  that  he  can  not  keep  up  with  the  group  that  he  is  in,  or  if 
he  shows  special  ability  he  can  be  advanced  to  the  group  above. 

An  experiment  now  under  way  in  Wilmington  promises  much  to 
diminish  retardation.  In  two  buildings  the  teachers  are  advanced 
with  their  classes  for  a  period  of  two  years.  As  yet  no  statistical 
facts  are  at  hand  to  show  whether  a  greater  proportion  of  pupils  are 
promoted  under  this  plan  than  under -that  of  having  the  teacher  re- 
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main  year  after  year  in  the  same  grade.  The  teachers  who  have  been 
advanced  with  their  classes  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  plan,  saying 
that  they  are  now  enabled  to  promote  more  children  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  know  them  better.  These  teachers  say  that  they  now 
often  promote  children  who,  if  they  had  to  be  sent  to  a  new  teacher, 
would  be  held  back.  This  is  possible  because  teachers  know  the 
weakness  of  the  children  in  question  and  know  just  what  work  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard,  whereas  a  new  teacher 
would  not.  It  is  also  claimed  that  much  time  is  saved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term,  because  no  review  is  needed  to  ascertain  just  what 
the  children  have  studied.  All  the  reviewing  that  is  necessary  is  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  the  pupils  after  a  few  months'  vacation. 

The  plan  of  advancing  the  teacher  with  the  class  having  proved 
successful  in  the  two  schools,  it  should  be  extended  to  other  buildings 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  it  will  without  doubt  assist  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  retardation,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  that 
come  from  a  teacher's  being  with  her  class  for  several  years.  Teachers 
may  well  be  promoted  with  the  children  through  three  or  four  years. 
Exx)erience  in  many  places  has  proven  the  value  of  this. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  BLEMENTABT  GRADES. 

The  promotion  rate  has  been  much  increased  in  both  the  white  and 
colored  schools.  In  June,  1915,  only  85  per  cent  of  the  white  pupils 
were  promoted;  in  June,  1920,  the  promotion  rate  reached  91  per 
cent,  which  is  about  as  high  an  average  as  it  is  possible  to  secure,  sinc^ 
Uiere  always  will  be  some  children  in  a  graded  school  who  must  for 
one  reason  or  another  repeat  a  term's  work.  In  June,  1915,  only  72 
per  cent  of  the  colored  children  were  promoted;  in  1920  the  per  cent 
promoted  was  81. 

The  following  table  shows  the  promotions  in  the  elementary  schools 
distributed  by  grades  in  June,  1920 : 

PromatioHM  in  the  elementary  grades,  June,  1920. 
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A  glance  at  the  table  reveals  a  much  lower  promotion  rate  in  the 
seventh  and  eighjth  grades  in  both  the  white  and  the  colored  schools 
than  in  the  first  six  grades.  There  is  possibly  no  explanation  for  this 
except  that  the  teachers  in  these  two  grades  have  too  high  standards 
for  promotion,  or  possibly  tliese  grades  are  not  supervised  as  care- 
fully. Eighty- four  per  cent  is  too  few  to  promote  in  any  school.  The 
average  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  at  least  90  per  cent, 
or  as  high  as  in  the  lower  grades. 

There  is  considerable  variation  among  buildings  in  respect  to  pro- 
motions, ranging  from  84  in  one  school  to  97  per  cent  in  another.  The 
lower  ratios  are  usually  in  the  .buildings  where  the  grammar  grades 
are  housed, 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURES. 

Many  things  contribute  to  the  failure  of  pupils,  not  the  least  of 
these  being  irregular  attendance.  Many  of  these  failing  in  June  at- 
tended only  part  of  the  term.  The  fact  that  poor  attendance  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures  is  self-evident.  The  following  table  made  up 
from  teachers'  reports  for  several  years  on  the  cause  of  nonpromotion 
shows  a  number  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  absence  from  school : 

Nonpramotions  and  causes — Elementary  scJiools,* 


Causes. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


fe  of  schools 

Outside  Interests  or  work. 
Late  entnmce. 


Lateei 

IndifleL 

Work  of  grade  too  difficult  for  mental  capacity . 

Kentil  deficiency- - 


Immatmlty  of  pupils 
Pner  ptonLpa]  oodcUtion. 
Other  causas 

Total 


884 
70 
11 
61 

149 

476 
87 
34 

300 
16 


839 
49 
16 
64 

186 

431 
38 
0 

174 
59 


490 
28 
17 
62 

90S 

855 
81 
15 

126 
10 


291 
27 
24 
37 

m 

360 
48 
18 
« 

47 


TO 
M 

n 

99 
284 
888 

86 
U 

s 


1,518 


1,587 


1,367 


1.17^ 


v5 


^  As  reported  by 

It  may  be  noted  that  work  which  was  too  difficult  for  pupils  who 
were  not  really  mentally  deficient  but  rather  mentally  retarded  or 
were  slow  to  grasp  ideas  caused  many  failures.  These  children  need 
special  attention  in  classes  for  children  in  what  might  be  termed 
"  opportunity  classes."  Indifference  is  another  cause  of  nonpromo- 
tion. This  no  doubt  means  that  the  classroom  instruction  is  not 
adapted  to  this  group  of  children.  Many  of  this  group  might,  how- 
ever, be  classed  with  those  who  are  weak  physically.  Condition  of 
buildings  and  lack  of  modern  equipment  is  another  reason  for  indif- 
ference and  "  incapacity." 

In  brief,  the  foregoing  report  of  the  teachers  giving  causes  of  non- 
promotion  makes  it  evident  that  many  children  who  fail  could  be 
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helped.  This  brings  us  back  to  recommendations  made  elsewhere 
in  the  report^  that  special  rooms  be  provided.  But  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  question, "  Where?  " 

METHODS  OF  PROMOTION. 

Pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  promoted 
on  marks  made  in  formal  examinations,  but  upon  the  kind  of  work 
the  pupil  does  from  day  to  day.  In  brief,  the  teacher  decides  whether 
a  pupil  can  do  the  next  grade  work.  In  doubtful  cases  the  teacher 
and  the  principal  confer  and  decide  whether  it  is  better  for  a  pupil 
to  be  promoted  or  to  be  retained  in  the  grade.  Of  course,  occasional 
tests  are  given  and  are  used  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  a 
pupil's  promotion,  but  they  fortunately  do  not  count  three-.fourths, 
a  half,  or  a  fourth,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  school  systems.  The 
higher  promotion  rate  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  formal  exami- 
nations have  been  abolished  and  that  a  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion 
is  determined  by  his  daily  recitations  and  his  ability  to  do  the  work 
of  the  next  grade.  It  is,  indeed,  a  commendable  feature  of  the  school 
system  that  promotional  examinations  have  been  ab6lished.  These 
formerly  consumed  much  time  that  could  have  been  used  for  teaching 
purposes.  It  was  a  process  of  pulling  up  the  plant  to  see  whether  it 
was  growing. 

5.  TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SALARY 

SCHEDULE. 

The  minimum  educational  requirements  for  entering  the  elemen- 
tary teaching  corps  of  the  Wilmington  schools  consist  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  high  school  and  two  years  of  professional 
preparation.  There  are,  however,  many  teachers  in  the  corps  who 
have  not  had  this  amount  of  preparation,  for  the  standard  now  de- 
manded is  higher  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  There  are  teachers 
in  the  Wilmington  schools  who  had  three  years  or  less  high  school 
work  and  a  year  or  less  of  professional  training  at  the  time  they 
were  employed  by  the  Wilnaington  school  board.  These  facts  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  table. 

The  tables  following  give  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  years 
of  education  which  teachers  and  principals  leceive  above  the  eighth 
grade. 
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Education  of  elementary  teachers  when  they  entered  the  Wilmington  schooU. 


Distribution  of  total  number  of  years  of  schooling  above  eighth  grade  received 
to  date  by  elementary  teachers  {white  and  colored). 


>  From  »  study  of  360  cities  in.  Know  ani  krlp  pour  ichoolst  by  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  p  34. 

Years  of  schooling,  by  quartiles. 
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White 
teachers. 


Colored 
teachers. 
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In  other 
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Total  education  above  eighth  grade  ef  elementary  school  jnincipals  distributed 

by  yean. 

Namtarofyean. 

Numbv 

ofprind- 

pais. 

Percmt- 

■ceofaO 

priod- 

pah. 

1...^... 

0 
2 
2 
6 
0 
2 
1 
8 

0.0 

J. 

&3 

t, 

8.3 

i, ^ 

90.9 

§.... 

87.6 

• 

8.3 

7 

4.1 

12.5 

24 

Lower  quartile»  4.4 ;  median,  5.3 ;  ui>per  quartile,  6.0. 

It  may  be  noted  that  4.7  per  cent  of  ^U  the  elementary  teachers 
have  attended  school  less  than  three  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
including  time  so  spent  after  beginning  to  teach  in  Washington. 
Only  39  per  cent  have  had  six  or  more  years'  schooling,  while  69 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  other  cities  have  attended 
school  six  or  more  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The  median  num- 
ber of  years  that  the  Wilmington  teachers  have  had  is  5.5,  while  the 
median  for  47,121  teachers  in  other  cities  is  6.4,  or  0.9  years  more 
than  for  the  teachers  in  Wilmington. 

The  elementary-school  principals  have  not  attended  school  more 
years  than  the  teachers  they  are  supervising.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  principals  entered,  the  Wilmington 
schools  as  teachers  some  years  ago,  some  before  there  was  a  4-year 
hi^-8chool  course,  and  when  the  city  training  course  was  a  year  or 
even  leas  in  length.  Many  of  the  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
recently  come  into  the  schools  with  four  years  of  high-school  work 
and  two  years  of  normal  training,  which  are  now  required  for  en- 
trance. 

By  referring  to  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  only  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  principals  had  graduated  from  a  4-year  high  school 
and  a  2-year  normal  school,  or  from  college,  before  entering  the  Wil^- 
mington  schools.  Many  of  the  principals  have,  however,  since  enter- 
ing the  service  in  Wilmington,  added  a  year  or  more  to  their  school- 
ing. The  median  number  of  years'  education  upon  entrance  was  3.8 
years;  now  it  is  5.6  years,  or  an  increase  of  1.6  years.  In  the  follow- 
ing section,  treating  of  experience,  it  will  be  found  that  the  princi- 
pals have  had  many  more  years'  experience  than  the  teachers,  which 
may  make  up  for  the  lack  of  professional  preparation,  but,  as 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  principals  should  have  special  preparation 
for  their  work  as  supervisors. 

Without  question,  elementary-school  principals  should  be  edu- 
cated especially  for  supervision  as  well  as  for  teaching.    They  should 
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be  college  graduates  or  the  equivalent,  and  should  have  had,  during 
their  college  course,  several  years'  work  in  education,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  elementary-school  supervision.  They 
should  also  have  some  teaching  experience,  so  that  they  may  know 
what  problems  the  classroom  teacher  has  to  solve  and  what  methods 
are  applicable  in  their  solution.  The  principal  who  can  not  go  into 
a  classroom  and  teach  effectively  soon  loses  the  respect  of  the  teach- 
ers under  his  or  her  supervision,  but  being  able  to  teach  in  itself  does 
not  make  a  teacher  a  capable  principal.  He  or  she  must  know  how 
to  instruct  others  in  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching,  how  to  arouse 
interest  among  teachers  and  parents,  and  how  to  do  many  other 
things  that  are  not  required  of  a  teacher. 

When  the  elementary  school  principals  are  judged  by  the  standard 
of  education  and  experience,  they  are  **  short "  on  educational  quali- 
fications and  "  long  "  on  experience.  The  plan  of  promoting  teachers 
to  principalships  is  largely  responsible  for  this  situation.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  grant  what  are  known  as  principal's 
certificates  to  teachers  of  some  years'  experience.  Thus  there  is 
usually  a  list  of  teachers  waiting  to  be  promoted  to  principalships 
as  vacancies  occur. 

There  is  no  need  of  granting  such  certificates.  A  standard  college 
graduation  with  courses  in  educational  supervision  and  several  years' 
teaching  experience  should  be  set  and  adhered  to.  If  any  of  the 
teaching  corps  reaches  the  standard  and  has  the  other  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  principalship,  he  or  she  should  be  considered 
for  the  position.  The  superintendent  should,  however,  feel  free  to 
go  anywhere  to  select  principals  for  the  elementary  schools,  just  as 
he  may  go  anywhere  for  supervisors  of  special  subjects.  The  prin- 
cipalship is  the  most  important  supervisory  position  in  the  elementary 
school  system.  It  is  through  the  principals  that  the  superintendent 
must  work. 

If  because  of  a  lack  of  training  they  are  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  of  putting  into  operation  the  recommendations  of  the  super- 
intendent, tiie  school  system  fails;  a  weak  principal,  a  weak  school. 

Everything  considered,  the  survey  commission  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  school  board  should  hereafter  demand  higher  edu- 
cational and  professional  qualifications  for  the  most  important 
supervisory  position  in  the  Wilmington  school  system — ^the  elemen- 
tary school  principalship — that  the  plan  of  promoting  to  this  position 
teachers  with  no  especial  preparation  for  supervision  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  principals  be  brought  in  from  other  places  if  no  one 
in  the  school  system  has  the  necessary  educational  and  professional 
qualifications. 
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nfPROVEMENT  IN  SERVICE. 

Considering  the  salaries  that  have  been  paid  the  elementary  teach- 
ers in  Wilmington  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  any  have  attended 
summer  sessions  at  normal  schools  and  colleges.  Of  the  white  ele- 
mentary teachers,  32,  and  of  the  colored,  20  have  attended  one  or 
more  summer  sessions  since  entering  the  service  in  Wilmington. 
The  number  is  not  large,  but  large  for  the  amount  of  salary  that  has 
been  paid. 

Much  attention  is,  however,  given  to  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers  in  the  system.  Each  elementary  school  principal  holds  two 
meetings  a  month  to  discuss  such  problems  as  may  arise  and  to  study 
several  books  intensively.  There  are  also  the  usual  grade  meetings 
called  by  supervisors  and  principals.  Besides  this  there  is  a  teach- 
ers' association  in  which  practically  all  the  teachers  are  enrolled. 
During  the  year  the  association  is  addressed  by  persons  of  reputation 
in  their  respective  fields. 

The  teachers  also  employ  a  specialist  in  some  particular  subject 
to  give  a  course  extending  through  a  semester  or  the  entire  year. 
The  school  board  did  a  commendable  thing  this  year  by  making  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  these 
special  courses.  The  fund  is  divided  so  that  the  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary teachers  may  each  have  a  third  and  the  principals  a  third 
for  the  courses. 

Since  teachers  may  now  attend  summer  sessions  at  Delaware  Col- 
lege, with  all  expenses  paid,  one  of  the  requirements  for  promotion 
should  be  that  teachers  attend  a  summer  session  at  Delaware  College 
or  elsewhere  every  few  years. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

The  elementary  teachers,  white  and  colored,  are  not  inexperienced, 
only  seven  never  having  taught  before  this  year.  The  number  of  years 
of  experience  ranges  from  none  to  48,  the  median  being  9.1.  The 
amount  of  experience  within  the  Wilmington  schools  is,  however, 
much  less;  47  aire  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  the  city,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  teachers  are  new  to  the  system.  The  range  is  from  no 
years  to  48,  the  median  being  5.1  years  or  4  years  less  than  the  total 
amount.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  have  never  taught  outside  the 
city. 

The  table  following  gives  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  years 
of  experience  of  elementary  teachers  and  principals  in  Wilmington 
and  elementary  teachers  in  other  cities. 
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Experience  of  elementary  teachers  and  principals  of  Wilmingtcn  compared  with 

other  dtiet. 
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pals as 
teachers. 
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super- 
Tisor. 
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1 

1 
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1 
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7 
16 
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22 
26 
19 
10 
10 
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10 
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30.6 

Although  the  median  amount  of  experience  of  elementary  teachers 
in  Wilmington  is  practically  the  same  as  in  other  cities,  the  teaching 
corps  of  Wilmington  is  a  shifting  one.  From  1917  to  1919,  inclusive, 
171  teachers  left  the  corps  for  various  reasons ;  68  to  work  at  another 
occupation,  37  to  teach  elsewhere,  48  to  get  married,  and  18  because 
they  were  informed  that  they  would  not  be  reelected.  This  has 
meant  an  average  of  57  new  teachers  a  year,  or  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
teaching  corps.  No  doubt  some  of  these  resignations  could  have  been 
prevented  if  salaries  had  been  greater. 

WILMINGTON  SALAET  SCHEDULES,  ELEMENTAET  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Not  until  1920-21  did  the  board  of  education  of  Wilmington  make 
any  great  response  to  the  unparalleled  rise  in  living  cost  by  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  But  in  1920 
a  schedule  was  adopted  that  placed  salaries  much  beyond  what  they 
had  ever  been  in  Wilmington. 

The  table  following  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  for  the  years 
1913-14, 1918-19,  1919-20,  and  1920-21. 
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Number  of  Wilmington  teachers  falling  into  various  salary  groups. 


The  1920-21  increase  came  so  late  that  many  good  teachers  had 
left  to  engage  in  more  remunerative  employment,  and  mitil  the  in- 
crease it  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  qualified 
teachers.  Whether  the  present  salary  schedule  is  sufficiently  high 
to  obtain  and  hold  the  type  of  teacher  Wilmington  needs  is 
doubtful. 

In  the  following  tabulations  comparing  salaries  paid  in  Wilming- 
ton with  those  paid  in  other  cities  the  schedule  of  the  year  1919-20 
is  used  because  of  the  fact  that  1920-21  data  are  not  at  hand  for  the 
list.  In  this  comparison  it  is  seen  that  Wilmington  ranks  lowest 
among  the  eastern  cities  and  next  to  lowest  among  southern  cities. 

Median  salaries  paid  elementary  school  teachers^  1919-20,  in  eastern  and  south- 
em  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  compared  %oith  those  in  Wil- 
wtington. 


Eastern  cities. 


Southern  cities. 


$1,690 
1,523 
1,&21 
1,518 
1,42» 
1,420 
1,373 
1,255 
1,335 
1,210 
1,202 
1,140 
1,048 
1,088 
1,087 
085 
082 
SMS 


Atl«nU.Ot. 81,254 

New  Orleans,  U 1,234 

Wtimore.  M d 1,188 

Sidimond,  V« i , OTl 

Ssn  Antonio,  Tex i,080 

Ifempliis,  Tenn i,025 

LoaiiviUe,KT '880 

WOmington.  Del 8»6 

Ve 606 
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If  none  of  the  other  cities  have  increased  salaries  for  the  year 
1920-21,  Wihnington,  with  a  median  of  $1,450  for  elementary 
teachers,  changes  from  lowest  to  seventh  in  rank  among  eastern 
cities  and  to  highest  rank  among  southern  cities.  Probably,  how- 
ever, most  if  not  all  the  list  increased  during  1920-21.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  much  a  question  of  what  other  cities  pay  as  it  is  a  question 
of  what  Wilmington  should  pay,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  employ  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  academic 
and  professional  preparation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  minimimi  should  be  an  amount 
upon  which  it  is  possible  for  a  beginning  teacher  to  live  in  some 
degree  of  comfort,  and  just  as  soon  as  she  has  shown  evidence  of 
strength  she  should  be  given  an  increase.  The  maximum  amount 
should  be  such  that  teachers  may  be  held  and  so  that  the  salary  dead 
line  is  not  reached  after  a  few  years  in  service. 

The  Wilmington  salary  schedule  now  in  operation  meets  require- 
ments that  there  be  considerable  difference  between  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  amounts  are  high 
enough,  the  minimum  being  $1,000  for  teachers  of  high  school  and 
normal  school  preparation  and  the  maximum  $1,800,  which  may  be 
reached  in  eight  years.  A  minimum  of  $1,200  and  a  maximum  of  at 
least  $2,400  for  elementary  teachers  would  be  a  much  better  adjust- 
ment. By  granting  increases  of  $100  a  year  it  would  take  12  years 
to  reach  the  maximum  amount. 

The  minimum  salary  for  high-school  teachers  is  $1,350  and  the 
maximum  $2,250. 

The  minimum  should  be  not  less  than  $1,500  and  the  maximum 
not  less  than  $3,000,  if  well-qualified  teachers  are  to  be  had  and 
retained  in  service.  Elementary-grade  teachers,  with  the  same  aca- 
demic and  professional  preparation,  should  be  on  the  same  salary 
schedule  as  high-school  teachers. 

METHOD  OF  PROMOTING  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  are  classified  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  assistant  superintendent,  and 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  teacher  is  teaching  into  three 
classes,  known  as  A  class,  B  class,  and  C  class,  the  A  class  repre- 
senting the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  the  C  class  the  lowest. 
The  salary  of  a  teacher  classed  as  A  or  B  is  increased  annuallj 
until  the  maximum  is  reached,  the  rate  of  increase  for  A  class  teach- 
ers being  $100  a  year  and  $50  a  year  for  B  class  teachers,  class  C 
receiving  no  increase. 

The  committee  on  classification  of  teachers  goes  over  the  record 
of  each  teacher.    The  principal  of  the  school  first  makes  a  written 
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report  to  the  superintendent,  in  which  is  se^  forth  the  principal 
estimate  of  the  teacher  on  the  following  points :  Professional  growth ; 
efficiency,  management,  and  instruction ;  general  merit — English,  at- 
titude, cooperation,  thought  stimulation,  insight  into  child  welfare; 
results — general,  specific;  personality;  special  strength,  special  lack, 
special  achievement;  comparison.  After  the  principal's  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  superintendent,  he  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent go  over  it  with  the  principal  and  classify  the  teacher  as 
A,  B,  or  C. 

This  method,  specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rating  plan  is 
simple  and  that  each  teacher  knows  on  what  points  she  is  rated,  is 
preferable  to  the  method  of  promoting  teachers  on  experience  alone. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  a  super  A  class  be  formed  for  those  who 
have  reached  the  maximum,  and  that  these  be  given  an  additional  in- 
crease, based  upon  superior  work  and  upon  high  qualifications,  such 
as  college  graduation  and  professional  work  in  addition. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  few  teachers  are  retained  in  class  C.  As 
teachers  were  classified  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  of  1919-20, 
254  were  in  class  A,  61  in  class  B,  and  34  in  class  C.  Of  the  34  in 
class  C,  18  were  not  reappointed,  9  were  refused  reelection,  4  agreed 
not  to  make  application,  and  the  other  5  were  encouraged  to  go  else- 
where. The  16  remaining  were  considered  worthy  of  another  year's 
trial.  The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  salaries  for 
elementary  school  principals  for  1913,  1918,  1919,  and  1920: 

Number  of  Wilmington  elementary  school  principals  falling  into  various  salary 

groups. 


1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1913 

uas 

1919 

1P21 

MQ0.  M|9 

16 
6 
3 
1 

$1,600-31,699 

1 

2 

«■«          MA 

1,800-  1,899 

6 

iS^lM 

4 
7 
8 
3 
3 
1 

2 
2 

4 
7 

4 
4 

■ i 

1,900-  1,999 

4 

tSSSSZ 

2,000-  2,099 

1 

HftiS 

2,100-  2,199 

S 

SfrS 

2,300-  2,399 

3 

jcJiSS 

2,400-  2,499 

1 

MSttS*;::::;:; 

Minimum,  median,  and  maximum  salaries. 


1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

8800 

825 
850 

11,000 
1,150 
1,200 

11,060 
1,235 
1,376 

11,400 
1,835 
1,975 

Upper  quartlle 

Mft-riTnim^   

•975 
1,175 

11,275 
1,550 

11,445 
1,925 

12,150 

Lower  qotftile 

lff<l^         _  

2,430 

The  median  for  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population  1919-20  was 
$2,130,  or  $155  more  than  for  Wilmington  in  1920-21,  and  $755  more 
than  in  1919-20.    As  in  the  case  of  teachers,  elementary  school  prin- 
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cipals  in  Wilmington  have  until  recently  been  poorly  paid,  even 
now  the  salary  is  not  such  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  type  of  persons 
needed  to  supervise  the  elementary  schools. 

One  of  the  commendable  things  recently  done  by  the  school  board 
is  the  granting  of  22  days'  leave  on  full  pay  for  illness,  and  for 
granting  pay  for  one-fourth  time  if  the  illness  is  for  more  than  22 
days.  The  teacher  must,  however,  satisfy  the  school  physician  that 
absence  was  necessary. 

THE  PENSION  PLAN. 

Though  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Wilmington  have  been  so  low 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  a  teacher  to  save  for  old  age,  a  pen- 
sion system  has  been  inaugurated  that  in  part  at  least  helps  dispel 
the  thought  of  complete  dependence  after  becoming  too  old  to  teach. 
After  35  years'  service,  20  of  which  must  have  been  in  Wilmington, 
teachers  may  retire  or  be  retired  on  an  annuity  of  $400.  There  are 
now  25  annuitants.  Without  discussing  the  pension  system  in  Wil- 
mington it  may  be  suggested  that  the  annuity  be  made  more  than 
$400,  so  that  the  school  officials  will  not  hesitate  to  retire  a  teacher 
who  has  taught  35  years  and  who  has  ceased  to  be  efficient.  As 
salaries  have  run  in  Wilmington  these  teachers  give  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  to  the  schools  on  salaries  of  about  $500  a  year.  Surely 
something  is  coming  to  them  now.  The  city  could  well  afford  to 
increase  the  annuity  to  enough  to  maintain  a  teacher  in  comfort  in 
her  old  age. 
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Chapter  HI. 
A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  WILMINGTON. 


1.  A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  school-building  program  embodied  in  this  report  is  uncom- 
promising in  its  condemnation  of  all  existing  public-school  buildings 
in  Wilmington.  It  takes  the  stand  that  no  patchwork  methods  will 
meet  the  situation.  And  it  endeavors  to  point  out  plainly  what  has 
to  be  done  in  order  to  give  modern  education  to  all  the  children  of 
Wilmington,  and  how  much  it  will  cost.  The  survey  commission 
has  written  the  report  in  this  spirit  because  it  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Wilmington  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  clear, 
uncompromising  statement  of  facts. 

The  commission  has  worked  out  the  building  program  on  the 
assumption  that  Wilmington  wants  the  best  in  education  for  its  chil- 
dren- In  doing  this,  it  has  been  necessary  to  point  out  conditions 
that  are  deplorable.  But  what  the  conditions  have  been  up  to  the 
present  time  is  not  the  important  point.  The  very  fact  that  a  survey 
was  asked  for  indicates  that  Wilmington  is  not  interested  in  defend- 
ing existing  bad  conditions,  but  is  interested  in  changing  them. 
And  since  no  progress  can  be  made  until  existing  conditions  are 
thoroughly  understood,  the  commission  has  described  these  condi- 
tions fully,  as  well  as  shown  a  way  to  improve  them. 

A   SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  IS  AN  ENGINEERING  PROBLEM. 

What  Wilmington  needs  primarily,  in  order  to  solve  her  school 
housing  problem  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  school  building 
program  is  an  engineering  problem  that  demands  the  same  delibera- 
tion and  scientific  planning  which  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
business  life  of  the  city. 

Wilmin^rton,  in  respect  to  its  commercial  life,  its  banks,  its  shops, 
its  business  and  residence  buildings,  is  a  typical  modem  city.  It  is 
the  home  of  one  of  the  greatest  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States :  its  hotel  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modem  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  But  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  hotel 
are  school  buildings  that  belong  to  the  days  of  horse  cars  instead  of 
electric  railways,  hacks  and  "carry-alls,"  instead  of  taxicabs  and 
motors,  village  taverns  instead  of  city  hotels,  and  the  use  of  gas 
instead  of  electricity. 
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No  patchwork  or  piecemeal  methods'  will  bring  Wilmington's 
schools  up  to  date.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Wilmington  is 
facing  the  present  impasse  in  school  housing  is  that,  in  company 
with  many  other  cities,  she  has  pursued  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  in 
school  building.  The  time  has  now  come  to  take  account  of  stock 
and  make  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  present  situation  so  that  plans 
may  be  worked  out  which  will  not  only  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  present  but  also  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the  school  popu- 
lation over  a  period  of  years.  Such  an  analysis  involves  obtaining 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

How  many  children  of  school  age  are  there  in  the  city?  How  many  are 
attending  public  school?  How  many  are  attending  private  and  parochial 
schools? 

What  has  been  the  rate  of  increase  in  school  population  during  the  past  10 
years?  In  what  parts  of  the  city  is  congestion  greatest?  In  what  direction  la 
the  tide  of  population  moving. 

How  many  buildings  and  what  kind  should  be  put  up,  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  provide  for  growth  as  well  as  for  present  enrollment? 

How  much  playground  space  is  needed  for  each  building?  What  kind  of 
activities  should  be  provided  in  the  school  buildings  in  order  that  the  children 
of  Wilmington  may  grow  in  health,  strength,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance? 

What  funds  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  building  program? 
Is  the  city  of  Wilmington  financially  able  to  carry  out  such  a  program? 

NO  INFORMATION  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  Wilmington  did  not  know  how  many 
children  there  were  of  school  age  or  of  any  ns^Q  in  the  city.  No  one 
knew  whether  all  the  children  of  compulsorj'  school  age  were  in 
school  or  what  per  cent  of  them  were  in  school.  There  was  no  school 
census,  and  no  school  report  had  been  issued  since  1910.  There  was 
no  record  of  how  many  children  were  attending  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

It  was  possible  to  get  the  increase  in  enrollment  from  the  years 
1909-10  to  1919-20,  but  this  was  not  distributed  according  to  grades, 
and  consequently  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many  children  of 
different  ages  there  were  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  above 
periods.  There  were  no  maps  showing  where  children  actually  lived 
in  the  city.  Obviously,  no  city  can  hope  to  solve  its  school-housing 
problem  if  it  does  not  know  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year 
how  many  children  there  are  in  the  city. 

These  facts  are  emphasized  in  the  beginning,  first,  because  the  use 
of  different  totals  for  school  enrollment  which  will  be  used  in  the 
report  might  otherwise  be  misleading,  and,  second,  because  the  first 
step  in  carrying  out  the  program  outlined  in  this  report  must  be  the 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  school  statistics. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

Statistics  which  the  survey  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  United 
StaUs  Census  of  1920  showed  that  there  were  in  that  year  40,582 
children  from  under  1  to  20  years  of  age  in  Wilmington.  Of  this 
number,  37,354  were  white  children  and  3,329  were  negro.  (See 
Chapter  11.) 

There  were  15,130  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14, 
inclusive.  Of  this  number,  10,788  were  enrolled  in  white  public- 
elementary  schools  in  the  year  1919-20.  In  other  words^  only  two- 
thirds  of  aU  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  H  years  in  the 
city  were  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Data  were  also  obtained  from  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
in  regard  to  their  enrollment.  The  report  was  given,  however,  as 
of  November  1,  1920,  whereas  the  census  figures  are  for  January  1, 
19^.  According  to  this  report,  there  were  4,792  children  in  paro- 
chial schools,  and  444  children  in  private  schools  from  6  to  14  years 
of  age.  (See  Exhibit  XIX.)  These  figures,  together  with  the 
10,788  in  public  schools,  make  a  total  of  16,024,  or  894  more  chil- 
dren of  6  to  14  years  of  age  enrolled  iii  school  than  there  were  in  tine 
city.  Obviously,  there  must  have  been  an  unusual  increase  in  enroll- 
ment in  the  autumn  of  1920,  or  else  there  was  some  error  in  the  re- 
turns from  these  parochial  and  private  schools,  or  the  census  figures 
were  not  accurate. 

There  were  only  1,402  children  in  the  white  high  school,  although 
there  were  6,006  children  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  in  the  city. 
There  were  240  children  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  in  the  city  in 
parochial  schools  and  63  in  private  schools. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  negro  children,  6  to  18  years  of  age,  were 
parochial  schools  and  63  in  private  schools. 

To  sum  up,  of  the  23,093  children  of  6  to  18  years  of  age  in  the 
city,  19,149  in  1920  were  enrolled  in  public,  private,  or  parochial 
schools;  3,944,  or  17  per  cent,  were  not  enrolled  in  any  schooL 

SCHOOLS  BADLT  CONGESTED. 

School  congestion  is  so  great  that  in  1920  there  was  a  shortage 
of  over  60  classrooms  in  elementary  schools,  that  is,  there  were  about 
2,400  children  without  seating  accommodations.     (See  Exhibit  XX.) 

The  heart  of  the  school-building  problem  in  Wilmington  is  the 
elementary  schools.  There  are  only  1,402  children  in  the  white-high 
school,  and  if  the  ninth  grade  is  taken  out  of  that  school,  and  junior 
high  schools  developed,  there  will  be  no  congestion  in  the  high  school 
for  years  to  come.  The  chief  question,  therefore,  in  the  building 
program,  is  what  the  present  congestion  is  in  elementary  schools. 
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and  the  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  in  these  schools  during  the 
past  10  years. 

In  the  year  1909-10  there  were  8,864  children  enrolled  in  25  white 
elementary  schools;  in  1919-20  there  were  10,708.  The  original  seat- 
ing capacity  of  these  25  schools,  however,  on  the  basis  of  40  to  a 
class,  is  only  8,320.  (See  Exhibit  XX.)  That  is,  there  were  fewer 
seats  in  1910  than  were  pupils.  In  1920  there  were  2,388  pupils  with- 
out school  seats. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
school  population  in  the  past  10  years  of  20.8  per  cent.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  accurately  the  probable  per  cent  of  increase  in  school 
population  during  the  next  10  years,  because  conditions  arising  from 
the  war  throw  out  all  calculations  for  the  preceding  10  years.  For 
example,  the  increase  from  1910  to  1915  was  only  3.3  per  cent, 
whereas  the  increase  from  1915  to  1920  was  16.8  per  cent.  (See  Ex- 
hibit XX.)  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  will  cover  the  growth 
in  school  population  for  the  next  10  years. 

WHAT  CONGESTION  MEANS. 

The  average  citizen  probably  does  not  realize,  certainly  does  not 
visualize,  what  school  congestion  means.  It  meant  in  the  25  white 
elementary  schools  that  71.3  per  cent  of  the  youngest  children  there 
enrolled  were  attending  school  less  than  4  hours  a  day;  that  32  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  first  two  grades  were  attending  school 
only  3  hours  a  day ;  and  that  23.8  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  attending  school  less  than  5  hours.  Five  hours 
is  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  the  regular  school  day.  In  other 
words,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
were  getting  less  than  the  legal  day  of  schooling. 

But  congestion  means  more  than  this.  It  means  that  the  children 
in  the  first  two  grades  have  their  day  so  divided  that  some  come  only 
in  the  morning,  and  some  only  in  the  afternoon.  This  means  that 
some  teachers  teach  from  8.30  to  12  and  from  12.30  to  3.30  or  4  p.  m., 
while  others  teach  from  9  to  12  and  from  1  to  3. 

Furthermore,  congestion  means  that  even  in  the  grades  above  the 
first  two,  where  there  is  no  part-time  evil,  the  children  are  placed  in 
overcrowded  rooms,  rooms  with  as  many  as  48  children  and  with 
only  40  seats.  It  means  that  sometimes  they  do  not  have  any  room 
at  all.  There  were  a  number  of  schools  where  the  children  were  being 
taught  in  the  hall.  In  one  case  30  children  were  packed  into  a  hall 
so  closely  that  they  could  not  rise  to  recite. 

CONGESTION   MAKES   SATISFACTORY   TEACHING   ALMOST   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Teaching  even  a  normal  number  of  children  in  rooms  which  are 
poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted  is  suflSciently  difficult,  but  when 
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an  abnormal  number  of  children  are  crowded  into  poorly  ventilated 
and  bady  lighted  rooms,  the  teaching  process  becomes  almost  im- 
possible. Children  whose  heads  are  heavy  with  the  bad  air  of  an 
overcrowded  room  are  in  no  condition  to  absorb  knowledge.  The 
chief  problem  of  the  school  always  is  to  get  children  into  a  condition 
in  which  they  want  to  learn  the  things  that  the  school  has  to  teach. 
Studying  in  old,  badly  ventilated,  poorly  lighted,  crowded  rooms  has 
exactly  the  opposite  effect.  If  the  children  are  healthy,  the  one  thing 
they  desire  is  to  get  away  from  school  to  fresh  air  and  freedom;  if 
they  are  not  healthy  they  should  not  be  in  such  rooms  under  any 
circumstances. 

OLD  INSANITARY  BUILDINGS  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH. 

School  congestion,  in  such  buildings  as  exist  in  Wilmington,  not 
only  makes  satisfactory  teaching  almost  impossible,  but  it  is  also  a 
positive  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children. 

The  school  buildings  in  Wilmington  are  by  far  the  worst  that  the 
survey  commission  has  yet  seen.  On  the  score  of  inadequate  light, 
ventilation,  and  sanitation  alone,  the  use  of  such  school  buildings  as 
now  constitute  the  school  equipment  for  the  children  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington  would  be  prohibited  by  law  in  a  number  of  States. 

With  the  exception  of  one  building,  there  has  been  no  new  school 
building  for  14  years.  Nineteen  of  the  25  buildings  were  erected 
30  or  more  years  ago.  Additions  were  put  up  to  eight  of  these  build- 
ings, but  the  old  buildings  are  still  used.  Five  buildings  were  built 
in  the  fifties,  or  over  65  years  ago.  (See  Exhibit  XX.)  In  two  cases 
there  was  no  sewerage  system  connected  with  the  building,  and  one 
building  is  on  such  low  ground  that  it  is  flooded  each  spring.  Last 
year,  so  the  commission  was  informed,  the  water  came  up  to  the 
blackboards  in  the  first  story,  so  that  the  books  were  floating  about 
and  the  children  had  to  be  moved.  They  returned,  however,  to  this 
school  in  three  weeks.  This  school  has  no  sewerage  system.  There 
are  toilets  in  the  yard.  (For  detailed  description  of  buildings,  see 
section  3  of  this  chapter.) 

WASTE  IN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Not  only  are  these  buildings  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  school 
children,  but  their  continued  use  is  an  economic  waste  to  the  city. 
They  are  so  old  and  worn  out  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
a  single  dollar  upon  them,  yet,  during  the  year  1919-20,  $112,960.31 
was  spent  on  operation,  upkeep,  and  outlay  for  all  elementary 
schools. 

Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  30  small  buildings  is  as  great  an 
extravagance  as  would  be  the  maintenance  of  30  hotels  in  Wil- 
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mington.  The  larger  the  school  plant  within  limits  the  more  eco- 
nomical it  becomes,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  facilities  it  can 
offer  to  the  children.  No  school  building  should  accommodate  less 
than  1,200  children;  and  a  building  of  2,000  can  provide  far  richer 
educational  facilities  for  its  children  than  one  of  1,200.  The  average 
number  of  children  in  the  30  buildings  in  Wilmington  was  356.  A 
school  system  which  has  many  small  buildings  spends  in  separate  sites, 
equipment,  janitorial  service,  maintenance,  and  upkeep  what  should 
be  spent  on  auditoriums,  shops,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  In  other 
words,  the  city  has  something  to  learn  from  the  country  as  to  the 
social  and  financial  advantages  of  the  consolidated  school.  The  very 
age  and  multiplicity  of  the  buildings  in  Wilmington  are  the  school 
system's  greatest  extravagance. 

NO  MODERN   EDUCATIONAL   FAaLmES   IN   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

But  not  only  is  there  great  congestion  in  the  elementary  school 
buildings,  not  only  does  this  congestion  exist  in  old,  insanitary  build- 
ings, which  are  run  at  a  financial  loss,  but  also  there  are  practically 
no  modem  educational  facilities  in  these  buildings. 

Modern  schools  now  have  not  only  classrooms  but  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,  shops,  cooking  rooms,  sewing  rooms,  drawing  rooms, 
music  rooms,  science  laboratories,  libraries,  and  playgrounds.  In  all 
the  25  white  elementary  schools  in  Wilmington,  however,  there  are 
only  2  shops,  2  sewing  rooms,  and  3  drawing  rooms — that  is,  7  special 
facility  rooms  for  10,708  children,  all  of  which  are  located  in  poorly 
lighted  basement  rooms.  (Exhibit  XX.)  There  are  10  rooms  which 
are  called  auditoriums,  but  they  are  practically  nothing  but  two 
classrooms  thrown  into  one  with  a  platform  at  one  end.  Four  build- 
ings have  no  principal's  office  or  other  administrative  rooms.  There 
are  only  two  teachers'  rest  rooms  in  the  25  schools.  There  are  no 
pupils'  rest  rooms  or  clinics.  There  are  only  2  indoor  playrooms, 
and  these  are  located  in  basements.  There  is  no  adequate  outdoor 
playground  space  at  any  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  sufficiently  deplorable  that  children  should  have  to  study  in 
crowded,  badly  ventilated  rooms,  but  when  at  the  same  time  they 
have  to  stay  in  those  rooms  practically  all  the  time  that  they  are  in 
school,  with  no  opportunity  for  the  healthful  work  and  play  which 
are  so  essential  for  children,  the  situation  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
future  citizenship  of  the  city. 

CHANGED  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  DEMAND  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  citizen  probably  does  not  realize  how  imperative  it  is 
that  the  school  give  to  children  opportunities  for  healthful  work  and 
play  as  well  as  study  in  classrooms.    The  difficulty  is  that  men  and 
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women  who  were  brought  up  in  the  country  are  not  likely  to  realize 
the  effect  that  city  life  has  had  upon  children  and  children's  educa- 
tion in  the  past  decade.  They  know  that  something  is  wrong,  but 
they  do  not  know  'what  it  is.  They  are  prone  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  "children  in  these  days  dp  not  seem  to  know  how  to  think"; 
"they  don't  know  how  to  work";  "they  have  no  initiative,  no  me- 
chanical ability,  nor  resourcefulness."  The  implication  is  that  there 
is  some  moral  lack  in  the  children.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  city 
environment,  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  does  not  tend  to  provide 
for  children  the  practical,  everyday  problems  to  be  solved  which 
develop  these  qualities.  Hours  spent  at  a  school  desk  do  not  develop 
either  initiative  or  mechanical  ability;  and  a  love  of  good  workman- 
ship and  resourcefulness  in  solving  problems  do  not  develop  from 
reciting  lessons  merely,  but  from  the  opportunity  to  create  things 
and  to  solve  problems  that  have  meaning.  Furthermore,  city  life, 
with  its  cheap  amusements  and  excitement  and  lack  of  healthy,  nor- 
mal recreation,  does  not  provide  a  wholesome  environment  for 
children. 

There  is  such  a  common  tendency  to  identify  "schools"  with 
**  education"  that  it  is  important  to  emphasize 'the  fact  that  educa- 
tion has  always  consisted  of  work  and  study  and  play.  Children 
can  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  these  three  elements  in  their  education 
if  they  are  to  grow  in  health  and  strength  and  develop  initiative, 
intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  made  comparatively  little  difference  that  schools  consisted  of 
little  more  than  classrooms  for  studying  the  3  R's.  The  children  in 
those  days  had  plenty  of  opportunities  outside  of  school  for  the 
wholesome  work  and  play,  which,  educationally,  was  just  as  impor- 
tant to  them  as  study. 

During  the  past  half  century,  however,  has  come  the  growth  of 
the  modem  city,  until  now  half  the  population  of  the  country  is 
concentrated  in  them.  And  the  city,  with  its  overcrowding,  its 
fadories,  its  office  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and  tenements  which 
go  up  on  all  available  vacant  lots  is  depriving  children  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment  can 
offer  few  educational  opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work 
which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by  attacking  problems  to  be 
solved.  There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done ;  few,  if  any, 
animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that  has  a 
workshop  or  laboratory.  Yet,  children,  until  recently,  have  received 
much  of  their  education  through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools,  to 
take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment  in  making  and  using  things. 
But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direction ; 
it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street,  with  its 
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dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  children,  too  often  be- 
comes their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means  education  not 
in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  bijt  precocious  educa- 
tion in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 

SCHOOL  MUST  GIVE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  STUDY. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
under  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  the  healthful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can 
no  longer  supply. 

Play,  an  opportunity  to  develop  mechanical  ability  and  initiative, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  science,  a  wholesome  social  life  and  recrea- 
tion— ^these  have  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  an  all-round  educa- 
tion; and  these  are  the  things  which  Wilmington,  like  many  other 
cities,  is  not  giving  to  her  children.  The  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington  do  not  have  the  modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment which  children  in  private  schools  enjoy;  and  because  the 
public  schools  lack  shops  and  laboratories  and  drawing  and  music 
rooms  and  auditoriums,  all  children  in  AVilmington  are  not  getting 
the  variety  of  opportunity  necessary  for  developing  their  individual 
gifts.  If  AVilmington  does  not  give  this  variety  of  opportunity  in 
work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its  people,  then  it  is 
failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizenship. 
Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for  nothing 
is  more  serious  to  any  community  than  to  have  the  great  mass  of 
people  feel  balked  in  their  power  of  self-expression  and  attainment. 

THE  BALANCED  LOAD  PLAN  VERSUS  THE  PEAK  LOAD. 

But  how  is  Wilmington  to  develop  a  building  program  which  will 
not  only  furnish  sufficient  classrooms,  but  also  provide  the  modem 
educational  facilities  which  are  necessary  for  the  children  of  the 
city? 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  accomplishing  this.  One  is  by  the 
traditional  type  of  school  organization,  or  the  peak-load  type;  and 
the  other  is  the  work-study-plan  plan,  or  balanced-load  plan. 

The  traditional  type  of  school  organization  attempts  to  solve  the 
situation  by  the  usual  custom  of  providing  a  seat  in  a  classroom 
for  every  pupil  which  that  pupil  has  for  his  exclusive  use.  All 
children  are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if 
provision  is  made  for  such  special  facilities  as  auditoriums,  gym- 
nasiums, laboratories,  and  workshops,  they  have  to  be  erected  in 
addition  to  a  classroom  for  every  class,  and  when  the  pupils  go  to 
the  special  rooms  the  classrooms  are  vacant.    This  means  that  the 
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addition  of  these  special  facilities  which  are  essential  in  a  modem 
school  plant  add,  under  the  traditional  plan,  fully  60  per  cent  to  the 
cubical  content  of  the  building. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  known  in  business  as  the  "  peak-load 
type"  of  organization  because  the  load  is  not  distributed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  tends  to  concentrate  at  any  moment  in  one  part  of  the 
building,  e.  g.,  the  classrooms,  and  when  the  children  leave  the  class- 
rooms to  go  into  the  special  facilities,  the  load  is  transferred,  leaving 
the  classrooms  vacant.  Obviously,  if  Wilmington  has  to  supply  not 
only  these  si>ecial  modem  educational  facilities,  but  a  school  seat  for 
every  child,  the  expense  will  be  prohibitive.  The  question  for 
Wilmington  then  is  how  can  the  school  system  be  rehabilitated  to 
furnish  larger  educational  opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  effect 
the  economies  which  will  bring  the  building  program  within  the 
financial  resources  of  the  city? 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  the 
increased  use  of  school  accommodations  and  more  skillful  school 
planning.  Both  are  possible  by  skillful  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. Fortunately,  there  is  a  method  of  school  organization  which 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  effect  these  results — that  is,  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  or  balanced-load  type. 

This  plan  developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  school 
problems  created  by  the  modern  city,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  in  the 
public  schools  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  country.*  It  grew  out  of 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  the  case  in  Wilmington,  the  growth 
of  city  conditions  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult 
than  formerly ;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  The  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  make  it  practicable,  both  administratively 
and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not  only  class- 
room accommodations,  but  also  such  modem  educational  facilities  as 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories  where  children 
may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and  play. 

THE  WORK-STUDT-PLAT  OR  BALANCED-LOAD  PLAN. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  the  load  is  balanced  so  that  half 
the  children  are  in  classrooms  while  the  other  half  are  at  work  and 
play.  For  example,  a  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having 
the  same  number  of  classes,  and  each  containing  all  the  eight  or  nine 
grades.  The  first  part,  which  we  will  call  the  "  A  School,"  comes  to 
school  in  the  morning,  say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for  aca- 

■  For  example,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  16  schools  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  and  plans  to 
hare  30  next  year:  Pittsbnrgh.  Pa.,  has  6  schools  on  the  plan;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  2; 
NV^ark,  N.  J.,  bas  9 ;  Troy.  N.  Y..  has  1 ;  Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  4 ;  WInetka,  111.,  Kalamaxoo, 
Mkh^  SewlcUey.  Pa.,  and  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  are  running  all  their  schools  on  the  plan. 
Tw  Information  re^rdlng  attitude  of  school  superintendent!  in  these  cities  toward  the 
plaa.  aee  Exhibit  XXI. 
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demic  work.  While  this  school  is  in  the  classrooms  it  obviously  can 
not  use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  therefore  the  other  school — B 
School — ^goes  to  the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the  auditorium,  one- 
third  to  the  playground,  and  one-third  is  divided  among  such  activi- 
ties as  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  studios.  At  the 
end  of  one  or  two  periods ;  that  is,  when  the  first  group  of  children 
has  remained,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  school  authorities,  in 
school  seats  as  long  as  is  good  for  them  at  one  time,  the  A  School  goes 
to  the  playground,  auditorium,  and  other  special  facilities,  while  the 
B  School  goes  to  the  classrooms. 

The  following  is  one  type  of  program  that  may  be  used.  In  this 
program  each  school  (A  and  B)  is  divided  into  three  divisions: 
Division  1,  upper  grades:  division  2,  intermediate  grades;  division  3, 
primary  grades. 

THE  "A  SCHOOL." 


School 
hours. 

Regular  activities. 

Special  activities. 

Academic  instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  physical 
training. 

Cooking,  shop, 
sdance.  etc. 

8.30-9.20 

Arithmetio—Dlvisions  1,  2, 3 . . 

9  20-10. la 

l4inguAg9— Pivisioos  1|  ^1  ^  ■ . . 

10.10-11.00 

Division  1 

Entire  "A  School" 

Divisions 

Division  2. 

11.00-12.00 
12.00-  1.00 

Reading^Divlsions  1, 2, 3 

at  loncheoD. 

1.00-1.50 
1.50-  2.40 

Division  3 

Division  2 

Division  L 

2.40-  3.30 

Division2 

Division  3 

Division  1. 

THE  "B  SCHOOL.' 


8  30-  9. 

9.20-10. 
10.10-11. 
11.00-12. 
12.00-  1. 

LOO-  1. 

L50-2. 

2.40-3. 


Arithmetic— Divisions  1,  2, 3. 
Language— Divisions  1, 2, 3. . 


Reading— Divisions  1,  2, 3. . . . 
History  and  geography— Divi- 
sions 1,  2, 1 


Division  2.. 
Divisions.. 


Divisions.. 
Division  2.. 


Entire  '•  B  School"  at  luncheon. 
Division  1 ;  l.i» uion 3.. 


Divbion  1. 
Diviiion  1. 


Division  2. 


In  other  words,  the  work-study-play  plan  applies  to  the  public 
school  the  principle  on  which  all  other  public  service  institutions 
attempt  to  run — i.  e.,  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  facilities.  The 
whole  tendency  in  modem  public  utilities  is  to  eliminate  the  peak 
load  by  using  all  facilities  all  the  time ;  and  the  utility  becomes  more 
efficient  and  accommodates  a  larger  number  of  people  at  less  cost  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  balances  its  load.  For  example,  it  is  evident 
that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because  all  people  do 
not  have  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same  time.  Public  parks  can  be 
maintained  by  the  city  because  they  are  not  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  any  individual  or  group ;  the  larger  the  city,  and  therefore, 
the  larger  the  number  of  people  supporting  them,  the  more  extensive 
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and  beautiful  the  parks  can  be  made.  Hotels  can  accommodate 
thousands  of  people  because  they  are  not  run  on  the  principle  of 
reserving  each  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  individual  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

On  the  contrary,  our  public  school  system  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  nm  on  the  principle  of  reserving  a  school  seat  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  child  during  the  entire  year.  All  children 
have  to  be  in  school  seats  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  and  from  1  to  3,  and 
at  3  o'clock  all  of  them  are  dismissed  and  turned  out  to  play.  The 
r^ult  is  that  there  are  never  enough  seats  for  all  the  children  to 
study  in,  nor  enough  playgrounds  for  them  to  play  in.  And  yet 
large  sums  of  money  are  invested  in  these  facilities,  which  the  chil- 
dren can  have  the  use  of  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  day.  For  example, 
thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  school  auditoriums,  and  yet 
the  average  school  auditorium  is  used  regularly  only  15  minutes  a 
day.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  playgrounds,  and  yet 
these  playgrounds  are  empty  of  children  all  day  until  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  In  fact,  if  a  child  is  found  on  the  playground  before 
3  o'clock  he  is  driven  off  because  he  is  playing  truant.  Obviously, 
the  playgrounds  exist  for  the  use  of  children,  and  yet  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  them  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  because  they 
must  be  in  school  seats  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  3.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  school  shops  and  science  laboratories,  and 
yet  practically  no  child  in  the  elementary  schools  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  them  until  the  seventh  grade,  and  then  for  only  a 
few  minutes  a  week.  Half  the  children  in  the  country  leave  school 
before  they  reach  the  seventh  grade. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  prin- 
ciple of  other  public  service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facili- 
ties all  the  time,  should  not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason 
why  all  children  should  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  nor  why 
the  special  facilities  should  be  used  only  a  fraction  of  the  day,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  children  receive  during  the  day  the  re- 
quired amount  of  academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  problem  of  providing  enough  classrooms  or  playgrounds  or  audi- 
toriums for  the  mass  of  children  is  ever  to  be  met  if  all  children 
have  to  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time  and  if  all  children  have 
to  play  at  once.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an 
educational  standpoint  why  children  should  all  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time. 

PSOiCIPLB  OF  MULTIPLB  USE  MAKES  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  FACILFTIES 
FINANCIALLT  PRACTICABLE. 

Fortunately,  if  the  principle  of  multiple  use  is  applied  to  public- 
school  facilities  it  is  financially  possible  to  provide  not  only  adequate 
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classroom  accommodations,  but  also  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  labora- 
tories, and  shops  for  the  mass  of  children.  In  fact,  accommodations 
may  be  provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are  in  use  constantly  by 
alternating  groups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms  may  be  pro- 
vided on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  For  example, 
in  a  50-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan,  50  classrooms  are 
needed  in  addition  to  all  other  special  facilities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  only  25  classrooms  are  needed.  Therefore,  under  tliis 
plan  the  cost  of  25  additional  classrooms  is  eliminated.  The  average 
cost  of  a  classroom  at  the  present  time  is  $1G,000.  Since  only  half  of 
the  usual  number  of  classrooms  is  required  under  the  work-study- 
play  plan,  i.  e.,  25  classrooms  in  a  50-class  school,  the  co^t  of  the 
remainder  is  released  for  all  the  other  special  facilities. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN— AN  ENRICHED  CURRICULUM. 

The  important  point  about  the  balanced-load  plan,  however,  is 
not  its  economy,  but  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible  an  enriched  edu- 
cation for  children.  Under  this  plan  the  children  have  not  only  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history  as  formerly,  210  minutes,  but  also  50  minutes  of  play 
every  day,  50  minutes  a  day  of  auditorium,  and  50  minutes  a  day 
of  shop  work  every  day  in  the  week  for  a  third  of  the  year ;  science 
every  day  for  a  third  of  a  year ;  and  drawing  and  music  every  day 
for  a  third  of  the  year.  At  present,  children  get  in  most  schools  ^ 
10-minute  recess  period  for  play,  a  few  minutes  for  opening  exercises 
in  the  auditorium,  and  little  or  no  time  for  special  activities. 

FLEXIBILITT   OF   THE   PROGRAM   MEETS   INDIVIDUAL   NEEDS   OF   CHILDREN. 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  also  makes 
it  possible  to  have  a  flexible  program.  After  all,  schools  were 
created  for  children  and  not  children  for  the  schools,  and  it  should 
be  possible  to  adapt  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
children  instead  of  making  children  conform  to  the  program,  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  A  study  of  the  different  types  of  work-study- 
play  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  of  different  types  of  children  and 
different  types  or  communities. 

For  example,  a  child  who  is  backward  in  a  special  subject,  such 
as  arithmetic,  and  is  being  held  back  in  a  grade  because  he  can  not 
master  that  subject,  and  is  growing  discouraged  because  he  has 
to  repeat  the  whole  year's  work,  can  double  up  in  arithmetic  for  a 
number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the  auditorium  period  until  he  has 
made  up  the  work  and  is  ready  to  go  on  with  his  grade  in  that 
subject.  In  the  meantime  he  has  not  been  held  back  in  other  sub- 
jects, but  has  progressed  as  rapidly  in  them  as  he  is  able  to.    Or  if  a 
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child  has  a  particular  talent  in  some  subject,  he  can  under  this  pro- 
gram double  his  time  in  that  subject  by  omitting  his  auditorium 
period  a  number  of  times  a  week  and  yet  not  lose  any  time  from  his 
regular  work. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  time  of  beginning  or  leaving 
school  to  meet  the  desires  of  parents.  For  example,  it  is  possibla 
to  arrange  to  have  the  school  begin  at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any 
other  hour  desired.  Or  if  the  school  begins  at  8.30  and  certain 
parents  object  to  having  their  children  leave  for  school  so  early, 
it  is  possible  to  put  these  children  in  the  "  B  School,"  which  begins 
the  day  with  special  activities;  in  this  case  the  children  can  omit 
the  play  period  or  auditorium  from  8.30  to  9.20  and  arrive  at  school 
at  9.20.  Or,  again,  many  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  take 
special  music  lessons  after  school.  It  often  happens  that  home  work 
or  sta;  ing  after  school  interferes  with  these  lessons.  Under  the 
work-study-play  plan  it  is  possible  to  put  such  children  in  the  "A 
School''  and  let  them  omit  the  play  period  or  the  auditorium  in 
the  afternoon  from  2.40  to  3.30  p.  m.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
why  children  should  not  be  given  credit  for  these  out-of-school 
activities  if  so  desired.  As  for  the  special  facilities  in  school,  each 
community  and  each  section  of  tlie  city  can  have  the  special  facili- 
ties which  the  school  authorities  and  parents  desire. 

THE  SCHOOL  TAKBS  OVEB  THE  STBEET  TIME  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements  in 
the  life  of  city  children  is  the  street  life  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
spent  so  large  a  part  of  their  time.  The  average  city  school  is  in 
session  about  180  days  in  the  year.  This  means  that  even  though 
all  the  children  attend  the  entire  time,  they  would  still  be  out  of 
school  185  days  in  the  year.  Obviously,  because  of  the  conditions 
of  modem  city  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  take  over  some 
of  the  tim^  now  spent  by  the  child  on  the  city  streets,  especially  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  At  present  if  10  hours  of  the  24  are  allowed  for 
sleep,  and  6  for  meals  and  home  duties,  there  still  remain  8  hours  to 
be  accounted  for.  Even  if  the  children  were  in  school  5  hours  every 
day  there  would  still  be  3  hours  left,  and  as  is  well  known  these  hours 
tre  spent  on  the  city  streets,  and  not  always  to  the  child's  advantage. 
At  least  one  or  two  of  these  should  be  taken  over  by  the  school,  and 
wholesome  activity  in  work  and  play  provided. 

The  work-study-play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  school  day 
an  hour  or  two,  as  each  community  may  desire,  and  by  offering  to 
the  children  the  wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories  and  on 
the  playgrounds,  which  is  so  essential  for  them.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  lengthening  of  the  school  day  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  teaching  hours  of  any  teacher. 
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It  is  necessavy  that  she  be  at  the  school  6  hours,  but  she  need  not 
teach  more  than  5  hours. 

MAKES  POSSIBLE  WIDER  DEVELOPHENT  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  at  present  in  many  communities  a  desire  for  the  develop- 
ment of  junior  high  schools,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  6-3-3 
plan,  i.  e.,  6  grades  of  elementary  school,  3  grades  of  junior  high 
school,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  and  3  grades  of  high  school.  The 
custom  often  is  to  house  the  junior  high  schools  in  separate  buildings, 
but  as  that  means  that  there  also  have  to  be  separate  buildings  for 
the  grade  pupils,  the  cost  often  becomes  so  great  that  a  city  is  not 
able  to  afford  as  many  junior  high  schools  as  it  wishes  to  maintain. 
Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  however,  it  is  possible,  as  is  shown 
later  in  this  report,  to  house  all  9  grades  in  a  building  so  arranged 
that  a  definite  part  of  the  building  is  set  aside  for  the  junior  high 
school.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  junior  high  school  may  be 
maintained  as  a  unit,  and  yet  the  whole  school  has  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  shops  and  laboratories  and  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums. 
In  that  way  the  cost  of  maintaining  three  separate  buildings  (one 
junior  high  school  and  two  grade  buildings)  is  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  authorities  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
have  the  junior  high  school  pupils  under  a  separate  roof,  a  separate 
junior  high  school  and  separate  grade  buildings  can  be  operated  at 
far  less  expense  under  the  work-study-play  plan  than  under  the  tra- 
ditional plan.  As  is  shown  in  the  table  of  costs.  Plan  II.  the  6-3-3 
plan  on  the  work-study-play  type  of  organization,  costs  $1,000,000 
less  than  the  6-3-3  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  type  of  school 
organization. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  school-building  program  for  Wilmington,  which  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  section  2  of  this  report,  is  designed  to  do  three  things — re- 
lieve existing  congestion,  provide  for  growth  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
and  consolidate  a  great  number  of  inefficient  and  inadequate  plants 
into  a  small  number  of  modern  up-to-date  school  buildings  with  ade- 
quate playgrounds,  thus  providing  for  the  maximum  educational 
opportunities  for  children  as  well  as  for  community  uses  of  the  plant. 

COST  OF  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

Three  different  plans  for  a  building  program  are  submitted.  In 
each  case  the  cost  under  the  traditional  type  of  school  organization 
and  under  the  work-study-play  plan  are  presented.  In  all  cases  the 
program  and  estimate  of  cost  have  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
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actual  tentative  building  plans.    Photographs  of  the  types  of  the 
buildings  are  also  submitted. 

PUn  I  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  erecting  five  complete  schools 
with  grades  from  the  first  through  the  ninth.  This  plan  is  by  far  the 
most  economical. 

Plan  II  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  6-^-3  plan  and  provides 
for  four  separate  junior  high  schools  and  eight  sixth-grade  buildings. 
This  has  been  done  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  school  authori- 
ties may  wish  to  house  the  junior  high  schools  in  separate  buildings. 

Plan  III  is  also  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  6-^  plan,  but  pro- 
vides for  retaining  four  old  buildings.  This  has  been  done  in  order 
to  show  conclusively  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  old  buildings. 
This  plan  is  the  least  satisfactory  and  most  expensive  of  the  three. 

Section  2  of  this  chapter  gives  the  specific  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  the  building  program,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  build- 
ings. Section  3  contains  detailed  tables  of  cost  under  the  three  plans. 
Section  4  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  condition  of  the  old 
buildings.  The  tables  referred  to  in  the  text  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

2.  THREE  BUILDING  PLANS  PROPOSED. 

The  Wilmington  public  school  system  has  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  children  in  its  elementary  grades.  There  are 
two  situations  to  be  met  in  regard  to  the  building  program  for  these 
children,  (1)  adequate  housing,  (2)  provision  for  the  educational 
requirements  of  present  day  demands.  There  are  three  proposed 
plans  that  will  effect  a  solution  to  these  two  problems.  A  discussion 
of  these  plans  with  reference  to  the  two  situations  just  mentioned, 
follows : 

WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
PLAN   NO.    1. — FIVE  COMPLETE  SCHOOLS. 

Scrapping  all  the  existing  buildings,  and  substituting  five  com- 
plete school  plants  with  a  housing  capacity  of  2,000  pupils  each,  to- 
gether with  one  smaller  unit  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  pupils,  and  a 
small  building  for  No.  14  school,  across  the  Christiana,  solves  the 
housing  problem,  and  in  addition  meets  the  requirements  of  an  en- 
riched curriculum  demanded  by  present-day  education.* 

According  to  plan  1,  the  total  housing  will  approximate  12,000 
pupils.  Although  the  general  plan  recommended  for  each  of  the 
large  schools  is  practically  the  same,  its  elasticity  makes  possible  any 

'  In  each  of  the  three  plans  submit U»d  No.  14  school  has  been  treated  as  a  sepnrate 
vnlt.  alDce  It  is  across  the  Christiana  and  can  not  be  combined  with  any  other  school. 
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desired  variation  in  each  plant  in  order  that  specific  needs  and  de- 
sires in  the  various  communities  surrounding  the  schools  may  be 
served.  In  other  words,  no  two  units  need  be  exactly  alike.  There 
will  be  abundant  opportunity  to  make  of  each  school  an  individual 
problem. 

Of  course,  changing  a  school  building  situation  of  many  small 
units  to  one  of  larger  and  fewer  units,  will  call  for  a  re-zoning  of  the 
city  for  school  purposes  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  sites  in  order  that  distances  may  be  equalized  as  far  as  possible. 
Density  of  population  and  the  direction  of  the  city's  growth  are  two 
factors  which  must  always  be  considered  in  the  location  of  new  school 
plants. 

Seven  sites,  a  minimum  of  300  by  300  feet  each,  together  with  a 
playground  for  No.  23,*  will  be  required,  although  larger  sites  are 
desirable.  Ten  or  twelve  acre  school  sites  are  not  unusual  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  in  our  largest  cities,  and  if  adequate  playground, 
garden,  and  lawn  are  to  be  secured,  the  large  site  is  really  necessary. 
If  the  school  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  a  city  playground  or 
recreational  center,  however,  a  site  restricted  to  the  requirements 
of  lawn  and  garden  spaces  will  suffice.  The  cost  of  the  sites  is  a 
matter  so  variable  that  even  an  estimate  can  not  be  made  in  this 
report  at  the  present  time. 

THE    MOST    EFFICIENT    TYPE   OF    ORGANIZATION    FOB   THE    COMPLETE    SCHOOLS — THE 
WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PROGRAM. 

To  summarize  the  factors  necessary  to  an  ideal  building  program 
for  any  community  is  not  a  problem.  The  real  problem  consists  in 
making  the  right  kind  of  school  building  financially  possible.  If 
we  must  build  sufficient  classrooms  for  all  the  children  to  be  in 
classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  then  supply  the  special  facilities 
enumerated  herein,  in  addition  to  these,  the  cost  will  become  pro- 
hibitive.   But  this  is  not  necessary.    The  special  quarters  can  and 

*  In  the  section  of  the  dty  north  of  the  Brandywine  there  Is  a  tendency  toward  growth 
In  population  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  23  school,  but  that  growth  is  not  sufficiently  great  at 
present  to  Justify  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  On  the  chance,  however,  that  this  sec- 
tion may  grow  considerably,  and  that  consequently  it  Is  not  desirable  at  present  to  trans- 
fer these  children  to  the  new  complete  school  in  this  part  of  the  city,  it  Is  recommended 
that  No.  23  school  be  kept  for  the  present  and  portables  erected  to  take  care  of  600  pupils. 
Portables  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  public-school  system  are  not  recommended,  but 
there  are  always  parts  of  the  city  where  the  school  population  is  growing,  but  not  to  an 
extent  that  Justifies  investing  In  an  entire  new  school  plant.  Under  such  circumstances, 
portables  should  be  used  until  It  is  clear  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  sufficiently 
large  enrollment  in  the  new  section  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  If  the 
school  population  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  23  school  does  not  increase  in  the  next  2  years, 
then  the  children  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  complete  school  north  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  No.  28  given  up.  It  Is  possible  to  secure  movable  buildings  of  a  modem  type — 
au  auditorium,  a  gymnasium,  shop,  and  nature  study  room  as  well  as  classrooms.  For  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  kind  of  portables  for  No.  23,  together  with  cost,  see  detailed 
statement  of  budget  for  plan  1. 
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should  count  in  housing  just  as  much  as  classrooms,  and  in  planning 
buildings  this  is  an  important  matter  to  consider. 

It  must  be  understood  of  <;ourse  that  special  quarters  can  not  be 
used  by  the  same  children  all  day,  nor  should  classrooms  be  used 
by  the  same  group  of  children  all  day.  A  different  type  of  organi- 
zation and  a  different  plan  of  operation  from  the  traditional  will 
be  required  if  the  building  is  to  give  maximum  use  and  if  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  are  to  be  realized.  An  organization  making  use 
of  all  space  all  the  time  and  an  operating  program  which  will  give 
to  all  children  a  balanced  school  day  of  work,  study,  and  wholesome 
recreation  will  be  necessary  to  the  ultimate  success  of  these  complete 
units.  Furthermore,  such  type  of  organization  and  operating  plan 
should  guide  the  development  of  the  building  plan.  Unless  all  these 
factors  are  developed  harmoniously,  the  maximum  housing  capac- 
ity and  the  balanced  daily  program  of  school  activities  can  not  bo 
realized. 

COST   UNDER   WOKK- STUDY-PLAY   PLAN. 

Under  the  work-study-play  type  of  organization  in  plan  1  for  the 
Wilmington  schools,  therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  have  a  classroom 
for  every  class,  but  a  group  of  classrooms  that  will  accommodate  at 
least  one-half  of  the  pupils  at  one  time ;  the  special  quarters  divided 
into  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  laboratories,  and  workshops  will 
care  for  the  other  half.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  school  facilities 
count  in  housing  under  such  a  plan,  the  complete  school  described 
in  this  program  offers  maximum  economies.  According  to  the  table 
of  costs  each  of  the  larger  schools  will  approximate  $600,000  in  costs, 
the  smaller  school  $450,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  five  schools  and 
the  one  small  plant,  together  with  the  building  for  No.  14,  and  ad- 
ditions for  No.  23,  will  be  $3,716,000.  The  equipment  would  come  to 
$582,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  $4,298,000,  exclusive  of  sites.*^ 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF   nUnJ)ING8. 

The  classrooms. — The  interior  arrangement  of  the  building  calls 
first  of  all  for  classrooms  sufficient  in  number  to  house  50  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  at  any  one  tigie.  This  would  approximate  1,000  pupils 
for  each  of  the  larger  units,  600  for  the  smaller  building  and  200 

•The  ^fftimates  for  the  proposed  building  under  this  program  are  based  upon  tentative 
ptaBi  of  building  prepar<>d  for  tbe  purpose,  and  are  therefore  comparable.  Where  it  was 
PQ8iLbl«  under  prewar  conditions  to  erect  modern  fireproof  school  buildings  at  from  15  to 
•JO  MotB  per  cubic  foot,  school-building  costs  have  steadily  increased  to  the  point  where  40, 
SO.  tad  even  00  cents  per  cubic  foot  are  not  uncommon  costs  for  school  buildings  in  the 
€ftttem  Elections  of  the  country.  As  this  report  is  drawing  to  a  close,  however,  there  are 
uuiiitakable  indications  that  the  cost  peak  has  been  reached  and  that  costs  are  declining. 
Hotr  far  this  decline  wUI  go  It  is  impossible  to  predict  and  for  this  reason  It  has  been 
<Wn>ed  adviftable  not  to  estimate  the  buildings  below  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Tbe  estl< 
marcs  herein  given,  therefore,  have  t>een  made  upon  that  basis. 
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for  No.  14  school.  With  an  average  enrolhnent  of  40  pupils  to  a 
class,  25  classrooms  will  be  required  for  the  schools  accommodating 
2,000  pupils  and  15  for  the  smaller  school  accommodating  1,200. 

Usually  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  and 
spelling  are  taught  in  these  classrooms  and  normally  at  least  half 
of  the  children's  school  day  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  If  the 
school  day  is  six  hours  in  length,  about  three  hours  daily  will  be 
spent  in  classrooms.  Of  course,  the  length  of  the  day  can  vary  as 
much  as  is  desirable.  The  above  merely  states  what  the  usual  ar- 
rangement and  balance  is,  where  the  plan  is  used  successfully. 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  sometimes  classified  as  regular 
classroom  subjects,  but  generally  in  the  complete  schools  these  are 
considered  special  or  laboratory  subjects.  Although  only  half  the 
children's  time  is  spent  in  the  classrooms,  the  other  subjects  supple- 
ment in  various  ways  the  drill  subjects  in  the  classrooms ;  so  in  reality 
children  may  spend  more  than  half  the  time  in  the  fimdamental  sub- 
jects. Comparing  this  time  with  the  time  in  the  traditional  school, 
we  find  that  no  time  is  taken  from  the  fundamental  subjects  by 
changing  the  type  of  organization  and  plan  of  operation  from  a 
traditional  one  to  one  which  gives  adequate  recognition  to  all  vital 
considerations  in  education,  viz,  health,  the  fundamental  operations, 
manual  skill,  wholesome  recreation,  and  ethical  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  school  authorities  wish  to  classify  as  class- 
room subjects  geography  and  history  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  it  is  possible  to  so  classify  them  in  the  complete  work- 
study-play  school,  and  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  them — ^210 
minutes — as  in  the  traditional  school. 

Gymnasiums, — Two  gymnasiums  are  provided  for  the  plan,  one 
for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  These  include  dressing  and  shower 
rooms  as  well  as  offices  for  the  instructors,  physician,  and  nurse,  and 
space  for  clinics.  Located  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  they  open 
directly  to  the  playground.  A  roof  playground  could  be  added,  to 
be  used  for  play  classes  during  the  inclement  weather  as  well  as  for 
open-air  classes.  A  total  of  from  6  to  8  classes  could  be  handled 
during  each  period  by  the  gymnasium  and  playgrounds  without  con- 
gestion. 

Shops. — The  workshops  for  boys  include  woodwork,  staining  and 
finishing,  mechanical  draxving,  and  may  include  printing,  metal 
work,  or  other  shop  activities.  The  activities  for  girls  include  home 
economics  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  although,  of  course,  girls  as  well 
as  boys  may  elect  to  do  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  printing, 
metal  work,  and  other  shop  activities.  Four  classes  (160  pupils)  can 
be  accommodated  in  these  prevocational  quarters.  This  approxi- 
mates about  80  students  in  the  shops  and  80  in  the  home  economics 
quarters. 
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Auditorium, — An  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800  would 
naturally  provide  for  that  number,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get 
that  number  of  children  in  one  school  into  a  homogeneous  group. 
Seven  or  eight  classes  for  each  period  would  be  a  normal  group  for  a 
50-cIass  school.  Then  if  the  auditorium  day  is  six^  periods,  all  the 
classes  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  auditorium  activities  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Undoubtedly,  the  auditorium  activities  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  chorus  singing, 
visual  instruction,  appreciation  lessons  in  music,  art,  and  achieve* 
ment  can  not  be  developed  as  well  in  classrooms  as  in  the  audito- 
rium, because  auditorium  equipment  is  best  suited  to  that  type  of 
instruction.  Furthermore,  the  auditorium  is  the  best  place  for 
definite  instruction  on  such  topics  as  thrift,  citizenship,  community, 
and  current  topics  of  all  kinds. 

Auditoriums  will  serve  community  uses,  of  course,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  as  well  as  those  enimierated  above  that  they  are  usually 
included  in  a  complete  school.  Many  school  people  make  the  mis- 
take of  planning  auditoriums  that  are  overlarge.  Medium-sized 
auditoriums  are  better  for  daily  use,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  an  auditorium  large  enough  to  acconunodate  the  whole  school  is 
needed.  The  smaller  assembly  room  is  more  practical  for  daily 
school  uses,  but  where  several  schools  are  being  planned  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  advisable  to  plan  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  one  schdol 
that  is  the  most  central. 

Laboratories, — Four  laboratories  are  included,  two  for  the  younger 
children  and  two  for  the  older.  Two  of  these  have  greenhouses  and 
can  be  specialized  for  nature  study  and  horticulture.  Nature  study 
B  science  taught  by  observation  and  by  contact  with  natural  and 
living  phenomena.  Every  normal  child  is  a  natural  scientist,  curi- 
ous to  know  all  about  the  natural  phenomena  about  him.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  our  children  have  opportunities  for  plant  culture 
and  animal  nurture  at  their  homes.  The  school  must  provide  these 
life  experiences  in  most  cases.  Gardening  is  usually  considered  a 
part  of  this  elementary  science,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  green- 
houses to  open  out  on  the  gardens.  These  rooms  may  also  be  used 
for  handwork  rooms  for  the  younger  pupils,  since  much  of  their 
handwork  wiD  or  should  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  nature  study. 

General  science  is  a  term  applied  to  more  advanced  and  specific 
instruction  than  that  just  mentioned  above,  for  example,  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics  in  elementary  schools.  The  aim  in 
all  this  science  instruction  is  really  to  develop  a  usable  fund  of 
knowledge  about  common  things. 

It  has  been  advisable  to  thus  describe  at  some  length  the  plan, 
scope,  and  advantages  of  the  complete  school  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
the  most  direct  and  economical  means  of  providing  adequate  housing 
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and  maximum  edircational  advantages  for  the  children  of  Wilming- 
ton. In  this  case  there  is  an  adequate  site  permitting  the  proper 
setting  of  the  building,  genei-ous  garden,  and  recreational  spaces,  all 
correlating  in  a  proper  manner  with  like  functions  within  the  build- 
ing. A  study  of  the  plan  will  make  apparent  the  balance  between 
class  and  special  room,  and  the  rich  educational  advantages  which 
would  be  impossible  in  buildings  of  the  older  or  traditional  type. 

TJie  small  nnits, — The  small  school  building  imit  proposed  under 
this  plan  will  vary  from  the  larger  buildings  only  in  the  number  of 
class  and  special  rooms  provided,  as  it  is  proposed  to  house  only  1,200 
instead  of  2,000  pupils  therein;  these  imits,  however,  should  be 
planned  so  that  they  may  be  expanded  to  accommodate  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  should  the  growth  of  the  city  demand  it. 

The  traditional  plan  in  a  complete  school  and  costs. — If,  however, 
the  matter  of  maximum  use  of  facilities  need  not  be  a  consideration^ 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organiza- 
tion, five  large  units  and  one  smaller  unit,  together  with  a  new 
building  for  No.  14  school,  will  still  be  sufficient  for  housing  and  edu- 
cational requirements  in  a  complete  school  of  nine  grades.  But  the 
building  will  need  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  second  set  of 
classrooms,  or  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  since  in  the  large 
uiyts  25  additional  classrooms  will  have  to  be  provided  under  the  tra- 
ditional plan,  and  in  the  smaller  unit  15  additional  classrooms.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  practically  all  pupils  to  be  in  classrooms 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  special 
quarters  remain  the  same  as  in  the  complete  school.  This  plan, 
however,  will  add  materially  to  the  cost.  Instead  of  $600,000,  each 
one  of  the  larger  schools  will  cost  $750,000,  a  total  of  $3,750,000;  the 
smaller  one  $530,000,  instead  of  $450,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  seven 
buildings  will  aggregate  $4,589,000,  as  against  $3,716,000.  The  equip- 
ment, however,  under  the  traditional  plan  will  come  to  $624,500,  in- 
stead of  $582,000  imder  the  work-study-play  plan,  making  a  total  of 
$5,213,500,  as  against  a  total  of  $4,298,000  under  the  work-study-play 
plan.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  saving  of  $915,500  imder  the 
work-study-play  plan.  The  same  number  of  sites  are  required,  and 
there  is  really  nothing  gained  in  facilities  except  that  all  children 
may  get  their  academic  work  at  the  same  time. 

PLAN   NO.    2. 

Plan  No.  2  calls  for  four  separate  junior  high  schools;  eight  six- 
grade  buildings;  and  one  new  building  for  school  No.  14. 

The  buildings  necessary  to  house  the  junior  high  schools  will  not 
vary  greatly  in  their  facilities  from  the  complete  schools  or  larger 
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units  just  described  in  plan  1.  They  will  provide  accommodation 
for  700  pupils,  who  will  be  housed  in  12  classrooms  planned  for 
classes  of  30  pupils  each,  and  12  special  rooms  planned  for  the  same 
number.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  buildings  will  provide  the 
same  auditorium,  health  and  recreation  facilities  as  are  proposed 
for  the  complete  schools.  The  type  of  building  recommended  for 
the  junior  high  schools  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plans,  and 
is  typical  of  the  buildings  being  erected  in  many  other  communities 
as  the  best  means  of  meeting  housing  conditions  and  providing  bet- 
ter school  facilities.  The  grade  buildings  will  each  accommodate 
1500  children,  or  30  classes,  demanding,  therefore,  imder  the  work- 
stndy-play  plan,  15  classrooms,  or  under  the  traditional  plan  80 
classrooms,  as  well  as  an  auditorium,  gymnasiums,  and  10  special 
rooms. 

COST  UNDER  THE  6-3-3  PLAN. 

Under  this  plan  the  total  number  of  buildings  required  would  be 
13  instead  of  7,  and  there  would  have  to  be  18  sites  instead  of  7.  The 
cost  under  the  work-study-play  plan  in  the  6-3-3  organization  would 
be,  including  equipment,  $6,574,000,  and  under  the  traditional  plan, 
including  equipment,  $7,458,500,  exclusive  of  the  13  sites,  as  against 
a  total  under  plan  1  of  $4,298,000  (work-study-play)  and  $5,213,500 
(traditional). 

PLAN    NO.    3. 

Plan  3  follows  the  organization  proposed  in  plan  2,  namely,  the 
6-3-3  plan,  except  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  certain  old 
school  buildings.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  buildings  are  inade- 
quate to  house  all  the  pupils  in  them,  additions  will  have  to  be  erected. 
Old  buildings  of  the  traditional  type  are  rarely  adapted  for  altera- 
tion and  additions  fitting  them  to  modem  educational  needs  without 
excessive  cost,  and  although  under  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  make 
use  of  four  of  them  the  total  estimated  cost  remains  practically  the 
same  as  in  plan  2,  which  scraps  all  existing  buildings.  That  is,  the 
cost  under  plan  3,  including  equipment,  is  $6,422,000  (work-study- 
play  plan)  and  $7,409,000  (traditional  plan).  But  plan  3  demands 
15  additional  sites  instead  of  13  under  plan  2.  Consequently,  plan 
3,  which  retains  4  old  buildings,  is  actually  the  most  expensive  of 
any  of  the  plans  proposed. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sites, 
but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  that  the  average  cost  of 
sites  was  $25,000,  the  cost  for  the  seven  sites  under  plan  1  would  be 
$175,000;  under  plan  2  with  13  sites,  $325,000,  and  under  plan  3 
with  15  sites,  $375,000. 
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NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  Negro  schools  in  the  city,  Nos.  18,  21,  22,  29,  and  16. 
The  latter  is  a  combination  elementary  and  high  school.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  Negro  schools  is  1,625,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  10  years  of  27.5  per  cent. 

No.  22  is  a  small  special  school  doing  very  excellent  work  in  a  poor 
section  of  the  city.  It  is  as  much  a  social  settlement  as  a  school,  and 
does  not  need  a  new  building,  as  it  is  already  housed  in  an  excellent 
one.  It  needs  only  equipment  for  a  shop  and  a  cooking  room  and 
space  for  playground. 

No.  18  is  in  the  section  across  the  Christiana  and  consequently  has 
to  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit.  A  new  building  should  be  provided 
for  this  schooL 

Nos.  16,  21  and  29  should  be  housed  in  one  building  to  be  situated 
about  midway  between  21  and  16.  All  three  schools  taken  together 
would  make  an  enrollment  of  1,368.  No.  16  is  now  in  an  old  building, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  a  fire  trap.  No.  29  is  a  fairly  good  build- 
ing, but  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  leather  factories,  and  the 
odor  from  these  factories  is  such  that  children  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school  in  that  neighborhood.  No.  21  is  a  fairly  good 
building  and  it  is  not  crowded  at  all.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
economical  to  give  up  this  building  and  house  all  three  schools  in  one 
building.  As  the  bulk  of  the  Negro  population  is  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  the  building  should  be  erected  in  that  vicinity. 

If  there  is  an  objection  to  giving  up  No.  21,  then  it  could  be  left 
as  it  is,  which  would  reduce  the  enrollment  in  the  new  building  for 
No.  16  and  No.  29  to  1,133  pupils.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  will  then  have  to  sustain  the  overhead  cost  of  two 
buildings  instead  of  one.  The  cost  of  instruction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  for  No.  21  during  the  past  year  was  $8,260.25,  or  a  per 
capita  cost,  on  a  basis  of  enrollment,  of  $63.14.  In  fact,  the  per 
capita  cost  of  operating  these  old  buildings  for  the  Negro  schools  is 
appallingly  extravagant,  and  yet  necessarily  so  if  these  old,  small 
buildings  are  to  be  retained.  In  1919-20  for  No.  16  it  was  $61.45 ; 
for  No.  18,  $69.78;  for  No.  21,  $63.14;  No.  22,  $109.64;  No.  29,  $47.97. 
The  cost  of  instruction,  building  operation,  maintenance,  and  over- 
head for  the  three  buildings  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  combine — 
Nos.  16,  21,  and  29— was  during  the  past  year  $38,534.39.  This 
money  would  far  better  be  spent  in  maintaining  a  new  building  of  a 
modern  type  than  in  keeping  up  old  buildings  that  are  not  worth  a 
dollar  of  investment. 

RecommendaUons  for  Negro  schooh, — ^It^is  proposed  for  the  Negro 
schools  that  one  complete  school  with  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  be  erected  for  Nos.  16,  21,  and  29,  and  one  new  building  for 
No.  18. 
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The  complete  school  under  the  work-study-play  plan  would  have 
20  classrooms,  10  special  rooms,  1  auditorium,  and  2  gymnasiums,  and 
would  cost  with  equipment  $545,000.  The  new  building  for  No.  18 
would  have  2  classrooms,  4  special  rooms,  1  auditorium,  and  1  gym- 
nasium, and  would  cost  with  equipment  $110,000.  The  equipment 
for  No.  22,  for  the  shop  and  cooking  room,  would  cost  $5,000.  The 
total  cost,  then,  for  the  Negro  schools  would  be  $660,000. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  the  complete  school  would  have  to  have 
36  classrooms,  10  special  rooms,  1  auditorium,  and  2  gymnasiums, 
and  would  cost  $631,500.  The  new  building  for  No.  18  would  have 
4  classrooms,  4  special  rooms,  1  auditorium,  and  1  g3rmnasium,  and 
would  cost  $130,800.  The  equipment  for  the  two  shops  in  No.  22 
would  be  $5,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  $767,300,  or  about  $100,000 
more  than  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

Under  either  plan,  the  children  enrolled  in  school  would  have,  in 
place  of  old  buildings  which  are  unfit  for  use,  two  new  modern 
buildings  with  shops,  laboratories,  auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums  as 
well  as  classrooms. 

Total  cost  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools,  exclusive  of  sites,  under  the  three 

plans. 


PlaoL 


White 
schools. 


Negro 
schools. 


Total. 


Sites 
required. 


Plftol: 

Under  work-etody-plfty  plan 

Traditional  plan 

PteU: 

tJnder  work-stady-play  plan. 

Traditional  plan 

Pknra: 

Under  wnrk-study-play  plan . 

Tnditionalplan 


$4.2g6,000 
6,215,600 

6,674,000 
7,468,600 

6,422,000 
7,409,000 


1660,000 
767,300 

660,000 
767,300 

660,000 
767,300 


$4,958,000 
6,982,800 

7,234,000 
8,225,800 

7,082,000 
8,176,800 


13 
13 


16 
16 


SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up,  plan  1,  which  provides  for  five  complete  schools  under 
the  work-study-play  plan,  is  the  most  economical.  It  would  cost 
$4,958,000,  and  require  seven  sites.  Under  the  traditional  type  of 
school  organization,  plan  1  would  cost  $1,000,000  more,  or  $5,982,800. 

Plan  2,  which  provides  for  four  separate  junior  high-schools  and 
eight  sixth-grade  buildings,  together  with  one  new  school  at  No.  14, 
would  cost  under  the  work-study-play  plan  $7,234,000,  or  $2,276,000 
more  than  plan  1.  Under  the  traditional  type  of  organization  it 
would  cost  $8,225,800,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  first  estimate. 
Moreover,  13  sites  instead  of  7  would  be  required  under  plan  2,  and 
18  buildings  instead  of  7. 

Plan  3,  although  it  retains  four  old  buildings,  is  practically  as 
expensive  as  plan  2,  and  far  more  expensive  than  plan  1.  This  plan 
requires  16  sites.  ; 
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If  Wilmington  should  choose  to  retain  four  old  buildings  and  run 
a  school  on  the  traditional  type  of  school  organization,  it  will  cost  the 
city  practically  twice  as  much  ($8,176,300)  as  it  would  to  erect  five 
complete  schools  with  two  small  units  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

The  work-study-play  plan,  though  not  the  traditional  school  plan, 
has  had  sufficient  trial  to  show  that  it  is  sound,  not  only  from  an 
economical  but  an  educational  standpoint.  Therefore  it  is  recom- 
mended that  whether  plans  1  or  2  be  adopted,  the  schools  should  be 
organis5ed  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
most  economical  type,  but  because  it  makes  possible  a  greatly  enriched 
education  for  the  children  of  Wilmington. 

3.  DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  BUILDING  PROGRAM  SHOWING 
CAPACITY  AND  COST  UNDER  THREE  ALTERNATE  PLANS. 

WUTB  SCHOOLS. 

Plan  I. — On  the  basis  of  five  comvlrte  schools,  discarding  all  old  buildings. 

a.  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS.» 


Buildings. 

Number 

of 
pupils 
accom- 
modated. 

Cost  of 
equip- 
ment. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Total 
cost. 

Five  new  buildings  at  1600,000 

10,000 

1,200 

400 

600 

t500,000 
60,000 
20,000 

2;  000 

$3,000,^0 

450^000 

250,000 

16,000 

S3, 500, 000 

610^000 

270,000 

18»000 

2,000  pupils  per  building. 
50  classes. 
25  classrooms. 
14  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

One  new  building  at  S450.000 

1 ,200  pupib  per  building. 
30  classes. 
15  classrooms. 
10  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

One  new  building  for  No.  14,  at  1250,000 

400  pupils  per  buUding. 

5  classrooms. 
3  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

Portables  for  No.  23 

600  pupils  per  buildiing. 

1  auditorium 13,500 

1  gymnasium 3,500 

1  cooking  room 3,000 

1  nature^5tudy  room 1, 000 

1  drawing  room 1, 000 

Equipment  for  shop 2,000 

Repairs 2,000 

16,000 
Total 7.  .. 

12,200 

582,000 

3,716,000 

4,298,000 

6.  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS.i 


Five  new  buUdings,  at  $750,000 10,000     $538^000 

2,000  pupils  per  building 
50  classes. 
50  classrooms. 
;    ;14  special  rooms. 
'  •    -1  auditorium. 
'■  1    *2  gymnasiums. 

1  Sites  required,  7  for  new  buildings,  300  by  300  feet:  1  playground  for  No.  23. 


13,750,000 


14.288,000 
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Puljc  L — Om  11^  teA#  of  *rc  complete  «rAoo7«.  efc, — Continued, 
k   rmA«mOXAL   plan— CAPACITT   and   costs — Coatiniwd. 


,  Xomber 

OS 

paptls 


» 


Cost  of 
equip- 


C«5Xo( 


Tocal 
Cost. 


Oan 


I  aodiursss- 
Oa»  lifv  boikfcv  isr  K*.  14,  sx  tSSS^m. 


PWa&BlvN«[2 


ToC^. 


S8.000 

S.SOO 
3,200 
3.000 
.  1.000 
1,000 
2,000 
2.000 

24,000 


1,300 

ts^ooo 

ISSQiOOO 

tSKsOOO 

400 

21,500 

2SS.»000 

306.000 

600 

^000 

H<no 

96,000 

12,200*    826.500       4.5$9,000        ^21S,000 


B{utis  for  estimate  of  enrollment. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Wilmington  white  schools  as  of  June  30, 1920,  exclusive  of  the 
hi^  school,  was  as  follows:  Enrollment  in  white  schools,  June  30, 
1920,  grades  1  to  8,  10,353;  grade  9,  621;  toUl,  10,974. 

But  any  adequate  building  program  must  provide  for  growth  for 
at  least  10  years.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  with  the  return  to 
normal  conditions  an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  will 
cover  the  growth  in  school  population  for  the  next  10  years.  A  10 
per  cent  increase  in  the  nine  grades  would  be  1,097.  Therefore  the 
total  enrollment  to  be  provided  for  would  be  12,071. 

Jfet  enrotlment  in  elementary  schools,  ichite  and  colored,  as  of  June  SO,  1920, 
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Net  enrollment  in  elementary  schools,  etc, — (Continued. 


Zoning  of  school  population^ — As  is  pointed  out  in  the  summary  of 
plan  1,  five  complete  schools  of  2,000  each  are  to  be  erected.  These 
schools  are  to  have  nine  grades.  They  will  take  care  of  10,000  chil- 
dren. The  objection  might  be  made  that  the  children  are  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  city  in  groups  of  2,000  each  in  five  different  parts  of 
the  city,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  exactly  the  way  they  are  dis- 
tributed, if  the  actual  location  of  the  children's  homes  is  considered, 
and  not  the  enrollment  in  the  schools.  At  the  present  time,  Wilming- 
ton has  no  district  lines,  but  the  school  population  naturally  divides 
itself  into  five  zones.  The  boundaries  are  flexible,  of  course,  but  in 
general  these  zones  might  be  called  the  North  End,  including  that 
part  of  the  city  north  of  the  Brandy  wine ;  the  East  of  Market  Street 
Section,  including  the  section  of  the  city  south  of  Brandywine  and 
east  of  Market  Street;  the  West  of  Market  Street  Section,  including 
that  section  of  the  city  west  of  Market  Street,  south  of  Fourth  Street, 
and  east  of  Dupont  Street;  the  Central  Section,  west  of  Market 
Street,  north  of  Fourth,  south  of  the  Brandywine,  and  east  of  Dupont 
Street;  and  the  Western  Section,  consisting  of  the  section  of  the  city 
west  of  Dupont  Street.  A  study  of  the  actual  location  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  children  will  show  that  there  are  about  2,000  children 
each  in  these  sections,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  End  and  the 
Western  Section;  consequently,  smaller  units  are  suggested  for  these 
sections  in  addition  to  a  complete  school  for  each. 

The  new  building  for  1,200  should  be  located  in  the  Western  Sec- 
tion, a  little  north  of  No.  11  school.  The  upper-grade  children 
should  go  to  the  complete  school  in  that  section.  In  the  North  End 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  growth  in  population  in  the  vicinity  of 
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No.  23  school,  but  that  growth  is  not  sufficiently  great  at  present  to 
justify  the  erection  of  a  new  building;  therefore  until  it  becomes 
clear  to  what  extent  this  section  will  grow  it  is  recommended  that 
portables  be  put  up  to  take  care  of  600  pupils.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  already  eight  classrooms  in  the  building,  it  would  be  necessary 
under  the  work-study-plan  plan  to  put  up  only  one  auditorium,  one 
gymnasium,  and  three  special  rooms.  There  is  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment that  could  be  fitted  up  as  a  shop.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of 
school  organization,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  eight 
more  classrooms,  since  the  total  number  of  classes  is  16.  As. was 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  report.  No.  14  school  has  to  be  treated  as  a 
separate  unit,  since  it  is  across  the  Christiana  Biver.  Such  a  build- 
ing would  cost,  for  only  10  classes,  $250,000,  whereas  the  complete 
school  for  50  classes  (2,000  pupils)  would  only  cost  $500,000.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  extravagance  of  the  small  school  build- 
ing. 

Equipment. — Full  equipment  for  the  complete  school  buildings 
can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $50  per  pupil,  and  upon  this  basis  the 
equipment  for  the  large  units  can  be  estimated  at  $100,000  each,  and 
for  the  small  units  (1,200)  at  $60,000. 

Plan  II. — On  the  basis  of  the  6SS  nian — Discarding  all  old  buildings,^ 

a.  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS." 


BaUdingB. 

Number 

of  pupils 

•iccommo- 

dated. 

Cost  of 
equip- 
ment. 

Cost  or 
buildings. 

Total  cost. 

^'oor hmlor hlip^ arfiool*. *t  lAfin.onn  ,,,, 

2.800 
9,600 

400 

$224,000 
480,000 

20,000 

$2,000,000 
3,600,000 

350,000 

$2,224,000 
4,080,000 

270,000 

700  papUs  per  boildlng. 
Richt  ^-erade  new  buildings,  atf4M,000 

i;»>  pupils  per  building. 

IS  dMBroQsns. 
10  special  rooms. 
I  nditorium. 
3  grinnasiums. 
onenewbufldinf  for  No.  14.  at  $250.000 

MOpopUs. 
lOetosses. 

Total  

12,800 

724,000 

5,850,000 

6,574,000 

Non.— It  win  be  noted  that  the  total  enrollment  provided  for  under  this  estimate  is  12,800  which  is  800 
man  than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  growth  for  10  years,  but  as  this  means  only  100  pupils  per  building 
theeftimated  cost  is  not  materially  affected.  The  reasoo  is  that  under  the  6-3-3  plan  there  has  to 
be  a Jhsnda  sebool  in  each  seotion  of  the  dty,  even  though  the  enrollment  ih  each  section  is  not  up 

6.  TRADmONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS.' 


Foor  hmior  hich  schools,  at  $500.000 

2.800 
0.600 

400 

$224,000 
688,000 

21,.'i00 

$2,000,000 
4,240,000 

2a5,000 

$2,224,000 
4,928,000 

306,500 

TOO  papHs  per  building. 
eichteiKr£d«Dewbaildln0.  at  $530,000 

^  ^'"^P°P"»P^  building 

aOeteBTOoms. 
10  special  rooms. 
1  aodltarinm. 
3  gynmaslams. 
One  new  grade  building  for  No.  M.  at  $285.000 

!?y!SS- 

Total-... 

12,800 

933,500 

6,625,000 

7,458,600 

>  Sites  required,  13  for  new  buildings.  300  by  300  feet 
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Distribution  of  enrollment  under  Plan  II. — ^There  are  2,499  chil- 
dren in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  the  Wilmington 
white  elementary  schools,  and  8,475  children  in  grades  1  to  6,  in- 
clusive. Providing  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  brings  the  total  to 
about  12,000.  Under  Plan  II  there  would  be  four  junior  high  schools 
of  700  pupils  each,  and  eight  6-grade  buildings  of  1,200  pupils  each. 
This  gives,  with  No.  14  school,  an  enrollment  of  12,900,  or  a  pro- 
vision of  about  900  more  pupils  than  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for. 
This  is  done,  however,  because  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  have  a 
building  for  less  than  1,200  pupils,  and  it  adds  only  100  pupils 
per  building. 

Equipment. — In  the  junior  high  schools,  where  the  special  features 
of  the  complete  school  are  retained  and  yet  the  capacity  of  the 
school  reduced  to  700  pupils,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  the 
full  equipment  at  $80  per  pupil.  That  makes  the  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  junior  high  school  $56,000.  The  equipment  for  the 
grade  units  would  be  $60,000  each,  imder  the  work-study-play  plan. 
Under  the  traditional  plan  the  cost  of  the  grade  units  would  be 
$86,000. 

Plan  III.— On  the  basis  of  the  6-3-S  plan— Using  four  old  buildings, 
a.  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 

No.  of 
pupils 
accom- 
modated. 

Cost  of 
new 
equip- 
ment. 

Cost  of  new 
buildings 
anda^ 
diUons. 

Total  cost. 

4 
Fourjunior  high  schools,  at»500,eOO 

2,800 

7,200 
400 

640 
620 

637 

633 

$224,000 

360,000 
20,000 

$2,000,000 

2,700,000 
250,000 

$2,224,000 

3,060,000 
270,000 

7(fo  pupils  per  building. 

NEW  BXJILDmGS. 

Six  6-grade  buildings,  at  $450,000. 

1,200  pupils  per  building. 
30  classes. 
One  new  building  for  No.  14,  at  $250,000 

400  pupUs. 
10  classes. 

ADDITIONS  TO  OLD  BUILDINGS. 

School  No.  30 

1  playground. 
School  No.  19 

31,000 
31,000 
31,000 

» 

250,000 

250,000 

75,000 

200,000 

281,000 
281,000 
106,000 
200,000 

AddiUon  wlth- 
1  auditorium. 

1  gymnAjdiim. 
7  special  room«?. 
School  No.  13  (and  27) 

AddiUon  with— 
1  audltorftim. 
1  gymnasium. 
7  special  rooms. 
SchoolNo.24 

Addition  with— 

1  gymnasiiun. 

2  special  rooms. 

New  heating  and  vcntilatinc  systems  for  schools  No.  30, 19, 
13,  and  24 

Total 

12,930 

697,000 

5.725,000 

6,422.000 
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Plan  III.— 0»  the  basis  of  the  6^S  plan — Using  four  old  buildings — Continued. 

6.  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Notes  on  Schools  Nos.  30,  19,  IS,  and  24*  showing  basis  of  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  classrooms  and  special  activity  rooms  needed  in  these  buildings  in 
Building  Program  III. 

\o.  30 — North  End. — Present  enrollment,  515;  enrollment  to  be  provkled  for, 
fiOO,  or  16  classes. 

This  school  has  12  classroonw,  1  room  in  the  basen»ent,  2  playrooms  in  the 
basement,  1  auditorium  on  the  top  floor. 

If  reorganized  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  8  of  the  12  rooms  should  be  used 
as  classrooms,  leaving  4  for  special  activities,  and  1  in  the  basement,  or  5  spe- 
cial rooms.  If  organized  on  the  traditional  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
16  classrooms.  Therefore,  an  addition  would  have  to  be  erected  containing  4 
riassrooms  and  6  special  rooms. 

So.  19 — West  of  Market  Street. — Present  enrollment,  373;  enrollment  to  be 
provided  for,  620,  or  16  classes. 

This  school  has  8  classrooms,  no  auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  no  room  in  the 
bftsemoit 

If  reorganized  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  all  the  8  rooms  would  have  to  be 
used  as  classrooms  and  an  addition  erected  containing  1  auditorium,  1  gym- 
nasium, and  7  special  activity  rooms. 

If  organized  on  the  traditional  plan,  all  the  8  rooms  would  have  to  be  used  as 
classrooms  and  an  addition  erected  containing  1  auditorium,  1  gymnasium,  8 
classrooms,  and  7  special  activity  rooms. 
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No9.  IS  and  21 — Western  Section. — Present  enrollment,  438;  enrollment  to  bo 
provided  for,  637,  or  16  classes. 

No.  13  school  has  8  classrooms,  no  auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  and  no  ade- 
quate room  in  the  basement. 

If  reorganized  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  all  the  8  rooms  would  have  to  be 
used  as  classrooms,  and  an  addition  erected  containing  1  auditoriunr,  1  gym- 
nasium, and  7  special  activity  rooms. 

If  organized  on  the  traditional  plan,  all  the  8  rooms  would  have  to  be  used 
as  classrooms  and  an  addition  erected  containing  1  auditorium,  1  gymnasium, 
8  classrooms  and  7  special  activity  rooms. 

No.  24 — Central  Section. — Present  enrollment  No.  24  south  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  141;  No.  2,  492;  total.  633. 

Enrollment  to  be  provided  for,  633. 

This  school  has  12  classrooms,  an  auditorium  and  1  adequate  room  in  the 
basement. 

If  reorganized  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  8  of  the  12  classrooms  should 
be  used  as  classrooms  leaving  4  regular  rooms  and  1  soom  in  the  basement  for 
special  activities.  An  addition  would  have  to  be  erected  containing  1  gym- 
nasium and  2  special  rooms. 

If  organized  on  the  traditional  plan,  all  12  rooms  would  have  to  be  used  as 
classrooms.  An  addition  would  have  to  be  erected,  containing  1  gymnasium,  4 
classrooms  and  6  special  activity  rooms. 

Number  of  sites  required  under  Plan  III. 

[Same  for  the  work-stady-play  plan  or  traditional  plan.] 

No.  Size. 

Sites  required  for  Junior  high  school 4  300  by  300 

Sites  required  for  six  6-grade  buildings 6  300by300 

Site-required  for  new  No.  14  building 1  300  by  300 

No.  30—1  playground  and  1  site  for  addition 1  100  by  300 

No.  19—1  site  for  addition 1  200  by  300 

No.  13—1  site  for  addition 1  200  by  225 

No.  24—1  site  for  addition 1  (') 

Total  sites 15 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Plan  III. — On  the  basis  of  one  complete  school  and  one  new  building  for  No.  18. 

a.  WORK-STUDY-PLAY    PTJ^N— CAF.VCITY   AND   COST.' 


Buildings. 

Number 

of 
pupils 
accom- 
modated. 

Cost  of 
equip, 
ment. 

Cost  of 

new 
buildings. 

ToUI      , 
cost. 

for  No8. 16, 21,  and  29,  at  $485,000 

1.440 

160,000 

$485,000 

$545,000 

*  Space  is  available  on  present  lot  for  either  an  addition  or  a  playground  but  not  for 
both. 
>  Sites  required,  2  for  new  buildings,  300  by  300  feet;  1  for  playgroiwd,  100  by  300  feet. 
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Buildings. 

Number 

of 
pupils 
accom- 
modated. 

Cost  of 
equip- 
ment. 

Cost  of 
new 

buildings. 

Total 
cost. 

OoeoevbuikUngfor  No.  18,  at  SIOO.OOO 

160 
129 

110,000 
5,000 

$100,000 

SllO.OOO 
5,000 

M)  pupils. 
4  classes. 
2  classrooms. 
4  special  rooms. 
1  aoditortiim. 
IffjmnasiimL. 
No.  227addltionaleQuipmexit 

^(dpniAnt  for  shop  in  ^s<^mftnt ff2,000 

Kqoipmmt  for  cooking  room 3,000 

5,000 
Total 

1.729 

75,000 

585,000 

660.000 

b.  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COST.i 


Om  complete  school  lor  Nos.  16, 21,  and  39 

IS  enaBroouis. 
10  special  roomi. 
1  axuitoriam. 
liymnasinms. 

Omimw  ImlVHnv  frv  Na   It.  ftt  tltt.000  . 

at  $565,000 

1,440 
160 

$66,500 
10,800 

5,000 

$565,000 
150,000 

$631,500 
130,800 

6,000 

4  special  rooms. 

IWdttOftalBL 

1  cviimaaluitt* 
^S,  sMitfonAlfHinlpmfnit 

EqOfnnigDt  for  ^MM) 

$2,000 

IflntmiMnt far cookine 

3.000 

5,000 

Total       .X -,,,.,,,,,-,,, 

1,600 

82.300 

685,000 

767,300 

1  Sites  required,  2  for  new  buildings,  300  by  300  feet;  1  for  playgnmd,  100  by  300  feet. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 
One  complete  school  for  Nos.  16,  -21,  and  29, 

Enrollment  as  of  September  80, 1920 : 

No.  16,  grades,  kindergarten  and  1  to  8 448 

No.  21 201 

No.  29 492 


Total   elementary 1.141,  or  30  classes. 

10  per  cent  Increase 114 


Total  pupils  to  be  provided  for 1, 255,  or  32  classes. 


Hlgb  school  No.   16 

10  per  cent  Increase 


103 

10 


113 


Grand   total 1,368,  or  35  classes.* 

27056'— 21 7 
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Capacity  needed  under  work-study-play  plan : 
16  classrooms  for  elementary  school 
3  rooms  for  high  school — ^history,  English,  language 

1  kindergarten 

20  classrooms 

2  laboratories 

2  shops  for  boys 
2  shops  for  girls 
2  drawing  rooms 
^       1  music  room  • 

1  nature-study  room 

10  special  rooms 

1  auditorium 

2  gymnasiums 
Summary : 

20  classrooms 
10  special  rooms 

1  auditorium 

2  gymnasiums 

Capacity  needed  under  traditional  plan: 

30  classrooms  (32  elementary  rooms,  3  high  schools,  1  kindergarten) 
10  special  rooms 

1  auditorium 

2  gymnasiums 

4.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

It  will  in  nowise  be  a  shock  to  the  school  board  of  Wilmington, 
nor  to  the  citizens  of  the  city,  when  we  say  at  once  that  the  building 
of  schoolhouses  has  not  kept  up  with  the  needs  of  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  that  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  being  housed  and 
taught  in  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  buildings.  No  one  who 
knows  what  a  modern  schoolhouse  is  could  possibly  escape  this  con- 
clusion. Were  we  to  try  to  judge  of  what  is  going  on  in  Wilmington, 
and  had  to  make  our  deductions  alone  from  an  examination  of  the 
school  buildings,  we  would  expect  to  see  the  street  cars  drawn  by 
mules,  the  streets  and  business  houses  lighted  by  gas,  and  the  homes 
by  kerosene  lamps.  We  could  not  hope  to  see  an  automobile  nor 
pass  a  modern  department  store,  and  yet  when  we  emerge  from  the 
school  buildings  we  find  a  thoroughly  modern  business  city,  with  a 
palatial  hotel,  an  imposing  city  hall,  modern  street  car  service,  and 
the  whole  city  ablaze  with  electric  lights.  The  majority  of  the  ele- 
mentary-school children  and  their  teachers  are  living  and  working 
in  conditions  consonant  with  those  of  the  city  of  a  half  century  ago. 
IVe  have  not  suggested  this  comparison  out  of  any  desire  to  find 
.iault,  but  to  state  in  a  concrete  way  that  the  spirit  of  progress  else- 
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where  seen  in  the  city  has  in  some  unexpected  way  forgotten  to  take 
the  needs  of  the  school  children,  as  far  as  proper  housing  is  con- 
cerned, into  account. 

THE  LACK  OF  PLAYGROUNDS. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  no  playgrounds  of  any  consequence 
connected  with  the  school  buildings.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
commons  or  vacant  lots  about  most  American  cities,  where  children 
were  at  times  allowed  to  play,  but  in  general  the  spirit  of  play  was 
looked  on  as  something  to  put  up  with  rather  than  to  be  cultivated. 
But  we  have  just  as  surely  found  a  better  and  safer  way  to  treat  our 
children  in  this  respect  as  we  have  found  a  better  and  safer  method 
than  oil  lamps  to  illuminate  our  houses.  ^ 

The  young  of  all  animals  instinctively  play,  for  this  is  nature's 
way  of  preparing  them  for  the  actual  work  of  life.  Children  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  Indeed  this  instinct  in  them  is  more  com- 
peUing  and  demands  a  fuller  expression  than  in  any  lower  animal. 
We  submit  therefore  that  one  of  the  big  problems  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton must  face,  and  finally  solve  if  it  is  to  do  its  duty  to  the  children 
and  the  State,  is  to  set  about  at  once  to  secure  ample  grounds  f oV  all 
the  new  school  buildings  it  needs  to  erect.  We  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  older  buildings,  which  must  still  be  used  for  some 
time,  could  be  made  to  look  out  on  playgrounds  instead  of  dirty 
roofs  or  unkempt  back  yards  and  noisy  streets.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  real  reliief  from  attempting  to  comply  witK  a  recommendation 
that  land  adjoining  the  old  buildings  be  condemned  and  turned 
into  playgrounds,  for  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  in  most  cases, 
and  the  congestion  of  business  about  them  would  in  time  make  these 
locations  wholly  unsatisfactory  for  school  purposes. 

But  the  board  of  education  must  now  see  that  the  children  of 
Wilmington  have  been  cheated  for  many  years  for  lack  of  play- 
groimds,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  make  it  impossible  for  similar 
conditions  to  be  reproduced  at  any  new  buildings  to  be  erected.  It 
wotdd  be  utter  folly  to  build  another  large  building  in  the  city  on  less 
than  a  full-sized  block.  Does  the  reader  think  this  is  an  extrava- 
gance? If  so,  please  withhold  a  judgment  until  the  following  ques- 
tions are  answered: 

REASONS  FOR  ABIPLE  PLAY  SPACE. 

Must  the  city  child  give  up  any  sort  of  real  play  with  his  fellows 
and  never  learn  the  self-control  and  coop.eration  it  brings,  or  shall 
we  let  him  try  it  in  the  streets  amidst  the  increasing  hazards  there 
found?  Shall  we  preach  much  about  physical  education  and  deny 
him  the  most  economical  and  most  natural  form  of  it?  Can  h 
teacher  within  a  building  successfully  teach  children  to  get  on  to- 
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gethei*  without  a  boss  if  she  can  not  let  them  actually  play  together 
without  a  boss? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  truest  and  most  real  training  in 
democratic  behavior  may  be  had  on  the  school  playground.  A  theo- 
retical, pedagogical  teaching  of  democracy  gets  nowhere.  If  all  our 
children  had  opportunity  to  play  together  in  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  our  public  schools,  it  would  do  more  to  preserve  and  purify 
democracy  than  all  our  noisy  politicians.  It  is  sound  educational 
doctrine  which  calls  for  ample  opportunity  for  our  children  to  play 
together,  and  it  is  sane,  economical  educational  practice  to  give 
them  playgrounds.  Moreover,  juvenile  delinquency  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  lack  of  playgrounds,  and  this  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over.*  Good  school  buildings  are  very  important, 
but  ample  playgrounds  must  be  considered  the  first  essential  for  the 
children. 

One  of  the  newest  buildings  in  the  city  is  so  situated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  light  it  properly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noise,  dust,  and 
danger  due  to  its  location.  Reference  is  made  to  No.  30.  It  was  a 
seriQUS  mistake  to  locate  it  on  that  small  tract  of  ground,  badly 
oriented,  wholly  inadequate  in  size  and  so  unsuitable  as  to  demand  a 
wretchedly  planned  building.  And  just  here  may  we  say  as  force- 
fully as  possible  that  if  a  small,  badly  placed  lot  of  improper  shape 
and  faulty  orientation  is  selected,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  on  it 
an  economical  and  satisfactory  school  building.  We  believe  that  the 
blindest  spot  in  the  vision  of  the  school  authorities  of  Wilmington  has 
been  directed  toward  the  selection  of  school  sites.  No  more  serious 
blunder  in  this  regard  could  be  cited  than  that  of  placing  the  new 
high-school  building  where  it  is.  Not  only  is  there  no  playground 
about  it,  but  one-half  of  it  was  necessarily  doomed  to  insufficient  light 
and  one-half  of  the  old  building  criminally  darkened.  Furthermore, 
since  the  lot  .was  restricted  the  necessity  for«more  room  operated  prac- 
tically to  compel  the  architect  to  run  it  up  four  stories  high  despite  fire 
hazards,  unending  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  school  work, 
and  really  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  proper  care  of  adolescent  girls. 
But  this  same  lack  of  selecting  proper  building  sites  is  shown  in 
dozens  of  other  cases. 

We  wish  then,  with  all  sincerity  and  .with  the  utmost  solicitude 
for  rendering  service,  to  suggest  the  following  guiding  principles, 
and  earnestly  entreat  the  board  of  education  to  apply  them  when  the 
duty  of  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  building  devolves  upon  them. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  IN  SELECTING  SfFES. 

./  1.  The  site  must  be  large  enough  and  of  the  proper  diape  to  make 
it  possible  to  plan  for  an  economical  and  hygienic  building. 
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2.  The  site  must  be  removed  from  noisy  streets,  factories,  and 
railways. 

3.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  uncontaminated  with  city  refuse. 
It  should  be  fairly  level  and  in  a  safe  environment. 

4.  A  lot  that  will  permit  the  placing  of  a  building  with  the  long 
sides  facing  directly  east  and  west,  other  things  equal,  is  a  much 
more  valuable  lot  for  a  schoolhouse  than  one  whose  long  axis  makes 
it  necessary  to  face  the  long  sides  of  the  building  to  the  north  and 
south,  or  an  intermediate  direction.  We  wish  to  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  the  board  of  education  of  Wilmington  is  peculiarly 
handicapped  in  selecting  proper  sites  for  school  buildings,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  streets  for  the  most  part  run  at  an  angle 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  streets 
ran  due  east  and  west,  and  due  north  and  south,  the  proper  orienta- 
tion  of  school  buildings  would  be  far  easier. 

But  those  who  object  to  this  statement  will  argue  that  because  of 
this  unusual  direction  of  the  streets  of  Wilmington,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  rooms  will  get  the  sunshine  than  if  the  streets  ran  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  May  we  reply  that  this  is  true,  and 
that  for  homes  it  is  probably  as  good  an  orientation  a§  we  could 
demand.  But  school  conditions  make  diflFerent  demands  from  homes 
and  other  types  of  buildings.  Since  the  streets  in  general  in  Wil- 
mington run  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  from  southeast  to  the 
northwest,  all  classrooms  with  windows  facing  toward  the  south- 
cast  are  troubled  almost  all  day  on  clear  days  with  direct  sunshine 
on  the  desks  of  the  pupils  seated  next  to  the  windows ;  and  since  the 
desks  can  not  be  moved  the  pupils  ^ust  be  protected^  by  closing  the 
windows  with  shades.  When  this  is  done,  and  it  is  a  necessity  under 
these  conditions,  those  pupils  further  removed  from  the  windows  are 
badly  handicapped  for  lack  of  sufficient  illumination  on  their  books. 
But  this  does  not  state  the  whole  difficulty. 

When  shades  are  pulled  down  proper  ventilation  of  the  room 
through  the  windows  is  an  utter  impossibility  and  the  deadening 
effect  of  living  and  working  in  impure  air  must  be  suffered  all  day 
long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  classroom  has  its  windows  facing 
directly  toward  the  east,  on  clear  days  the  whole  room  in  its  full 
extent  may  get  a  purifying  sunning  before  school  begins,  and  shades 
are  necessary  only  for  an  hour  or  so  after  school  opens.  Then  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  the  shades  can  all  be  entirely  rolled  up  and  the 
whole  schoolroom  flooded  with  nonglaring  light,  and  proper  ventila- 
tion can  be  secured  by  adjusting  the  windows  to  suit  weather  condi- 
tions. When  the  windows  in  a  classroom  face  the  southwest,  then 
the  trouble  with  direct  sunshine  on  clear  days  must  be  struggled 
with  all  afternoon,  and  ventilation  accordingly  impeded  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  windows  open  directly 
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toward  the  west,  then  trouble  is  avoided  until  during  approximately 
the  last  hour  or  so  of  school.  Besides,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  by  any 
careful  observer,  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  care  of  the 
children  to  go  into  classrooms  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon,  that,  when  these  rooms  face  directly  east  or  directly  west, 
the  whole  room  gets  a  better  sunning  than  any  other  orientation  will 
permit.  Classrooms  facing  northeast  or  northwest  get  little  or  no 
sunshine  in  winter  and  are  consequently  not  as  wholesome  as  they 
should  be. 

All  this  discussion  on  proper  orientation  has  been  introduced 
her^  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  selecting  as  far  as  possible 
sites  which  will  permit  of  planning  and  placing  a  schoolhouse  so 
that  all  of  the  classrooms  may  get  either  east  or  west  light.  It  is 
plain  that  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  Wilmington  the  buildings  must 
be  skewed  on  the  iot,  and  hence  a  larger  lot  is  needed  than  if  the 
streets  ran  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  all  sites  chosen  for  future  buildings  should  take 
these  necessities  into  account  and  that  the  board  of  education  make 
them  possible  of  fulfillment  by  selecting  large  grounds  which  will 
permit  of  planning  and  placing  the  buildings  properly. 

REASONABLE  DISTANCES  FROM  HOMES. 

5.  It  is  as  yet  a  practical  necessity  to  place  buildings  for  primary 
grades  near  enough  to  the  homes  of  the  children  to  permit  them  to 
walk  to  and  from  school  safely  and  without  too  much  exposure  in 
bad  weather.  Hence  the  board  is  limited  to  restricted  neighbor- 
hoods in  selecting  sites  for  such^buildings.  But  after  children  are 
10  or  12  years  old  they  may  walk  a  much  farther  distance  to  school 
not  only  without  serious  danger,  but  with  physical  advantages  there- 
from. It  is  absurd  to  plan  to  place  all  school  buildings  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children  of  the  upper  grades,  and 
then  when  they  get  to  school  to  pay  some  one  to  try  to  give  them 
wholesome  physical  development  in  stuflfy  schoolrooms,  or  at  least 
on  some  restricted  playground.  It  is  far  more  sensible  to  locate 
our  buildings  for  such  grades  on  lots  big  enough  for  the  building 
and  with  ample  playground  left,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  mile  walk, 
than  to  sacrifice  the  chance  for  exercise  in  the  open  air  by  seeking  to 
get  the  buildings  within  a  few  blocks  of  their  homes. 

NOISE  OF  STREET  TRAFFIC  TO  BE  AVOmBD. 

6.  The  noise  of  a  modem  city's  traffic  has  become  so  increasingly 
disturbing  to  schools  situated  near  business  sections  that  we  recom- 
mend a  careful  study  of  the  possible  extension  of  such  traffic  and 
to  keep  as  far  from  it  as  possible.    Furthermore,  the  danger  to  chil- 
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dren  at  street  crossings  in  busy  sections  of  the  city  demands  careful 
consideration  when  sites  for  school  buildings  are  to  be  selected. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

While  the  following  general  statement,  guiding  principle  for 
school  architecture  and  school  hygiene,  may  seem  a  bit  out  of  place 
in  a  "  report:  of  conditions,"  still  out  of  our  sincere  desire  to  be  of 
real  service  we  beg  to  include  them  and  content  ourselves  with  brief 
statements  without  going  into  a  lengthy  discussion  giving  adequate 
reasons  for  each  and  all  of  them.  But  since  many  of  them  imply 
lack  in  the  present  buildings  we  have  thought  it  best  to  group  them 
together  rather  than  to  duplicate  them  in  that  part  of  this  report 
which  expresses  our  judgments  on  each  of  the  buildings : 

1.  It  is  safer  and  better  to  limit  the  height  of  elementary  school 
buildings  to  not  more  than  two  stories. 

2.  It  is  safer,  and  in  many  ways  better,  when  an  assembly  room 
is  to  be  constructed  to  place  it  on  the  ground  floor. 

3.  It  is  essential  and  economical  to  fireproof  the  furnace  room  and 
stairways  thoroughly  when  the  building  is  constructed.  This  pre- 
caution will  lower  insurance,  as  well  as  practically  insure  the  safety 
of  the  children  when  the  other  usual  precautions  are  taken. 

4.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  fire  escapes  will 
effectively  insure  the  safety  of  school  children.  Such  safety  devices 
are  better  adapted  for  use  of  adults  in  factories  and  other  inflam- 
mable buildings  where  numbers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  much 
smaller,  and  where  self-reliance  counts  for  so  much. 

5.  As  far  as  poasible  all  school  buildings  should  be  planned  and 
set  so  that  either  east  or  west  light  only  is  secured  for  classrooms. 

6.  All  classrooms  should  have  unilateral  lighting,  and,  for  Wil- 
mington, the  ratio  between  the  area  of  glazing  and  that  of  the  floor 
surface  should  be  not  less  than  1  to  5 ;  1  to  4^  would  be  better. 

7.  Classrooms  for  elementary  schools  should  not  be  over  31  feet 
long  and  23  feet  wide,  interior  measurement.  A  room  of  this  size  will 
acconmiodate  40  to  45  pupils,  and  no  teacher  should  try  to  teach 
more.  In  high-school  buildings  a  number  of  smaller  classrooms 
should  be  included,  in  which  small  classes  of  advanced  students  or 
special  students  could  recite.  Large  rooms  for  small  classes  are  un- 
economical and  objectionable. 

8.  The  height  of  the  classrooms  from  finished  floor  to  finished  ceil- 
ing should  not  be  over  13  feet ;  12^  feet  is  better. 

9.  The  bottoms  of  the  windows  should  always  be  at  least  4  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  their  tops  extend  as  near  to  the  ceiling  as  pos- 
sible. These  are  very  important  conditions  for  securing  proper  illu- 
mination and  the  protection  of  the  vision  of  children. 
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THE  FLOORS  AND  UGHTING. 

10.  The  floors  of  school  buildings  must  be  carefully  laid,  and  con- 
stantly and  properly  cared  for,  because  their  condition  is  a  vital 
point  in  school  hygiene.  The  floors  of  practically  all  of  the  school 
buildings  in  Wilmington  are  in  bad  condition.  They  have  been 
scrubbed  imtil  they  have  swelled  and  shrunken  so  much  as  to  open 
cracks,  leave  splinters,  and  become  scruffed  up  generally.  All  pro- 
truding nails  in  old  bftdly  worn  floors  should  be  driven  in  with  a  nail 
set,  the  desks  removed,  and  the  floors  resurfaced  with  sandpaper  ma- 
chines. After  they  have  been  thus  cleaned  and  smoothed  they  should 
be  carefully  oiled  with  a  good,  light  floor  oil,  being  careful  to  put  on 
only  as  much  as  the  floor  Vill  absorb.  Following  this  treatment  the 
floors  should  be  swept  daily  with  sawdust  mixed  with  a  little  kero- 
sene and  clean  sand.  Specially  prepared  apparatus  is  now  on  the 
market  for  applying  the  oil.  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  allow  the 
floors  to  wear  for  lack  of  protection,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
floors  in  these  school  buildings.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
oiling  floors  of  school  buildings  has  rendered  them  a  greater  fire 
hazard,  but  we  know  it  does  eliminate  much  dust  from  the  school- 
room air,  and  renders  the  building  generally  freer  from  bacterial 
life. 

11.  The  oculists  have  assured  us  that  either  a  very  light  buff  or  a 
cream  colored  white  with  a  dull  finish  is  the  best  color  for  the  plas- 
tering of  classroom.  A  large  majority  of  the  classroom  walls  in  the 
school  buildings  of  Wilmington  are  painted  a  dark  dull  green.  This 
is  a  rather  serious  blunder  both  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
light  thus  absorbed,  and  the  disagreeable  aesthetic  result  produced 
upon  both  children  and  teachers.  They  may  in  most  cases  not  have 
noticed  it,  but  the  ill  effects  are  registered  unconsciously.  It  will 
cost  no  more  to  do  it  properly  than  improperly  and  we  suggest  that 
the  error  thus  pointed  out  will  not  be  again  committed  in  Wilming- 
ton at  least. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

12.  For  some  reason  a  very  poor  quality  of  slate  has  been  almost 
universally  used  for  the  blackboards.  We  could  not  with  certainty 
find  out  from  what  source  this  slate  was  secured,  but  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  no  more  of  it  be  used.  In  many  rooms  it  has  worn 
uneven  and  become  so  gray  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
children  can  read  what  is  written  on  the  boards.  The  best  quality  of 
black  slate  should  be  used  and  set  with  great  care.  Such  slate  will 
last  indefinitely  and  will  not  change  its  color,  and  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run. 

13.  Blackboards  should  be  set  to  fit  the  height  of  the  children 
using  them,  and  hence  when  buildings  are  planned  for  the  children 
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of  the  elementary  grades,  each  room  should  be  planned  for  a  specific 
grade.  This  demand  was  almost  uniformly  neglected  in  construct- 
ing the  school  buildings  of  the  city.  The  blackboards  we  found 
are  for  the  most  part  set  as  high  for  first-grade  pupils  as  for  those 
of  the  eighth  grade,  and  consequently  benches  and  platforms  had 
to  be  improvised  below  them  for  the  children  to  stand  on  to  use  the 
board  with  any  degree  of  ease.  This  is  not  only  bad  for  the  chil- 
dren, for  the  janitor,  and  the  teacher,  but  is  also  a  worse  than  useless 
waste  of  public  funds.  It  costs  not  one  cent  more  to  set  blackboards 
the  proper  height  than  at  an  improper  height,  but  does  cost  money 
to  build  a  platform  for  the  children  to  stand  on  to  reach  the  boards. 
The  blackboards  for  the  first  and  second  grades  should  be  set  26 
inches  above  the  floor,  that  for  the  third  and  fourth  28  inches,  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  30  inches,  and  that  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  34 
inches.  For  high-school  pupils  the  blackboards  should  be  set  ap- 
proximately 36  inches  above  the  floor.  In  all  classrooms  below  the 
seventh  grade  the  slates  need  not  be  over  3  feet  wide,  but  a  space 
above  should  be  left  between  the  plastering  and  the  frame  for  the 
slate,  to  receive  some  cloth  to  which  drawings  and  exhibit  material 
might  easily  be  fastened  or  removed  at  will.  The  teacher's  board 
should  be  4  feet  wide. 

JANTTOR  SERVICB. 

14.  The  janitor  service  in  Wilmington  schools  is  below  standard, 
though  of  course  we  foimd  exceptions.  We  believe  the  reasons  for 
this  rather  serious  weakness  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

{a)  Until  very  recently  salaries  had  been  too  low  to  command 
the  best  service,  and  habits  learned  then  have  been  carried  over. 

(b)  There  seems  to  be  no  decided  qualification  or  training  de- 
manded from  those  who  seek  this  employment. 

((?)  So  far  as  we  could  discover  there  was  no  organized  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  to  instruct  them  after  secur- 
ing service,  and  no  systematic  attempt  among  the  janitors  them- 
selves to  learn  new  and  better  methods  of  schoolhouse  keeping.  We 
recommend  that  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  janitors 
be  instituted,  and  that  they  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  conference  among  themselves  in  order  that  their  work 
be  in  a  measure  professionalized.  They  should  be  furnished  with 
magazines  and  literature  bearing  on  the  problems  they  meet  almost 
daily  and  their  work  checked  up  regularly.  A  great  deal  of  money 
could  be  saved  in  the  coal  bill  of  the  public  schools  if  janitors  were 
carefuUy  taught  and  trained  how  to  get  the  best  possible  combustion 
in  the  furnaces.  There  are  many  useful  tricks  in  all  kinds  of  neces- 
sary labor. 
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{d)  Salaries  are  so  low  that  many  janitors  are  forced  to  get  other 
jobs  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This  means  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  janitors  in  the  Wilmington  schools  are  not  at  their  build- 
ings during  the  school  session  nor  at  regularly  stated  times  even 
when  schools  are  in  session. 

(e)  The  payment  of  the  janitor  of  a  building  a  lump  sum  out  of 
which  he  must  provide  the  help  he  needs.  The  tendency  always  is, 
in  such  case  to  unduly  limit  the  assistance  procured,  consequently 
the  work  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  Again,  such  a  plan  is  bad, 
for  it  places  the  janitors  of  the  schools,  no  matter  how  conscientious 
they  are — and  undoubtedly  there  are  a  number  in  Wilmington  who 
are  taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in  their  work — ^under  a  suspicion 
which  may  or  may  not  be  justified.  It  would  seem  a  much  better 
arrangement  for  the  board  to  work  out  an  adequate  wage  scale  based 
on  the  floor  space  which  the  janitors  are  to  care  for,  modified  by 
special  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  several  schools,  pay  the  janitor 
in  the  larger  buildings  a  sufficient  additional  sum  for  supervising 
his  assistants,  and  then  employ  directly  whatever  helpers  are  needed 
in  order  to  keep  the  buildings  in  the  condition  that  the  board  de- 
mands. With  such  an  arrangement  any  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
efficiency  in  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  can  be  reached  which  the 
community  demands  and  which  the  board  requires  without  securing 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  janitors  themselves,  who  are,  under  the 
present  wage  scale,  undoubtedly  working  on  too  close  a  margin. 

CHARACTERIZATION  OP  PRESENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  brief 
statements  concerning  the  various  buildings.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  make  a  complete  description  of  the  buildings,  but  have  merely 
registered  our  reaction  toward  them  after  looking  them  over  as  care- 
fully as  we  could  in  the  time  at  our  command : 

School  No.  1. 

This  la  a  three-story  building  accommodating  a  grammar  school,  and  very 
awkwardly  planned,  necessitating  a  great  loss  of  time  and  much  confusion  In 
passing  from  study  rooms  to  recitation  rooms  between  recitations.  There  is  no 
playground  of  any  consequence,  and  the  building  in  Its  present  condition  is  safe 
for  the  children  only  under  the  most  watchful  care. 

The  Joists  in  the  basement  are  insufficiently  protected  from  possible  fire,  the 
electric  wiring  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  ducts  Installed  for  a  previous 
hot-air  heating  system  have  never  been  removed,. permitting  dust  and  any  possi- 
ble smoke  from  the  basement  to  enter  the  rooms.  In  case  of  fire  these  ducts 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  rapid  spread  through  the  building.  These  should 
be  removed  at  once.  It  is  in  a  very  noisy  section  of  the  city,  and  Is  closely 
Joined  by  old,  inflammable  buildings.  The  floors  are  badly  worn,  the  basement 
contains  too  much  debris,  and  the  fire  escapes  are  hazardous,  and  especially  in 
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icy  weather.    The  light.  In  most  of  the  rooms,  is  Insufficient  on  dark  days,  and 
from  many  points  of  view  the  building  is  unfit  for  school  pur];)oses. 

We  recommend  that  no  more  money  be  spent  on  this  building  except  to  make 
it  as  safe  as  possible  during  the  time  It  must  be  used,  and  to  dispose  of  It  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  building  has  served  for  almost  50  years,  and  Is  now 
as  badly  out  of  date  as  a  modem  city  without  a  sewer  system. 

School  No.  2. 

Tliis  building  Is  in  a  very  noisy  place,  occupying  a  rather  dangerous  comer 
where  traffic  is  bound  to  increase.  There  is  no  playground  of  any  consequence, 
many  of  the  classes  are  overcrowded,  and  while  the  building  Is  well  cared  for, 
it  Is  on  an  unfit  location  for  a  school.  The  toilet  facilities,  especially  for  the 
boys,  are  insufficient  No  more  money  should  be  spent  on  this  building  except 
to  keep  It  in  safe  repair,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  lot  and  building  should  be 
sold.  It  was  a  mistake  to  make  the  addition  to  the  old  building.  The  lot,  to- 
gether with  the  old  building,  should  have  been  sold  at  that  time,  for  It  had 
then  been  used  more  than  50  years,  and  could  not  be  reconstructed  along  mod- 
em demands  without  undue  expanse. 

School  No.  3. 

This  Is  a  miserable  old  building,  badly  planned,  set  on  a  small  lot.  and  should 
never  have  been  enlarged.  It  is  badly  lighted  and  surrounded  with  Inflam- 
mable buildings.  The  janitor  service  In  this  building,  if  we  may  Judge  by  con- 
ditions seen  when  it  was  visited,  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  basement  is  dark,  damp, 
and  Insufficiently  protected  from  possible  fire  hazards.  New  outside  toilets  had 
Jnst  been  installed,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  the  board  of 
education  that  thoughtlessness  bordering  on  criminal  neglect  is  here  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  urinal  troughs  (and  troughs  should  never  again  be  used)  are 
set  too  high  to  accommodate  the  little  boys,  and  as  a  result  the  floor  will  soon 
be  saturated  and  odorous.  These  things  are  inexcusable,  for  it  would  not  have 
cost  one  cent  more  to  set  this  trough  with  the  proper  slope  and  at  the  proper 
height  to  accommodate  all. 

The  wash  from  tlie  small  brick-paved  playground  in  the  rear  is  likely  to  give 
macb  trouble  near  the  entrances  to  the  building  during  wet  weather.  An  at- 
tempt to  prevent  this  was  a  feeble  and  penurious  attempt 

Nothing  of  any  permanent  consequence  can  be  done  with  this  building  but  to 
tear  it  down,  buy  a  better  site,  and  constmct  a  new  building.  The  old  part  has 
now  served  over  60  years,  and  the  addition  30  years. 

School  No.  4» 

This  old  part  of  the  building,  now  used  for  a  grammar  school,  contains  14 
rooms,  is  heated  by  steam,  is  badly  lighted,  in  that  the  windows  are  improperly 
set  and  in  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  classrooms.  The  old  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  58  years  ago,  while  the  addition  dates  back  38  years.  The  base- 
ment is  dark  and  danu),  the  floors  are  very  dry,  and  should  be  oiled.  It  Is  not 
t  fit  place  for  a  school  building,  and  while  the  walls  of  the  buildings  are  in  fair 
coDditioD  it  would  be  bad  economy  to  spend  more  on  this  building  than  will 
care  for  the  necessary  upke^.  It  would  cost  almost  as  much  to  transform  it 
into  a  satisfactory  building  as  to  construct  a  new  one  according  to  approved 
plans.  Here  again  in  this  building  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
to  the  lowest  possible  terms.    Also  the  basement  should  be  kept  clear  of  all 
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■iiwfc«.Hjli>i<>'  B&fieria*   «iM>ivi   ftp-  dftCr  czrM   f'^^    Tb^  ^em  l«cm  «^ 

rmVl^  »»■  ■*>•'  iB  0w4  ^iw^S'iflii.  Not  e— iffnf  <an?-  wrZ  ^  i*r«-«at?y  daaio? 

Tb^re  vcne  alii^vt  2SS  poptLs  emroG^  im  dixi  Vrfifnc  Ii  »  ss  S-roooi 
\mfiiisiig  with  <««•  ^lufifi^jia  CM>v  ciL3«tL  It  b»  bKL:<d  b^  «qrijii  wtc&  gnfiBarj 
Meaa  |iip«»  frj«iMCi«d  -sp  ftioo?  th*  v^D^  to  serv>&  *s  z»£ix»r&  Btcaaar  of  the 
mUd  weadkcr  prrralliftz  drzrir:^  Ute  sorrcy  w  mre.  of  cenr^'i^.  sniij>«^  ts>  s{«Ak 
fTperiatiBtAQj  f.*mt^TTAL^  tbe  eAectiTeBeaB  of  tbe  rfcfif!^)a>  TTiiMfvcic&Ily  it 
do«9  iKX  meaAQre  i{>  ro  ti»  reqiureawnts  in  Tindr.  <r^)tiii  v^adWr.  sj^  we  sa$- 
g««C  tikat  sffitixi  ^txef^XMfb  be  ^tcb  u>  tiii^  p«>9ab4!'  v>?AkB«9F  :=.  ie^vre  weuber. 
The  \a»saesit  is  merely  a  dioiL  ba^Ij  renrl^t^  c^Zat.  Here  agaia  we  wish 
to  warn  tike  br«nl  tittt  fire  j/rvftftxUjtk  l«  i>hrx«ied  e<f«?^:i;&r7  becwv^a  the  smoke- 
pipe  jiXH]  tbe  cetiiB^  abore 

The  clajiPTw«]c«  bare  tbe  imxai  dx^adrancase^  dae  to  tALirenl  Iightlny. 
Either  tht  teaefa«r  must  face  tbe  light,  or  ibe  pcptls  Aims  £»oe  it. 

Tbe  br/ys'  totiet  was  foood  in  a  lery  bad  cooditioci.  there  beiatg  w>  vrinal  pro- 
\  ided^  and.  of  eonrae.  tbe  floor  and  ^oeats  were  wee  and  nascr.  This  trp^  of  oat- 
ride  toOet  ^giryr  toikt  inciiided>  is  most  disi^^reeable  in  ccrid  and  i»c£eiiwiit 
weather.  In  warm  weather  tbe  toilets  shook!  be  fltt^bed  dailr  i^e*d  of  once 
or  twice  a  week.  This  type  of  tr>tlet  used  in  several  of  tbe  oUer  haiMfng^ 
afaoold  be  discarded  and  modem  sanitarj  ones  installed  within  tbe  boikfin^  or 
at  k;ast  wtiere  beat  may  be  secured  and  tbe  cfaitdzen  prv<cected  frocn  indemem 
weather. 

Scbool  No.  6. 

Tbbi  is  a  nnaH  building  erected  in  1S53.  hence  i»earij  70  rears  oU.  and  was 
planned  in  accordance  with  actioolboiise  ideals  dominant  at  that  time.  That  is 
to  say  it  was  planned  at  a  time  when  little  or  no  attentioo  bad  been  giren  to 
sclKMl  architecture  as  stich^  and  bence  is  poorly  adapted  to  meet  tbe  modem 
demands  of  sctiool  hygiene.  It  is  lieated  by  low-pressure  steam,  of  a  later 
InstallatioiL  The  floors  are  in  fair  oonditloci,  but  in  need  of  oiL  Tbe  Ughtlng 
is  faulty,  as  an  of  the  sdu>ol  bnlldlngs  of  that  period  sbow.  Tbe  windows 
are  badly  set  and  in  two  adjoining  sides  of  tbe  dassroomsL  There  is  a  small 
playground.  Since  this  Is  a  small  building  and  not  planned  with  a  Tiew  to 
further  enlargement,  it  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  our 
judgment  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  enlarge  either  of  these  buildings;. 

School  Na  7. 

This  building  represents  perhaps  the  most  archaic  type  of  sdiool  building  in 
tlie  city.  It  is  S-stories  high,  with  but  two  classrooms  on  each  floor.  The  stairs 
are  steep  and  tbe  classrooms  are  lighted  from  three  sides,  making  it  impossible 
U>  seat  the  children  to  get  proper  Hght  on  their  work.  Tbe  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  face  the  light  when  in  front  of  the  rfdldren.  The  building  is  in  no  sense 
flref/roof  and  it  is  easily  possible  in  case  of  Are  to  hsTe  a  dangerous  panic.  The 
walls  are  painted  a  dark  '*  muddy  **  green  color  and  are  disagreeably  dismal. 
The  outside  toilets  are  in  a  disreputable  condition  and  altogedier  imworthy  of 
tlie  fine  children  and  splnedld  teachrs  making  up  the  scbool.  The  floors  are 
dry  and  rough  and  need  immediate  AttoitioiL  Tlie  area  ways  are  dirty  and  some 
of  them  Insufllclently  covered  to  protect  tbe  children  from  danger. 
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The  ddzens  of  Wilmington  should  not  be  satisfied  to  continue  the  use  of  this 
bnildlng.  Brery  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  fire.  One  of  the  doors 
leading  to  the  fire  escape  was  found  locked  during  school  hours. 

We  reconunend  that  this  building  be  abandoned  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
for  it  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  for  school  purposes.  It  has  been  in  use  more  than 
W  years  and  can  not  economically  be  reconstructed  into  a  modeA  building. 

School  No.  8. 

This  is  another  old  building  with  a  later  addition.  It  is  poorly  lighted  and 
most  of  the  windows  set  so  near  the  floor  as  to  permit  the  outside  reflected  light 
to  shine  into  the  eyes  of  the  children  seated  near  the  windows.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  windows  in  the  classrooms  on  the  flrst  floor.  If  the  building 
is  to  be  used  much  longer  we  recommend  that  the  windows  be  raised  so  that  their 
bottoms  will  be  at  least  four  feet  above  the  floor.  The  floors  are  badly  in  need 
of  proper  care,  and  the  cold  and  disreputable  outside  toilets  should  be  abandoned 
tod  modem  ones  installed  in  a  more  convenient  place.  It  Is  heated  by  low- 
pressure  steam  and  so  far  as  we  could  determine  the  plant  was  adequate. 

There  is  a  very  small  playground  attached.  The  building  is  in  a  noisy  place 
because  of  its  proximity  to  both  electric  and  steam  railways. 

School  No.  9. 

This  building  is  only  25  years  old,  and  while  it  was  badly  planned  it  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  used  for  some  years.  The  floors  are  badly  In  need  of  care  for 
they  are  very  dry  and  wearing  in  places.  The  assembly  room  should  never  have 
been  placed  on  the  third  floor.  The  light  In  the  classroom  is  faulty  because  of 
bad  orientation  and  faulty  placing  of  windows.  So  far  as  we  could  determine 
there  Is  no  way  to  remodel  this  building  without  undue  expense.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  floors  should  be  oiled  at  once  and  that  one  or  two  additional 
toilet  seats  be  placed  for  the  boys. 

The  janitor  service  of  this  building,  If  we  may  Judge  from  a  single  visit,  is  not 
np  to  standard* 

School  No.  10. 

The  older  part  of  this  building  has  been  in  use  50  years,  the  newer  part  nearly 
SO  years.  The  classrooms  in  the  older  part  are  badly  lighted  and  there  is  no 
way  to  render  them  satisfactory  from  this  or  any  other  point  of  view.  The 
addition  is  better,  but  has  light  from  two  adjoining  sides.  The  outside  toilets 
were  In  a  bad  and  insanitary  condition,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  imme- 
diately to  make  them  at  least  decent,  if  not  comfortable.  The  basement  is 
dark,  but  was  as  clean  as  it  could  well  be  made.  Flreprooflng  is  needed  above 
the  boiler  and  smoke  pipe.  There  is  very  urgent  need  of  a  water  spigot  In 
the  basement,  and  safety  for  the  building  demands  It  Drinking  fountains  are 
badly  needed  in  this  building. 

This  building  should  be  used  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

School  No.  11. 

The  older  part  of  this  building  was  erected  in  1860,  and  an  addition  in  1909. 
niere  are  not  enough  seats  in  the  girls'  toilets  and  the  boys'  urinal  is  insani- 
tary. The  usual  defect  in  fenestration  Is  obvious,  the  walls  of  the  classrooms 
ue  badly  colored,  the  blackboards  set  with  poor  slate,  and  the  floors  need  imme- 
diate attention.    It  Is  not  advisable  to  attempt  any  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
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Ing  but  rather  to  keep  It  In  good  repair  until  such  a  time  as  the  board  can 
command  the  means  to  supplant  It  with  a  new  building  on  a  much  larger  lot 

School  No,  12. 

This  bulldlngwls  practically  identical  in  form  with  No.  10,  and  the  general 
equipment  no  better.  The  outside  toilets,  especially  the  boys',  were  found  in 
bad  condition.  The  basement  Is  dark  and  damp,  and  while  there  was  some 
space  for  play  it  is  totally  inadequate.  Here,  as  in  No.  10,  some  relief  can  be 
had  by  raising  all  the  windows  upstairs  in  the  old  part  of  the  building  in  order 
to  get  better  lighting.  New  sashes  are  needed  In  any  case.  The  floors  need 
attention.  The  Janitor  was  absent  from  the  building  when  inspection  was 
made. 

School  No.  13. 

This  building  has  been  used  about  80  years  and  is  in  fair  condition.  The 
floors,  however,  are  very  dry  and  need  attention.  The  basement  was  clean, 
and  with  proper  care  there  seems  to  be  no  fire  hazard  In  any  exertional  way. 
We  were  told  by  the  teachers  and  the  Janitor  tha4;  it  is  difllcult  to  keep  the 
building  warm  in  cold  weather  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  on  such 
days  as  high  as  15  pounds  pressure.  The  boiler  seems  to  be  too  small  to  meet 
the  needs  economically.  The  walls  of  the  classrooms  are  tinted  the  usual  dis- 
agreeable green.  The  blackboards  in  some  of  the  rooms  are  set  so  high  as  to 
make  It  necessary  to  have  platforms  under  them  so  as  to  accommodate  the  chil- 
dren. This,  of  course,  was  simply  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  and  should  have  been  corrected  by  those  who  passed  on  the  plans. 
The  light  is  bad,  because  It  comes  from  two  or  more  adjacent  sides,  and  addi- 
tional drinking  fountains  should  be  set  at  once.  The  toilets  are  outside  and 
the  boys*  was  not  in  good  condition. 

The  cost  of  reconstructing  this  building  to  make  It  wholly  acceptable  would 
be  too  great  to  warrant  such  a  recommendation. 

School  No.  14. 

This  Is  practically  a  duplicate  of  Noa  10  and  12,  though  the  older  part  was 
built  a  few  years  later  than  the  older  parts  of  these;  The  same  sort  of  addi- 
tion was  also  made  In  1882. 

The  Janitor  service  here  was  markedly  below  standard  It^we  may  Judge  from 
a  single  visit  The  radiators,  as  In  the  similar  buildings  mentioned,  consist 
of  ordinary  steam  pipes  stretched  across  the  room.  These  are  never  satisfac- 
tory aud  the  teachers  complained  of  lack  of  heat  In  cold  weather.  The  sashes 
In  the  older  part  of  the  building  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  some  of  them 
indeed  were  so  badly  worn  as  to  make  It  doubtful  whether  they  will  hold  the 
glass  much  longer.  When  these  are  replaced  the  windows  should  be  set  higher 
if  this  building  is  to  t>e  used  much  longer.  The  boiler  room  is  not  sufficiently 
protected  from  fire,  especially  directly  al>oye  the  smoke  pipe  and  the  boiler. 
There  are  insuflicient  drinking  fountains  and  those  now  supplied  are  set  too 
high.  The  outflow  from  the  drinking  fountains  spreads  out  on  the  walk,  and 
during  freezing  weather  this  will  of  necessity  nuike  much  trouble  from  icy 
walks.  Besides,  even  at  other  times,  this  outflow  makes  a  sloppy  appearance 
about  the  ^trance.  This  can  easily  be  corrected  by  setting  unda^round  drain 
to  lead  the  water  to  the  street  The  boys^  toilet  is  in  very  bad  conditioQ  and 
should  be  condemned  at  once^  It  is  simply  a  foul  cesspool  and  unfit  for  tbe  nae 
of  any  one. 
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No.  15. 

This  baildlng  has  been  In  use  45  years,  was  bnllt  according  to  modds  of  that 
daj,  and  of  course  was  badly  orientated,  with  windows  on  two  or  three  sides 
of  the  classrooms,  and  incorrectly  set.  The  floors  need  attention,  for  they  are 
very  dry  and  wearing.  The  heating  system  was  complained  of,  and  there  is  a 
real  fire  hazard  here  unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken.  Ashes  had  accumulated 
to  an  unwarranted  amount,  but  were  being  removed  when  the  inspection  was 
made.  Pireprooflng  above  the  boiler  and  the  smoke  pipe  is  needed  at  once. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  with  this  building  Is  to  treat  the  floors  at  once,  fire- 
proof as  indicated,  see  that  ashes  are  removed  daily,  keep  the  basement  free  of 
(Kbrls,  and  get  rid  of  this  building  as  soon  as  possible. 

School  No.  16  (Howard  CJolored  High  School). 

This  building  is  used  for  colored  pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary 
grades,  and  the  high  school.  It  Is  seriously  overcrowded,  is  a  dangerous  fire 
trap  because  of  the  lack  of  halls,  the  yse  of  gas  in  the  basement,  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  basement.  Its  present  most  awkward  arrangement  of 
rooms  has  resulted  from  additions  to  an  old  building  which  was  originally  very 
poorly  planned.  The  only  just,  safe,  and  economical  thing  to  do  with  this 
building  Is  to  sell  It  or  tear  it  down.  It  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  now 
used  and  Is  a  real  menace  as  well. 

School  No.  17. 

This  building,  which  has  been  used  nearly  40  years,  is  badly  placed  on  a 
snmll  lot  in  low,  wet  land,  and  is  not  a  fit  building  in  many  respects.  The 
boys'  toilet  is  not  supplied  with  a  urinal,  and  as  a  result  It  was  In  a  very  nasty 
condition.  The  fence  in  the  rear,  separating  the  boys'  side  from  the  girls'  side, 
was  broken,  and  we  are  sure  indecencies  are  perpetrated  as  a  result  In  fact, 
we  observed  such  while  making  the  inspection.  This  could  be  repaired  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  why  it  was  left  so  we  can  not  understand.  As  soon  as  possible 
this  building  should  be  sold  for  other  purposes. 

School  No.  18  (colored). 

This  building,  used  for  colored  children,  is  situated  in  a  very  Insanitary 
neighborhood  and  is  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  lot  is  small  and 
wet,  the  rooms  are  very  dark  and  heated  by  stoves.  The  building  was  badly 
planned  and  constructed  nearly  40  years  ago.  There  are  outside  pit  toilets. 
The  building  was  about  as  clean  as  conditions  permitted.  There  Is  nothing  to 
do  with  this  building  but  to  abandon  it  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

School  No.  19. 

This  building  Is  in  a  fair  state  of  repair  but,  like  all  others  of  Its  kind,  was 
badly  planned.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  keep  it  In  good  repair  and  bide 
the  time  when  something  better  can  be  had. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  boiler  room  should  be  made  safer  by  flre- 
prooflng  the  joists  above  the  boiler  and  especially  above  the  smoke  pipe.  The 
basement  is  dark  and  rather  damp.  The  toilets  are  outside  and  not  con- 
nected with  the  sewers.  This  condition  should  be  remedied  at  once.  There 
are  many  old  desks  and  other  debris  in  the  basement.  This  material  should 
ke  taken  out   The  floors  need  attention. 
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School   No.   20. 

This  bulIdlDg,  like  No.  19,  Is  in  a  fair  condition,  but  badly  planned.  It  has 
been  used  38  years.  The  only  change  or  reconstruction  we  deem  advisable  in 
this  building  is,  if  possible,  to  lift  the  windows  at  least  16  inches  higher.  This 
would  give  much  relief  in  the  way  of  illumination  and  especially  shield 
the  eyes  of  the  children  from  much  outside  reflected  light.  The  walls  are  of 
the  usual  dark-green  color  and  absorb  much  light  Moreover  they  offend  every 
sense  of  esthetic  taste. 

There  are  not  enough  seats  in  the  toilets  either  for  the  girls  or  the  boys, 
especially  the  latter.  The  urinal  trough  Is  odorous  and  bad.  The  floors  need 
attention.  If  the  basement  were  cemented  a  very  useful  playroom  could  be 
made  for  bad  weather.    This  building  is  worth  this  outlay. 

* 

School  No.  21  (colored). 

This  building,  erected  in  1891,  is  used  for  colored  children.  There  were 
about  200  children  in  attendance;  none  above  the  sixth  grade.  The  building 
was  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  the  Janitor  service  inefficient.  The  Janitor 
was  away  and  the  furnace  room  was  locked  when  inspection  was  made.  The 
basement  in  the  boys*  toilet  was  damp  and  unsatisfactory.  There  were  some 
new  toilet  stools  and  tanks  stored  in  this  basement.  They  should  be  taken 
out  and  put  to  use  in  some  other  building.  The  lighting  was  faulty,  but  can 
not  be  changed  economically.    The  floors  need  attention. 

School  No.  22  (colored). 

This  is  a  rather  curiously  planned  building,  and  while  it  has  a  commodious 
gymnasium-assembly  hall,  the  classrooms  are  ill  adapted  for  school  purposes. 
The  Janitor  was  away  from  the  building,  the  furnace-room  door  was  locked, 
and  the  principal  could  not  find  a  key  to  unlock  it.  We  were  told  that  this 
Janitor  had  "another  Job  and  was  away  from  the  school  building  much  of 
the  school  day."  This,  we  submit,  is  totally  unsafe,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  unworthy  of  the  city.  The  floors  need  attention.  There  Is  apparently 
nothing  to  be  done  with  this  building  but  to  keep  it  In  repair  and  make  the 
most  of  a  rather  awkward  arrangement.  It  can  not  be  reconstructed  eco- 
nomically, or  additions  made,  for  the  lot  is  too  small  and  the  environment  .un- 
suitable. 

School  No.  23. 

This  building  Is  one  of  the  newer  buildings,  erected  In  1906.    It  is  in  fair 
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should  be  put  In  order  and  used  instead  of  the  short  windows.  The  small 
rooms  now  being  used  as  classrooms  are  very  dark  and  should  not  be  used. 
There  is  Insufficient  light  both  artificial  and  natural.  More  electric  lights 
should  be  installed  immediately.  The  floors  are  in  bad  condition  and  should 
be  gone  over  at  once.    No  further  additions  should  be  made  to  this  building. 

School  No.  25. 

There  is  much  congestion  in  and  about  this  building,  partly  due  to  crowding 
00  the  grounds  four  portable  one-classroom  buildings.  And  may  we  say  here 
that  two  of  these  portables  were  badly  placed  from  the  point  of  view  of  proper 
lighting.  The  buildings  were  fairly  clean,  and  with  due  care  seem  safe  enough 
from  fire  hazards;  but  a  sudden  fright  or  stampede  here  might  be  very  disas- 
trons.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken.  The  toilet  seats  are  set  too  far  from 
the  light  and  the  toilet  rooms  are  unnecessarily  large.  Additional  land  should 
"be  purchased  for  this  building  and  the  portables  be  removed  a  further  distance 
from  the  main  building.  Special  toilet  facilities  for  the  pupils  In  these  build- 
ings should  be  included  in  this  suggested  change.  The  best  school  garden  we 
saw  in  this  city  was  in  connection  with  this  school  The  floors  should  be 
treated  and  kept  in  better  condition. 

School  No.  26. 

The  building  known  as  No.  26  is  badly  situated  near  a  marshy  place  used  as 
t  dumping  ground.  The  principal  stated  that  at  times  the  odor  from  refuse 
collected  there  was  quite  disagreeable  at  the  schoolhouse.  In  addition  com- 
plaint was  made  because  of  the  gaseous  odors  released  by  the  burning  of  waste 
from  the  Bond  Manufacturing  Co.*s  plant  not  far  away.  This  was  noticeable 
during  the  Inspection.  All  that  can  be  d<Hie  here  now  is  to  keep  the  building 
to  repair  until  other  housing  arrangements  can  be  made.  To  this  end  the 
toilets  shoald  be  put  In  better  shape  at  once,  especially  the  one  for  the  boys, 
the  floors  should  be  put  in  good  condition,  walks  laid  and  the  retaining  wall 
fnarded  to  prevent  accidents.  The  playgrounds  should  be  graded  and  some 
apparatus  for  little  folks  installed. 

School  No.  27. 

No.  27  is  a  small  building  adjoining  the  park  and  offers  to  the  children  attend- 

.  ing  the  best  opportunity  for  play  and  recreation  of  a^y  building  in  the  city. 

The  heating  of  this  building  was  complained  of.    The  boiler  seems  to  be  too 

small  for  tlie  amount  of  radiation  demanded.     The  building  was  clean  and 

apparently  safe.    The  walls  were  painted  the  usual  dark  green.     The  black- 

boittli  lo  this  building  were  in  the  main  usually  poor,  some  of  them  set  too 

h^ijl  flibOTe  the  floor,  and  benches  were  necessary  in  order  that  the  children 

m|gU  use  tbem.    The  lot  upon  which  the  building  is  placed  is  too  small  and 

[  if  MM  daasrooms  are  needed  an  economical  and  permissible  addition  to  this 

[  boMaf  vtn  be  almost  an  imposibillty.    The  usual  faulty  llghthig  and  orlentn- 

tSoftMl*  tte  use  of  this  building,  as  the  same  defects  mar  nearly  all  the  school 

tte  «it/. 

School  No.  28. 

i  mt>  f^'nry  building  used  for  the  grammar  grades.    There  are  670 

hiaO.    The  building  is  in  fair  condition  except  the  floors.    They 

and  consequently  are  badly  worn.    The  toilet  facill- 
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ties  for  the  boys  are  Inadequate,  there  being  but  six  seats  with  335  boys  attend- 
ing. This  toilet  in  addition  Is  very  dark  and  insanitary.  Additional  light, 
ventilation,  and  seats  and  urinals  should  be  supplied  at  once.  The  custom  of 
shifting  the  children  from  classroom  to  classroom  for  departmental  work  makes 
much  confusion,  involves  the  impossibility  of  properly  adjusting  seats  to  suit 
the  children  ahd  necessitates  tremendous  wear  on  the  building,  especially  the 
hall  and  stairways.  We  wondered  what  would  happen  here  if  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  numerous  transfers  a  fire  should  break  out,  or  a  false  alarm  be 
sounded.  It  would  be  a  serious  situation  to  say  the  least,  and  if  this  plan  is 
continued  the  attention  of  the  teachers  should  be  called  to  the  danger  involved. 
While  it  would  handicap  some  of  the  teachers  to  move  instead  of  the  children 
because  of  the  needed  equipment,  still  there  is  a  possibility  of  much  relief  here, 
with  less  risk  if  those  teachers  who  can  move  would  do  so.  Then,  of  course,  this 
constant  shifting  of  the  children  multiplies  the  possibility  of  spreading  any  con- 
tagious disease  that  might  break  out 

The  building  is  not  well  arranged,  though  it  represents  a  fairly  good  model  for 
the  tim  when  It  was  built.  It  has  been  used  about  35  yaers.  The  floors  should 
be  looked  after  at  once  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

School  No.  29  (colored). 

This  is  one  of  the  best  planned  buildings  in  the  city.  It  Is  used  for  colored 
children  and  was  found  in  neat,  clean  condition  with  the  exception  of  the  boys' 
toilet  This  should  be  put  In  a  sanitary  condition  immediately.  We  recommend 
also  that  a  cement  floor  be  put  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  basement  so  that  this 
space  may  be  utilized  for  Indoor  games  during  bad  weather.  The  usual  mis- 
take of  putting  an  assembly  room  on  the  third  floor  was  again  noted.  The  walls 
are  the  usual  dirty  green  color  and  absorb  much  light  The  floors  are  dry  and 
need  oiling  at  once.  The  best  stairways  seen  in  any  elementary  building  in  the 
city  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  janitor  was  absent  from  the  building  when  the  inspection  was  made. 

School  No.  30. 

This  building  is  the  newest  grammar  school  in  the  city,  and  was  placed  on 
an  altogether  unsatisfactory  lot  as  to  size  and  shape.  It  was  practically  Impos- 
sible for  any  architect  to  plan  a  good  building,  with  the  number  of  rooms 
demanded,  fbr  this  lot  More  money  was  wasted,  we  Imagine,  In  this  building 
because  of  the  necessity  of  making  It  flt  this  lot  than  would  have  been  needed  to 
buy  a  good  site  somewhere  In  this  neighborhood.  The  building  Is  now  over- 
crowded. There  is  no  chance  to  reconstruct  or  enlarge  this  building.  The  light- 
ing is  troublesome,  but  possibly,  could  not  be  prevented.  We  noticed  that  the 
bottoms  of  the  windows  are  approximately  the  proper  height  above  the  floor. 
The  desks  were  in  good  condition  and  more  carefully  set  than  any  elsewhere  seen. 

The  High  SchooL 

There  are  only  two  recommendations  that  we  deem  It  necessary  to  make  for 
these  buildings,  despite  the  fact  that  the  classrooms  in  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  two  buildings  are  very  dark. 

We  wish  to  recommend  that  another  story  or  passageway  b^  put  on  the  bridge 
between  the  buildings,  so  that  students  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  one  story 
higher.  This  Is  needed  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  one  passage  now  used 
and  also  to  prevent  so  much  climbing  up  and  down  stairs.    This  addition  cau 
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easily  be  made  and  at  a  slight  expense  and  should  be  ordered  at  once.    The  floors 
tbronghont  both  buildings  need  treatment. 

We  wish  to  express  our  disapproval  of  making  high-school  buildings  four 
stories  high,  because  of  the  added  fire  hazard,  but  more  especially  because  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  stair  climbing  imposed  upon  girls  of  high-school  age.  We 
also  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  much  waste  space  in  the  annex 
included  in  cloakrooms  which  are  not  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  never 
will  be  as  long  as  this  building  is  used  for  high-school  purposes.  Any  architect 
should  baye  known  that  a  student  must  have  some  form  of  locker  for  his  wraps 
and  that  these  open  cloakrooms  could  not  meet  the  needs.  This  plan  should 
faive  been  checked  up  and  revised  by  some  high-school  teacher  who  knows  what 
is  demanded.  The  lack  of  such  attention  cost  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
•  Fnrthermore,  this  annex  should  never  have  been  built,  for  there  was  insufficient 
fTDond,  and  the  classrooms  on  the  adjoining  sides  of  both  buildings  would  of 
necessity  be  doomed  to  darkness.  This  mistake  almost  approximates  criminal 
ignorance. 
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EXHIBITS  I  TO  XXL 


EXHIBIT  I. 
WILMINGTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  FUND  STATEMENT. 


(As  of  June  30,  1020.) 


RBCEIPT8. 


<^adi  (balance  July  1.  1919)—  S16,001.  58 

tterenuei,    1919-20 »587.  971.  52 

Accoonta    payable,     applicable 


to  1919-2 


18.  598.  05 


ToUl 623.471.15 


DISBXJRSEMEyTB, 

Liquidation  of  accounts  pay- 
able, applicable  to  1918-19.-  $17.  754.  99 

Expenditures    of    school    year 

1919-20 ^ 600,  07tt.lt 

Transfer  to  new  building  fund.       2.  072.  55 

Cash  (balance  June  80.  f920)  —       3,  567.  50 

Total 623,471.15 


NEW  BUILDING  FUND  STATEMENT.* 


(As  of  June  30.  1920.) 


MBOBIPTB. 


Catfe  (balance  July  1.  1919) —  S3. 152.  91 
JiTenues.  1919-20 48,  ^ 


_,  753.  77 

^ 2,072.55 

Aefounts   payable,   school    year 
m9-20 5.  741.  46 


Traaifer  from  ffcneral  fund.- 
abf 


Total 54,  720. 


DI8BURBEMEVT8, 


Expenditures    of    school    year 

191^20 $54,  580.  24 

Cash  (balance  June  30,  1920).  190.45 


Total 64,  720.  69 


COMBINED  FUND  STATEMENT. 


(As  of  June  80,  1920.) 


MMOEIPTE, 


Cuk  (balance  July  1,  1919)..  $20,054.49 
Kev«iiiicc,    school    year    1919- 

» 631,725.29 

AccQonts  payable,  school  year 

in%-20TJi 24,  339.  51 


Total 676, 119.  29 


DIBBURBEMENTB. 

Liquidation  of  accounts  pay- 
applicable  to  school 
1918-1' 


able,       ^ 
year  191 


-19 $17.  764.  99 


Bnendltures   for    school    year 

191^20 654,  606.  35 

Cash  (balance  June  30,  1920).       3,  757.  95 

Total 676, 119.  29 


^Not  invading  appropriation  of  $1(K),000  for  school  building,  levied  in  school  tax  in 
1919-20,  bat  not  as  yet  turned  orer  to  department  of  public  education. 
*As  prepared  from  existing  data. 
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EXHIBIT  II. 

CITY  OF  WILMINGTON— BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Statement  of  Expenditures  from  New  Building  Fond  Account  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1910-11  to  1919-20,  inclusive,  as  Shown  by  Books  of  the  City 
Auditor. 


Fiscal 
years. 

Building 

and 

equipment. 

Bond 
payments. 

Total. 

SooFce  of  funds. 

1910-11... 

121,065.67 
27,062.38 
68,948.14 
6,660.75 

121,065.67 
27,062.38 
68,948.14 
46,660.75 
20,000.00 
58,684.90 

95,669.92 
45  109.09 
79, 172. 13 
48,924.15 

1911-12... 

Do. 

1912-13... 
1913-14... 
1914-15. . . 

'i46,*666.'66* 

20,000.00 

Do. 

Appropriation  Itom  city  counciL 
Do. 

1915-16... 

58,684.90 

95,569.92 
45,169.09 
59, 17Z 13 
28,924.15 

Bond  issue  of  $166,000  and  appropriation  from  city 

1916-17... 

« 

council. 
Bond  issue  of  $27,000  and  appropriation  from  city  coimciL 

1917-18... 
1918-19... 
191^20... 

"26,'666.'66' 

20,000.00 

Appropriation  of  city  council. 
Do. 
Da 

Total... 

411,257.13 

100,000.00 

611,257.13 

EXHIBIT  III. 

Statement  of  Wilmins:ton  Public  School  Property   (Land,  Buildings,  and 
Equipment)  as  of  December  31,  1919. 


1  Values  glTon  in  Report  of  Wilmington  Public  Schools,  1912. 

*  Values  set  forth  in  appraisal  report  oX  Prudential  En^neering  Co.  of  Dec.  31«  1919. 

*  Approximate  valua. 
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EXHIBIT  IV. 

CoHiparBtiTe  Statement  of  the  Value  of  School  Property  in  45  Cities  of 
Population  of  30,000  to  100,000,  1917-18. 


i,432  L  Akron.  Ohio. 

5,643  2.  SprliKfleld,  Mass. 

<,443  Z.  Des  MoixMB,  Iowa. 

4,3«  4.  Hertford.  Conn. 

1,843  &  SaH  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ijTli  6.  Dolotli,  Minn 

3>S4  7.  Taooma,  Wash. 

J.  178  8.  Eliiabeth,N.J. 

2.0S1  9.  LTnn.  Mass. 

i,Oi  10.  OkhbomaCity,  Okla. 

2,50)  11.  Canton,  Ohio. 

2.«3  13.Utka,^.Y. 

2,»1  M.  Bayonne,N.J. 

1,197  IS.   WaminfbM,  Dd. 

2,191  16.  Ermnsville,  Ind. 

2,m  17.  Port  Worth,  Ter. 

i,m  18.  8priD«fleld,  ni. 

\,W  19.  Wilk«-B«rr^  Pa. 

1,9«6  ao.  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 

I,M  2L  Batte,Mont. 

1,881  22L  Bin«hamton,  N.  Y. 

1.8U  28.  Kamsaty^r 


Thousand 
dollars. 
1,706 
1,662 
1,570 
1,375 
1,371 
1,352 
1,338 
1,305 
1.280 
1,258 
1,241 
1,232 
1,220 
1,198 
1,U1 
1,071 

900 

780 

725 

664 

586 

440 


Pasadena,  CaUf. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Flint,  lOdi. 
Bay  City.  Mich. 
Springfleld,  Ohio. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Decatur,  HI. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Pawtocket,  R.  I. 
Wheeling  W.  Va. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Topeka.  Kans. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Merlden,  Conn. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Charleston,  S.  C 


EXHIBIT  V. 


Statement  of  Assessed  Valuation  of  Property  in  City  of  Wilmington,  Tax 
Rates  (City,  School,  and  Total),  and  of  Tax  Levies  for  the  Years  1910  to 
1920,  inclusive. 


EXHIBIT  VI. 


ComparatiTe  Statement  of  Assessed  Property  Available  for  Taxation,  Reduced 
to  Common  Basis  of  100  Per  Cent  Valuation  in  45  Cities  of  30,000  to 
190,000  Population,  1917-18. 

TboiMiDd  Thousand 

AaUars.  dollars. 

»0,409  1.  Akron,  Ohio.  106,506 

Ml.  787  2.  Springfleld.  Bfass.  106, 000 

197.840  8.  Dnlntii,  Minn.  101,214 

m,  733  4.  Montgomery,  AU.  07, 836 

178, 000  6.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  •  98,  584 

1T2,000  6.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  01,768 

151.436  7.  Hartford,  Conn.  87.459 

125.000  8.  Cbattanogca,  Tenn.  82,845 

114.692  9.  Tacoma.  Wash.  81,495 

108, 068        10.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  80, 800 

106,667        U.  Bavannali,  dtau  80,487 


12.  Canton,  Ohio. 
18.  Bntte,  Mont 

14.  Kansas  City,  Kana. 

15.  Lynn.  Mass. 

16.  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 

17.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

18.  Wilminoton,  Del, 

19.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

20.  Springfleld,  111. 

21.  Uttie  Rock,  Ark. 

22.  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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Thousand 
dollars. 
81,  012 
80,000 
70.  948 
79,660  . 
78.  333 
77,  514 
77,  379 
76,  067 
76.  473 
74,  609 
68,  485 
63, 108 


23.  Flint.  Mich. 

24.  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

25.  Peoria.  lU. 

26.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

27.  EYansvllle,  Ind. 

28.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

29.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

30.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

31.  Berkelejr.  Calif. 

32.  Sprlndoeld,  Ohio. 
83.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
34.  Topeka,  Kans. 


Thousand 
dollars. 
6t,  278 
67,  995 
54, 762 
53,  575 
52,  791 
42. 413 
40.  020 
37.  662 
37,  290 
34,  864 
34,  137 


35.  Altoona,  Pa. 

36.  MobUe.  Ala, 

37.  Charleston.  S.  C. 

38.  Decatur.  111. 

39.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

40.  Salem.  MaB8. 

41.  Cedar  Rapida,  Iowa. 

42.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

43.  Lexington.  Ky. 

44.  Oshkosh.Wis. 

45.  Meriden,  Conn. 


EXHIBIT  VII. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Tax  Rates,  Per  Thousand,  for  School  Purposes, 
Reduced  to  Common  Basis  of  100  Per  Cent  Valuations  of  Property  ATailable 
for  Taxation  in  45  Oties  of  30,000  to  100,000  Population,  1917-18. 


$11.  08  1.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

10.  99  2.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

9. 18  3.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

9.  00  4.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

8.  79  5.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

8.  78  6.  Peoria,  111. 

8.  50  7.  Topeka.  Kans. 

8.  00  8.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

7.  14  9.  Utlca,  N.  Y. 

6.  95  10.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

6.60  11.  Meriden,  Conn. 

6.  43  12.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

6.37  13.  Berkeley.  Calif . 

6.  25  14.  Butte,  Mont. 

6. 18  16.  Salem,  Mass. 

6.  00  16.  Eransville.  Ind. 

6.  00  17.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

6.  00  18.  Decatnr.  111. 

6.  00  19.  Springfield.  111. 

5.  95  20.  Akron,  Ohio. 

5.  94  21.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

5.  50  22.  Lynn,  Mass. 

5.  50  23.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


$5.  50  24.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

5.40  25.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

5.  31  26.  Springfield,  Mass. 

5.  29  27.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

5.  24  28.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

5.  00  29.  Altoona,  Pa. 

5.  00  80.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

4.  88  31.  Duluth,  Minn. 

4.  81  32.  Canton.  Ohio. 

4.  70  33.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

4.60  34.  WilnUngton.Del. 

4.  40  35.  Lexington,  Ky. 

4.  37  36.  Flint.  Mich. 

4.  26  37.  Hartford.  Conn. 

4.  26  38.  Tacoma,  Wanh. 

3.  60  89.  Wheelinir.  W.  Va. 

3.  36  40.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

3.25  41.  Roanoke,  Va. 

3.  00  42.  Mobile.  Ala. 

3.  00  43.  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

2.  71  44.  Savannah,  Qa. 

1.  44  45.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


EXHIBIT  VIII. 

General  *  Statement  of  Expenditures  of  Wilming^ton  Public  Schools  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 

Per  cent.  Amotmt. 

TOTAL 100.0  1654,806.36 

1.  EXPENDITURES    PERTAINING     TO      THE 

PRESENT 84.7  654,63X66 

GENERAL  CONTROL  SERVICE 3.5  22,609.96 

R«fnilatian  and  controP 5  3,501.00 

School  election  expense 

Board  of  eduoatian  and  secretary's  olLce 5  13,501.00 

Direction  and  control 1.6  9,621.23 

Superintendent's  office LO  6,621.23 

Enlbroement  of  compulsory  educaticu  laws 5  3,00aoo 

Census  enumeratian 

InstnictioD  supervision 9  5,657.14 

General  instruction  supervision 

Vocational  Instruction  supervision 1  4:84.00 

Amedoanliation  instnictiaD  supervision 8  6,173.14 

Property  supervision ^ 6  3,89a50 

Supervision  of  operatian  of  buildings 3  1,899.53 

Supervision  of  repairs 8  1,991.06 

*  See  detail  tables  supporting  the  above. 

1  Set  fbrth  in  Wilmington  dty  oharter  as  supervision  and  oontrol. 
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Per  cent  Amount. 

IN8TRUCTIONAL  SERVICE «5. 1  |426,44&M 

Dtytobocd 62.4  408,613.08 

UndistrOmted 6  |3,477.M 

SteamUry instruction 48.4  317,01«.18 

WUtetehools 42.1  8a75,67aS0 

^ilondtdiools 6.3     41,348.63 

SaoandtfylnstmetknOiighaehooUi) 13.2  86,822.25 

WhtoadioolB 11.4     76,20&.68 

Colored  schools 1.8     11,616.67 

Higher  Instruetioo  (normal  school  training) 

Colored  schools 2  1,2M.09 

Nishtschool 2.0  13,198.86 

BlenMOtaryinstmcticn— Amerlcanisation 1.7  10,766.86 

Secondary  instmctioo-Vooatiooal 8  2,432.00 

Continoatkm  school 7  4,636.77 

Ptft^ime  schooKin  shops) 

SeooDdaryinstmetkD— Vooattonal 7  4,87S.73 

Sxtenskm  school  (day  classes  for  adults) 

EkmentarytDstmctlOQ— Americanlxation 261.04 

PROPRIETARY  SERVICE 16.6  101,213.44 

Opentkn  of  school  plant* 8.3  64,340.60 

Etamentary  school boildhigs and  grounds 6.1  40,071.76 

CndistrOmted 4       2,936.23 

Whitesehooto 4.8     31,422.63 

Coloredsohoob 9      6,712L90 

High-school  bondings  and  grounds 2.1  13,812.81 

UndistrlbatMl 1  620.04 

Whitesehoob 2.0     12,960.10 

Colored  schools. ^ 323.67 

Other  than  pubUesdioolbuUdings 1  465.00 

Upkeep  of  school  plant 7.2  46,863.88 

Elementary  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equif  ment .     6. 4  36, 202. 84 

UiMlistrfbiitod 1.4       9,164.37 

Whiteschoolf 3.7     24,376.63 

Coloredschoob 3       1,672.94 

Hlgfa-eehool boffcHngi, groimds, and  equipment 1.8  11,66L04 

Undlstrftmtttl 3       1,801.82 

Whitetehoob 1.6       9,762.83 

Colored  schools 96w80 

AUXILIABY  AGENCIES  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES....       7^   ^^^^    ■===    =J=^j=^ 

Medkalinspeetioo  of  school  children 6  3,104.61 

CoBtzfbatkD  toward  Itmeh  service  expense 1  796.99 

Home  and  school  gardens 400.00 

Community  use  of  school  buildings 

2L  EXPENDITURES  PERTAININQ  TO  THE  PAST      2. 8  18,002. 50 

^had  charges: 

iBteraft 2.6  17,002.50 

Oootflbatian  toward  teachers' retirement  fund 2  1,000.00 

3.  EXPENDITURES     PERTAINING     TO     THE  >= 

FUTURE 12.5  81,970.19 

0mMj9 8.3  64,470.19 

iproperty 1  582L85 

r«biMi-pn)pecty 6.1  39,812.77 

3.6      23, 73a  62 

1.8      11,408.31 

7       4,673.84 

'  Opsratlan  of  sdiool  plant  distributed  by  school  organisations ,  total,  (8.3  per  cent)  164,849.66;  day  school, 
(7Jpcroeot)  IS1,7S7.£1;  night  school,  (0.4  per  cent)  $2,502.05;  general,  1334;  Amerioanixatioo,  (0.4  per  cent) 
— ;  oantinuation  school, b 
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Outlays— Continued. 

High-«chool  property 2.1  tl4,045.e9 

Whiteschools 2.1    |14,0«.«9 

Colored  schools 

Property  other  than  In  school  buildings 28.88 

Payment  of  debt  • 4.2  t27,50aoo 

Elementary  school  Investment 1.1  7,fiOO.OO 

High-school  investment 3.1  20,00a(|p 

*  Does  not  Include  payment  of  short  term  loans,  negotiated  to  cover  any  interim  prior  to  receipt  of 
revenues. 


EXHIBIT  IX. 


Statement  of  G)Bt  of  General  Control  Service  of  Wilmington  Public  Schools, 

Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 


Purposes. 


Total. 


Regulation  and  control  service  i 

School  elections  expense 

Board  of  education  and  secretary's  ofRce 

Direction  and  control  service 

Superintendent's  oiBoe 

Entoroement  of  compulsoiy  education  laws... 
Census  enumeratian. 


Instruction  supervision 

General  instruction  supervision « 

Vocfttir -i^U*  deletion  supervision. '. 

noo  supervision.. 


.,    .  '^'"i^tnictf  on  supervision^ 

5.25  Americanization  expenie.- 


'  weneral  lni»*«»«;/  ""^'"KM'n  cii>- : 


Total. 


122,609.96 
3,501.00 
"3,'56i*66' 


9,621.23 
6,621.23 
3,000.00 


6,657.14 


484.00 
5,173  14 


3,890.59 
1,899.53 
1  991.06 


Salaries. 


120,519.21 
3,199.95 
'3,"i99.'95 


9,051.92 
6,051.92 
3,000.00 


4,409.56 


484.00 
3,025.56 


3,857.79 

» 1,899.53 

1,958.26 


Supplfes. 


11,931.42 
225.71 
225.' 7i 


488  57 
488.57 


1,184.34 


1,184.34 


32.80 
'82.' » 


Other 
expense 


rvision  and  control. 
^o  day  school  elementary  instruction. 


s^,  EXHIBIT  X 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Instructional  Serw     • 


S219.33 
75.34 
'75*34 


80.74 
80.74 


63.25 


63.25 
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Statemoit  of  Cost  of  Instmctioiuil  Serrice  in  Wilmington  Public  Day  Schools, 
Fiscal  Year  1919-20— Continued. 
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EXHIBIT  XL 

Statement  of  Coat  of  Instructional  Senrice  of  Wilmington  Public  Night 
Schools,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 


EXHIBIT  XII. 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Instructional  Service,  Wilmington  Public  Continuation 
School,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 


Total. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

Text- 
books. 

Other 
supplies 
used  in 
instruc- 
tion. 

Total 

$4,636.77 

14,563.23 

133.64 

$39.90 

Part-time  school  (in  shops),  secondary  instruction,  voca- 
tional   .   , 

4,375.73 
261.04 

4,375.73 
187.50 

Extension  school  (day  classes  for  adults),  elementary  in- 
struction, Americamzation 

33.64 

39.90 

EXHIBIT  XIII. 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Proprietary  Service  in  Wilmington  Public  Schools — 
Operation  of  School  Plant,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 


Total. 

Salaries  of 
engineers, 

firemen, 
and 

janitors. 

Fuel. 

Gas  and 
electricity. 

Janitors* 
supplies. 

Other 
expense  of 
operation. 

TOTAL 

$54,349.56 

$31,403,40 

$15,742.77 

$3.471.0Q 

$987.44 

$2,744.86 

Day  school: 
White  schools 

45,395.40 
6,362.11 

334.00 
2,258.05 

25,821.78 
8,676.37 

194.00 
1,711.25 

13,876.44 
1,867.33 

2,516.00 
268.29 

14a  00 
646.80 

87a  16 
117.28 

2,312.02 
432.84 

Colored  schools 

Nieht  school: 
Qeneral 

A  m  ericani  tation 

......... 
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Statement  of  Cost  of  Proprietary  Service  in  Wilmington  Public  ScIiooIb— 
Operation  of  Scliool  Plant,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20— Continued. 


i  Undistributed  as  to  nlsht  school  or  other  activities. 
«  Arbttnrily  dlstrlbated  as  applicable  to  night  MhooL 
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EXHIBIT  XIV. 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Proprietary  Senrice  in  Wilmington  Public  Schools 
Upkeep  of  School  Buildings,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20. 


EXHIBIT  XV. 

Statement  of  G>st  of  Auxiliary  Agencies  and  Other  Activities  of  Wilmington 
Public  Schools,  Fiscal  Year  1919-20, 


Total.        SaUries. 
1 

Supplies. 

Other 
expense. 

Total     • 

»4,301.60 

13,716.66 

1537.95 

$46.99 

Medical  insDection  of  schoolchildren 

3,104.61 
796.99 
400.00 

2,566.66 
750.00 
400.00 

537.95 

Contrihiitlon  to«'ftrd  liinch^jerviM*  AXT><tn5e r 

46.99 

Home  and  school  gardens 

Communitv  use  oFschool  bulldines* .....■..,.  r.^^-,  - 



I  No  items  oX  expense  appeared  charged  to  this  account. 
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Stalmit  •£  GmI  •f  Fixed  Owrgcs  •f  Wibunston  PaUk  Sdiools,  Fiscal 

Tear  l»l»-2t. 


Cbargci. 

ToUl. 

tmL^ 

$18,002.50 

17,002.50 

IkAirttnkKs 

lagtiMM 

2,285100 

«^=?r^ 

14,737.50 

rmfftt^opd  . 

r^liilll  lljLUiajlf -iB^^j. 

i,ooaoo 

fiXHiurr  xvn. 

Sttteaeot  of  Coat  of  Capital  Out ^s  of  Wilmington  Public  Schools,  Fiscal 

Year  1919-20. 


-. 

ToUL 

Land  and 
improve- 
ments to 
land. 

New 

buildings. 

Alterations 

to  old 
buildings.' 

Heat.Uffht, 

plumbing, 

andel«o- 

trical 

equipment.! 

Fumi- 
tur«.» 

I^M 

S54,47ai0 

9981.50 

$5,651.77 

137,848.37 

8970. 90 

19,017.65 

582. 8S 
98,81X77 
23, 73a  82 
22,749.12 

Toaoo 

281.50 

11,408.31 

114.00 

25.00 

5a  24 

17.50 

3,062.15 

28.85 

182.00 

3a  73 

7,2»7.84 

4,873.84 

1,081.57 

2,752.27 

14,045.60 

14,045w69 

582-85 



961.50 
981.50 

37,848.37 
22,252.74 

97a  90 
496.38 
496.38 

12,00 



.AftSBtiflm  to  boSkUiigs 

Lit-UKh  and  Orang« 
flbMa 

22,252.74 

7oaoo 

2S1.50 

ll   Mth  iiMl  Waahington 
fllnrta            

1 

VHttffSflto 



10,93^79 

474.52 
'114.00 
'25.00 
'5a  24 
'17.50 
'26.20 
'28.85 
'182.00 
'30.73 

"BoOdbm  No.  1 

1 

B^mS  No  4     

m>35n^« 

BiiiaSKo.  10 

BSflSSKo.ii..::i 

1 

3,6.15.95 

BtfldfS  Wo.  14 

BtfldiiS  Vo.  17 

1 

Btfldii5:Mo.l9 

I 

SflSf  NoiS:::::::::::: 

7, 297. 84 
4,661.84 
1,921.57 
2, 740. 27 

12  00 

Bofldtna  Ni>.  i«  . 

VafldiiS  No  77 

12  00 

^(t  wfcwl  nxrim  t  j , 

5,651.77 
5,651.77 

S,  39:J.  92 

'WMfjioA    Wilmington 

^  oS&fie&Mis^Howmrd'Hi^ 
bjstjolhvUianinachool  boDd- 

8, 393.  92 

28.88 

2S  Si 

1 

'  Not  repairs  or  replacements. 
'Izpenditures  from  Americanixation  fundi. 
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EXHIBIT  XVm. 


Statement  of  Payment  of  Debt  of  Wilmington  Public  Schools,  Fiscal  Tear 

1919-20. 


Total. 

Payment 
of  mort- 

Payment 

of 

bonds. 

Total 

127,500 

$2,500 

S25,00O 

Undistributed 

K^f^iiiMitary  school  Investment 

7,500 
20,000 

2,500 

5,000 
90,000 

High-6chooll  investment 

• 

EXHIBIT  XIX. 

Enrollment  in  Private  and  Parochial  Schools  of  Wilmington,  Nov.  1,  1920. 
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EXHIBIT  XXL 

From  a  Report  of  the  Commerce  Club  of  Toledo,  Ohio.' 

The  work-study-play  plan  in  some  cities. 


City  and  state. 

Esti- 
mated 

in  1918. 

Number  of  schools  op- 
erating under  plan. 

Attitude  of  su- 
perintendent 
to  plan. 

Special  remarks. 

Wlnnetka,ni 

Detroit,  Mich 

Elalamacoo,  ICich. . 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Ba70«ne,N.J 

Newark.  N.J 

5,000 
850,000 

50,000 

416,000 
70,000 

450,000 

88,000 
70,000 

108,000 

All  on  modified  form. . 

16  this  year.  30  next 
year;  modified  form. 

All  on  modified  form. . 

2  elementary,  as  emer- 
gency measure. 

3  elementary  in  modi- 
fled  form,  as  emer- 

9 

Favorable 

do 

do 

Prefers  tradi- 
tional plan. 
do 

FaTorable 

do 

do 

Effects  saving  in  capital  invest- 
ment, enriches  school  program, 
and  makes  possible  the  em- 
ployment of  competent,  trained 
deputmeotal  teachers. 

Adjusts  plans  to  facilities  of  par- 
ticular buildings.  Teachers  en- 
thusiastic about  plan.  In- 
creases seating  capacity  of 
building  from  16  to  40  per  oent. 

Used  in  third  to  sixth  grades,  in- 
clusive. Junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  all  on  departmental- 
ized plan. 

Has  decided  advantages  over 
traditional  plan  which  more 
than  offset  disadv  atages. 
Teachers  having  had  1  year  of 
successful  experience  in  these 
schools  receive  a  bonus  of  5 
percent. 

Accomodates  16  sections  of 
pupils  to  space  usually  as- 
signed to  13  groups,  or  increases 
capacity  23  per  oent. 

reduced  to  5-hour  basis  for  all 
schools  is  $42.51  for  traditional 
schools  as  compared  with  I32.73 
for    work  -  study  -  play    plan 
schools. 

New     Bronswlck, 
N.J. 

Paasaic.N.J 

1  in  modified  form; 
platoon  plan. 

2 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1  in  greatly  modified 
form. 

Favors  tradi- 
tional plan. 
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IiNTRODUCTION. 


The  study  of  the  public-school  system  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  of 
which  this  bulletin  is  a  part,  was  made  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  upon  invitation  of  a  committee  of  30  citizens 
of  Wilmington  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  the  city 
council,  and  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  empowered  to  arrange 
for  such  a  study. 

In  the  introduction  to  Part  I  of  this  report,  printed  under  separate 
cover,  will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  survey  was  undertaken,  its  scope,  and  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mLssion  appointed  to  make  the  study. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

PART  II. 


Chapter  L 

COMMENT  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  ELE- 
MENTARY  COURSES. 

New  courses  and  revisions  of  old  courses  have  been  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  on  the  various  subjects  taught  and  issued  only  in 
September  of  the  current  year,  less  than  two  months  before  this 
survey  was  made.  Some  of  these  courses,  like  those  on  nature  study 
and  physical  training,  are  entirely  new,  these  subjects  having  never 
before  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum;  others  embody  important  de- 
sirable changes  in  the  courses  in  the  various  studies  which  have  long 
been  used  in  the  schools.  Under  these  conditions,  the  courses  on 
paper  represent  to  a  considerable  extent  what  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
and  not  what  actually  has  been  and  is  done  in  the  schools.  In  short, 
some  of  these  courses  are,  in  important  respects,  much  better  than 
the  actual  teaching  observed.  To  carry  them  out,  teachers  will  need 
more  help  than  they  now  receive  from  the  superintendent,  the  as- 
sistant superintendent,  the  supervisors  of  special  branches,  like  draw- 
ing, music,  etc.,  and  from  tlie  principals,  as  more  fully  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  survey.  It  will  require  more  frequent  teachers' 
meetings  than  are  now  held.  In  short,  more  effective  supervision 
of  the  instruction  is  the  prime  requisite. 

The  following  comments,  and  accounts  of  lessons  observed,  show- 
ing both  points  of  excellence  and  defects,  are  offered  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  aid  the  teachers  and  the  supervising  staff  to  carry  into 
practical  effect  the  good  features  of  these  courses,  and  the  additions 
to  and  modifications  of  them  suggested  below. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Judgment  of  any  act  implies  a  standard.  Any  teaching  act  is 
judged  to  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  profitable  to  those  taught 
or  unprofitable,  according  as  it  is  measured  by  some  standard  of 
pedagogical  practice  believed  to  be  authoritative.  Such  a  standard 
must  not  only  claim  to  be  scientifically  grounded,  but  it  must  liave 
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8  SURVEY   OF   THE   SCHOOLS   OF   WILMINGTON,   DEU 

proved  also  its  offectiveness  in  accomplishing  the  ends  that  schools 
are  conducted  for  in  this  day  and  age. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  standards  used  in  judging  certain  elementary 
school  practices  observed  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  only 
thus  grounded,  but  that  they  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  Ijest 
schools  of  the  country  as  practically  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
great  social  ends  conceived  to  be  the  aims  for  the  education  of  the 
young  in  our  democracy. 

1.  Education  is  something  more  than  teaching.  AVhen  Wilming- 
t<tn  shall  have  for  all  of  its  little  children  properly  equipped  kinder- 
gartens under  trained  directors;  when  it  shall  have  playgrounds  for 
all,  under  trained  supervision;  when  it  shall  have  facilities  for  car- 
rying out  varied  and  full  courses  in  industrial  arts,  household  arts, 
manualtraining,  and  other  prevocational  acti\'ities;  and  shall  have 
provided  special  classes  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  exceptionally 
dull,  the  exceptionally  bright,  and  the  incorrigible,  then  will  Wil- 
mington be  considered  as  providing  more  adetjuate  educational  fa- 
cilities for  its  young  citizens,  so  far  as  mere  instruction  is  concerned. 

2.  Teaching  is  something  more  than  instructing.  Teaching  has  at 
least  two  other  ends,  of  even  greater  importance  than  knowledge,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  instruction  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
is  only  a  means;  these  ends  are  mental  development  and  training, 
resulting  in  power  and  skill.  Until  supervisors,  principals,  and 
others  placed  in  judgment  of  the  success  of  teachers  cease  to  meas- 
ure the  pro<luct  of  teaching  effort  chiefly  by  what  pupils  know  and 
can  express  in  a  formal  test  or  examination,  the  knowledge  aim  will 
dominate;  teachers  will  prepare  pupils  for  such  test  or  examination. 
The  standard  set  by  supervision  determines  generally  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Knowledge  is  something  more  than  information,  something 
more  than  facts  fixed  in  the  memory  by  repetition.  Knowledge  is 
the  product  or  result  of  real  experience  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  solving  some  problem  of  more  or  less  vital  concern  to  the  indi- 
vidual being  educated.  The  more  teachei-s  grow  in  their  appreciation 
of  this  truth,  and  by  study  and  experiment  adjust  their  teaching  in 
accordance  with  it,  the  more  vital  will  such  teaching  become,  and 
the  more  successful  will  the  schools  be  in  turning  out  young  people 
able  to  think. 

4.  Training  young  people  of  a  democracy  to  think  involves  some- 
thing more  than  the  general  aim  of  self-realization,  great  as  this  is. 
Psychologists  have  i>ointed  out  to  us  the  principal  form  or  modes  of 
thinking  that  characterize  successful  mei\,and  women,  and  i>edagog- 
ists  are  helping  us  to  shape  our  school  practices  so  that  these  habits 
of  thinking  will  be  developed.  (See  McMurry's  "Elementary 
School  Standards.")  * 
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fe  the  light  of  these  four  general  considerations  the  following 
comments  and  suggestions  are  offered :  Work  observed  has  been  pro- 
nounced good  that  seemed  to  have  real  educational  value,  and  such 
work  was  found  in  many  schoolrooms;  work  was  seen  also  that  did 
not  meet  the  modern  standard;  it  showed  the  dominating  influence 
of  traditional  practice,  of  outgrown  aims  and  methods.  This  would 
probably  be  found  true  to  some  extent  of  any  school  system*  Judg- 
ment on  a  system  as  a  whole  is  determined  not  by  exceptional  condi- 
tions but  by  the  predominating  conditions  found.  The  ideal  condi- 
tion would  be  to  find  every  teaching  act  so  planned  and  executed  as 
to  contribute  eflFectively  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end  for 
which  all  this  educational  work  is  being  carried  on.  While  this  ideal 
would  be  difficult  of  realization,  still  that  school  system,  that  part 
of  the  curriculum,  that  teacher's  work,  that  class  exercise  must  be 
judged  the  best  which  can  show  the  most  of  such  teaching  acts. 

1.  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

In  educational  practice  there  have  come  to  be  recognized  three  sorts 
of  language  work  which,  in  adapted  form,  should  be  afforded  chil- 
dren in  all  grades : 

1.  Constructive  language  work,  or  the  use  of  language  to  express 
thought.    This  is  commonly  called  composition,  oral  and  written. 

2.  Technical  language  work,  which  aims  at  grammatical  correct- 
ness by  bringing  language  expression  up  to  approved  standards. 

3.  Interpretive  language  work,  which  aims  at  growth  of  vocabu- 
lary, at  appreciation  of  the  power  of  words  to  express  thought,  and 
an  interest  in  word  selection. 

Of  these,  it  must  be  conceded  that  composition  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  other  two  being  auxiliary  to  it.  It  must  be  understood 
that  by  composition  are  meant  all  attempts  at  thought  expression 
from  the  first  effort  of  the  little  child  to  the  finished  oral  or  written 
production  of  the  trained  student  \  thought  expression  out  of,  as  well 
as  in,  the  spec-ial  class  called  the  language  class,  every  exercise  being 
an  exercise  in  English. 

Briefly  summarized,  then,  successful  language  teaching  requires  of 
the  teacher : 

First,  that  interesting  and  profitable  thought*  material  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  thinking  regarding  this  material 
stimulated. 

Second,  that  the  teacher  find  or  devise  occasion  for  the  natural, 
free  expression  by  pupils  of  their  thought  upon  the  subject  thus 
caused  to  engage  their  attention,  the  best  motive  for  such  expression 
on  the  part  of  any  pupil  being  the  natural  one  of  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  somebody  something  he  is  interested  in. 
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Third,  that  the  teacher  note  during  this  free,  spontaneous  language 
performance  the  language  needs,  both  of  a  grammatical  and  an  in- 
terpretive sort,  of  those  performing  and  proceed  at  the  proper  time  to 
minister  to  those  needs,  either  by  drills  or  instruction.  Freedom  and 
fluency  are  the  essentials  which  primary  teachers  should  cultivate, 
and  later  there  may  be  added  to  these  coherence,  accuracy,  logical 
order,  and  felicity  in  expression. 

Fourth,  that  the  natural  way  to  learn  to  speak  a  language,  either 
native  or  foreign,  is  to  acquire  fluency  first  and  complete  gram- 
matical correctness  afterwards  by  pruning  criticism  and  imitation  of 
correct  models.  To  try  to  secure  grammatical  correctness  first  in- 
volves a  degree  of  criticism  that  checks  spontaneity  and  makes 
fluency  difficult  or  impossible. 

It  is  believed  that  the  four  points  named  above  epitomize  in  the 
rough  the  pedagogy  of  successful  oral  language  teaching  everywhere. 
In  due  time  written  language  should  follow  oral  language,  practice 
being  guided  by  the  same  general  principles. 

The  three  sorts  of  language  work,  as  observed  in  the  Wilmington 
schools,  are  here  commented  upon  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral statements. 

ORSERVATIOXS  OF  OR-VL  CO^tPOSmON. 

In  the  observation  of  over  30  language  classes  in  all  grades  from 
lA  to  6 A,  very  little  free,  spontaneous  oral  thought  expression  was 
heard;  and  in  other  subjects,  such  as  history,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy, the  reciting  of  memorized  words  by  pupils  was  far  more 
commonly  heard  than  the  expression  of  what  had  becx)me  their  own 
thought  upon  the  subject.  In  certain  schools  these  conditions 
seemed  more  marked  than  in  others.  /WTien,  as  was  done  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  que^stions  were  put  by  the  observer  designed  to  bring 
out  the  children's  own  expression  of  their  thooughts,  they  seemed 
so  afraid  of  not  saying  things  correctly  that  they  said  nothing  at 
all,  or  spoke  haltingly  and  very  formally.  In  their  efforts  for  cor- 
rect expression  many  teachers  and  principals  have  inhibited,  through 
constant  interruption  and  criticism,  freedom  of  speech.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  urge  that  children  be  allowed  to  talk  like  children 
when  there  is  evideiice  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that  guidance 
to  better  standards  be  sympathetic  and  patient,  and  not  repressive, 
so  as  to  check  fluency  and  freedom  as  it  now  does.  In  several  of 
the  schools  where  repression  was  most  marked,  to  give  a  wrong  verb 
or  pronoun,  or  a  "  then,*'  or  a  "  why,"  or  an  "  and  "  in  a  free,  really 
extemporaneous  talk  seemed  a  far  more  serious  offense  than  to  have 
nothing  to  say.  The  remedy  consists  in  providing  far  more  oral 
exercises,  properly  motivated,  and  correcting  only  a  few  of  the 
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filing  errors  in  each.  Childrwi  oatgrow  many  mistakes  without 
baring  them  corredtedj  if  given  abundant  practice  and  required  to  do 
their  besL 

Althoagfa  the  quiet  interpolation  bj  the  teacher  of  the  correct 
form  in  pronunciation  or  grammar  may  not  disturb  some  children, 
ihexe  are  others  whose  flow  of  thought  is  seriously  interrupted  by  it. 

REPRESSIVE   CRITICISM    ILLUSTRATED. 

The  following  incident  is  illustrative  of  a  typical  sort  of  thing  all 
too  frequently  observed: 

A  picture  in  the  Aldine  language  book  was  assigned  the  class  for 
observation,  and  the  children  were  given  a  few  moments  to  think  of 
a  story  suggested  by  this  picture.  A  boy  was  selected  to  tell  his 
story.  He  came  to  the  front  with  a  bright  face  and  an  animated 
manner,  looking  and  acting  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
really  wanted  to  say  it.  He  made  a  good  start,  and  was  talking 
freely  and  naturally,  when  the  teacher  interrupted  him  with,  "  Oh ! 
I  have  heard  something  I  don't  like  at  all.  You  have  put  in  two 
and^  where  they  were  not  needed.  Begin  again.''  The  lx>y,  with 
dampened  ardor,  did  as  directed,  but  with  lessened  spontaneity;  he 
controlled  his  cmds  but  slipped  on  a  verb,  was  corrected  again,  lost 
all  his  courage,  as  his  countenance  showed,  was  unable  to  rescue  him- 
self, and  was  sent  to  his  seat  with  the  undeserved  reprimand,  "  You 
didn^t  study  the  picture  very  well."  'Such  repressive  methods  of 
dealing  with  children  who  were  attempting  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  oral  language  were  frequently  observed;  sometimes  tlie  interrup- 
tion came  from  the  principal,  who  was  witnessing  the  recitation  with 
the  obs^^er. 

Believing  that  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  success  and  not  the 
hdbU  of  failure  should  be  the  object  of  endeavor  in  all  our  dealings 
with  young  children ;  that  the  child  who  is  making  an  honest  effort 
to  do  the  thing  assigned  him  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail  utterly, 
the  observer  freqnei^y  found  it  difficult  to  resist  effort  to  ameliorate 
in  some  way  the  inevitable  ccmsequence  to  character  formation  of  this 
treatment. 

The  failure  of  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  timely,  live 
thought  material  afforded  for  oral  oxnposition  by  the  current  ex- 
periences of  children,  was  especiaUy  observed. 

LIVE  THOUGHT  MATERIAL  SHOULD  BE  USED. 

During  the  day  of  visitation  two  events  of  interest  to  children 
occurred.  The  first  of  these  was  Halloween,  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able days  of  the  year  for  children;  the  spirit  of  fun  is  abroad,  and  the 
images  of  sprites  and  fairies  and  other  fabled  folk  stir  the  fancy  and 
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stimulate  expression,  tor  a  week  befoi*ehand,  the  schoolrooms  were 
filled  with  Halloween  trimmings,  the  blackboards  showed  appropriate 
pictures,  and  the  handwork  was  expressive  of  the  Halloween  thought. 
Throughout  these  days  the  observer  watched  for  the  use  by  teachers 
of  these  richly  suggestive  motives  for  good  language  work,  but  in 
vain.  It  was  hoped  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  there  might  be 
heard  a  conversation  between  teacher  and  children  on  the  right  kind 
of  fun  to  have  on  Halloween,  and  the  difference  between  innocent 
and  harmful  mischief.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  but  the  oft- 
repeated  dramatization,  or  the  language  game,  or  the  quotations,  all 
good  in  their  place,  but  things  that  could  have  given  way  for  a  while 
to  the  timely  motive  for  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  oral  expression. 

Again,  on  the  Monday  following  Halloween,  it  was  hoped  that 
teachers,  especially  in  lower  grades,  would  be  found  using  the  events 
of  this  frolicsome  season  for  a  sort  of  happy-experience  meeting 
with  their  children,  and  that  free,  natural  conversation  would  be 
heard.  A  number  of  teachers  were  finally  questioned  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  had  at  some  point  in  the  day's  program  had  such  an 
exercise,  but  they  had  evidently  not  thought  of  it.  One  made  the 
reply:  "AVe  were  about  completing  work  on  the  use  of  quotation 
marks  in  some  fables  we  had  been  studying,  and  I  wanted  to  clinch 
that,  so  had  no  time  to  let  them  tell  alx)ut  Halloween  experiences." 
Thus  the  psychological  moment  for  utilizing  an  opportunity  for  real 
thought  expression  was  lost  for  the  sake  of  impressing  a  matter  of 
form  that  could  just  as  appropriately  have  been  given  a  day  or  a 
week  later. 

The  second  event  referred  to  was  election  day,  a  holiday  in  tlie 
Wilmington  schools.  On  the  day  following,  it  was  again  hoped  that, 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades  at  least,  the  formal  grind  would  be 
set  aside  for  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  great  national 
event.  A  teacher  of  a  fifth  grade  was  asked  if  she  intended  to  find 
out  what  her  children  knew  about  the  importance  of  the  day  just 
past,  of  the  celebration  that  had  taken  place,  and  anything  else  per- 
taining to  it  which  the  pupils  might  think  of  importance.  "No," 
said  she,  "  we  didn't  take  time  in  school  for  such  things,  but  at  re- 
cess, I  tell  you,  the  boys  had  a  lively  time  over  it." 

What  better  use  of  the  school  time  can  be  found  for  the  training 
of  boys  and  girls  than  to  carry  on  in  a  proper  way  the  discussion  of 
.such  questions  as  concern  the  ci\ic  life? 

EXCEI*TIONS  TO  FORMAL  TEACHINO  NITTED. 

Notable  exceptions  were  observed  to  the  formality  described  above, 
and  there  were  admirable  examples  of  good  language  teaching. 
1.  In  a  2B  language  class  there  was  heard  free  conversation,  evi- 
^  dently  not  rehearsed,  upon  the  subject  of  pets  owned  by  the  different 
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1 

children.  The  children  were,  as  usual,  eager  to  tell  what  they  knew, 
and  were  allowed  to  pour  out  their  thought  and  feeling  in  free, 
childish,  untrammeled  fashion,  the  pity  of  it  all  being  that  there 
were  so  many  children  that  all  could  not  nossibly  deliver  themselves 
of  their  stories. 

2.  In  a  6B  geography  class,  in  a  school  largely  Italian,  the  teacher 
had  wisely  motivated  free  expression  by  calling  for  reports  of  first- 
band  knowledge  of  Italy  (and  several  were  there  who  had  such 
knowledge),  or  reports  of  what  their  parents  had  told  them  about 
their  native  land.  Whatever  its  value  geographically,  this  surely 
met  the  conditions  named  in  point  two  of  the  intrwluctory  remarks 
concerning  effective  language  teaching.  It  was  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  communicate.  More  than  that,  whether  she  was  fully 
aware  of  it  or  not,  the  teacher  was  inculcating  habits  of  thinking 
of  value :  {a)  Independence ;  they  were  not  reciting  memorized  words, 
and  each  told  his  own  story;  (&)  effective  organization  of  thought, 
for  these  pupils  were  teaching,  and  felt  something  of  the  need  of 
making  unknown  things  clear  to  their  listeners;  (c)  purpose,  for  out 
of  this  free  discussion  questions  arose  which  only  a  careful  reading  of 
the  book,  or  further  discussion  with  father  op  mother,  would  settle, 
and  of  this  the  assignment  for  the  next  day  wisely  availed  itself. 

The  two  exercises  described  above  illustrate  types  for  oral  composi- 
tion which  draw  their  thought  material  from  experience.  Much  the 
larger  i>oition,  however,  of  the  oral,  as  well  as  written,  compositicm 
draws  its  thought  material  from  story  or  other  form  of  the  organized 
expression  of  the  experience  of  others,  that  is,  it  is  reproduction. 
Under  tliis  heading  may  be  classed  the  usual  recitation  of  subject 
matter  assigned  in  history,  geography,  hygiene,  etc.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  these  school  subjects  were  not  utilized  as  well  as  they  might 
be  to  develop  power  in  oral  composition.  Some  good  recitations  were 
heard,  and  others  that  had  less  value  from  the  language  standpoint. 
The  former  were  the  pupils'  own  expression  of  assimilated  thought, 
and  the  latter  the  repetition  of  memorized  words  and  not  necessarily 
the  reproduction  of  thought.  This  latter  type  of  work  is  woi-tliless 
and  has  long  since  been  diminated  from  good  schools. 

Some  excellent  recitals  of  memorized  poetry  and  of  short  "  gems 
of  thought "  were  heard  in  the  Wilmington  schools.  Such  memoriz- 
ing of  what  is  literary  art  is  a  different  thing  from  the  memorizing 
of  the  language  of  textbooks  and  has  high  educational  value  in  cul- 
tivating literary  taste.  Children  have  an  intuitive  love  of  rhythm, 
they  enjoy  poetry,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture is  developed  by  such  memorization ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  memorization  of  poetry  and  good  prose  is  not  oral  compo- 
sition, but,  besides  its  chief  aim  of  developing  a  love  for  literature, 
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it  is  also  a  means  to  that  end,  in  furnishing  ideals  and  in  helping  to 
form  right  speech  habits. 

Dramatization  was  frequently  observed  as  a  part  of  the  oral  lan^ 
guage  program.  The  real  value  of  a  dramatization,  like  that  of 
other  memorized  production,  can  not  be  determined  from  the  fini^ed 
resulta  Its  value  depends  upon  the  way  it  is  worked  out.  If  this  is 
done  by  the  children,  if  the  situations  and  properties  express  their 
conception^  and  the  language  is  wrought  out  by  them  and,  though 
guided,  is  not  imposed  and  memorized,  then  the  dramatization  has  an 
educational  experience  of  value.  But  when  especially  selected  chil- 
dren are  alone  accorded  the  privilege  of  taking  part,  as  is  known 
to  have  been  the  fact  in  some  cases,  such  performances  are  not  only 

*^a  worthless  show,  but  a  violation  of  the  democratic  spirit  which 
our  schools  should  in  all  ways  exemplify.     This  is  a  distinction 

'  which  many  of  the  teachers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  and  which 
should  be  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings  and  clearly  fixed  in  their 
minds. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

What  has  been  said  about  lack  of  freedom  in  oral  composition  was 
found  to  be  true  also  of  written  composition.  As  has  been  said,  it  is 
expected  that  oral  composition  will  have  the  right  of  way  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  that  oral  recitation  in  the  pupil's  own  language  of 
assimilated  thought  from  reading  will  always  be  an  important  ex- 
ercise in  all  grades.  But  as  soon  as  pupils  have  acquired  considerable 
ability  to  write,  then  written  expression  should  follow  oral,  and 
should  be  increasingly  emphasized  from  the  fifth  grade  up,  the  de- 
mands in  this  form  of  expression  being  graduated  and  adapted  to 
the  growing  powers  of  pupils. 

Inquiry  into  the  practices  prescribed  and  followed  in  Wilmington 
showed  that  there  is  little  attempt  at  written  composition  before  the 
fourth  grade.  This  is  in  the  main  right,  with  the  exception  of  letter 
writing  in  the  third  grade,  provided  great  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
first  three  years  on  oral  language,  and  freedom,  spontaneity,  and 
fluency  are  secured.  But  such  fluency  and  freedom  are  not  secured 
in  Wilmington  except  by  a  few  teachers.  In  the  fourth  grade, 
children  are  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write  one  or  more  sentences 
upon  some  assigned  subject,  or  to  answer  a  question  upon  some 
subject  taken  from  the  work  of  the  day,  the  other  members  of  the 
class  observing.  Criticism  and  correction  follow  the  writing.  In 
the  fifth  grade  similar  exercises  are  given.  This  sort  of  thing  un- 
doubtedly cultivates  the  habit  of  self-criticism  and  to  that  extent  is 
good,  but  there  is  not  nearly  enough  writing  done  to  secure  ease 
and  skill  in  this  form  of  thought  expression. 
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Letter  writing  is  not  undertaken  until  the  fifth  grade.  The  post- 
ponement of  this  most  important  form  of  written  composition  seems 
a  serious  defect  in  the  course.  This  sort  of  composition  is  motivated 
rightly,  as  it  deals  with  matters  of  intimate,  personal  concern  and 
furnishes  the  best  soit  of  an  exercise  in  written  thougiit  expression. 
More  than  this^  it  is  of  immediate  practical  use  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
Not  only  is  letter  writing  the  one  form  of  composition  which  every 
intelligent  member  of  society  is  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  but  some 
skill  in  it  is  needed  by  many  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  It  is 
quite  necessary  to  the  illiterate  or  the  foreign-speaking  home  that 
letter  writing,  with  some  attention  to  approved  fomi,  be  taught  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  gained  considerable  facility  in  sentence  making 
and  has  sufficient  control  of  the  hand  to  write  legibly.  This  may  be 
begun  in  the  third  grade,  where  children  can  be  taught  to  write  sim- 
ple lettei-s,  tlie  technique  at  this  stage  being  a  matter  of  observation 
and  iniitation.  Children  from  the  homes  of  the  educated  are  not 
affected  by  the  same  need^  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  parents 
of  such  children  induct  them  into  letter  writing  before  they  reach 
the  fifth  grade,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  of  the  school  coui^se.  This 
the  illiterate  or  foreign  parent  can  not  do.  When  such  meager  ex- 
errises  in  written  composition  as  are  here  cited  are  considered,  one 
wonders  why  from  the  first  grade  so  much  of  children's  energies 
throoghont  the  Wilmington  schools  is  put  upon  practice  in  penman- 
ship, the  very  first  exercise  of  the  day  being  frequently  that.  Granted 
that  in  grades  1  and  2  undirected  effort  may  undo  what  the  teacher 
his  done  for  correct  habit  formation  in  writing,  still  children  in  the 
second  grade  can  copy  sentences  which  they  have  composed  and  which 
the  teacher  has  written^  in  good  form ;  and  third-grade  pupils  can 
advance  a  step  further  and  write  original  sentences,  provided  that 
ppeliminarj'  help  has  been  given  with  spelling  and  other  difficulties 
of  a  formal  sort.  The  emphasis,  however,  in  grades  1  and  2,  and  also 
in  grade  3,  outside  of  letter  wi-iting  in  the  latter  grade,  should  be 
wholly  upon  oral  language  training. 

lACK  OP  AN  AFPEAtJNO  SUBJECT  MATTEB. 

The  curriculum,  in  both  oral  and  written  composition,  seems  to  be 
operated  with  reference  to  the  distant  future,  which  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  subject  matter  that  appeals  now  to  children,  and,  there- 
fore, affects  present  conduct;  and  it  accoimts  also  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  certain  expression  arts,  which  must  necessarily  in  their  first 
attempts  be  imperfectly  done,  but  which  children  can  learn  to  do 
well  only  by  doing. 

One  fine  piece  of  properly  motivated  letter  writing  is  worthy  of 
mention  as  exemplifying  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  prevail  in  all 
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the  schools.  A  letter  was  seen  which  was  i-eported  to  be  the  result 
of  the  composite  effort  of  the  class.  It  was  addressed  in  proper  form 
to  the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Wilmington,  and  said: 

Our  class  is  studying  nbout  the  manufactures  of  Wilmington.    We  would  like 

to  know  where  the and you  use  come  from.    Do  you  manufacture 

anything  liesides  ?    Thankinj?  you  for  any  Information  you  may  Rive, 

we  are 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pupils  of . 

A  polite  acknowledgment  was  received,  asking  that  a  day  be 
named  for  the  visit,  when  the  writer  would  arrange  to  be  present 
in  pei-son  or  "  send  a  well-informed  official  of  his  company." 

This  necessitated  another  letter  from  the  school.  They  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  visit  on  the  day  named. 

COMPOSITION    IN   THE   SEVENTH    AND   EIGHTH   GRADES. 

In  grades  7  and  8  there  is  more  freedom  and  spontaneity  both 
in  oral  and  in  written  composition  than  in  the  grades  below.  This 
is  partly  due  to  more  skillful  teaching  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
pupils  have  acquired  a  degree  of  gramiyiatical  correctness  which 
makes  constant  corrections  less  necessary.  Yet,  even  in  these  grades, 
pupils  do  not  attain  fluency  and  freedom,  either  in  oral  or  in  written 
language.  Tlie  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  also  in  these  grades 
is  to  secure  grammatical  correctness  first,  which  leads  to  excessive 
corrections  of  errors  that  check  fluency  and  spontaneity. 

The  so-called  socialized  recitation,  in  which  the  pupils  do  nearly 
all  the  talking,  is  made  use  of  to  some  extent  in  grades  5  and  6,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  grades  7  and  8.  This  not  only  develops 
command  of  language,  and  constitutes  the  best  training  in  oral 
language  found  in  the  schools,  but  it  also  requires  more  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  greater  mastery  of  the  material  of  the 
lesson.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  Wilmington  schools  to  be  highly 
commended  and  which  ought  to  be  much  extended. 

Excessive  correction  of  errors  either  in  oral  or  in  written  language 
checks  spontaneity,  fluency,  and  freetlom,  both  of  thought  and  of 
language.  This,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  a  conspicuous  fault  of  the 
language  teaching  in  the  Wilmington  schools.  Grammatical  correct- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  fluency  and  freedom  on  the  other,  can  not 
l)e  secured  by  the  same  kind  of  exercise.  Tlie  solution  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  having  two  kinds  of  language  exercises,  the  one  having  for  its 
chief  aim  grammatical  correctness  and  the  other  having  for  its  chief, 
but  not  exclusive  aim,  clearness,  fluency,  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  In  oral  language  work,  the  former  would  consist  of  drill 
in  correct  pronunciation;  drill  in  correct  forms  habitually  used 
incorrectly  by  the  pupil ;  drill  on  correct  use  of  words  in  his  vocabu- 
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lary  which  he  frequently  uses  incorrectly ;  correction  of  slang  expi-es- 
sions  in  his  vocabulary,  etc.  In  written  language  work  the  exercises 
would  consist  of  dictation  of  carefully  selected  sentences  to  teach 
capitalization,  punctuation,  certain  conventional  forms  (as  in  letter 
writing),  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  contractions,  abbreviations  in 
common  use,  certain  grammatical  forms  like  the  formation  of  certain 
plurals  and  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns.  These  matters  of  technical 
language  work  should  be  taken  up,  point  by  point,  and  first  explained 
and  then  drilled  upon  by  dictating  carefully  selected  sentences  imtil 
the  pupil  not  only  comprehends  them  but  also  forms  the  habit  of 
writing  them  correctly.  Such  dictation  exercises  also  provide  valu- 
able drill  in  spelling,  more  valuable  than  the  writing  of  separate 
words,  as  the  meaning  becomes  associated  with  the  words  in  the 
proc*ess. 

This  may  be  called  technical  language  work,  the  purpose  of  which, 
as  stated,  is  to  secure  grammatical  correctness. 

The  second  kind  is  composition,  whose  chief  aim  is  freedom,  flu- 
ency, and  clearness  in  expression.  The  two  exercises  should  be  kept 
separate,  either  in  the  same  recitation,  or  be  given  in  separate  recita- 
tions.   The  latter  is  generally  preferable. 

If  the  technical  work  is  done  well  there  is  not  much  need  for  cor- 
rection of  errors  of  grammar  in  composition.  Children  will  then 
outgrow  most  of  their  mistakes  in  composition  without  having  them 
corrected,  provided  they  are  held  up  to  their  best  and  are  given  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  in  composition. 

So  far  as  the  AVilmington  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  composition  writing  above  the  fifth  grade,  and  there  should 
be  somewhat  more  in  the  fifth.  In  these  upper  grades  one  composi- 
tion a  week,  outside  of  letter-written  work  connected  with  the  recita- 
tions in  other  studies,  is  the  rule.  This  was  the  invariable  answer  of 
teachers,  when. questioned,  in  these  grades.  This  is  not  nearly  enough 
training  to  secure  either  grammatical  correctness  or  fluency,  and  the 
results  attained  illustrate  this  fact. 

SI  OOKSTIONS    FOU   TEACHERS. 

The  following  suggestions  may  l)e  serviceable  to  teachers: 
Written  composition  in  these  grammar  grades  should  be  a  daily 
exercise.    Time  should  l>e  found  for  it. 

The  exercise  should  usually  be  reasonably  short.  The  subjects 
should,  with  occasional  exceptions,  be  triken  from  the  regular  studies, 
such  as  geography,  history,  literature,  hygiene,  and  certain  parts  of 
arithmetic,  like  taxes,  stocks,  and  bonds.  These  subjects  should  be 
assigneil  after  and  not  before  the  topics  have  been  taught  in  class. 
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Tjie  teaching,  if  good,  hms  interesied  tiie  pupils  in  the  subject  and 
made  ihe  content  ciear.  In  this  way  the  daily  writing  of  composi- 
ttons  reenforoes  tlie  instmc^ion  of  the  regidar  studies,  and  tafaes 
partly  tlie  place  of  drill  and  reviews. 

To  secure  fiuenry^  older  children  must  be  limited  in  time,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  dawdle.  Such  compositions  should  be  corrected  mainly 
in  clasa,  usually  within  the  period  within  which  they  are  written, 
by  hearing  tfaem  read.  They  idiould  be  eriticiised  in  the  light  of  their 
chief  aims — clearness,  fluency,  ftillness,  interest,  etc.,  and  only  mildly 
for  errors  of  ^wifflMnar,  except  such  as  have  become  a  fixed  habit  of 
the  pupil. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  insist  excessively  on  neatness,  cor- 
rect margin,  etc.  The  manuscripts  of  newspaper  editors  and  a^uthors 
of  books  who  write  what  other  people  want  to  read  are  not  noted  for 
the  degree  of  neatness  we  insist  upon  in  school.  There  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  neatness  that  can  be  secured  in  school  without  its  interfer- 
ing with  fluency  of  thought  and  writing.  Fussiness  in  this  req>ect 
should  be  avoided. 

The  language  work  is  one  of  the  weak  features  of  the  Wilmington 
schools  that  needs  radical  change.  It  is  too  etiff  and  formal  in  all 
the;  grades^  especially  in  the  first  five.  The  teadiers  are  misled  by 
their  very  conscientiousness.  They  are  so  anxious  to  secure  gram- 
matical correctness  that  they  correct  every  mistake  the  child  makes, 
and  thus  makes  spontaneity,  fluency,  and  freedom  difficult,  and  gen- 
erally impossible. 

Good  writtai  composition  in  the  upper  grades  is  possible  only  when 
there  is  thorough  training  in  oral  language  during  the  early  years. 
The  course  of  study  reoognixes  this  f  a(4,  and  the  emphasis  is  laid  on 
oral  language  in  the  first  four  gradeg;  but,  as  stated,  it  is  so  f<H*mal 
that  it  largely  defeats  its  own  end.  This  is  evident  at  once  to  U*e 
observer,  and  it  is  illustrate<l  by  the  fact,  that  simple  matters  of 
punctuation,  which  ou^t  to  be  mastered  early,  are  em^^asized  in 
the  course  for  the  seventh  grade. 

OilAlCMAK. 

Practical  grammar  is  taught  in  all  the  grades;  that  is,  children  are 
drilled  in  the  correct  grammatical  forms  which  they  need ;  but  tech- 
nical grammar,  the  teaching  of  the  parts  of  speech,  is  begun  in  the 
sixth  grade.  In  the  be^  schools  of  the  country  technical  grammar, 
even  of  the  elementary  sort,  is  not  begun  until  the  seventh.  It  ia 
recomimended  that  it  be  ocmfined  in  Wilmington  to  the  seventh  and 
eightlL,  and  that  composition  take  its  place  in  the  sixth.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  only  such  phaties  of 
grammar  be  taught  as  will  actually  aid  the  children  in  learning  to 
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speak  and  Trrite  correctly,  and  that  the  rest  be  relegated  to  the  high 
school. 

The  new  course  of  study,  which  is  a  good  oiie,  eliminates  most  of 
the  technical  parts  which  are  of  use  only  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  high  school,  and  diould  consequently  bo 
taught  in  the  high  school.  Such  topics  as  .the  subjunctive  mood  with 
its  tenses,  and  compleji  and  compound  sentences, -with  their  coordi- 
nate and  subordinate  clauses  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  children 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  are  of  practical  use  only  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subjunctive  mood  and  sequence  of  tenses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  course  of  study  eliminates  the  subjunctive  mood,  but 
retains  complex  and  compound  sentences,  the  discussion  of  which 
occupies  a  large  place  in  grades  7  and  8.  This,  as  stated,  had  better 
be  relegated  to  the  high  school.  The  simple  sentence,  its  subject  and 
predicate  and  their  modifiers,  has  practical  value  and  is  easy  to 
comprehend.  Theie  should  be  thM*ough  drill  on  these.  The  full 
conjugation  of  the  verb  is  properly  left  for  the  high  school.  Drill 
on  the  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  common  use  is  emphasized,  is 
skillfully  done  and  practically  applied. 

METHODM  Ol'  TliUCHINO  QRAMUAB  GOOO.  • 

The  teaching  of  technical  grammar  throughout  the  grades  is  good, 
some  of  it  exceptionally  so. 

Tlie  lessons  observed,  both  in  the  sixth  grade  and  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  showed  skill  and  ability  in  making  technical  grammar 
function  in  children's  language.  In  the  grades  below  the  seventh, 
effective  use  is  made  of  language  games  to  fix  the  correct  forms  of 
speech.  This  device  is  worked  out  in  a  valuable  little  book  which 
teachers  have  on  their  desks.  Much  of  this  work  observed  was  ad- 
mirably done  with  the  real  game  spirit. 

INTERPRETIVE  LANGUAGE  WORK. 

Little  recognition  of  this  form  of  language  need  was  observed. 
Tlie  studies  especially  contributing  to  vocabulary  growth  are  litera- 
ture  and  spelling.  It  is  only  when  teachers  clearly  recognize  this 
kind  of  language  work  that  it  is  given  due  attention.  Much  of  the 
work  done  in  spelling  is  only  justified  by  the  contribution  it  may 
make  to  a  child's  power  of  expressing  and  interpreting,  and  this 
effect  does  not  come  from  the  mere  spelling  of  word  lists,  but  by 
discussion  of  meaning  and  by  full  and  varied  and  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  words  studied.  One  spelling  exercise  observed  seems 
especially  deserving  of  mention,  as  it  not  only  was  effective  in  its 
method  for  mastery  of  form,  but  also  was  an  exercise  in  vocabulary 
growth. 
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The  word  "perilous"  was  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 
Pupils  were  required  to  formulate  sentences  containing  this  word, 
the  acceptable  sentence  being  one  tliat  clearly  showed  that  the  pupil 
understood  the  word.  "  It  was  a  perilous  trip "  was  rejected. 
"  Going  across  the  Sahara  Desert  is  a  perilous  trip "  was  accepted. 
"Ridicule"  was  another  word.  "Do  not  ridicule  people"  was  re- 
jected. "  Wlien  Columbus  walked  the  streets  the  boys  would  ridicule 
him  "  was  accepted. 

After  each  word  had  been  used  in  a  variety  of  sentences  it  was 
erased,  then  pronounced  and  spelled  by  the  pupil  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  sjdlabication,  and  written  with  others  in  a  column  for  further 
reference  and  review. 

COXCIJ'SIONS. 

Judged  by  modern  standards,  the  language  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  fails  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  thought  material  for  expression  is  not  sufficiently  drawn 
from  the  field  of  experience,  thus  ideally  exercising  thought  powers 
in  shaping  expression ;  and  in  the  case  of  written  composition  it  is 
not  sufficiently  taken  from  the  regular  studies.  The  opportunities 
to  make  school  a  part  of  life  are  not  sufficiently  used. 

2.  The  methods  employed  for  gaining  correctness  of  form  are  not 
conducive  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  should  be  the  first 
aim  in  language  teaching.  There  must  be  spontaneity  and  fluency 
first  and  correctness  afterwards.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  learn- 
ing a  language.  ^, 

3.  Formal  technical  grammar  should  not  be  begun  until  the 
seventh  year  of  school.  Composition  should  be  substituted  for  it  in 
grade  6,  where  it  is  now  begun. 

4.  The  course  is  too  uniform  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  varied  social 
situation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  some  schools  hear  only  a  foreign  language  in  the  homes,  while  few 
in  others  hear  anything  but  English,  all  are  expected  to  spend  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  in  the  study  of  English.  There  should 
be  adjustment  to  different  conditions. 

5.  There  is  not  nearly  enough  composition  writing  from  the  fifth 
grade  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  Only  one  composition  per  week  is 
the  custom. 

6.  Daily  short  compositions,  on  subjects  taken  mainly  from  the 
regular  studies,  after  they  have  been  taught,  rather  than  long  formal 
compositions  once  a  week,  largely  on  subjects  not  taken  from  their 
regular  studies,  is  a  desirable  change.  Occasionally,  for  special 
purposes,  long  compositions  are  desirable. 

7.  Two  lines  of  language  work,  kept  quite  separate  and  distinct, 
the  one,  consisting  of  dictation  of  sentences  to  teach  capitalization. 
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punctuation,  etc.,  and  the  other  of  composition,  whose  chief  aim 
should  be  to  develop  clearness,  fluency,  and  freedom  in  writing,  are 
recommended. 

8.  In  «^i*ammar  it  is  recommended  that  the  teaching  of  complex 
and  compound  sentences  be  relegated  to  the  high  school. 

2.  NATURE  STUDY. 

This  subject  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Wilmington  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year  in  September.  The 
teachers  had  had  only  a  little  over  a  month  before  this  survey  was 
made  to  organize  the  work,  and  the  teaching  was  therefore,  not  un- 
naturally, crude  in  method  and  rather  indefinite  in  aim.  The  chief 
defect  in  the  teaching  observed  was  the  fact  that  many  teachers  did 
not  realize  that  information  concerning  plant  and  animal  life,  con- 
Tej'e<l  to  children  by  means  of  oral  instruction  or  reading,  is  not 
nature  study,  but  that  the  children  should  actually  observe  nature — 
its  phenomena  and  processes.  In  short,  nature  study  is  nature 
studied,  not  secondliand  information  about  it. 

Many  of  the  lessons  observed  indicated  that  the  children  tried  to 
recall  what  they  had  been  told  rather  than  what  they  had  observed. 
But  there  were  also  many  exceptions,  where  the  teachers  had  speci- 
mens and  the  children  got  their  knowledge  of  facts  by  direct  obser- 
vation. All  the  teachers  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  study 
is  so  new  in  the  schools  that  there  has  been  too  little  time  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  nature  material  for  study  by  direct  observation. 

However,  the  collection  of  nature  material  has  begun,  and  in  some 
schools  very  commendable  exhibits  were  seen,  comment  upon  which 
never  failed  to  elicit  evidences  of  the  keenest  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  While  the  colle'ction  of  this  material  is  one  of  the  test 
means  to  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  natural  phenomena,  still 
there  is  another  side  to  this  matter  to  which  attention  of  adminis- 
trat<>rs  needs  to  be  called.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  high 
schcKils  to  supply  needed  material  for  science  work;  the  elementary 
schools  are  deserving  of  the  same  help.  While  the  excursion  plan 
should  be  encouraged,  the  supplying  of  proper  material  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  course  should  not  be  left  to  the  uncertain  efforts 
of  children  or  be  entirely  expected  of  the  teachers,  as  is  now  the  case. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TEACHING. 

The  following  observations  on  the  actual  teaching  may  be  helpful 
to  the  teachers  ^nd  supervisor  in  organizing  effectively  this  new 
line  of  work,  and  in  eliminating  defects  of  method  as  well  as  in  clari- 
fying the  aim  in  their  own  thinking.  The  teachers  had  been  given 
an  outline  to  follow  but  had  had  either  one  meeting  or  none  at  all 
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with  the  supervisor.  In  consequence,  tliey  were  unfamiliar  with 
both  Bubject  matter  and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  The  subjects 
taken  up  were  leaves,  milkweed  pods,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower; 
the  cricket,  caterpillar,  and  tlie  frog  and  toad.  Little  was  done  in 
the  first  grade,  the  names  and  colors  of  two  or  three  flowers  only 
being  expected,  according  to  one  teacher.  Two  of  the  exercises 
observed  were  on  leaves.  In  each  case  the  teacher  had  specimens 
of  the  leaves — different  kinds  of  maple  in  the  one  case,  and  a  maple, 
oak,  and  poplar  in  the  other;  but  the  children  had  none,  and  the 
study  of  these  was  therefore  superficial  The  children  were  urged 
to  observe  tlie  leaves  on  the  trees  on  their  way  home,  however,  and 
to  bring  leaves  of  different  kinds  to  school.  In  order  to  connect  it 
with  their  language  work  they  were  taught  a  poem  about  leaves, 
Susan  Coolidge's  "  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down.'' 

In  the  lesson  on  the  milkweed  pod  also  the  teacher  had  a  specimen 
but  the  children  had  none.  In  consequence,  the  facts  that  should 
have  been  worked  out  from  the  children's  observation — the  shape  of 
the  pod,  the  arrangement  of  the  seeds  in  it,  the  flying  apparatus 
which  the  seeds  have  and  its  purpose — were  not  developed,  and  the 
teacher  resorted  to  telling  the  children  what  they  should  have  learned 
through  her  direction  of  their  observation.  The  fact  that  teaching 
by  this  method  was  new  to  nearly  all  the  teachers  was  quite  appar- 
ent. When  in  the  course  of  an  exercise  a  point  was  touched  upon 
that  the  children  did  not  already  know,  the  teacher  did  not  work  it 
out  from  observation  then  and  there,  as  she  should  have  done,  but 
either  told  them  about  it  or  dropped  the  matter,  saying,  "Let  us 
recall  some  of  the  other  things  we  have  learned." 

The  lesson  on  the  parts  of  a  flower  was  poor  because  neither  chil- 
dren nor  teacher  had  any  kind  of  a  flower  to  examine.  The  teacher 
had  drawn  a  flower  on  the  board  showing  the  facts,  and  the  exercise 
was  little  more  than  a  memory  drill  without  any  observation  of  the 
facts  in  question. 

In  the  lessons  on  the  grasshopper  and  cricket,  the  caterpillar  and 
butterfly,  and  the  frog  and  toad,  the  teachers  were  clearly  on  un- 
familiar ground,  both  as  to  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  method, 
and  the  exercises  were  quite  poor.    The  nature-study  outline  sug- 

These  had  been  made  in  many 
crickets  and  caterpillars  and 
According  to  the  outline,  the 
t,  hear  the  male  sing,  and  note 
ts  of  interest,  but  they  have  no 
Iren  really  observe  them ;  and 
I  40  or  more  children  in  a  room 
cricket  cage  would  be  clearly 
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impossible.  Such  a  topic  could  not  be  carried  out  successfully  under 
ordinary  schoolroom  conditions,  especially  with  young  children,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  is  not  of  a  kind  that  young  children  feel  any 
need  of.  The  selection  of  subject  matter,  therefore,  was  made  irre- 
spective of  school  conditions,  or  of  young  children's  needs  and  inter- 
ests, on  the  part  of  the  supervisor.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  any  work  of  this  kind,  it  was  an 
error  to  select  topics  which  presented  such  difficulties.  Having  had 
no  such  work  before,  many  teachers  needed  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  carry  on  an  observatioil  exercise  when  all  the  children  had  the 
material  before  th^n.  Work  that  requires  continued  observation  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  requires  a  different  handling,  and  teach- 
ers should  not  have  such  work  thrust  upon  them  without  conference 
and  suggestion.  Under  the  circumstances  they  could  only  resort  to 
telling  the  children  the  facts  that  they  should  have  gained  from  care- 
fully directed  observation. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  work  with,  the  caterpillar  and 
butterfly  and  that  on  the  frog  and  toad.  Each  pf  these  affords 
opportunity  for  study  in  itself,  but  if  the  children  are  to  get  a  real 
knowledge  of  them  the  observation  of  each  must  be  continued  until 
the  transformation  from  one  form  to  the  other  has  taken  place.  To 
do  this  requires  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  judgment  that  the  aver- 
age teacher  can  not  be  expected  to  possess  without  help  and  direction. 

The  simpler  forms  of  observation  the  teachers  have  carried  out 
quite  welL  An  exercise  on  the  caterpillar  in  a  2B  grade  showed  that 
the  classroom  work  had  stimulated  the  children  to  observe  them  out 
of  school.  The  children  reported  different  kinds  that  they  had  seen, 
and  what  they  had  seen  them  doing.  The  interest  this  awakened 
would  form  an  exceUent  basis  for  the  study  of  their  transformation. 

Another  exercise,  scheduled  as  an  opening  talk  instead  of  a  nature 
study  lesson,  might  also  have  served  as  a  good  basis  for  later  con- 
tinued observation  had  the  teacher  known  how  to  handle  it.  She 
had  brought  a  package  of  something  that  the  children  examined  and 
pronounced  to  be  onions.  Instead,  they  were  bulbs  to  be  planted, 
so  that  the  room  might  have  plants  in  its  windows.  The  children 
were  ready  to  tell  many  things  about  them,  but  the  teacher  missed 
her  opportunity  by  telling  herself  all  that  would  happen  when  they 
were  planted.  The  continued  observation  of  the  growing  bulb  until 
it  blossomed  would  have  given  the  children  a  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  plant  life.  Such  work  would  have  been  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades  par- 
ticularly. 

The  frog  and  toad,  too,  could  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  observation  work  in  themselves.    Something  of  that  kind  had 
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apparently  been  attempted!  in  some  classes,  but  the  lesson  observed 
in  a  5B  class  gave  little  hint  of  what  had  really  been  done.  It  began 
with  a  rambling  review  of  certain  points  about  the  frog  and  toad, 
one  being  that  their  color  was  not  always  the  same.  The  question 
as  to  what  determines  this  was  answered  by  the  children  that  it  was 
"where  they  lived."  The  question  whether  "there  was  any  good 
in  this"  was  then  asked,  and  the  children  had  .at  least  a  vague  idea 
that  it  was  a  means  of  protection.  As  in  several  other  cases,  the 
topic  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  the  childi-en  were  asked  to 
recite  a  poem  that  they  had  learned  about  the  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
caterpillar,  for  which  they  could  hardly  have  had  the  observational 
basis. 

A  lesson  in  a  4B  grade  showed  similar  weaknesses.  The  children 
had  evidently  made  some  study  of  caterpillars,  and  were  asked  what 
they  are.  The  answer  was  that  they  are  insects.  The  teacher  then 
asked  how  they  compared  with  other  things  that  had  been  studied. 
The  answer  to  this  was  that  a  caterpillar  is  to  a  butterfly  what  a 
tadpole  is  to  a  frog.  For  this  broad  generalization  which  was  told 
them  the  children  could  not  have  had  an  adequate  basis  of  observa- 
tion. In  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  deielopment  the  teacher 
then  asked  a  child  what  he  was  called  when  he  was  very  small.  The 
answer  to  this  was  "  a  baby."  She  then  said  that  a  caterpillar  was  a 
baby  butterfly.  To  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  caterpillars  need  a 
means  of  protection,  she  a^^ked  why  the  children  would  not  want  to 
eat  them.  This  brought  out  the  idea  that  a  hairv  covering,  such  as 
some  caterpillars  have,  is  a  protection  against  birds.  This  was  evi- 
dently an  effort  to  form  a  generalization  from  the  knowledge  which 
tHe  children  had  gained,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  generaliza- 
tion was  based  upon  observed  facts.  If  not,  it  had  little,  if  any, 
value. 

These  glimpses  of  the  work  being  attempted  under  the  heading  of 
nature  study  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  subject 
will  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given  a  place  in  the  school 
system.  These  purposes  may  be  variously  conceived,  but  giving 
children  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  facts  of  nature  by  means 
of  their  own  observation  must  l>e  recognized  as  one  of  the  important 
ones.  That  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  and 
degree  of  comprehension  of  the  children  in  the  different  grades 
would  seem  to  be  self  evident.  That  it  must  include  excursions  to 
near-by  gardens,  markets,  and  parks,  so  that  children  may  gain  an 
idea  of  the  significance  of  the  changing  seasons  would  seem  equally 
evident.  If  these  purposes  are  to  be  realized  in  Wilmington,  how- 
ever,  the  work  will  need  to  l>e  materially  strengthened.  Nature 
study  is  needed  in  most  schools  to  show  children  that  loiowledge  can 
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be  gained  at  first  hand  and  that  the  knowledge  contained  in  books 
is  second  hand  only.  The  schools  of  Wilmington  need  it  particu- 
larly, to  offset  the  overemphasis  upon  the  three  R's  and  formal 
instruction. 

THE  COURSE  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 

The  outline,  or  course  of  study,  is,  speaking  generally,  a  good  one, 
and  when  actually  worked  out  in  the  schools  ought  to  produce  fairly 
satisfactory  results. 

As  to  topics,  only  such  should  be  selected  as  children  have  actually 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  and  these  are  not  always  the  same  for 
schools  located  in  different  cities,  or  even  in  different  sections  of  the 
same  city.  Hence  a  course  that  is  suited  to  one  city  can  not  safely 
be  slavishly  reproduced  in  another.  Some  freedom  in  the  selection 
of  objects  to  be  studied  must  be  allowed  teachers. 

A  little  more  emphasis  on  the  study  of  pets  in  the  lowest  grades; 
and,  in  the  up]:)er  grades,  on  insects  injurious  to  plants,  the  relation 
of  birds  to  insects,  and  of  cats  to  birds,  would  improve  the  course. 
The  food  plants  may  profitably  be  given  a  larger  place  in  the  course, 
and  their  study  coordinated  with  the  teaching  of  "products'"  and 
''commerce"  in  geography. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  include  general 
sc-ience.  Before  children  leave  the  eighth  grade  they  should  be 
familiar  with  the  explanation  of  the  common  phenomena  of  nature 
whcise  explanation  rests  largely  on  physics,  mechanics,  or  chemistry. 
The ; course  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  plants  and  animals. 
The  elements  of  meteorology  can  easily  be  taught  and  can  profitably 
be  coordinated  with  geography. 

As  to  method,  observation  must  be  made  the  basis.  This  point 
can  not  be  emphasized  too  much.  Secondhand  information  by  oral 
instruction  or  reading  can  be  properly  given  on  a  topic  after  the 
pupils  have  studied  it  by  observation,  and  such  secondhand  infor- 
mation must  never  be  given  when  the  facts  can  be  observed. 

In  brief,  what  is  needed  to  wt)rk  out  this  course  in  the  schools  is 
effective  supervision  by  the  special  supervisor  in  charge.  This  must 
|je  done  by  holding  frequent  grade  meetings — at  least  one  or  two 
a  week — and  teaching  the  teachers,  giving  them  matter  and  espe- 
rially  method.  This  must  be  followed  by  diligent  visiting  of  schools, 
often  teaching  the  lesson  for  teachers,  and  observing  their  teaching. 
What  is  required  is  intelligent,  sympathetic,  stimulating,  and  sug- 
gie^ive,  not  prescriptive,  supervision.  The  teachers  are  interested. 
loyal,  and  ready  to  cooperate. 

The  l)oard  must  liberally  equip  the  schools  witli  the  material  and 
apparatus  needed.  Such  equipment  need  not  cost  a  large  sum,  but 
teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  supply  it  at  their  own  expense. 
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3.  ARITHMETIC 

The  conrse  in  arithmetic,  while  it  has  some  features  that  are 
highly  commendable,  is  rigidly  logical  in  its  arrangement,  and  pre- 
scriptive in  its  method  of  execution.  Some  of  the  results  reached 
are  those  for  which  elementary  arithmetic  is  studied,  accuracy  and 
facility  in  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  fractions,  and 
decimals;  but  the  teaching  quite  generally  falls  short  of  possibilities 
for  thought  development.  A  very  commendable  feature  of  the  course 
is  that  it  is  not  encumbered  with  useless  and  obsolete  topics,  but 
is  reduced  to  the  essentials  according  to  modern  standards. 

The  course  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  3B,  addition 
and  subtraction ;  3A,  multiplication  (with  multiplier  of  one  or  two 
figures)  and  short  division;  4B,  addition  and  subtraction  of  larger 
numbers;  4A,  multiplication  with  larger  multipliers,  and  long  di- 
vision; 5B,  addition  and  subtraction  of  common  fractions;  5 A, 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions;  6B,  decimals,  all  operations; 
6A,  common  fractions  reviewed,  bills  and  receipts,  and  denominate 
numbers;  grade  7B,  denominate  numbers  and  practical  measure- 
ments; 7A,  percentage  and  its  application;  8B,  interest,  taxes,  in- 
surance, stocks  and  bonds  and  bank  discount ;  8A,  mensuration,  roots. 

Although  inquiry  brought  the  response  that  "  arithmetic  did  not 
seriously  begin  until  the  3B  grade,"  exercises  in  numl)ers  were  ob- 
served in  IB,  lA,  2B,  and  2 A  grades,  which  were  remarkably  like 
regular  arithmetic. 

A  later  examination  of  the  written  course  showed  that  coiisid- 
erable  advancement  in  the  acquisition  of  arithmetical  facts  was  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  such  as  addition  of  columns 
of  one-place,  two-place,  and  three-place  numbers,  the  sums  of 
columns  being  limited  to  50,  and  of  the  addends  to  1,000;  subtraction 
of  three-place  numbers  not  involving  reduction ;  "  multiplication 
within  the  multiplication  combinations  learned  and  no  carrying  re- 
quired ; "  division  within  the  tables  learned,  and  without  reduction 
of  carrying. 

What  was  meant  by  the  response  cited  was  undoubtedly  that  the 
drill  work  was  not  so  regularly  and  vigorously  carried  on  in  the 
first  two  grades  as  later,  and  that  written  arithmetic  was  not  done ; 
but  with  such  a  definite  limit  as  that  given,  there  is  great  danger  that, 
even  with  the  game  idea  in  successful  operation,  the  energies  of  chil- 
dren will  be  drawn  from  activities  far  more  profitable  for  them  at 
this  stage  of  their  development. 

Children  feel  an  interest  in  numbers  about  the  same  time  that 
they  feel  an  interest  in  reading;  they  can  master  the  number  facts 
at  6  years  or  even  younger,  and  at  this  age  have  some  reasoning 
powers.     This,  however,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  the 
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time  for  ragular  number  work.  It  is  believed  that,  aside  from  count- 
ing and  counting  games  to  fix  number  sequence,  and  other  number 
games  through  which  some  of  the  facte  of  number  may  be  inci- 
dentally acquired,  the  time  of  children  in  the  first  grade  may  far  more 
wisely  be  spent  on  language  and  reading,  handwork,  and  on  read- 
ing to  them  the  best  children's  literature  and  telling  them  classic 
stories. 

A  IB  class,  but  a  few  weeks  in  school,  was  found  being  drilled  not 
in  number  with  things  to  count,  but  with  cards  upon  which  sums  in 
figures^  as  "  2  plus  3,"  were  indicated.  This  may  have  been  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  an  inexperienced  teacher;  more  generally  the  num- 
ber game  was  found  in  operation.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
value  and  adaptation  of  the  number  of  games  which  teachers  do  not 
seem  to  realize.  This  statement  is  illustrated  by  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  two  games  seem  in  two  1 A  grades. 

NUMBER  GAMES  IN  FIRST  GRADE. 

In  the  first,  the  teacher  distributed  among  the  children  cards,  each 
child  having  a  handful.  In  turn  each  rose  and  told  his  story  thus : 
^  One  postman  left  me  4  postal  cards,  and  another  postman  left  me 
5  postal  cards.    I  have  9  postal  cards." 

In  the  second,  the  teacher  placed  upon  the  chalk  rack  a  number  of 
carefully  prepared  and  colored  pasteboard  forms  of  fish,  each  bear- 
ing on  it  a  label  in  figures,  like  "  3  plus  2  "  or  "  4  plus  3."  Children 
in  sraccession  went  fishing.  If  able  to  give  correctly  the  number  fact 
carried  by  his  fish,  he  was  allowed  to  keep  it.  After  the  game  was 
done  the  children  counted  their  catch. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  former  was  far  the  better  game  from 
the  standpoint  of  thinking;  it  provided  for  some  exercise  of  initi- 
ative, and  it  furnished  a  real  experience  with  number,  while  the 
latter  simply  "  sugar  coated  the  pill "  of  memorizing  the  abstract 
number  facts,  not  represented  by  objects  but  expressed  in  figures. 

Strict  adherence  to  prescribed  forms  of  expression,  observed 
throughout  the  elementary  grades,  began  in  the  first  grade.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  a  1 A  grade,  a  child  with  counters  in  hand  said,  "  I  have  6 
sticks  in  one  hand,  and  4  sticks  in  another;  altogether  I  have  10 
slicks.*'  He  was  obliged  to  repeat,  leaving  out  "  altogether."  Al- 
though the  use  of  this  word  was  the  best  possible  evidence  that  he 
had  the  idea  of  aggregation,  and  had  found  the  best  word  for  ex- 
pressing this  idea,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  prescribed  form. 

SECOND  GRADES. 

In  tne  second  grades  the  work  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  what  had 
been  acquired  in  the  first  grade;  and  although  the  play  motive  was 
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still  used,  automatic  memory  results  were  the  dominant  aim,  and 
little  i^ro vision  was  made  for  use  of  number  judgment  or  initiative. 

The  work  in  these  grades  was  not  chiefly  devoted  to  addition  and 
subtraction,  as  is  customary  in  second-grade  courses,  but  included 
multiplication  and  division. 

Xo  use  of  objects  to  develop  these  number  concepts  was  observed. 
1  here  is  some  of  it,  according  to  the  course  of  study,  but  not  nearly 
enough  of  it.  Multiplication  was  correctly  shown  to  be  a  short 
way  of  finding  the  sum  of  like  numbers.  Drills  in  division  through 
some  game  or  blackboard  device  were  seen,  but  "  9->3,"  or 
'*  lO-f-2,"  whether  they  appear  on  an  interesting  ladder  to  be 
climbed,  or  on  apples  to  be  picked,  are  abstract  technical  expressions, 
whose  meaning  can  be  taught  only  by  exi)erience  with  things. 

The  .interesting  association  with  the  device  may  have  helped 
memory,  but  it  did  not  help  the  understanding  of  the  number  rela- 
tion expressed  by  the  form. 

The  nagging  of  children  was  frequently  observed.  A  card  was 
*'  flashed,"  or  expression  written  on  board,  and  the  child  called  upon. 
When  the  reply  was  not  immediate,  instead  of  teaching  him,  telling 
him,  or  passing  it  to  another,  he  was  told  to  "  think  quick,'"  to 
'"  hurry  up,"  or  told  that  he  was  "  slow,"  that  he  '*  must  do  better 
than  that."  Such  indiscriminate  treatment  puts  a  strain  upon  chil- 
dren, creates  mental  confusion,  and  inhibits  the  very  mental  opera- 
tion it  aims  to  help.  ,» 

THE  SOLVINO  OF  PROBLEMS.  "' 

Above  the  second  grade,  where  real  arithmetic  is  said  to  begin, 
the  plan  for  conducting  recitations  was  observed  to  be  quite  uniform. 
The  teacher  writes  upon  the  board  certain  problems  involving  the 
operations  being  emphasized;  also  examples  in  abstract  arithmetic 
for  practice. 

In  problem  solution  a  very  commendable  custom  was  observed; 
namely,  that  of  always  having  the  pupil,  before  attempting  a  solu- 
tion, state  clearly  what  the  problem  tells  him  and  what  it  asks  him. 
This  undoubtedly  trains  to  careful  reading  and  interpretation  and 
is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  organized  thinking  in  the 
solution  of  problems.  It  also  lessens  liability  to  guessing  and  figure 
juggling.  The  logical  solution  follows,  and  after  that  the  written 
statement  and  solution  for  the  finding  of  the  numerical  result.  The 
solution,  however,  was  characterized  by  extreme  and  needless  formal- 
ity, in  contrast  with  the  orderly  procedure  just  mentioned. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  4B  exercise  observed. 
While  it  is,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  a  somewhat 
extreme  case,  it  is  typical  of  a  general  requirement,  frequently 
observed. 
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Problem:  "A  farmer  raised  4,869  bushels  of  oats,  7,475  bushels  of 
rye,  7,968  bushels  of  com,  and  8,430  bushels  of  wheat.  How  many 
bushels  of  grain  does  he  raise?" 

*'The  problem  tells  that  a  farmer  raises  (four  items  repeated). 
The  problem  asks  us  how  many  bushels  of  grain  he  raised." 

Solution:  "Since  a  farmer  raised"  (four  items  repeated)  ''then 
he  raises  in  all  the  sum  of"  (four  items  repeated),  "which  is  so 
much." 

In  this  particular  school  the  idea  of  the  socialized  recitation  had 
^  lo<lged,  and  the  child  reciting  turned,  after  her  recitation  to  the  class, 
and  said,  "Has  any  one  any  criticism? "  A  boy  arose  and  replied, 
^'^ Mabel,  I  think  you  made  a  mistake;  you  put  a  'then'  in,  which 
,  was  not  needed."  The  teacher  approved  of  this  criticism  and  di- 
,  rected  Mabel  to  give  the  solution  again,  which  she  did,  repeating 
twice  fully  l)etween  "since "  and  "  so  much "  the  four  items,  but 
'  properly  leaving  out  the  offensive  "  then." 

This  weighing  down,  this  obstruction  of  real  thought  expression 
by  attention  to  details  of  pronunciation  and  to  uniformity  of 
sentence  construction,  is  the  common  school  experience  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  naturally  come  to  think  that  this  is  arithmetic.  The 
only  evidence  of  really  accurate  and  logical  thinking  is  truthful- 
ness of  expression,  not  memorized  form,  but  in  the  child's  own 
language ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  shaping  of  this  expression 
into  precision  is  a  slow  process,  but  it  pays  in  the  end  accomplished, 
namely,  independence  in  thinking. 

NO   TEXTS    IN   OR.\DES. 

Another  serious  defect,  this  time  not  a  matter  of  method  and  not 
chargeable  to  teachers  or  administration,  but  to  the  school  board, 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  arithmetics  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  All  the  problems  and  all  the 
exercises  for  abstract  work  must  be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teachers.  This  not  only  requires  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  work 
for  the  teachers  but  deprives  the  pupils  of  the  variety  and  the  amount 
of  new  and  stimulating  problems  and  practice  material  needed  for 
the  development  of  arithmetical  thinking  and  skill  in  computation. 
This  is  a  condition  that  is  absolutely  inexcusable  and  should  be  cor- 
rected at  once. 

The  lack  of  this  important  teaching  tool  is  due  to  inadequate 
funds-  "The  school  board  can't  afford  it"  was  the  reason  given  by 
teachers.  This  places  the  responsibility  also  on  the  city  council  and 
the  taxpayers.  This  denying  the  workman  the  necessary  tools  is  a 
kind  of  "economy"  which  in  business  would  soon  make  a  rich  man 
poor. 
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A  commendable  amelioration  of  this  impoverished  condition  was 
observed.  Teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  are  supplied  with 
desk  copies  of  a  bright,  new,  good  mental  arithmetic,  from  which 
they  read  to  children,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  latter,  problems 
relating  to  home  and  school  and  shopping.  This,  however,  is  no 
substitute  for  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of  each  pupiL 

The  lack  of  problem  material  in  upper  elementary  grades  might 
be  made  up  by  more  original  problem  work.  This  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  good  schools,  where  children  ai-e  supplied  with  text- 
books, and  under  the  circumstances  found  in  Wilmington  is  even 
more  necessary,  if  children  are  to  be  taught  to  apply  in.  practical 
ways  what  they  are  taught,  if  information  is  to  be  transformed  into 
real  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  of  all  this  work  become  an  actu- 
ating motive — that  is,  if  children  are  to  be  given  a  vision  of  the  re- 
lation of  arithmetic  to  life. 

0BJECTI\T.  WORK  IN  FRACTIONS. 

In  the  work  with  fractions  the  practice  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
conception  of  the  teacher  as  to  what  teaching  really  is  and  her  will- 
ingness to  devise  objective  means  of  presentation  and  her  skill  in 
handling  this  material.  The  use  of  some  objective  means  of  teach- 
ing the  idea  of  the  fraction,  although  inadequate,  was  very  generally 
observed.  One  exercise  of  especial  merit  was  seen.  The  teacher  had 
prepared  apparatus  consisting  of  pasteboard  circles,  variously  colored 
and  cut ;  and  with  children  grouped  intimately  and  naturally  about 
the  table  at  which  she  sat  they  were  led  to  discover  truth  for  them- 
selves; they  were  handling  real  fractions,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  turn  was  evidence  of  the  sense 
hunger  felt.  Written  expression  on  the  board  followed  eadi  dis-^ 
covery.  The  improper  fi-action  and  the  mixed  number  were  skill- 
fully developed,  expressed,  and  finally  defined  in  the  childr^i^s  own 
words. 

From  grade  3  to  grade  6,  inclusive,  the  course  follows  too  closely 
the  two  textbooks  prescribed  as  a  guide.  These  books  are  not  quite 
up  to  date  as  to  method.  They  encourage  too  early  and  too  much 
abstract  work,  the  use  of  too  large  numbers  in  the  early  years,  and 
demand  too  little  reasoning.  In  consequence  much  of  the  work  of 
the  first  five  years  is  too  abstract  and  mechanical. 

DEVELOP  Nl^MBER  CX)NCEPTS  FROM  THE  CONCRETE. 

Not  enough  is  done  to  develop  the  arabic  notation  so  far  as  place 
Talue  of  figures  is  concerned.  In  a  cjiiss  of  39,  in  grade  3A,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  test  was  made:  The  visitor  wrote  the  numbers  19 
and  27  on  the  blackboard  and  asked  the  children  what  they  were; 
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bU  HBSwered  "  niiieteen ''  und  "  tw^ity-sevcn-''  Then  be  asked  them 
if  the  19  were  apples,  whidi  they  would  ratlier  have,  as  many  as 
this  fig:ure  means  (pointing  to  the  units)  or  as  many  as  this  (pointing 
to  the  teBs)  means!  Hien,  in  like  manner,  he  asked  tliem  if  the 
27  were  peaebes,  which  would  they  rather  have,  pointing  to  the  units 
and  then  to  the  tens.  He  asked  them  to  write  their  choices  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  hand  it  to  him.  All  of  the  39  but  1  preferred  the 
9  and  the  7.  This  was  in  grade  3 A,  wherein  some  children  had 
been  adding  and  suhti^acting  numbers  of  three  di^ts  the  year  before. 
The  same  test  was  given  in  the  same  way  ako  to  a  dass  af  grade  5A, 
and  every  pupil  chose  the  9  and  the  7.  The  value  of  place  must  be 
developed  by  more  effective  devices  than  talking  about  units  and 
t«as  or  by  '"  numeration." 

Every  new  number  relation  or  new  thought  process  to  be  intel- 
lipble  to  ehildrMi  must  be  developed  from  the  concrete.  Much  more 
ooQcrete  work  than  is  found  in  the  Wilmington  schools  is  desirable. 
This  applies  to  the  teaching  of  fractions  and  whole  numbers.  In 
fractions  the  use  of  objective  illustration  in  teaching  the  conception 
of  a  fraction  is  universal  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington ;  in  teaching 
the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  it  is  limited ;  in  teaching 
the  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  no  use  at  all  is  made  of 
objective  work,  as  shown  by  tests  made  by  the  observer.  Pupils  in 
5A  that  were  t^ted  were  all  unable  to  illustrate  concretely  the  addi- 
tion of  one-third  and  one-fourth ;  many  could  not  illustrate  the  addi- 
tion of  one-tliird  and  one-third. 

In  grade  6B  a  number  of  pupils  tested  could  not  illustrate  six 
divided  by  two;  none  could  illustrate  four  divided  by  one-half;  25 
per  cent  were  unable  to  iUu^rate  seven  times  five.  Grade  6A  did 
very  little  better.  In  grade  4B  10  per  cent  could  not  illustrate  seven 
tiflies  six.  In  grade  4A  40  per  cent  could  not  illustrate  five  times 
seven  and  three  times  five  concretely.  In  decimals  no  concrete  illus- 
trations of  thought  processes  were  obser\'ed  in  any  of  the  schools. 

Such  absence  of  concrete  development  of  thought  processes,  and 
^  consequent  formal  drill  on  tlie  abstract,  leads  to  a  lack  of  ability 
to  reason  in  arithmetic  which  shows  itself  from  the  early  grades  to 
the  eighth.  With  some  processes  children  in  the  seventh  grade  had 
as  much  difficulty  as  children  of  the  fifth  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have. 

TTPPRR  GRADS  TEACHING  LK8H  MECHANICAL. 

The  teaching  in  grades  7  and  8  is  distinctly  less  mechanical  than 
that  in  the  lower  grades,  and  much  good  teaching  was  witnessed. 
The  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business^  to  investnu^nts,  taxes, 
«tc^  were  well  developed.  The  emphasis  was  properly  laid  on  the 
nature  of  the  business  transaction  and  not  wholly  on  calculation. 
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Such  a  subject  as  taxes  is  more  properly  treated  as  a  topic  in  civics 
than  as  a  topic  in  arithmetic.  The  Wilmington  schools  so  treat  it 
and  place  the  emphasis  accordingly.  Stocks  and  bonds  is  the  only 
topic  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  that  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  children  how  to  tell  the  difference  between  safe  in- 
vestments and  swindles.  Sucli  information  is  a  better  protection 
than  blue-sky  laws.  It  has  been  successfully  given  to  children  of 
grades  8  in  other  cities,  and  the  topic  is  quite  well  taught  in  the 
Wilmington  schools.  Teaching  thrift  in  the  schools,  as  we  do,  is  of 
little  value  unless  we  also  teach  young  people  how  to  invest  their 
savings. 

The  course  of  study,  too,  for  grades  7  and  8  is  distinctly  better 
than  the  course  for  the  lower  grades.  It  makes  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions; and  it  contains  a  list  of  obsolete  topics  to  be  omitted,  which 
is  an  important  feature.  As  they  are  still  found  in  textbooks,  teach- 
ers will  waste  time  upon  them  if  they  are  not  specifically  requested 
to  omit  them. 

'  RECOM  M  ENDATIONS. 

1.  The  elimination  of  all  formal  number  work  from  grade  lA 
and  IB;  the  introduction  of  more  games  requiring  counting;  the  as- 
sociation through  objects  of  number,  name,  and  symbol;  and  the 
writing  of  numbers  in  sequence;  more  measuring  and  making  with 
paper,  cardboard,  and  stick-laying,  all  consciously  and  thoughtfiily 
directed  by  the  teacher  toward  the  development  of  the  mode  of  judg- 
ment we  call  nunil>ering,  leaving  the  memorizing  of  facts  to  ilhe 
incidental  picking  up  of  such  as  may  be  discovered  through  these 
experiences.  Number  work  in  this  grade  should  be  wholly  incidental 
and  should  not  be  made  a  basis  for  promotion. 

2.  The  emphasis  in  the  second  grade  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
leaving  the  acquisition  of  facts  in  the  ratio  operations  to  such  as  de- 
velop in  work  with  objects;  that  is,  the  child  who  knows  that  8  and  3 
are  6,  can  be  taught  the  other  expression  for  it,  2  times  8,  and  see 
that  there  are  "  two  8's  in  6,"  which  is  the  division  point  of  view  of 
the  same  objective  fact.  Abstract  drills  in  multiplication  and  di- 
vision, however,  should  be  postponed  until  later.  Number  work  in 
this  grade  also  should  not  form  a  basis  for  promotion. 

3.  The  permitting  of  freer  and  more  individual  expression,  the 
'^  cycle  of  thought "  still  being  (a)  the  object  of  thought  (a  prob- 
lem real  or  imagined) ;  (&)  the  direction  of  the  thought  to  fit  the 
object;  (c)  the  direction  of  expression  to  fit  the  thought:  that  is, 
expression  that  is  true,  but  not  necessarily  of  prescribed  form. 

4.  The  earlier  introduction  of  measurements,  with  the  actual  meas- 
ures in  general  use,  will  afford  a  greater  variety  of  practical  appli- 
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cations,  now  largely  confined  to  dealing  witli  money.  Tliere  is  no 
reason  why  small  children  should  not  be  given  experience  with 
inches,  feet,  and  yards,  with  pints  and  quarts,  with  telling  time,  and 
with  pounds  and  ounces  by  their  actual  use  in  measuring  and  in 
solving  problems.  Such  use  will  put  motive  into  computation,  help 
the  acquisition  of  the  number  facts,  and  broaden  the  conception  of 
number  relations. 

5.  More  varied  and  more  abundant  application  in  upper  ele- 
mentary grades,  for  which  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  children  are 
needed. 

6.  Tlie  perpetual  encouragement  of  and  insistence  upon  the  use 
of  oral  arithmetic  where  accurate  computation  does  not  require  the 
use  of  the  written  record  of  the  steps. 

7.  A  more  vital  connection  of  arithmetic  with  life  through  the 
use  of  original  problems  brought  in  by  pupils,  and  through  illus- 
trations and  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of  arithmetic  in  their  homes, 
in  the  store,  in  the  factor^',  and  elsewhere  in  life. 

8.  There  is  need  of  the  recognition  of  the  differences  between 
children  in  their  ability  to  reach  the  same  speed  limit  in  computation, 
and  in  their  ability  to  see  relations.  There  is,  therefore,  constant 
need  that  principals  especially,  because  they  know  individual  children, 
shall  carefully  protect  them  from  the  common  mistakes  made  by 
teachers  desirous  of  bringing  all  pupils  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and 
that  teachers  be  guided  toward  respect  for  the  individual  child. 

9.  Too  large  numbers  are  used  in  grades  2A,  3B,  and  3A,  and  not 
enough  small  ones  in  grade  4B  and  grade  4A.  With  large  numbers 
in  these  lower  grades,  the  pupils  inevitably  do  the  work  mechani- 
cally, and  this  is  the  observed  fact  in  the  Wilmington  schools.  Num- 
ber relations  can  be  represented  concretely  when  the  numbers  are 
small;  such  relations  are  also  much  more  readily  comprehended  later 
abstractly  with  small  numbers.  Much  better  thinking  can  be  se- 
cured. The  absence  of  anything  like  adequate  concrete  work,  and  the 
too  early  use  of  large  numl)ers  in  teaching  the  "  four  fundamental " 
processes,  accounts  for  the  low  average  capacity  in  arithmetical 
thinking  of  children  in  the  Wilmington  schools.  The  children  are 
bright,  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  capable ;  it  is  the  method  that  is 
at  fault.  This  is  a  matter  for  supervision  to  correct.  The  teachers 
are  following  the  method  which  the  course  of  study  prescribes  for 
them. 

10.  To  make  it  possible  to  teach  effectively  the  standard  units  of 
measure  referred  to  in  (4)  above,  the  actual  measures  must  be  fur- 
nished the  schools,  at  least  one  complete  set  for  each  building.  This 
is  not  done  in  Wilmington.  It  need  hardly  bo  added  that  in  solving 
problems  of  mea.surement,  the  children  themselves  must  do  actual 
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measuring;  they  must  not  merely  be  shown  ttie  measures  and  told 
their  names. 

11.  Interest  is  not  taught  until  the  eighth  year.  This  k  a  mis- 
take. It  should  be  taught  in  its  simple  aspects  not  later  than  grade 
&,  so  that  children  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  period  will  get  it.  It  should  include  compound  interest 
in  its  application  to  savings  bank  deposits,  and  should  be  used  to 
interest  children  in  thrift  and  to  induce  them  to  deposit  their  savings 
in  these  banks. 

4.  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography,  as  a  regular  subject  of  the  course,  begins  in  the  4B 
grade.  A  general  outline  of  the  course,  so  far  as  subject  matter  is 
concerned,  is  as  follows: 

4B.  General  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  through  the  reading 
of  the  book,  "Around  the  World  with  the  Children,'^  this  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  children. 

4A.  A  study  of  Wilmington  and  the  State  of  Delaware. 

5B.  United  States  as  a  whole. 

5A.  The  sections  of  the  United  States. 

6B.  Europe  and  South  America. 

6A.  Asia  and  something  of  Africa  and  Australia. 

In  7B,  7A,  8B,  and  8A,  a  second  survey  of  the  various  continents 
is  made,  with  the  emphasis  more  on  the  deeper  relations  of  cause  and 
eflfect;  many  phases  of  physical  geography  are  treated  which  have 
a  causal  relation  to  or  controlling  influence  upon  poKtical  geography, 
commerce,  and  hiunan  life  generally. 

No  subject  possesses  greater  possibilities  of  interest  than  geog- 
raphy. It  is  a  study  that  can  be  made  practical,  concrete,  and  com- 
prehensible to  the  children,  through  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of 
illustrative  material,  such  as  pictures,  specimens,  and  stories,  as  well 
as  through  the  right  use  of  maps,  globes,  and  the  textbook.  It  is  a 
study  that  has,  therefore,  great  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
ability  to  think,  and  if  righly  handled,  will  have  a  cultural  effect  of 
lasting  value. 

Of  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Wilmington,  geog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  best  taught,  speaking  generally. 

Supplies  of  maps  and  globes  found  in  some  schools  are  fairly 
adequate,  in  others  wholly  inadequate.  Very  hopeful  beginnings  of 
suitable  collections  of  supplementary  geographical  readers  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  were  observed. 

The  project  or  problem  method  has  very  recently  been  introduced 
by  the  best  teachers  of  Wilmington,  and  is  promoting  the  right  use 
of  the  textbook  and  the  purposeful  reading  of  other  books.    This  is 
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t^  be  highfy  commanded.     Its  use  should,  however,  be  much  ex- 
tended. 

As  experience  with  this  method  progresees,  there  will  probably  be 
an  improvement  in  its  use  by  teachers,  the  first  one  suggested  being 
the  raising  of  problems  that  are  not  so  comprehensive  or  so  general 
aft  those  which  are  now  directing  effort.  As  teachers  grow  in  skill 
in  handling  projects  they  will  also,  undoubtedly,  use  more  that  have 
definite  relation  to  the  experiences  of  the  children  and  grow  out  of 
those  experiences.  If  the  interests  of  different  groups  of  children  are 
consulted,  it  must  follow  that  exact  uniformity  throughout  wUl  not 
be  found,  since  the  interest  dominant  at  a  particular  time  with  dif- 
ferent groups  is  very  apt  to  vary.  This  is  quite  sure  also  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  different  dominant  interests  of  different  teachers. 
Right  adjustment  would,  therefore,  mean  considerable  latitude  within 
the  geaeral  requirements  of  the  course* 

OUTLINE  TOO  RESTRICTIVE. 


As  a  matter  of  method  it  is  feared  that  the  outline  prescribed  in  the 
course  for  the  study  of  geographical  units,  such  as  "  location,^  "  size,'^ 
"shape,''  *' climate,"  "surface,"  "products,"  etc.,  hampers  freedom 
and  the  natural  development  of  interests.  Although  there  exists  a 
logical  sequence  between  location  and  climate,  between  climate  and 
production,  and  between  production  and  industries,  this  is  not  always 
the  best  sequence  of  development  for  children.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  start  in  at  any  point  that  their  interest  leads  them  to,  and 
then  by  a  natural  following  up  of  questions  of  cause  and  effect  reach 
the  desired  knowledge  requirement.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this 
comment  that  the  proposed  plan  of  study  is  intended  to  be  merely 
suggestive,  and  that  teachers  are  entirely  free  to  vary  it.  Teachers, 
however,  do  not  so  interpret  it.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it 
definitely  understood  and  explicitly  stated  that  the  outline  expresses 
the  ultimate  aim  to  be  attained,  according  to  which,  after  the  study 
of  a  subject,  the  pupils  can  organize  the  knowledge  gained  by  dis- 
cossion,  reading,  and  thinking.  This  logical  arrangement  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  children ;  it  is  the  psychological  one,  the  one  that  is 
definitely  related  to  the  learner  that  will  bring  the  best  results.  The 
outline  should  come  at  the  end,  and  should  grow  out  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  material  taught,  and  be  made  by  the  pupils  under  the  sug- 
g^tive  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  taught,  and  not  a  skeleton  of  what  is  to  be  taught  Its  purpose 
is  to  organize  knowledge  already  gained. 

To  point  this  suggestion,  there  are  cited  here  four  different  exer- 
cises in  grade  4B,  where  the  classes,  in  their  journey  "Round  the 
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World  with  the  Chihlren,*'  had  quite  generally  arrived  in  Japan. 
Tn  the  first  place,  this  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
children,  and  almost  any  handling  of  it  must  result  in  some  educa- 
tional good  to  thcni ;  it  had  stimulated  the  collection  of  interesting 
objects,  and  these  collections  were  quite  generally  seen.  But  in  the 
use  of  the  book  several  distinct  levels  of  pedagogical  practice  were 
observed. 

An  exercise  in  4B  geography  was  observed,  in  which  the  approach 
to  child  life  in  Ja"i)an  was  made  through  a  quiz  on  zones,  climate, 
etc.,  evidently  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  logical,  adult  ap- 
proach was  the  right  thing,  and  that  this  delightful  book  must  be 
used  for  the  developing  of  knowledge  to  fit  the  established  outline. 

A  second  exercise  was  observed,  which  was  highly  entertaining  to 
the  listener.  The  children  rose  in  succession  and  each  recited  from 
memory  a  paragraph  telling  something  about  child  life  in  Japan. 
"When  the  children  could  not  recall  their  parts  they  were  allowed  to 
read  them.  This  was  better  adapted  to  the  interests  of  children  than 
the  first  described.  The  language  was  simple  and  the  children  en- 
joyed reciting  their  little  "  pieces."  It  is,  however,  needless  to  add 
that  such  memorizing  of  the  text  is  out  of  date  in  all  good  schools. 

Another  class  in  the  same  grade  in  another  school  was  called  upon 
to  tell  what  they  had  learned  about  Japan,  and  how  it  differed  in 
its  customs  from  this  country ;  also  to  tell  what  we  get  from  Japan. 
The  children  seemed  bursting  with  desire  to  tell  what  they  knew  and 
indulged  in  very  free  conversation,  the  only  restriction  imposed  bj^ 
the  teacher  being  insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  "  and,"  which 
to  a  child  seems  an  almost  necessary  string  to  put  his  beads  of 
thought  on. 

This  exercise  was,  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  on  a  distinctly 
higher  level  than  the  first,  and  better  than  the  second  for  its  pro- 
vision for  self-activity.  Instead  of  memorizing  the  text  the  children 
reproduced  the  content  in  their  own  language. 

In  another  school  a  still  different  treatment  was  observed.  There, 
as  in  a  number  of  other  4B  rooms,  there  was  an  appropriate  setting 
for  this  geography  work.  There  were  beautiful  blackboard  borders 
showing  Japanese  motives,  and  there  was  a  collection  of  Japanese 
articles,  including  several  beautiful  umbrellas. 

Several  children,  apparently  promiscuously  chosen,  were  called 
upqn  to  tell  of  an  imaginary  trip  through  Japan.  A  little  girl 
was  quickly  transformed  into  a  Japanese  child  by  the  use  of  a  fan 
and  an  umbrella,  and  a  little  scene  enacted,  in  which  she  was  met 
by  an  American  girl,  whom  she  greeted  after  Japanese  fashion. 
The  American  girl  then  proceeded  to  ask  her  little  foreign  visitor 
various  questions  about  her  hoine,  how  they  conduct  their  tea  parties, 
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how  preparations  for  sleeping  are  made,  what  kind  of  dolls  they 
have,  etc. 

This,  on  account  of  its  providing  for  the  exercise  of  imagination 
and  for  the  expression  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  seemed  to  be  on  a 
still  higher  level,  better  than  the  third  on  account  of  the  motive 
introduced,  much  better  than  the  second,  and  very  far  removed  from 
the  first.  Of  course,  all  geographical  thought  material  does  not 
yield  to  dramatization,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  trying  to  free 
it  from  formality  and  irksomeness. 

lp:s80N  types  observed. 

In  the  handling  of  the  4A  topic,  namely,  the  study  of  Wilmington 
and  Delaware,  there  was  observed  the  same  differences  in  treatment, 
ranging  from  the  recital  of  mechanically  memorized  information 
about  Wilmington  to  the  discussion  of  how  Wilmington  could  be- 
cH>me  a  greater  city.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  differences  in 
ethicational  value  of  the  following  described  exercises,  wliich  again, 
are  arranged  in  order  of  what  seems  to  be  their  pedagogical  ex- 
cellence. 

In  the  first  sort  the  logical  approach  by  means  of  the  outline  was 
insisted  upon,  instead  of  the  approach  through  the  dominant  inter- 
est of  tlie  class. 

In  a  second  sort  of  exercise  children  recited  information  about 
Wilmington,  this  having  been  evidently  assigned,  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  memorized.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  way 
of  explanation  wlien  the  assignments  were  made  is  not  known,  but 
the  vocabulary  was  pretty  stiff  for  little  folks,  and  the  general  effect 
could  hardly  be  considered  highly  educational. 

In  a  third,  a  somewhat  better  use  of  gathered  information  was 
made,  when,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  children  were  called  upon 
to  produce  what  they  had  found  in  newspapers  or  elsewhere  concern- 
ing Wilmington,  and  read  it  before  the  class. 

In  a  fourth,  a  systematic  study  of  industries  was  most  in  evidence. 
Large  placards  bearing  in  colored  letters  the  name  of  an  industry, 
as  *•  Sliip  building,"  "  Leather,"  "  Powder,"  api^eared  upon  the  walls, 
surrounded  by  objects  and  pictures  in  illustration.  The  children 
seemed  as  well  informed  about  them  as  could  be  expected  of  fourth 
graders:  and  best  of  all  they  were  allowed  quite  uninterrupted  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  tell  to  an  interested  auditor  what  they  knew. 
The  teacher  wisely  kept  in  the  background.  This  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  the  preceding,  because  of  the  degree  of  self-activity  allowed 
pupils.    Both  were  orderly  in  procedure. 

In  a  fifth  class,  more  of  rational  geography  was  being  attempted. 
It  seeme  J  that  the  day  before  Ralph  had  said  that  Wilmington  was 
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sure  to  become  a  mueh  larger  city  thaa  it  oow  is,  aad  to-day,  after 
thinking  it  over,  he  was  expected  to  explain  and  substantiate  his 
statement.  What  had  caused  Wilmingtoii  to  become  the  city  it  now 
is?    What  must  be  done  to  provide  for  further  growth? 

This  may  have  been  a  pretty  big  undertaking  for  foctrth  graders, 
but  it  had  its  possibilities  for  touching  the  civic  eonsciousx^ess  of 
these  young  citizens,  while  teaching  tliem  the  main  facts  about 
manufactures,  products,  etc.,  which  other  classes  were  getting.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  excellent  teaching  was  in  a 
school  said  to  be  in  the  "  slum  "  district  of  the  city.     * 

Exercises  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were  observed  which  illustrate 
quite  as  distinct  differences  in  the  teaching  of  the  different  topics 
studied  by  these  grades.  In  the  best  there  were  always  the  picture 
material,  the  collection  of  appropriate  objects,  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary books.  In  many,  there  was  outlir»  following  as  a  method 
of  approach  instead  of  as  a  final  recapitulation. 

COMMENDABLE  FEATITIES. 

On  account  of  the  use  of  the  project  method,  this  most  commendable 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  teaching;  namely,  that  there  was  rarely 
observed  the  old,  unmotivated,  mechanical  assignment  of  "  the  next 
paragraph"  or  '^the  next  chapter,"  or  ''take  climate,"  or  '^take 
products,"  to-morrow.  Assignments  heard  were  made  as  they  should 
be,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  problem  under  consid- 
eration. But  as  already  suggested,  it  will  be  better  to  raise  prd> 
lems  that  are  less  comprehensive  in  scope.  A  comprehensive  problem 
is  best  treated  by  a  separate  discussion  of  the  more  specific  problems 
involved  in  it 

Need  of  improvement  was  also  noted  in  the  discussion  and  ap- 
plication of  the  reference  reading  found  and  presented  by  pupils. 

d  to  the  understand- 
but  this  was  some- 
value. 

f  the  principals  and 
persistent  effort,  sue- 
fine  lantern  for  the 
(reparations  made  by 
lie  darkening  of  win- 
done  systematically 
^hen  came  the  views 
This  was  in  a  sec- 
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•e  done  under  handi- 
schoc^  by  superior 
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The  st^*eographic  views  found  in  several  schools  are  also  very 
valuable  geographical  material. 

A  larger  supt^y  of  geographical  readers  is  needed.  A  variety  is 
desirable,  and  the  scanty  collections  observed  included  the  best  ma- 
terial of  the  sort  available ;  but  there  is  need,  for  really  good  work, 
of  enough  books  of  all  kinds,  so  that  each  pupil  will  have  a  book  of 
some  kind*  This  lack  was  frequently  complained  of  by  teachers, 
who  were  seriously  hampered  in  consequence  of  it.  This  is  sometimes 
called  ^'  economy  '^  by  sdiool  boards. 

While  some  teachers  still  do  most  of  the  talking  and  thinking  in 
class  themselves,  there  is  an  increasing  number  who  are  learning  to 
throw  the  lesson  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  a  democratizing  per- 
formance of  great  value. 

UPPER-GRADE    OEOGRAPHT    WORK. 

Speaking  generally,  the  teaching  of  geography  frc^n  the  fifth 
grade  to  the  eighth,  inclusire,  is  good.  Here  and  there  individual 
teachers  do  poor  teaching,  as  already  pointed  out,  but  the  majority 
teach  the  subject  effectively,  and  a  limited  number  are  doing  superior 
work.  This  is  especially  true  in  grades  7  and  8.  Excellent  teaching 
was  observed  in  many  classes  in  these  grades.  Speaking  compara- 
tively, geography  is  taught  better  than  arithmetic,  and  far  better 
than  oral  and  written  composition,  elsewhere  discussed  in  this  survey. 

The  teaching  in  these  upper  grammar  grades  is  done  wholly  on  the 
departmental  plan  in  all  subjects,  and  teachers  have  more  or  less 
specialized  in  the  subjects  they  teach.  The  excellence  of  the  teaching 
of  geography  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  attended 
lectures  on  the  subject  in  summer  schools  and  in  extension  courses 
Irir  college  teachers.  They  are  familiar  with  the  best  current  thought 
on  the  subject,  as  shown  in  their  teaching. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  work  in  geography  in  the 
upper  grades  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  causal  relations  between 
physical  features  and  forces  and  political,  economic,  and  social 
geography. 

The  course  follows,  in  the  main,  a  good  textbook  but  not  blindly, 
and  requires  much  outside  reading. 

SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED. 

The  following  criticisms  may  fairly  be  made  on  the  course  and 
fli6  iaaeliing,  and  may  be  helpful. 

Hot  coough  emphasis  is  laid  on  map  drawing  from  memory  for 
Urn  paepoae  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  general  shapes  of  continents, 
min  fcfW  of  the  great  nations  (not  of  States) ,  and  the  location  of  such 
flhyAml  featui'es  and  of  cities,  etc.,  as  every  intelligent  person  should 
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remember  i)ermanently  and  should  have  as  a  part  of  his  ready 
knowledge.  This  means  only  a  comparatively  few  important  data. 
But  these  should  be  drawn  from  memory  repeatedly  in  class  imtil 
they  are  firmly  fixed.  The  copying  of  detailed  maps  from  the  text- 
book is  a  waste  of  time.  The  facts  to  be  drawn  should  be  specifically 
stated  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  should  make  his  own  map  to 
be  memorized  with  the  help  of  the  textbook  map,  from  whose  confus- 
ing details  he  must  select  the  data  wanted. 

A  simple  test  was  given  a  7B  class  to  determine  their  ability  to 
reproduce  from  memory  such  data  as  to  their  own  country  as  should 
be  at  everyone's  ready  command.  They  were  asked  to  draw  an  out- 
line map  of  North  America  and  ignore  all  but  the  most  important 
features  of  the  coast  line,  and  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  coast 
line  on  the  north.  They  were  asked  to  draw  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  make  a  rough  drawing  of  the  (ireat  Lakes;  to  draw  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio  River;  and  to  place  a  dot  to  indicate  the  location 
of  the  following  cities:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City.  C)f  the  33  maps  drawn,  not  one  could 
be  called  i-eally  good;  a  limited  number  were  fairly  good.  One  of 
the  best  locate<l  New  York  City  in  the  region  of  Cleveland,  and 
Kansas  City  in  the  region  of  Alabama;  one  of  the  poorest  ones 
located  New  York  City  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
Minneaix)lis  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  region  of  Vancouver.  An- 
other located  Minneapolis  in  the  region  of  Colorado,  and  Baltimore 
on  the  coast  north  of  the  (Jreat  Lakes.  Coast  cities,  like  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New^  York,  were  located  by  some  as  inland 
cities.  Comparatively  few  could  draw  the  coast  line  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  correctness  to  show  the  most  important  features. 

This  class  was  apparently  a  class  of  average  ability,  and  the  teach- 
ing in  other  respects,  so  far  as  observed,  seemed  to  be  good.  Evi- 
dently map  drawing,  as  the  most  economical  method  of  map  study, 
was  not  used.  This  is  true  of  the  Wilmington  schools  in  general 
and  needs  the  attention  of  supervisors  and  principals. 

More  systematic,  definitely  planned,  training  in  map  interpreta- 
tion would  strengthen  the  instruction.  A  map  has  a  number  of 
functions.  First,  it  shows  the  shape  or  outline  of  a  continent  or 
country.  This  is  a  simple  use  of  it  which  can  be  made  early  in  the 
course.  Second,  it  shows  location.  This  is  also  simple.  Third,  it 
shows  direction.  This  is  simple  in  case  of  maps  of  relatively  small 
sections;  but  in  case  of  maps  of  the  continents,  lines  of  longitude 
and  parallels  of  latitude  must  be  observed  to  determine  direction, 
and  tliis  involves  more  difficulty.  Fourth,  a  nuip  shows  contour, 
elevation,  and  depression.    This  is  the  most  difficult  featui^e  to  in- 
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terpret,  and  most  children  can  not  do  it  unless  very  carefully 
trained.  This  last  use  is  emphasized  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
Wilmin^on  schools.  Fifth,  a  map  shows  distance,  and  to  interpret 
it  the  pupil  must  observe  the  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

The  beginning  of  map  interpretation,  it  need  hardly  l)e  suggested, 
should  be  made  liy  drawing  a  map  of  the  schoolroom,  tlie  school 
yard,  etc.,  and  studying  a  map  of  the  city  in  which  they  live. 

RECOM  M  KNDATK  )NS. 

1.  Although  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3  the  subject  ot  geography  should 
not  Ix?  treated  as  a  separate  strand  of  the  course,  there  are  many 
phases  of  the  subject  that  can  be  introduced  preparatory  to  the  more 
.specific  work  done  in  the  fourth  grade.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
the  first  grade,  the  occupations  closely  related  to  the  home  be  ob- 
served and  discussed,  and  expressed  in  simple  ways  on  sand  table 
or  blackboard  or  Ijooklet,  such  as  the  bakery  and  the  grocery. 

In  the  second,  those  a  little  more  remote,  as  the  shoemaker  and 
the  weaver.  In  the  third,  how  we  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed 
are  interesting  problems  and  broaden  still  further  the  vision  of 
httle  children. 

Hearing  of  child  life  in  other  lands  is  extremely  interesting  to  all 
the  earh'  grades. 

Material  such  as  is  found  in  books  like  "'  Seven  Little  iSisters," 
"  Each  and  All,"  "  The  Dutch  Twins,"  and  many  more  recent  books, 
forms  a  most  appropriate  approach  to  geography  for  grades  3  and 
4.  It  presents  the  human  aspect  of  geography,  which  appeals  to 
children  and  creates  a  desire  to  know  where  these  people  live,  a 
desire  in  shoil  for  real  geography.  Abstract  location  has  no  interest 
for  children. 

2.  An  ai)peal  to  the  imagination  and  training  to  think,  and  not 
knowledge  of  facts  merely,  should  be  made  the  dominant  aim  in  all 
the  geographical  work. 

3.  Much  more  use  should  be  made,  especially  in  the  grammar 
grades,  of  map  drawing,  from  memory,  of  the  continents  and  of  the 
most  important  countries,  but  not  of  separate  States,  except  the 
pupil's  own.  Such  maps  should  contain  no  items  except  such  as 
everybody  ought  to  remember  permanently.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  recommended  that  pupils  be  encouraged  to  sketch  quickly  maps  in 
c-onneclion  with  special  topics  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Printed  outline  maps  of  all  sections  and  countries  studied,  to  be 
filled  out  by  pupil,  should  be  a  part  of  the  work,  but  should  not  take 
the  place  of  maps  wholly  drawn  by  the  pupil  from  memory  in  class. 

4.  The  outline  which  indicates  the  scope  of  work  expected  in  the 
treatment  of  any  topic  should  be  developed  in  class  as  the  final  and 
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finished  recapitulation,  rather  than  be  given  the  class  and  made  the 
approach.  It  should  be  treated  as  an  organized  summary  of  what 
has  been  taught,  and  not,  as  is  now  done,  as  a  blocking  out  of  what 
is  to  be  taught. 

H  5.  Teachers  coming  as  they  do  from  a  number  of  different  training 
schools,  and  coming  with  different  experiences  and  interests,  should 
be  allowed  more  latitude  in  the  clioice  of  topics,  problems,  projects, 
methods,  and  devices,  through  the  use  of  which  children  are  led  into 
the  geographical  field. 

5  6.  The  excellent  beginning,  already  made,  in  the  collection  of  ob- 
jects and  pictures  rfiould  be  continued ;  and  the  sets  of  .stereographs 
found  in  several  schools  should  be  provided  for  all ;  and  the  board 
should  provide  maps,  globes,  lanterns,  and  slides  much  more  liber- 
ally than  is  now  done.  Many  of  the  schools  are  seriously  hampered 
for  want  of  these  necessary  and  relatively  inexpensive  equipments. 
^  7.  Some  of  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  ought  to  make 
a  greater  effort  to  enlighten  themselves  in  regard  to  geography  teach- 
ing according  to  modern  standards,  and  thus  give  better  support  to 
the  supervisory  head,  put  themselves  in  a  more  sympathetic  attitude 
with  their  more  progressive  and  ambitious  teachers,  and  fit  them- 
selves to  aid  and  direct  the  weaker  and  less  experienced.  In  short, 
all  principals  should  be,  as  fortunately  many  of  them  are,  competent 
to  supervise  instruction  effectively. 

5.  READING,  PENMANSHIP,  SPELLING. 

This  report  aims  to  present  a  study  of  the  subject  of  reading 
throughout  the  first  six  grades,  from  its  beginning  in  the  IB  to 
the  6A,  inclusive,  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  effectively  the  prob- 
lems in  this  subject  have  been  met  and  solved  as  they  arise  from 
grade  to  grade.  These  problems  are  many  and  varied  and  are  pecul- 
iar to  each  year  of  the  child's  life.  They  should  be  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  child's  development,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  to  the  interrelationship  which  they  beur  the 
one  to  the  other. 

How  have  the  little  beginners  just  entering  school  met  their 
initial  contact  with  symbols  as  a  representation  of  the  well-known 
sounds  in  their  oral  vocabulary?  Has  this  most  difficult  association, 
the  printed  form  with  the  oral,  been  made  easily  and  naturally,  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  or  are  there  signs  of  stress  and  undue  effort 
apparent  in  their  mastery  of  the  early  reading  process?  How  effec- 
tively has  the  phonic  problem  been  solved,  both  as  regards  the 
acquisition  of  i)ower  and  the  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  once 
acquired  in  its  application  to  proficiency  in  reading?  How  have 
the  reading  habits  formed  in  the  lower  grades  functioned  in  the 
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upper?  Has  the  oral  reading  been  overemphiiJiized  to  the  exclusion 
ef  much  practice  in  silent  reading?  Does  ability  in  the  first  carry 
over  into  the  second  and  make  for  proficiency  in  the  study  of  texts 
in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  in  reading  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  literature  ? 

MEASURING   rROFICIENCY   IN    READING. 

In  order  rightly  to  estimate  proficiency  in  reading,  units  of 
measurement  must  be  found  which  gauge  not  only  tlie  tangible 
results  obtained  by  a  given  method,  but  quite  as  definitely  evaluate 
the  process  by  which  the  goal  has  been  reached. 

Many  methods  lead  ultimately  to  proficiency  in  reading.  Some 
of  these  are  primrose  paths  which  eager  feet  are  glad  to  follow. 
Some  are  strewn  with  obstacles  which  retard  and  impede  the  pupil's 
progress,  and  some  there  are  that  wander  far  afield  with  waste  of 
time  and  effort,  binding  the  spirit  of  the  child  in  weariness  and 
apathy. 

The  extent  to  which  pupils  fail  of  promotion  is  one  such  unit 
of  measurement.  Figure  1  (p.  44)  shows  the  failures  in  reading 
amon^  the  pupils  of  the  first  six  grades  in  Wilmington  (June, 
1920)  in  comparison  with  failures  in  all  other  elementary  subjects, 
dnd  in  comparison  also  with  similar  failures  in  the  same  grades  in 
the  schools  of  Butte,  Mont.  (June,  1916),  and  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(June,  1914) . 

A  study  of  these  curves  indicates  that  nonpromotions  in  all  sub- 
jects in  the  first  three  schools — Butte,  Cleveland,  and  Wilmington 
colored — are  unusually  large;  that  reading  is  the  stumbling  block 
in  the  first  and  second  grades;  and  that  other  subjects  besides  reading 
enter  into  the  problem  of  failure  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades. 

The  curves  in  reading  for  Wilmington  white  schools  demand  es- 
pecial attention;  they  seem  to  indicate  that  a  relatively  low  score 
of  failure  in  the  first  grade  may  be  the  cause  of  a  relatively  high 
failure  in  the  sixth;  and  that  promoting  pupils  en  masse  in  the 
lower  grades  without  due  regard  to  proficiency  may  bring  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  the  sixth-grade  teacher  in  her  attempt  to  bring  her 
papils  up  to  the  necessary  requirement  for  the  more  technical  work 
of  the  junior  high  school.  Evidently  the  Butte  and  Cleveland  pupils 
gain  a  power  in  their  early  years  which  carries  them  safely  over  the 
crucial  period  in  the  sixth,  Butte  scoring  a  failure  of  two-thirds  of 
1  per  cent  for  this  grade  and  Cleveland  2  per  cent,  while  Wilmington 
(while)  rises  to  an  8  per  cent  failure  for  sixth,  thus  meeting  the 
Wilmington  (colored)  schools  at  the  same  point  for  that  grade.  Too 
many  subnormal  pupils  are  carried  along  from  year  to  year  in  the 
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Wilmington  schools,  which  is  clearly  indicated  in  this  diagram. 
Overage  pupils  were  noticed  in  nearly  every  loom  visited,  and  many 
teachers  deplored  the  lack  of  special  provision  which  should  be  made 
for  these  pupils. 
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Fig.  1. — Comparison  of  nonpiumotioDs  in  all  subjects  in  the  first  six  fxrades  with  failures 
in  roiulln^  in   Hutto,  Cleveland,  and  Wilmington   schools. 

ANALYSIS   OF   FIRST-GKADE   FAIIAKKS. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  these  lines  of  nonproficiency  is  illuminat- 
ing. All  four  schools  show  a  major  difficulty  in  passing  the  first- 
grade  reciuirenient  in  reading.    About  1  pupil  in  7  drop  back  at  this 
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point  in  Cleveland,  1  pupil  in  8  in  Wilmington  colored,  and  1  pupil 
in  11  in  Wilmington  white,  and  every  fifth  pupil  repeats  in  Butte. 
Judd,  in  his  measurement  of  work  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  main- 
tains that  "  this  curv^e  I'epresents  what  would  naturally  be  expected 
in  any  subject  which  is  carried  throughout  the  grades  and  is  success- 
ful in  its  training  of  the  children.  We  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  initial  difficulties  in  the  study  would  hold  back  any  one  who  is 
Hkely  to  develop  serious  weakness  later."  From  the  subject-matter 
point  of  view  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  from  the  pupil's  stand- 
point does  it  not  seem  like  an  arbitrary  solution  of  the  problem? 

Is  there  any  natural  trait  in  15  per  cent  of  the  children  in  a  class 
in  beginning  reading  which  requires  of  them  a  repetition  of  the  work 
for  two  successive  years  of  their  school  life?  May  not  the  require- 
ment be  too  high,  when  1  pupil  out  of  11  in  the  white  schools  of  Wil- 
mington and  1  out  of  8  in  the  colored  schools  fails  to  acquire  the 
necessary  proficiency?  Could  not  the  subject  matter  and  the  method 
be  modified  to  suit  the  ability  of  every  child  in  the  class? 

The  first  gi-ade  in  public  schools,  generally,  has  been  since  its 
establishment  a  clearing  house  wherein  a  child  has  found  his  level 
by  a  standard  wholly  outside  of  himself  and  unrelated  to  his  par- 
ticular endowment.  Eecently  the  attention  of  educators  has  been 
turned  from  methods  of  teaching  reading  to  the  child  himself,  to 
ascertain  why  he  fails  and  in  what  way  he  differs  from  his  class- 
mates who  have  j^assed  on  to  a  higher  grade  and  have  left  him 
stranded.  Already  in  many  schools  a  simple  measurement  of  his 
mental  ability  has  been  taken,  usually  by  some  modification  of  the 
Binet  scale,  and  then  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the  course 
of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  to  his  particular  type  of 
ability. 

»Some  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been  made  in  Wilmington.  A 
phonic  method  is  in  use  in  some  schools  for  the  early  work  in  reading 
where  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  are  found  to  predominate,  and 
where  much  help  in  clear  enunciation  of  P^nglish  sounds  is  necessary. 
In  other  schools,  where  pupils  come  from  American  homes  and  are 
already  familiar  with  nursei'y  rhj^nes,  a  method  based  upon  the 
repetition  of  certain  words  and  phrases  in  this  tyi>e  of  child  litera- 
tnre  is  used. 

This  organization  of  subject  matter  is  not  based,  however,  upon  a 
scientific  study  of  the  children,  but  upon  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  teacher.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that,  out  of  this  initial 
attempt  in  Wilmington  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  needs 
of  the  children,  a  scientific  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  first 
grades  at  first,  and  later  in  all,  may  develop  and  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  movement  in  other  cities  by  the  superintendent  and  his 
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ftssistants  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  similsr  course  in  Wil- 
mington. 

It  is  a  principal  of  great  importance  in  this  early  work  in  reading 
that  the  two  factors  mentioned  below  should  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct.  (1)  "Much  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of 
reading^'^  and  (2)  "  constant  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  ac- 
quisition and  interpretation  of  the  thought,"  are  the  two  funda- 
mental processes  in  learning  to  read.  Robins,  and  in  fact  all  an- 
thorities  who  have  probed  deeply  into  thb  subject,  agree  that  the 
two  lines  of  work  can  not  be  profitably  carried  on  at  the  sam«  time, 
in  the  same  recitation ;  for  the  first  requires  numberless  drills  in  the 
acquisition  of  forms  through  acts  of  memory,  while  the  latter  exer- 
cises the  imaginaticm,  the  feeling,  and  many  other  attributes  of  the 
raind  which  training  in  recognition  of  symbols  ck)es  not  require.  In 
fact,  it  was  constantly  demonstrated  in  classes  in  early  reading  in  Wil- 
mington that  pupils  who  were  being  drilled  on  words  and  phrases 
were  not  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  tliose  words  but  were  trying  to 
remember  the  form  only.  It  was  observed  frequently  in  many 
classes  that  the  child  remembered  the  word  by  its  position  on  the 
board,  and  failing  to  read  correctly  from  the  chart  he  could  "  get 
the  word  "  when  the  teacher  directed  his  attention  to  the  permanent 
list  of  words  on  the  board.  Thus  does  nature  protect  the  child's 
mind  from  overstrain  and  fatigue,  for  by  using  his  mind's  eye  and 
remembering  words  because  they  occur  in  a  certain  order  on  the 
board  he  satisfies  the  teacher's  requirements  and  saves  himself  an 
undue  amount  of  exertion. 

Why  not  give  the  child  at  once  the  necessary  phonic  tools,,  so  that 
he  can  help  himself  to  unknown  words,  and  in  other  periods  of  the 
day's  program  give  him  interesting  vital  reading  matter  based  upon 
his  everyday  experiences,  in  sliort,  simple  sentences  written  uj^on  the 
blackboard,  and  leave  the  more  difficult  reading  of  classic  literature 
to  a  later  period  of  his  year's  work  when  he  can  read  the  text  easily 
with  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  will  not  need 
to  spend  a  week,  or  even  two  weeks,  on  one  page  of  his  reader  be- 
cause theteclmical  difficulties  of  his  reading  have  not  been  mastered? 
Too  often  these  principles  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  stress  of  tlie  year's 
work. 

RExVmNO   IN   THK    MIDDLE  GRAMAS. 

The  oral  reading  in  the  middle  grades  was  unusually  good, 
judged  by  all  standards  of  comparison.  Fluency,  good  articulation, 
expressive  enunciation,  all  bore  witness  to  the  careful  training  of 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  Perhaps  an  overemphasis  has  l>een 
placed  upon  these  requirements  in  oral  expression,  for  the  ability  to 
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interpret  a  paragraph  read  silently  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  pro- 
ficiency found  in  oral  reading.  This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
training  in  this  essential  element  in  reading.  Silent  reading  and  its 
interpretation  are  among  the  very  recent  problems  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  supervisory  staff  in  Wilmington.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  provide  for  training  in 
this  important  phase  of  reading.  Without  this  specific  training  in 
silent  reading  children  are  usually  quite  impotent  to  acquire  it,  for 
proficiency  in  silent  reading  comes  with  practice,  just  as  it  docs  in 
oral  reading.  A  movement  throughout  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  under  way  to  empliasize  silent  reading  and  to  mimmize  the 
importance  of  oral  reading — at  least  to  place  less  importance  upon 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

PRNMAN3HT.F, 

Writing  in  the  first  three  years  is  by  crayon  on  the  blackboard 
and  lead  pencil  on  paper.  Writing  with  pen  and  ink  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  writing  during  the  first  two  years  is  mainly  on  the 
blackboard,  and,  of  course,  with  the  whole-arm  movement.  The 
forearm,  or  "muscular"  movement,  is  taught  from  the  fourth 
year  up. 

The  question  of  teaching  writing  at  all  during  the  first  two  years 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  debatable  one,  and  in  many  good  school  systems 
it  is  not  taught  in  these  grades.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  avail- 
able in  a  survey  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  this  omis- 
sion. As  elsewhere  recommended,  writing,  along  with  arithmetic,  in 
Wilmington,  should  at  least  be  reduced  in  these  grades  to  malce 
Foom  for  reading  good  literature  to  the  children. 

The  quality  of  the  penmanship  in  regard  to  the  two  Cvssentials  of 
legil)ility  and  speed  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be;  much  of  it  is 
decidedly  poor. 

While  the  muscular  movement  is  taught  in  the  writing  period,  it 
does  not  carry  over  effectively  into  the  pupils'  other  writing. 
Classes  were  observed  in  which  only  from  one  to  three  pupils  in 
the  room  were  using  it;  all  the  rest  wrote  with  the  fmger  move- 
ment. Not  all  actually  used  it  in  the  writing  class.  This  indicates 
that  the  nature  of  the  movement  is  not  clearly  explained  to  the 
children  by  the  teachers,  or  that  they  fail  to  give  effective  drill  in  it. 
In  some  claeses  observed  there  were  indications  of  both.  The  muscu- 
lar movement  is  easier  to  acquire  for  the  more  mature  children  of 
the  upper  grades  and  should  be  espeeiatly  emphasized  there. 

The  matter  of  penmanship  needs  the  attention  of  the  supervising 
staff,  consisting  not  onFy  of  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendent*  but  also  of  the  principals  of  schools.  Detailed  su- 
pervision of  instruction  devolves,  upon  tlie  latter. 
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SPELLING. 

The  same  painstakin<j:  effort  to  teach  the  mechanics  of  spelling 
was  observed  in  these  clasps  which  marked  the  methods  used  in 
reading.  Two  lines  of  work  were  carried  on,  lessons  based  upon 
phonetic  families,  and  lists  of  words  from  the  spelling  book.  A 
first-grade  spelling  lesson  based  upon  phonetic  words  follows: 

(Teacher)  Who  can  tell  what  family  we  had  yesterday?  (Pupil)  The  **en" 
family.  (Teacher)  Spell  the  en  family.  (I'lipil)  e-n,  eii.  (Teacher)  glen. 
(Pupil)  g-l-e-n,  glen.  (Teacher)  hen.  (Pupil)  h-e-n,  hen.  (Teacher)  What 
is  a  hen?  (Pi/pi/)  A  chicken.  (Teacher)  pens.  (Pttpi'Z)  p-e-n,  pen.  (Teacher) 
Don't  you  hern-  an  s  on  that  word,  pens?     (Pupil)  p-e-n-s,  pens. 

Other  words  in  this  family  followed,  ten,  men,  den,  etc..  and  then 
the  "ell''  family  was  taken  up. 

This  material  for  early  spelling  lessons  is  excellent.  It  follows 
logically  the  lessons  in  phonics  which  the  pupils  have  had  and  com- 
pletes the  process  of  his  word  study,  from  the  sounding  of  the  letters 
in  a  word  to  the  naming  of  them  in  the  required  order.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  burden  the  child  with  unnecessary  repetition  of 
woids  he  already  knows  in  his  spoiling  lessons.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  need  in  the  work  of  spelling  in  our  schools  is  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  spelling  lesson  by  the  teacher  and  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  daily  drills  of  those  words  with  v/hich  the  child  is 
already  familiar.  An  appalling  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  a 
failure  to  do  this.  Kightly  trained  in  phonics  the  child  will  know 
how  to  spell  87  per  cent  of  all  the  words  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  teacher's  task  is  to  teach  the  remaining  13  per  cent  only. 
How  many  teachers  confine  their  efforts  to  the  unknown  words  in 
a  spelling  lesson?  How  many  give  the  entire  list  as  it  stands  and 
spend  just  as  much  time  drilling  upon  the  known  element  as  upon 
the  unlmown?  These  are  i^ertinent  questions  which  will  lead  to 
much  needed  reforms  in  methods  of  teaching  spelling  and  to  greater 
power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A  lesson  in  third-grade  spelling  was  conducted  as  a  study  recita- 
tion, with  open  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  lesson  is  that  given  in  a  thinl  grade  and  was 
based  on  the  textbook : 

(Teacher)  Look  at  the  Urst  wonl,  and  stan<l  an<l  spell  it.  (/*«/ii7)  b-o-w-1, 
bowl. 

(Teacher)  Give  nie  a  sentence  nsinjr  the  word  bowl.  (Pupil)  I  had  a  bowl 
of  mUk. 

(Teacher)  Next  word.     (Pupil)  c-o-f-f-e-e,  coffee. 

(Teacher)  No\v  spell  without  looking  at  your  book.     (Pupil  spells  coffee.) 

(Texicher)  Give  me  a  sentence.  (PupiJ)  I  made  some  coffee.  (PuftU)  I 
grind  a  cup  of  coffee. 

(Teacher)  Class  may  study  words  silently.  Kead  them  aloud  first.  (CXas^ 
veatls)   Su^ar,  bowl,  dish,  pitcher,  tea,  coffee. 
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E\idently  the  author  of  the  spelling  book  used  has  made  a  de- 
cided attempt  to  provide  for  the  correlation  of  the  formal  spelling 
of  word  lists  with  the  use  of  the  words  in  sentences,  an  exercise 
which  needs  emphasizing  in  every  school  in  the  country.  Children's 
ability  in  the  first  does  not  necessarily  transfer  over  into  the  other. 
A  child  may  spell  a  list  of  words  correctly  and  then  misspell  many 
of  them  in  his  written  composition.  The  teacher's  work  is  only 
half  done  when  she  has  given  isolated  words  to  her  class  for  a  spell- 
ing lesson.  These  words  should  be  used  in  sentences,  and  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  pupil's  written  language  work,  so  that  he  not 
only  masters  the  technical  difficulty  which  the  word  presents  but 
acquires  proficiency  in  its  written  use  as  well. 

The  spelling  in  the  upper  grades  was  only  fairly  good  in  the  best 
classes  observed;  many  teachers  showed  skill  in  the  teaching  of  the 
actual  lesson  in  spelling  separate  words,  and  in  these  lessons  the  chil- 
dren generally  spelled  correctly;  but  the  spelling  did  not  carry  over 
into  their  composition  writing  as  it  should.  This  seemed  to  be  due 
to  the  limited  amount  of  dictation  work  and  the  wholly  inadequate 
amount  of  written  composition,  as  more  fully  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  teachers  are  studying  the  problem.  Tidyman's  excellent  book 
on  teaching  spelling  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  teachers'  desks. 
The  study  of  this  book  by  principles  as  well  as  teachers  will  be  of 
/Treat  help.  It  makes  extensive  discussion  of  method  in  this  survey 
unnecessaiy. 

6.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

The  need  for  activities  in  the  lower  grades  is  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nized by  teachers  and  superintendents  generally  in  public  schools, 
and  the  function  of  these  is  far  from  clear  to  them.  To  give  physical 
education  a  place  in  the  daily  schedule  is  a  good  thing,  but  unless  the 
director  helps  to  create  the  conditions  by  which  the  work  of  the 
school  contributes  to  the  children's  health  instead  of  impairing  it, 
the  work  is  form  rather  than  substance.  Likewise  to  introduce  art  is 
a  step  iij  the  right  direction,  but  it  will  do  little  to  further  the  chil- 
dren's development  unless  it  is  so  taught  that  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  child's  own  experience,  given  in  his  own  way.  If  the  work  in 
each  of  these  lines  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher,  and 
the  regular  teacher  has  no  voice  in  determining  its  relation  to  the 
other  work  of  the  grade,  it  can  have  little  value.  This  seems  to  be  the 
situation  in  Wilmington.  Tliere  are  no  kindergartens  to  suggest  how 
these  activities  should  ]ye  carried  on  with  little  children.  The  work 
of  the  entering  children,  as  well  as  for  all  the  others  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  is  a  rigid  course  in  the  three  K's. 
52710'— 21 4 
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Upon  this  the  courses  in  physical  education,  art^  muaie,  sBcd  nature 
study  have  been  superimposed,  each  independent  of  the  otbe?  work 
of  the  grades.  Whether  the  wcwrk  given  under  the  name  of  pl^ysical 
education  is  contributing  anything  toward  the  children's  health  id 
decidedly  open  to  question.  Out  of  a  5-ho%ir  daily  sessioiu  15 
minutes  are  allowed  for  it  in  the  schedule.  A  portion  of  the  15- 
minute  recess,  morning  and  afternoon,  is  also  devoted  to  it.  In  3» 
limited  a  period  but  little  could  be  dcHie  even  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Rooms  erQwded  with  seats  afford  opportunity  for  little 
else  than  formal  gymnastic  exercises.  The  work  oteervcd  in  10  or 
more  different  buildings  and  20  different  ro<Hns^  consisted  of  little 
else,  although  the  ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  those  just  enter- 
ing to  those  in  the  fourth  grade.  In  a  few  cases  this  was  done  to 
the  music  of  a  piano  or  victrola. 

•^  In  three  or  four  rooms  a  freer  form  of  exercise  was  giv^  which 
was  decidedly  better.  The  children  were  formed  into  a  circle 
around  the  seats  and  played  such  games  as  Mulberry  Bush,  Looby 
Loo,  and  Round  and  Round  the  Village.  In  anotticr  the  teacher 
asked  some  child  in  each  row  to  name  an  animal.  All  the  children 
in  a  row  designated  then  ran  around  tl>e  room  i>ntil  they  came  to 
their  seats  again^  representing  in  some  way  the  actions  of  the  animal 
named.  Each  row  did  this  in  succession.  The  games  played  at 
recess  were  similar  to  tliose  menticmed.  Each  teacher  was  held 
responsible  for  her  own  group  with  the  younger  children.  With  the 
older  ones  the  boj'^s  on  the  one  side  of  the  building  and  the  girls  on 
the  other  played  games  requiring  more  skill.  One  playground  was 
equipped  with  a  slide  which  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  boys  in  an- 
other had  organized  into  a  volley  ball  team,  and  had  furnished  their 
own  equipment. 

TTiat  this  work  has  value  can  not  be  questioned,  but  the  benefit 
in  the  direction  of  building  up  the  children  s  health  is  more  than 
offset  by  other  conditions.  The  children  spend  15  minutes  a  day 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  30  more  in  the  recesses,  nnd  in  most  cases 
15  more  in  writing  at  the  blackboard.  Tliey  are  thus  on  their  feet 
and  active  one  hour  out  of  the  five-hour  day.  The  remaining  four 
hours  are  sj^ent  in  sitting,  most  of  the  time  held  in  rigid  attention 
to  the  lessons  in  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  arithmetic,  etc.  This  is 
a  condition  that  should  not  be  tolerated,  since  all  authorities  agree 
that  children  from  4  to  8  years  require  much  physical  activity,  and 
that  their  health  is  of  necessity  impaired  if  this  is  withheld.  This 
ii;  a  condition  that  needs  remedying. 

Tliis  condition  can  be  considerably  relieved,  even  under  tlie  many 
unfortunate  limitations  as  to  suitable  buildings  and  overcrowded 
rooms  under  which  teachers  labor  throu<?h  no  fault  of  their  own. 
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hj  inlrodaei^  maiij  gmmes^  especially  devised  ta  be  plajed  m  a 
schoolroom  with  fixed  furniture.  A  number  of  good  books  giving 
detailed  deseFip4ioiis  of  lhea&  gszoes  c&n  be  got  A  short  game  of 
tluree  or  f Mir  minui^  shouM  be  plaj^^  as  a  rest  and  for  recreatioa^ 
at  the  end  of  every  kseoB.  m  the  grades.  It  wmiid  more  thaoi  make 
up  for  the  time  devoted  to  it  by  arousing  increased  ajttention  in  the 
sneceeding^  lesson. 

The  system  of  gyionastiics  introduced  ofdy  this  year  is  that  known: 
as  the  Swedish.  It  is  sa  well  kaowo:  tha*  it  needs  m>  description 
heie.  It  is  one^  of  the  systems  widely  in  use.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  cofiapetent  ea:peifts  as  to  its  merits  as  compared 
with  other  systems,  and  criticism  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  the  general,  and  we  might  say  the  "whole, 
tread  of  the  best  thought  etn  physical  education,  is  tha^  free  play, 
softervised  in  a  way  no4  to  interfere  with,  spoo^taifciety^  is  a  better 
form  otf  exercise  than  any  system  oi  gymnastics;  and  the  judgment 
of  ^iparts  is  virtttally  mnaniuEKyusly  i&  favor  of  substkuting  free  play 
for  formal  gymiiasiics  whenever  possible.  There  are  those  who  even 
question  the  need  of  formal  gymnastics  for  correetrve  work. 

la  the  Wilmii^toti  schools  there  was  no  pro^^aoil  ior  physical 
edaeation  until  this  year.  The  introduetiott  of  this  system  is  there- 
fore a  distinct  gain.  The  course  also  recognizes  in  a  small  degree 
the  fHBction  ei  gamesw  The  teachers  eimduct  outdoor  games,  but 
sofiaeiimea  only  fornoial  gyoaBostics,  at  recess  tin^^  But  the  unfortu- 
nate thng-  in  Wiloaington  is  that  few  schools  have  playgrounds  that 
aj«  at  all  adequate. 

The  responsibility  for  this  condition  rests  primarily  upon  the  tax- 
payersi.  and  is  a  part  of  tho  larger  problem  of  replacin<^  the  many 
unfit  school  buildings  with  new  €>ne&. 

rWE  FBOGRAM  OF  HEALTH  CARE  AKD  EDU€ATID]>f. 

A  brief  study  was  made^  during  the  survey  of  the  Wilmington 
public  schools,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  program  of  health  care 
and  education  was  functioning.  As  no  time  was  allowed  in  the 
regular  school  day  for  health  teacliing,  those  coui*ses  in  which  it 
might  function  were  looked  into  very  carefully. 

In  the  primary  grades  (to  the  fourth)  "  incidental  teaching," 
planned  by  the  principal,  in  wliich  "  health  talJcs  "  are  given  by  the 
classroom  teacher  the  last  period  on  Frida}^  afternoons,  was  described 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  No  demonstration  was  witnessed, 
but  a  number  of  teachers  were  interviewed  upon  the  subject,,  and  tlie 
textbook  used  as  reference  examined.  Having  no  specific  program 
outlined  ami  being  reserved  for  the  last  period  in  the  school  week, 
when  in  the  very  nature  of  things  children  are  restive  and  lacking  in 
cQBcentration^  it  is  hardly  likely  that  "  health  talks ''  based  upon 
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facts  in  a  primer  written  in  1910  would  arouse  interest  in  either 
teachers  or  pupils. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grades,  inclusive,  hygiene  and  physi- 
ology are  taught  in  the  usual  formal  way.  A  satisfactory  text  has 
been  adopted,  although  at  the  time  the  classrooms  were  visited  in- 
dividual teachers  had  not  yet  been  supplied  with  copies. 

In  the  high  school  a  personal  hygiene  and  home  nursing  course  is 
open  to  seniors,  but  is  not  obligatory.  It  is  given  after  school  hours 
by  a  representative  of  the  American  Eed  Cross.  A  similar  course, 
taught  by  the  home  economics  teacher,  is  also  to  be  given  in  the 
senior  year  as  part  of  a  course  in  household  arts. 

AN  KFFECTIVK  LESSON. 

A  commendable  treatment  of  health  considerations  was  observed 
in  a  fifth-grade  class  in  citizenship.  The  topic  under  discussion  was, 
"  AVhy  is  Wilmington  a  good  place  in  which  to  live?  "  During  the 
period  many  aspects  of  the  topic  were  touched  upon:  important 
matters  concerne<l  with  the  health  of  the  individual  and  with  the  city 
as  a  whole  were  given  particular  emphasis.  As  a  means  of  visualiz- 
ing the  environs  of  the  city,  and  in  particular  the  system  of  protec- 
tion afforded  the  water  supply,  an  excursion  had  been  made  by  the 
class  to  the  watershed,  the  race,  and  the  filtration  plant,  and  a 
spirited  discussion  of  the  trip  brought  forth  many  interesting  points, 
each  child  contributing  something.  Following  this,  the  milk  supply, 
sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant,  garbage  collection  and  disposal, 
good  roads,  clean  streets,  and  other  means  of  maintaining  the  health 
and  comfort  of  Wilmington  citizens  claime<l,  for  a  brief  period,  the 
attention  of  the  class.  The  fact  that  spontaniety  was  encouraged, 
that  the  teacher  expected  to  l)e  convinced  by  the  class  that  Wilming- 
ton was  a  good  place  in  which  to  live,  was  stimulating  to  the  pupils 
and  created  an  atmosphere  of  real  interest. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  work  of  this  character  for  health 
teaching,  and  when  the  "  health  talks  "  given  in  the  primary  grades 
and  the  kindergarten  are  supplemented  by  a  vitalized  daily  practic- 
ing of  health  habits,  children  in  the  grades  from  the  fourth  up  will 
understand  that  the  soundest  basis  for  good  citizenship  is  good 
health.  They  will  understand,  too,  that  the  surest  way  to  attain  and 
maintain  health  is  to  practice  early  in  life  good  health  habits. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

A  hot  midday  lunch  is  available  for  pupils  in  the  high  school  only. 
It  was  good  to  know  that  neither  tea  nor  coffee  could  be  purchased 
by  pupils,  and  candy  only  after  luncheon  has  been  partaken  of. 

The  lunch  service  will  be  considered  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  urge  the  installation  of  a  hot  school  hmch  in 
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all  elementary  and  grammar  schools.  Certainly  the  condition  of  the 
children  would  seem  to  warrant  this  step,  scrawny  legs  and  arms 
being  much  in  evidence  among  the  children  seen.  The  value  of  this 
service  as  an  educational  factor  is  now  undisputed,  and  as  a  means 
of  demonstrating  the  food  facts  presented  in  class  offers  endless 
opportunities. 

MEDICAL.  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

An  official  medical  and  nursing  service  was  initiated  by  the  city 
board  of  echication  of  Wilmington  the  latter  part  of  1919.  Prior 
to  this  volunteer  organizations  and  individuals  had  for  four  years 
done  such  preventive  and  corrective  work  in  the  schools  as  was 
possible  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  the  medical  inspector,  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  two  nurses  on  full  time.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  department 
to  keep  medical  inspection  on  the  plane  of  teaching  and  examining 
alone.  A  morning  was  spent  with  the  staff  when  it  was  stated  the 
usual  procedure,  with  the  exception  of  weighing  and  measuring,  w^as 
followed. 

After  a  considerable  wait  a  line  of  children  began  to  file  in  the 
n»om  for  inspection,  no  attempt  being  made  to  separate  the  child 
l>eing  insi>ected  from  those  who  were  waiting.  The  two  nurses  were 
in  attendance,  one  doing  the  clerical  work,  the  other  directing  the 
cliildren  to  the  physician  from  the  room  and  assisting  generally. 

In  general  the  inspection  consisted  of  a  good  examination  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  neck  (although  no  digital  examination  was  made 
to  determine  the  presence  of  adenoids) ;  no  examination  made  of  the 
nasal  passage:  an  occasional  one  (without  a  speculum)  of  the  ears, 
and  a  superficial  examination  of  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  carious  teeth  were  noted  and  the  child  told 
to  go  to  the  dentist. 

One  pair  of  scales  was  all  that  were  available  for  the  entire  school 
system,  and  as  it  is  a  policy  to  weigh  and  measure  children  once  a 
year  at  the  time  of  inspection  this  i)air  is  sent  from  place  to  place  as 
needed.  Although  ordered  to  be  on  hand  for  use  the  morning  in 
ffuestion  they  did  not  arrive,  and  therefore  no  weighing  and  measur- 
ing^ was  done. 

Weighing  and  measuring  would  seem  a  superfluous  process  anyway 
M>  long  as  the  theory  is  held  that  a  thin,  wiry  person  will  be  equally 
healthy  with  the  fat,  heavier  person.  It  is  true  that  the  "general 
appearance  and  behavior  of  a  child"  is  often  indicative  of  his  state 
of  health.  However,  the  most  eminent  podiatrists  now  lay  more 
stress  ui>on  weight  in  relation  to  the  height  of  a  growing  child,  plus 
his  regular  gain  in  weight,  than  upon  any  other  one  factor. 
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The  percentage  of  malnutrition  now  thought  to  pFevail  through- 
out the  United  States  among  school  children  is  from  20  to  3^  per 
cenL  Of  the  4,335  pupils  examined  in  WilmingtoiL  last  year^  17  only 
were  classed  as  malnourished,  for  Wilmington  a  percentage  there- 
fore of  thi'ee-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  two  months  of  the  19^ 
term  no  cases  of  malnutrition  had  been  reported  by  the  medical 
inspector. 

Besides  assisting  with  the  inspection  of  pupils  (testing  sight  and 
hearing),  the  nurses  visit  the  homes  to  interpret  the  need  for  cor- 
recti(Hi  of  defects  and,  where  necessary,  to  assist  families  in  need  of 
the  same  to  establish  contact  with  agencies  providing  institutional^ 
dispensary,  or  econami<;  care. 

It  is  apparent  the  staff  is  devoted  and  interested,  and  with  certain 
changes  the  service  could  easily  become  a  potent  inftuenee. 

It  would  be  necessary  first  of  all  that  the  service  be  recognized  at 
once  as  an  important  department  of  the  school  system,  to  which  regu- 
lar time  should  be  allotted.  On  the  morning  tl^  inspection  was  ob- 
served theji'e  was  a  delay  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  because  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  disturb  the  regular  school  or  classrooKi 
rotttine. 

At  no  timie  can  an  inspection  be  made  without  scHne  inlermptioB 
of  the  day's  usual  procedure,  and  the  most  efficient  system  is  one 
which  does  not  permit  the  time  of  any  school  official  to  be  wasted. 
When  a  physician  is  on  a  part-time  basis  this  point  is  of  particular 
importance. 

GEKERAIi  REeG3kOLENDATrONS. 

1.  A  graded  plan  for  teaching  health  should  be  outlined  and  made 
a  required  part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  last  year  of  high  school,  inclusive.  The  establishment  of  health 
habits  should  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  course,  and  particular  care 
sliould  be  taken  to  vitalize  the  teaching  method  so  that  the  child's  in- 
terest will  be  sustained  throughout.  For  instance,  with  the  youngest 
children  the  element  of  play  and  action  should  be  used  as  a  definite 
means  of  interesting  children  in  health ;  toothbrush  drUls  and  songs, 
story  telling,  freehand  cutting,  and  the  making  of  attractive  and 
varied  colored  posters  are  all  valuable.    As  the  children  advance  in 

^ment  of  health  plays  and  establL^- 
featured.  Tbje  spirited  way  in  which 
erred  to  entered  into  and  contributed 
what  happens  when  spontaneity  and 
e  formation  of  health  clubs  and  the 
health  work  for  practice  and  investi- 
Tactical  means  of  making  healthful 
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2.  With  the  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the 
high  schools,  the  period  in  which  hero  worship  is  so  usual,  interest 
in  an  ideal  of  health  may  be  kept  keen  and  alive  through  a  series  of 
stories  and  dramatizations  of  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  in  matters  of  health  conserf  a- 
tion  and  disease  prevention.  Such  geniuses,  for  instance,  as  Pasteur, 
Trudeau,  Lister,  Koch,  Grenfell,  Florence  Nightingale,  Madame 
Curie,  Walter  Reed,  and  others  preeminent  in  their  profession  could 
well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  children. 

3.  The  working  out  of  any  course  in  health  teaching  should  in- 
volve the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  should  extend 
over  a  period  of  at  least  two  or  three  years.  The  great  possibilities 
through  the  correlation  of  subjects  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  elsewhere. 

4.  Above  all,  interest  in  an  ideal  of  health  should  be  maintained 
through  the  regular  weighing  each  month  and  the  measuring  twice 
each  year  of  each  child.  The  classroom  is  the  place  for  the  weighing 
to  be  done,  and  the  larger  the  share  taken  by  the  children  the  better. 
The  Class  Room  Weight  Record,  with  places  for  the  names  of  40 
pupils.^  may  be  procured  from  the  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  That  each  child  may  know  what  relationship  his  height- 
weight  bears  to  the  normal  average,  a  weight-height  table  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  classroom  weight  record,  and  each  child  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  his  own  record,  which,  by  comparison  with  a  class- 
mate's, creates  friendly  rivalry.  A  child  is  more  ready  to  correct  his 
own  bad  food  and  health  habits  when  he  learns  through  observation 
that  it  is  the  latter  which  is  keeping  him  scrawny  and  pale,  and 
usually  rendering  him  unable  to  compete  with  more  normal  children. 

Every  school  should  be  supplied  with  scales,  and  the  report  of 
the  child's  progress  in  weight  be  sent  home  each  month  with  the 
report  of  his  progress  in  other  matters.  To  initiate  and  direct  the 
weighing  of  children  each  month  may  seem  at  first  only  an  addi- 
tional burden,  but  teachers  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  that 
knowledge  of  weight-height  relationship  and  its  bearing  on  general 
fitness  creates  a  new  and  stimulating  atmosphere  among  children 
formerly  indifferent  to  appeals  for  the  formation  of  good  health 
habits. 

5.  A  hot  school  lunch  in  all  primary  and  elementally  grades  should 
be  installed,  the  educational  aspect  of  which  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  feeding  of  hungry  children. 

6.  Sui>ervision  of  the  course  in  health  education  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  by  an  individual  with  creative  and  imaginary  ability 
as  well  as  with  special  preparation  and  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  such  a  course. 
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7.  Until  the  medical  inspector  is  put  upon  a  full-time  basis  and 
given  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  work,  more 
time  than  is  now  given  to  tlie  inspection  of  children  can  not  be  ex- 
pected.   Until  a  full-time  basis  is  provided  for  it  is  suggested : 

That  the  inspection  of  children  be  limited  to  the  examination  of 
skin  of  face  and  hands,  examination  of  the  throat,  teeth,  ears,  eyes, 
glands  of  neck,  and  of  posture  and  gait.  That  just  prior  to  the  day 
on  which  the  inspection  is  to  be  made  the  nurse  and  teacher  decide 
which  pupils  seem  to  require  a  thorough  examination  and  that  the 
parent  or  parents  be  asked  to  be  present  when  the  examination  is 
arranged  for.  That  during  inspection  or  examination  children  be 
dealt  with  individually,  and  where  a  separate  room  is  not  provided 
a  screen  should  be  used  and  the  child  assured  privacy  during  the  in- 
terview. That  the  height-weight  relationship  be  recognized  as  a 
significant  means  of  determining  the  general  nutrition  of  children, 
and  the  latter  be  informed  in  this  department  of  the  i-elationship. 
That  the  nursing  staff  be  increased,  preferably  by  a  supervising 
nurse  and  one  capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the  development 
of  a  program  of  health  education.  That  the  present  scale  of  salaries 
be  raised  and  that  the  nurses  spend  more  time  in  classroom  demon- 
strations. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  nurse  only  should  assist 
with  the  inspection  or  examination  of  the  children. 

8.  That  a  dental  clinic  be  provided  for  at  once  within  the  school 
domain,  and  that  dental  hygiene  be  a  definite  part  of  the  health 
teaching. 

SUMMARY. 

The  schools  should  be  supplied  with  scales. 

Each  school  day  health  teaching  should  be  recognized  as  an  ob- 
ligatory part  of  the  day's  work. 

A  hot  school  lunch  should  be  made  available  for  every  child  in 
Wilmington  who  needs  it. 

Correlation  of  subject  and  cooperation  of  teachers  should  be 
sought  in  rounding  out  the  program  of  health  education. 

The  present  medical  and  nursing  service  should  be  enlarged  and 
its  scope  broadened. 

Health  should  be  made  a  positive  and  desirable  thing  and  not  dealt 
with  from  the  negative  angle. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  graded  plan  for  a  course  of  health  educa- 
tion should  be  constantly  the  promotion  of  health  as  something 
desirable  and  possible  of  attainment. 

7.  DRAWING. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  the  supervisor  of  drawing 
resigned,  and  a  successor  was  appointed  who  had  begun  work  only 
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a  little  over  a  month  before  this  survey  was  made,  and  had  conse- 
quently not  had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  changes  as  she  may 
have  had  in  mind.  The  following  comments  and  suggestions  are 
based  on  the  tentative  course  of  study  which  the  new  supervisor 
lias  prepared  and  which  has  been  issued  to  the  teachers  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  and  on  the  work  in  the  schools  as  ol>served  by  the 
commission. 

This  tentative  course,  issued,  as  it  states,  as  a  "  Suggestive  Outline 
for  Teachers,"  is  only  for  the  months  of  October  and  November;  the 
outline  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  had  not  been  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  course  as  a  whole  is  based  too  much  on  the  old  formal  con^ 
ception  of  art  instruction,  and  fails  to  recognize  the  children's  native 
interest,  as  all  good  teaching  must;  in  short,  it  is  too  severely  logical, 
as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  instead  of  psychological, 
as  determined  by  children's  interests  and  capacities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  lower  grades.  Some  of  the  work  is  beyond 
children,  such  as  the  characteristics  and  processes  of  fixing  and 
glazing  of  clay  in  grade  2. 

There  is  an  entire  absence,  both  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the 
actual  teaching  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  schools,  of  the  drawing 
from  imagination  which  children  love  to  do  to  illustrate  the  stories 
tol<l  them  and  to  picture  scenes  which  they  have  observed.  These 
drawings  are  spontaneous  expressions  of  their  native  interest  and 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  good  primary  schools.  There  is  little 
trace  in  the  coui-se  of  a  recognition  of  the  results  of  the  study,  from  a 
j)sychological  standpoint,  of  children's  capacity  and  native  interest 
in  drawing.  A  discussion  of  these  studies  can  be  found  in  a  number 
of  books,  readily  accessible,  such  as  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood, 
and  Barnes's  Studies  in  Education.  But  by  far  the  most  extensive 
of  these  studies  are  Kerschensteiner's  and  Ix)bsien's,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  translated. 

The  course,  so  far  as  it  has  been  issued,  does  not  provide  sufficiently 
for  the  coordination  of  drawing  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum except  nature  study.  The  course,  fortunately,  is  not  pre- 
scriptive in  regard  to  method  except  in  so  far  as  formal  work  calls 
for  formal  methods  in  teaching  it,  and  this  is  actually  the  result  as 
observed  in  the  schools. 

The  consequence  is  that  there  is  very  little  free  expression  in  draw- 
ing anywhere  in  the  schools.  The  same  lack  of  spontaneity  and 
freedom  of  expression,  as  more  fully  stated  elsewhere  in  this  sur- 
vey, was  found  in  the  language  teaching  throughout  the  schools. 
This  shows  that  a  fundamental  change  in  conception  of  teaching  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  supervising  staff  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  function  of  expression  is  necessary.    Tn  drawing,  as  in  language, 
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the  improvement  in  technique  must  come  from  an  effort  to  express 
more  adequately  and  clearly  what  is  in  the  mind ;  it  must  not  come 
merely  from  formal  instruction  in  details  of  technique  apart  from 
content 

As  the  course  now  in  force  was.  prepared  only  for  the  two  months 
stated  above,  it  is  impossible  for  the  commission  to  make  as  helpful 
suggestions  on  it  as  a  whole  as  would  be  desirable. 

TEACHING    OBSERVED. 

The  ideals  and  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  ought  to  permeate  the 
primary  grades  in  school,  not  only  in  art  training,  but  in  all  other 
subjects;  the  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  children  of  these  early 
grades. 

The  equipment  of  the  kindergarten  includes  sand,  clay,  blocks  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  paper  of  different  kinds,  so  that  chil- 
dren may  first  experiment  with  and  then  express  their  ideas  through 
these  materials  as  mediums.  It  is  by  objectifying  such  things  as 
the  main  parts  of  the  home  and  its  furniture,  the  store  and  its  food 
content,  and  the  garden  in  which  the  fruits  or  vegetables  grow  that 
children  gain  a  conception  of  the  purpose  of  human  life  and  activity 
and  of  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

If  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  thus  vitalized,  it  needs  more 
than  the  one  medium,  drawing  and  crayon  work,  to  accomplish  that 
purix>se,  and  whether  it  does  so  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  selection  of  subject  matter  to  be  represented  and  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out. 

The  work  in  drawing  observed  in  the  Wilmington  schools  seemed 
poor,  but  it  was  difficult  to  see  enough  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
because  it  occupied  so  small  a  place  on  the  program.  About  50  or  60 
minutes  are  given  to  it  per  week,  but  this  was  usually  concentrated 
into  two  or  perhaps  three  lessons,  given  on  alternate  days.  The  work 
referred  to  below  was  observed  in  seven  different  buildings,  and 
covered  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  grades.  The  lessons  related 
to  the  season  but  had  no  relation  to  the  other  work  being  done  in 
the  grade.  They  were  not  therefore  expressions  of  the  children's 
thought  or  experience.  Colored  crayons  were  used  in  all  cases  but 
one,  in  which  water  color  was  used.  The  objects  drawn  were  a 
pumpkin,  a  fence  with  jack-o'-  lanterns  on  the  posts,  a  cat-tail  with 
leaves,  red  and  green  peppers,  a  dahlia,  and  an  autumn  landscape. 
Drawings  on  exhibition  indicated  that  the  children  had  also  drawn 
and  cut  apples,  jxitatoes,  and  bananas. 

MITTHODS  IX   DRAWING. 

The  preparation  for  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was 
systematic  and  careful,  but  the  methods  used  wei-e  poor  on  the 
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whole.  The  c^eet  was  not  present  in  all  cases^  and  in  but  two  was 
any  study  made  of  the  object  to  help  ehUdren  to  note  its  char- 
acteristics before  the  drawing  was  begun.  One  of  theiSe  was  the 
drawing  of  two  peppers,  one  red  and  the  other  green,  in  a  4B  class. 
Some  attention  was  called  to  the  ^ape  of  the  peppers,  and  the  chil- 
dr«i  then  made  their  own  representation  of  it.  This  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  as  to  whose  drawing  was  the  best,  and  why.  The 
other  lesson  was -the  painting  of  a  red  dahlia  in  u  5B  class.  The 
flower  was  fastened  to  the  board.  Attention  was  then  called  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower  and  the  proportion  between  it  and  the  stem.  The 
children  then  painted  the  flower  as  they  thought  it  looked,  and 
criticized  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  results.  The  work  was 
somewhat  crude  in  both  cases,  but  the  method  was  good  because  the 
children  were  led  to  observe  for  tliemselves,  to  express  their  own 
thought,  and  to  estimate  for  themselves  the  woith  of  their  own  and 
others'  work.  This  would  stimulate  them  to  like  observation  in  the 
next  lesson,  and  an  effort  to  improve  upon  their  previous  work. 

In  the  other  cases  the  children  were  either  shown  or  told  just 
where,  when,  and  how  each  line  was  to  be  drawn,  or  the  teacher 
herself  made  a  drawing  of  the  object  which  the  children  copied. 
In  one  case  the  object  to  be  drawn  in  a  2B  class  was  a  cat-tail  with 
two  leaves.  The  teacher  tacked  both  cat-tail  and  leaves  to  the  black- 
?x)ard  in  a  parallelogram  that  served  as  a  frame.  She  began  in 
the  right  way  by  calling  the  children's  attention  to  the  long  stalk 
of  the  cat-tail,  and  the  proportionate  length  and  difference  in  shape 
of  the  leaves.  Instead  of  then  giving  the  children  tlie  chance  to 
see  how  well  they  could  make  a  picture  of  it,  she  drew  another 
parallelogram,  made  a  picture  of  the  cat-tail  and  leaves  in  it,  showed 
the  children  exactly  where  and  how  to  make  a  picture  exactly  like 
tlie  one  she  had  made,  and  made  no  further  reference  to  the  real 
object  tliat  had  been  presented  to  them  to  draw. 

A  lesson  in  a  IB  class  in  which  the  children  made  a  fence  with 
posts  and  jack-o-lanterns  on  the  posts  was  carried  out  in  the  same 
way.  In  a  3B  class  a  pumpkin  was  drawn  from  a  fonn  that  the 
teacher  had  cut  out,  without  any  effort  to  have  the  children  recall 
how  the  pumpkin  really  looked.  She  pointed  to  the  ribs  running 
from  the  stem  to  the  blossom  end  and  called  them  lines  of  growth. 

In  a  5A  class  the  children  were  given  a  lesson  on  how  to  draw  a 
landscape.  The  teacher  drew  a  horizontal  parallelogram  on  the 
board  and  told  the  children  that  she  was  g(iing  to  draw  a  scene  for 
them,  something  that  she  saw.  She  said  that  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  the  sky,  and  the  first  thing  that  she  was  going  to  draw  was 
the  line  where  the  earth  and  sky  meet — the  horizon.  She  added  that 
artists  made  this  line  uneven  to  make  it  prettier,  and  she  was  going 
to  do  the  same.    She  continued  by  saying  that  she  saw  some  bushes, 
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the  moon  just  rising,  corn  shocks  and  pumpkins,  a  fence  in  the  fore-* 
ground,  etc.,  showing  them  just  how  to  make  each  as  she  proceeded. 
When  the  picture  was  completed  she  erased  it  and  told  the  children 
they  might  make  one  like  it,  or  another  such  as  they  themselves 
might  see.  The  children's  pictures  made  a  fairly  good  showing,  but 
their  method  of  work  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  idea 
of  the  sky  line  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  a  landscape,  or  that  of 
distance  as  affecting  the  size  of  objects,  had  been  worked  out  from 
actual  observation.  If  not,  the  lesson  had  no  real  vahie,  since  it  did 
not  lead  children  to  see  and  express  ideas  for  themselves. 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  ART   WORK. 

As  far  as  the  work  observed  was  an  index  of  the  art  work  in  gen- 
eral it  must  be  rated  as  barely  fair,  and  that  in  the  first  two  or  three 
grades  distinctly  poor,  in  at  least  three  respects. 

The  first  is  that  the  work  done  is  unchildlike  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  children's  life  interest  and  experiences,  and  no  relation  to 
the  other  work  of  the  grade.  The  drawing  exercises  were  set  lessons 
injected  into  the  other  Avork  without  organic  relation  to  it.  In 
consequence  the  conditions  for  real  art  work  were  lacking. 

The  second  respect  in  which  it  is  poor  is  that  it  is  far  too  limited 
in  scope.  Young  children  need  experience  with  several  different 
media.  They  need  clay  modeling,  painting,  and  cutting  as  well  as 
drawing,  and  also  paper  folding  and  construction  work.  The  last- 
named  Avork  appears  in  the  course  under  the  hea^ling  of  "  Industrial 
art,"  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  in  the  daily  schedule  of  the 
schools,  and  none  was  discovered  in  progress. 

The  respect  in  Avhich  it  is  the  weakest  of  all,  however,  is  the  method. 
Eeal  art  is  the  exi)ression  of  thought  by  means  of  a  medium — in  this 
case,  clay,  paint,  or  pencil.  The  first  effort  must  therefore  be  directed 
toward  helping  children  to  see  an  object  clearly ;  the  second  to  ex- 
l^ressing  what  they  see  in  their  own  way.  If  the  expression  is  poor, 
it  is  either  because  the  children  have  not  observed  the  object  care- 
fully enough,  or  because  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  the 
medium — clay,  paint,  or  pencil — correct^.  A  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  object  is  tlierefore  the  first  step  toward  the  improvement 
of  children's  work;  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  clay,  ])aint  and  brush, 
pencil  and  paper,  or  scissors  is  the  second.  The  Wilmington  teachers 
devote  almost  no  attention  to  having  the  children  observe  the 
objects  to  be  drawn,  and  would  take  the  children  to  task  if  they  in- 
dulged in  any  freedom  of  expression.  There  were  many  good  draw- 
ings pasted  in  the  different  rooms,  but  the  basis  upon  which  they 
were  judge<l  Avas  the  success  with  Avhich  the  children  had  followed 
the  teacher's  directions,  or  the  nearness  of  their  approach  to  the 
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teacJi^r*^  copy.  Indrriehiality  is  evidently  an  unappreciated  and 
therefore  an  undeveloped  characteristic. 

Children's  si:)ontaneous  drawings  already  referred  to  have  received 
much  attention  at  the  hands  of  educators  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  art  courses  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
obtained  from  them.  Not  one  such  drawing  was  observed  in  the 
Wilmington  schools.  Many  blackboards  had  friezes  of  childlike 
pictures  at  the  top  made  by  the  teachers,  but  there  was  nothing  truly 
expressive  of  child  life  by  the  children.  The  only  instance  of  chil- 
dren's initiative  observed  was  the  decoration  of  a  blackboard  by  ears 
of  corn  suspended  from  the  top  at  intervals  and  alternating  with 
autumn  leaves  and  jack-o'-lanterns  which  they  had  cut  out.  The  art 
work,  like  the  reading,  will  need  to  be  i-ecognized  as  a  means  to  an 
end  instead  of  an  end  in  itself  before  it  will  truly  function  in  the 
school  sjstem  or  in  the  children's  lives. 

Drawing,  although  coordinated  with  nature  study,  is  not  used 
effectively  as  a  means  of  observation,  as  a  means  of  concentrating  the 
pupil's  attention  on  the  salient  features  to  be  observed.  The  obser- 
vation is  too  much  taken  for  granted  and  the  drawing  taught  as  if  it 
had  for  its  only  function  to  express  what  had  been  observed  out  of 
school.  This  was  the  assumption  of  drawing  teachers  more  than 
a  generation  ago,  but  is  not  now.  To  draw  an  object  once  fixes  its 
appearance  in  the  mind  better  than  mere  looking  can,  provided  the 
drawing  is  based  on  actual  observation  and  not  on  directions  as  to 
technique  given  by  the  teacher,  or  a  model  drawn  by  the  teacher.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  copying  of  pictures  is  so  valueless  an  exercise 
in  school. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  drawing  is  not  used  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses in  the  other  studies  to  the  extent  desirable. 

The  artistic  quality  throughout  the  schools  is  distinctly  below  that 
of  good  schools.  The.  whole  subject  re<]uires  the  attention  of  the 
supervising  staff.  Much  help  could  be  got  from  courses  of  study 
and  samples  of  children's  work  fnmi  progressive  schools  in  which 
drawing  is  well  taught,  such  as  the  AVashington  Irving  High  School 
and  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York,  and  the  })ublic  schools 
of  such  pla<?es  as  Brookline,  Newton,  and  Springfield  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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1.  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

In  every  community  the  high  schools  and  private  academies  are^ 
aiwJ  since  their  tarliest  beginnings  always  have  been,  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  selecting  and  trairang  the  youth  who  have  the  best 
capacity  for  leadership. 

Persistence  through  high  school  refjuires  certain  minimum  ammmts 
of  ambition,  intellectual  capacity,  industry,  earnestness,  physical 
vigor,  and  general  competence,  which,  taken  all  together,  consti- 
tute a  character  that  is  considerably  above  the  average.  Also  the 
ability  of  parents  to  support  their  children  tlirough  12  years  of 
education^,  and  their  willingness  to  do  so,  implies  an  economic  status 
and  an  amount  of  foresight  th«t  are  greater  than  the  average.  Thus 
we  usually  find  in  almost  every  community  that  the  leaders,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  gradtiates  of  secondary  sehoolt*. 

Since  a  democracy  can  maintain  and  perpetuate  itself  only  through 
the  development  of  wrse  and  sarre  leaders,  and  eorrelati\^ly  through 
the  developmient  among  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  ability  and 
disposition  to  choose  their  leaders  wisely  and  to  support  these  chosen 
leaders  in  tlieir  public  acts  and  policies,  it  follows  thtut  the  com- 
munity is  more  ftrndamentally  and  vitidly  concerned  in  the  l>«sines8 
of  education  than  in  an}'  other  business  in  which  any  or  all  of  the 
citizens  are  engaged.  If  the  knowledge  and  the  training  for  leader- 
ship that  are  being  handed  on  to  the  rising  gei¥eratio»  by  owr  schoote 
and  colleges  shouW  decliiw  or  fail,  our  entire  economie  system  wmild 
soon  become  disorgani^^ed  and  would  fall  into  decay.  It  showld  be 
clear,  thei^efore,  to  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  that  a  well-bftlanced 
and  intelligent  support  and  control  of  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  schools  is  absd^itely  essential  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  commu-nity  as  well  as  to  its  growth  in  those  social  and  spiritual 
elements  that  make  a  community  a  fit  place  in  which  to  live. 

In  every  complex  community  such  as  Wilmington,  made  up  ol 
racial  and  other  groups,  with  various  kinds  of  endowments  and  di- 
verse personal  and  group  interests,  each  group  finds  within  itself  a 
few  leaders  whom  the  others  follow.  The  things  which  the  groups 
strive  for,  their  ideals  and  objectives,  are  determined  largely  by  the 
character  of  their  leaders.  If  the  leaders  in  the  various  masse>s  of 
men  and  women  who  together  constitute  the  citizenry  are  moderate, 
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'wfee,  mutually  conciliatory^  and  actuat\?d  by  a  cr  ^         -csy    ri 

comman  good,  the  city  itself  is  bound  to  be  pr  ^     ^    ^     - 

If,  on  ttie  other  hand,  the  group  leaders  are  ^^  '^/t'y^ 

unintelligent^  then  bitterness,  strife,  and  turmoi^  "^        %^ 

tion,  will  result.  <?'^v 

In  all  our  cities  the  high  schools,  however  imperfect  ^ 

have  proved  themselves  an  effective  agency  for  automatic 
ing  and  bringing  together  for  mutual  contact  and  a  common  ^ 
the  youth  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  who  have  capacity 
leadership.    So  also  they  have  proved  themselves  not  only  potent 
giving  these  boys  and  girls,  through  literature,  history,  science,  and 
art,  and  through  the  oppoitunity  for  democratic  contact  which  the 
schools  afford,  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  best  thought  and  achieve- 
ment, but  they  have  also  proved  themselves  effective  in  inculcating 
the  hi^^iest  ideals  and  conceptions  of  democracy.    Hence  tl>e  urgent 
need  for  the  adequate  support  of  thcfse  institutions.    In  respect  to 
this  field  of  enterprise   and  endeavor  Wilmington   must  not   fall 
behind* 

THE    STATUS    OF    SECO^^DARY    EDUCATION    IX    WILMINGTON. 

For  secondary  education  the  city  supports  the  Wilmington  Hinrh 
School  for  white  children  and  the  high-school  department  of  the 
Howard  School  for  colored  children.  In  October,  19^0,  these  schools 
enrolled,  respectively,  1,307  white  children  and  104  colored  children, 
or  a  total  of  1,411.  The  total  population  of  Wilmington  is  reported 
as  98,000  whites  and  12,000  colored,  or  a  total  of  110,000.  If  these 
reports  are  substantially  correct,  there  are  in  the  public  Righ  schools 
12.8  pupils  for  every  1,000  persons  of  the  total  population.  In  the 
Wilmington  High  School  there  are  \Z.Z  pupils  per  1,000  of  the  total 
white  population  and  in  the  Howard  high-school  department  8.7 
pupils  per  1,000  of  the  total  colored  population. 

These  ratios  afford  us  a  means  of  comparing  this  community  with 
others,  with  reference  to  the  attracting  and  holding  power  of  its 
high  schools,  and  the  public  interest  in  them.  In  1918  for  the  whole 
United  States,  including  high  schools  of  all  grades,  city,  ^nllage,  and 
rarai.  there  were  15.6  in  every  1,000  of  the  total  population  enrolled 
ia  the  high  scIkkJs,  while  for  the  State  of  California  this  ratio  was 
27,  and  for  Kansas  26^.  South  Carolina  had  the  lowest  ratio,  h,?» 
per  LOOO;  while  the  States  of  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma, 
Nemda,  and  Texas,  ranging  from  11.9  to  13.4,  were  about  equal  to 
the  city  of  WilmingtoiL^  Wilmington  slightly  exceeds  the  State 
of  Delaware,  which  stands  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
with  its  ratio  of  llA 

*  Th^e  percontage9  fro«  fT.  S.  Bif.  of  Btftre.  Btil.,  1920,  No.  19. 
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<;y,  even  if  the  p^^escnt  building  wo»ild  pj-operly  accommodate 
all,  which  is  certainly  not  possible, 
le  Howard  School,  moreover,  is  already  overcrowded  and  is  an 
it  building  for  a  school  of  any  sort,  not  to  mention  a  modern  high 
Aool. 
/  These  facts  contribute  a  danger  signal  which  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton should  heed.    Immediate  action  is  necessary.    In  another  chapter, 
dealing  with  the  building  program,  the  survey  commissicm  has  out- 
lined clearly  what  must  be  done  to  meet  the  crisis  which  exists,  not 
only  in  the  high  schools  but  in  the  elementary  schools  as  well. 

DO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HOLD  THE  PrfPILS  THAT  THEY  KBCEIVE? 

The  success  of  a  high  school  in  holding  its  pupils  thi^ough  the  four 
years'  course  is  another  measure  of  its  efficiency ;  for  the  pupils  will 
not  stay  unless  they  and  their  parents  feel  that  they  are  getting  value 
received  for  the  time,  effort,  and  sacrifice  involved.  Also,  they  will 
not  stay  unless  they  are  reasonably  successful  in  the  work  that  they 
are  required  to  do.  Success  implies  reasonably  good  ability  and 
preparation  in  the  lower  grades^  so  some  must  be  expected  to  drop 
out  because  they  lack  the  requisite  ability  and  ambition  or  because  of 
economic  necessity,  or  because  of  inadequate  training  in  the  grades 
below ;  but  the  gi'eat  majoritj^  who  are  not  thus  handicapped,  should 
be  expected  to  persist  until  they  graduate,  if  the  school  is  offering 
them  what  they  need  and  giving  it  to  them  under  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration  that  enahle  them  to  carry  on  their  work 
successfully. 

In  Table  1,  in  the  Appendix,  it  is  sliown  what  pex  cent  the  enroll- 
ment of  each  grade  is  of  the  totid  high-school  enrollment  in  1920,  for 
each  school;  and  these  are  placed  alongside  with  percentages  sim- 
ilarly obtained  for  the  total  high-school  enrollment  in  the  United 
States.^  We  are  thus  enabled  to  compare  the  decrease  in  enrollment 
from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher  in  the  two  Wilmington  schools 
with  that  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  collectively.  It  ii^  seen 
that  by  this  measure  of  the  relative  jiumher  dropping  out  of  school 
the  Wilmington  High  School  makes  a  much  poorer  showing  than  the 
country  as  a  whole,  while  the  rate  of  the  Howard  High  School  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  countr}^  as  a  whole,  excepting  in  the 
senior  class,  whose  percentage  is  raised  probably  by  the  accession  of 
repeaters.  Such  percentages  are  unreliable  Anyway  when  applied 
to  such  small  numbers  of  students  as  are  enrolled  in  Howard  High 
School. 

In  Table  2,  in  the  Ap|>endix,  the  enrollments  are  given  for  the  B 
and  A  sections  in  the  four  grades  from  October^  1916,  to  September, 
192(),  by  half  years  for  Wilmington  and  by  full  years  for  Howard. 


3  Adapted  from  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Bduc.  Bui.,  1919,  No.  19. 
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In  tlie  Wilmington  High  School  the  enroUments  for  the  ninth  grade 
show  an  increase  for  the  four  years  of  50.3  per  cent,  while  those  of 
the  twelfth  grade,  or  senior  class,  show  an  increase  of  only  15.6  per 
cent.  Even  this  gain  was  due  wholly  to  the  girls,  for  the  number  of 
senior  boys  in  1^20  is  actually  6  per  cent  less  than  it  was  in  1916. 
This  is  indicative  of  a  large  amount  of  dropping  out,  even  though 
allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  gains  in  the  upper  class  enroll- 
ments usually  lag  behind  the  gains  in  the  lower  classes. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  pupils  drop  out  of  school  as  classes 
progress  through  the  grades  is  indicated  by  the  rapidly  dwindling 
enrollments  of  the  three  upper  classes  as  we  glance  down  tlie  columns 
for  the  successive  half  years.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  however,  the 
figures  ap|>ear  sli^tly  more  unfavorable  than  they  are  in  fact,  be- 
cause the  successive  increases  in  the  size  of  the  entering  classes  make 
the  losses  in  upper  classes  appear  relatively  somewhat  larger  than 
they  really  are. 

UIGlI-SCUOOt.  CASUAm'IES. 

To  get  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  casualties  from  year  to  year 
and  grade  to  grade  we  must  follow  a  given  entering  class  through 
four  years  and  see  what  happens  to  it.  This  can  be  done  with  the 
class,  for  example,  that  entered  in  September,  1916,  by  inspecting  the 
figures  which  lie  just  above  the  black  step-shaped  line  which  runs 
diagonally  down  through  Table  2.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
class  which  started  in  grade  9B  with  251  pupils  had  dwindled  to  44, 
or  17.6  per  cent  of  its  original  number,  when  it  had  reached  the  12 A 
grade  in  June,  1920.  Other  classes  may  be  traced  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  Table  3  the  same  figures  are  rearranged  so  that  the  enrollments 
of  each  class  in  the  successive  half  years  of  its  progress  through  the 
grad^  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  line  across  the  page,  and 
under  each  enrollment  is  plaoed  the  per  cent  that  it  is  of  the  number 
who  were  in  the  9B  grade  when  the  class  entered  the  school. 

This  table  does  not  take  separate  account  of  the  pupils  who  fail 
and  drop  back  into  each  class  from  the  class  that  is  just  a  half  year 
ahead  of  it.  There  are  many  of  these  "  repeaters  "  in  each  term,  from 
start  to  finis!) ,  and  they  tend  at  times  to  fill  up  Uie  ranks  in  place  of 
tboee  who  drop  out,  and  thus  temporarily  to  check  the  descent  of  the 
curve  of  enrollment;  but  as  many  of  the  early  repeaters  themselves 
drop  out  before  they  reach  the  upper  classes,  and  as  the  9B  grade 
itself  always  contains  many  repeaters,  the  inclusion  of  the  repeaters 
does  not  seriously  afifect  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  per 
cents  of  persistence  as  read  across  the  page.  In  spite  of  the  irregu- 
larities probably  due  to  the  influx  of  pupils  who  dropped  out  dur- 
ing the  war  and  returned  in  1919  and  1920,  the  decrease  in  enrollment 
as  the  classes  progress  through  the  grades  is  startling.    The  percent- 
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ages  remaining  have  been  averaged  for  each  grade  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  with  corresponding  percentages  for  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States*  just  below  them. 

Comparing  these  figures  we  find  that,  on  the  average,  out  of  100 
pupils  who  enter  Wilmington  High  School  in  the  ninth  B  grade  only 
63  reach  tenth  B,  38  reach  eleventh  B,  31  reach  twelfth  B,  and  20 
graduate.  More  than  half  are  gone  before  they  reach  the  second  half 
of  the  second  year,  and  four-fifths  drop  out  before  their  class  gradu- 
ates. The  per  cent  persisting  to  tenth  B  is  one-eighth  less  than  for 
all  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  to  eleventh  B  one-fifth  less,  to 
twelfth  B  one- fourth  less,  and  to  graduation  one-half  less. 

The  losses  for  the  classes  entering  in  February  do  not  appear  quite 
as  bad  as  they  really  are,  because  for  these,  the  per  cents  persisting 
are  based  on  the  enrollment  taken  in  June,  instead  of  February  when 
these  classes  entered  school ;  and  there  are  always  some  who  drop  out 
between  February  and  June.  Hence  each  of  the  per  cents  persisting 
is  larger  than  it  would  be  if  calculated  on  the  Fel)ruary  enrollment 
of  the  9B  grade  as  a  base,  instead  of  on  its  June  enrollment.  The 
figures  for  the  Howard  School  are  nearer  those  for  the  country  at 
large,  but  are  not  reliable  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  of  pupils 
involved. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  compared  with  the  average  of  the  high- 
school  i^upils,  city  and  rural,  tlie  country  over,  Wilmington  boys  and 
girls  are  far  behind  as  to  persistence  in  high  school.  They  do  not 
do  nearly  as  well  as  the  "average  American  high-school  pupil"  in 
sticking  to  their  courses  and  graduating  with  their  class. 

A  carefid  study  should  be  made  by  the  teachei*s  and  administrators 
of  the  conditions  out  of  which  these  abnormally  large  i^ercentages  of 
school  mortality  come.  Such  a  study  should  include  tables  like 
Tables  2  and  3,  made  for  each  of  the  curriculum  groups  separi^tely, 
and  for  bo^^s  and  girls  separately,  in  order  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular groups  that  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  casualties  and  on 
the  other  hand  which  courses  hold  their  pupils  best.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  investigation  should  get  down  to  particular  studies  and 
to  individual  teachers.  Careful  records  should  be  kept  of  aU  pupils 
who  drop  out  of  school,  and  the  reasons  why  they  drop  out  should 
be  definitely  ascertained  and  recorded.  On  the  basis  of  such  records, 
causes  for  the  large  casualty  lists  may  be  ascertained  and  remedial 
measures  applied. 

A  STUDY  OF  HKJIl-SCHO<^L  FAILURES. 

In  seeking  to  discover  the  causes  for  the  phenomenally  high  elimi- 
nation rate  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  the  survey  commission 
naturally  turned  its  attention  to  failures,  because  it  is  well  known  by 

« From  V.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  BuL,  1020,  No.  19. 
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educators  that  lack  of  success  in  school  work  is  the  most  potent  cause 
for  leaving"  school.  Failure  causes  retardation,  and  it  is  the  retarded 
pupils  who  drop  out  in  largest  numbers. 

In  making  our  study  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  among  the 
records  of  the  school  a  complete  summary  of  failures  for  1919-20 
in  each  subject,  distributed  by  grades  and  sexes.  From  this  record, 
compiled  by  the  head  of  the  science  department,  we  have  calculated 
the  percentages  of  failures  in  each  subject  by  the  girls  and  the  boys 
in  every  grade  and  also  the  percentages  of  the  total  failures  in  each 
subjert,  and  have  arranged  them  for  convenient  inspection  in  Table  4 
of  the  appendix.  By  thus  reducing  all  to  the  common  denominator 
10(),  it  has  been  made  easy  to  compare  each  group  with  every  other 
group.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  details  are  omitted  in  some  subjects 
where  they  lack  significance  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  pupils 
in  some  of  the  groups  involved.  In  these  cases  only  totals  are  given. 
By  reading  across  the  first  line  of  the  table  it  may  be  learned,  for 
example,  that  in  English  26  out  of  124,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
and  68  out  of  262,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  boys,  in  the  ninth  grade  B 
(or  first  half  year)  failed  in  the  work.  In  the  ninth  grade  A  (or 
second  half  year's  work  in  the  same  subject)  the  failures,  though  too 
many,  were  not  so  numerous;  25  out  of  125,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
girls,  and  35  out  of  148,  or  14.1  per  cent  of  the  boys,  failed.  In  the 
second  year  the  proportion  of  failures  is  still  too  large  in  the  lOB 
group;  but  from  that  point  on  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
grade  or  senior  year  they  do  not  in  any  case  exceed  7  in  100,  or  7  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  those  who  survive 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  half  year  are  successful  thereafter  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  teachers  of  £nglish. 

For  the  English  department,  then,  we  may  summarize  thus: 
There  are  too  many  failures  in  the  first  three  half  years  of  the  work, 
since  from  14  to  26  out  of  every  100  pupils  fail;  whereas,  if  things 
were  going  entirely  as  they  should  go,  the  failures  would  rarely 
exceed  10  or  12  in  100.  During  the  remainder  of  the  course  not 
more  than  7  pupils  in  100  fail,  and  the  percentage  for  the  junior 
and  senior  years  is  only  3.5,  a  very  moderate  proportion. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  shoidd  be  noted  here  and  through- 
out the  discussion  of  failures  that,  since  pupils  have  dropped  out  of 
school  all  along  the  line  until  in  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  class  that  entered  four  years  ago  are 
pone  and  that  presiunably  the  third  or  less  who  remain  are  the 
ablest  and  most  persistent,  nothing  less  should  be  expected  than  that 
those  who  survive  the  first  four  of  the  eight  drastic  elimination  con- 
tests should  with  very  few  exceptions  be  able  to  survive  the  remain- 
ing four.  On  glancing  down  the  table  from  English  to  mathematics 
we  find,  in  general,  that  the  percentages  of  failures  in  the  first  year 
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in  algebra  and  in  the  second  year  in  commercial  arithmetic  are 
approximately  equal  to  those  in  Englisli.  These,  however,  increase 
through  intermediate  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  from  29  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  of 
these  subjects  to  over  38  per  cent  of  all  those  em'olled  in  the  last. 

When  we  reach  Latin,  the  next  subject  in  the  table,  we  find  that 
in  three  of  the  four  years'  work  the  condition  with  respect  to  failures 
is  astounding.  In  the  work  of  the  first  half  year  in  elementary 
Latin,  the  ninth  B  grade,  almost  1  girl  out  of  every  3  and  more  than 
3  boys  out  of  every  5  failed;  while  for  the  entire  class  the  percentage 
that  failed  is  49.6.  Practically  1  out  of  every  2  of  the  beginnei*s 
in  Latin  failed  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year. 

The  class  that  was  doing  the  second  half  year's  work,  the  ninth  A 
grade,  did  a  little  better,  as  they  certainly  should  after  somewhere 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  them  had  been  dropped  out  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year.  Of  this  grade,  27.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
38  per  cent  of  the  boys  failed,  a  total  of  52  out  of  153,  or  34  per  cent 
of  all.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  50  per  cent  who  succeeded  in 
jumping  the  first  hurdle  after  a  half  year's  rim,  1  in  every  3  fell  at 
the  second  hurdle.  Evidently  the  hurdles  are  too  high,  tlie  training 
too  poor,  or  the  runners  abnormally  weak.  Of  the  tenth  B  grade 
in  elementary  Latin,  who  presumably  were  repeating  mainly  the 
second  half  year's  work,  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  27.8  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  failed.  The  two  repeaters 
in  the  tenth  A  grade  and  the  two  in  the  eleventh  B  passed.  Tliis 
indicates  that  after  going  through  the  whole  of  the  first  year's  Latin 
work  once,  then  through  the  whole  of  it  the  second  time,  and  in  some 
cases  through  half  of  it  for  the  third  time,  all  the  repeaters  pa,ss. 
Out  Qf  all  groups  who  did  less  than  this  a  third  or  more  failed  in 
the  accounting  of  June,  1920. 

In  the  tabulation  for  Caesar,  or  second-year  Latin,  the  percentages 
of  failures  are  47.3  per  cent  and  46.5  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the 
lOB  and  lOA  grades,  and  the  status  of  the  retarded  or  repeating 
group  lOA,  llB,  and  11 A  is  a  little  better  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding groups  in  elementary  Latin.  Of  all  the  191  pupils  who 
studied  second-year  Latin,  45  per  cent  failed.  Verily  Caesar  is  a 
conqueror ! 

When  we  reach  Cicero,  the  third  year  of  Latin,  we  find  enrolled 
only  34  pupils  in  all,  7  of  whom  are  retarded  or  repeaters,  and  10  of 
whom,  or  29.5  per  cent,  failed.  In  the  fouilh-year  Latin,  or  Yirgil, 
class  there  were  enrolled  only  24,  and  only  one  of  these  failed,  or  4,5 
per  cent;  but  before  this  very  moderate  rate  of  failure  was  attained, 
approximately  nine-tenths  of  those  who  had  started  in  with  first- 
year  Latin  three  and  a  half  years  and  four  years  before  had  either 
dropped  the  subject  or  had  left  school. 
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In  the  science  subjects  there  is  great  variability  in  the  percentages 
of  failures.  In  "general  science"  9B  they  are  20.4  per  cent;  in 
physical  geography  9A  and  lOB,  21.3  per  cent  and  14.3  per  cent ;  in 
physics,  tenth  to  twelfth  grades,  inclusive,  19.7  per  cent;  and  in 
chemistry,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  35.7  per  cent — ^all  larger 
than  they  should  be  but  in  general  not  so  bad  as  in  Latin.  In  gen- 
eral science  9 A  they  are  10.6  per  cent;  in  physiology,  9B  and  9A, 
8.2  per  cent;  and  in  biology,  tenth,  to  twelfth  grades,  they  are  only 
2.9  per  cent. 

In  the  history. department  the  failures  have  about  the  same  range 
and  characteristics  as  in  the  English  department.  In  ninth  grade 
community  civics  they  were  20  per  cent  for  all;  in  tenth  and  eleventh 
grade  early  European  history  25.4  per  cent  for  all.  In  ancient,  in 
modem,  and  in  American  history  q-nd  civics  the  percentages  ranged 
from  15.8  for  the  first  down  to  7.8  for  the  last.  In  the  first  two 
and  the  fourth  of  these  social  studies,  contrary  to  their  experience 
in  most  of  the  other  subjects,  the  girls  make  larger  percentages  of 
failures  than  the  boys. 

The  total  failures  in  French,  all  grades,  are  19.8  per  cent;  in 
Spanish,  5.8  per  cent.  In  manual  training  (boys)  they  were  14.3 
per  cent  in  9A,  13.8  in  lOB,  5.3  in  lOA.  In  shop  mathematics 
(boys)  they  were  9.1  per  cent  in  9B,  none  in  9A,  none  in  lOB.  In 
freehand  drawing  for  girls  the  failures  were  14.7  per  cent  for  the 
ninth  grade  and  8.9  for  the  tenth.  In  mechanical  drawing,  for  toys, 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  26.2  and  13.8.  In  domestic 
science  3.1  per  cent  of  the  9B  girls  and  6  per  cent  of  the  9A  girls 
failed.  There  were  in  this  subject  no  failures  in  the  tenth  grades. 
In  dressmaking  one  out  of  the  six  9 A  girls  failed ;  while  none  failed 
in  the  9B  and  lOB  grades  or  in  lOB  textiles.  Finally,  the  com- 
mercial department  registered  very  few  failures.  There  were  none 
in  commercial  law,  only  2.5  per  cent  in  typewriting,  2.7  per  cent 
in  shorthand,  and  3.7  per  cent  in  commercial  geography,  while  in 
office  practice  the  total  for  all  grades  was  10  pjer  cent. 

THE  FAILURES  ARE  ABNORMALLT  LARGE. 

This  analysis  of  the  failures  in  the  school  is  very  illuminating. 
It  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  Spanish,  commercial  subjects, 
and  household  arts,  all  the  subjects  as  administered  by  the  respec- 
tive departments  are  causing  abnormally  large  percentages  of  fail- 
ures in  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculums;  and  that  in  Latin 
and  mathematics  the  proportions  of  failures  were  so  large  as  to  be 
sensational.  In  all  classes  excepting  English  lOB,  IIB,  and  llA, 
algebra  9A,  geometry  lOB,  Latin  lOB  repeaters,  community  civics, 
early  European  history,  modem  history,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
biology,  the  percentages  of  failures  for  the  boys  were  considerably 
heavier  than  those  for  the  girls ;  but  in  these  classes  more  girls  than 
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boys  failed.  In  the  last  two  subjects  no  boys  failed ;  all  the  failures 
were  made  by  ;[rirls. 

It  is  dearly  incumbent  upon  the  administration  of  the  schools  to 
seek  out  the  causes  of  these  large  percentages  of.  failures  and  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  reduce  them  in  the  future.  Normally  the  percent- 
age of  faflure  in  any  high-school  class  should  be  expected  to  fall 
l)etween  5  and  12  per  cent,  and  if  the  percentages  are  above  or  below 
these  limits  a  careful  study  of  conditions  should  be  made.  A  high 
rate  of  failures  usually  means  poor  teaching,  overoxacting  require- 
ments, too  drastic  examinations,  or  a  specially  unintelligent  or  ill- 
prepared  class.  It  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of 
these  causes.  Con\ersely,  a  very  low  percentage  of  failures  may 
mean  exceptionally  fine  teaching,  an  unusually  able  or  well-prepared 
class,  a  drastically  sifted  class,  or  a  subject  apj^ealing  strongly  to  the 
intercuts  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean 
that  the  teacher  is  too  lax  in  his  requirements  and  too  easy  in  his 
marking.  The  supervisors  should  find  out  the  causes  in  either  case, 
and  should  bring  the  influence  of  the  really  successful  teachers  to 
bear  on  the  unsuccessful  ones. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission  the  high  peicentages  of  fail- 
ures are  not  to.be  charged  to  uniisual  lack  of  ability  or  <lisinclination 
to  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  couvinc^ed  by 
cxt(»nsive  class  visitation  that  they  showed  themselves  to  be  equal  in 
intelligence  to  high-school  pupils  anyAvhere  and  more  than  usually 
willing  to  work  imbistriously  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  teachers. 
We  ludievc  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  faults  in  the  methods  of 
teaching,  l>y  overrigorous  requirements  with  resj^ect  to  certain  de- 
tails, and  by  faulty  methods  of  administering  promotions. 

We  find  that  (I)  all  pupils  who  received  a  mark  of  ftO  or  more  for 
the  term's  work  were  promoted  without  examination,  (2)  all  below 
80  were  required  to  take  a  final  examination  and  were  marked 
"failed"  if  they  did  not  make  75  per  cent  or  more  on  this  examina- 

e  single  grade  attained  in  this  examination 
ement.  (8)  Those  receiving  a  term  grade 
were  mark:ed  "failed"  without  being  ac- 
iking  the  examination.  In  our  opinion  the 
manifestly  unwise  and  unfair. 

OTTON  METHOD  SI  GGESTEl). 

[owing  method  of  promotion : 
[nark  to  be  based  on  (a)  daily  I'ecitations^ 
t  four  per  semester,  (c)  notel)ooks,  library 
reports.     The  final  semestei*  mark  should 
of  the  averages  or  estimates  for  the  three 
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2.  All  pupils  standing  lower  than  80  per  cent  should  be  required 
to  take  the  examination,  the  final  average  of  such  pupils  to  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  together  the  examination  mark  and  twice  the  teach- 
er's semester  mark  anil  dividing  the  sum  by  three.  The  survey  staff 
incline  strong!}'  tow^ard  the  opinion  that  nil  who  are  physically  fit 
should  be  required  to  take  the  final  examinations. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  instructed  to  the  effect  that,  in  general, 
human  ability  is  so  distributed  that  if  100  pupils  receive  school  marks 
A  B  C  D  E,  representing  five  approximately  equal  steps  from  the 
highest  abilitj^  to  the  lowest  or  complete  failure,  then  the  marks  A 
and  E  should  each  be  assigned  to  from  3  to  10  pupils,  the  marks  B 
and  D  each  to  from  20  to  25  pupils,  and  the  mark  C  to  from  40  to 
50  pupils.  The  teachers  should  not  be  required  to  force  their  marks 
into  these  ranges  against  their  judgment,  but  they  should  understand 
that  if  their  marks  do  not  fall  within  these  limits  they  should  be 
able  to  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  variations. 

The  suggested  changes  in  the  marking  system,  together  with  a 
thorough  discussion  of  condition's  and  causes,  getting  down  to  the 
cases  of  individual  teachers  and  making  comparisons  of  methods  and 
requirements,  will,  it  is  thought,  bring  about  a  more  just  administra- 
tion of  promotions.  Certainly  a  school  that,  according  to  its  own 
records,  can  show  no  better  percentages  of  success  by  its  pupils  in 
meeting  the  curriculum  requirements  than  has  here  been  shown  needs 
to  subject  itself  to  a  very  thorough  self-examination  with  a  prompt 
reform  in  view. 

As  a  further  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  failure  prob- 
lem, the  survey  commission  collected  from  the  teachers  individually 
the  i-ecords  of  the  enrollments  and  failures  in  their  classes  for  June, 
1920,  and  also  of  the  number  of  repeaters  in  their  classes  in  Septem- 
l)er.  1920.  From  these  reports  Table  5  in  the  Appendix  has  been  com- 
piled. This  table  enables  us  to  comi)are  the  failure  percentages  of 
different  teachers  in  each  of  the  subjects  ii)  which  there  are  several 
fUfferent  teachers,  namely,  French,  English,  algebra,  Latin,  and  his- 
tory. We  may  thus  find  out  whether  in  a  given  department  includ- 
ing several  teachers  there  is  general  uniformity  vrith  reference  to 
failures,  or  whether  some  teachers  have  a  high  percentage  of  fatalities 
and  others  a  low  percentage.  In  other  words,  by  means  of  such  a 
table  a  given  department  can  find  out  who  is  mainly  responsible  for 
its  proportion  of  failures  and  to  what  degree. 

NO  NORM  OF  PROMOTION  RECCX^NTZED. 

As  to  French,  the  table  shows  that  two  teachers  who  were  rated  as 
unsuccessful  last  year,  and  who  were  not  reemployed,  had  failures 
of  26.0  per  cent  and  26  per  cent  of  their  pupils,  respectively,  while 
the  other  two  had  failures  of  12.7  per  cent  and  10.5  per  cent,  respec- 
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tively.  Evidently  the  excess  of  failures  over  the  normal  in  that  sub- 
ject is  chargeable  almost  entirely  to  these  two  teachers.  In  English 
the  percentages  of  fatalities  range  from  27.5  per  cent  down  to  2.7  per 
cent.  In  this  group  two  teachers  who  are  not  now  in  the  school  had 
failure  percentages  of  18.5  and  17.6,  the  former  above  and  the  latter 
below  the  median  (17.9  per  cent) ;  but  both  yery  near  it.  The  varia- 
tion in  these  percentages,  which  is  wider  than  that  in  French,  indi- 
cates a  lack  of  coordination  in  the  department  as  a  whole  with  refer- 
ence to  policies.  There  seems  to  be  complete  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
what  should  reasonably  be  expected  of  high-school  pupils  and  how  it 
should  be  obtained. 

In  Latin  there  is  a  rather  remarkable  similarity  among  three  out 
of  five  of  the  teachers  with  respect  to  their  percentages  of  failures, 
aU  three  ranging  between  41  and  46.  The  one  having  the  senior 
Virgil  class,  in  which  there  was  only  one  failure,  had  the  lowest  per- 
centage (29.6).  The  next  lowest  (36.4)  is  that  of  a  teacher  who  was 
considered  a  failure  and  was  not  reemployed.  It  was  explained  to 
the  commission  that  the  large  percentage  of  failures  in  Latin  was 
largely  due  to  this  teacher,  part  of  whose  pupils  were  taken  over  by 
the  others  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  but  too  late  to  save  them.  It 
seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  this  explanation,  even  if  valid  for  the 
first-year  pupils,  does  not  account  for  the  abnormal  proportion  of 
failures  made  by  the  second  and  third  year  pupils.  The  absence  of 
failures  among  the  seniors  is  quite  easy  to  understand  in  view  of  the 
excessive  eliminations  from  the  subject  that  had  taken  pla-ce  during 
the  three  previous  years. 

In  social  studies  the  percentages  of  failures  range  from  21  per 
cent  in  community  civics  by  a  teacher  who  was  not  reemployed  down 
to  15.3  in  ancient  history.  The  other  three  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment show  less  variation  than  those  of  English  and  mathematics; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  Latin,  mathematics,  and  several 
other  subjects,  even  the  lowest  percentage  of  failures  among  them 
is  lai'ger  than  it  should  be.  These  two  tables,  4  and  5,  show  where 
investigation  should  be  made.  Such  tables  should  be  made,  studied, 
and  kept  on  file  from  year  to  year,  and  should  be  carried  to  still  fur- 
ther detail,  so  that  not  only  sexes  and  grades  and  teachers  can  be 
compared,  but  also  pupils  who  come  from  different  elementary 
schools  and  pupils  who  are  in  different  curriculums.  For  example,  it 
is  obviously  of  advantage  to  know  whether  pupils  promoted  from 
the  eighth  grade  in  school  B  do  as  well  as  those  promoted  from  the 
eighth  grade  of  school  C,  and  why;  also  whether  pupils  pursuing 
the  classical,  or  the  commercial,  or  the  "general"  curriculum,  etc, 
register  the  greater  proportion  of  failures  and  eliminations. 

Table  5  of  the  Appendix  is  very  illuminating  regarding  another 
point.    It  shows  that  in  the  classes  of  11  out  of  the  29  teachers  tabu- 
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lated,  from  10  to  15|  per  cent  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  the  sub- 
ject or  left  school  during  the  year.  Probably  most  of  these  if  they 
had  remained  would  have  failed  and  so  have  made  the  percentages 
of  fatalities  still  larger  than  they  are  as  shown. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  found  in  the  last  column  of  figures 
in  Table  6,  which  shows  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the  classes  of 
each  teacher.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  number  of  repeaters 
amounts  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  As 
a  rule  these  repeaters  increase  the  teacher's  difficulties  in  handling 
the  class,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  bored  and  uninterested.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  it  in  the  schedule,  all  repeaters  should 
be  segregated  and  taught  in  classes  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  their  needs. 

By  way  of  comparing  Wilmington  with  other  cities,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  following  percentages  of  failures,  the  medians  for  14 
cit}^  high  schools  in  New  Jersey.*  In  all,  24,895  marks  were  tabulated. 
Total  failures,  15  per  cent;  ninth  grade,  18.5;  tenth,  16.5;  eleventh, 
7;  twelfth,  4.5;  all  Latin,  18;  all  mathematics,  20;  all  history,  11; 
all  English,  11 ;  all  commercial  subjects,  11.  For  Wilmington  High 
School  the  percentages  are :  Total  failures,  23.7  per  cent ;  Latin,  40 ; 
mathematics,  22.4;  history,  18.3;  modern  language,  15.2;  science, 
15.2;  English,  15.1. 

In  the  case  of  Wilmington  perhaps  the  disorganization  due  to  the 
war  conditions,  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  more  immediate 
teacher  shortage  may  in  part  account  for  the  excess  of  failures;  but 
our  study  of  the  data  of  Tables  4  and  5  does  not  lend  any  strong 
support  to  this  hypothesis.  In  the  Howard  High  School  (colored) 
no  one  was  either  dropped  or  failed  in  the  classes  in  science,  in  ele- 
mentary drawing  and  sewing,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop- 
work.  It  was  explained  that  the  latter  subjects  did  not  count  in 
making  promotions  last  year.  In  domestic  science  and  domestic  art 
16.4  per  cent  and  18.3  per  cent  were  dropped;  but  none  failed  of 
those  remaining.  In  other  subjects  the  percentages  of  "dropped" 
ranged  from  14.8  down  to  12.2,  and  the  percentages  "  failed  "  from 
21.2  down  to  7.2.  The  teachers  in  this  school  have  proportionally 
more  dropping  out  of  classes  and  proportionally  fewer  failing  than 
those  of  the  other  school,  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  different 
subjects  with  the  same  pupils.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Wilmington 
High  School,  it  is  reconmfiended  that  systematic  effort  be  made  to 
arrive  at  something  nearer  to  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  school  marks,  and  a  better  common  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  the 
same  pupiLs  who  are  studying  different  subjects. 

»  BIUk  'Oon  C,  op.  cit,  p.  S4. 
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THE    CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE    PUPILS. 

The  pupils  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  strike  the  observer  as 
an  exceptionally  fine  body  of  boys  and  girls.  They  are  dignified,  well 
poised,  and  courteous  in  manner,  and  very  generally  earnest  and  at- 
tentive in  the  classrooms,  as  well  as  orderly  in  the  halls  and  on  the 
stairways.  The  boys  look  well  groomed,  and  the  girls  are  neatly  and 
sensibly  dressed.  There  seems  to  be  none  of  the  tendency  toward 
overdressing  and  the  prodigal  use  of  paint  and  powder  that  is  so 
lamentably  prevalent  among  many  of  the  girls  in  some  city  high 
schools.  This  is  creditable  to  the  parents  of  the  girls  as  well  as  to 
the  girls  themselves. 

During  two  weeks  of  continuous  class  visitation  not  a  single  in<2i- 
dent  occurred  that  should  occasion  any  general  adverse  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  very  much  in 
their  spirit  of  loyalty,  willingness,  and  cooperation  with  their  teach- 
ers that  calls  for  emphatic  commendation.  In  general,  school  loy- 
alty and  self-discipline  are  here  so  well  upheld  by  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  school  that  with  regard  to  its  general  tone  and  esprit 
de  corps  the  Wilmington  High  School  may  confidently  be  ranked 
among  the  best  schools  to  be  foimd  anywhere. 

A  few  discipline  cases  came  to  the  office  during  the  progress  of 
the  survey,  as  will  inevitably  happen  occasionally  in  the  best  regu- 
lated schools.  These  were  well  handled  by  the  acting  principal,  and 
call  for  no  special  comment. 

There  was  positive  evidence  of  the  regular  practice  of  cigarette 
smoking  in  the  toilet  rooms.  A  sincere  but  unsuccessful  effort  has 
been  made  to  suppress  this  practice  b}'  close  watching  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  commission  would  suggest  that 
this  practice  is  probably  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  boys  and  can 
in  all  probability  be  broken  up  entirely  by  bringing  to  bear  against 
it  the  public  sentiment  of  the  boys  as  a  body.  For  this  purpose  wc 
suggest  that  a  mass  meeting  be  held  in  which  the  boys  shall  be  in- 
vited to  take  the  matter  in  hand  for  tlie  sake  of  the  welfare  and  good 
name  of  the  school.  Committees  appointed  by  the  boys  themselves 
in  which  each  of  the  seat  rooms  shall  be  represented  should  be  re- 
quested to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  men  teachers  and  work  out 
a  plan  for  keeping  a  watch  on  the  toilets,  and  also  for  conducting  a 
general  and  continuous  campaign  among  the  boys  for  discouraging 
the  use  of  tobacco  among  themselves  and  of  absolutely  prohibiting  its 
use  on  the  school  pro))erty.  Such  a  plan  should  include  the  help  of 
parents  to  the  fullest  extent  that  it  can  be  enlisted. 

Like  most  other  things,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  boys  can  be 
much  more  successfully  led  than  driven.  They  should  be  assured 
that,  however  widely  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the  use 
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of  tobacco  by  mature  men,  all  authorities  agree  that  its  use  by  grow- 
ing boys  is  a  handicap  to  efficiency  in  every  activity  that  boys  prize, 
and  that  it  works  directly  against  the  building  of  a  strojig  and  per- 
manently healthy  body.  Boys  addicted  to  tobacco  should  receive  the 
sympathy  and  moral  support  of  all  the  other  boys  and  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  them,  in  a  determined  attempt  to  break  up  the  habit. 

Another  objective  might  well  be  included  in  the  same  campaign — 
the  entire  elimination  of  profanity  and  vulgar  talk.  An  overwhelm-  • 
ing  student  public  sentiment,  effectively  brought  to  bear  against 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  against  profane  and  indecent  language,  would 
be  somewhat  of  a  rarity  among  high  schools,  but  certainly  some- 
thing worth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  attain.  Why  should  not  the 
Wilmington  High  School  capitalize,  its  already  splendid  school 
spirit  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  end? 

As  with  the  Wilmington  High  School,  so  with  the  Howard.  We 
were  impressed  with  the  general  earnestness,  dignified  bearing,  and 
fine  cooperation  of  the  pupils.  The  new  principal  is  a  real  leader 
and  is  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  school  with  ability  and 
miderstahding.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  cooperating  satis- 
factorily  with  him. 

2.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS. 

Table  6, Part  I,describes  the  amounts  of  work  in  each  of  the  several 
studies  of  the  four  older  curricidums.  These  amounts  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  "  unit "  which  is  defined  as  the  equivalent  of  120  clock- 
hours  of  recitation  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory,  shop,  or  other 
unprepared  w^ork  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  pre- 
pared recitation  work.  The  minimum  value  of  a  unit  may  be 
provided  by  five  40-minute  recitation  periods  per  week  for  36  weeks, 
or  a  total  of  7,200  minutes.  Table  6,  Part  II,  shows  for  each  grade 
and  sex  the  actual  number  of  periods  of  work  per  week  that  are 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  graduation  requirements  in  each  of  the 
curriculuHLS. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  revealed  by  these  tables  is  the  rather 
large  quantity  of  work  required  of  the  pupils  pursuing  each  curric- 
ulum. This  ranges  from  19.2  units,  or  nearly  5  per  year,  for  the 
classical  boys,  with  an  average  weekly  schedule  of  26.4  periods  of 
class  or  laboratory  and  shop  attendance  per  week,  to  17.45  units  for 
the  commercial  girls  with  an  average  class  attendance  requirement 
of  24.9  periods  per  week.  These  requirements  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  which  sets  a  minimum  of  15  units  for  admission 
to  college  and  a  maximum  of  20  periods  per  week  of  class  work.  A 
load  of  more  than  20  periods  per  week  is  officially  discouraged  ex- 
cepting m  the  case  of  the  most  able  students  physically  and  mentally. 
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The  survey  commission  is  convinced  that  for  more  than  half  the 
pupilfi  in  the  high  schools  of  Wilmington  the  weekly  time-tables  are 
too  heavy.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  the  student  of  average 
or  below  average  ability  to  carry  successfully  such  an  amount  of 
work.  If  he  has  to  spread  himself  over  an  average  of  nearly  five 
subjects  every  day  ia  the  week,  he  is  going  to  spread  himself  too 
thinly.  We  believe  that  this  imusually  large  requirement  is  one  of 
.  the  main  causes  for  the  excessive  percentages  of  failures  and  elimi- 
nations already  noted. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  graduation  requirements  in  all 
curriculums  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  16  units,  exclusive  of 
physical  training  and  inclusive  of  all  other  required  work.  Four 
periods  of  prepared  work  and  one  of  unprepared  work  (laboratory 
or  shop)  should  constitute  the  maximum  daily  schedule  for  every 
pupil  excepting  those  who  are  exceptionally  strong  and  active  both 
physically  and  mentally.  The  latter  may  be  permitted,  or  in  some 
cas^  required,  to  increase  their  schedules  at  the  direction  of  the 
principal  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  departments. 
To  carry  out  this  recommendation  it  will  be  necessary  to  overhaul 
the  curriculums  and  place  in  the  elective  columns  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  now  in  the  required  columns.  A  smaller  requirement, 
to  be  honestly  met  by  thorough  intensive  work,  will,  we  believe,  pro- 
duce better  results^  than  the  present  requirements  have  yielded. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  curriculums,  we  note  that  (a)  each  one 
requires  major  sequences  of  courses  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
consecutive  years  of  work  in  at  least  two  lines  of  subject  matter 
(e.  g.,  English,  mathematics),  and  (6)  minor  sequences  consisting  of 
not  less  than  two  consecutive  years'  work  in  at  least  two  other  lines 
(e,  g.,  science,  social  studies). 

These  two  requirements  should  be  preserved  in  any  revision  of  the 
curriculums,  as  they  are  necessary  to  conserve  the  principles  of  con- 
tinuity of  effort  with  ample  opportunity  for  breadth  of  knowledge 
and  training,  (c)  Each  of  the  curriculums  includes  at  least  two  units 
of  Eng:lish,  two  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  is  American  history 
and  civics  taken  in  the  senior  year,  one  of  science,  and  one  of 
mathematics.  This  is. another  principle  which  should  be  conserved, 
since  every  American  citizen  ought  to  have  at  least  this  minimum 
of  training  in  these  fundamental  fields  of  knowledge. 

SUGGESTED  RE\18IONS  OF  THE  CURRICULUMS. 

The  commission  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  classical "  for 
the  Latin  preparatory  curriculum,  as  tending  to  give  it  an  air  of 
aristocratic  distinction  which  does  not  intrinsically  belong  to  it. 
Latin-scientific  is  hardly  a  characteristic  term  for  a  curriculum 
which  offers  only  three  years  of  science  when  the  so-called  general 
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currkulttia  ofiers  four;  MJid  tke  terca  ^^ gei»er&l "  Is  rather  derogatory 
mj  way.  A  curriculuaa  offering  four  years  of  history  ajad  four 
years  of  scienoe  is  deaer\'ing  of  a  more  dignified  naioe. 

The  reqniremeat  of  three  jears  of  Freocb  in  addition  to  four 
years  of  Latin  for  all  students  in  the  classical  curriculum  does  not 
seem  wise.  It  seems  oertaiii  that  for  many  pupils  it  would  be  zaoie 
proHtable  to  substitute  historical  and  scientific  studies  for  three  KHit 
of  the  seven  units  of  foreign  language.  Again,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly very  desirable  that  aJl  hojs  should  get  some  training  in 
mamtaj  arts  and  mechanicaJ  drawing,  and  tiiat  all  girls  ^should  hiive 
same  training  in  home  economics  and  ^rtf  we  can  not  think  it  wise  to 
make  these  absolute  i^uirements  because  of  the  ine vitai^le  over- 
loading of  the  schedules  of  many  pupils  who  are  not  able  to  carry 
so  much  work  successfully.  We  therefore  favor  making'  these 
courses  eleotive,  and  Bpreadiig  them  over  a  four-year  period  instead 
of  a  two-jear  period. 

Throughout  all  the  curriculums  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
oti^anization  and  selection  of  die  subject  matter,  and  also  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  with  the  ^lim  of  making  the  studies  more  prac- 
tical, more  closely  related  to  daily  life  problems.  In  other  words  ih& 
carriculums  need  to  te  vitalized  along  modern  lines,  by  the  use  of 
the  iaductive  approach,  the  project  and  problem  method,  and  the 
socialized  recitation,  bj  constant  ^comparisons  and  contrasts  with 
present-day  conditions,  events,  and  relations,  and  by  organizing  the 
materials  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
Ttrious  o^ups  of  pupils.  With  a  view  to  stinaulating  a  oomplete 
OTdrhauling  of  the  curidculum  offerings  in  order  that  the  school  may 
provide  adequately  for  the  interests  and  needs  of  all  its  distinctive 
^ups  of  pupils,  we  earnestly  suggest  tlie  following  as  an  ultimate 
aim: 

Suggested  curriculum} 
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Curriculums  similar  to  those  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  are  here 
presented  in  skeleton  form  are  outlined  in  full,  and  are  described  at 
length  and  justified,  in  Chapter  II,  part  2,  of  the  report  by  the  sur- 
vey commission  on  the  Public  School  Syste^n  of  Memphiif^  Tetuiessee, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  P^ducation  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  50.  Space  limitations 
forbid  the  introduction  of  this  extended  discussion  Into  this  report. 
It  must  suffice  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  onlj'.  Those  desiring 
to  have  the  arguments  are  referred  to  the  Memphis  report. 

The  college  preparatory  curriculum  can  be  arranged  through 
options  between  various  lines  of  study  in  the  various  years  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  alternative  numbers  of  units  in  the  outline)  so  as  to 
provide  for  admission  either  to  any  arts  college  or  any  technical  or 
engineering  college. 

The  proposed  commercial  curriculum  is  not  made  up  of  college 
preparatory  studies  mainly,  with  the  addition  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  and  a  little  penmanship  and  spelling,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  now  in  use  at  Wilmington  and  widely  prevalent  else-^ 
where.  It  is  made  up  of  important  commercial  studies  together  with 
sequences  of  cultural  studies  that  are  most  important  to  a  business 
man  or  woman.  Like  the  remaining  four  curriculums  recommended, 
it  calls  for  as  much  effort  and  is  educationally  just  as  respectable  as 
the  college  preparatory  curriculimi.  There  should  be  no  invidious 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  against  any  of  these.  Such 
discrimination  is  productive  of  great  harm,  since  it  tends  to  draw^ 
from  the  others  into  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  many  pupils 
who  will  never  go  to  college.  Many  of  these  not  only  fail  in  it 
because  it  does  not  appeal  to  their  interest,  but  also  they  lose  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  studies  which  would  be  of  very  great  benefit 
to  them  in  direct  preparation  for  the  vocations  which  they  will  fol- 
low after  leaving  high  school. 

The  proposed  commei'cial  curricidum  in  the  first  two  years  pre- 
sents the  studies  which  are  most  useful  and  most  necessary  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  who  will  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  It  is  believed  also  that  a  certificate  should  be 
given  such  pupils  who  complete  these  two  years  creditably.  We 
believe  that  this  practice  would  not  only  not  diminish  the  losses,  but 
would  result  in  gains  in  this  curriculum  in  the  two  upper  years. 
Many  who  would  be  attracted  at  first  with  the  idea  of  a  two  years' 
course  would  become  intei'ested  in  what  was  beyond  and  would  make 
a  greater  effort  to  stay  and  finish. 

The  proposed  industrial  curricuhun  should  appeal  strongly  to 
many  boys  who  intend  to  go  directly  into  the  productive  occupations 
of  industry,  just  as  the  commercial  should  to  those  who  intend  to 
follow  mercantile  or  office  occupations. 
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The  suggested  household  arts  curriculum  is  intended  to  appeal  to 
those  girls  who  can  not  hope  to  go  to  college  or  who  do  not  care  to 
do  so.  It  provides  a  good  practical  and  cultural  education  for  the 
woman  citizen. 

In  every  large  city  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  both  boys 
and  girls  who  manifest  strong  interest  in  music  or  art,  and  wish  to 
make  one  or  the  other  of  these  either  their  vocation  or  their  main 
avocation.  The  music  and  art  curriculums  here  suggested  are  in- 
tended to  meet  this  need,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  as  good  an 
all-round  education  for  useful  citizenship  as  can  be  obtained  in  the 
four  years  of  high-school  attendance. 

In  the  sequence  of  mathematical  studies  we  recommend  not  more 
than  a  yenv  of  algebra  for  all  excepting  the  boys  Avho  are  preparing 
for  technical  and  engineering  colleges.  For  the  latter  a  j^ear  and  a 
half  should  be  sufficient.  The  third  half  unit,  when  taken,  should 
oome  in  the  second  semester  of  the  third  year,  after  solid  geometry. 
Trigonometry  should  follow  those,  and  should  ))e  elective.^ 

The  sequence  of  so(*ial  studies  should  run  as  follows:  Ninth  grade, 
advanced  community  civics:  tenth,  modern  history;  eleventh,  Ameri- 
can history:  twelfth,  problems  of  democracy.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
preparing  for  college  where  ancient  history  is  an  absolute  require- 
ment the  latter  might  be  made  optional  with  problems  of  democracy 
in  the  twelfth  grade.'' 

The  science  sequence  recommended  is  as  follows:  Ninth  grade, 
civic  biology:  tenth,  general  geogi-aphy;  eleventh,  physics;  twelfth, 
chemistry.  "General  science"  should  be  pushed  down  to  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  where  it  is  more  appropriate  to  the  pupils* 
needs  and  will  reach  a  greater  number. 

In  the  third  year  there  should  be  a  special  course  in  household 
physics  and  chemistry,  which  girls  might  choose  instead  of  the  col- 
lege preparatory  phj'sics:  and  there  should  be  special  courses  in  ap- 
plied physics  and  applied  chemistry  for  the  boys  in  the  commercial, 
industrial,  art.  and  music  curriculums.  These  couises  should  be 
based  on  the  simpler  physical  and  chemical  problems  that  arise  in 
the  local  industries  of  Wilmington.  For  the  household  arts  cur- 
riculum there  should  be  provided  in  the  twelfth  giadc  a  course  in 
dietetics,  care  and  feeding  of  children,  first  aid.  and  nursing. 

The  sequence  of  commercial  mathematical  studies  recommended 
is  ninth  grade,  commercial  arithmetic  and  elementary  bookkeeping; 
tenth,  l)ookkeeping  and  office  practice:  eleventh,  costs  and  contracts, 
salesmanship  and  advertising:  twelfth,  auditing,  banking  and 
finance,  anil  insurance  and  investments. 

•JW  Mt  mpbis  Survey  R^p..  it.  2,  Ch.  II.  pf..  1.32-135. 
■  Ib4d.  v)t.  n,      rivif  kdutntion." 
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The  sequence  of  special  commercial  studies  recomraended  includes 
ninth  grade,  stenography  and  typewriting;  tenth,  stenography,  typo 
writing,  and  use  of  office  appliances;  eleventli,  office  and  factory 
management,  personnel  work,  and  elementarj^  business  law;  twelfth, 
economics.  The  commercial  department  should  tiain  future  sales 
people,  office  managers,  secretaries,  advertising  managers  and  credit 
men,  as  well  as  stenographers,  typists,  and  bookkeepers.  These 
courses  ^vill  give  the  necessary  foundation  for  jobs  that  lead  up  to 
such  activities. 

The  shop  and  drawing  sequence  recommended  is  ninth  grade, 
mechanical  drawing  and  woodwork;  tenth,  drawing,  and  cabinet 
making  or  wood  turning  and  pattern  making,  bench  metal  work  or 
sheet  metal  work;  eleventh,  forge  work,  foundry  i)ractice,  or  diawin^- 
and  machine  shop;  twelfth,  machine  drawing  and  machine  shop. 

For  the  household  arts  sequence  we  recommend  ninth  gra<le,  foods 
and  cooking.  (3  days),  textiles  and  sewing  (2  days);  tenth  grade, 
foods  and  cooking  (2),  textiles  and  sewing  (3);  eleventh  grade, 
dressmaking  and  millinery;  twelfth  grade,  liousehold  management, 
housewifery  budgets  and  accounts,  and  laundry. 

For  the  art  sequence  and  a  full  discussion  thereof  see  the  Memphis 
Survey  Keport,  part  2,  pages  149-52;  and  for  the  music  se<iuence  see 
the  special  chapter  on  music  in  this  report,  and  also  the  Memphis 
Survey,  part  5,  pages  3(S-49. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  art  department  of  the 
AA'ilmington  High  School — if,  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a  d(  [>art- 
ment — is  not  functioning  effectively.  We  could  not  fin<l  in  the  sciiooi 
any  evidence  of  an  intelligent  educational  policy  with  respect  to  this 
important  field  of  culture,  or  any  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ac- 
cepted mo<lern  theories  and  methods  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
drawing,  perspecti^'e,  color  work,  and  design  are  understood  and 
used.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced  that  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
both  high  schools  art  instruction  must  be  built  from  the  ground  up 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  which  obtains  at  present. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  place  to  examine  critically  the 
household-arts  curriculum  now  in  use,  or  the  cooperative  industrial 
curriculum.  The  former  of  these,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  not 
taking  hold  of  any  considerable  number  of  girls  and  is  not  taking 
the  prominence  in  the  school  that  such  a  ciirriculum  should  take.  We 
l)elieve  such  a  curriculum  as  has  been  suggested  would  do  so  if  the 
school  authorities  would  get  beliind  it  and  back  it  in  the  whole- 
hearted manner  that  they  ought  to.  Discussions  of  both  of  these 
fields  of  work  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports  of  this  survey  on 
home  economics  and  on  vocational  education,  Chapter  III. 
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WHICH  CURRrCUT>UMS  ARK  MOST  POrULAR? 

Table  7  of  the  Appendix  reveals  many  interesting  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  curriculiims  now  in  use  in  the  scliool,  l)ecause  it  admits 
of  makinof  comparisons  in  many  different  ways.  It  tells,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Latin  scientific  curriculum  draAvs  the  most  pupils, 
probably  because  of  its  name,  although  it  offers  less  science  than  the 
^^freneral,-'  which  stands  fourth  in  the  list.  The  Latin  scientific  en- 
rolls 30  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils,  the  commercial  comes  next  with 
29.1  ])er  cent,  the  classical  gets  24.9  per  cent,  the  general  11.2  per  cent, 
the  cooperative  industrial  2.5  per  cent,  and  the  household  arts  2.^ 
[KT  cent.  In  the  general  and  the  Latin  scientific,  whicli  offer  the 
irj(*i.t  science,  the  boys  outnumber  the  girls  more  ciian  I)  and  4  to  1 ; 
while  in  the  commercial  and  claasical  the  girls  outnumber  the  boys 
nearly  3  to  1.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Wilmington  boys  want 
science,  and  that  they  can  not  or  will  not  master  Latin  according  to 
pre^sent  arrangements.  They  should  be  allowed  a  college  i>ieparatory 
course  with  four  years  of  science  and  with  French  instead  of  Latin, 
as  our  sugnrestions  provide.  The  table  shows  for  every  curriculum 
that  the  \K}ys  have  relatively  a  smaller  enrollment  in  the  senior  class 
than  the  girls  have.  Evidently  with  the  present  organization  and 
tenching  methods  tlie  school  is  more  successful  with  girls  than  wjth 
boys  in  all  curriculums.  A  further  study  of  this  and  similar  tables, 
to  l)e  kept  and  analyzed  from  year  to  year  and  compared  by  years 
or^  with  another,  is  re/*ommended  to  the  teachers  l>y  the  survey 
^>inmission. 

3.  THE  TEACHERS  AND   THEIR  WORK. 

THE   QUALTFICATTONS   OF  THE   TEACHERS. 

Tlie  teaching  staff  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  consists  of  17 
men  and  37  women;  that  of  the  Howard  High  School  of  4  men  and 
T  women. 

The  accompanying  analytical  table  shows,  for  each  school  and 
for  each  department,  how  the  teachers  are  distributed  with  refei^ni^e 
to  sex  and  college  training.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Wilming- 
tfni  High  School  the  men  are  better  trained  than  the  women.  Eleven 
out  of  17,  or  64.7  per  cent  of  the  former,  hold  degrees  from  staiidard 
colleges;  while  only  15  out  of  37  of  the  latter,  or  40.5  ])er  cent,  hold 
^tich  degrees.  Three  of  the  men  and  one  of  the  women  hold  master's 
degrees,  and  one  of  the  men  has  both  the  B.  S.  and  C,  E.  deiriees, 
representing  more  training  than  is  required  for  a  masters  degret*. 
Two  of  the  men  and  the  woman  holding  master's  degrees  are  heads  of 
the  departments  of  history,  English,  and  Latin,  respectively,  mtiking 
3  out  of  the  8  heads  of  organized  departments  who  hold  an  ad- 
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vanced  degree.  Advanced  degrees  are  held  by  5  teachers  in  all  out 
of  the  54.  In  the  Howard  High  School  onlj^  1  out  of  the  4  men, 
the  principal,  is  a  college  graduate;  but  5  out  of  the  7  women  hold 
the  bachelor's  degree.  These  are  the  teachers  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  modern  language,  and  domestic  science.  In  the  Wil- 
mington High  School  the  Latin  department  is  the  only  one  in  which 
all  the  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and  history  comes  next  with 
4  out  of  5,  while  mathematics  makes  the  poorest  showing,  with  only 
1  college  graduate  out  of  vS  teachers.  The  English  department  makes 
the  next  poorest  showing,  with  4  college  graduates  out  of  10  teachers. 
Mathematics  and  Latin  are  completely  feminized.  There  is  not  one 
man  among  the  13  teachers  of  these  two  subjects. 

Table  8  of  the  Appendix  shows  for  the  two  high  schools  how  the 
graduate  and  nongraduate  teachers  are  distributed  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  yeai-s  of  training  that  each  has  had  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Of  the  7  holders  of  normal-school  or  short-course 
diplomas  (13  per  cent),  the  extreme  limits  are  5  and  8  years  and  the 
median  is  between  6  and  7.  Of  those  who  hold  neither  degree  nor 
diploma  (38.9  per  cent),  the  numl>er  of  years  of  training  beyond 
elementary  school  ranges  for  various  individuals,  from  2  years  up 
to  11  years,  with  the  median  between  4  and  5.  This  is  the  equivalent 
ai)proximately  of  a  high-school  education  i)lus  1  year  of  normal 
school  or  college.  The  training  of  these  noncollege  graduates  has 
been  gained  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  Chautauqua  read- 
ing circle  work,  correspondence  courses,  business  an<l  art  schools, 
t^xtension  courses,  "  private  study,''  lecture  courses  by  college  teach- 
ers, and  by  regular  university  summer  term  work  for  which  standard 
credits  were  obtained.  The  professional  records  of  all  but  the  latter 
class  were  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  evaluate  with  accuracy.  They 
indicate  in  general,  horwever,  that  in  the  cases  of  about  half  of  the 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  regular  college  training 
there  has  been  a  commendable  effort  toward  continuous  and  syste- 
matic growth  in  scholarship.  The  most  notable  exceptions  are  the 
teachers  of  manual  arts  in  the  Wilmington  High  School,  who  in 
their  reports  to  the  survey  commission  have  shown  no  evidence  of 
any  attempt  to  get  higher  training  during  30  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice. Such  a  record  is  not  creditable  to  them  nor  to  the  school.  In 
contrast  with  these,  note  the  record  of  the  Smith-Hughes  industrial 
teacher  who  reports  11  years  of  training  since  entering  high  school 
as  a  student  in  1904,  has  taken  the  B.  S.  and  the  C,  E.  degrees  from 
Delaware  College,  a  certificate  from  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  and 
is  now  attending  regularly  at  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  work- 
ing toward  the  M.  A.  degree  while  carrying  a  heavy  schedule  of 
teaching. 
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Status  of  the  hiffh-achool  teachers  of  M'Uinhiyton  as  to  college  graduation. 


rrincipal  ;  dtx's  n«»t  teacb. 

The  professional  record  blanks,  filled  by  the  teachers,  called  for 
lirief  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  professional  training  in  psychol- 
ogy  and  pedagogy,  as  to  special  training  in  the  subjects  they  were 
teacliing,  as  to  professional  reading  (both  books  and  magazines),  as 
to  membership  in  educational  associations  and  attendiuice  at  educa- 
tional meetings  and  conventions,  and  as  to  other  means  of  profes- 
sional growth,  such  as  travel,  etc. 

The  answei-s  given  are  too  varied  and  complicated  for  successful 
analysis  and  tabulation  within  the  space  and  time  limits  set  for  tliis 
report,  but  would  make  an  interesting  exhibit.  In  general  they  re- 
veal a  rather  remarkable  amount  of  reading,  study,  travel,  and  at- 
tendance on  professional  meetings.  AVith  only  a  few  exceptions  the 
reports  indicate  that  the  Wilmington  teachers  are  alive  and  growing 
professionally;  a  fact  which  reflects  credit  both  on  the  professional 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff  and  on  the  administration. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pedagogical  studies  of  the  teach- 
ers have  not  very  generally  carried  over  into  their  teaching  to  the  ex- 
tent of  modernizing  their  methods  thoroughly. 

This  condition  calls  for  more  active  organization  and  leadership 
of  the  teachers  by  the  supervisors  and  heads  of  departments.  Study 
clubs  should  be  organized  for  investigation  and  discussion  of  the 
si>ecial  problems  with  which  the  school,  the  departments,  and  the 
individual  teachers  are  confronted.  By  thus  setting  up  specific  pur- 
poses for  the  study  of  pedagogical  writings,  such  for  example  as  the 
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solution  of  problems  raised  by  the  findings  of  this  survey,  such  study 
clubs,  together  with  more  suggestive  supervision  of  class  work,  would 
insure  the  application  in  the  classrooms  of  the  principles  learned  in 
the  pedagogical  l)ooks. 

Since  the  high  schools  of  Wilmington  make  a  very  poor  showing 
with  regard  to  the  percentages  of  their  teachers  who  are  college 
graduates,  particular  attention  shoidd  be  given  to  directing  the 
private  study  of  the  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  systematically  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Also  the  policy  of  appointing  none  but 
college  graduates  with  at  least  11  semester  hours  of  professional 
pedagogical  training  to  fill  vacancies  when  they  occur,  or  in  the 
engagement  of  additional  teachei-s,  should  bo  rigidly  adhered  to.  In 
connection  with  future  appointments  the  commission  has  another 
recommendation  to  make,  namely,  that  only  men  be  appointed  to 
fill  new  positions,  or  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur,  until  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  of  women  on  the  staffs  of  the  high  scliools  are 
equalized.  Care  shouhl  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  take  on  men  of 
inferior  personality  or  qualifications.  Tlie  influence  of  more  vigor- 
ous, progressive,  and  scholarly  men  is  needed  in  the  school,  but  it 
is  mor<3  difficult  to  get  such  men  as  teachers  than  it  is  to  get  capable 
and  scholarly  women.  Hence  scliool  boards  must  be  on  their  giiard 
against  overfeminizing  the  schools. 

POLICY    ILEOAKDINO    SALARIES   AND   EXPERIENCE. 

Table  9  pf  the  Appendix  shows  how  the  high -school  teachers  are 
distributed  as  to  salaries  and  years  of  experience.  One  may  see  at 
a  glance,  that  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  are  experienced,  and  that 
a  third  of  them  are  veterans  of  long  service  and  mature  years.  For- 
tunately, most  of  these  have  not  lost  the  sympathy  for  youth  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  is  characteristic  of  successful 
teachers  of  from  thi^ee  to  five  years  of  experience.  Too  often  these 
youthful  qualities  are  lost  by  teachers  wlio  have  given  very  long 
service,  and  the  usefulness  of  such  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  salaries,  as  shown  in  the  table,  are  in  general  fairly  liberal. 
They  represent  a  very  material  increase  over  last  year's  salaries. 
Even  more  liberal  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  holding  yoimg 
teachers  of  high  qualifications  and  superior  training  in  the  present 
condition  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  not  very  remote  past  the 
salaries  were  parsimonious,  considering  the  wealth  of  Wilmington. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  a  change  in  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  education.  This  table  shows  a  general  tendency  to  grade 
salaries  according  to  length  of  experience  only;  although  it  will 
be  noted  that  in  each  salary  class  the  college-graduate  teachers  have 
had  considerably  less  protracted  experience  than  the  noncollege 
graduates.    This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  represents  a  wis©  discrimination 
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in  favor  of  better  preparation  for  the  work.  A  similar  tendency  is 
shown  in  the  choice  of  heads  of  departments,  those  chosen  for 
tliese  positions,  with  two  exceptions,  being  among  those  wlio  have 
had  the  most  training.  Three  out  of  the  four  persons  holding 
master  s  degrees  are  department  heada 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  salary  scale  be  worked  out 
which  shall  include  four  or  five  classes,  promotion  from  class  to  class 
to  dei>end  on  measured  efficiency  and  definite  accessions  to  profes- 
sional growth,  as  well  as  on  original  preparation,  experience,  and 
willingness  to  cooperate.    In  the  lowest  class,  Avhich  should  be  re- 
garded as  probationary,  salaries  should  be  advanced  only  on  special 
reconmienclation.     In  the  other  classes,  salarias  should  advance  by 
automatic  annual  increments  to  a  fixed  maximum  for  each  class.    All 
noncollege  graduates,  excepting  always  the  person  of  unusual  ability, 
should  be  stopped  in  the  second  or  third  class.    Only  college  gradu- 
ates having  done  w^ork  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  master's 
degree  and,  having  special   qualities  of  leadership   and  efficiency 
shoidd  l>e  placed  in  the  highest  class.     Promotion  from  any  class 
to  the  next  higher  should  require  formal  action  of  the  board  of 
e<lucation  pursuant  to  recommendation  from  principal  and  super- 
intendent.    Such  a  scale,  with  the  lowest  salary  at  $1,350  to  $1,500 
and  the  highest  at  $3,000,  should  enable  Wilmington  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  cities  for  the  best  teachers.     With  generally 
higher  salaries  should  come  more  rigorously  exacting  requirements 
for  qualifications,  and  also  for  effective  teaching  service.     For  the 
details  of  such  a  salai^y  scale  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  Vi, 
page  242,  of  the  Ee[>ort  of  a  Survey  of  the  School  System  of  the 
Tenitorj'   of  Hawaii,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,   1920, 
No.  16.     Methods  of  rating  teachers  are  descrii>ed  in  School  and 
^VM'iety,  Volume  IX,  June  21,  1919,  pages  718-75G,  and  in  Strayer 
and  Englehart  s  The  Classroom  Teacher,  American  Book  Co.,  1920, 
page  57  f  f . 

ARE  THE  TEACH  EES  OVERWORIU^U? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  engineering  that  an  engine  or  other 
mechanical  device  works  most  efHciently  and  lasts  Ioniser  wlien 
worked  at  a  certain  optimum  load.  If  habitiuiUj'  overloaded,  it 
wastes  power  and  wears  out  quickly.  If  underloaded  it  also  ^7astes 
power,  and  furthermore  it  wastes  a  part  of  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  it.  Although  teachei*s  should  never  be  classed  with,  ma- 
chines, in  most  mattei-s  they  are  subject  to  this  mechanical  law ;  and 
it  is  therefore  important  for  the  administration  of  a  school  to  know 
whether  any  of  the  teachers  are  underloaded  or  overloaded,  and  to 
adjust  the  schedule  so  as  to  equalize  burdens  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances admit. 
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The  survey  commission  made  a  study  of  the  loads  in  pupil  periods 
per  week  carried  by  the  high-school  teachers  of  Wilmington.  If 
a  section  of  25  pupils  engaged  in  classroom  recitation,  or  in  labora- 
tory work,  or  in  directed  study-recitation  work,  occupy  the  time  and 
efforts  of  a  teacher  for  5  recitation  periods  (usually  of  45  minutes 
each)  per  week,  the  teacher's  load  from  this  source  is  25X5=125 
pupil  periods  per  week.  Similarly,  if  the  same  teacher  has  a  sec- 
tion of  20  pupils  occupying  7  periods  per  week,  this  class  adds 
20X7=140  units  to  his  load.  His  total  teaching  load  is  the  sum 
of  the  loads  due  to  each  of  his  class  sections.  To  find  the  total 
scheduled  load  we  add  to  the  teaching  load  one-half  the  number  of 
pupil  periods  devoted  to  supervising  undirected  study  in  the  study 
hall,  seat  room,  or  the  library.  This  is  done  on  the  arbitrary  as- 
sumption that  such  work,  requiring  no  outside  preparation,  re- 
quires on  the  average  about  half  the  energy  consumed  in  teaching 
a  class. 

A  teacher  having  5  class  sections  each  for  5  periods  a  week,  aver- 
aging 25  pupils  to  a  section,  has  a  teaching  load  of  625  pupil  periods 
per  weefi.  This  is  as  heavy  a  total  schedule  load  as  ought  to  be 
placed  on  any  teacher  of  English  or  science,  if  the  administration 
desires  to  got  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  work  out  of  him  or  her. 
Teachers  of  English  have  heav}^  burdens  of  examining  themes  and. 
notebooks,  which  must  be  carried  by  each  of  them  if  tlieir  work  is  to 
be  effective.  Teachers  of  science  also  have  regularly  much  notebook 
work  which  it  is  ruinous  to  neglect;  and  in  addition  they  must  pre- 
pare demonstration  experiments  and  must  care  for  and  set  out  ap- 
paratus and  material  for  the  individual  laboratory  work  of  their 
pupils.  A  great  amount  of  repair  work  and  stock  keeping  is  also 
done  by  every  competent  science  teacher.  For  teachers  in  these  de- 
partments more  than  625  units  should  be  considered  an  overload. 

For  teachers  of  other  subjects  an  addition  of  350  units  of  study- 
hall  supervision  is  certainly  the  upper  limit  that  should  be  consid- 
ered in  making  a  time  schedule  for  the  school.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  policing  the  study  hall  for  5  periods  a  week  with  an 
average  attendance  of  70  pupils.    Adding  half  of  this  to  625,  we  have 

?her  of  800  pupil  periods,  which 
?acher.  A  majority  of  the  high- 
is  are  loaded  year  after  year  by 
vitable  result  is  deterioration  in 
»f  buoyancy  and  ability  to  inspire 
?d  teachers,  no  matter  how  am- 
into  a  rut  and  follow  the  line  of 
3se  enthusiasm  and  get  into  the 
of  leading  them.  An  overloaded 
ties  of  initiative  and  originality ; 
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and,  furthermore,  his  scholsirship  and  professional  growth  inevitably 
becomes  atrophied. 

Two  teachers  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  ha\e  teaching  loads 
between  950  and  1,0(K)  units,  and  two  have  total  .schedule  loads  within 
tlie  same  range.  One  has  a  total  load  of  over  1,000.  The  median 
teaching  load  is  680;  that  is,  the  loads  of  half  of  these  43  teachers  are 
greater  than  this  and  half  of  them  are  less.  The  median  total  sched- 
uled load  is  710;  but  13  of  the  43  teachers,  or  30.2  per  cent,  have  total 
scheduled  loads  of  800  units  or  more.  Six  teachers  have  recitation 
loads  of  less  than  5(X)  units,  and  four  teachers  have  total  loads  of  less 
than  that  amount.  On  the  face  of  the  schedule,  then,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  nearly  a  third  of  the  teachers  are  overloaded  and  about 
a  seventh  are  underloaded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nearly  all 
the  t^achei's  carry  heavy  work  and  responsibilities  outside  the  time 
schedule.  Nearly  all  of  them  do  more  or  less  coaching  of  backward 
pupils  or  absentees  butside  the  classroom  hours.  Nearly  all  of  them 
report  three  or  more  hours  per  week  of  clerical  work  in  the  keeping 
of  records  and  averages,  sending  reports  to  parents,  and  the  like.  A 
few  report  from  10  up  to  15  hours.  In  the  cases  of  these,  however, 
with  one  exception,  examining  notebooks  and  papers  is  probably  in- 
terpreted as  clerical  work,  while  most  of  the  teachei*s  must  have  in- 
cluded such  work  under  preparation  for  classwork.  Moreover,  nearly 
all  the  teachers  have  pupils  studying  in  their  rooms  while  they  are 
conducting  recitations:  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  order  and 
application  of  these  pupils.  While  there  are  some  teachers  who  can 
carry  on  this  function  without  loss  to  the  pupils  doing  classroom 
work,  and  without  any  serious  nervous  strain,  there  are  many  more 
to  whom  it  proves  to  be  a  serious  burden.  Many  of  the  teachers  also 
have  duties  connected  with  the  supervision  of  pupil  organizations 
and  acti\nties  outside  the  classrooms  which  require  thought  and  plan- 
ning as  well  as  control  and  direction.  In  a  big  school  all  these  things 
make  demands  on  loyal  and  enthusiastic  teachers  which  add  much  to 
their  labors,  and  which  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  socializing 
work  of  the  school. 

Most  of  the  teachers,  and  especially  the  heads  of  departments, 
are  overloaded  with  work  and  responsibility.    This  becomes  further 

that  the  number  of  teaching  periods  for 
r  day,  or  30  per  week.  For  one  science 
nd  he  teaches  physics  and  chemistry  and 
y  day  till  dark.  The  teacher  of  penman- 
hers  have  28,  2  have  26,  2  have  25.  Six 
ive  20,  with  total  schedule  loads  ranging 
with  supervisory  responsibilities,  lunch- 
and  the  like,  while  of  the  2  who  have 
argely  in  general  as  well  as  departmental 
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supervision  and  the  other  does  much  clerical  work,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  15  liours  weekly.  Most  of  the  ligliter  loads  outside  the 
department  heads  lesnlt  from  smaller  enrollments  in  the  classes 
rather  than  from  fewer  chvsses  per  week. 

The  wide  variations  in  the  scheduled  loads  are  in  many  cases 
equalized  to  some  extent  through  the  distribution  of  work  outside 
the  tichedule,  but  the  equalization  thus  brought  about  is  by  no  means 
complete.  It  might  be  made  more  so  by  a  redistribution,  with  the 
aid  of  a  tabulation,  of  the  work  loads  of  the  individual  teachers. 
However,  although  approximate  equalization  of  loads  is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  as  amongst  individual  teachers,  the  action 
called  for  is  more  radical.  If  the  school  is  to  be  put  on  a  basis  of  real 
modern  educational  efficiency,  all  the  teaching  loads  ex(c})ting  those 
of  a  very  few  of  the  teachers  must  be  reduced.  This  should  be  ap- 
parent without  further  comment  or  explanation.  The  corollary  to 
it  is  that  more  teachei-s  must  be  added  to  the  corps. 

In  considering  the  arduousness  of  their  work  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  teachers,  no  less  than  their  pupils,  must  study  and 
prej^are  for  their  recitations  and  plan  their  lessons  daily.  Also  they 
must  have  time  outside  school  hours  for  physical  exercise,  recreation, 
social  contact,  and  mental  and  spiritual  refreshment. 

In  general,  the  heavier  the  teacher's  schedule  of  school  work  the 
more  preparation  it  requires  in  order  to  be  effective.  A  teacher 
having  a  6-period  schedule  needs  to  give  20  per  cent  more  time  to 
pre];aration  than  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  with  a  5-period  schedule, 
and  has  45  minutes  more  taken  out  of  every  day.  So  the  teacher  \vho 
needs  the  most  time  for  preparation  has  the  least  time  to  give  to  it. 

In  order  to  learn  liow  much  time  the  teachers  devote  to  direct 
preparation  for  giving  their  lessons,  and  to  work  of  a  clerical  nature, 
each  was  asked  to  estimate  the  average  number  of  hours  per  weeks 
which  he  or  she  was  accustomed  to  give  to  these  two  kinds  of  work. 
It  was  found  that  5  of  the  teachers  give  less  than  an  hour  a  week 
to  lesson  preparation;  and  of  these,  4  give  less  than  an  hour  a  week 
to  clerical  work,  while  the  fifth  gives  between  5  and  6  hours  per 
week  to  clerical  work.  The  median  amount  of  lesson  preparation 
is  approximately  8.5  houi^  per  week.  Half  the  teachers  give  less 
than  this  amount,  and  half  give  more.  The  median  amount  of 
clerical  work  is  4  hours  per  week.  Half  the  teachers  do  less,  and 
half  more  than  this.  If  the  teachei-s'  estimates  are  near  the  truth — 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be — it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  4  teachers  are  wholly  neglecting  a  very  important  part 
of  every  teacher's  duty,  and  they  have  for  company  a  number  of 
others  who  are  not  much  more  conscientious  than  they. 

The  work  schcduli\s  and  loads  of  these  teachers  should  be  looked 
into,  and  also  their  methods  of  work,  their  percentages  of  elimina- 
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tions  and  failures,  and  their  records  of  professional  training  and  pro- 
fessional reading  and  study.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  super- 
\d90ry  officers  of  a  school  to  get  all  this  information  about  individuals 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
stimulate  greater  and  better  directed  activity  where  such  sliinulation 
is  needed. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  give  to  lesson  preparation  and  clerical  work.  Much 
of  the  hardest  and  most  important  work  of  the  conscientious  teachers 
is  and  must.be  done  outside  the  recitation  hours.  The  evidence 
points  strongly  toward  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  teachers  find 
it  necessary  to  take  so  much  time  outside  the  scheduled  school  hours 
for  daily  lesson  preparation  and  clerical  work  that  some  of  it  must 
come  off  the  time  that  every  person  should  give  to  exercise,  recrea- 
tion, and  sk»ep.  Such  a  condition  does  not  make  for  f resh,  buoyant, 
and  inspiring  activity  in  the  classroom.  By  lightening  the  scheduled 
class  work  of  the  overburdened  and  overworking  teachers  through 
additions  to  the  teaching  force,  as  we  have  recommended,  the  admin- 
istration can  place  itself  in  a  position  to  require  and  obtain  moi*e 
inspiring  types  of  teaching  than  are  common  in  the  school.  Each 
t4*acher  should  have  one  or  two  periods  in  the  daily  time  table  in 
which  he  or  she  is  free  of  other  work,  to  be  used  in  lesson  prepara- 
tion, reading  of  notebooks  and  themes,  and  the  like.  The  members 
of  the  survey  staff  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  lightening  the 
teachers'  loads,  together  with  more  careful  and  intelligent  super- 
vision and  with  a  reconstruction  of  the  examination  reciuirements, 
would  result  in  a  very  gratifying  reduction  of  the  disconcerting  per- 
centages of  faihires  and  eliminations  to  which  attention  has  been* 
drawn  in  another  section  of  this  chapter. 

ARE  THE  RECITATION  SECTIONS  TOO  LARGE? 

Another  importa,nt  phase  of  school  administration  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  the  benefits  from  the  instruction  re- 
ceived by  the  pupils  is  the  size  of  the  recitation  sections.  From  the 
bhinks  wliich  the  teachers  were  requested  to  fill  out  we  should  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  class  sections  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  each.  Unfortunately^  there  were  a  few  teach- 
ers who,  either  through  lack  of  understanding  or  through  negligence, 
did  not  properly  fill  in  their  blanks  with  the  complete  and  simple 
numerical  data  that  were  called  for  relative  to  this  part  of  our  study. 
However,  we  are  able  to  show  in  Table  10  the  distribution  according 
to  numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  in  them,  and  also  according  to  depart- 
ments, of  292,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  class  sections  into 
which  the  pupils  are  divided :  and  this  is  a  large  enough  proportion 
of  them  on  which  to  base  valid  conclusions. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  51.3  per  cent  of  the  sections  in 
Wilmington  High  School  have  enrollments  of  between  20  and  31 
pupils  or  are  within  reasonable  limits  for  both  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. Thirty-five  sections,  or  12.6  per  cent  of  all,  have  enrollments 
of  more  than  30  pupils.  Eleven,  or  4  per  cent,  enroll  fewer  than  10 
pupils;  and  42,  or  14.4  per  cent,  enroll  between  10  and  15.  Thus,  53 
sections,  or  18.1  per  cent,  are  too  small  for  reasonable  public  econ- 
omy, and  12  per  cent  are  too  large  for  reasonable  efficiency.  Between 
15  and  21  pupils  are  enrolled  in  17.8  per  cent  of  the  sections.  Sec- 
tions of  this  size  are  more  favorable  for  educational  efficiency  than 
those  enrolling  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  but  are  obviously,  on  the 
average,  only  two-thirds  as  economical  as  those  enrolling  from  20  to 
30.  Excepting  in  gymnasium  work,  sections  of  31  or  more  pupils, 
although  they  reduce  per  capita  costs,  ought  not  to  exist  at  all ;  and 
in  many  kinds  of  physical  training  also  they  are  too  large  to  be 
handled  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  even  to  the  casual  reader  that  with  an 
otherwise  adequate  teaching  force,  the  presence  of  every  very  small 
section  must  l>e  provided  for  by  assigning  to  it  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  time  of  one  teacher.  According  to  the  present  time 
schedule,  with  an  $1,850  teacher  each  pupil  in  a  section  of  25  gets 
from  the  public  funds  approximately  one  twenty-fifth  multiplied  by 
one-sixth  of  the  $1,850  salary  of  this  teacher,  transmuted  into  the 
form  of  instruction,  or  he  gets  the  instruction  equivalent  of  $12  a 
year  in  this  one  subject.  Similarly  each  pupil  in  a  section  of  5  gets 
$60,  while  each  pupil  in  a  section  of  35  gets  one-seventh  of  $00,  or 
$8.57.  This  is  a  very  inequitable  distribution  of  public  funds,  since  it 
discriminates  against  the  pupils  in  the  large  sections  and  in  favor  of 
those  in  the  small  ones.  Small  sections  necessitate  exti*a  teaching 
force  or  else  they  necessitate  a  compensating  number  of  oversized 
sections  in  which  the  pupils  get  less  individual  attention  than  they 
should,  and  by  which  the  teachers  are  overloaded,  so  that  none  of 
their  pupils  get  as  good  instruction  as  otherwise  they  would.  These 
facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  undei-sized  nor  oversize<l 
sections  should  be  made  where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them. 

It  is  rarely  feasible  to  eliminate  entirely,  in  a  progressive  school, 
sections  of  undesirable  size;  but  since  Wilmington  High  School  has 
18.1  per  cent  of  its  sections  undersized  and  12.6  per  cent  oversized, 
such  a  condition  calls  for  careful  study  of  the  organization  and  cur- 
riculum, to  the  end  that  these  sections,  amounting  to  almost  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  may  be  reduced,  if  possible. 

In  a  large  school  it  is  usually  easy  to  dispense  with  oversized 
sections,  if  the  teaching  force  is  sufficiently  large.  Small  sections 
are  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  they  usually  occur  in  sub- 
jects that  are  taken  by  very  few  pupils.     Such  are  the  upper  classes 
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in  moflem  lanpiiaprcs,  and  the  classes  in  manual  training,  household 
arts,  and  some  of  the  commercial  subjects.  In  considering  such 
subjects  four  pertinent  questions  sliould  be  asked  and  answered: 

1.  Is  tlie  subject  important  enough,  fiom  the  standpoint  of  the 
toraniunity  and  to  the  few  pupils  who  take  it,  to  justify  its  reten- 
tion in  the  curriculum  at  the  per  capita  rate  of  expense  involved? 

2.  Can  the  small  class  be  eliminated  by  giving  the  subject  only 
in  alternate  years  and  combining  in  it  the  pupils  of  two  contiguous 
grades? 

3.  If  the  subject  is  one  in  which  it  is  economically  and  socially 
imiwi-tant  to  have  pupils  trained,  is  it  not  possible  by  pressure  and 
publicity  or  by  curriculum  requirements  to  get  more  pupils  to  take 
it  and  so  fill  up  the  small  sections? 

4.  If  the  subject  is  one,  like  Latin  or  French,  that  runs  through 
three  or  four  years  of  the  curriculum,  are  the  upper  classes  being 
nit  down  by  too  many  failures  and  eliminations  in  the  lower  years 
of  the  curriculimi? 

These  questions  themselves  suggest  the  possible  remedies  for  the 
prevalence  of  so  many  small  classes;  and  in  the  Wilmington  High 
^^choi)l  the  commission  Ijelieves  it  possible  to  eliminate  a  good  many 
of  them.  Every  small  class  eliminated,  except  by  the  method  sug- 
gested in  3,  opens  the  possibility  of  eliminating  one  or  more  of  the 
ovoi-sized  classes  through  distribution. 

In  the  Howard  High  School  there  are  no  oversized  classes,  but 
nlxnit  ^o  i>er  cent  of  the  59  sections  are  undersized.  Owing  to  the 
small  total  enrollment  of  the  school,  only  a  few  of  these  can  be 
eliminated  under  present  conditions;  but  the  question  may  well  be 
raised  as  to  whether  this  school  should  offer  two  foreign  languages. 
Fren<*b  might  very  well  be  eliminated,  as  the  children  in  this  school 
are  likely  tahave  little  or  no  use  for  it.  History  and  civics,  includ- 
ing the  simplest  and  most  important  phases  of  economics  and  so* 
«'iology.  are  vastly  more  important  to  them,  and  if  as  excellently 
taught  as  the  Latin  and  French  are  would  be  vastly  more  important 
to  the  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college.  We  believe  also  that  the 
vf>cational  work  of  the  school  should  be  expanded  to  include  short, 
intensive  courses  in  the  higher  trades  that  are  open  to  colored  boys 
and  girls,  but  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  firm  opinion  of  the  most  influential  colored  people,  that,  no 
matter  though  it  l>e  expensive  to  do  so,  the  college  preparatory  cur- 
riculum, which  is  now  the  only  one  offered  in  the  school,  should  con- 
tinue to  l>e  maintained  in  the  best  possible  state  of  efficiency  for  those 
who  have  the  ambition  and  capacity  to  profit  by  a  college  education. 
Colleges  should  take  students  having  had  four  years  of  earnest  and 
thoughtful  work  where  they  find  them,  and  give  them  the  training 
they  ueed  most.     If  this  were  done  then,  it  is  clear,  a  better  high- 
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school  training  could  be  given  tlian  that  afforded  by  the  narrow  col- 
lege preparatory  course  now  given. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  race  problem,  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  as  well,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  worked  out 
largely  tlirough  the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  among  the  various 
races.  Hence  the  importance  to  Wilmington,  as  for  every  city  where 
considerable  nmnbers  of  colore<^l  people  are  found,  of  seeking  out 
those  among  them  who  are  endowed  with  the  best  intelligence  and 
seeing  to  it  that  they  liave  every  possible  encouragement  to  complete 
a  course  of  training  in  college.  At  the  same  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  who  will  not  desire  to  go  to  college  and  who  would 
not  profit  by  it  if  they  did  so,  should  have  the  very  best  training  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  take  and  for  the  public  to  give,  in  citizensliip 
and  vocation. 

We  believe  that  if  stit)nger  cx>urses  in  history  and  civics,  in  science, 
in  literature,  reading  and  spealcing,  in  music,  in  manual  and  do- 
mestic arts,  and  in  intensive  vocational  training  were  offered,  and  if 
the  school  were  housed  in  a  modern,  commodious,  healthful,  and  at- 
tractive building,  with  the  teaching  all  a5  good  as  the  best  that  is 
now  done  in  tiie  school,  the  coloi^ed  young  people  would  (lock  to  it 
in  much  larger  numbers,  and  that  these  would  be  able  to  get  broader 
and  better  training  than  the  present  pupils  are  getting,  and  at  no 
greater  per  capita  cost.  The  outlay  would  be  returned  to  the  com- 
munity in  large  dividends  of  loyalty,  industry,  skill,  and  patriotic 
devotion  on^the  part  of  the  coloi-ed  population. 

Wilmington  is  doing  far  better  than  many  communities  in  the 
cilucation  of  her  colored  children,  but  she  is  yet  very  far  from  doing 
all  that  it  would  be  to  her  best  interests  to  do. 

ABE    THE    aiKTIIODS    OF    TE.\CHING    EFFICIENT    AND    MODERN? 

Every  one  of  the  04  high-school  teachers  was  visited  at  least  once 
while  teaching.  Most  of  them  were  observed  twice,  and  some  throe 
or  four  times.  Xotes  were  taken  on  the  observations  made.  By 
means  of  careful  and  attentive  class  observation  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  a  general  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  teaching  in 
each  department  and  to  note  special  points  of  merit  or  special  de- 
fects in  tlie  instruction. 

In  addition  to  classroom  observation  the  commission  prepared  a 
special  (juestionnaire  asking  the  teachers  about  their  aims,  purj^oses, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  about  the  needs  of  the  school  and  of  their 
departments,  and  calling  for  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  servi(*e. 

From  the  observations  of  class  work,  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  and  from  ccmsiderable  informal 
conversation  with  heads  of  departments  and  teachers,  the  commis- 
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sion  is  of  ihe  opinion  tJiat  the  Wilmlno^n  High  School  teachers 
with  few,  if  any  exceptions,  ai*e  conscientious  and  industrious  in  the 
pr<jsecution  of  tlieir  class  work.  The  great  majority  of  them 
strongly  emphasize  their  desire  to  train  the  pupils  to  be  efficient, 
broad-minded  citizens,  with  the  ability  and  will  to  serve  unselfishly 
the  community,  State,  and  Nation.  They  want  their  pupils  also  to 
become  clear-thinking  ond  cultivated  individuals  capable  of  earning 
their  livelihood  in  some  useful  vocation  and  also  capable  of  appre- 
ciating literature,  art,  and  science.  They  want  them  to  l>e  strong, 
healtliy,  and  happy.  It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  thej^  are  sincere, 
and  try  to  realize  these  ideals  in  tlieir  contact  with  pupils  both  in 
and  out  of  tlie  cla.ssroom.  The  generally  dignified  behavior  and  air 
of  loyalty  and  res]^onsibility  which  we  have  noted  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  must,  we  b<»lieve,  be  largely  owing  to  tliis  devotion  of 
both  teachers  and  administratoi*s  to  the-e  ideals. 

With  veiy  few  exceptions  the  teachers  express  or  show  that  they 
desire  especially  to  make  their  instruction  thorough  and  eifective. 
They  are  thorough  and  methodical  in  trying  to  get  the  pupils  to 
do  tlieir  work.  The  methods  in  a  majority  of  the  departments  are 
mainl}"  very  good;  and  the  teachers  get  very  generally  good  re- 
sponses and  good  lesson  preparation  from  their  pupils  to  much 
more  than  an  average  degree. 

If  we  were  to  classify  the  school,  aside  from  the  commercial,  man- 
ual training,  and  household  arts  departments,  as  a  college  prepara- 
t(^rA'  high  school  of  20  years  ago,  we  might  also  classify^  it  as  an 
excellent  school;  but  standards  and  ideals  for  public  high  schools 
ha^e  changed  during  the  past  20  years  verj^  materially.  IMiile  the 
TTiimington  High  School  has  apparently  steadily  improved  with 
reference  to  l)ettcr  work  along  the  lines  of  the  secondary  education 
of  the  last  dei'ade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  general  development 
of  the  scliool,  most  of  the  methods  of  all  the  teaclicrs,  and  all  the 
meUiods  of  some  of  the  teachers  are  somewhat  lacking  with  regard 
to  the  modem  spirit. 

The  socialized  recitation,  in  which  the  pupils  tliemselves  are 
traine<l  by  practice  to  carry  on  active  and  orderly  discussions  of  live 
problematic  questions,  in  which  each  one  takes  ptirt  while  the 
teacher  keeps  in  the  background  as  referee  and  director,  is  very 
S'/ldom  used. 

New  topics  and  principles  should  be  approached  inductively 
through  the  discussion  of  many  simple,  concrete  cases  from  which 
the  princijde  or  law  in  question  should  clearly  emerge  so  tliat  the 
pupils  may  be  able  so  to  grasp  it  and  state  it  themselves  in  their  own 
words.  Tlie  inductive  approach  is  very  seldom  employed.  No 
sin^rle  case  of  its  skillful  use  was  observed. 
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In  almost  every  class  observed  it  was  noted  that  there  was  less  use 
than  is  needed  of  such  visual  aids  as  maps,  charts,  pictures,  diagrams, 
lantern  slides,  specimens,  models,  and  apparatus  for  making  the 
ideas  concrete.  Even  where  such  materials  were  in  the  rooms  they 
were  not  used  on  frequent  occasions  where  they  would  have  aided 
greatly  in  vitalizing  the  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  topic  in 
hand. 

The  modes  of  teaching,  though  mostly  thorough  and  exacting,  and 
generally  fairly  methodical,  were  often  inclined  to  be  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. Too  much  stress  is  laid  on  exact  and  formal  abstract 
statement  and  too  little  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  their  bearings  on  human  life  and  activity.  A  generaliza- 
tion becomes  i-eal  and  intelligible  to  the  individual  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  direct  personal  experiejice  with  the  practical  cases  in 
wliich  the  principle  applies.  Otherwise,  it  is  for  him  nothing  but 
a  series  of  meaningless  words. 

There  is  too  much  of  driving  and  too  little  of  stimulating  and 
inspiring.  Skills,  memory  connections,  and  habits  are  formed  by 
drill,  repetition,  and  practice.  Thinking  power  is  <leveloped  only 
by  practice  in  thinking  resulting  from  being  confronted  time  after 
time  with  questions  of  a  problematic  nature.  These  must  be  made 
to  appear  in  such  a  form  that  tlie  active  desire  to  solve  them  comes 
from  within  the  pupil,  and  not  because  of  pressure  from  the  teacher. 
The  cases  where  it  was  evident  that  the  teachers  thorouglily  under- 
stood this  principle  and  were  acting  in  accordance  with  it  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  instruction  were  rare.  Drills  and  memorizing  may  be 
made  intensely  interesting  when  conducted  according  to  methods 
clearly  pointed  out  by  modern  experimental  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy^ and  problematic  questions  always  appeal  strongly  to  pupils  if 
not  too  difficult  and  if  put  in  such  a  wa  v  as  to  appeal  to  their  immedi- 
ate interests.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  teachers  clearly  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  mental  activities  and 
differentiate  their  methods  accordingly. 

We  found  indications  liere  and  there  of  the  use  of  the  project 
method,  but  no  general  sympathy  with  it  among  the  teachers,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  organize  projects  in 
the  different  studies  and  try  them  out.  The  project  method  is 
psychologically  right  in  principle  and  can  be  put  into  practice  at 
least  to  a  limited  extent  in  every  study.  In  schools  thoroughly  per- 
vaded with  the  modern  spirit,  at  least  some  project  work  is  being 
assigned  and  successfully  used  in  most  of  the  subjects.  We  agree  with 
some  of  the  Wilmington  teachers  who  say  that  the  project  method  is 
often  either  so  overworked  or  so  unintelligently  worked  that  it  does 
not  prove  as  effective  as  the  old  and  tried  methods  of  book  teaching, 
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yet  we  hold  to  the  firm  l>elief  that  it  is  ripht  in  principle,  is  success- 
fulh'  iise<l  by  many  teachers,  and  that  its  unsuccessful  and  faddish 
employment  by  some  teuchers  is  no  argument  ajo^ainst  its  intelligent 
and  judicious  use  by  others.  AVe  urge  a  careful  and  watchful  trial 
of  it  by  all  teachers,  and  believe  that  if  so  tried  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  assistance  in  vitalizing  and  motivating  the  work. 

We  l>elieve  that  much  better  results  couhl  l)e  attained  if  every 
teacher  would  make  out  a  brief  but  carefully  written  plan  for  every 
lesson.  Most  of  the  lessons  observed  were  not  as  systematically 
planned  as  would  l)e  desirable;  and  the  opinion  was  reached  that  this 
feature  of  the  teachers'  work  in  preparing  to  give  their  instruction 
is  not  Ijeing  done  with  habitual  thoroughness.  We  recommend  care- 
ful study  in  departmental  study  groups  of  lesson  planning,  question- 
ing, and  technic,  and  greater  attention  to  lesson  ])lans  by  the  depart- 
ment heads.'* 

In  this  connection  the  teachers  should  strive  to  arrive  at  a  bettei;' 
organization  of  the  lesson  material,  a  more  systematic  use  of  visual, 
aids  and  reference  books,  and  a  better  distribution  of  time  among 
the  various  lesson  topics  according  to  their  relative  importance. 

Improvement  in  these  important  factors  of  giving  a  lesson  can 
raiely  be  made  without  the  habitual  use  of  written  plans.  We  are 
not  contending  for  a  slavish  and  mechanical  following  of  the  plans 
after  they  are  written.  Occasions  often  arise  in  which  a  wise  teacher 
will  depart  frcmi  his  plan  or  vary  it  considerably  to  me^t  a  special 
situation  which  arises;  but  in  general,  plans  should  be  adhered  to 
in  their  main  lines  prett)^  closely,  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
metho<lical,  unified,  and  well-proportioned  instruction. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  note  more  asking  of  pertinent  and 
thoughtful  questions  by  the  pupils  themselves  during  the  recitations. 
Pupils  in  the  habit  of  doing  good  thinking  are  often  moved  to  ask 
stub  questions,  and  their  occurrence  in  a  class  is  indicative  that  the 
tcurher  is  both  stimulating  thought  and  encouraging  inquiry.  A 
skilled  teacher  Avill  usually  put  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  answering 
his  own  question,  and  will  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  him 
to  open  his  mind  freely  in  the  classroom  and  reveal  his  difficulties. 
Every  such  que&i:ion  brought  up  by  one  pupil  is  likely  to  be  helpful 
to  other  pupils  Avho  have  the  same  or  other  difficulties  in  mind. 
Furthermore,  pupils  are  much  more  apt  generally  to  be  interested 
ill  A  real  live  question  asked  by  one  of  their  own  group  than  in  one 
asketl  by  the  teacher;  and  finally,  such  questions  are  very  valuable 
to  the  teacher  in  helping  him  to  get  the  points  of  view  and  sense 
the  difficulties  of  the  pupils. 

•  Lo«ij«*»'Jcaf  bookH  of  plan  shw^tx  eHp«»ciany  de^lgneil  for  the  ufw*  of  hlgh-H<'hool  teachers 
ran  »»»•  ba«I  on  tho  market. 
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Other  things  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  note  more  of  are 
appeals  to  individual  initiative  and  originality,  and  judicious,  dis- 
criminating commendation  of  individuals  when  they  do  some  piece 
of  especially  thorough  or  especially  thoughtful  or  skillful  work. 
Discriminating  approval  and  commendation  tends  strongly  to  call 
out  originality  and  stimulate  individual  initiative.  On  the  other 
hand,  expressions  of  approval,  if  indiscriminating  and  too  frequent, 
are  likely  to  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  disproportional  stress  is 
pla,ced  on  college  requirements  and  traditional  methods  of  teaching 
aimed  at  college  examinations.  College  preparation  is  only  one  of 
the  many  functions  of  a  modern  high  school,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dominate  the  methods  of  instruction  to  the  detriment 
of  the  great  body  of  pupils  who  will  never  enter  college.  The  effect 
of  the  overshadowing  college  influence  is  most  e\ndent  and  most 
detrimental  in  the  departments  of  English  and  mathematics.  It 
also  shows  itself  in  the  tendency  to  require  foreign  language  study 
of  many  pupils  who  will  have  little  use  for  it  and  less  success  in 
pursuing  it.  The  history  department  also  suffers  because  of  the 
disproportionate  emphasis  placed  on  ancient  history  as  compared 
with  modern  history,  civics,  and  the  problems  of  democracy.  This 
same  attitude  is  tending  to  formalize  the  methods  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 

Finally,  it  has  what  we  believe  to  be  a  harmful  influence  through 
the  general  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  the  college  preparatory 
courses.  Without,  perhaps,  meaning  to  do  so  they  are  producing  the 
effect  of  erecting  the  so-called  college  preparatory  studies,  and  espe- 
cially Latin,  into  an  aristocracy  of  learning  and  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  those  who  are  not  interested  in  this  study  or  are  not 
successful  in  it  are  inferior  to  those  who  are.  This  can  not  but  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  departments  and  studies  such  as  liistory,  civics, 
science,  literature  other  than  prescribed  college  classics,  household 
arts,  manual  arts,  and  fine  arts.  As  long  as  the  pupils  in  the  curricii- 
lums  that  are  not  primarily  college  preparatorj^  are  made  to  believe 
that  they  are  getting  a  kind  of  training  which  is  regarded  as  inferior 
to  that  given  by  tlie  college  preparatory  subjects,  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  get  them  to  use  their  very  best  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  studies. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  no  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
monopolize  the  possibilities  of  mental  training  and  culture.  Culture 
is  inherent  in  all  good  teaching  and  all  good  study,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  matter  may  be,  so  long  as  it  l)e  significant  and  useful  in 
modern  life  in  a  democracy.  Let  the  teachers  of  all  subjects  seek  to 
make  their  pupils  realize  to  the  fullest  this  ideal,  and  allow  no  invidi- 
ous distinctions  on  the  ground  of  tradition",  and  probably  more  en- 
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thusiasm  for  study  and  greater  respect  for  all  worthy  intellectual 
achievement  will  result. 

It  is  believed  by  the  sui-vey  commission  that  an  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  staff  to  modernize  and  vitalize  the  curricu- 
lunis  and  the  methods  of  teaching  will  not  cause  deterioration  in  the 
large  prof>ortion  of  good  and  thorough  work  that  is  now  being  done, 
but  will  result  in  a  freshness  and  enthusiasm  that  will  make  for  fur- 
ther success,  and  tend  to  reduce  very  materially  the  eliminations  and 
failures.  In  this  connection  it  is  urged  that  a  careful  study  be  made 
of  C'h.  n,  part  2,  of  the  Memphis  Survey  Report,  Bulletin,  1919,  Xo. 
5<).  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  (Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Thei'e  is  much  in  this  chapter  on  secondary  education  that  will  be 
of  direct  and  helpful  interest  to  Wilmington  High  School  teachers 
and  supervisors.  The  same  is  true  of  parts  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Mem- 
phis report,  treating,  respectively,  of  science,  music,  industrial  arts 
and  home  economics,  and  health  w^ork,  and  especially  of  part  3,  on 
civic  education.  All  of  these  sections  of  the  report  contain  sug*j;es- 
tions  which  would  be  directly  pertinent  to  conditions  in  Wilmington, 
but  which  space  and  time  limitations  render  it  undesirable  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  in  this  report. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  surveyor  that  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space  prohibit  description  of  some  of  the  many  examples  of 
especially  good  methods  that  were  observed.  Some  phases  of  method 
were  observed  in  both  the  high  schools  of  Wilmington  which  are 
equal  to  the  best  seen  anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  ob- 
served examples  of  certain  faults  of  technic  which  are  too  prevalent 
in  all  high  schools,  which  it  would  have  been  profitable  to  point  out 
for  c-orrection,  but  which  happily  are  much  less  common  in  this 
scliool  than  in  many  others.  These  are  described  in  the  Memphis 
report  referred  to  above. 

ARE  THE  TEXTBOC^KS  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  HAD? 

The  textbooks  in  many  of  the  subjects  are  modem  and  among  the 
very  best  of  their  class,  but  there  are  some  books  in  use  of  w^hich  this 
can  not  be  said.  Certainly  the  textbook  in  every  subject  should  be 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that 
class  so  far  as  the  persons  in  the  system  who  are  best  qualified  can 
determine  it.  No  other  consideration  than  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  ^ould  enter  into  the  choice  of  textbooks,  and  the  teachers  who 
give  the  instaliction  with  their  aid  should  have  some  voice  in  deciding 
which  books  they  shall  use.  From  the  cautious  and  guarded  refer- 
ences to  textbooks  by  some  teachers  w^e  infer  that  they  have  been 
allowed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  the  choice  of  the  tools  of 
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instruction  which  tliey  are  required  to  use.  AVe  lio])e  this  inference 
may  prove  to  be  incorrect;  but  if  it  is  correct,  the  method  of  adoptin*^ 
texts  should  be  revolutionized  and  placed  on  a  more  democratic  basis. 
If  there  is  in  the  hi^h  schools  any  teacher  who  is  incompetent  to  ren- 
der an  opinion  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  concerning  the  choice 
of  the  textbook  or  visual  aids  that  he  or  she  shall  use,  then  that 
teacher  should  be  dropped  from  the  list.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
te4\chers  arc  so  competent,  then  to  ignore  them  in  an  important  matter 
which  so  immediately  concerns  their  efficiency  is  a  tacit  snub,  even 
if  not  so  intended,  and  they  ought  not  to  submit  to  it  in  silence. 

4.  ADMINLSTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

ARE  THE  HKiH  SCHOOLS  WELI,  ORGANIZED? 

The  present  administrative  pcrsouncl  of  the  Wilmington  High 
Scihool  consists  of  eight  department  heads,  one  of  whom  is  the  act- 
ing principal,  an  office  secretary,  and  a  stenographer-clerk,  who  is 
also  a  part-time  substitute  teacher.  The  principal  of  the  school,  who 
is  a  veteran  in  the  service,  recently  became  broken  in  health  and  is 
now  unable  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  fact  that  the 
administrative  machinerj^  of  the  school  was  running  with  well-oiled 
smoothness  in  his  absence,  with  no  signs  whatever  of  disorganiza- 
tion, is  a  tribute  to  his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  inspirer  of  loy- 
alty, cooperation,  and  devotion  to  duty.  The  splendid  school  spirit  of 
the  pupils  and  their  ready  responsiveness  to  ideals  of  law  and  order 
was  attributed  by  the  teachers  who  were  questioned  to  his  influence 
and  that  of  the  heads  of  departments;  but  of  course  it  could  not  have 
l)een  secured  unless  the  teachers  themselves  had  also  shared  the  same 
influence  in  cooperation  with  their  official  superiors. 

In  spite  of  its  present  smooth  operation  there  are  defects  in  the 
organization  which  must  be  remedied  in  order  that  the  present  grade 
of  efficiency  be  maintained  and  that  further  progress  in  efficiency 
may  be  achieved.  We  recommend  that  the  acting  principal  be  at  once 
relieved  of  all  teaching  excepting  one  senior  division  in  American 
history,  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  retain  in  order  to 
keep  in  intimate  touch  with  teaching  problems  and  with  the  senior 
class.  He  should  be  fi'ee  to  give  more  time  to  administration,  super- 
vision, and  constructive  planning  for  the  future. 

AVe  recommend  that  a  man  and  a  woman  from  among  the  heads 
of  departments  be  appointed  as  acting  assistant  principals,  ami 
that  their  teaching  schedules  be  reduced  to  three  sections  per  day. 

AVe  recommend  that  the  stenographer-clerk  or  another  person 
equally  competent  for  that  work  be  designated  for  full-time  duty 
in  the  office. 
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We  recommend  that  the  library  be  at  once  stocked  with  a  careful 
selection  of  reference  books  and  general  literature,  and  that  a  trained 
librarian  who  is  also  a  successful  teacher  be  placed  in  charge.  The 
library  room  is  nicely  and  completely  furnished,  but  there  is  not  a 
book  in  it.  Furthermore^  it  is  far  too  small  for  a  school  of  such  large 
size.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  stock  of  reference  books  in 
the  study  halls  and  department  classrooms,  and  these  should  be 
furnished  with  reading  tables  and  suitable  bookshelves. 

No  large  school  can  have  its  pupils  carrying  on  really  successful 
and  efficient  library  study  if  it  must  depend  entirely  on  a  public 
library /unless  that  library  is  contiguous  to  the  school  grounds,  and 
unless  the  librarian  is  a  person  with  teaching  experience  and  thor- 
oughly intelligent  and  sympathetic  with  regard  to  school  needs. 
The  school  must  have  its  own  library,  which  need  not  be  relatively 
large,  but  should  be  especially  well  selected,  and  should  be  efficiently 
managed  by  an  expert  high-school  librarian.  It  is  not  a  disadvantage 
but  a  real  advantage  to  have  it  partially  departmentalized  and  to 
combine  the  reading-room  features  with  the  study  hall.  The  libra- 
rian should  be  under  the  immediate  authority  and  direction  of  tlie 
principal  and  coordinate  with  the  heads  of  departments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office  secretary 
and  to  the  competent  manner  in  which  the  office  records  are  kept. 

We  recommend  that  at  the  earliest  possible  occasion  tlie  present 
custom  of  assigning  pupils  to  classrooms  for  study  while  recitations 
are  being  carried  on  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  school  be  or- 
ganized on  the  study-hall  plan.  We  do  not  recommend  large  study 
halls.  A  hall  containing  more  than  from  80  to  100  pupils  is  too 
large  to  be  efficiently  managed.  There  should  be  several  study  rooms, 
and  they  should  be  distributed  on  the  different  floors.  The  adoption 
of  the  work-study-play  plan  of  organization  would  solve  this  diffi- 
culty adequately. 

A  combination  of  the  study-hall  plan  for  the  juniors  and  seniors, 
with  the  directed  study  plan  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  arrangement.  This  plan  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  Township  High  School  at  Joliet,  111.,  and  else- 
where, and  IS  strongly  recommended  by  excellent  school  men;  but 
directed  or  so-called  "  supervised  "  study  has  proved  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful with  many  teachers  who  either  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
plan  or  do  not  thoroughly  understand  its  purposes,  its  advantages, 
and  the  technic  of  handling  it.*  If  it  is  introduced,  its  workings 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  directed  by  the  supervisors  or  the 
teachers^  and  teachers  who  can  not  learn  to  conduct  it  successfully 
should  not  be  assigned  to  such  duty.    It  would  be  best  to  have  the 

•  S<w  Memphis  Rep.,  pt.  2.  loc.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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teachers  unite  in  a  careful  study  and  discussion  of  the  plan  before 
adopting  it.  We  suggest  that  such  study  be  made  during  the  coming 
semester,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  next  fall,  at  least  by  those 
teachera  who  are  especially  desirous  of  trying  it  out.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  plan  is  theoretically  right  but  difficult  of  adminis- 
tration in  a  large  school. 

We  recommend  that  in  organizing  sections  for  the  next  semester 
careful  study  be  made  in  order  to  devise  means  of  avoiding  under- 
sized and  oversized  sections  so  far  as  this  is  feasible  in  view  of  the 
suggestions  heretofore  made. 

We  recommend  that  teachers  of  English  and  science  be  relieved 
^  of  seat-room  and  study-hall  duty  in  order  that  the  former  may  have 
more  time  for  theme  examination  and  conference  criticism  and  the 
latter  more  time  for  preparing  demonstration  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments and  for  the  care  of  apparatus.  This  need  not  apply  to 
those  science  teachers  who  unfortunately  at  present  have  no  labora- 
tories and  little  or  no  apparatus  to  care  for.  The  athletic  coach 
should  be  assigned  competent  paid  assistance,  as  he  is  loaded  beyond 
all  reason  and  fairness  to  him  and  his  pupils.  We  recommend  that 
such  additional  teaching  force  be  provided  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations. 

The  entire  administrative  work  of  the  Howard  High  School  is 
carried  on  by  the  principal,  who  is  a  new  man  in  the  school.  He  has 
the  school  well  in  hand.  He  has  secured  the  loyal  and  enthiLsiastic 
support  of  the  teachers  and  the  good  will  of  the  pupils.  His  knowl- 
edge of  secondary  education  and  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
colored  children  inspire  confidence.  At  present,  due  to  the  small  en- 
rollment of  the  school,  he  can  get  on  well  without  clerical  assistance ; 
but  when  the  school  goes  to  a  new  building,  which  it  soon  must  do, 
it  will  surely  grow,  and  he  will  need  a  stenographer-clerk. 

This  school  has  no  library.  It  should  be  supplied  with  two  or 
three  hundred  much-needed  reference  voluihes,  wliich  might  be  placed 
in  the  assembly  room  along  with  a  reading  table  and  a  supply  of 
well-chosen  periodicals.  If  tliis  is  done,  the  library  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  principal  emeritus,  assisted  by  voluntary 
pupil  librarians. 

IS  THE  SUPERVISION  EFFECTIVE  V 

From  the  teachers'  questionnaire  we  learn  that  supervisory  visits 
by  principal  and  heads  of  departments  have  been  frequent  in  most 
of  the  classrooms  of  the  Wilmington  High  Schools,  and  that  they 
have  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  Six  teachers  mention  helpful  co- 
operation, suggestions,  and  criticisms;  four  mention  help  and  en- 
couragement in  dealing  with  pupils;  three,  personal  encouragement 
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and  stimulus  to  greater  endeavor.  Five  think  that  the  presence  of 
the  supervisors  reenforces  teaching,  and  influences  pupils  to  co- 
operate better.  One  mentions  help  in  the  solution  of  difficult  situa- 
tions; one,  help  in  understanding  records  and  clerical  work.  One 
mentions  discussions  of  classroom  methods  in  the  school  in  connec- 
tion with  department  meetings  as  being  especially  helpful.  One  says 
that  the  pupils  comprehend  that  the  office  is  on  the  alert.  Six  teach- 
ers either  received  no  supervisory  visits  that  they  can  recall  or  can 
think  of  no  particular  benefits  derived  from  them.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  answers  that  with  few  exceptions  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
supervision  has  been  satisfactory  and  helpful. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers,  departmental  and  gen- 
eral teachers'  meetings  have  been  frequent,  but  are  not  regarded  as 
burdensome.  The  testimony  as  to  the  direct  helpfulness  of  these 
meetings  is  not  so  strong  and  positive  as  that  regarding  the  class 
visitation. 

In  the  Howard  High  School  visits  from  both  principal  and  prin- 
cipal emeritus  are  i^eported  by  some  teachers,  and  some  emphatically 
state  that  they  have  received  benefit  and  encouragement  from  such 
visits.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  suggest  that  supervision  from  ex- 
perts in  their  special  subjects  would  be  helpful  to  them.  They 
report  that  their  relations  with  the  administration  of  the  schools  are 
personally  satisfactory.  They  all  repoil  that  their  greatest  dif- 
ficulties arise  from  the  lack  of  a  suitable  building  and  adequate 
equipment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are  right 
about  this. 

From  the  answers  given  by  the  teachers  and  from  our  own  studies 
of  the  situation  we  conclude  that  the  supervision  in  the  high  school 
in  both  quality  and  quantity  is  considerably  above  the  average  of 
that  found  in  schools  of  their  class.  It  appears  that  the  supervisors 
are  especially  successful  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  working  rela- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  teachers  whom  they  supervise. 

As  we  have  already  indicated  elsewhere,  our  opinion  is  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  supervisors  to  extend  and  greatly  improve  the  super- 
visory work  they  are  now  doing.  However,  this  can  not  be  expected 
of  them  unless  their  teaching  and  executive  burdens,  which  are  now 
ver^'  hea\'7,  be  reduced  sufficiently  in  order  that  they  may  have  more 
free  time  both  to  supervise  more  and  to  make  more  careful  and 
intensive  preparation  for  supervision.  Thorough  and  intensive 
suj>ervi8ion  requires  analysis  and  scientific  study  of  teaching  prob- 
lems. If  carried  on  in  a  thoroughlj^  modem  way,  it  includes  giving 
standard  tests  and  making  educational  measurements  involving  sta- 
tistical analysis.  Such  work  consumes  time  and  strength,  but  is 
productive  of  much  good,  for  it  locates  difficulties  and  prescribes  spe- 
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cific  remedies.  But  no  person  can  do  much  of  it  if  he  is  already 
burdened  as  heavily  as  the  principals  and  heads  of  depai-tments  are 
now  burdened.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  here  to  emphasize  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  recitation  schedule  of  each  department  head  in 
the  Wilmington  High  School  be  reduced  to  three  sections  per  day, 
and  that  supervising  halls  and  study  rooms  be  delegated  to  others  of 
whom  planning  and  intensive  study  of  supervisory  problems  are  not 
required.  AVith  this  and  the  other  administrative  changes  that  we 
have  recommended  above,  the  administrative  and  supervisory  organi- 
zation of  the  high  schools  might  be  placed  on  an  unusually  satis- 
factory basis  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  present  school 
year. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  however,  the  commission  desires  to 
m^ke  a  recommendation  which,  if  followed,  would  benefit  all  the 
schools  as  Avell  as  the  high  schools.  This  is  that  a  man  be  engaged 
as  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  whose  duties  shall  con- 
sist^ in,, supervising  the  high  schools  primarily  and  acting  as  head 
of  a  department  of  educational  research  and  efficiency  for  the  entire 
system.  The  position  would  require  the  services  of  a  high-gi'ade 
man  with  special  knowledge  of  the  administrative  and  teaching 
problems. of  senior  and  junior  high  schools,  and  w^ith  expert  knowl- 
edge of  educational  measurements,  intelligence  tests,  and  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  school  administration.  The  salary,  rank, 
and  authority  of  such  an  officer  should  be  next  below  those  of  the 
superintendent,  in  order  to  attract  to  the  position  a  man  of  the 
requisite  attainments  and  ability.  AVith  such  a  person  as  the  chief 
supervisor  of  the  high-school  teaching,  not  so  much  work  and  in- 
tensive study  of  supervising  problems  and  not  so  much  responsi- 
bility need  be  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the}'  might  therefore  continue  to  teach  as  many  pui)ils 
as  they  are  now  teaching. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION, 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  beginnings  which  have  l)een 
made  in  AVilmington  looking  toward  a  shift  to  the  junior  high-school 
form  of  organization  be  extended  and  that  ultimately  adequate  pro- 
schools  suitably  placed  in  respect  to  school 

nth,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  Wilrtiing- 
in  buildings  suitably  placed  and  equipped, 
jlieving  the  present  congestion  and  at  the 
itional  advantages  the  value  of  which  it  is 
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advanta<;es  ok  thi:  .uniou  iiic;ii-s('iiool  organization. 

By  bringing  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  together  at  a 
central  point  it  will  be  iM)ssible  for  the  school  department  to  offer  to 
the  pupils  in  such  grades  a  choice  in  the  subjects. of  study.  In  the 
usual  ward  school  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  offer  any 
option,  for  as  one  proceeds  upward  in  the  grades  of  the  system  the 
attendance  falls  off  rapidly.  The  seventh  grade,  therefore,  is  always 
very  much  smaller  than  preceding  grades,  and  in  many  schools  it  is 
l>arel\^  large  enough  to  maintain  two  classes.  From  the  standpoint 
of  expense  alone,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  offer  to  the 
seventh  grade,  scattered  as  it  is  among  a  number  of  schools,  a  variety 
of  choice  in  subjects  to  be  studied.  Such  opportunity  can  be  pro- 
vide<l  only  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  are  grouped  together 
to  make  each  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  assignment  of  a 
teacher.  There  can  be  little  question  that  by  the  time  young  people 
hnve  reached  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  their  tastes, 
aptitudes,  and  abilities  are  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  giviiig' 
tlieni  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  some  preference  in  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  to  be  studied.  An  organization  of  the  school  system 
whei-eby  such  grades  are  brought  together  in  numbei*s  is  the  oitTy' 
arrangement,  within  reasonable  limits  of  expense,  through  which 
this  variety  can  be  secured. 

By  bringing  together  in  this  way  a  nimiber  of  pupils  of  the  ages 
and  attainments  of  those  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  faculty  have  an  oppoilunity  of  initiating  a  splendid 
work  through  the  student-body  organization  that  can  thereby  be 
formed.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  the  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping the  social  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  through  it  teach- 
ing him  how  to  conduct  himself  among  his  fellows,  and  at  an  age 
when  the  instinct  for  establishing  social  relationships  runs  high. 
Perhaps  no  less(m  is  of  greater  practical  value  to  the  individual  than 
tliat  of  learning  how  to  get  on  with  his  fellows  without  compromis- 
ing his  principles  and  standards.  The  activities  coming  naturally 
tfirough  participation  in  a  live  student-body  organization  provide 
unusual  opportunities  for  teaching  such  lessons  concretel\%  naturally, 
and  therefore  effectively.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  a  student-body 
organization  high  standards  of  conduct  and  character  can  be  secured 
and  a  general  school  morale  developed  as  in  no  other  way.  It  has 
been  found,  too,  that  a  measure  of  student  government  can  be  intro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  such  a  plan  with  advantage  to  those  who 
participate  in  the  work  and  with  beneficial  reaction  uix)n  the  tone  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  observed  that  students  in  the  junior  high 
bchool  who  by  means  of  such  activities  develop  confidence  in  them- 
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selves  very  quickly  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  student  body  of 
the  senior  high  school  when  that  school  is  reached.  Thus  with  such 
an  internal  organization  of  the  students  as  this  plan  provides  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  and  undeveloped  field  exists  wherein  can  be 
secured  highly  significant  results  of  a  very  practical  character. 

IVfEN  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Again,  a  segmentation  of  the  divisions  of  the  public-school  system, 
in  accordance  with  such  a  plan,  fully  justifies  the  paying  of  high- 
school  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  the  junior  school  group  who  have 
certificates  of  high-school  grade.  Where  this  is  done,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  command  the  services  of  young  men  who  are  college  grad- 
uates and  who  are  willing  to  enter  these  grades  as  teachers  and  to 
remain  therein  for  a  time.  The  customary  arrangement,  wherein 
the  seventh  or  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  grouped  with  the 
elementary  division,  and  wherein  the  elementary  school  schedule 
o;aly  applies,  offers  no  inducement  to  such  men.  In  consequence,  in 
most  communities  throughout  the  United  States  the  sorry  fact  is 
that  generations  of  boys  and  girls  are  passing  through  the  entire 
elementary  period  of  school  life  without  at  any  time  ever  having 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher.  It  frequently  happens, 
therefore,  that  a  child  is  never  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  until 
he  reaches  the  high  school,  and  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  school 
population  of  the  land  never  enter  the  high  school,  it  is  cle^r  that 
the  criticism  that  our  school  system  is  tending  toward  a  feminiza- 
tion of  the  children  is  a  just  one. 

THE   SENIOR    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Then,  through  such  a  grouping  as  this  plan  proposes,  it  would 
seem  that  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  could  be  made  more  in- 
tensive than  it  usually  is,  with  higher  standards  of  scholarship 
and  more  rigid  requirements  than  universally  obtain,  and  this*  with- 
out working  a  hardship  upon  the  young  people  who  enter  the  school ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  if  the  work  in  the  junior  high  school  be  care- 
fully and  efficiently  done,  the  incoming  students  will  develop  a 
much  more  serious  attitude  toward  their  work,  and  will  have 
oriented  themselves  better  and  more  quickly  in  their  subjects. 

Moi'eover,  the  pupils  entering  the  senior  high  school  will  have  de- 
veloped in  the  junior  high  school  a  greater  cohesion  than  obtains 
nnder  the  old  form  of  organization.  Under  the  customary  plan, 
pupils  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small  numbers  and  from  many 
schools.  They  are  lacking  in  anything  approaching  community 
feeling  or  a  feeling  of  group  responsibility.  They  have  had  no 
experience  in  organized  action  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  in- 
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dividual  responsibility  in  personally  contributing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  student-body  sentiment  that  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in  its 
purpose  and  influence. 

In  consequence,  it  is  diflScult  for  the  student  body  of  the  school 
to  assimilate  such  pupils  properly  and  completely,  and  if  tlie  exist- 
ing school  morale  be  low,  these  incomers  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  lift 
it.  With  two  or  three  years  of  community  life  at  the  junior  high- 
school  center  wherein  the  administrative  methods  are  shaped  to  de- 
velop this  responsibility,  the  pupils  would  necessarily  enter  the 
senior  high  school  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to  school 
standards  than  obtains  under  the  present  procedure. 

5.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

WHAT   SHOULD   BE   DOXE   WITH   THE   HOWARD   HIGH   SCHOOL? 

As  to  die  Howard  High  School  only  one  statement  need  be  made. ' 
The  building  is  utterly  unfit  for  occupation  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  equipment  is  entirely  inadequate.  This  school  should  have  im- 
mediately a  new,  safe,  and  thoroughly  modern  building  large 
enough  to  allow  for  a  large  increase  in  enrollment  and  so  designed 
that  it  can  be  added  to  when  still  more  space  is  needed.  Nothing 
else  should  satisfy 'the  people  of  Wilmington,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, and  both  should  be  equally  proud  of  i^  when  it  has  been  pro- 
vided. In  such  a  building  adequate  facilities  and  apparatus  should 
be  provided  for  both  prevocational  and  vocational  instruction  in  man- 
ual and  household  arts,  for  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  geo- 
graphical laboratories,  for  a  combined  library  and  study  hall,  for  a 
gjmnasiuDtt  and  auditorium,  either  combined  or  separate,  for  a  com- 
modioas  office  and  rest  rooms,  for  art  and  mechanical  drawing  rooms, 
and  for  a  completely  equipped  cafeteria.  The  building  should  be 
placed  in  a  favorable  locality  on  a  lot  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
adequate  space  for  organized  games  and  free  play.  Space  for  in- 
struction in  gardening  is  also  highly  important;  space  for  the 
gradual  development  of  such  short,  intensive  trade  courses  as  we 
have  recommended  should  be  provided.  In  designing  such  a  build- 
ing particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  proper  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation  of  the  rooms;  and  the  rooms  should  be  specially 
designed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

IS   THE   WILMINGTON    HIGH-SCHOOL  PL.\XT  SATISFACTORY? 

The  buildings  of  the  Wilmington  High  School  fall  far  short  of 
being  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  A 
colossal  mistake  was  made  in  placing  the  new  building  alongside 
the  older  one.    By  this  mistake,  not  only  was  the  only  available 
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playground  space  eliminated,  but  still  worse,  nearly  all  of  the  class- 
rooms of  both  buildings  that  face  the  narrow  court  between  them 
were  at  once  rendered  useless  for  school  purposes,  because  each 
building  shuts  off  the  sky  light  from  the  other.  It  is  a  well-recog- 
nized law  of  school  architecture  that  no  school  building  should  be 
placed  nearer  to  any  obstruction  than  twice  the  height  of  the  ob- 
struction. This  would  require  approximately  a  distance  of  150 
feet  between  the  two  buildings.  The  actual  disUmce  is  less  than  20 
feet.  At  least  eight  rooms  in  the  older  building  and  a  corresponding 
number  in  the  new  building  were  found  to  be  useless  or  seriously 
defective  with  regard  to  adequate  access  of  daylight  They  are  good 
only  for  storage  space,  for  rest  or  committee  rooms,  for  night- 
school  work,  or  for  other  such  purposes  where  little  light  is  needed 
or  where  artificial  light  may  habitually  be  used.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  this  loss.  Most  of  these  rooms  are  now  in  use  as  class- 
rooms, and  even  the  artificial  light  is  inadequate.  A  proper  State 
building  code,  properly  enforced,  would  prohibit  their  use  as 
schoolrooms.  Neither  is  there  any  remedy  for  the  loss  of  space  due 
to  poor  designing  of  the  hall,  cloakroom,  and  pipe-shaft  space,  and 
to  the  too  great  width  of  the  classrooms  in  the  new  building. 

In  the  future  school-building  enterprises  of  Wilmington  the  board 
should  see  to  it  that  the  advice  of  competent  persons,  familiar  with 
school  needs,  is  obtained  and  used  by  the  architects  employe<l  to  de-' 
sign  buildings,  unless  the  architects  employed  are  themselves  recog- 
nized specialists  in  school  architecture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the 
latter  kind  of  architects  should  be  employed.  Even  an  expert  school 
architect  should  be  required  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  heads 
of  departments  and  special  teachers  with  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  details  of  laboratories,  shops,  and  special  rooms.  From 
the  carefully  guarded  answei"s  to  our  questions  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  neither  the  principal  nor  any  science  teacher  was  consulted  or 
allowed  to  make  any  suggestion  when  the  high-school  annex  was  de- 
signed. There  should  te  no  repetition  of  such  folly.  If  the  local  school 
men  are  not  thought  competent  to  give  advice  of  value  with  reference 
to  a  projected  new  building  such  ad\dce  should  be  sought  outside, 
and  it  should  be  the  best  obtainable. 

Numerous  bad  defects  about  the  building  were  noted.  For  ex- 
ample, the  girls'  gymnasium  has  no  showers,  a  frfct  which  cuts  down" 
the  usefulness  of  the  girls'  physical  training  work  50  or  75  per  cent. 
All  of  the  laboratory  rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils 
they  are  designed  to  accommodate,  excepting  the  domestic-science 
kitchens  and  the  sewing  laboratory,  which  is  too  large.  Physiology 
and  geography  are  wholly  without  laboratory  facilities;  and  the^ 
rooms  in  which  they  are  taught  are  too  small  even  for  suitability  as 
classrooms  for  those  subjects.    The  lobby  sp^ce  and  stairways  to  the 
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cafeteria,  which  itself  is  otherwise  commodious  and  excellent  both 
as  to  appointments  and  management,  are  inadequate  to  provide 
proper  access  and  waiting  space,  a  condition  which  results  in  conges- 
tion and  consequent  diflBculties  and  wasted  time  in  comfortably  man- 
aging the  pupils  at  the  lunch  periods. 

There  is  only  one  covered  passageway  between  the  two  buildings, 
that  on  the  second  floor.  Further  relief  can  and  ought  to  be  provided 
by  building  a  second  bridge  above  the  first;  but  two  double  passages 
or  one  twice  as  wide  should  have  been  provided.  As  it  is,  many  pupils 
may  have  to  pass  from  the  upper  floor  of  one  building  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  other,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  the  bridge  and  back 
again  in  order  to  do  so.  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  much  stair  climbing  is  bad  for  many  adol^*^ 
cent  girls ;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  much  waste  of  time. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  two  junior  high  schools  be  adopted,  the  enrollment  of  the 
Wilmington  High  School  wUl  be  materially  reduced.  When  this  is 
done  it  may  be  possible  to  make  some  changes  in  the  building  that 
will  provide  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  that  we  have  noted.  Ger* 
tainly  additional  laboratory  space  should  be  provided,  so  that  physi- 
ology and  geography  may  be  taught  by  laboratory  methods  and  so 
that  the  overcrowding  at  least  in  the  biological  and  general  science 
laboratories  may  be  remedied,  and  so  that  these  laboratories  may  be 
equipped  and  operated  efficiently. 

is  THE  EQUIPMENT  ADEQUATE  ? 

In  no  department  did  we  find  the  ecjuipment  of  the  Wilmington 
High  School  fully  adequate.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  good  maps 
for  geography,  history,  English,  and  foreign  languages  and  litera- 
ture, but  in  no  case  could  either  the  number  or  variety  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  a  school  of  1,300  pupils.  Every  teacher  of  these  sub- 
jects should  have  wall  maps  at  hand  for  instant  use  covering  all  the 
important  localities  and  geographical  features  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  these  studies.  The  same  maps  may  be  used  by  different 
teachers  if  their  rooms  are  close  together ;  but  experience  shows  that 
if  a  teacher  has  to  send  to  a  distant  part  of  a  building  for  a  map, 
she  simply  will  not  use  it.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  most  teachers  to 
use  maps  anyhow;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  no  obstacles  should 
Ijc  thrown  in  the  teachers'  way. 

There  should  also  be  a  good  number  and  variety  of  blackboard 
outline  maps  on  which  geographical  relations  can  be  shoAvn  with 
colored  crayons.  The  observer  was  not  able  to  find  any  of  these  in 
the  school :  and  many  of  the  teachers  were  not  even  cognizant  of  their 
great  utility. 
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The  equipment  for  chemistry  is  fairly  complete;  but  that  tor 
physics  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  in  quantity  and  variety,  and 
there  is  not  nearly  enough  cabinet  space  in  which  properly  to 
house  it. 

The  biology  laboratory  and  the  general  science  laboratory  have 
tables  crowded  into  them  so  thickly  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  about  in  them.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  pupil  in 
the  biology  class  to  get  to  the  blackboard  if  he  happens  not  to  be 
seated  next  to  it.  In  neither  of  these  laboratories  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  apparatus  and  supplies  to  make  efficient  laboratory 
instruction  possible,  and  in  neither  of  them  is  there  sufficient  elbow 
room  for  the  pupils  to  work  effectively  with  it  if  they  had  it.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  not  adequate  cabinet  space  in  which  to  store 
apparatus  and  materials;  and  if  cabinets  were  provided  there  is 
no  available  space  in  which  these  might  be  placed. 

In  the  rooms  where  physiology  and  geography  are  taught  there 
ate  limited  amounts  of  illustrative  material,  but  not  enough  cabinet 
space  in  which  to  keep  them,  and  no  space  in  which  to  install  such 
cabinets.  Neither  room  has  a  demonstration  table,  so  that  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  can  not  be  made  without  the  greatest, 
of  difficulty,  and  then  not  so  that  all  pupils  can  see  them.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  possibility  of  individual  laboratory  work  in  these  sub- 
jects under  such  conditions,  although  it  is  as  necessary  in  these 
sciences  as  in  any  other. 

The  art  room  has  no  water  supply,  a  condition  which  is  obviously 
absurd;  and  there  is  almost  nothing  in  it  in  the  way  of  modern 
equipment  for  teaching  the  various  phases  of  pure  and  applied  art 
and  art  appreciation  that  are  emphasized  in  our  best  modem  high 
schools  and  technical  schools.  The  room  is  also  crowded  with  too 
many  desks,  and  lacks  cabinets  for  the  preservation  of  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  for  the  pupils'  work  and  tools. 

The  equipments  and  conduct  of  the  departments  of  household  and 
manual  arts  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  special  parts  of  this 
report  tliat  are  devoted  to  those  subjects. 

In  the  various  rooms  and  the  halls  of  both  schools*  we  were  glad 
to  observe  an  unusually  generous  and  well-selected  assortment  of 
good  pictures  and  casts.  This  feature  is  very  creditable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

We  found  on  questioning  the  teachers  of  science  that  it  has  been 
very  difficult  for  them  to  get  equipment.  They  make  requests  for 
needed  materials  year  after  year  without  getting  them.  One  teacher 
ordered  a  certain  kind  of  equipment  for  five  years  in  succession 
before  she  got  it,  and  has  been  asking  for  two  years  for  another  kind 
of  necessary  equipment  and  has  not  yet  secured  it.    One  teacher  sent 
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in  a  request  for  a  ease  in  which  to  keep  specimens,  and  another 
teacher  who  did  not  order  such  a  case  got  one  and  kept  it.  The 
first  of  the  two  teachers  could  not  get  another.  In  1917  a  requisition 
was  sent  through  for  12  microscopes,  a  very  modest  request  con- 
sidering the  school  had  none.  Through  some  negligence  or  delay 
or  haggling  over  prices  the  time  went  by  when  tlie  microscopes 
could  be  obtained  at  any  price.  They  were  finally  purchased  and 
installed  in  1920,  but  there  were  only  6  instead  of  the  12  asked  for, 
and  the  6  then  cost  more  than  the  12  would  have  cost  if  they  had  been 
promptly  purchased  when  asked  for. 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  something  woe- 
fully deficient  in  the  equipment  of  the  high  schools  of  Wilmington 
and  also  something  radically  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  requisi- 
tions are  handled  and  supplies  purchased.  The  only  hope  for  better 
things  must  lie  in  the  possibility  that  the  organization  of  the  board 
of  education  and  its  methods  of  transacting  business  may  be  changed 
fundamentally  and  placed  on  a  business  basis.  Supplies  for  schools 
should  be  ordered  and  purchased  according  to  business  principles. 
With  the  present  method  of  filling  requisitions,  no  board  members, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  can  bring  about  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  schools. 

Equipment  should  be  budgeted  and  apportioned  yearly.  Defi- 
ciences  should  be  made  up.  Worn-out  and  used-up  equipment  should 
be  replaced  annually.  Department  heads  should  prepare  their  re- 
quests for  the  annual  budget,  and  these  sliould  be  reviewed  and 
adjusted  by  the  principal.  Specifications  should  be  so  made  that 
the  teachers  will  get  in  each  case  exactly  the  articles  that  they  want 
and  not  some  cheap  substitute.  Purchases  should  not  be  made  by 
members  of  the  school  board  acting  as  committeemen,  but  by  a 
regularly  constituted  purchasing  agent.  The  man  appointed  to  such 
a  position  should  be  sufficiently  intelligent  and  sufficiently  sympa- 
thetic toward  school  needs  so  that  he  will  act  toward  the  school  men 
as  an  agent  and  helper  and  not  as  a  dictator,  as  business  agents  of 
school  boards  are  too  often  wont  to  do. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  school-board  organiza- 
tion, the  board  and  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  can  not  hope  to  have 
their  schools  rank  with  the  best  institutions  of  their  class  unless  they 
take  measures  to  have  them  properly  housed  and  equipped. 

6.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  high-school  enrollments  are  small  relative  to  those  of  other 
communities  where  educational  sentiment  is  at  its  best.  Measiu^es 
should  be  taken  to  create  a  better  and  more  united  sentiment  in  the 
community  for  the  support  of  the  public  high  schools. 
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2.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  retardation  and  elimination  affect* 
ing  high-school  pupils.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  better  tbe 
schools  with  respect  to  both  these  conditions. 

3.  There  are  far  too  many  failures  among  the  high-school  pupils. 
Eemedies  for  this  condition  should  be  sought  and  applied. 

4.  Too  many  pupils  who  have  not  the  mental  stamina  and  ambi- 
tion to  go  through  a  college  coui'se  are  entering  the  college  prepara- 
tory curriculums  and  making  a  failure  of  it.  The  school  should  set 
up  and  maintain  a  system  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
which  should  study  the  pupils  and  direct  their  efforts  into  the 
channels  where  success  is  most  probable.  The  pupils  do  not  ex- 
ercise enough  care  and  intelligence  in  choosing  their  curriculums. 

6.  The  curriculums  should  be  overhauled  and  reconstructed  so  as 
better  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils. 

6.  The  high  schools  do  not  make  a  good  showing  on  the  educa- 
ti9nal  qualifications  of  half  their  teachers;  and  in  general  the  least 
effective  teaching  is  most  common  in  those  departments  where  the 
average  training  of  the  teachers  is  lowest.  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  are  noncollege  graduates  have  made  commendable  efforts  to 
improve  themselves,  but  usually  by  rather  superficial  methods.  Evi- 
dently the  scholastic  requirements  have  been  too  easy  in  the  past. 
More  recent  appointments  show  a  tendency  to  stiffen  the  require- 
ments. .  This  policy  should  be  continued  with  respect  to  all  new  ap- 
pointments; and  every  teacher  should  b^  required  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  by  a  certain  minimum  of  methodical  study.  Those  not 
willing  to  carry  on  each  year  some  definite  study  that  is  acceptable 
for  college  credit,  either  graduate  or  undergraduate,  unless  deterred 
by  ill  health,  should  be  dismissed  or  retired  on  pension,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  merits  of  the  case  indicate. 

7.  The  majority  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  scheduled  for  too 
many  or  too  large  classes,  or  both,  and  are  required  to  superintend 
study  sections  while  teaching.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  these  conditions. 

8.  Although  the  condition  is  not  so  bad  as  in  some  schools,  there 
are  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  too  many  undei-sized  and  over- 
sized classes.  All  the  latter  and  as  many  as  feasible  of  the  former 
should  l>e  eliminated. 

9.  The  administration  of  the  high  schools  is  very  good,  but  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  officers  of  the  Wilmington .  High 
School  should  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  teaching  duties  in  order 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 

10.  The  supervision  is  very  good,  but  ways  and  means  for  further 
improving  it  are  pointed  out  in  the  report. 
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11.  The  appointment  of  an  assistant  superintendent  who  shall  be 
supervisor  of  high  schools  and  educational  efficiency  expert  for  all 
the  schools  is  recommended. 

12.  A  special  study  of  the  art  work  is  recommended  in  order  that 
it  may  be  determined  how  this  department  may  be  made  more 
educative,  more  practical,  more  effective,  and  how  it  may  be  made 
attractive  to  more  of  the  pupils. 

13.  The  Howard  High  School  should  be  housed  in  a  new  and  mod- 
ern building  and  provided  with  vocational  as  well  as  college  prepara- 
tory coursers. 

14.  The  buildings  of  the  Wilmington  High  School  are  in  general 
not  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  We  recommend  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  facts  and  suggestions  made  in  the  report  looking  to- 
ward possible  remedies  for  some  of  the  defects  of  design. 

15.  The  Howard  High  School  has  almost  no  equipment,  and  the 
e<[uipment  of  the  Wilmington  High  School  is  sadly  deficient  in 
nearly  every  department.  We  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be 
•taken  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 

52710'*— 21 8 
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Chapter  III. 
SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SUBJECTS. 

1.  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  the  fact  that  it  has  practically  no  kindergartens,  Wilmington  is 
an  exception  among  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States.  Of  these,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Hartford  adopted  kindergartens  over  30  years 
ago;  New  York,  nearly  30;  Washington  and  Newark,  over  20;  and 
Baltimore,  nearly  15.  The  State  of  Delaware  makes  an  equally  poor 
showing  in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  its  neighbors.  Until  re- 
cently New  York  held  first  rank  and  New  Jersey  second  among  the 
States  in  proportion  of  children  of  kindergarten  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens.  Within  the  past  three  years  California  has  risen  to 
the  first  rank,  with  32  per  cent  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age 
in  kindergartens ;  New  York  second  with  30 ;  and  New  Jersey  third 
with  29.  Pennsylvania  has  kindergartens  in  all  its  large  cities.  In 
comparison  with  these,  Delaware's  3  per  cent  makes  but  a  poor  show- 
ing, and  even  this  is  attributable  not  to  public  but  to  private  kinder- 
gartens. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  kindergarten 
and  its  value.  It  has  had  several  good  private  kindergartens  for 
years.  Tlie  Tower  Hill  School,  a  new  high-grade  private  school,  has 
an  admirably  equipped  kindergarten,  because  those  who  organized 
it  believe  a  school  to  be  incomplete  without  one.  The  three  social 
centers  in  Wilmington  each  have  a  kindergarten,  and  each  considers 
it  invaluable  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  program  of  social  service. 
Because  some  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  believe  that  the  schools 
should  render  a  like  service,  they  have  taken  a  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  kindergartens  by  paying  the  salaries  of  two  kin- 
dergartners,  for  whom  the  school  authorities  furnished  the  rooms. 
One  of  these  has  been  placed  upon  the  public-school  pay  roll  the  cur- 
rent year.  One  other  public  kindergarten  has  been  opened,  desig- 
nated as  a  "Primary  Circle.""  A  beginning  has  been  made,  but  a 
beginning  only.  In  fairness  to  the  other  children  of  the  city,  the 
privilege  now  enjoyed  by  a  few  should  be  extended  to  all. 

KINDERGARTEN    INFLUENCE    NEEDED    IX    PRIMARY    CwRADES. 

To  bring  the  Wilmington  schools  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  country  the  authorities  will  need  to  take  the  kindergarten  into 
far  greater  account  than  they  have  thus  far  done.    One  of  the  weak 
114 
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spots  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  at  the  present  time  is  the 
beginning  work.  Statistics  show  that  25  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  first  grade  throughout  the  country  fail  to  pass  on  to  the  sec- 
ond grade  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  test  being  their  ability  to 
read  according  to  the  standards  set.  This  indicates  that  the  begin- 
ning work  is  not  yet  organized  upon  the  right  basis,  and  that  the 
children  are  thrust  into  the  work  of  the  three  R's  too  soon.  To  carry 
the  work  in  these  successfully  they  need  such  a  foundation  as  the 
kindergarten  gives.  Children  from  4  to  8  years  of  age  are  in  a 
period  of  their  development  wherein  they  need  much  physical  activ- 
ity in  the  form  of  directed  play  and  much  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  through  investigation  and  experimentation  and 
expression  with  materials  of  different  kinds.  To  deprive  them  of  this 
is  to  hinder  their  best  development.  The  kindergarten  meets  the 
needs  of  this  period,  and  it  is  not  until  these  needs  have  been  satisfied 
that  children  see  any  meaning  or  feel  any  real  interest  in  learning 
the  three  R's. 

Children  who  enter  kindergarten  at  5  not  only  run  less  risk  of 
faihng  in  the  customary  work  of  the  first  grade,  but  are  capable  of 
doing  work  of  a  much  better  quality.  That  the  kindergarten  pre- 
vents retardation  has  been  proved  repeatedly.  No  study  has  yet 
been  made  of  the  cost  of  the  first-year  repeaters  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  kindergartens  as  a  prevention  of  repeaters,  but  in  view  of 
the  many  problems  to  which  a  large  percentage  of  repeaters  give 
rise,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  preventive  measure  would 
eventually  prove  to  be  the  economical  one.  But  whatever  their  cost, 
Wilmington  can  ill  afford  not  to  provide  kindergartens.  Its  children 
need  them  that  they  may  gain  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and  that  they 
miy  have  an  opportunity  to  use  eyes  and  hands  in  purposeful  joy- 
giving  activity.  It  needs  them  so  that  they  may  learn  to  play — to 
play  cooperatively  as  a  basis  for  true  American  citizenship  later  on. 

The  value  of  the  kindergarten  in  a  school  system  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  itself,  however,  even 
as  a  prevention  of  failures  later  on.  One  of  its  greatest  values  lies 
in  its  suggestion  for  right  methods  in  the  grades  to  follow.  Its 
methods  are  right  because  they  are  based,  upon  the  conception  that 
education  is  something  more  than  a  mechanical  system  of  training, 
thai  it  is  instead  a  process  of  development.  Those  who  accept  this 
view  hold  that  the  facts  of  children's  development  at  a  given  period 
njnst  determine  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  education  at  that 
period-  It  is  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  that  is  revolutionizing 
the  organization  and  methods  of  school  work  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  the  primary  grades.  The  kindergarten  has  illustrated  the 
new  ideals  and  methods,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  primary  schools 
throughout  the  country  that  have  reorganized  the  customary  work 
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in  these  grades  in  accordance  with  the  principles  implied  in  the  con- 
ception. 

If  these  principles  were  applied  in  the  Wilmington  schools  to-day, 
they  would  occasion  many  changes.  Placing  less  emphasis  upon  the 
mastery  of  the  three  R's  at  the  beginning  would  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these.  The  advocates  of  the  new  education  believe  that 
children  just  entering  school  have  more  important  needs  than  these, 
even  though  they  enter  at  the  age  of  6.  The  three  K's  are  important 
means  to  an  important  end,  but  children  do  not  sense  tl)eir  value  at 
the  beginning.  A  second  change  would  be  the  devoting  of  a  greater 
amount  of  time  to  physical  education  in  the  form  of  play  instead  of 
formal  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  organizing  of  the  daily  schedule 
so  as  to  require  more  active  work  and  fewer  periods  of  sitting.  A 
third  would  be  an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  facts  that  have 
interest  and  value  for  little  children — ^the  planting,  growth,  and  har- 
vesting of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Such  observation  is  neces- 
sary to  intelligent  work  in  the  customary  school  subjects.  A  fourth 
would  be  the  devoting  of  additional  time  to  the  manual  arts,  and 
making  the  work  in  modeling,  drawing,  and  constructing  a  real  ex- 
pression of  the  children's  own  knowledge.  It  is  by  working  out  such 
projects  as  the  rooms  in  a  house,  the  grocery  store  with  its  fruits  and 
vegetables  or  the  garden  or  farm,  that  children  find  real  motives  for 
art  expression  or  for  learning  to  read  and  write.  Such  projects  af- 
ford opportunity  for  children  to  exercise  their  own  initiative  and 
therefore  to  do  real  thinking.  The  adoption  of  this  method  would 
therefore  constitute  still  another  change,  one  of  great  importance. 

The  points  in  which  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  would 
improve  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  in  Wilmington  are  those 
in  which  the  work  at  present  has  been  rated  weak.  As  at  pres- 
ent organized  the  work  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  beginners — 
physical  exercises,  nature  observation,  and  art — receives  but  scant  at- 
tention ;  and  that  least  adapted  to  their  needs,  that  of  the  three  R's, 
is  the  work  most  stressed.  Wilmington  has  therefore  a  double  need 
for  kindergartens.  There  are  still  some  States  where  no  legal  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  by  public 
funds,  but  this  is  not  the  cage  in  Delaware.  Any  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  in  Delaware's  largest  city  should  plan  for 
the  adoption  of  kindergartens,  in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the 
school  work  may  be  strengthened.  For  a  discussion  of  other  aspects 
of  kindergarten  practice  see  Bureau  of  Education  surveys  of  Mem- 
phis, Hawaii,  and  Winchester,  Mass. 

2.  HOME  ECONOMICS  INSTRUCTION. 

Home  economics  instruction  is  now  accepted  as  an  essential  part 
of  all  public-school  courses  for  girls.     At  present  two-thirds  of  all 
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of  the  larger  school  systems  require  courses  in  this  subject  for  girls 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  8.000  high  schools 
maintain  departments  of  home  economics. 

Progress  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  choice  of  subject  matter 
in  home  economics  has  been  rapid.  Experiences  during  the  war 
period  exhibited  both  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  home 
economics  instruction  as  previously  given  and  resulted  in  many 
radical  changes  being  made  in  home  economics  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive schools.  Among  the  most  marked  modifications  was  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  all  so-called  sewing  courses,  and  abandonment 
of  the  formal  method  of  teaching  by  "  models  "  and  an  adaptation 
of  all  projects  to  the  actual  home  conditions  of  the  pupils.  In 
like  manner  food  courses  were  changed  and  emphasis  placed  upon 
health  and  thrift.  New  stress  was  placed  upon  sanitation,  home  care 
of  the  sick,  and  household  management.  Hence  home  economics  is 
now  interpreted  to  include  such  instruction  as  develops  a  degree  of 
skillfulness  in  fundamental  household  activities,  aids  in  the  for- 
mation of  right  health  habits,  promotes  home  helpfulness,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  establishment  of  acceptable  standards  of  American 
home  life. 

Efficient  home  economies  instruction  also  encourages  a  wise  use 
of  material,  time,  and  money  in  securing  physical  comforts  for  the 
home,  it  stimulates  an  interest  in  all  civic  affairs  that  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  its  inmates,  and  it 
assists  in  creating  among  the  students  a  social  consciousness. 

Broadly  conceived  and  carefully  planned  courses  of  study,  capable 
and  well-trained  teachers,  competent  supervisors,  proper  scheduling, 
and  adequate  and  suitable  rooms  are  all  essential  to  successful  home 
economics   instruction. 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  IN  WILMINGTON   SCHOOLS. 

WiJmin^rton's  progress  in  home  economics  education  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  cities  of  comparable  wealth  and  population. 

Sewing,  which  is  taught  in  the  white  school  from  grades  4  to  8 
and  is  elective  in  the  high  school,  follows  the  old  formal  type  of 
instruction.  Children  with  holes  in  their  stockings  still  darn  holes 
cut  in  red  flannel,  and  children  without  buttons  on  the  backs  of  their 
dresses  laboriously  sew  on  a  wash  cloth  which  when  completed  will 
have  taken  an  entire  half  year. 

In  the  choice  of  projects  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  social 
or  economic  status  of  the  child  or  to  her  interests  or  needs.  Every 
child  in  any  certain  grade  does  exactly  the  same  task  at  a  given  time 
in  that  grade.  Such  exactions  may  entail  hardships  upon  the  home, 
obligate  the  parents  to  supply  material  for  garments  neither  suitable 
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nor  desired,  and  completely  fail  to  establish  an  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  general  subject  of  home  economics.  This  kind  of 
instruction  is  more  easily  given  and  more  readily  organized  and 
supervised  than  the  type  which  adjusts  the  project  to  the  needs  and 
interest  of  the  student.  A  different  and  improved  course  would 
necessitate  a  trained  staff  of  teachers,  more  time  for  supervision, 
adequate  rooms,  and  modem  equipment.  This  latter  means  that, 
together  with  other  necessary  articles,  there  would  be  one  sewing 
machine  for  every  four  girls  in  the  sixth  grade  and  in  classes  above 
the  sixth. 

Food  instruction  in  white  schools  is  limited  to  the  girls  of  the  8A 
grade  and  the  ninth  and  tetith  years,  except  that  some  29  girls  of 
the  high  school  have  elected  the  four-year  home  economics  course. 

Because  but  one  double  period  per  week  is  allowed  for  teaching 
foods,  only  actual  cooking  teclinique  is  taught,  and  no  time  is  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  food  to  health,  or  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  economics  of  food  preparation  or  service.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  Wilmington  schoolgirls  do  not  reach  the  8A  grade, 
and  though  many  come  from  homes  where  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  healthful  food 
preparation  prevails,  yet  the  instruction  in  foods  is  limited  to  girls 
in  the  eighth  grade  and  above. 

To  limit  the  instruction  in  foods  to  8A  and  high-school  girls,  to 
reduce  it  to  one  lesson  per  week,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing the  subject  in  its  broader  aspects  places  Wilmington  schools 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  school  health  surveys  prove  that  sick- 
ness among  children  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  if  there 
were  more  general  knowledge  concerning  foods  and  food  prepara- 
tion. 

The  special  four-year  high-school  course  in  home  economics  com- 
pares favorably  with  similar  courses  in  other  cities,  though  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  the  school  authorities  are  justified  in  continuing 
to  maintain  this  separate  home  economics  course  when  so  few 
students  enroll  in  it  and  when  its  maintenance  necessitates  limiting 
food  laboratory  use  for  all  other  girls. 

The  night-school  courses  for  white  girls  and  women  need  not  be 
discussed  as  to  present  conditions.  They  were  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  "feeling  their  way,"  and  feeling  it  under  rather  difficult 
conditions  so  far  as  rooms,  equipment,  and  teaching  forc^  are  con- 
cerned. No  night-school  work  had  been  arranged  for  colored  women, 
though  plans  for  this  were  being  formulated  when  the  survey  was 
made. 

In  the  colored  schools  sewing  begins  in  the  third  grade,  food  work 
in  the  7B,  and  both  extend  through  the  high  sc^hool.    Efforts  have 
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been  made  to  adjust  this  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  but  the 
equipment  is  so  poor  and  the  time  allowance  so  small  that  the  in- 
struction is  not  what  it  should  be. 

TEACHERS   AND    SUPERVISORS. 

In  general,  all  sewing  in  tlie  elementary  schools  is  taught  by 
teachers  regularly  employed  as  room  teachers.  These  women,  be- 
cause without  specific  training  in  home  economics,  must  of  necessity 
teach  exactly  the  coui^se  outlined  by  the  supervisor  of  sewing  and 
must  for  the  same  reason  follow  the  methods  in  which  they  have  been 
coached.  As  a  result  of  the  scantily  trained  teaching  corps  in  the 
sewing  of  the  lower  grades,  no  possibility  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
project  to  the  pupils'  needs  can  be  made.  When  to  this  lack  of 
special  training  the  teacher  is  further  handicapped  by  overcrowding, 
inadequate  lighting,  poor  seating  arrangements,  and  insufficient 
equipment,  it  is  not  strange  that  sewing  instruction  fails  to  function 
in  the  home  Hfe  of  the  child. 

In  the  grammar  school  sewing  is  taught  by  special  teachers,  but 
not  by  specially  trained  home  economics  women.  Because  of  special 
aptitude  and  interest,  certain  grade  teachers  have  undertaken  this 
special  work.  They  are  limited  in  their  opportunity  to  develop  the 
subject  because  of  the  rigid  course  supplied  to  them,  because  of  ex- 
cessively large  classes,  because  of  the  long  inten^al  between  lessons, 
and  because  of  the  hopelessly  inadequate  rooms  and  equipment. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  last  statement  as  to  rooms,  and  that  is 
that  in  building  No.  24  the  sewing  room  is  fairly  good. 

Food  work  is  taught  by  trained  women,  and  a  vigorous  effort  is 
made  to  adjust  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

One  women  trained  in  home  economics  has  charge  of  the  food  work 
and  one  of  the  clothing  work  in  the  building  housing  the  colored 
high  school.  All  teaching  of  sewing  given  in  the  other  colored  ele- 
mentary schools  is  in  charge  of  the  regular  teachers.  The  condition 
is  not  so  regrettable  as  in  the  white  schools,  since  all  of  the  colored 
teachers  have  had  some  home  economics  training  in  their  normal- 
sdiool  courses. 

The  clothing  teacher  in  the  colored  high  scliool  is  overburdened 
with  responsibilities,  as  she  not  only  carries  a  full  teaching  load  hut 
also  supervises  all  otiier  sewing  work.  The  teacher  of  food  teaches 
all  classes  in  this  subject  for  all  colored  pupils  and  also  oversees  the 
preparation  and  service  of  limches  to  200  children  daily. 

In  the  white  schools  the  supervisors  of  both  sewing  and  cooking 
teach  as  well  as  supervise.  The  head  of  the  food  work  carries  a  full 
teaching  load,  supenuses  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  adjusts  the 
relation  of  the  laboratory  supplies  to  the  lunch-room  conditions. 
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The  natural  and  inevitable  result  is  that  the  requisite  amount  of 
supervision  is  not  given  to  this  subject. 

As  in  the  white  schools,  so  in  the  colored.  Tlie  so-called  sui)er- 
visor  is  too  busy  with  her  own  teaching  to  Visit  and  render  any  c-on- 
siderable  aid  to  the  elementary  sewing  teachers. 

ROOMS   AND   EQITIPMENT   FOR  TEACHING   HOME   ECONOMICS. 

That  Wilmington  schools  are  not  abreast  of  the  most  progressive 
systems  in  the  place  accorded  home  economics  and  that  the  type  of 
work  given  is  not  that  which  is  most  approved  can  not  be  gain- 
said, but  much  of  the  weakness  of  home  economics  instruction  in  the 
scliools  of  the  city  is  directly  traceable  to  the  extremely  bad  school 
buildings,  which  are  so  common  a  factor  in  the  school  situation. 
In  building  No.  24  the  room  used  for  sewing  as  now  given  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  were  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  home  economics 
that  is  considered  desirable  and  the  kinds  of  instruction  supplied 
that  are  considered  essential,  this  room  would  utterly  fail  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  building.  In  buildings  No.  1  and  No.  4  the  rooms 
allotted  for  sewing  instruction  are  wholly  unsuitable.  They  are  so 
small  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  observe  student  work 
j»roperly,  the  children  are  uncomfortable,  and  the  lighting  is  bad. 
The  children  from  the  fourth  grammar  school  report  to  the  high 
school  for  this  instruction  and  have  good  rooms  and  equipment. 

All  fourth  and  fifth  grade  sewing  and  the  sixth-grade  work  given 
in  elementary-school  buildings  having  a  sixth  grade  are  taught  in 
ordinary  classrooms  with  practically  no  equipment. 

There  are  excellent  sewing  rooms  in  the  high-school  building. 
The  high  school  also  contains  two  well-equipped  food-preparation 
rooms.  Tliese  rooms  are  well  located  on  an  upper  floor,  are  light, 
well  ventilated,  and  agreeable.  A  small  dining  room  connects  the 
two  kitchens  and  is  admirably  suited  for  practice  in  meal  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ver}^  excellent  rooms  in  use  in  the  high 
school,  and  the  one  fairly  good  room  in  building  No.  24,  there  is 
no  real  provision  for  home  economics  in  the  white  schools  of  Wil- 

hite  schools,  the  colored  schools  are 
room  in  a  poor  basement  is  all  the 
coking  to  all  colored  girls,  and  this 
me  for  the  preparation  of  lunch  and 
I  children.  There  is  only  one  room 
J  is  taught  to  grade,  high-school,  and 

schools  is  there  provision  for  teach- 
[idministration,  the  theoretical  work 
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connected  with  food  and  clothin*^  courses,  or  tlie  care  of  the  sick  and 
household  sanitation. 

The  very  first  essential  to  the  improvement  of  home  economies 
teaching  in  the  Wilmington  schools  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
and  satisfactory'  rooms  and  equipment.  So  great  is  the  need  for  this 
instruction  tliat  Wilmington's  effort  for  improvement  should  not 
wait  upon  an  extensive  building  program.  Portable  buildings  for 
these  special  subjects  should  be  purchased  and  placed  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  schools  Nos.  1,  4,  24,  25,  26,  and  ;3()  for  white 
children.  These  need  not  be  placed  upon  present  school  lots.  In 
each  case  there  should  be  two  portables,  one  for  sewing  and  one  for 
food  preparation,  both  to  be  used  for  lessons  in  housewifery  and,  in 
certain  neighborhoods,  until  better  conditions  can  be  provided,  both 
may  be  used  in  the  service  of  hot  food  to  the  children  whose  mothers 
work  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  in  need  of  added  nourishment 
Similar  relief  should  be  provided  for  the  colored  schools. 

In  these  portable  buildings  may  be  held  the  afternoon  or  evening 
classes  in  home  economics  which  are  so  essential  in  any  serious  effort 
to  Americanize  foreign  women.  In  certain  localities  it  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  rent  a  small  residence  in  place  of  purchasing 
portable  buildings. 

The  equipment  for  home  economics  teaching  does  not  need  to  be 
elaborate.  It  should  be  of  a  type  as  good  as  can  be  secured  througli 
reasonable  efforts  by  the  people  from  whose  homes  the  children 
( ome.  It  should  be  practical. '  In  rooms  to  be  used  for  food  prepa- 
ration there  should  be  some  utensils  of  the  size  needed  in  an  average 
home,  as  well  as  individual  equipment  of  small  size.  There  should 
be  provision  U>r  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  hot  water ;  there 
should  be  enough  sinks,  so  that  there  will  be  neither  crowding  nor 
wasted  time  in  secuiing  water;  there  should  be  a  range  using  the 
most  commonly  used  type  of  fuel,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  gas  stoves. 
It  is  now  considered  desirable  to  have  for  every  four  girls  a  four- 
burner  gas  stove,  witli  an  oven  instead  of  a  gas  plate  at  each  student's 
place.  The  stove  gives  experience  easily  transferred  to  home  condi- 
tions. There  should  be  stationary  tubs,  with  wooden  covers,  in  eac]i 
kitchen,  and  an  ironing  board  and  an  electric  iron  in  order  that  the 
principles  of  laundering  may  be  taught. 

^VTien  new  buildings  are  erected  there  should  be  provided  in  each 
at  least  one  room  for  food-preparation  classes,  one  for  clothing 
daises,  one  small  dinmg  room,  and  one  room  in  which  there  is  a  bed. 
The  teachers'  rest  room  and  lavatory  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
housekeeping  practice  rooms  for  home-economics  classes.  All  equip- 
ment should  be  of  a  type  that  is  sanitary  and  attractive  and  of  the 
Dttost  modem  labor-saving  construction. 
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Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  securing  pei^onal  cleanliness 
for  home-economics  students  and  all  other  children  in  the  school. 
All  new  schools  should  provide  lunch-room  space.  This  should  not 
be  below  the  first  floor  and  should  be  so  located  as  to  make  easj^  the 
transfer  of  cooked  food  from  the  class  kitchen  to  the  lunch  room  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  oversight  of  the  lunch  room  by  the  home- 
economics  teacher. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  HOME-ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

To  bring  home  economics  instruction  in  the  Wilmington  schools 
to  a  desirable  standard  numerous  changes  are  necessary.  First 
among  these  changes  is  a  readjustment  of  all  courses  and  an  in- 
crease of  time  allotted  to  those  which  are  retained  or  established. 
Not  all  of  the  changes  hereinafter  suggested  can  be  made  during 
the  year  of  1921,  and  hence  a  three-year  plan  is  included  in  these 
recommendations.     The  final  accomplishment  to  be  de?ired  follows: 

1.  Drop  the  sewing  from  the  fourth  grade  in  white  schools  and  in 
its  place  provide  a  standard  industrial-arts  course  that  will  include 
grades  1  to  4.  In  this  course  the  children  will  gain  a  control  of 
the  coarser  muscles  and  become  familiar  with  certain  kinds  of  tools 
and  certain  fundamental  processes.  It  is  suggested  that,  together 
with  other  problems,  there  be  those  involving  knitting,  crocheting, 
basketry,  raffia  weaving,  rug  weaving,  and  canvas  work.  Children 
of  the  fourth  grade  may  sew  rags  fox  rugs,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  be  permitted  to  undertake  problems  requiring 
close  or  strained  use  of  the  eyes. 

2.  Introduce  cooking  and  housewifery  in  the  fifth  grade,  but  delay 
sewing  for  another  year,  because  the  child  at  this  age  should  not 
be  required  to  do  fine  needlework.  The  cooking  requires  greater 
activity,  and  through  it  the  child  may  be  taught  something  of  the 
relation  of  right  food  habits  to  health.  The  foods  chosen  for  prep- 
aration should  be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  only  plain  and  good 
recipes  should  be  used.  Small  quantities  and  small  utensils  are 
easiest  for  small  hands.  Orderliness,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  exact- 
ness of  methods  of  work  are  among  the  objectives  of  this  teaching. 
The  housewifery  should  consist  of  such  instruction  as  a  well-informed 
and  skillful  mother  would  teach  her  daughter.  For  instance, 
the  making  of  her  own  bed,  nice  methods  of  dish  washing,  useful 
dusting  of  furniture,  and  neat  and  dexterous  table  setting  are 
some  of  the  objects  to  be  included  in  the  fifth-grade  home  economics. 
Not  less  than  120  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  this  work. 

3.  The  sixth-grade  home  economics  for  the  average  student  who 
will  probably  continue  through  the  following  two  grades  should 
consist  of  progressive  projects  in  food  preparation,  clothing,  and 
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housewifery.  The  food  kssons  should  be  keyed  around  the  query, 
What  should  a  child  of  this  age  eat  in  order  to  be  well  and  grow 
strong  and  what  may  she  do  at  home  to  lighten  her  mother's  tasks? 
Her  lessons  in  clothing  will  involve  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
m  making  articles  needed  either  by  herself,  some  smaUer  brothers  or 
sisters,  or  by  some  institution  child.  Mending  lessons  should  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  course.  The  repair  work  should  1^  done  on 
actual  articles  of  wearing  apparel  that  are  in  need  of  mending. 
Stockings  to  be  mended  should  be  brought  from  home ;  so  also  should 
ginghams  or  other  cotton  garments  in  need  of  buttons  or  patching. 
Any  alert  teacher  can  secure  a  supply  of  garments  to  be  mended 
by  those  who  fail  to  bring  work  from  home. 

All  projects  should  be  adjusted  to  the  home  experiences  and  needs 
of  the  pupil.    Home  economics  which  does  not  function  in  the  home 
life  of  the  child  is  worthless.    Not  less  than  180  minutes  of  school 
time  should  be  given  to  home  economics  each  week  throughout  the, 
sixth  grade. 

4.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  work  should  be  organized 
into  a  junior  high-school  cycle.  Not  less  than  225  minutes  per  week 
of  school  time  and  90  minutes  of  home  work  should  be  assigned  this 
subject  in  the  first  two  of  these  years,  and  in  the  ninth  year  home 
economics  may  be  a  full  credit  subject  with  the  time  w|uivalent  to 
five  cla^  periods  per  week  scheduled  for  its  teaching  and  for  home 
practice.  All  food  perparation  in  these  three  grades  should  be  with 
quantities  sufficient  for  an  average-sized  family  and  with  time  re- 
quirements comparable  to  home  cooking  conditions.  Theory  and 
practice  should  be  kept  to  an  even  advancement  The  meal  sequence 
should  be  adopted,  and  meals  should  be  frequently  prepared  and 
served  approximately  under  home  conditions.  Where  desirable  these 
classes  may,  in  part,  prepare  the  food  required  for  school  lunches 
and  by  special  nutrition  classes,  such  as  those  for  tubercular  chil- 
dren. The  pupils  will  be  more  interested  and  make  better  progress 
when  such  projects  are  arranged.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure  ma- 
terials from  the  homes  and  have  the  cooked  product  returned  for 
family  consumption. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  pupils'  attention  be  centered  upon  food 
and  its  accompanying  subjects  for  one  short,  definite  period  and  upon 
clothing,  art,  and  other  subject  matter  relating  to  clothing  for  an- 
other period,  rather  than  as  is  frequently  the  practice,  the  alternation 
of  lessons  in  food  and  in  clothing.  Projects  undertaken  should  be 
completed  rapidly  and  without  interruption.  It  is  advised  that  nine 
weeks  be  given  to  one  type  of  projects,  then  nine  weeks  to  another. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  teachers  employed  be  interested  in 
teaching  all  of  home  economics  instead  of  one  narrow  line,  and  also 
be  able  to  do  it  efficiently.    Such  teaching  as  is  here  suggested  is  more 
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difficult  than  when  rigid  courses  are  outlined  with  very  small  lessons 
and  absolutely  uniform  pupil  progress.  Consequently  more  ade- 
quately trained  teachers  with  smaller  classes  are  essential  to  success- 
ful work.  The  work  should  not  be  alike  in  all  parts  of  Wilmington. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs,  social 
conditions,  and  racial  or  religious  observances  of  the  children  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  city. 

5.  The  present  four-year  high-school  course  in  home  economics 
should  either  be  dropped  entirely  or  else  beginning  work  should  be 
offered  each  alternate  year  only  until  there  is  a  demand  sufficient  to 
sustain  full  classes  of  20  pupils.  Wilmington  can  ill  afford  a  teacher 
for  classes  of  5  or  6  students. 

6.  Special  home-economics  classes  should  be  established  for  girls  of 
14  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  in  need  of  such  instruction  without 
regard  to  their  academic  standing.  These  courses  should  occupy  one 
half  of  the  pupils'  school  time,  and  the  other  half  should  be  spent  in 
opportunity  rooms.  The  most  devoted,  resourceful,  apd  thoix)ughly 
prepared  teachers  are  needed  for  this  type  of  work.  Xo  school  in- 
struction, if  rightly  given,  will  so  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  less 
fortunate  homes  of  Wilmington,  and  none  will  tend  to  make  better, 
more  efficient,  or  more  contented  citizens.  TTiis  type  of  intensive 
home-economics  instruction  is  expensive,  but  it  Avill  well  repay  the 
city  in  the  decrease  of  ill  health  resulting  from  badly  kept  homes, 
badly  fed  children,  and  uninterested  and  ill-trained  young  women, 
who  because  of  lack  of  standards  of  wholesome  home  life  become  a 
menace  to  the  moral  life  of  the  city. 

7.  What  has  been  recommended  for  the  white  schools  is  also  recom- 
mended for  colored  schools  except  that,  because  the  colored  girls  so 
generally  leave  school  while  yet  in  the  lower  grades,  home  economics 
should  begin  as  low  as  the  third  grade,  and  the  time  allotment  should 
increase  until  the  sixth-grade  girl  spends  not  less  than  90  minutes 
per  day  in  home  economics.  Opportunity  rooms  with  intensive 
courses  should  be  provided  for  the  colored  girls  who  are  over  age, 
and  the  instruction  should  be  of  a  most  practical  nature,  so  that  the 
girl  finishing  the  work  will  be  recognized  as  prepared  for  wage  earn- 
ing in  housework,  in  child  nursing,  or  in  dressmaking. 

So  few  wage-earning  occupations  are  open  to  the  colored  girl  that 
special  training  should  be  provided  in  the  lines  in  which  she  may  find 
remunerative  employment.  It  is  recommended  that  home  economics 
be  continued  through  high  school  and  normal  course  for  the  colored 
girls,  that  every  teacher  may  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  of  the  special  home-economics  teachers  and  that  from  among 
these  pupils  other  special  teachers  be  developed. 

8.  Intensive  home-economics  instruction  is  needed  by  many  differ- 
ent classes  of  women.    Ilome-managcment  courses,  courses  in  house- 
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hold  and  community  sanitation,  and  courses  in  both  the  physical  and 
mental  care  and  development  of  children  will  appeal  to  intelligent 
home  makers.  Short  unit  courses  in  certain  phases  of  household  fur- 
nishing, household  linens,  and  garment  making  will  meet  the  need 
of  those  expecting  marriage.  Very  practical  and  personal  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  afternoons  in  their  own  sections  of  the  town  will 
reach  the  foreign  women  who  are  struggling  to  meet  American  con- 
ditions of  living  while  still  clinging  to  the  Old  World  traditions  and 
customs.  The  work  should  be  taken  to  these  women  and  may  well 
combine  with  the  Americanization  work  now  being  done. 

If  every  dollar  of  Federal  money  for  home  economics  in  Delaware 
were  spent  in  Wilmington  it  would  be  well  spent  if  it  resulted  in  the 
Americanization  of  the  many  foreign  homes  of  the  city. 

SPECIALLY    TRAINED    TEACHERS    NEEDED. 

To  teach  such  courses  as  have  been  suggested  women  must  be  em- 
ployed who  are  well  trained  in  all  phases  of  home  economics.  It  is 
not  usual  for  elementary -school  teachers  to  be  either  interested  or 
trained  in  special  lines  of  education,  nor  is.it  ever  desirable  to  re- 
quire such  instruction  of  them.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that 
all  teaching  of  home  economics  subjects  in  the  Wilmington  schools 
be  put  in  the  charge  of  trained  special  teachers  and  that  provision 
lie  made  for  adequate  supervision. 

Wilmington  should  have  one  supervisor  of  home  economics  for 
the  direction  of  all  instruction  in  home  economics.  She  should  have 
nn  office  and  clerical  assistance  that  she  may  be  freed  from  small 
office  duties  and  be  able  to  spend  almost  all  of  the  time  in  actual 
supervision.  Such  a  supervisor  should  not  be  responsible  for  any 
class  work,  but  should  be  expected  to  do  some  substitute  teaching 
for  brief  periods  when  emergencies  arise.  There  should  be  an  as- 
sistant supervisor  for  home  economics  for  the  colored  schools  also. 
She  should  not  be  expected  to  teach  more  than  one-third  of  her 
time. 

If  intensive  home  economics  night  classes  or  day  part-time  classes 
in  home  economics  multiply,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  an  as- 
sistant sup>ervisor  to  assiune  the  responsibility  for  the  vocational 
work,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  supervisor  of  home  economics 
should  supervise  both  regular  and  intensive  home  economics  courses. 

Rooms  and  equipment  have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  in  regard  to  the  present  hopelessly  bad  schoolroom 
conditions,  nor  in  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  no  considerable 
improvements  can  be  hoped  for  without  provision  of  better  working 
conditions. 
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BELATION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ROOMS. 

The  present  relationship  existing  between  the  manager  of  the 
lunch  room  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  food  ^ork  is  most  excellent. 
This  relationship  is  satisfactory  because  of  the  present  personnel  of 
the  two  departments  and  not  because  it  is  good  per  se.  A  change  of 
personnel  might  completely  wreck  the  present  satisfactory  working 
conditions.  In  general,  all  lunch  rooms  throughout  the  school  system 
(and  many  lunch  rooms  are  needed)  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  home  economics  department.  Such  an  arrangement  has  many 
advantages.  It  makes  available  expert  advice  as  to  healthful  food 
and  sanitary  conditions  and  advantageous  disposal  of  food-class 
products;  it  provides  instruction  in  right  food  habits  for  all  chil- 
dren; and  it  permits,  to  some  degree,  training  in  lunch-room  man- 
agement for  vocational  class  students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  SPRING  AND  FALL  OF   1921. 

1.  Drop  fourth  and  fifth  grade  sewing  in  white  schools. 

2.  Introduce  food  and  housekeeping  in  fifth  grade. 

3.  Omit  formation  of  new  classes  in  the  special  four-year  course  in 
home  economics,  and  regroup  the  present  students  so  that  not  more 
than  two  sections  be  maintained. 

4.  Provide  a  survey  course  in  home  economics  for  all  ninth-grade 
girls  and  require  this  of  all  girls  in  the  white  schools. 

5.  Add  8B  food  work  in  the  spring  of  1921  and  in  the  7A  and  7B 
in  the  fall  of  1921.  Increase  the  time  and  divide  the  instruction  as 
suggested  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  report. 

6.  Provide  lunches  in  the  grade  buildings  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  in  the  hands  of  the  home  economics  supervisor. 

7.  Employ  trained  teachers  for  the  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grade  food  work  and  have  all  sewing  taught  by  special 
teachers. 

8.  Erect  portable  buildings  for  home  economics  classes  and  remove 
the  classes  from  all  grade  buildings  except  building  No.  24. 

9.  Increase  the  amount  of  home  economics  given  in  the  colored 
schools. 

10.  Remove  the  present  food  laboratory  from  the  basement  in  the 
colored  high  school  and  place  it  in  a  portable  or  rented  building  until 
a  new  high-school  building  is  provided. 

11.  Add  a  woman  trained  in  foods  and  one  in  clothing  to  the 
colored  teachers'  staff,  thus  freeing  the  time  of  the  present  food 
teacher  for  oversight  of  the  lunch  room  and  of  the  new  food  classes 
and  giving  time  for  the  clothing  teacher  to  supervise  the  grade 
courses  and  to  organize  additional  work. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  19  2  2. 

1.  Eeorgardze  sixth-grade  courses  in  white  schools  and  add  instruc- 
tion in  foods. 

2.  Employ  a  full-time  supervisor  of  home  economics. 

3.  Increase  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  equipment  in  the  grade 
schools. 

4.  Establish  intensive  courses  in  home  economics  for  girls  over  14 
years  of  age  in  sections  now  served  by  schools  Nos.  10,  15,  3,  and  4; 
in  sections  now  served  by  Nos.  1,  6,  7,  8,  14,  and  20;  and  in  sections 
now  served  by  Nos.  12,  17,  23,  24,  26,  and  30.  These  courses  are 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

5.  WTierever  possible,  operate  school  lunch  rooms  in  connection 
with  these  intensive  home  economics  courses,  that  all  cooking  may  be 
with  larger  quantities  and  that  much  practice  may  be  offered. 

6.  Establish  similar  courses  of  intensive  home  economics  work  at 
at  least  one  center  conveniently  located,  that  may  be  attended  by 
colored  girls. 

7.  Establish  cooperation  with  homes  of  the  better  class  so  that 
colored  girls  may  have  experience  in  such  homes. 

8.  Encourage  and  support  courses  for  adult  women  and  girls  to 
be  given  at  times  and  places  convenient  for  them  and  under  sanitary 
and  agreeable  conditions. 

9.  Abandon  the  present  basement  food  laboratory  and  open  new 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  present  high  school,  where  food  work 
is  now  given.  It  would  be  well  to  devote  an  entire  floor  to  this 
work  and  add  to  the  present  type  of  equipment  by  arranging  one  or 
more  kitchens  of  home  kitchen  size  and  furnishings  and  a  bedroom 
m  which  to  practice  housekeeping  and  care  of  the  sick. 

By  the  fall  term  of  1923  Wilmington  should  inaugurate  all  the 
clianges  recommended.  Newly  organized  courses  sliould  be  in  opera- 
tion, all  home  economics  should  be  satisfactorily  housed,  trained 
teachers  should  be  employed,  adequate  supervision  should  be  sup- 
pHed.  intensive  courses  should  be  maintained  for  girls  and  women, 
and  a  four-year  course  may  again  be  offered. 

Home  economics  where  rightly  supported  and  taught  becomes 
health  education.  When  cooperation  is  fully  established  between 
home  economics  departments  and  those  of  physical  education  and 
biology,  health  education  may  be  attained  and  health  habits  es- 
tablished. 

3.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1915,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  educational  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Wilmington,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
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of  Education,  by  Fred  C.  Whitcomb,  professor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, Miami  XTniversity,  Oxford,  Ohio.  A  report  of  this  study 
was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,^  and  included  an  analysis 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  schooling  of  boys  and  girls  of  12  or 
K^  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  occupations  open  to  or  actually 
engaged  in  by  these  young  people,  and  a  description  of  provisions 
made  for  instruction  in  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  draw- 
ing, courses  of  study,  ynd  shop  and  laboratory  equipment.  A  care- 
ful study  was  made  of  conditions  in  the  industries  of  Wilmington, 
the  educational  needs  of  workers,  and  existing  opportunities  for 
appropriate  training.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  "suggestions 
for  a  program  of  industrial  education  "  were  formulated,  including 
suggestions  for  foundation  work  in  manual  training  and  home 
economics. 

Although  conditions  have  changed  materially  during  the  inter- 
vening months,  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  recommendations 
made  have  since  been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  portions 
of  the  plan  then  suggested  would  need  to  be  modified  correspond- 
ingly, neverthele&s,  much  of  the  analytical  and  descriptive  part 
of  the  earlier  report  is  still  applicable. 

Among  the  recommendations  already  adopted  the  following  are 
of  the  greatest  significance:  (1)  Appointment  of  a  director  of 
vocational  education  well  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  vocational  education  as  presented  in  Wil- 
mington; (2)  the  opening  of  evening  vocational  classes;  (3)  the 
organization  of  pail-time  day  continuation  classes;  (4)  the  organiza- 
tion of  half-time  cooperative  continuation  classes. 

These  special  classes  appear  to  have  been  organized  upon  a 
sound  and  efficient  basis,  and  for  the  most  part  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  and  earnest  teachers.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  necessary  to  employ  teachers  who  have  had  no  special  prep- 
aration for  the  w^ork  of  teaching,  but  plans  already  on  foot  looking 
toward  helpful  supervision  will  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  where  needed. 

For  administrative  reasons  the  present  study  was  limited  to 
what  might  be  done  in  10  or  11  days,  and  was  necessarily  of  a 
character  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  study. 

It  was  possible  even  in  this  brief  time,  however,  to  visit  all  the 
school  shops,  the  evening  school,  all  the  special  classes,  to  visit  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manufacturing  plants  and  other  places  of  em- 
ploj^ment.  and  to  confer  with  employers,  labor  leaders,  and  others 
in  position  to  assist  in  securing  a  fairly  adequate  understanding  of 
conditions.     The  present  reix)rt  discusses  certain  general  principles 
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and  policies  rather  than  statisticjil  studies  and  the  details  of  ociuip- 
ment  and  conrses  of  instnirtion. 

SCH<M»r.  ENRtH.LMEXT  AS  AFFFKCTING  THK    PROBLEM    OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  extent  to  which  the  schools  i*etain  the  children,  or  fail  to  re- 
tain them,  has  a  twofold  bearing  on  a  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion: (1)  It  indicates  whether  the  schools  as  now  conducted  are 
fully  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  3'oung  people,  and,  if  these 
needs  are  not  being  met,  it  suggests  something  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem;  (2)  it  indicates  the  amount  of  the  educational  equip- 
ment which  young  persons  have  upon  entering  wage-earning  em- 
ployment. 

In  l)oth  respects  the  enrollment  figures  for  the  Wilmington  public 
schools  give  evidence  of  a  grave  problem  to  be  met,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows : 

I'nroUmvnt   in  public  nrhoolx,    hff  (iradvn,  JfH9-20. 


riradfs.  White.      Colorod.  tirades. 


Cnidri 1,635 

2 1,35;< 

1 i,:jf)7 

4 1,339 

.; 1,3K.', 

r, 1,2W 


2«M      Ora«l«'  7. 

2.v»  ;i  s. 

223  I  9. 

167  10. 

170  II. 

130  1  1.'. 


White. 

Colored. 

1,1'27 
907 
513 
338 
150 
119 

lai 

r>2 

2.'t 

10 

21 

14 

These  figures  show  that  there  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  enrollment 
after  the  fifth  grade,  when  children  of  normal  advancement  are  11 
«r  12  years  of  age  and  over.  While  the  average  number  of  white 
<*hildren  in  the  first  five  grades  is  1,415,  there  arc  only  907  in  the 
eighth  grade — a  dropping  out  of  more  than  one-third.  The  enroll- 
ment of  the  seventh  grade,  1,127,  represents  a  reducti<m  from  this 
five-year  average  of  over  one-fifth,  and  yet  there  are  more  children 
in  the  seventh  grade  than  in  all  four  years  of  the  high  school  com- 
bined, 1.120. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  white 
children  in  Wilmington  receive  as  much  as  eight  years  of  elementary 
schooling,  slightly  more  than  one-third  enter  higli  school,  and  fewer 
than  one  in  ten  get  as  far  as  the  fourth  year  in  high  school. 

The  conditions  in  the  colored  schools  are  even  less  encouraging. 
The  seventh  grade  enix)lls  less  than  one-half  as  many  pupils  as  the 
average  number  in  the  first  five  grades,  the  eighth  year  less  than  one- 
fourth,  and  the  first-year  high  school  less  than  one-eighth. 

From  these  figures  alone  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  in  order  to 
give  all  of  these  white  boys  and  girls  the  equivalent  of  elementary 
52710'— 21 ^9 
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schooling,  of  the  kind  now  offered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
present  facilities  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8  by  approximately  50  per  cent; 
and  if  all  are  to  receive  high-school  training,  existing  facilities  must 
be  increased  more  than  threefold.  For  the  colored  schools  corre- 
sponding expansions  would  be  called  for. 

However,  as  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  character  of 
the  program  now  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  modified  and  en- 
riched in  various  ways  and  the  quality  improved,  so  then  the  simple 
extension  of  present  facilities  would  not  adequately  meet  the  needs. 
Additional  types  of  schooling  are  called  for,  better  adapted  to  those 
boys  and  girls  to  whom  the  present  program  does  not  make  .sufficient 
appeal  to  retain  them  in  school.  This,  in  effect,  constitutes  the 
problem  of  the  vocational  education  program,  including  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  prevocational  education  and  vocational  guidance, 
and  the  foundation  work  in  the  manual  arts  instruction  of  the  lower 
grades. 

The  other  point  emphasized  by  these  enrollment  figures  is  that, 
so  far  as  the  public-school  system  is  concerned,  the  great  productive 
army  of  workers  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Wilmington  must  at  present  be  recruited  almost  exclusively 
from  a  supply  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of 
high-school  education  and  to  a  very  consideral)le  extent  from  those 
who  have  not  even  completed  the  elementary  school.  That  this  situa- 
tion constitutes  a  serious  handicap  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  community  is  now  coming  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  directly  affected,  both  employers  and  workers.  This  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  for  most  young  persons  are  influenced  directly  by  public 
opinion  in  their  attitude  toward  the  value  and  importance  of  educa- 
tion. 

Over  and  over  again  in  confei*ences  with  both  employers  and 
workers  the  point  was  made  that  the  industries  of  Wilmington  call 
for  considerable  numbers  of  men  and  women  with  high  degrees  of 
skill  and  general  intelligence.  An  adequate  supply  of  young  persons 
having  the  requisite  educational  foundation  for  these  qualifications 
has  not  only  not  been  assured  by  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington, 
but  it  has  not  even  been  made  possible  in  the  past  To  assist  in 
remedying  this  lack  is  the  definite  objective  and  goal  of  the  vocational 
education  program  recently  inaugurated. 

THE    PREVOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    PROGBAM. 

The  fact  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  children  get  as  far  as 
the  first  year  in  high  school  emphasizes  the  importanc  of  appropriate 
measures  for  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  schools.    This  phase 
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of  the  problem  should  be  attacked  aggressively,  since  by  its  solution 
the  larger  numbers  of  children  will  be  reached.  They  can  be 
reached  before  the  first  break  from  the  influence  of  the  school,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  them  can  be  retained  in  school  than  now. 

It  is  now  coming  to  be  recognizeil  that  the  school  must  provide 
more  definite  guidance  and  direction  for  children  who  are  likely 
to  leave  school  at  or  near  the  time  when  they  may  legally  do  so,  and 
thus  to  face  at  a  very  early  age  the  demands  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  elementary  school  offers 
more  and  better,  service  to  the  pupil  who  can  use  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  training  in  high  school,  college,  or  professional 
school  than  it  does  to  the  one  who  must  make  the  best  of  it  as  pre- 
paring for  a  life  career  without  the  higher  aid. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  children  will  continue 
through  high  school,  for  many  children  and  their  parents  when 
questioned  will  make  declaration  of  intentions  which  are  subse- 
quently not  realized.  Nevertheless,  an  effective  plan  of  prevoca- 
tional  classes  will  assist  many  of  those  whose  plans  for  the  future 
are  unsettled  to  see  the  advantages  of  further  schooling,  and  especi- 
ally schooling  which  aims  at  preparation  for  definite  life  careers,  and 
it  will  confirm  many  others  in  their  determination  to  secure  as  much 
preparation  as  possible. 

AIMS    OF    PRE  VOCATIONAL    OI^SSES. 

These  classes  are  designed  for  children  of  about  12  to  16  years  of 
age,  and  should  have  a  three-fold  aim:  (1)  To  promote  a  better 
understanding  by  each  individual  of  his  own  abilities  and  qualifi- 
cations; (2)  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a 
life  career,  and  of  the  available  opportunities  and  means  of  earning 
a  Uving;  (3)  to  encourage  the  best  possible  use  of  individual  abilities 
and  available  opportunities. 

When  work  with  these  objects  in  view  is  undertaken  in  a  more  or 
less  formal  way  as  a  classroom  study  and  through  individual  con- 
ferences between  teacher  and  pupil,  with  or  without  visits  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  plants  and  individual  studies  and  researches, 
it  is  referred  to  as  "vocational  guidance."  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  lay  this  sort  of  responsibility  upon  an  overburdened  teacher,  by 
injunction,  and  expect  valuable  results  to  follow,  although  profitable 
be^nnings  may  be  made  by  qualified  teachers  even  in  the  primary 
grades.  Until  such  time  as  a  general  plan  of  vocational  guidance 
can  be  developed  by  the  division  of  vocational  education,  individual 
tochers  who  have  the  disposition  should  receive  all  possible  encour- 
agement and  assistance  in  undertaking  work  of  this  kind  with  their 
pupils. 
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When  the  studies  in  vocations  are  developed  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding special  shop  and  laboratory  equipment,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  engage  in  the  actual  processes  and  activities  selected  for  their 
educational  value  from  a  number  of  typical  vocations,  with  suffi- 
cient time  assigned  to  such  practical  work,  it  is  believed  that  the 
l)upil  may  be  able  to  form  for  himself  an  intelligent  relative  estimate 
of  his  fitness  for  the  various  types  of  vocations  in  which  he  thus 
engages,  as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a  life  career.  To  such  special 
class  has  been  given  the  title  of  "  prevocational  class." 

The  prefix  "  pre  "  implies  a  special  kind  of  training  that  precedes 
vocational  training,  and  hence  is  not  itself  vocational.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  pereon  who  has  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  vocation,  or 
a  choice  of  school  course  in  preparation  for  vocation,  and  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  receive  therefrom  definite  assistance  in  the  making  of  such 
choice. 

The  latter  part  of  the  term  "  vocational "  implies  a  considerable 
variety  of  activity  and  a  broad  outlook  into  possible  future  career. 
There  should  be  something  corresponding  to  the  introductory  phases 
of  each  of  the  main  fields  of  vocational  education  (professional,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  industrial,  and  home  making),  the  opportunity 
to  enter  upon  a  definite  vocational  course  in  some  one  of  which  pre- 
sumably would  be  open  as  soon  as  a  choice  can  be  made. 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION. 


Within  reasonable  limits  it  may  l>e  argued  that  the  lines  of  work 
included  in  the  program  for  prevocational  classes  should  be  substan- 
tially the  same  for  all  communities,  since  the  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion prevents  any  strict  limitation  of  vocational  oppoitunities.  The 
logical  plan  will  at  least  include  activities  broadly  typical  of  occupa- 
tions which  are  of  greatest  significance  to  the  community  and  the 
surrounding  territory. 

To  assist  in  determining  what  these  occupations  are,  the  following 
tables  have  been  prepared  from  figures  obtained  from  the  Central 
Labor  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  res])ectively : 

Approxhnatr  menihcrfihi/iH  of  unionft  affiliated  with  thr  Ainrncau  Fcdcrntinn  of 

Labor  in  Wihninffton. 


Bakery  worker*  - 76 

Building    trades a,  140 

Carpenters 1.  500 

House  and  shop_  1,  200 

Ship 300 

Bricklayers 2.>0 

Sbect-mctal  workers 150 

Plumbers 150 

Kloctrital    workers 200 

Plavterrrs,    cement    fini«hei-s-        100 


Buildiug  trades -^rontiniKHl. 

Painter> 3.>0 

non>c 200 

Car   and   ship 160 

lAithers 40 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 50 

Hod  carrier*,   laliorers 250 

Kailroad    shops 3.100 

Blacksmiths 200 

Sheet -metal     worV-ers 20ft 
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Aiipfoj-imntr  mrmbertihips  of  M/iio/ix  afftUaicd  with  the  Amcrinin  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Wilmington — Continueil. 


Hailroad  shops — TontinufMl. 

Canncn  __; 900 

Carmen   ^T*M]lman  shops) fiOO 

Boiler   makers 250 

Electrical    workers 150 

Mathinists 800 

lUilroa*!  cni|ilo.\ct's 2,800 

llaiiitenanco   of    way 2,200 

Si;;nalmen 200 

TroUcjTOcn 400 

Ship.van!   emplovrr« 4,  600 

Rlac!o'mith> 250 

Boilrr  maker*,   ^.hip   fittti-^..    4,  000 

h'beet-metal  workers 150 

MariTve    plombcrs 200 

lUchiiie   trades 450 

Machinists 250 

Pattrrn  makers 160 

Iron,  tteel.  and  tin 50 

Lather   worker^ 3,500 

lli«ellati«<oii* 1,  795 

Bottlim?    vrorkep' 150 

Printers 150 


MlscellanoouK — Continued. 

MoviiiR-picturc    operators 

Steam    engineers 

Colored   shipyard  workers  __ 
Insulation  and  asbestos  work- 
ers    — 

l^rl>ers 

Bartenders 

Musicians 

Stage    employee's 

Tailors 

Telegraphers 

Federal   employees 

Men 50 

Women 100 

Railroad   clerks -    -- 


25 
25 

100 

40 

100 

200 

40O 

75 

30 

50 

150 


300 


Total 19,460 

In  State,  outside  of  Wilmington 2,  000 

Railroad  organizationx,   not  affiliated 3,000 


Grand   total 24,460 


IjHtimated  number  of  employees  in  mannfavturina  plants. 


The  chief  industries  in  Wilmingfton  include  the  Imihling  of  ships 
and  railroad  cars;  tanning  and  finishing  leather,  especially  morocco; 
manufacture  of  chemicals;  building  construction;  certain  phases  of 
iron,  steel,  and  machine  manufacturing.  In  addition  to  the  em- 
ployees peculiar  to  the  ship  yards,  tanneries,  and  chemical  works, 
practically  all  of  the  usual  building  and  machine  trades  are  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers. 

These  lists  do  not  afford  a  complete  list  of  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  Wilmington,  since  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests 
are  not  represented,  nor  those  occupations  classed  by  the  census  as 
**  professional  service,"  and  "  domestic  and  personal  service."  Dili- 
gent seiirch  failed  to  reveal  any  definite  information  concerning  these 
groups  later  than  1915. 
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In  developing  a  plan  for  pi^vocational  classes  the  following  lines 
of  work  should  all  be  carefully  considered,  and  as  many  of  these 
included  as  circumstances  will  permit:  For  boys — mechanical,  archi- 
tectural, and  ship  drafting;  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  pattern  mak- 
ing ;  forging,  machine  shop,  foundry ;  sheet  metal,  electrical  construc- 
tion, automobile  maintenance  and  repairing;  printing,  salesmanship, 
business  organization,  and  methods;  gardening;  agriculture.  For 
girls — commercial  subjects,  salesmanship,  and  business  methods; 
cooking,  sewing,  and  home  making. 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURES. 

Experience  in  other  school  systems  has  shown  that  certain  features 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  conduct  of  prevocational  classes. 

1.  At  least  one-half  of  the  time  in  school  should  be  devoted  to 
the  various  lines  of  practical  and  recreational  activities.  Sufficient 
time  must  be  allowed  to  accomplidi  definite  results  in  each  oc- 
cupational field.  A  6-hour  school  day,  with  two  sessions  of  3 
hours  each,  has  found  favor  in  a  number  of  places. 

2.  One-half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  related  work  in 
language,  mathematics,  elementary  science,  industrial  geography, 
industrial  history,  and,  in  general,  to  preparation  for  intelligent 
understanding  of  and  active  participation  in  civic  and  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

3.  The  work  should  be  offered,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  <hi  an 
elective  basis,  but  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  Uie 
instruction  should  be  encouraged  to  take  it.  This  department  should 
be  maintained  on  the  same  basis  of  dignified  and  serious  endeavor 
as  any  other,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  special  provision 
for  incorrigibles  or  for  pupils  physically  or  mentally  backward. 

4.  As  already  indicated,  there  must  be  variety  to  the  practical 
activities  undertaken  in  order  to  give  insight  into  a  number  of 
typical  vocational  fields. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  who  have  had  sufficient  experience 
in  the  occupations  represented  in  the  course  of  study  to  relate  the 
instruction  to  actual  conditions  in  the  industrial  and  commerical 
world.  The  closest  relationship  should  be  maintained  also  between 
the  shopwork  and  the  related  work.  The  success  of  prevocational 
work  is  dependent  in  large  degree  upon  the  teacher's  power  to  hold 
and  interest  the  pupils  and  upon  qualities  of  adaptability,  originality, 
initiative,  and  keen  interest  in  the  successful  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

6.  There  should  not  be  less  than  one  year,  and  preferably  two 
years  (the  seventh  and  eighth),  during  which  the  pupil  engages  ia 
several  typical  lines  of  shopwork  or  laboratory  work  successively. 
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followed  by  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  in  which  he  may  specialize 
in  a  chosen  line. 

7.  The  pupils  should  be  grouped  in  sections  of  not  to  exceed 
15  to  18  each  in  order  to  permit  a  degree  of  individual  instruction. 

At  least  two  prevocational  centers  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
white  schools  and  one  for  the  colored  pupils  should  be  provided, 
and  developed  along  the  lines  followed  so  successfully  by  the  present 
director  of  industrial  education  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
of  Seattle.  Each  center  should  provide  facilities  for  practical 
Aop  or  laboratory  work  in  at  least  four  lines,  selected  from  those 
listed  above.  The  centers  for  colored  pupils  should  take  special 
account  of  those  occupations  open  to  colored  workers  in  Wilmington. 

For  example,  Center  No.  1  for  white  boys  might  contain  the  fol- 
lowing units:  (1)  Woodworking  shop,  for  carpentry,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  pattemmaking ;  (2)  machine-shop  bench  work,  sheet  metal;  (3) 
electrical  construction;  (4)  automobile  maintenance  and  repair. 
Center  No.  2  might  contain  (1)  machine  shop;  (2)  forge  shop;  sheet 
metal:  (3)  printing;  (4)  commercial  subjects,  salesmanship.  Each 
center  should  provide  adequate  facilities  for  instruction  in  related 
freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  impractical  to  estimate  the  cost  of  equipment  in  advance. 
It  will  hardly  be  less  than  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  a  center  for  boys' 
cUsses,  depending  on  the  types  of  work  selected,  and  somewhat  less 
for  a  center  for  girls'  classes. 

THE    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PBOGRAM. 

After  a  system  of  prevocational  classes  has  been  functioning  effi- 
ciently for  a  reasonable  time,  supported  in  turn  on  a  foundation 
of  appropriate  manual  training,  the  problem  of  the  vocational  pro- 
gram will  be  much  simpler  than  it  is  now.  Young  people  will 
come  to  the  age  of  entering  upon  wage  earning  with  some  definite 
idea  as  to  what  they  want  to  do,  and  what  they  are  fitted  to  do,  for 
a  life  work,  as  well  as  what  opportunities  are  open  to  them,  and 
most  of  them  will  have  at  least  the  beginnings  of  preparation  for 
some  useful  service. 

This  ideal  condition  is  perhaps  far  in  the  distance  as  yet.  Mean- 
while, the  division  of  vocational  education  must  address  itself  to 
the  task  of  rendering  the  maximum  of  inunediate  service,  as  well  as 
laying  the  broad  foundations  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  funds  are  available  for  the  school 
jear  1920-1921  : 

State  and  Feileral  aid $11,500 

Salaries  of  teachers $7,500 

Teacher  training  and  supervision 4,000 
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iMy  school  funds $5,225 

>raniifactiirers'  Assm^iatioii 20.000 

hkiuipment $15,  000 

^^aintena^f•e 5,  00<J 

Total no,  725 

Those  fiin<ls  have  been  bii(l«reted  as  follows: 

Kveuiu;;    classes $7.  (KX) 

Part-time  and   cooix^rative   classes 0,  r»00 

I>ay-trade    classes 2,  200 

New  wiuipment 14,  850 

Office   of  director G,  175 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

For  the  current  school  year  it  has  been  very  wisely  decided  to 
emphasize  the  development  of  evening  classes,  part-time  classes,  and 
cooperative  classes.  Undoubtedly  the  same  policy  should  pi^vail  for 
at  least  another  year,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  following 
discussion. 

The  generous  and  enthusiastic  response  to  the  announcement  of 
the  evening  vocational  classes  more  than   justifies  the  importance 
ascribed  to  this  phase  of  the  i>rogram  in  the  report  of  the  director. 
The  ne>v  director,  arriving  upon  the  scene  late  in  the  fall,  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of   deciding   whether   to  open  evening 
classes  almost   immediately,   without   adecpiate   opportunity   to   or- 
ganize an  efficient  corps  of  teachei*s  and  to  complete  other  necessary 
arrangements,  or  to  delay  the  opening  until   after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  when  ever^^hing  might  be  prepared  on  a  more  leisurely 
basis.     Even  a  hasty  review  of  the  situation  indicated  that  a  real 
need  existed,  and  the  courageous  decision  was  made  to  proceed  at 
once,  even  at  some  risk  of  failure  to  meet  all  expectations  in  full. 
The  first  term's  experience  will  justify  this  step,  though  at  the  cost 
of  strenuous  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.     Within  a  few 
nights  the  enrollment  exceeded  400,  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  lack  of  accommodations  made  it  necessary  to  dis- 
continue receiving  new  students.    The  fact  that  this  condition  came 
about  as  the  result  of  but  a  few  days'  effort  and  a  very  modest  ad- 
vertising campaign  clearly  indicates  the  desirability  of  further  ex- 
ore  funds  are  available  for  the  current  year 
ries  of  teachers.    Except  for  this,  the  service 
g  school  could  be  doubled  at  practically  no 
)nd  that  incurred  for  salaries.     Classes  are 
per  week,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from 
opening  other  classes  on  Monday  and  Wed- 
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nesday  evenings  the  same  rooms  and  e<iuipmeut  could  serve  a  second 
school  as  large  as  that  now  at  work.  T Unquestionably,  next  year's 
budget  should  provide  for  double  the  present  years  enrollment  in 
evening  classes ;  indeed,  the  experience  of  the  remainder  of  the  year 
may  dictate  even  further  increases. 

Two  recommendations  have  already  been  made  by  the  director  of 
vocational  education  which  should  receive  favorable  consideration : 

(1)  The  first  relates  to  greatly  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  evening 
school.  There  is  evident  demand  for  general  educational  subjects, 
including  such  work  in  the  common  branches  as  is  given  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  many  subjects  offered  in 
a  good  high-school  course.  Many  persons  who  left  school  with  only 
a  meager  common  schooling,  and  who  now  feel  the  need,  are  unable 
to  i-eturn  to  the  day  schools.  In  many  cases  they  need  instruction  in 
general  subjects  before  they  can  profitably  undertake  the  special 
courses  designed  to  advance  them  in  their  vocations. 

The  field  of  education  for  lousiness  should  be  entered  also  in  an 
aggiessive  way.  Courses  in  salesmanship,  modern  filing  systems, 
office  practice,  u.se  of  calculating  machines,  mimeograph,  and  other 
<levices,  and  commercial  law,  would  meet  a  very  real  need.  In  view 
of  the  anticipated  development  of  Wilmington  as  an  ocean  port, 
courses  of  instruction  looking  toward  ^preparation  for  foreign  trade 
constitute  an  inviting  field. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  important  industrial  lines  which  have 
not  yet  been  entered,  because  of  lack  of  funds.  These  include  at 
least  the  following:  Automobile  maintenance  and  repair;  interior 
decorating,  painting,  sign  writing;  trade  extension  shop  courses  in 
the  woodworking  trades,  machine  shop,  and  others  for  which  shop 
ecjuipment  may  become  available  hereafter ;  industrial  chemistry,  for 
employees  in  explosives,  dyes,  leather,  and  chemical  works,  painters, 
and  others;  coui"ses  especially  designed  for  women  employed  in  in- 
♦hiistrj',  to  l>e  determined  after  further  investigation. 

(2)  The  second  recommendation  relates  to  the  proper  coordination 
of  all  evening-school  work.  "  There  is  much  in  common  in  the  even- 
ing class  work  of  the  department  of  Americanization,  the  elementary 
evening  school,  and  the  evening  vocational  school."  Wherever  pos- 
sible these  should  all  support  and  reinforce  one  another,  and  the 
same  should  be  true  of  the  relations  between  these  and  the  day 
sc-hools. 

No  lack  or  weakening  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  embarrass  any  undertaking  in  any  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. It  should  l>e  regarded  as  extravagance,  for  example,  to  equip 
special  shops  and  science  laboratories  for  evening  classes,  to  be  used 
4  to  8  hours  weekly,  if  it  is  possible  by  reasonable  readjustments  and 
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mutual  compromise  to  adapt  thests  features  of  the  day-school  equip- 
ment to  serve  both  needs. 

One  of  the  important  arguments  in  favor  of  the  evening  school  is 
its  relatively  low  cost  per  student,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  uti- 
lizes facilities  that  are  already  in  existence,  and  that  are  necessarily 
a  part  of  a  school  system,  whether  evening  classes  are  maintained  or 
not.  Efficient  administration  of  evening  classes  involves  the  use  of 
every  possible  item  of  equipment  already  at  hand  before  proceeding 
further. 

PART-TIMB  CLASSES. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rendering  the  maximum  of  service  to  the 
largest  number  of  individuals  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  the  part-time 
classes  are  probably  the  most  important  phase  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  The  plan  has  met  with  great  favor  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  25  States  have  now  enacted  legislation  providing  for 
compulsory  attendance  upon  part-time  classes,  imder  varying  con- 
ditions, by  youths  in  wage-earning  employment.  The  number  of 
hours  per  week  which  the  children  are  required  to  spend  in  school 
upon  the  employers'  time  varies  in  the  different  States  from  4  to  8. 
Beginning  with  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  legally  employed, 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  extends  to  16,  17,  and  18  years 
of  age  in  different  Statea 

In  Wilmington  at  present  part-time  classes  are  maintained  at  the 
Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  92  appren- 
tices, and  at  the  Pusey  &  Jones  plant,  building  ships  and  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  36  apprentices.  These  boys  receive  4 
hours  of  instruction  in  general  continuation  school  subjects  every 
Saturday  morning  in  classrooms  provided  at  the  plants.  Six  part- 
time  teachers  and  a  supen^isor  are  furnished  by  the  public  schools 
and  two  teachers  by  one  of  Uie  plants. 

The  work  obser\^ed  here  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  of  high  grade^ 
with  an  excellent  spirit  of  earnest  application  prevailing.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  classes  are  too  large  for  the  best  results.  In  several 
classrooms  the  tables  and  seats  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  instructor  to  get  around  among  the  students  for 
individual  attention.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  always  danger 
of  too  much  use  of  lecture  and  class  demonstration  methods. 

The  part-time  plan  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
other  industrial  plants,  and  also  to  stores,  office  buildings,  and  other 
places  where  young  persons  are  employed.  To  meet  the  probable 
needs  in  Wilmington  for  part-time  classes  and  cooperative  classes,  to 
be  discussed  later^  will  require  the  full  time  of  the  supervisor  for  an 
indefinite  period. 
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Madi  time  and  arduous  effort  are  required  to  locate  and  interview 
the  boys  and  girls  and  their  employers,  to  perfect  arrangements  for 
classrooms^  with  their  simple  but  necessary  equipment,  schedules  of 
class  meetings,  and  outlines  of  courses  of  instruction,  to  discover  and 
employ  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  finally  to  give  the  needed 
^pervision  after  the  classes  are  actually  in  operation. 

COOPEIL\TIVE   CLASSES. 

Closely  related  to  that  type  of  continuation  class  referred  to  above, 
usually  designated  **  part-time  class,"  is  another  type  of  part-time 
continuation  class  which  for  convenience  is  called  a  "  cooperative 
class,'*  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  In  fact,  coopera- 
tion by  and  between  the  school  system  and  the  employer,  or  group 
of  employers,  is  an  essential  part  of  both  schemes. 

The  essential  features  of  the  cooperative  class  include: 

(1)  A  definite  arrangement  by  and  between  the  school  system  and 
one  or  more  industrial  plants,  stores,  or  offices,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  by  the  school  and  the  prac- 
tical experience  is  given  in  the  place  of  employment,  and  both  are 
coordinated  in  a  systematic  and  progressive  educational  program. 

(2)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  equipment  and  processes  and  methods  as  are  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  the  educational  ends. 

(3)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  eliminate  nonessen- 
tials from  the  course  of  study  and  to  base  theoretical  instruction 
on  actual  practice,  and  sufficient  skill  in  organization  to  administer 
tbe  plan  successfully. 

(4)  Careful  selection  of  employers,  instructors,  and  student- 
workers  who  are  capable  of  being  inspired  with  a  vision  of  the  re- 
q)onsibilities  as  well  as  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

(5)  Administration  of  the  device  of  alternating  periods  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  continuous  and  progressive  action  on  the  process 
or  job  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  student  and  the 
instructor  in  the  school. 

In  brief,  the  plan  provides  that  the  students  in  any  class  shall 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  group  being  in  school  while  the  other 
is  at  work.  At  the  end  of  each  period  (one  week  or  two  weeks)  the 
proups  exchange  places,  and  thus  alternate  between  school  attendance 
«nd  wage-earning  employment.  The  student-workers  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  so  that  the  work  in  the  place  of  employment  is  kept  going 
continuously. 

The  special  advantages  of  the  cooperative  plan  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 
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(1)  The  safeguards  thrown  about  the  young  people  in  their  places 
of  employment  through  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  employers  show  an  almost  unbelievable  im- 
provement over  the  conditions  hitherto  characterizing  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  in  many  places. 

(2)  The  cooperative  plan  makes  it  possible  for  some  boys  and 
girls  to  continue  in  school,  because  of  wages  earned  on  half  time. 
Prolonging  the  period  of  active  connection  with  the  school  and  of 
contact  with  sympathetic  teachers  and  advisers  confei^  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  on  growing  boys  and  girls  and  should  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent impetus  to  better  things. 

(3)  The  plan  doubtless  induces  some  to  remain  in  school,  because 
the  school  work  is  thus  made  more  interesting  and  the  student  can 
see  a  more  direct  relation  between  schooling  and  the  promotion  of  his 
own  interests. 

(4)  The  experiences  involved  promote  a  more  earnest  and  thought- 
ful attitude  toward  work  and  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

(5)  The  plan  discourages  idleness  and  unwholesome  use  of  time, 
since  the  longer  school  day  and  year  are  fully  occupied  witlt  inter- 
esting activities. 

(6)  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  of  half 
time,  under  suitable  auspices,  has  a  definite  prevocational  value,  as- 
sisting young  persons  to  discover  their  tastes  and  probable  aptitudes. 

(7)  The  successful  operation  of  a  cooperative  school  or  class  af- 
fords a  convincing  demonstration  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  work, 
under  proper  conditions,  can  be  made  to  contribute  definitely  to  the 
development  of  youth  instead  of  being,  as  frequently  heretofore,  a 
demoralizing,  disheartening,  and  stunting  influence. 

(8)  The  plan  gives  the  student,  at  the  very  least,  a  foothold  in 
some  industry  or  occupation,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  lost  when  the 
time  comes  to  leave  school  and  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  self 
support. 

(9)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  plan  does  not  neglect  the 
need  for  general  education,  but  insures  to  each  individual  an  amount 
of  cultural  and  liberalizing  education  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  further  study,  if  he  finds  it  possible  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion ;  he  certainly  gets  more  of  the  culture  side  of  education  than  he 
would  if  he  had  left  school  entirely  to  go  to  work. 

In  a  recent  study  Dr.  George  E.  Myers  has  analyzed  "the  benefits 
wliich  should  be  definitely  planned  for"  in  organizing  part-time 
classes.^  Since  these  are  equally  applicable, to  the  cooperative  class 
they  are  included  here,  in  abridged  form,  as  follows: 

=  T»io  Compulsory  Part-tlmo  School.  Mich.  Stnte  Board  of  Control  for  Voca.  Educ, 
Itul.  212,  May,  1020,  p.  7. 
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(1)  To  increase  the  technicjil  efficiency  of  young  workers  by  pro- 
viding, as  far  as  practicable,  instruction  along  the  lines  of  their 
employment. 

(2)  To.help  boys  and  girls  carry  over  and  interpret  in  their  em- 
ployment what  they  learned  in  the  regular  day  schools. 

(3)  To  help  employed  boj's  and  girls  prepare  for  promotion .  in 
their  places  of  employment,  or  elsewhere  if  their  places  of  employ- 
ment do  not  afford  the  opportunity. 

(4)  To  help  young  workers  adjust  themselves  to  industrial  and 
business  life. 

(5)  To  fix  in  the  minds  of  young  workers  that  education  does  not 
end  when  work  begins. 

(6)  To  provide  training  for  better  Americanization. 

(7)  To  instill  sound  ideas  of  our  economic  and  industrial  organi- 
xation. 

(8)  To  help  boys  and  girls  find  the  kind  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  field  ready  for  cultivation  by  the 
part-time  and  cooperative  classes  may  be  inferred  from  the  figures 
already  cited,  which  indicate  that  at  each  age  from  14  years  to  18 
years  there  are  in  Wilmington  from  2  to  10  times  as  many  boys  and 
girls  idle  or  at  work  as  there  are  in  school.  The  authorities  are  to  be 
fommended  for  the  creditable  beginning  already  made  in  this  branch 
of  the  work. 

ALI>-DAY  TRADE   CLASSES. 

There  remains  one  other  type  of  vocational  class  which  may  be 
utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  this  field — the  all-day  trade  class.  The 
t*stabli.shment  of  a  day  trade  school  at  an  early  date  was  evidently 
contemplated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  as  a  part  of  the 
program  for  which  it  contributed  the  fund  referred  to  above. 

Without  hesitation  it  is  recommended  that  the  development  of  day 
trade  classes  be  subordinated  to  the  other  phases  of  the  vocational 
e<lucation  program,  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages,  for  the  foUow- 
injr  reasons : 

(1)  Day  trade  classes  are  far  more  exj^ensive  per  student  enrolled 
than  any  of  the  other  plans  under  discussion.  A  far  greater  service 
is  rendered  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  Wilmington 
tjj  well  as  to  the  individuals  concerned,  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
pven  sum  of  money,  by  utilizing  these  other  plans  of  instruction  in 
preference  to  the  day  trade  school. 

(2)  Experience  of  other  cities  with  trade  schools  shows  unmis- 
takably that  there  is  great  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  involved 
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in  providing  all-day  trade  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
had  adequate  preliminary  training  upon  which  to  base  intelligent 
choice  of  the  occupation  for  which  preparation  is  sought.  Discovery 
of  lack  of  adaptability  to  the  chosen  trade  after  some  weeks  or 
months  have  been  spent  in  the  course  is  the  experience  of  many  boys 
and  girls  who  come  to  the  trade  school  with  only  vague  notions  as 
to  what  they  can  do  or  want  to  become. 

(3)  Sufficient  data  are  not  at  hand  with  reference  to  actual  in- 
dustrial needs  in  Wilmington  to  afford  a  basis  for  planning  a  day 
trade  school.  More  definite  information  than  is  yet  available  must 
be  secured  as  to  the  trades  in  which  there  is  an  assured  demand  for 
the  product  of  a  trade  school.  The  director  is  now  gathering  this 
information,  and  will  be  in  position  from  time  to  time  to  make  deti- 
nite  recommendations.  Evidence  has  already  been  secured  to  show 
that  a  day  trade  ckss  in  machine  shop  will  meet  a  real  demand.  On 
this  showing  a  class  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  Other  classes  should  be  started  only  when 
the  demand  is  equally  clear. 

(4)  Enrollment  in  two-year  or  three-year  day  trade  classes  should 
not  be  open  to  boys  or  girls  who  are  so  young  that  they  will  probably 
graduate  before  they  reach  the  age  of  advantageous  entrance  into 
the  trades  for  which  they  are  prepared.  Since  this  latter  age  is  in 
some  instances  not  less  than  18  years,  the  organization  of  such  classes 
would  still  leave  a  gap  unprovided  for  below  between  the  age  at 
which  many  children  leave  the  regular  public  school  and  the  age  at 
which  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  trade  school. 

(5)  Efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  day  trade 
school  demands  a  carefully  devised  plan  of  preparatory  measures^ 
or  "  feeders,"  which  will  insure  a  supply  of  students  who  know  defi- 
nitely what  they  want  and  why,  and  which  will  sift  out  those  who 
will  probably  not  profit  by  the  expensive  instruction  provided. 

(6)  The  efficient  development  of  part-time  classes,  cooperative 
classes,  and  evening  classes  will  for  the  time  being  take  care  of  a 
large  part  of  the  immediate  demand  for  vocational  instruction,  while 
the  development  of  the  prevocational  program,  based  on  a  sound 
foundation  of  manual  training  throughout  the  entire  school  system, 
will  insure  for  the  future  a  supply  of  boys  and  girls  qualified  for 
entrance  upon  day  ti'ade  classes. 

(7)  Until  such  a  fully  coordinated  school  system  is  in  effective 
operation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
for  day  trade  classes  can  be  found.  Promising  candidates  will  not 
come  in  large  numbers  from  the  idle  and  the  loafers,  and  not  many 
who  are  employed  can  be  induced  to  leave  their  jobs  and  their  wag^ 
to  enter  an  all-day  school  again. 
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(8)  Finally,  tliis  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  enter  the  market  for 
tools  and  machinery,  nor  to  erect  new  buildings,  except  for  opera- 
tions which  can  not  well  be  deferred. 

For  these  reasons  the  all-day  trade  classes  should  be  the  last  feature 
of  the  vocational  education  program  to  be  pushed,  and  each  such 
class  should  be  organized  only  after  securing  evidence  of  a  definite 
d^nand  to  be  met. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRL8  AND  WOMEN. 

This  discussion  assumes  that  the  vocational  education  program  in 
Wilmington  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  and  women,  as 
well  as  those  of  men  and  boys.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  much  more 
has  been  done  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former.  One  reason  is  that 
vocational  education  for  women  is  the  twofold  one  of  preparation  for 
home  making  as  well  as  wage  earning. 

A  most  significant  and  promising  study  of  this  problem  is  now 
being  made  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,  Miss  Cleo  Murtland,  chairman.  In  presenting  a  pre- 
liminary report  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  society  in  February, 
1920,  the  committee  said : 

VcK-ational  eilucation  for  trade  and  industrial  occupations  for  women  should 
be  greatly  extended  in  order  that  each  individual  girl  or  woman  may  be 
a<ssured  the  opportimity  of  doinc:  the  highest  type  of  productive  work  of  which 
she  is  capable  during  the  period  previous  to  marriage,  or  if  she  does  not  marry, 
ffir  the  period  of  her  working  life,  or  for  the  married  woman  who.  because  of 
widowhood,  desertion,  childlessness,  or  some  other  deviation  from  normal  mar- 
ried Ufe.  returns  to  industry  as  a  wai^  earner. 

The  further  suggestions  of  this  committee  are  recommended  as  a 
piide  in  the  formulation  of  this  part  of  the  program  for  Wilmington. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  PKOORAM. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  development  of  a 
system  of  manual  training  throughout  the  schools,  both  for  its 
general  educational  value  and  as  an  essential  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent vocational  education  program.  Manual  training  is  here 
used  iB  the  accepted  sense  of  an  educational  agenc}^  involving  not 
only  a  method  of  instruction,  and  a  content  of  valuable  subject  mat- 
ter, but  a  means  of  self-directed,  purposeful  activity. 

The  object  in  view  should  be  a  well-organized  and  articulated 
scheme  of  handwork,  incorporating  the  best  features  applicable  to 
lor-al  conditions  that  have  been  developed  by  progressive  cities,  with 
lines  of  work  of  sufBcient  variety  and  scope  to  meet  the  approval  of 
modern  educational  thought  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs 
of  childr^i  at  successive  stages  of  growth. 
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To  Wilmington  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
cities  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  high  school,  the  date 
being  1889.  After  some  years  the  forge  shop  was  abandoned,  but  the 
woodworking  shop,  machine  shop,  and  mechanical  d^awil^B^  remain. 
The  equipment  needs  overhauling,  as  practically  no  additions  have 
been  made  in  20  years. 

The  colored  high  school  has  one  small  woodworking  shop,  in- 
adequately equipped,  and  badly  overcrowded. 

Two  of  the  white  elementally  schools  are  provided  with  shops,  and 
one  other  school  lias  two  workbenches.  Pupils  from  schools  not  now 
provided  with  shops  are  accommodated  in  the  existing  shops  at  the 
other  schools. 

Elementary  handwork  is  nominally  carried  on  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  mechanical  drawing  and  benchwork  in  wood  in  the  upper  grades. 
There  has  been  no  supervisor  for  the  latter,  however,  and  the  former 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  who  had  but 
recentl}^  arrived  in  Wilmington  and  had  not  yet  organized  her  work. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  unfair  to  base  a  report  on  the  work  ob- 
served at  the  time  this  survey  was  made.  Instead,  the  following 
general  suggestions  are  offered  to  indicate  the  directions  along 
which  fuilher  development  should  take  place. 

FXEMEXTART  HAXDWORK. 

Handwork  in  the  elementary  .school  should  be  employed  in  its 
various  phases  for  the  accomplisliment  of  at  least  three  distinct  edu- 
cational ends:  (1)  To  develop  manipulative  skill,  and  the  ability 
to  "  do  "  things;  (2)  to  imi)art  knowlege  of  materials  and  processes 
of  construction;  and  (3)  to  vitilize  the  instruction  in  various  subjects 
of  study,  such,  geography,  history,  and  language. 

In  the  earlier  grades  the  best  results  are  secured  when  the  hand- 
work is  taught  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  It  is  much  easier  for 
these  teachers  to  relate  the  work  to  the  other  studies  and  activities 
of  the  children.  With  the  progress  of  the  children  through  the 
grades,  however,  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  complicated,  and 
the  tools  and  processes  more  difficult  of  manipulation.  In  time  the 
point  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impracticable  to  expect  the  grade 
teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical  skill  and  knowledge  to 
carry  on  this  work  in  addition  to  all  the  other  requirements  of  her 
position.  From  this  point,  probably  the  fifth  grade,  the  situation 
may  be  met  by  employing  special  teachers  or  by  a  plan  of  depart- 
mentalized teaching. 

During  the  earlier  grades  the  handwork  should  lie  substantially 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  With  the  beginning  of  departmental 
teaching  a  gradual  differentiation  in  the  work  should  be  introduced. 
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In  generaL  the  interests  of  the  girls  will  tend  in  the  tUrcction  of 
serving,  eooking,  and  home  making,  and  the  interests  of  the  boys 
to-ward  shopwork  and  drafting.  For  obvious  reasons  the  teachers  of 
these  si>ecial  subjects  for  boys  in  the  upper  gi-ades  should  be  men. 

In  the  lower  grades  not  less  than  30  to  60  minutes  per  week  should 
be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  a  more  liberal  time  allowance  shoiUd 
be  made  just  as  soon  as  suitable  equipment  can  be  provided  and 
teachers  are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Ultimately  from  two  to  three 
hours  per  week  should  be  available.  Supplies  of  materials  in 
sufficient  variety  to  make  the  work  profitable  and  educational  should 
be  provided  by  the  board. 

IX  Tin:   UPPER   GRADES. 

Even  moi-e  time  must  be  allowed  for  manual  training  in  the  upper 
grades  if  the  expected  residts  are  to  be  secured,  and  if  boys  and  girls 
who  now  drop  out  of  school  in  such  large  numbers  are  to  be  retained. 
With  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  properly  qualified  men  teachers, 
and  appropriately  modified  courses  of  study,  from  5  to  7  hours 
weekly  may  be  devoted  to  manual  training  in  grades  above  the  sixth ; 
and  in  the  prevocational  centers,  discussed  elsewhere,  at  least  one- 
half  the  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  activities  in  shop, 
laboratory,  and  drafting  room. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  prevocational  centers,  and  for  boys 
for  whom  such  centers  are  not  available,  the  manual  training  oppor- 
tunities shoidd  be  materially  extended  and  enriched.  Beginning  with 
Ihe  introduction  of  departmental  teaching,  the  lines  of  work  should 
inrlude  tliin  wood,  bookbinding,  printing,  clay,  cement,  plaster,  and 
such  otiier  groups  as  further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  year  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  suitable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  benchwork  in  wood,  and  mechanical  draAving.  The 
wfw>dwork  may  well  include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 
All  the  shopwork  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

Tlie  instruction  in  shopwork  and  mechanical  drawing  as  now 
piven  in  the  high  school  could  be  improved  and  made  more  service- 
able to  the  students  if  modified  somewhat  along  the  following  lines : 
(I)  The  mstructors  should  do  less  of  the  thinking  and  planning,  and 
even  in  some  cases  execution,  of  the  projects  undertaken:  (2)  more 
?elf-<lirocted  activity  should  be  demanded  of  the  students;  (3)  more 
time  and  attention  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  study  of  sources  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  materials  used  in  the  shop  and  in  indus- 
try, development  and  use  of  tools  and  machines,  and  kindred  topics ; 
52710*— 21 10 
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(4)  tke  projects^  processes,  smd  methods  of  the  maimal-tf aifii ng  sLop 
QQuld  be  oonsiderod  in  tbeir  xelatioE  to  the  best  current  practice  in 
mdustiy ;  {5)  some  of  the  present  classes  xre  too  large  l^o  pei'Hiit  of 
these  suggefitioiis  being  carried  ^ut,  or  to  permit  of  that  degree  of 
individual  instroiction  which  is  an  -essential  feature  of  the  best 
manual -training  practice. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS   AND   STTOGESTTOXS. 

The  following  Peo<MMmendaEti4»i6  made  by  the  diiwjfcor  ©f  voca- 
tional education,  which  are  n^w  feeing  carried  oiit^  are  Jxeartfly 

approved  and  indorsed  : 

(1)  Emphasis  for  the  current  year  upon  evening  classes,  part-tirae 
classes,  and  cooperative  classes,  and  further  extension  of  all  of  these 
next  year. 

(2)  Addition  of  evening  classes  in  home  making  for  women. 

(3)  Addition  as  soon  as  practicable  of  evening  classes  in  general 
elementary  and  high-school  subjects,  machine  shop,  woodworMug 
trades,  automobile  mechanics,  electrical  construction,  commercial 
subjects. 

(4)  Coordinatioai  of  all  evening-school  activities. 

(5)  A  conservative  policy  in  the  development  of  day  trade  classes, 

(6)  Organization,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  perfected,  of  a 
day  trade  class  in  machine  shop,  and  possibly  antomobile  medianics 
and  electrical  construction. 

(7)  Recognition  tliroughout  the  entire  program  of  the  needs  of 
girls  and  women  as  well  as  of  boys  and  men. 

(8)  Eearrangement  of  present  wood  shop  and  machine  shoj>  in 
order  to  facilitate  both  day  and  evening  vocational  instruction  in 
these  shops. 

(9)  Adoption  of  a  plan  of  stated  conferences  with  teachers  for 
discussion  of  the  pix)l)]ems  of  vocational  education  and  ways  and 
means  of  improviiig  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered. 

(10)  Organization  of  advisory  committees  for  counsel  and  sug- 
gestion in  the  further  development  of  tlie  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

(11)  A  continuous  study  of  the  industries  of  Wilmington,  in  which 
these  ad\isoiy  <'ommittees  can  render  substantial  assistance,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  data  upon  which  to  determine  further  action. 

In  addition,  the  followiiog  supplementary  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  offered : 

(1)  The  I'apid  falling  off  in  enrollment  of  children  after  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  Wilmington  schools  calls  for  a  type  of  schooling  l)etter 
adapted  to  tliose  boys  and  girls  to  whom  the  |)resent  j)rogram  does 
not  make  sufficient  appeal  to  retain  them  in  school. 
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(2)  To  assist  in  meeting  tiiis  need  constitotes,  in  effect,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  vocational  education  program,  includiiig  tlie  preliminary 
stages  of  prevocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  and  the 
fotrndation  work  in  manual  training. 

(3)  The  great  productive  army  of  workers  in  the  commercial  ana 
industrial  establishments  of  Wilmington  must  at  present  be  ro- 
craited  aJmo^  ex<jlurively  from  a  supply  of  boys  and  girls  who  do 
not  have  the  advantages  of  high-school  education,  and  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  from  those  who  have  not  even  completed  the  ele- 
mentary school 

(4)  There  is  evidence  that  the  industries  of  Wilmington  call  for 
considerable  numbers  of  workers  having  high  degrees  of  skill  and 
general  intelligenoe. 

(5)  Appropriate  modifications  of  the  work  of  the  later  years  of 
the  elementary  schocd  should  be  emphasized. 

(6)  For  these  years  an  effective  plan  of  prevocational  classes 
should  be  fonnulated,  with  an  accompanying  scheme  of  vocational 
guidance. 

(7)  At  least  two  prevocational  c^itOTS  for  white  pupils  and  one 
for  ecJored  pupils  should  be  provided. 

(8)  The  aim  in  view  should  be  to  coordinate  the  manual  training 
program,  the  prevocational  program,  and  the  vocational  educational 
program,  so  that  ultimately  the  latter  may  look  to  ihe  fii*st  two  for 
a  supply  of  applicants  qualified  to  receive  the  maximum  advantages 
from  the  opportunities  that  may  be  offered. 

(9)  The  service  rendered  by  the  evening  sdiool  could  be  doubled 
at  practically  no  additional  expense  beyond  that  for  salaries  of 
tcadiers,  by  opening  four  evMiings  per  week  instead  of  two. 

(10)  Exiting  facilities  of  the  day  schools  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  evening  classes  whercvo*  this  can  be  arranged  without  seri- 
oos  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  day  schools. 

(11)  The  plan  of  part-time  and  cooperative  classes  should  be  ex- 
tended as  rapidly  as  possible  to  other  industrial  plants,  and  also  to 
stores,  office  buildings,  and  other  places. 

(12)  The  development  of  day  trade  classes  should  be  sulK)rdinated 
to  the  other  phases  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

(13)  A  comprehensive,  well-organized  scheme  of  manual  training 
iiuHild  be  developed  in  the  sdKK)l  system,  incorporating  the  plans 
&ixl  methods  of  the  best  modern  practice. 

(14)  To  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  tliis  report,  further 
definite  provision  should  be  made  for  administration. 

(15)  The  moeA  efficient  and  practicable  fonn  of  orgMiization  for 
the  »dnunistrative  staff  can  be  determined  only  by  the  superintend- 
ed in  ooBSuHatian  with  the  director  of  vocational  education.    With- 
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out  vonturinf^  specific  suggestion  on  this  point,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
call  attention  to  certain  details  of  the  administiative  problem  which 
must  be  met : 

(a)  The  director  of  vocational  education  should  be  relieved  of  at 
least  part  of  the  present  burden  of  the  evening  classes.  This  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  assignment  of  part  of  these  duties,  with 
others,  to  an  assistant  director,  or  to  a  siq^ervisor  of  evening  voca- 
tional classes:  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  principal,  to  have  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  all  evening  classes. 

(b)  Tlio  .full  time  of  an  assistant  director,  or  supervisor  of  con- 
tinuation classes,  will  be  required  for  looking  after  the  part-time 
classes  and  cooperative  classes. 

(c)  The  director  should  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  detail  work 
involved  in  organizing  and  conducting — (1)  the  proposed  day  trade 
classes,  (2)  the  prevocational  centers,  and  (3)  the  manual  training 
program.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  need  can  probably  be  met  in 
tlie  early  stages  of  development  by  appointing  certain  teachers  hav- 
ing qualifications  and  training  for  administrative  work,  and  assign- 
ing to  them  certain  of  these  responsibilities  with  their  teaching 
duties,  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  supei*visor  of  drawing  should 
doubtless  be  given  definite  responsibility  for  the  elementary  hand- 
work. 

{(l)  The  appointment  of  a  capaMe  secretary  to  the  director,  who 
may  in  time  be  trained  to  handle  many  administrative  detail^, is 
practically  indispensable. 

(e)  In  order  for  the  vocational  education  program  to  succeed, 
upon  which  Wilmington  has  embarked  with  so  much  of  promise, 
the  director  must  be  relieved  of  as  much  as  possible  of  minor  ad- 
ministrative details.  To  discharge  his  function  he  must  be  free  to 
study  the  situation  intensely  in  all  its  phases,  to  keep  constantly  in 
hand  the  many  and  varied  activities,  and  especially  to  keep  in  close 
j)ersonal  contact  with  the  conunercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
community. 

(16)  Since  there  is  required  an  immense  amount  of  travel  about 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  factories,  and  other 
places  of  employment,  locating  available  supplies,  interviewing  pros- 
pective teachers,  and  for  other  errands,  on  the  pait  both  of  the 
director  and  various  subordinates,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  eco- 
nomical expenditures  that  might  be  made  is  the  immediate  invest- 
ment in  an  automobile  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation department  on  official  school  business. 

(17)  In  view  of  the  many  other  needs  of  the  Wilmington  schools, 
discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  vocational  education  program  outlined  herein  can  be  carried » 
out  in  full  immediately,  nor  in  all  probability  within  five  years. 
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4.  MUSIC  IN  THE  WILMINGTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  statements  made  in  this  report  rest  upon  observations  made  in 
27  out  of  the  31  schools  of  all  kinds  that  comprise  the  public-school 
system  of  Wilmington.  In  these  visits  almost  all  classes  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  representative  classes  in  grammar  schools,  and  all 
types  of  work  maintained  in  the  high  school  were  heard.  In  addi- 
tion inquiries  wei'e  made  into  conditions  in  the  State,  the  conmaunity, 
ami  the  school  system  of  Wilmington  at  large,  in  so  far  as  these  might 
affect  the  music  specifically  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools. 

WIIITB  ELEMENTAKY   SCHOOLS. 
AIMS    AND    PUOrKSSKS    OK    INSTiaCTIOX. 

No  attempt  need  be  made  to  define  the  large  or  ultimate  aim 
appropriate  to  instniction  in  music.  A  measure  of  such  discussion 
has  been  included  in  reports  of  sur\*eys  of  music  in  other  cities,  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  in  other 
publications  by  the  bureau.  The  reader  is  referred  in  particular  to 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46,  '•  The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco, 
California  ";  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  49,  "  Music  in  Secondary  Schools''; 
Bulletin,  1918,  No.  15, "  Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio  '':  Bulle- 
tin. 1919,  No.  50,  pt.  5,  Music,  "  The  Public  School  System  of  Mem- 
phis,  Tennessee." 

The  near  and  partial  ends  that  are  obviously  sought  in  Wilming- 
ton, judged  by  carefid  and  extensive  observations  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  the  schools,  may  be  stateil  as  follows : 

1.  To  give  every  child  the  use  of  his  singing  voice  and  pleasure  in 

song  as  a  means  of  expression. 

2.  To  give  all  children  power  to  read    (at  sight)    and   to  write 

readily  the  notational  language  of  music. 
The  validity  of  these  aims  is  not  open  to  question.  Much  must  l>e 
said,  however,  in  favor  of  adding  and  actively  furthering  additional 
aims;  and  the  methods  adopted  as  necessary  or  helpful  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  two  aims,  and  the  degree  of  success  realized  in  Wilming- 
ton in  their  attainment,  must  be  subjccteil  to  analysis. 

MONOTONES. 

In  order  to  give  every  child  the  use  of  his  singing  voice  it  is  neces- 
sary at  the  outset,  particularly  with  children  6  years  of  age  who  ai-e 
just  entering  school,  to  correct  the  monotones.  The  number  of  these 
in  the  Wilmington  schools  is  very  large. 

It  sliould  be  understood  that  the  monotone,  especially  at  the  age  of 
6,  is  usually  not  aurally  defective.    The  pupil  has,  in  all  probability. 
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as  correct  an  ear  as  the  children  who  sing  in  tune,  but  lacks  the  ability 
to  make  the  proper  muscular  coordinations  necessary  to  produce  the 
tones  heard.  Instead  the  pupil  uses  his  speaking  voice  (which  covers, 
generally  stated,  a  range  of  little  more  than  a  major  third,  centered  on 
micldle  C)  for  purposes  of  singing,  with  most  unsatisfactory  results. 
But  an  easy  and  usually  speedy  cure  is  quite  possible.  For  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  said  that  the  child  merely  needs  to  have  revealed 
to  him  a  new  voice  (which  all  children  have)  that  is  produced  very 
largely  over  the  arch  of  the  palate  instead  of  coming,  as  the  speaking 
voic^  of  such  a  child  does,  almost  wholly  straight  forward  from  the 
throat  below  the  arch  of  the  palate.  Unless  the  child  belongs  to  the 
negligibly  small  group  of  those  who  are  tone  deaf,  his  acquisition  of 
this  other  voice  means  his  vocal  emancipation. 

Full  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  music  survey 
l^egan  with  the  fourth  w^eek  only  of  a  new  school  year.  At  such  tinie 
the  Ufonotones  would  be  relatively  numerous.  Yet  after  this  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  it  still  is  time  tliat  much  improvement  may 
be  made  in  the  processes  that  are  undertaken  in  T^^lmington  for  their 
cure. 

The  children  classified  as  monotones  in  IB  rooms  usually  consti- 
tuted from  ^)  to  SO  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  room.  In  one 
or  two  cases  only  it  ascended  to  50  per  cent,  and  in  one  extreme  case 
in  a  forei^  quarter,  where  most  of  the  children  did  not  know  the 
English  language,  and  were  on  half-day  sessions  besides,  it  was  661 
per  cent.  These  extreme  cases  ^ould  not  be  thought  of  as  repre- 
sentative, however.  Tlie  uniformity  of  tlie  lower  percentage,  wliidii 
is  still  much  too  high,  is  of  more  serious  nature. 

By  the  regular  method  of  procedure  in  Wilmington  the  monotones 
are  brought  forward  in  the  room  at  the  l)eginning  of  each  music 
lesson,  and  formed  into  a  groui)  of  "  listeners.''  Such  a  plan  is  open 
to  serious  question.  Its  effect  upon  the  child's  evaluation  of  himself 
with  relation  to  music  may  be  lastingly  unfavorable.  Though  every 
sympathetic  effort  was  made  to  avoid  wounding  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  sensibilities  of  tlw  children,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  at 
times  the  feeling  that  they  felt  themselves  segregated  for  somewhat 
uncomplimentary  reasons.  They  did  not  have  the  atmosphere  of 
success.  Again,  while  a  monotone  must  listen  in  order  to  learn,  he 
must  also  practice  singing.  The  amount  of  listening  done  by  these 
children  was  excessively  great ;  the  amount  of  singing  was  negligible, 
ecoming  reticent  as  well  as  a  little  self-coa- 

rved  was  inadequate  and  not  very  successfuL 
r  examination  rather  than  instruction.  The 
tone  to  the  syllable  '^  loo,"  and  the  cliildren^ 
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each  in  turn,  would  try  to  match  it.  The  tone  was  usually  C  (third 
space,  treble  clef),  which  is  too  low  to  convey  the  right  sense  of  vocal 
adjustment  to  the  child.  Some  one  or  two  children  in  the  group  often 
iuiitated  correctly,  and  occasionally  these  were  tried  further  on  bits 
of  melody,  and  if  again  successful  were  returned  to  the  company  of 
singers.  But  the  ones  who  failed  were  not  improved  then  and  there. 
They  were  often  tried  repeatedly  on  the  same  cflfoit,  perhaps  with 
some  injunction  to  sing  or  think  high,  but  no  new  resources  for  their 
cure  were  exhibited.  The  impression  gained  from  observation  of 
many  such  lessons  was  that  the  monotones  gradually  cured  them- 
selves by  imitating  other  members  of  the  class  rather  than  as  the 
result  of  the  teacher's  instruction.  Of  course,  they  will  do  this  if 
given  time;  but  they  should  be  given  much  more  direct  help  by  the 
teacher.  Two- thirds  of  the  monotones  in  first-year  classes  in  Wil- 
mington could  be  cured  in  six  weeks.  Meanwhile  they  should  sit 
with  their  companions  and  sing  as  well  as  they  can  and  daily  receive 
definite  instruction  that  helps  them.  The  dissonance  they  create  in 
the  conceited  singing  may  be  minimized  by  asking  them  to  sing 
softly  (which  they  should  do  anyway  for  their  own  benefit),  and  the 
instruction  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  an  unusually  difficult  accomplishment  before  them  which  they 
may  well  be  proud  to  master,  rather  than  that  they  are  examples  of 
subnormal  capability. 

C'ONCEBTED   HINGING. 

lu  order  to  give  children  pleasure  in  song  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion, not  only  must  monotones  be  cured,  but  the  children  must  sing 
interesting  songs,  of  some  degree  of  permanent  charm,  with  voices 
that  are  easily  and  pleasantly  produced  and  that  will  bo  pleasant  to 
hear.  By  good  example  and  instruction  and  by  the  use  of  good  song 
m^tBrial  these  requirements  ai-e  admirably  fulfilled  in  Wilmington 
np  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  singing  is  free  and  buoyant, 
the  tone  clear  and  full  witliout  being  forced,  the  spirit  in  singing 
arjngs  is  animated.  The  degree  of  artistic  sympathy  and  correspond- 
ing nuanco  hardly  deserves  equally  high  praise,  but  is  very  com- 
mendable. It  falls  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  vocal  practice  j^artly 
because  of  the  effect  upon  the  musical  conceptions  of  the  pupils  of 
much  rigidly  formal  pi'actice  upon  conventional  excixiises,  and  partly 
because  physical  delight  in  singing  sometimes  outweighs  the  pleoisuro 
that  might  be  taken  in  the  more  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  artistic  graces 
of  the  song.  The  singing  is  sometimes  vocally  exuberant  without 
being  sensitively  artistic.  Even  the  interpretation,  however,  is  very 
good  in  most  rooms  and  is  never  positively  poor.  In  School  No.  9  it 
IS  extraordinarily  beautiful ;  f«id  a  group  or  two  in  School  30  sang 
but  Utde  less  beautifully. 
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But  in  the  ei<^htli  yean  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  seventh,  the 
voice  work  fails  with  one  «j:roiip  of  pupils,  namely,  the  boys  with 
chan^in^  voices;  and  the  uncertain  perfoimance  of  these  often 
threatens  the  vocal  as  well  as  the  musical  practice  of  manj'  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Xothin<r,  indeed,  can  entirely  overcome  the  excel- 
lent vocal  habits  and  standards  created  in  tlie  lower  gi-ades,  especially 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  j^ears.  But  the  music  textbooks 
throu<i:hout  the  entire  school  system  ai-e  undergraded — a  condition 
that  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  Icn^h  when  si<rht  sin^i^ing  is  discussed — 
and  books  of  music  for  treble  voices  only  are  almost  uniformly  used 
with  seventh  and  ei«:hth  grade  classes  that  contain  many  changing 
and  changed  voices.  Much  comparatively  unsatisfactory  singing  is 
the  result. 

In  AVilmington  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  are  grouped  in 
foui'  grammar  schools,  in  wliich  Avork  is  departmentalized.  Such 
assembling  of  large  groups  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  al- 
ways results  in  exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  for  work  in 
music.  Pupils  in  these  two  grades  are  on  the  middle  ground  that 
separates  childhood  from  maturity.  In  music  they  are  completing 
the  technical  and  theoretical  instruction  begun  six  or  seven  j'eai-s  be- 
fore, but  no  less  do  they  instinctively  desire  and  deserve  a  tyjx?  of 
music  cast  in  larger  and  freer  forms  than  those  used  in  the  short 
songs  of  childhood,  and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  mass  chorus 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  short  exercise  or  song  for  unison  sight 
singing.  Congregated  in  large  numbers  they  may  advantageously 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  satisfy  this  proper  and  rapidly  de- 
veloping interest. 

But  this  opportvniity  in  the  grammar  schools  in  Wilmington, 
which  contain  all  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  is  <iuite  lost 
so  far  as  care  of  the  changing  voices  is  concerned.  The  ignoring  of 
these  leads  to  results  much  graver  than  the  mere  retardation  of  the 
vocal  development  of  the  small  number  of  })upils  directly  affected. 
The  development  of  their  general  musical  knowledge  and  under- 
standing also  suffers.  For  six  or  seven  years  (in  the  grades  below) 
these  pu[)ils  have  looked  at  notes  on  the  treble  clef  and  translated 
them  into  tones  that  re})resented  a  certain  vocal  adjustment  on  their 
j)art,  and  therefore  a  certain  conception  of  the  significance  of  the 
staff  in  its  representation  of  pitch.  As  their  voices  change,  the 
tones  represented  by  the  staff  require  quite  new  vocal  adjustments, 
and  finally  they  sing  quite  new  tones  (an  octave  lower  than  the  tones 
really  represented)  in  response  to  the  old  and  familiar  symbols.  If 
the  facts  arc  not  clearly  explained  to  them  and  their  voices  are  not 
interpreted  in  relation  both  to  the  old  treble  staff  and  the  new  bass 
staff  on  which  their  future  experience  must  necessarily  lie,  they 
so(m  lose  the  power  to  sing  from  the  staff  and  resort  to  singing  ex- 
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primentally  "by  air."  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  that  they 
Hing  the  "  air,"  or  soprano,  an  octave  lower.  But  even  the  soprano 
sung  in  the  lower  octave  will  frequently  ascend  beyond  their  range 
ami  at  such  points  they  will  either  sing  entirely  out  of  tune  or  drop 
to  a  second  octave  below.  Usually  they  fall  between  levels,  for  a 
few  tones  at  least  and  frequently  for  long  stretches,  giving  rise  to 
muddy  dissonance  which  embarrasses  them  and  frequently  brings 
upon  them  the  suspicion  and  even  the  accusation  that  they  arc 
unmusical. 

Since  basses,  especially  undeveloped  ones,  can  not  sing  satisfac- 
torily on  the  light  and  flexible  soprano  parts  written  for  seventh 
and  eighth  year  trebles,  music  should  be  used  which  does  not  im- 
pose this  impracticable  effort  upon  them.  Such  music  will  be 
arranged  for  regular  bass  parts,  to  be  sung  in  connection  with  two 
or  three  treble  parts,  or  two  treble  parts  and  a  tenor,  or  a  so-calle<l 
alto-tenor.  Countless  schools  regularly  use  good  music  so  arranged, 
and  regularly  obtain  with  it  results  of  such  excellence  that  they  pre- 
sent to  the  public  attractive  concert  programs  by  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  choruses  that  sing  three-part  and   four-part  music. 

Some  of  the  evil  results  described  that  are  likely  to  arise  from 
neglect  or  mistreatment  of  changing  voices  are  not  present  in  the 
Wilmington  schools  to  the  degree  that  might  l>e  expected.  Actual 
mismanagement  of  these  voices,  or  any  others  by  reason  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these,  is  rare.  But  while  tone  production  continues  good, 
the  ensemble  in  some  classes  was  clouded  by  the  uncertain  efforts 
of  these  changing-voice  singers  to  find  the  tones  that  would  har- 
monize with  the  music  the  class  was  singing.  The  musical  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  low-voiced  singers  and,  to  an  extent,  of  all,  must  also 
suffer  positively  because  of  such  juggling  with  the  facts  of  the  musi- 
ral  notation,  and  negatively  because  of  failure  to  attain  many  broader 
and  finer  musical  developments  that  are  appropriate  and  possible. 
In  particular,  the  natural  broadening  of  l>oth  the  general  and  musical 
intelligence  of  the  pupils  leads  them  to  seek  music  that  is  written  in 
parts.  The  training  of  the  ear  to  appreciation  of  many  values  of 
musical  structure  and  development  of  appreciation  of  music  in  gen- 
eral through  concerted  singing  is  possible  only  when  such  singing  is 
develoi>ed  to  the  point  where  the  singei-s  can  hold  independent  parts 
in  mixed-voice  choruses.  Yet  at  present  unison  singing  constitute^; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  music  practice  in  Wilmington  throughout  all 
the  eight  grades. 

SIGHT  SINGING  AND  NUTATION. 

The  first  step  toward  sight  singing  is  made  in  Wilmington  by 
teaching  the  scale  by  rote,  using  syllable  names,  and  then  various 
successions  of  scale  tones,  before  the  printed  notation  is  seen  by  the 
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learners.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  to  establish  the  necessary 
association  of  names  with  tones.  It  is  equally  evident,  however,  that 
attainment  of  this  result  will  not  carry  with  it  commensurate  ability 
to  read  from  the  staff,  inasmuch  as  the  third  association,  that  of 
position,  is  omitted  from  the  training  at  this  time. 

The  second  step  in  ^Vilmington  is  introduced  only  after  the  asso- 
ciation of  names  with  tones  (in  that  order)  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lislied  by  much  thorough  drill.  It  is  intended  to  establish  the  asso- 
ciation of  tones  with  names  (in  such  order).  The  teacher  sings,  to  au 
indefinite  or  so-called  neutral  syllable,  such  as  "  loo,"  a  series  of 
tones  in  scale  order  (i.  e.,  without  skips),  and  the  children  resi>ond 
by  instantly  singing  the  tones  back  to  the  teacher,  applying  the 
correct  syllable  names.  This  is  known  as  oral  dictation.  The  chil- 
dren do  it  very  successfully.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  practice,  leaving  aside  questions  of  its  com- 
plete validity,  is  that,  in  all  lessons  observed,  individual  children, 
who  volunteered  by  raising  their  hands,  were  almost  invariably  se- 
lected to  make  the  response.  The  surveyor  could  therefore  not  feel 
sure  that  the  great  number  who  did  not  raise  their  hands  were  being 
adequately  instructed.  Individual  response  is  certainly  preferable  to 
concerted  work,  but  it  should  be  systematized  in  such  manner  that 
every  child  is  regularly  called  upon  and  his  ability  is  so  made  known 
to  the  teacher,  and  the  children  who  do  not  volunteer  should  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  more  frequently  than  those  who  do.  Neverthe- 
less, the  belief  of  the  surveyor  is  that  this  instruction,  like  most  of  the 
musical  instruction  attempted,  is  extremely  efficient.  But  again,  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  step,  like  the  first  step  described,  neglects 
the  indispensable  associaticm  of  both  tone  and  name  with  staff  posi- 
tion. 

With  the  third  step  practiced  in  Wilmington,  however,  we  come 
upon  a  systematic  effort  to  establish  the  third  association  upon  which 
the  sight-singer's  technique  must  rest.  If  consists  in  the  children 
writing  upon  a  staff  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  little  scale  succes- 
sions first  recognized  and  syllabized  in  the  manner  characteristic  of 
the  second  step.  The  process  is  known  as  written  dictation.  Rhythm 
is  properly  entirely  disregarded  for  the  time,  all  the  tones  being 
represented  by  whole  notes.  The  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  all  but 
a  few  children  in  a  class  thus  having  no  opportunity,  during  one 
lesson,  to  do  more  than  observe,  criticise,  and  suggest  corrections. 
All  should  instead  be  provided,  at  this  stage,  with  music  paper, 
specially  ruled  with  a  widely  spaced  staff,  on  which  they  might  writ^j 
simultaneously. 

It  might  be  thought  Uiat  with  the  introduction  of  this  last  feature 
every  factor  necessary  to  a  sound  system  of  instruction  in  sight  sink- 
ing had  been  secured.    But  this  association  of  position  on  the  staff 
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vitk  tone  and  Bame  is  too  ioag  deferr^  Tliis  is  aa  «Trm\  It  leads 
Id  veakmess  n  kamHodge  of  «t^f  witatkm  as  «ocEq)ared  wi^  tonal 
knowledge;  and  this  weakness  is,  j^d  will  be,  ia  €xaot  pFoportd<m  to 
&»  ei^tmt  of  snch  postpoB«ni£ot  or  nogieot 

I^  assncialkm  of  tone  and  aame  is  rightly  and  beamtif  ulij  de- 
nefaped  by  long  driM,  based  inpoii  imiit&tio&.  But  jofit  to  the  &idsaBt 
tbsKt  a  ciald^  ability  to  apply  the  id^t.  name  to  a  toisie  heard  is 
dke  r^ute  «^  i^iving  had  ihis  done  for  hist,  so  will  his  ability  t^ 
apply  the  right  name  to  a  note  seen  be  the  result  of  liaTing  had  this 
dane  for  bim.  By  iket  ^>oces8  -of  i&strocdion  in  Wilmiagtoai  the  ehild 
rooQgaiaes  titat  «ertam  tones  bnmraed  te  him.  mjre  So^  re^  d^^  ii,  do^ 
because  he  has  heard  them  called  «o^  tixE^s  HantHBeraWe.  Wli«n  be 
mes  tbese  same  toxfees  represooted  opooi  the  ^aiff  he  does  not  kxiow 
kalf  so  wcil  that  tSvey  are  d^  fie,  de^  ti^  do.  His  Tisiial  recognitioii 
kgs  far  behiiMi  his  aurti  i^oognitkm.  Thougbtful  and  <obserTai^ 
teacherB  iiave  Um^  sinoe  eon^  to  Ibe  conclusion  that  to  use  syllables 
tbiK  m  a96ocaati<m  -wHdk  t<mes  i&  advance  of  the  presentation  tsf 
tkese  'Sf»o&  the  ^btM  is  not  ^on^y  a  i^^asfee  of  <effoit  but  is  positively 
4elerre»t  teeslablidiiiig  la^er  the  association  4of  na&^es  and  tones  wtkh 
gtaff  positions. 

Another  error  lies  in  the  meti*od  of  apf»noach  to  statf  iK)tation 
vben  it  is  viiidertiikiea.  Instead  4»f  leaditi^  ti»e  <<hild  to  a^odate  the 
cnrect  names  (aiHil  tbevefiore  t«^es)  with  staf  po^tiods  by  the  same 
pn^oesees  of  direct  aiSnaMtion  and  imitation  that  were  employed  m 
Che  first  instance,  be  is  afiSsed  to  recfcovi  the  names  rather  tl^n  to 
feara  to  kiwjw  tbem.  Because  the  diild  at  this  stac*^  knows  tlie  order 
«f  satcceaswn  of  the  scale  tones  by  sj^lable  na^nes,  asocfidin^  and 
descendk)^,  it  is  ihaa^^  that  be  ^ouM  know  re  upon  the  ^taff  by 
nAudim^  th&t,  as  it  is  in  the  next  position  above  do^  it  must  be  re. 
It  seems  to  be  forgnd^n  that  iie  learcied  that  the  »on$id  »bovQ  di» 
was  rr  1^  kcAiixtg  k  called  so,  and  tbat  he  ^KHild  sim^ilarly  ksa^ti 
<bat  44be  «5tf^  degree  abowe  .dc^  is  re  by  bearing  it  calk3d  so.  If  instead 
of  r^  be  is  joonfronted  wiHi  mi  or  9ol  {following  disiect^y  after  do)^ 
be  eBtei^  apon  quite  aa  ardooiis  'calciojation.  Indeed,  the  ofdy  hope 
«f  sDooesB  in  sin^ng  from  tbe  staff  in  the  first  two  or  thiee  ^^ades 
IB  WHmam^bcm  lies  an  rigid  adhei^^ifce  to  tonal  suooossiofifi  that  nuike 
aosikips. 

Uiere  s  stiii  amtilii^  systemic  error  of  i^stmctioiL  We  have 
of  the  imiftttime  drill  ginnen  on  iht  scale  and  on  v^arious  sue- 
6svi6d  otxt  of,  afid  limui^d  to,  the  suocessions  found  in  the 
scale.  Those  successions  in  conjunct  motion  ai«  in  a  Dcwnparatively 
few  set  forms,  which  are  repeated  nntil  ikey  are  memorized  entire 
tw  die  ciiildivn,  as  tvnes.  Hat  only  do  they  fix  the  scale-track  ida 
At  pcpnl^  mind,  hat  ih&y  oome  to  form  so  many  brain -tr arks  there. 
As  ^be  ohihL,  wlien  be  izies  te  read  frana  the  sta^,  is  !i»3t  equally  weU. 
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drilled  on  conventional  forms  in  their  visual  representation,  it  often 
hapi^ens  that  a  brain-track  and  a  melodic  outline  upon  the  staff 
interfere  with  each  other.  A  melody  may  begin  with  a  few  notes 
that  accidentally  follow  one  of  these  conventional  tracks,  and  then 
diverge  from  it.  Again  and  again  the  surveyor  heard  the  children, 
under  these  circumstances,  continue  along  the  brain-track  in  placid 
disregard  of  the  printed  notation.  The  very  exercises  that  were 
supposed  to  aid  in  giving  them  competence  in  sight  singing  proved 
their  undoing. 

By  the  system  of  instruction  in  Wihnington,  children  begin  to 
write  notes  l)efore  they  endeavor  to  read  music  at  sight.  In  this  is 
found  another  root  of  the  difficulty. 

As  was  said  above,  in  describing  the  third  step  in  instruction  in 
Wilmington,  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  staff  notation,  when  it 
is  introduced,  is  through  written  dictation.  The  scale,  recognized 
and  syllabized  by  the  children,  is  written  by  the  teacher  upon  a  staff 
drawn  at  the  time  upon  the  blackboard  for  the  purpose.  The  teacher 
then  sings  the  scale,  the  pupils  following  the  notation  closely,  and 
the  pupils  sing  it  in  turn,  imitatively,  while  the  teacher  points  to  the 
notes.  Other  successions  of  tones  in  scale  formation  soon  follow, 
under  a  similar  plan  of  presentation. 

So  far,  the  method  of  presentation  is  not  pedagogically  unsound 
so  much  as  it  is  excessively  restricted  in  application.  In  other  words, 
the  i)rocess  begins  with  imitation  of  a  direct,  affirmative  example, 
but  the  example  is  a  i-estricted,  conventional,  musical  form.  But 
we  must  note  next  that  the  process  is  restricted  by  being  sharply 
curtailed  in  point  of  continuation.  After  a  small  number  of  ex- 
ercises have  been  done  in  this  way  the  teacher  ceases  to  write  the 
examples  upon  the  staff,  and  instead  the  children,  after  first  recog- 
nizing by  ear  and  syllabizing  the  tones,  as  before,  go  to  the  black- 
l>oard  and  write  them.  Their  success  from  this  point  on  no  longer 
depends  upon  direct  instruction  and  imitative  drill,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion and  deduction.  They  are  supposed  to  write,  do,  ti\  la^  sol^  do^ 
for  instance,  by  reckoning  staff  degrees  in  terms  of  the  scale-track. 
The  plan  is  imsound  pedagogically  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the 
alphal>et  method  of  teaching  reading  was  found  to  be  unsound.  It 
teaches  the  children  (in  so  far  as  it  does  teach  them)  to  spell  notes 
instead  of  to  read  music.  It  is  likewise  inconsistent;  for  if  names 
are  to  l>e  linked  with  sounds  by  nse  of  direct  affirmative  example, 
they  should  be  linked  with  notes  on  the  staff  by  the  same  process, 
and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 

The  pupil  in  Wilmington  identifies  notes  ui>on  the  staff  by  com- 
putation. These  notes  are  in  conjunct  series. and  can  be  readily 
computed.  Skips  are  supposed  to  l^e  emploj-ed  early  in  the  first 
year  in  oral  dictation,  but  are  not  introduced  until  later  in  written 
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dictation.  This  again  reveals  the  underlying  fallacious  thought  that 
(he  brain  must  know  with  relation  to  aural  mattei-s,  but  must  reckon 
with  respect  to  visual  matters.  The  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  practice  in  Wilmington,  however,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  with  respect  to  both  oral  and  written  dictation,  is  restricted  to 
scale-track  melodic  bits.  Practically  the  only  skips  employed  dur- 
ing these  years  are  those  between  tones  of  the  tonic  chord  and  those 
in  one  of  the  conventional  patterns  so  insistently  taught,  which  re- 
quires a  return  to  do  from  each  tone  of  the  scale-tones  in  turn :  e.  g., 
<fo,  ti,  do;  do^  ti^  la^  do;  do^  ti^  la^  sol^  do;  do^  A/,  7a,  aol^  fa^  do^  etc. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  give  practice  in  skips  so  much  as  it  demands 
retention  in  memory  of  the  sound  of  do  with  which  each  fragment 
begins.  Meanwhile  the  great  variety  of  skips  found  in  real  music, 
even  of  the  simple  grade  appropriate  to  children  of  these  years, 
such  as  skips  of  thirds  everywhere  in  the  scale,  skips  of  fourths  in 
mo^  places  in  the  scale,  and  skips  of  fifths,  sixths,  and  octaves  in 
their  more  familiar  usages  in  simple  music,  are  not  presented  or 
prepared  for  in  any  form. 

But  such  skips  as  are  formally  studied  are  presented  at  the  point 
of  their  introduction  wrongly.  Do^  miy  sol^  do  (the  tones  of  the 
tonic  chord)  are  more  closely  related  than  are  four  successive  scale 
tones.  Experience  teaches  that  they  are  much  more  readily  sung  in 
tune  and  recognized  aurally  by  children  than  are  scale  tones — a  nat- 
ural result  of  acoustic  law.  Even  upon  the  staff,  falling,  as  the  lower 
three  do,  upon  three  successive  lines  or  three  successive  spaces,  they 
areimore  readily  recognized.  But  instruction  in  Wilmington  rests 
upon  practice  in  conjunct  motion  and  the  belief  that  notes  on  the 
staff  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  known.  Skips  ai*e,  therefore,  introduced 
as  scale  passages  from  which  some  notes  are  missing.  This  method 
of  presentation  is  such  that  the  child  sees  skips  rather  than  hears 
thcHL  It  is  surely  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  error  of  this 
method. 

EAR-TRAINING    AND   ELEMENTARY    THEORY. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  ear  training  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  staff  notation  must  be  better  developed  in  Wil- 
mington than  sight-singing  ability.  With  reference  to  ear  training, 
there  is,  indeed,  but  one  criticism  to  be  made.  Its  processes  are  en- 
tirely good  (except  for  the  important  fact  that  only  individual  vol- 
unteers receive  the  full  benefit  of  instruction  in  any  one  lesson), 
but  its  material  is  too  abstract  and  formal.  Ear  training  is  not  a 
separate  branch  of  study,  requiring  separate  and  abstract  material, 
but  is  a  form  of  reaction  of  the  mind  to  the  musical  experiences  that 
it  meets.  These  musical  experiences  should  be  such  as  we  desire  for 
tile  child  because  of  their  musical  value,  gauged  to  appropriateness 
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to  tke  age  and  stage  of  musical  xlevdopment  of  the  <hiid.  The  s<mgB 
we  wish  him  to  read  and  learB  at  any  time  therefore  present  the  ibe- 
terial  to  be  grasped  by  ear  as  well  as  by  sight,  and  just  as  instnic- 
tion  in  sight  singing,  if  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  that  ccmtain 
only  general  features  that  might  be  in  oountleas  songs,  may  lead  to 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  anj'^  <me  particular  song,  so  ear  training, 
conducted  by  means  of  similar  material,  may  yet  permit  ne^igenee 
or  inability  in  aural  grasp  oi  the  real  musical  experiences  that  rep- 
resent the  true  aim  of  instruction  in  music.  This  has  happened  in 
Wilmington.  We  have  said  that  the  ear  and  eye  were  largely  trained 
along  certain  formal  tracks,  and  that  musical  brain-tracks  w^*e  the 
result.  By  experiment  the  surveyor  found  that  a  tcmal  series  that 
adhered  closely  to  the  form  of  the  oonventicmalized  exercises  in  whicii 
they  had  been  drilled  could  be  readily  syllabized  by  the  pupils,  just 
as  it  could  be  but  a  little  less  readily  written  by  than  on  the  staff; 
but  departures  fr(Mn  those  conventional  forms,  such  as  might  be  rep- 
i^esented  in  any  real  song  suitable  for  tlieir  study  at  the  time,  were 
likely  to  result  in  unsuccessful  efforts.  However,  the  results  in  ear 
training  are  fax  from  bad.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  many  school 
systems  more  advanced  in  music  generally  might  well  emulate  tlw 
results  in  ear  training  found  in  Wilmington. 

Tlie  outcome  of  the  painstaking  tlieor^cai  instruction  given  is  not 
so  favorable  as  that  of  the  ear  training.  Pupils  are  very  generally 
able  to  give  a  satisfadx)ry  statement  of  facts  about  features  of  staff 
notation  (with  which  elementary  theory  is  almost  wholly  concerned), 
but  are  very  generally  incapable  of  making  practical  use  of  their 
knowledge.  Very  many  times  the  surveyor  heard  children  state  that 
a  certain  sj^mbol  was  a  half  note  and  should  receive  two  beats,  and 
ihen  sing  and  give  it  one  beat.  A  painstaking  quiz,  indeed,  preceded 
most  attempts  at  sight  singing.  The  questions  included  the  key,  the 
measure,  the  kinds  of  notes  and  rests  and  their  length,  chromatic 
signs,  etc.  Often  the  questions  were  purely  perfunctory,  it  beinnj 
certain  that  the  children  knew  all  they  were  asked  to  state.  The 
time  spent  on  such  questions  and  answers  might  usually  have  been 
spent  much  more  profitably  in  practice  at  sight  singing. 

The  result,  then,  of  all  these  methods,  is  that  the  childrrai  read 
music  as  an  intellectual  exercise  and  with  very  little  real  power. 
What  power  there  is  functions  only  upon  artificial  exercises  rigidly 
restricted  to  the  usages  previously  drilled  upon  in  the  sequential 
exercises.  In  the  presence  of  real  music  the  diildrwi  were  found  to 
be  almost  helpless,  so  far  as  sight  singing  is  concerned. 

Pedagogically  considered,  the  entire  system  represents  the  old 
endeavor  to  work  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  general 
to  the  specific.    A  thousand  formal  preparatory  practices  are  taken 
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op  wkh  tbe  thou^t  tiutt  iktej  will  prepare  tiie  child  for  ibe  happy 
day  when  he  will  be  ccmfixmiied  with  a  real  so&g,  which  he  will  then 
be  ^le  to  read.  When  the  day  oooiefi  it  is  fouDd,  as  usiial,  that  he 
can  merely  4g  the  thing  he  has  been  doing — which  is  to  i^epeat  his 
exercises  and  theoretical  fltateme&ts. 

NATURE   AND  GRADING   OF  TEXTBOOK    MATERIAL. 

The  music  textbooks  used  in  Wilmington  contain  many  l^eautiful 
acmgsi  wisely  adapted  to  the  voices  and  musical  and  literary  needs  of 
the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  dcsig^ned.  They  contain,  also,  very 
miK^  material  deagned  for  teehmcai  instruction,  nnd  this  material 
is  TCT7  carefully  outlined,  and  methods,  of  presenting  it  ai^  jyre- 
scribed  in  teachers'  manuals  that  accompany  ttie  textbooks.  Blank 
nmac-writing  books  are  also  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
pupils  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  insti'uetion. 

The  material  is  excellent  in  its  p*adation,  but  not  irreproachable 
in  its  methods.  The  amount  of  formal  technical  material  included 
seems  disproportionately  great  Nevertheless,  the  books  could  l^e 
iised  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  excellent  results,  if  tlie  prescrip- 
tions as  to  methods  of  pfeseotmg  their  material  were  somewhat 
altered. 

But  while  the  textbooks,  with  tfee  reservations  noted,  are  well  de- 
si«:i>ed,  tJiey  are  not  assigned  in  Wilmington  to  the  grades  for  which 
Ihey  were  intended.  Instead,  the  material  is  undergraded.  This 
undergrading,  which  applies  over  the  entire  elementary  and  grammar 
school  sy^em  of  the  city,  reaches  an  extent  of  one  year  to  two  years. 
The  books  of  music  used  are  ordinarily  placed  one  year  under  grade; 
bat  the  technical  study  and  drill  outlined  in  the  teachers'  manuals 
iy  carried,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  only  through  the  work  speci- 
fied in  the  teachers'  manual  for  second  year.  'Hie  books  for  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  years  are  used  in  the  sixth,  seven,  and  eighth  years, 
but  without  rigid  classification;  and  tlie  technical  study  apart  from 
diese  books  is  that  outlined  in  a  manual  which  treats  of  such  work 
m  grades  4  to  7,  inclusive,  with  supplementary  material  for  pupils 
beyond  grade  7.  It  is  evident  that  no  very  definite  cf)nrse  is  imposed 
upon  these  upper  grades. 

The  first  and  second  years  are  not  undergraded  in  respect  either 
to  sight  singing  and  song  material  or  outlines  of  technical  study. 
The  imdcrgrading  has  a  tendency  to  become  cmnulative  in  the  years 
beyond. 

Without  asking,  for  the  moment,  the  cause  of  this  undergrading, 
we  ^"ill  note  some  of  its  effects.  Part  anging  is  much  delayed  by  it. 
Instead  of  introducing  it  in  the  fourth  school  year  and  adopting  it 
88  a  standard  practice  in  the  fifth  year  and  beyond,  it  is  not  only 
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dela\^ecl  for  one  year  or  more,  in  harnionj-  with  the  <]:enera1  under- 
grading,  but  it  is  held  back  far  in  excess  of  that  point.  Indeed, 
there  is  practically  no  part  singing  at  all  in  Wilmington.  Only  in 
two  or  three  classes  in  elementary  white  schools  was  any  part  sing- 
ing attempted  during  the  field  survey.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
results  Avere  admirable;  in  another  they  were  fair.  Yet  part  singing 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  a  rich  musical  under- 
standing. 

Since  musical  practice  in  Wilmington,  as  derived  from  exercises, 
has  not  been  progressive,  it  might  be  well  now  to  begin  with  musical 
practice  and  derive  the  exercises  from  it  in  such  kind  and  degree 
as  may  be  indicated  by  the  performance  of  the  children.  In  the 
grammar  schools,  where  the  technical  requirements  are  left  very 
indefinite  in  the  outlines  provided,  this  latter  method  has  at  times 
been  adopted.  The  results,  as  observed,  were  decidedly  satisfactory 
w^ith  respect  to  the  broad  musical  development  of  the  pupils  and  the 
power  that  music  seemed  to  be  exercising  in  their  lives,  and  their 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

COLORED  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  colored  elementary  schools  pui-sue  the  same  course  of 
study  as  the  white,  the  greater  part  of  the  analysis  made  in  the  fore- 
going pages  applies  equally  to  both  groups  of  schools.  Some  miaor 
differences  exist,  however,  and  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest.  They 
arise  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  from  differences  in  racial  temperament. 

The  Negro  has  quite  as  acute  an  ear  for  pitch  and  rhythm  as  has 
the  white.  It  is  probable  that  his  native  aural  capability  is  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  whit^;  but  his  greater  freedom  from  self- 
restraint  and  self-consciousness,  especially  in  singing,  may  account 
for  this  seeming  superiority.  Moreover,  he  develops  physically  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  white,  and  in  early  years,  age  for  age,  may 
readily  surpass  the  white  in  all  that  rests  solely  upon  physical  de- 
velopment. Certainly  the  voice  of  the  Negro  develops  more  rapidly 
than  does  that  of  the  white. 

In  relation  to  music  these  characteristics  usually  cause  the  colored 
child  in  primary  grades  to  sing  more  freely  and  often  with  a  better 
quality  of  tone  and  better  voice  control  than  the  white  child  of  the 
same  age  displays.  In  Wilmington  the  number  of  monotones  segre- 
gated in  primary  rooms  in  colored  schools  was  much  smaller  than 
the  number  in  corresponding  rooms  in  white  schools.  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  there  was  much  less  difference  than  observations 
made  by  the  surveyor  in  other  cities  would  have  led  him  to  expect. 
The  vocal  quality  was  not  better,  nor  was  the  singing  freer.  Indeed, 
the  singing  in  some  of  the  primary  rooms  in  colored  schools  was 
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somewhat  repressed — a  surprising  characteristic  for  such  groups. 
This  repression  may  have  been  due  to  extraordinary  effort  to  avoid 
the  too  exuberant  and  hearty  singing' which  is  usually  more  likely 
to  be  heard  from  such  children;  but  it  was  certainly  excessive,  and 
spoiled  some  of  the  joy  in  song  which  the  children  might  have  had. 

The  undergrading  characteristic  of  the  white  schools  is  main- 
tained also  in  the  colored  schools.  We  have  discussed  the  results  of 
this  undergrading  in  white  schools  as  related  to  part  singing.  The 
results  are  even  more  serious  in  colored  schools  because  of  two  racial 
characteristics.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Negro  has  a  quite  ex- 
traordinary harmonic  sense,  and  can  either  improvise  or  learn  to 
carry  independent  parts  far  more  easily  than  can  the  white.  It  is 
quite  common  in  mixed  schools  to  hear  alto  parts  improvised  by 
children  in  primary  rooms,  and  such  children  are  invariably  colored. 
Such  capability  imposes  upon  every  teacher  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping it  and  developing  the  pupil  by  means  of  it.  The  imder- 
grading  in  Wilmington  therefore  represents  greater  restraint  among 
colored  children  than  among  white,  so  far  as  this  particular  form  of 
development  is  concerned.  Secondly,  the  voices  of  colored  boys 
change  earlier  than  those  of  white,  and  colored  boys  are,  moreover, 
likely  to  be  above  age  for  grades  in  which  they  are  placed.  Bass 
voices  are  therefore  found  in  low  grades  and  are  abundant  in  higher 
grades.  If  part  songs  which  use  bass  clef  are  not  provided,  the  diffi- 
culties described  in  connection  with  white  schools  are  certain  to  be 
met  with  in  more  acute  form.  In  one  eighth-grade  room  in  a  colored 
school  a  song  for  two  treble  parts  was  sung.  The  class  included  a 
large  number  of  basses,  most  of  whom  could  do  nothing  better  than 
attempt  the  soprano  part  an  octave  lower,  with  occasional  lapses  in 
pitch  when  the  soprano  ascended  beyond  their  range.  A  song  for 
two  treble  parts  and  bass  would  have  yielded  better  musical  results 
and  better  educational  results. 

Undergrading  is  not  equally  unfortunate  in  its  results  in  colored 
schools  with  respect  to  technical  instruction  and  sight  singing.  The 
Xegro  loves  to  sing  and  has  excellent  musical  endowments,  but 
his  tendency  to  study  music  scientifically  is  not  proportionately 
great.  It  is  true  that  the  abstract  technical  study  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  seems  more  hopelessly  remote  from  the  needs  and 
interests  of  colored  children  than  from  white;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  retardation  of  it  due  to  undergrading  is  therefore  correspondingly 
fortunate.  The  colored  pupils  in  a  majority  of  the  rooms  were  un- 
expectedly found  to  be  doing  the  technical  work  and  sight  singing 
surprisingly  well.  The  best  sight  singing  heard  in  any  room  in 
Wilmington,  as  well  as  the  most  advanced  work  on  sequential  forms, 
and  in  written  dictation  involving  complex  rhythms  (metric  dic- 
52710**— 21 11 
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tatkoDL)  csmB  irooL  a  «ciifid»d  ^cboeL  Oa  the  Qihar  kami  ihact  is  ao 
gr^atea*  juuiermity  in  attauuneat  is  colored  tichools  ihaa  in  wlute 
schodb  j(jiDd  in  tihftSP  latter,  attajiimftnt  vMjaas  gceaMf)^  lasd  a  mua- 
ber  of  fitik»rftd  classes  di^laj^  Imt  jsmall  kBowIe<^  and  aJbilitj. 
On  the  whole,  hemevBi:^  xnasic  in  iha  colored  schools  is  ^oal  to  that 
in  the  white  si:^iools  with  i^es^ect  to  ihe  iqpiality  of  siagiAg,  knowledge 
of  thoorjr^  power  in  sight  singing,  juui  intece^  on  the  pait  ol  the 
pu^s.  It  maj  he,  indeed,  sli^Uj  superior.  If  so,  that  is  due  to 
a  oonditioQ  iiuot  mmA  be  di.scmfMfd  under  the  oi^ganization  of  the 
d^>artmfint  of  ninsic. 

wn^nTroTON  niGfi  school   cwutte). 

Almost  99  inatniotiffa  is  gifren  m  oeBBsic  in  Wiiinffnfgtam  Ha^ 
Sdbool  im  mmtmiMf  progamms  nraoe  leadi  wutL  the  Liordk  Fac^r 
is  chanted  mnd  a  h^^ian  is  snag.  TlieaagMgarf  the  latter  aMinfltiinrfR 
de^^eilc^  iato  a  brksf  ^dffims  praetaoe  upon  at.  An  orchiefltca,  tcained 
aaid  dtbected  ^r  m  iocad  inHacaafi  Bot  ciiiBi'WMie  attached  ta  tfaBBchoai 
sjstean,  plmys  &r  Jsaesidbly  cooesaseB. 

One  asaradtily  prognan  of  thk  trpe  was  aUenrded  bj  the  ifyeysc. 
The  fringmg  was  aaaoh  hioi«  :^rited  and  gcBccal  than  osight  kaivt 
been  expected  under  •such  oond^t^ons,  hat  the  pupiis  weoe  act  d^Tidei 
aoooipdUng  to  pedoefi,  and  ik^  isagiBg  was  <eQBigregaliiaiad  in  type. 
The  exceUeat  tra^i^  in  ase  4»f  the  vmce  giresi  pa|Hls  ia  tiie  ^^laides 
b^w  the  kigh  achod  was  manifapt  ia  li^  intenest  dis^;^  and 
the  good  Tocal  ^jaal^  ihmt  was  heard. 

The  is^diestasL  which  piajped  nnnl^ered  19  mecabers.  The  instra- 
mantation  was  as  fcUows: 


6  first  Ti«Ihi8. 
Sj   stecond   yioUas. 

1  bftss. 

2  first  cornets. 


2  second  eomets. 
1  troDiboiie. 
1  -driBB  smA  tcapa. 
1  plana 


The  members  •of  ikne  arofaBBtn  indiTidually  had  vety  fsir  technkal 
aJbdlity,  imt  tibeir  coaoeorted  plajing  was  aot  what  it  ^lauld  and 
could  ha^^  feeea-  The  ooanpoatiosis  naed  were  flimsy,  and  they  were 
played  in  both  a  blatant  and  perfancfcor}^  naajaiec.  If  tuny  ^brt  had 
been  made  to  teach  the  players  to  love  the  finest  beauties  and  purest 
effects  possible  to  their  re^jectiTse  instrwmeata.  it,  was  Bot  in  evidence 
on  this  -occasion.  Orchestral  playing,  like  all  school  music,  ^dioaild 
be  used  to  advance  the  ^udent  into  closer  sympathy  for  masical 
beaaty.  The  spirit  of  resfped;  and  reverence  for  an  ideal  -of  p«re 
tone  and  nefined  style  should  he  ificulcated.  The  m^usie,  iKHSFe^^er 
simple  it  may  be  tedmioaJly^  must  have  pure  quality  iaa  order  t® 
elicit  this  sort  of  respotnae  from  the  players.  If  gsch  spirit  does  net 
permeate  all  m^iisical  effort,  its  val«ie  las  an  ast^  which  is  the  value 
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that  justifies  its  place  in  the  world,  is  lost.  The  most  modest  effort 
in  this  spirit  is  valuable;  the  most  elaborate  effort,  lacking  it,  is 
comparatively  poor. 

HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL   (COLORED). 

Conditions  in  music  are  better  in  this  high  school  than  in  Wilming- 
ton High  School,  due  chiefly  to  greater  effort  being  made  and  to  the 
fict  that  small  enrollment  gives  opportunity  for  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  of  this  effort. 

Assembly  exercises,  20  minutes  in  length,  for  high  school  and  8A 
pupils,  are  held  every  morning.  The  entire  period  was  devoted  to 
music  alone  until  just  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  when  Scripture  read- 
ing was  added  by  wish  of  the  board  of  education.  The  music  consists 
of  chants  and  hymns,  Negro  spirituals,  chorus  practice,  and  orches- 
tral playing.  It  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  an  assistant  to 
the  superv  isor  of  music,  whose  field  is  exclusively  the  colored  schools. 

The  students  were  grouped  according  to  their  voices  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  surveyor's  visit.  They  chanted  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a 
psalm.  The  voice  quality  and  expression  were  very  good.  The 
soprano,  alto,  and  bass  parts  were  excellently  carried ;  the  tenor  only 
was  weak  and  uncertain.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  har- 
monic parts  were  extemporized  by  the  singers,  yet  they  were  carried 
as  firmly  as  though  they  had  been  read  and  carefully  rehearsed. 
This  is  but  additional  evidence  of  the  remarkable  harmonic  sense  of 
the  Negro,  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  observations  on  music 
in  the  colored  elementary  schools.  Additional  discussion  of  the  same 
topic  may  be  found  in  the  Memphis  survey  report  (Bui.  1919,  No. 
r»0,  pt.  5,  Music),  previously  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  the  singing  just  mentioned,  the  students  sang  a 
Xegro  spiritual.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  this  prac- 
tice. Only  increased  richness  and  strength  can  result  from  develop- 
ing in  each  race  all  its  deep,  native  qualities  that  are  good ;  and  its 
own  art  and  literature,  sincerely  developed,  are  powerful  agencies 
toward  such  happy  realization.  The  sympathetic  attention  being 
^ven  by  all  Americans  to-day  to  our  Negro  music',  and  the  dawning 
ronsciousness  of  the  Negro  that  he  has  here  something  all  his  own 
which  is  of  high  worth  and  deserving  of  high  development,  are 
fortunate  auguries. 

In  this  assembly  exercise  some  choruses  were  also  sung.  These 
were  from  a  late  and  extremely  good  high-school  chorus  book  of  ad- 
vanced musical  and  technical  grade.  Although  the  supply  of  these 
books  was  only  one  to  about  every  four  singers,  the  results  were  again 
very  good.    If  all  singers  were  provided  with  books  and  given  the 
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time  for  practice  now  accorded  some  notably  good  chorus  work 
would  result. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  two  first  violins,  one  second  violin  (the 
music  instructor),  one  comet,  one  drum,  i)iano.  It  played  a  good 
piece  of  music  with  good  tone  and  in  a  musical  way.  It  is  proceeding 
along  entirely  right  lines  and  is  a  most  promising  feature  of  the 
commendable  work  in  the  school. 

The  training  school  for  colored  teachers  that  is  housed  in  this 
building  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section  of  this  report. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  WORK  IN  MUSIC  IN 
WTLMINGTOX,  AS  HEARTXC;  ON  THE  rONDniOXS  DESCUIBED. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  Wilmington  elementary  schools  imder 
the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  music  for  at  least  25  years.  Although 
progress  has  been  made,  the  days  of  Wilmington's  musical  majority, 
so  to  speak,  have  not  been  many.  The  reason  lies  in  traditional 
standards  in  the  State  of  Delaware  at  large.  With  respect  to  music, 
there  have  been  practically  no  standards  at  all  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Teachers  in  the  State  and  in  Wilmington  specifically  have 
been  untrained  in  music,  and  often  most  meagerly  trained  in  general 
and  professional  subjects.  The  supervisors  of  music,  when  they  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  general  school-music  standards,  Iiave  conse- 
quently had  to  work  against  a  dead-weight  of  traditional  indifference 
and  ignorance  as  to  what  school  music  should  be.  At  times  and  in 
specific  cases  this  indifference  has  developed  ahnost  into  positive 
opposition.  Music  has  not,  therefore,  had  merely  to  gi'ow,  it  has 
been  under  the  necessity  at  the  same  time  of  creating  an  environment 
which  would  not  stifle  it. 

Tlie  present  supervisor  of  music  in  Wilmington  was  appointed  less 
than  one  year  ago.  In  the  six  years  i>receding  the  foundations  of 
the  present  modern  system  of  musical  instruction  were  laid.  Before 
that  the  ground  was  but  being  ])repared  slowly  and  unconsciously  for 
the  buildei-s. 

Besides  the  supervisor  of  music  for  the  entire  system  there  is  an 
assistant  who  attends  directly  to  the  musical  instniction  in  colored 
schools  exclusively.  In  each  of  the  four  grammar  schools  there  is 
also  a  special  teacher  of  music.  In  one  of  these  schools  the  music 
teacher  also  gives  all  the  instruction  in  penmanship;  in  another  the 
music  teadier  gives  part  of  the  instruction  in  art.  In  the  remaining 
two  schools  the  music  teachers  give  instruction  in  music  only.  There 
is  also  a  special  teacher  who  gives  instruction  in  music  and  physical 
education  in  one  elementary  school  in  which  all  instruction  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  departmentalized.  With  the  addition  of 
the  orchestra  director  in  Wilmington  High  School,  the  list  of  special 
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teachers  of  music  is  completed.  All  instniction  in  music  not  given 
directly  by  this  corps  must  be  given  by  regular  grade  teachers. 

The  supervisor  of  music  plans  and  outlines  the  work  for  all  schools 
in  the  city,  visits  all  schools,  and  gives  or  observ^es  the  instruction 
given  to  each  class,  holds  meetings  of  grade  teachery  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  in  teaching  music,  and  conducts  the  singing  in 
assembly  exercises  in  Wilmington  High  School.  Lower  elementary 
schools. are  visited  more  frequently  than  the  upper  elementary  oi: 
grammar  schools,  because  the  special  departmental  teachers  in  these 
latter  are  better  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work.  Also,  elementary 
schools  are  visited  unequally,  according  to  the  needs  for  special  help 
that  may  develop.  However,  most  schools  are  visited  once  in  each 
month  or  five  weeks.  Unless  the  regular  grade  teachers  are  ex- 
tremely competent  in  carrying  on  the  music  during  the  interim  this 
period  is  too  long.  The  practice  of  the  supei'visor  is  to  teach  the 
classes  visited,  giving  model  lessons,  rather  than  to  observ^e  the  work 
of  the  class  teacher.  The  practice  is  sound  and  is  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  supervisors. 

Grade  meetings  for  teachers  of  each  grade,  from  first  to  sixth, 
inclusive,  are  held  by  the  supervisor  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter. A  meeting  with  the  special  teachers  of  music  in  grammar 
schools,  as  mentioned  above,  is  also  held  at  the  same  time.  An 
excellent  feature  of  the  supervision  is  a  teachers'  class,  held  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grade  meetings.  This  is  for  new  teachers  and  all  need- 
ing help  in  the  special  methods  of  the  course  outlined.  Teachers 
from  all  elementary  grades  are  combined  in  the  group,  and  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly.  While  the  call  to  these  meetings  has  not  been 
mandatory,  most  teachers  whose  attendance  was  requested  have  come 
willingly  and  even  gladly.  The  kindly,  cooperative  spirit  in  evi- 
dence in  the  schools  generally  is  manifest  in  this  response. 

The  assistant  who  conducts  the  instniction  in  colored  schools  at- 
tends the  grade  meetings  of  the  supervisor  and  visits  each  elemen- 
tary grade  class  in  colored  schools  once  in  three  weeks.  The  closer 
supennsion  tlms  given  colored  schools  (impossible  for  one  super- 
visor in  white  schools)  is  one  factor  conducive  to  superior  work  in 
these  schools.  In  addition,  the  assistant  teaches  and  directs  all  the 
music  in  Howard  High  School,  and  in  the  teacher's  training  classes 
rondricted  in  that  school,  and  instructs  at  least  one  sixth-grade  class 
and  one  seventh-grade  class  housed  in  the  same  building  40  minutes 
and  80  minutes  a  week,  respectively. 

Except  for  the  special  teachers  in  grammar  schools  and  School 
No.  1)  (an  elementary  school  departmentalized)  grade  teachei-s  give 
all  remaining  regular  musical  instruction.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  each  and  every  teacher  gives  instruction  to  her  own 
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class.  There  is  considerable  departmentalization  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Wherever  there  are  teachers  who  are  weak 
in  music  and  an  exchange  of  subjects  can  be  effected  between  them 
and  a  teacher  of  ability  such  exchange  is  effected.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  variations  in  results  are  not  in  equal  ratio  to  the 
variations  in  ability  between  teachers,  e.  g.,  a  teacher  who  is  25  per 
cent  better  than  the  regular  classroom  teacher  will  get  results  that 
are  hardly  any  better,  some  power  being  lost  to  the  pupils  through 
their  changing  from  one  personality  to  another.  The  wisdom  of 
dividing  work  among  the  regular  teachers  in  a  school,  unless  some 
of  these  have  comparatively  very  great  special  abilities,  is  therefore 
open  to  grave  doubt.  In  Wilmington  some  teachers  are  totally  un- 
prepared to  teach  music,  and  variations  in  ability  within  any  school 
are  accordingly  likely  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  depart- 
mentalization. 

But  the  question  as  to  what  training  in  music  these  teachers  re- 
ceive before  entering  the  schools  naturally  arises.  The  truth  is  that 
they  need  not  have  received  any.  The  State  does  not  require  music 
to  be  part  of  a  teacher's  equipment,  and  has  taken  practically  no 
steps  to  encourage  the  study  among  prospective  teachers.  In  this 
it  is  behind  a  large  niunber  of  other  States  which  not  only  require 
that  music  be  taught  in  all  their  schools  but  prescribe  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  which  students  in  their  normal  schools  shall  devote 
to  its  study.  For  instance,  the  requirements  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  as  follows : 

Abt.  4. — Musia 

All  groups,  fourth  semester,  4  periods,  2  hours*  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  fit  students  to  teach  music  in  the  public  schools.  The 
salient  features  of  this  course  are:  A  treatment  of  the  child  voice,  a  study 
of  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  problems  of  each  grade,  ear  training,  melody  writ- 
ing, sight  reading,  and  part  singing,  a  study  of  the  song  material  adapted  to 
each  grade,  the  use  of  the  phonograph  to  develop  musical  appreciation,  and  the 
development  of  musical  programs.  Students  are  taught  how  to  apply  the 
standard  musical  tests  to  discover  musical  talent.  Observation  and  practice 
teaching  are  a  requirement  of  the  course. 

Wilmington  should  similarly  safeguard  the  musical  instruction  of 
its  children  by  i-equiring  a  knowledge  of  music  on  the  \vdYt  of  teachers 

for  training  colored  teach- 
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in  colored  schools,  and  this  plan  has  been  maintained  for  years  past. 
The  ranks  of  the  colored  grade  teachers  in  Wilmington  are  largely 
recruited  from  these  classes.  The  result  is  that  the  percentage  of 
^lored  teachers  teaching  their  own  music  is  greater  than  that 
found  in  the  white  schools,  and  much  of  this  teaching  is  very  ef- 
ficient. This  is  the  t)ther  factor  that  makes  for  any  superiority  in 
music  that  may  be  found  in  the  colored  schools. 

The  time  allotted  to  music  is,  in  general,  15  minutes  per  day  for 
lower  grades,  20  minutes  per  day  for  npper  grades.  This  is  not 
lavish,  but  is  in  accord  with  the*  practice  in  countless  other  cities. 
But  in  many  rooms  in  Wilmington  there  is  great  deviation  from  this 
standard  allotment.  In  many  lower  grades  half -day  sessions  result 
in  contraction  of  the  entire  program ;  and  music  is  always  an  early 
sufferer  in  case  of  such  contraction.  In  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  classes  of  mixed  grade,  such  as  5B,  5 A,  and  6B  (to  take  an 
exceptional  instance),  result  in  crowded  schedules  and  consequent 
contraction  of  time  for  a  subject  like  music,  that  requires  the  par- 
Udpation  of  all  at  once.  The  conditions  in  this  last  respect  seemed 
very  uneven  in  different  schools,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  redis- 
tricting  of  the  city,  such  as  may  possibly  grow  out  of  the  school 
survey,  would  alleviate  the  difficulty.  The  time  assigned  is  so  mod- 
erate that  it  should  certainly  not  be  decreased  further.  In  grammar 
schools  each  group  receives  ordinarily  two  40-minute  lessons  in 
music  per  week.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  good 
results.  It  is  made  smaller  than  it  would  normally  be  by  the  pressure 
of  the  departmental  40-minute  schedule.  Between  two  periods, 
which  is  under  the  normal  amount,  and  three  periods,  which  is  over 
the  normal  amount,  the  lesser  is  chosen.  The  mechanism  of  a  sched- 
ule, however,  should  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  educational  pro- 
p-am. If  a  proper  time  for  music  in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  is  100  minutes  per  week,  a  schedule  should  be  devised  that 
will  give  tliem  that  amount.  Pupils  at  this  age  need  also,  as  was 
stated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  two  types  of  instruction. 

11  groups,  in  which  the  individual 

I  trained,  and  in  which  each  indi- 
i  independent  vocal  part,  read  at 
knowledge  of  musical  theory,  etc., 
rger  groups  in  which  their  interest 
^e  recognition  and  their  capability 
iveloped.  These  needs  have  often 
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(c)  <Mie  25  to  40  minute  period  per  week  iu  partial  or  general  assembly  (as 
all  the  sixth  year  pupils,  or  seventh  year,  or  eighth  year,  or  some  two 
or  all  three  of  these  combined) ;  the  pupils  to  be  seated  according  to 
voice  parts,  and  the  period  to  be  devoted  largely  to  ensemble  singing 
of  songs  previously  studied  in  the  smaller  group  rehearsals). 

If  this  program  is  skillfully  worked  out,  it  will  leave  the  assembly 
programs  as  enjoyable  as  before,  will  take  no  more  time  from  regular 
subjects  than  music  and  assembly  programs  as  now  scheduled  take, 
and  will  result  in  vast  improvement  in  the  work  in  music,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  plan. 

SUPPLIES   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  the  grades  calls  for  the  use  of  but  one 
book  of  music  during  any  one  period.  Xo  supplementary  books  of 
music  are  supplied,  prescribed,  or  recommended.  Blank  music  writ- 
ing books  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children  are  prescril>ed  by  the 
author  of  the  system,  and  these  are,  indeed,  not  only  desirable  but 
indispensable  to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  course.  None  of  these 
blank  books  has  ever  been  introduced  in  Wilmington. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  supplementary  books  of  music  are  at 
hand;  for  while  it  is  (juite  right  to  use  one  set  of  books  as  a  basic 
text,  supplementary  music  is  essential  to  a  rich  or  even  adequate 
course  of  instruction.  In  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  particular, 
at  least  two  complete  sets  of  material  are  necessary.  Many  seventh 
grades  contain  a  number  of  bass  voices.  All  standard  books  never- 
theless present  only  treble- voice  music  for  these  grades.  Similarly, 
eiglith  grades  often  contain  no  bass  voices;  but  all  standard  books 
present  bass-clef  music  only  for  eighth  grades.  In  such  cases  a 
double  amount  of  music  for  both  treble  voices  and  mixed  voices,  but 
of  the  scoi>e  and  quality  appropriate  to  the  pupils,  should  be  sup- 
plied. We  do  not  forget  that  at  present  the  grammar  schools  in 
Wilmington  are  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  these  vocal  require- 
ments, but  they  should  do  so,  and  the  problem  should  be  met  by  an 
sidequate  supply  of  music.  The  situation  in  colored  schools  demands 
even  more  careful  consideration  of  the  land;  for  here  bass  voices 
are  likely  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  very  earl 3%  and  neglect 
of  their  requirements  means  the  ruin  of  musical  effects  and  musical 
education,  even  if  it  does  not  result  in  permanent  impairment  of 
voices. 

The  lack  of  the  prescribed  music  writing  books  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate, perhaps  more  unfortunate.  The  author  of  the  system  truly 
says  that  written  work  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  individual 
recitations  in  music.  We  have  mentioned  repeatedly  the  need  for 
forms  of  recitation  that  would  enlist  all  pupils  at  once  in  their 
individual  capacities.  The  blank  books,  or,  in  default  of  those,  blank 
music  paper  would  be  invaluable. 
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But  infinitely  more  disastrous  is  the  meager  supply  of  the  books 
that  are  provided.  During  the  entire  field  survey  there  was  a  most 
distressing  loss  of  time  and  accomplishment  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
music  books  whatever  were  in  rooms  entered  for  purpose  of  observa- 
tion. One  set  of  some  40  books  would  be  used  in  several  rooms  suc- 
cessively, and  would  need  to  be  gathered  up  and  can'ied  from  room 
to  room  by  pupils.  Collections  and  distributions  of  books  often 
consumed  as  much  time  as  the  surveyor  could  give  to  the  recitation 
after  the  pupils  were  provided  with  books.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
many  rooms  experience  difficidty  in  securing  the  prescribed  time 
for  music. 

Pitch  pipes  are  adequately  provided.  Every  teacher  is  supposed 
to  be  supplied  with  a  pitch  pipe,  and  hardly  any  shortage  was  no- 
ticeil.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  most  of  the  teachers  used  them 
freely  and  correctly.  Staff  liners,  teachers'  manuals,  a  rote-song  book 
for  each  teacher,  and,  in  short,  all  eciuipments  for  teachers,  were 
well  supplied. 

Almost  every  school  is  provided  with  at  least  one  piano.  The 
pianos  are  placed  in  classrooms,  auditoriums,  or  halls,  as  the  condi- 
tions may  indicate.  Those  in  grammar  schools  were  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  pianos  in  classrooms  were  not  used  half  so  liberally 
as  they  should  have  been,  so  far  as  the  surveyor's  visits  revealed.  A 
piano  in  a  classroom  is  advantageous  if  used  as  nothing  more  than  a 
superior  pitch  pipe.  Used  for  accompaniments  it  enlarges  greatly 
the  musical  horizon  of  the  pupils  and  adds  infinitely  to  their  mu- 
sical enjoyment;  and  it  also  provides  an  unrivaled  means  for  ear 
training,  explanation  of  scale  composition,  elucidation  of  rhythmic 
problems  (as  where  two  or  more  contrasted  rhythms  proceed  at  once, 
or  where  long  notes  are  broken  into  shorter  ones),  support  of  one 
part  against  another,  and  so  on.  The  full  measure  of  its  values  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  understood.  It  was  nevertheless  delightful 
to  find  pianos  in  such  numbers.  The  day  will  surely  come  Avhen  a 
keyboard  instrument  (piano  or  one  of  the  modern  small  portable 
.school  organs)  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  every  music 
lesson  for  every  class. 

The  distribution  of  pianos  is  uneven.  Some  schools  are  richly 
supplied,  some  are  destitute.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  every  piano 
in  the  school  system  (if  information  obtained  is  entirely  correct)  has 
been  purchased  out  of  funds  not  suj^plied  by  the  board  of  education, 
but  obtained  by  school  entertainments  and  other  forms  of  benefit 
performance.  While  the  spirit  and  the  disinterested  efforts  of  those 
who  worked  arduously  to  obtain  these  instruments  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  there  is  much  that  is  objectionable  in  this  form  of 
procedure.  Pianos  and  other  keyboard  instniments  should  be  re- 
garded as  necessary  equipment  for  all  schools  and  should  be  pro- 
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vided  at  public  expense  and  equally  for  aU  the  children  of  a  city. 
The  surveyor  knows  of  at  least  two  cities  in  which  attempts  to  raise 
private  funds  for  such  a  purpose  were  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
school  authorities,  as  representing  violations  of  a  cherished  principle. 

One  or  more  phonographs  are  installed  in  most  schools.  They  have 
been  obtained  by  means  similar  to  those  used  to  obtain  pianos.  They 
add  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  schools,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  music  but  in  connection  with  physical  training,  marching, 
etc.  As  these  instruments,  notwithstanding  their  value,  are  ordi- 
narily considered  as  less  essential  to  fundamental  musical  training 
than  are  pianos,  and  as  their  cost  is  less  and  sufficient  funds  for  their 
purchase  can  usually  be  secured  by  any  school,  it  is  customary  for 
boards  of  education  to  permit  them  to  be  purchased  from  funds  ob- 
tained by  special  means. 

Table  No.  1,  which  follows^  shows  at  a  glance  the  provision  of 
books,  pianos,  and  phonographs.  The  books  ordered  between  June 
and  October  15,  1920,  had  not  all  been  received  when  the  field  survey 
was  made.  Their  receipt  would  have  alleviated  the  situation,  but 
obviously  would  not  have  gone  far  toward  correcting  it  No  further 
comments  on  the  table  are  necessary. 

Table  1. — Report  of  music  supplies,  October,  1920. 


Schools. 

Net  en- 
rollment, 
191»-20. 

Books 

oa  band. 

Books 
ordered 
June  to 
O0I.15. 

PUnos 
on  hand. 

Ma- 

chines  on 
hand. 

No.   1 

635 

508 

653 

237 
293 

275 
334 
589 
277 
526 
398 
344 
351 
413 
4S7 
2^) 
133 
382 
370 
2:^5 
129 
348 
725 
676 
194 
147 
754 
571 
531 

251 
167 
188 
330 

96 
123 
134 
127 
402 

93 
193 
113 
188 
156 
149 
158 
129 

48 
211 
102 
125 

30 
188 
196 
234 
147 

92 
353 
140 
293 

0 
60 
0 
108 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
96 
96 
12 
23 
36 
108 
36 

0 
60 
36 
42 
36 
96 
84 
144 

0 
12 

0 
12 
48 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
o 

2 

1 
0 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 *. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12.                           

13 

14 

s 

15 ^ 

16 

17..              

18 

19 

20 

21 

92 

23 

24 

2r, 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

2 

Total 

12,233 

5,156 

1,145 

139 

35 

^  Also  1  pianos  in  hi|;h  school,  makin^r  43  In  all. 
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AIMS  AND  FEATURES  OF  PRACTTIGE  THAT  ARE  LACKING  IN   WII«HINOTON. 

A  most  important  aim  for  public-school  music  is  to  make  it  articu- 
late with  the  musical  activities  and  interests  of  the  adult  community 
and  those  of  the  adult  musical  world  generally.  While  this  aim  is 
probably  recognized  in  Wilmington  as  sound  in  principle,  the  most 
serious  defect  in  the  course  is  that  the  forms  and  spirit  of  instruction 
are  such  as  will  lead,  by  imperceptible  divergences,  away  from  its 
realization. 

Any  teacher  who  is  a  fnusician  (and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  music  in  Wilmington  are  good  musicians)  will  have  a  thousand 
associations  called  up  by  some  rhythm  that  suggests  the  musio 
characteristic  of  a  certain  race,  or  that  characterizes  some  great 
composition.  It  is  not  right  that  this  rich  culture  of  the  teacher 
should  never  be  brought  forth  to  lift  and  quicken  the  minds  of  the 
children.  Yet  the  surveyor  heard  no  single  word  in  any  lesson  in 
Wilmington  that  hinted  that  there  was  any  music  in  the  world  ex- 
cept that  which  was  in  the  schoolroom.  Instruction  seemed  totally 
absorbed  in  that. 

The  whole  field  of  instrumental  music,  which  is  so  strong  and  so 
salutary  an  interest  with  so  many  children,  threw  scarcely  one  vibra- 
tion across  the  thresholds  of  the  schoolhouses  in  Wilmington  to  betray 
its  presence. 

There  is  no  musical-study  club  in  Wilmington;  but  the  fact  that 
a  Juries  of  concerts  is  given,  usually  by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  suggests  one  more  way  in  which  the  schools  may  be  linked 
with  the  community. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  inaugurate  immediately  advanced  musical 
courses  in  Wilmington  High  School,  or  to  begin  giving  instruction 
in  instrumental  music  under  school  auspices  or  at  school  expense. 
Some  measure  of  study  of  musical  instruments  already  exists,  how- 
ever, among  pupils  themselves  outside  of  school.  Sympathetic  recog- 
nition of  it  and  encouragement  of  it  are  at  least  possible  to  the 
school  system.  The  lack  of  any  echo  of  such  study  in  the  school- 
rooms led  the  surveyor  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  in  Wilming- 
ton comparatively  little  of  such  study.  An  investigation  was, 
however,  made;  and  the  results  of  the  investigation,  set  forth  and 
discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  report,  will  show  whether  his 
conclusion  was  accurate  or  not. 

PRIVATE   STUDY  OF  MUSIO  AMONG  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

Two  distinct  inquiries  are  represented  by  the  following  tables. 
The  first  inquiry  sought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  engaging 
in  private  study,  the  cost  of  such  study,  and  the  distribution  of  it 
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with  respect  to  the  instrument  or  branch  of  music  studied.  The 
tables  also  present  the  geographical  and  perhaps  the  social  aspects 
of  the  distribution  in  Wilmington,  and  the  distribution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  The  second  inquiry  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  vocational,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely 
cultural  aim  of  the  study  undertaken,  with  similar  related  facts  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  the  study. 

Neither  incjuiry  was  addressed  to  pupils  below  the  fourth  grade. 
There  is  considerable  study  of  music  in  t):ie  aggregate  below  this 
grade,  but  a  true  conception  of  the  amount  of  study  can  probably 
be  arrived  at  more  certainly  by  omitting  those  pupils,  who  constitute 
a  small  percentage.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  vocational  in- 
terest was  addressed,  it  will  be  noted,  only  to  pupils  of  seventh  to 
twelfth  grades,  inclusive. 

For  convenience  in  tabulation,  the  terms  "elementary"  and 
"high''  have  been  used  in  their  ordinary  significance.  So  used,  the 
term  "elementary"  includes  the  grammar-school  grades  (sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades)  in  Wilmington. 

Tari.k  2. — Extent  and  cotft  of  private  iUHtruetion  in  elementary  sehooU — White, 


Schools. 

Pupils 
answer- 
ing. 

Taking 
lessons. 

Report- 
ing in- 
stniction 
"free." 

Report-  1 
ingcost     Report- 
not        ingcost. 
known.  ' 

Annual 
cost  re- 
ported. 

No.    1 

2 

.t02 

238 
151 

80 
^■> 
124 
114 

112 
61 
11 

129 
9 
14 
11 
13 
59 
8 
22 
36 
45 
19 
38 
9 
22 
H 
38 

172 
38 
12 
10 

197 

106 

2 
6 
3 

4 
1 
0 

0 
4 
0 
1 
7 
2 
2 

0 
5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
10 
0 
5 
0 
3 
n 

no 

50 

8 
123 

8 
14 

9 
12 
45 

8 
16 
29 
40 
17 
36 

7 
21 
13 
37 
145 
:K) 
11 
10 

1Q0 

tl,713.87 

2,ai6.00 

270.00 

3 

4.... 

4  141.00 

274.00 

C...   . 

TAIL  00 

7... ,   . 

340.00 

R 

294.00 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

2&.=i 
82 
233 
15S 
157 
146 
1G.5 
64 
197 
liJ 
142 
632 
271 
107 
71 
06:} 
257 

1,716.00 
1»4.00 
462.00 
922.00 

1,27a  00 
380.00 

1.5 

2                 0 
2                  0 
1                  0 
1                  0 

1  0 

2  2.5 
5                  3 
0                  1 
0                  0 
7  1                0 

934.00 

17 

214.00 

19 

670.00 

2n 

Si 

24 

2.'V 

406.07 
l,17«w00 

5,oaaoo 

954.00 

20 

314.00 

27 

2g|.00 

28 

6,064.40 
3,744.00 

3(} 

2  1               7  p            97 

Total 

5,613 

1,205 

50  1             61  i        1,0S6 

36,316w94 

The  percentage  of  tlie  whole  number  taking  lessons  is  21.47  per 
cent.    The  average  cost  per  lesson  is  83.6  cents  plus. 

The  perc^ntiige  of  pupils  studying  is  high.  How  high  it  may  be 
with  relation  to  otlier  cities  can  not  be  stated,  for  very  few  inquiries 
of  the  kind  have  ])een  made.  Only  two  are  known  to  the  sun^eyor, 
an<l  these  wore  made  in  ilemphis,  Tenn.,  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.     The 
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percentage  taking  lessons  in  the  same  graaes  m  Rochester,  which  is 
extraorcKnarily  advanced  in  extent  and  quality  of  musical  study, 
was  24.47  per  cent.  The  average  price  per  lesson  in  Rochester  was 
97.55  cents*  The  corresponding  percentage  and  average  cost  per 
lesson  in  Memphis  can  not  be  stated  for  comparison,  as  the  basis 
adopted  for  tabulation  there  was  not  quite  the  same.  The  reader 
will,  nevertheless,  find  other  comparisons  with  the  Memphis  report 
to  be  possible  and  of  considerable  value. 

The  next  table  gives  facts  of  even  greater  signifiance  regarding  the 
musical  interests  of  these  pupils. 

Tarlk  3. — nixiribution  of  foi'cgomff  Hindu  ainony  si^rrial  hi'anvhca  in  elementary 

achnolH — M'hiiv. 


112 
61 

11 

129 


i  13 

«  59 

K  S 

11  '           22 

n  36 

«  i            45 

H  '            19 

W  1           3S 

n  I           9 

M  22 

%  I            14 

a  38 

a  172 

28  3S 

«  12 

W  10 

28  197 

»  106 


The  story  told  by  this  table  is  not  so  favorable  to  Wilmington. 
Ilie  study  is  sharply  narrowed,  betraying  limitations  of  musical 
activity  in  the  schools  and  conununity.  and  consequent  limitations  in 
tim  interests  of  young  people.  The  cello  is  not  studied  widely  by 
elementary  school  pupils  anywhere  because  of  its  size,  but  half-size 
^'^illos  are  readily  procurable,  and  some  study  of  this  noble  instniment 
surely  might  be  expected  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Wilmington.  The 
almost  total  ignoring  of  clarinet  is  another  striking  featui-e;  and 
^ven  the  comet  and  the  less-favored  trombone  are  disregarded  to  an 
nnusual  extent.  A  systematic  effort  to  establish  and  build  up  grade- 
*^iool  orchestras  would  in  a  term  of  years  unquestionably  change 
this  condition  greatly  for  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attention 
given  to  organ  (unless  reed  organ  is  meant)   is  very  unusual  and 
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highly  gratifying,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  little  effort  or 
money  is  being  wasted  on  the  banjo  and  ukulele.  However,  the 
mandolin,  which  has  ik>  literature  and  no  artistic  scope  comparable 
to  that  of  some  of  the  instruments  omitted,  comes  in  for  an  undue 
share  of  attention.  The  great  attention  given  deservedly  to  piano 
and  violin  is  in  accord  with  usage  over  the  entire  European  and 
American  continenta 

Table   4. — Extent   and    cost   of   private   instruction    in   elemontary   schools — 

Colored. 


Schools  by  number. 

Pupils 
answer- 
ing. 

Taking 
lessons. 

Report- 
ing in- 
struction 
free. 

Report- 
ing cost 

not 
known. 

flpecify- 
Ing  cost. 

Annual 
cost  re- 
ported. 

No.  13 

311 
22 
92 
20 

188 

08 
1 
9 
0 

19 

4 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

03 
1 
9 
0 

17 

$1,358 

18 

30 

21 

210 

22. 

29 

330 

Total....           .     . 

633 

97 

6 

1 

90 

1,928 

The  percentage  of  pupils  taking  lessons  is  15.eS2  per  cent  plus. 
The  average  cost  per  lesson  is  63.55  cents  plus. 
In  this  table  the  much  lower  percentage  of  pupils  taking  lessons 
is  notable,  and  also  the  much  lower  average  price  paid  per  le.sson. 

Tahlk  5. — Distrilnition  of  foregoing  study  among  special  branches  in  elementary 

schools — Colored . 


Schools  by  number. 

Comet. 

Mandolin. 

Piano. 

60 

1 
9 

Violin. 

4 

Totat 

No.  15 

3 

. 

68 

IS • 

1 

21 

9 

22 

o 

29 

18 

1 

19 

Total.. 

3 

1 

SS 

6 

97 

The  limitations  in  variety  of  interest  are  much  the  same  in  this 
table  as  they  were  in  Table  3.  It  will  be  observed, ^however,  that 
the  banjo  and  ukelele  are  not  being  studied  at  all. 

In  the  next  table  both  amount  and  distribution  of  study  are  in- 
cluded. 

Tadt.e  0. — Private  instruction  among  students  in  Wilmington  High  ^^chool — 

White. 


Niiinl>er  answering 1,264 

Pupils  taking  lessons 302 

Percentage  tnking  lessons 23.89+ 

Reporting  instruction  free 6 


Reporting  cost  not  known 24 

Specifying  <N)st $272 

Annual  cost  so  reiM>rte<l J?12.  96 

Average  cost  per  lesson $1,114- 
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Tbe  <fistributioB  of  the  foregoing  jstudy  is  as  folfews: 


Mandolin 10 


Organ 3 

Piano L 211 

SaxcpboBP i 

Trombone 1 

TrumiJet 1 


yi<^n 54 

Violoncello 1 

Voice 0 

Not  specified 2 


This  table  is  extremely  encouraging.  The  price  per  lesson  implies 
serious,  well-determined  study.  Although  the  pressure  of  academic 
school  work,  which  often  blights  the  study  of  music  for  the  re- 
ottinder  of  the  studeni^s  life,  is  growing  h^ivier,  the  percentage  of 
pupils  studying  xmudc  is  greater  than  in  the  grades.  There  is  a 
sfi^t  growth,  too^  in  ihst  breadth  of  muscal  iirtereet,  as  evi<lent  in 
the  advent  of  ftute  and  'cello  into  tfce  tables.  If  outside  instrumental 
stody  were  giren  school  credit,  and  if  the  high  achool  purchased  and 
eneouraged  the  study  of  mil  instruments  neoeaaary  to  orchestral  com- 
pielenes  and  riduieaa,  one  can  not  but  believe  that  Wilmington  High 
School  -would  rery  soon  attain  enriabie  place  among  schools  that 
am  achieving  distinction  because  of  their  musical  accomplishmentgu 

The  next  table  is  one  of  sifflilar  content,  bi^  is  in  oonnection  with 
colored  pupils  of  the  same  age. 

Table  1. — Private    instruction    mmong   siudentg    in    Howarel    High    ScJiool — 

Golored. 


Nknber  refxorling 104 

Taking  leseons 29 

Percentage  taking  lessons 

<per  cent) '27.884- 

n<^iftlng  instracttofi  free 0 


It^iortlng  cost  not  known 0 

Specifying  cost 29 

Annnal  cofrt  so  reported i^80 

Average    cost    per    lesson 

Ccent*) 67.24-i- 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  etudy  is  as  follows:  Piano^  22; 
riolin,  6 ;  voice,  1. 

The  most  aignificant  fact  in  this  table  is  the  high  percentage  of 
pupils  taid^  lessons.  Coupled  with  the  low  cost  per  lesson,  it 
re'vieals  a  fltorj  of  strcmg  impulse  fighting  against  ill  conditions.  The 
var»ty  of  interest  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  implication  of 
Hnxited  outlook  and  <^portnnity  is  here. 

Hie  final  table^  with  respect  to  this  phase  of  our  inquiry,  is  of 
aggre^tes. 

Table  8. — Extent  and  cost  of  private  instruction  in  all  elementary  ami  high 

schools  combined. 

7,r.U 

1,633 

21.  44  4- 

1,4T7 

ss 

86.53 


Total  iwrOs  answering 

Xaktog  XtrivatB  Ingtructlon 

Percentage  tnking  private  instruction  <i)er  <ent) 

Specifying  cost  of  instruction 

Heportlng  instmctlon  *'free'* 

X<jt  BpeclfFing  amovnt  of  oost 

AneTB^e  pck?e  per  leeaoe,  £or  tbose  e^ediyiag  cost  {w^utR,  nearly).. 
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Annual  outlay  so  reiwrtetl $r>l,  121. 21 

Annual  outlay  of  those  (88)   not  specifying  amount  of  cost,  cnUn- 

lated  at  averajre  price  (86.53  c^ntH.)  per  lesson $3,045.81 


Total  anjount  of  outlay  for  insirudlon $54,107.02 

The  distribution  of  study  anion*::  the  1,C33  music  students  in  all 
schools  combined,  with  reference  to  the  special  branches  pursued,  is 
as  follows: 


Banjo 1 

Clarinet 1 

Comet 10 

Dnnns 4 

Flute 1 

Guitar 3 


Mandolin 10 

Melophone 1 

Organ 5 

Piano 1,201 

Saxophone 2 

Tronihonc 3 


Trunii>et 1 

Ukelele 1 

Violin 235 

Violoncello 1 

Vc<li-e 44 

Not  spec itletl 4 


There  are  several  new  features  in  this  table.  The  annual  outlay, 
iiow  first  computed,  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  40  lessons  per  year  for 
each  pupil.  There  are  doubtless  some  who  do  not  take  so  many ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  continue  lessons  during  the 
summer,  and  such  lessons  probably  balance  those  lost.  The  cost  for 
those  pupils  who  reported  taking  private  lessons,  but  did  not  know 
i,v  failed  to  state  the  cost,  is  also  calculated  and  added  to  the  total. 

The  table  reveals  that  more  than  1  pupil  in  every  5  in  all  the  Wil- 
mington public  schools,  from  fourth  grade  (inclusive)  up,  is  taking 
l>rivate  music  lessons.  He  is  doing  this  with  practically  no  en- 
couragement or  support  from  the  school  system.  The  parents  of 
these  pupils  are  spending  over  $54,000  annually  to  give  them  such 
instruction.  This  equals  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cost  for 
instruction  of  all  kinds  given  within  the  school  system.  No  other 
subject  has  anything  approximating  equal  attention  given  it  outside 
of  school :  and  few,  if  any,  subjects  have  equally  little  attention  given 
them  in  school.  Wilmington  is  far  from  singular  in  this  respect. 
But  the  situation  is  presented  squarely  here  for  consideration  be- 
cause, while  Wilmington  is  not  by  any  means  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  with  relation  to  her  school  music,  but  is,  indeed,  doing  a  certain 
portion  of  musical  work  well  and  faithfully,  she  is  still  far  below 
her  possibilities.  In  view  of  the  very  exceptional  interest  of  her 
school  constituency  in  music,  as  revealed  in  this  study  of  their  out- 
of-school  activities,  the  schools  should  make  effort  of  greater  breadth 
and  degree. 

VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  AMONG  PUPILS  TAKING  PRIVATE  I^S80N8. 

The  second  phase  of  the  inquiry  is  of  very  different  import.  The 
greater  part  of  private  study  of  music  represents,  of  course,  a  cul- 
tural interest.  Supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools,  above  all 
other  classes  of  teachers  of  music,  will  agree  that  this  is  the  more 
valuable  interest  to  mankind;  for  dealing  with  the  musses  of  people 
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as  they  do,  they  come  to  comprehend  that  to  fit  music  into  the  lives 
of  all  is  greater  than  to  fit  a  few  into  a  musical  life.  But  to-day  the 
educational  world  is  paying  large  attention  to  vocational  subjects, 
and  in  doing  this,  indeed,  is  making  small  discrimination  between  vo- 
v3tional  actiTities  that  create  wealth  and  those  that  produce  wages 
or  salary.  To  the  extent  that  subjects  receive  attention  because  of 
their  vocational  promise,  music  deserves  high  rank;  for  not  only  does 
it  stand  quite  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  numbers  following  it  vo- 
cationally, but  it  produces  an  income  that  gives  it  good  place,  while 
insuring  the  musician  of  good  surroundings  and  associations.  And 
with  all  this  it  does,  like  literature  and  art  and  beauty  of  all  kinds, 
create  wealth — not  of  a  material  kind,  such  as  the  farmer  creates, 
but  of  a  kind  more  impalpable,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  word, 
we  must  term  spiritual. 

This  vocational  aspect  of  music  is  but  lately  discovered.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  nine  cities  out  of  ten,  it  is  even  dimly  sus- 
pected ;  yet  these  same  cities  are  likely  to  be  spending  ten  times  as 
much  money  and  effort  on  some  subject  that  has  small  vocational  in- 
terest as  they  spend  on  music,  which  has  large  vocational  interest. 
In  Wilmington  we  have  found  that  the  course  in  the  schools  tends 
to  create  little  breadth  of  musical  interest,  and  that  that  which  is 
created  outside  finds  little  encouragement  or  field  for  expression 
within  the  schools.  The  expectation  would  therefore  be  that  slight 
vocational  interest  would  be  found.  The  tables  following  should  be 
studied  in  that  light 

Table  9. — Vocational  interest  in  music  among  puhliC'School  pupils  (white) . 


1  Or  more  Umoi  IjBS  p«r  c«ot  at  those  reporting.  *  Moro  than  7  per  cent  of  those  reporting. 

•  More  than  3.5  per  cent  of  those  reporting. 
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The  table  needs  much  interpretation.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
includes  pupils  only  from  the  seventh,  to  the  twelfth  year  in  school, 
inclusive.  These  reported  past  or  present  vocational  activity,  then 
future  or  prospective  activity,  and  full  professional  intention,  where 
there  was  such.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  duplica- 
tions included  in  such  a  report.  Thus  a  pupil  may  have  earned 
money  in  the  past,  may  expect  to  earn  money  in  the  future,  and  may 
expect  this  future  earning  to  constitute  his  entire  income,  and  may 
report  all  three  times.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  inquiry  only  as 
to  past  activity,  or  only  as  to  future  intention,  would  give  uncertain 
results.  Each  of  the  three  queries  has  significance  in  itself,  and  each 
forms  to  a  degree  a  means  of  checking  on  the  others.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  question  as  to  the  vocational  aspect  of  music  in  relation 
to  the  more  than  1.65  per  cent  of  those  who  have  already  earned 
money  through  musia  And,  even  allowing  for  some  youthful 
dreams  that  may  not  come  true,  the  7  per  cent  plus  expecting  to 
earn  money  in  the  future  through  music  is  of  outstanding  signifi- 
cance. It  will  be  noted  that  just  half  of  these  expect  to  make  music 
their  entire  source  of  income.  This  is  on  the  assumption,  too,  that 
those  who  declared  full  professional  intention  also  answered  affirm- 
atively on  the  preceding  question.  A  bright  pupil  who  looked  ahead 
through  the  questions  might  easily  have  postponed  his  answer  until 
the  point  of  "  chief  or  entire  source  of  income  "  was  stated.  In  such 
case,  some  of  those  who  replied  aflSrmatively  at  the  latter  point  would 
need  to  be  added  to  the  7  per  cent  replying  affirmatively  to  the  ques- 
tion preceding. 

Doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  answers,  if  there  were  any,  or 
as  to  the  positiveness  of  intention,  is  removed  when  one  examines 
the  list  of  specialized  activities  chosen.  While  all  the  212  who  claim 
a  future  vocational  interest  do  not  specify  the  line  of  activity  they 
expect  to  follow,  119  are  definite  as  to  this  line,  and  4  say  frankly 
they  do  not  know.  This  makes  a  total  of  123  whose  intentions  are 
certainly  fixed;  and  this  is  more  than  the  number  (106)  declaring  a 
full  professional  intention.  Intrinsic  evidence  on  the  papers  justi> 
fies  the  belief  that  oversight  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  to  answer 
was  much  more  eilective  than  vagueness  of  intention  in  restraining 
the  remainder  of  the  212  from  specifying  their  prospective  lines  of 
endeavor. 

Whether  7  per  cent  or  3J  per  cent  be  the  more  reliable  index,  the 
vocational  interest  is  large  enough  to  justify  a  plea  for  its  greater 
recognition.  Few  other  highly  specialized  fields  would,  it  is  prob- 
able, be  chosen  by  equal  numbers.  The  school  system  owes  more  to 
these  pupils  than  it  has  given  them. 

The  next  table  holds  even  more  interest  of  a  special  kind. 
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Table  10. — Vocational  interest  in  music  among  pupils  of  public  school  No.  16 

(colored). 


Pupils. 


TotaL 


PiqiBsMnwraring  tngtitrv 

Hot«  Mrwd  or  are  eammg  moiMy  throogh  music 

"Expect  to  mm  money  through  music 

Vwjmt  to  mako  nmsie  tdilef  or  entire  source  of  income 
fipeoal  brsnchee  of  practice  pursued  or  contemplated : 

Tiililm,|iiiin>  

TeaehlxisTi<din 

Tlsilnf  in  band  or  orchestra 

Chnrdiorcaiiists 


264 
127 
M3 
«20 

15 

1 
7 
2 
6 
1 


1  Or  mare  than  1022  per  cent  of  those  reporting.  *  More  than  16^  per  cent. 

•  More  than  7.57  per  cent. 

The  explanations  made  in  connection  with  the  first  table  apply 
equally  well  to  this  final  one.  The  special  feature  that  is  of  para- 
mount interest  is  the  greatly  increased  percentages  of  those  who  have 
earned,  or  expect  to  earn,  aU  or  a  part  of  their  livelihood  through 
music.  Instead  of  1.65  per  cent  plus  who  have  earned  scwne  money 
by  means  of  their  musical  activity,  we  now  have  10.22  per  cent  plus. 
The  |>ercentage  who  expect  to  earn  some  amount  of  money  in  future 
is  considerably  more  than  doubled;  and  similarly  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  who  expect  to  make  music  their  chief  or  sole  source 
of  income.  The  natural  aptitude  of  a  race  not  yet  moulded  into 
conformity  with  our  scientific  and  industrial  type  of  civilization 
speaks  here.  Art  does  not  prosper  when  a  race  grows  absorbed  in 
calculating  in  terms  of  material  advancement.  Elizabethan  litera^ 
tore  sprang  from  a  comparatively  simple  stage  of  English  life.  Sim- 
ilarly the  adolescent  age  of  Germany,  when  men  lived  on  the  basis 
of  human  impulse,  gave  birth  to  that  great  musical  art  which  that 
country  has  since  so  completely  passed  beyond  and  discredited. 
But  out  of  Australia  we  have  Percy  Grainger;  and  from  the  colored 
rmce^  before  they  reach  their  shrewd  middle  age,  we  may  exi>ect 
those  frank  impulses  that  lead  into  all  forms  of  art  expression,  of 
one  grade  or  another.  Years  of  sophistication  will  be  necessary  to 
the  final  suppression  of  these  native  desires,  and  the  substitution  of 
economic  ambition.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  suppress,  or  do 
au^ht  but  encourage,  these  natural  tendencies.  The  world  will  profit 
by  encouraging  from  all  the  best  product  which  their  special  apti- 
tudes can  produce.  If  the  Negro  can  earn  his  livelihood  by  pro- 
dacing  music  for  his  own  race  or  for  white  races,  no  harm  to  any 
of  them  can  come  from  full  development  of  this  racial  capability. 

MXrSIC  IN  THE   COMMTJNmr  OUTSIDE  OF  THB  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  said  that  musical  development  in  the  schools  was  not 
commensurate  with  that  in  the  community.     This  holds  true  only 
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in  respect  to  and  in  view  of  the  private  study  of  music  just  discussed. 
Music  in  Wilmington  seems  to  be  largely  individualistic.  In  one 
sense  this  is  entirely  proper  and  desirable.  Music  is  valuable  when 
it  is  apropriated  by  the  individual  as  something  within  his  own 
breast  to  which  he  can  turn  and  from  which  he  may  receive  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  at  any  and  all  times.  But  just  as  religion,  which  in 
its  ultimate  nature  is  individualistic,  extends  its  ministrations  to 
more  men  by  forms  of  public  worship,  so  must  music  reach  others 
and  quicken  its  own  tendency  to  service  by  forms  of  production  in 
which  many  take  part.  In  such  socialized,  community  forms  of 
musical  activity  Wilmington  is  comparatively  lacking.  It  has  no 
musical  club,  no  large  amateur  or  professional  orchestras,  or  bands 
with  a  progressive  musical  aim  underlying  them,  no  regular  and 
permanent  series  of  concerts,  under  local  management,  seeking  to 
bring  the  best  in  music  to  the  general  public.  Its  proximity  to 
Philadelphia  is  doubtless  a  deterrent  influence,  but  the  great  mass 
of  Wilmington's  citizens  do  not  go  frequently  to  Philadelphia  to 
hear  good  music,  and  even  if  they  did  they  would  profit  much  more 
by  making  nuisic  among  themselves,  for  themselves.  The  concerts 
given  in  Wilmington  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  are  very  valu- 
able, but  they  do  not  reach  the  masses.  One  is  discouraged  when  he 
thinks  of  the  little  opportunity  the  children  of  the  city  have  to  hear 
good  music,  and  of  the  little  stimulus  they  receive  outside  of  the 
schools,  as  well  as  within  them,  to  prosecute  the  study  in  which  this 
survey  finds  them  engaged.  The  Community  Chorus  directed  by 
Mr.  Harry  Barnhart  has,  from  information  obtained  as  to  the  at- 
tendance, nature  of  the  programs,  etc.,  performed  a  most  valuable 
service  in  a  situation  peculiarly  in  need  of  it.  The  Orpheus  Club 
and  the  Westminster  Glee  Club  also  contribute  toward  the  need  for 
organized  musical  effort;  and  during  the  war  a  measure  of  com- 
munity activity  in  music  flourished.  For  the  rest,  the  church  music 
in  Wilmington  seems  to  be  the  phase  of  expression  that  is  most  in- 
fluential in  forming  the  musical  aims  and  concepts  of  the  rising  gen- 
erations. Doubtless  this  accoimts  for  the  number  of  school  pupils, 
small  in  an  absolute  but  strikingly  large  in  a  relative  way,  who 
announced  that  their  vocational  intention  was  to  become  choir  singers 
or  organists.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  equally  large  percentage 
so  intentioned  could  be  found  in  any  but  a  very  few  other  cities.  It 
is  significant,  too,  that  this  tendency  is  more  general  among  the 
whites,  whose  church  music  is  comparatively  outstanding,  than 
among  the  colored  people.  It  is  admirable  in  itself,  but  should  not 
stand  by  itself.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Wilmington  when  the 
musical  interest  that  is  so  strongly  indicated  by  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual study  shall  realize  itself  in  cooperative  musical  movements 
and  give  the  city,  musically  speaking,  a  civic  consciousness. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended : 

1.  That  monotones  shall  not  be  segregated,  but  be  seated  with,  and 
participate  in  all  singing  by,  their  classes,  though  they  should  sing 
softly  and  with  a  small  voice. 

2.  That  the  teacliers  be  instructed  in  definite  steps  by  which  mono- 
tones may  be  cured ;  and  that  these  steps  be  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  syllables  and  vowels,  such  as  nee^  noo^  ing^  etc.,  that  will 
give  high  and  frontal  placement  to  the  voice,  incorporated  in  tonal 
sucGessions  that  begin  on  E  flat  or  E,  fourth  space,  treble  clef. 

3.  That  blank  music-writing  books,  or  at  least  blank  music  paper, 
be  provided  all  pupils  from  second  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive;  and 
that  the  books  or  paper  so  pro\-ided  for  lower  grades  be  specially 
ruled  with  widely  spaced  staff  lines. 

4.  That  the  books  now  in  use  be  immediately  regraded  acoordii^ 
to  the  intention  of  their  author;  and  that  a  much  larger  pai't,  if  not 
aU,  of  technical  instniction  be  then  specifically  related  to  the  song 
material  found  in  the  books,  and  be  presented  as  correlated  to  the 
songs  and  helpful  to  their  mastery. 

6.  That  nmsic  textbooks  of  the  kind  now  in  use  and  so  regraded 
be  purchased  by  the  board  of  education  in  numbers  suflScient  to  supply 
each  child  with  an  individual  copy  of  the  book  designed  for  his 
grade. 

6-  That  mufflc  books  issued  to  pupils  shall,  after  all  pupils  are 
supplied,  be  kept  in  the  pupils'  desks. 

7.  That  supplementary  books  of  music  containing  many  good  songs 
of  easy  grade  technically  and  arranged  for  two  or  three  treble-voice 
parts  be  purchased  for  supplementary  use  in  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
and  that  books  of  songs  be  added  for  seventh  and  eighth  years,  such 
as  will  provide  graded  song  material  using  bass  clef  in  amount  suiBi- 
eient  for  those  two  years,  and  also  with  gi^aded  song  material  using 
only  treble  def  in  amount  sufficient  for  those  two  years;  and  that 
this  song  material,  together  with  such  similar  song  material  as  is 
now  in  use,  be  treated  as  sight-singing  material,  with  such  comple- 
mentary technical  instruction  and  elucidation  as  may  be  necessary. 

8.  That  books  or  sheets  of  music  containing  bass  parts  be  used  for 
all  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  which  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  a  music  class  have  changed  voices.  (The  technical  grade  of  this 
music  should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  concentrate  effort 
almost  wholly  upon  maintaining  independent  parts  correctly  and 
paining'  a  knowledge  of  bass-clef  notation  as  related  to  their  vocal 
practice.) 

9.  That  the  voices  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  be  examined 
as  formally  as  may  be  necessary  once  each  semester,  and  that  each 
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pupil  be  informed  of  the  range  of  his  voice  and  be  assigned  a  suitable 
part  to  sing. 

10.  That  75  minutes  per  week  for  first  and  second  grades  and  100 
minutes  per  week  for  all  grades  above  be  recognized  as  the  standard 
time  allotted  to  music,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  give  all 
classes,  especially  those  of  seventh  and  eighth  years,  such  amount  of 
time. 

11.  That  pupils  who  play  piano  be  sought  out  and  requested  to 
play  accompaniments,  marches,  etc.,  whenever  such  service  would 
contribute  to  th^  enjoyment  of  the  pupils. 

12.  That  pupils  who  are  studying  musical  instruments  be  requested 
to  play. occasionally  in  their  rooms,  as  for  morning  exercise;  such 
numbers  as  violin  or  piano  solos,  violin  duets,  etc.,  being  solicited. 

13.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  in  the  grade  schools 
larger  and  more  permanent  organizations  of  instrumentalists,  of 
the  nature  of  school  orchestras. 

14.  That  the  board  of  education  purchase  music  for  any  such  or- 
ganizations that  may  be  formed,  and  also  provide  the  instructor  or 
director  for  each,  if  no  teacher  in  the  present  staff  can  undertake 
such  duty. 

16.  That  in  the  high  schools,  credit  toward  graduation  be  given 
for  specialized  technical  study  pursued  under  teachers  outside  the 
school,  on  condition  that  this  study  is  submitted  to  observation  and 
examination  by  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools  and  by  such 
body  of  examiners  as  may  be  selected,  and  is  found  worthy. 

16.  That  at  least  one  piano  in  each  school  be  considered  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  equipment  ^of  a  school,  to  be  provided  at  school 
expense;  and  that  the  board  of  education  begin  systematically,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  supply  all  schools  in  Wilmington  not  now 
so  provided  with  at  least  one  piano. 

17.  That  in  Wilmington,  as  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the  board 
of  education  annually  appropriates  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  or- 
chestral instruments,  a  sum  be  set  aside  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  orchestral  instruments  that  shall  be  the  property  of  the  school 
system  and  be  loaned  to  deserving  pupils  so  long  as  they  take  good 
care  of  them  and  study  faithfully  to  prepare  to  enter  the  high  school 
orchestra,  or  so  long  as  they  are  satisfactory  members  of  such  or- 

i  addition  to  any  that 
[lool  concerts,  etc.,  be 
base  of  orchestral  in- 
be  those  necessary  to 
ned  by  school  pupils. 
:s,  trombones,  French 
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18.  That  credit  toward  graduation  be  given  by  the  high  school  for 
satisfactory  playing  in  the  high-school  orchestra. 

19.  That  vigorous  encouragement  be  given  unmediately  to  the  or- 
ganization, in  the  high  schools,  of  choruses  and  glee  clubs  of  mixed 
voices  and  also  of  treble  voice  only ;  membership  in  such  classes  or 
groups  to  be  elective  or  by  selection,  the  work  to  be  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive, and  to  be  credited,  hour  for  hour  of  recitation,  equally  with 
any  subject  not  requiring  outside  preparation. 

20.  That  a  course  in  musical  appreciation  be  formulated  and 
offered  in  high  school,  such  course  possibly  to  be,  for  a  time,  a  popu- 
lar course,  appealing  to  large  numbers,  and  designed  to  give  a  great 
proportion  of  time  to  hearing  the  best  and  greatest  in  music  rather 
than  to  analyzing  it  minutely. 

21.  That  songs  for  use  in  high-school  assemblies  be  provided  in 
sufBcient  quantities  to  give  each  pupil  a  copy ;  and  that  good  and  pro- 
gressive chorus  work  be  further  aided  by  giving  time  for  rehearsals 
and  adopting  a  plan  of  seating  that  will  permit  of  better  voice 
groupings. 

22.  That  earnest  and  unremitting  effort  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  finiiUy  establishing  in  the  high  schools  courses  in  music  that  shall 
at  least  include  harmony  (2  years),  music  appreciation  (2  years), 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  the  crediting  of  outside  musical  study,  accord- 
ing to  some  such  plan  of  credit  and  hours  as  that  represented  in  the 
following : 

Courses  of  sfiidn  in  music. 


Subject. 

Length, 

In  se- 
mesters. 

Periods 
per  week. 

Remarks. 

Harmony 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

ItoS 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 

2 

5 
3 

5 

3 
2 

5 
2 

6 

Do 

Offered   only   as   complementary   to   technical 

Armrfrfaition ,   ... 

study. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

An  elementary  or  popular  course,  to  consist  of 
more  listening  and  less  analysis. 

Do 

Omtus 

Any  chorus  other  than  the  "required." 

OotsMle  technical  practice;  with 
cocnplenientaly  theory  in  or  out 
of  sdiool:  the  two  aggregating  10 
periods  per  week. 

Special     course:    Outside    tech- 

Minimum  requirement  for  practice,  6  hours  (GO 
minutes  earn).  Theory,  if  in  school,  3  periods; 
if  out  of  school,  not  defined  as  to  time  or  form 
of  studv,  but  only  as  to  attainments  retjuired. 
See  "  Pian  for  crediting  outside  musical  study." 

23.  That  another  instructor  be  added  immediately  to  the  special 
departmental  corps,  and  high-school  and  supervisory  work  be  then 
so  divided  between  the  present  supervisor  and  the  new  member  that 
all  the  musical  instruction  in  high  school,  including  the  orchestra, 
and  a  plan  of  supervisory  visits  that  will  cover  all  grade  schoolrooms 
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once  in  three  weeks  at  most,  can  be  successfully  undertaken  by 
the  two. 

24.  That  the  special  instructor  in  music  in  colored  schools  be 
allowed  a  number  of  chorus  books  sufficient  to  supply  every  student 
participating  in  assembly  exercises  in  Howard  High  School  with 
an  individual  copy,  and  that  adequate  provision  of  orchestral  music 
for  the  orchestra  there  also  be  made,  in  order  that  the  excellent  work 
under  way  in  that  school  may  be  further  developed. 

25.  That  effort  be  made  to  articulate  much  more  closely  the  music 
department  in  the  schools  with  the  musical  interests  in  the  community 
outside.    As  aiding  toward  this — 

(a)  Musicians,  singly  or  in  groups,  could  be  invited  to  contribute 
numbers  or  entire  programs  to  high-school  assembly  exercises. 

(6)  Professional  singers  and  players  on  various  instruments  could 
give  lecture  recitals,  explanatory  of  the  technical  or  artistic  char- 
acteristics of  their  medium  of  expression,  to  high-school  students 
gathered  for  assembly  exercises. 

(c)  Musical  programs  by  high-school  students,  assisted  by  local 
professional  musicians,  could  be  given. 

(d)  A  local  manager  might  be  induced  to  offer  a  series  of  good 
concerts,  to  which  school  students  could  secui*e  admission  at  reduced 
prices. 

{e)  A  vigorous  campaign  should  be  inaugurated  to  sell  students 
and  teachers  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  reduced  prices. 

26.  That  some  eligibility  requirements  in  music  for  all  grade 
teachers  in  Wilmington  and  in  the  State  of  Delaware  be  formulated 
and  adopted,  these  requirements  to  specify  that  all  teachers  to  be 
certificated  must  at  least  know  the  rudiments  of  music  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  represented  by  a  course  covering  30  semester  hours, 
preferably  distributed  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  week  of  recitation. 
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Table  1. — Fail  enrollment  in  19tO-J020,  distrihuted  arcording  to  grades  and 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (WHITE). 


Oradw. 

October,  19i6. 

October,  1917. 

October,  1918. 

October,  1919. 

September,  1920. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

Both. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

Both 

Boys '  Girls. 

Both. 

Boys' Girls. -Both. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

180 
123 
84 
50 

224 
134 
09 
50 

413 
257 
153 
109 

186 
96 
79 
44 

239 
118 
65 
49 

425 
214 
144 
03 

218       244 
101       130 
69        63 
44         47 

462 
231 
134 
91 

278  1    287  1    .565 
145       162       307 
70        99  !    169 
47        52  i      99 

327 
192 
79 
47 

288 
190 
93 
79 

621 
382 
172 
126 

Total. 

440 

486 

032 

405 

471 

876 

432 

484 

918 

540 

600 

1,140 

645 

650 

1,301 

HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  (COLORED).* 


9 

9 

22 

31 

10 

42 

52 

3 

20 

23 

9 

20 

29 

13 

29 

42 

10 

4 

18 

22 

6 

12 

18 

7 

30 

37 

4 

21 

25 

10 

11 

21 

U 

8 

13 

4 

11 

16 

4 

8 

12 

6 

20 

26 

2 

17 

19 

a 

3 

7 

2 

11 

13 

1 

10 

11 

4 

4 

8 

5 

16 

21 

u 

11 

11 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

14 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

« 

0 

2 

2 

Total. 

22 

63 

86 

22 

80 

102 

15 

77 

92 

23 

73 

96 

30 

78 

108 

I  The  figures  in  the  last  three  columns  are  for  October,  1920,  instead  of  September,  1920. 
Summary  shotcing  per  cent  each  grade  enrollment  is  of  total  enroJltn^it, 


Grades. 

Wilming- 

(white), 
1920. 

Howard 
High 
School 

(colored), 
1920. 

AU 
united 
States, 
1917-18. 

9 ^ 

47.7 
29.4 
13.2 
9.7 

4a8 

20.4 

18.4 

.      2a4 

39.8 

10 

26.9 

11 

18.8 

12 

14.6 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Tabi-e  2. — Enrollment  for  Octoher  and  June^  accordinif  to  years  and  grades. 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Grades. 

1916, 
Oct. 

1917, 
Jime. 

1917, 
Oct. 

1918, 
June. 

1918, 
Oct. 

297 
165 
137 
94 
79 

1919, 
June. 

1919, 
Oct. 

1920, 
June. 

1920, 
Sept. 

9B 

251 

241 
188 

238 
187 
128 

180 
182 
144 
87 

259 
220 
128 
105 
108 
i         64 

335 
230 
209 
98 
100 
69 
74 

266 
254 
198 
140 
71 
79 
75 
44 

375 

tA 

159 
98 
95 
58 
83 
26 

246 

lOB 

99 
63 
59 
55 
35 

223 

WA 

^ 

89 
55 
64 
29 

150 

IB 

TT 

60 
62 
35 

115 

IIA 

ST 

62 
29 

57 

12B 

— W\ 

46 

102 

I2A 

24 

Total 

032 

857 

876 

824 

918 

990 

1,140 

1,127 

1,301 

185 
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Table  2. — Enrollment  for  October  and  June,  according  to  years  and  grades — 

Continued. 

HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


9B 

21 

24 
28 
9 

15 
8 
22 
15 

8 

18 
11 
14 
11 
13 
13 
4 

28 

9A 

— nr 

13 
9 

11 
2 
2 
5 

Eb 

14 

lOB 

13 

lOA 

T 

8 
7 
7 
6 

Et 

8 

UB.. 

8 

IIA 

6 
5 

Eb 

11 

12B 

12 

12A 

T 

9 

Total 

78 

98 

83 

88 

109 

Table  3. — Persistence  in  school  of  classes  editoring  from  September,  1915 ^  to 

February,  1919, 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Entering  date. 

9.h. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

Grad- 
uated. 

Finishing 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 


99 
36.2 

86 
43.0 

87 
34.7 

94 
38.9 

105 
44.0 

98 
49.0 

140 
47.1 

159 
61.4 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

date. 

Sept.,  1915: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

274 
100.0 

200 
100.0 

251 
100.0 

241 
100.0 

238 
100.0 

180 

loao 

297 
100.0 

259 
100.0 

223 
8L4 

162 
81.1 

188 
75.0 

187 
77.5 

182 
76.4 

165 
91.5 

220 
74.1 

230 
89.1 

159 
58.0 

117 

58.6 

128 
51.0 

144 
59.6 

137 
57.4 

128 
71.0 

209 
7a  4 

198 
76.6 

89 
32.4 

74 
87.0 

79 
31.5 

108 
44.6 

100 
42.0 

71 
39.4 

115 
38.7 

60 
2L8 

55 
27.6 

64 
25.5 

69 
28.6 

79 
33.1 

57 
31.6 

62 
22.6 

60 
30.0 

74 
29.5 

75 
3L1 

102 
42.7 

46 
17.8 

25 
12.5 

44 
17.6 

24 
10.0 

62 
22.7 

25 
12. ,% 

62 
24.7 

}june,   1919 

Feb.,  1916: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

JFeb.,    1930 

Sept..  1916: 

N  imiber  entering 

Per  cent 

}june,   1920 

Feb.,  1917: 

N  umber  entering 

Per  cent 

JFeb.,    1921 

Sept.,  1917: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

Vjune,   1921 

Feb.,  1918: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

JFeb.,    1922 

Sept..  1918: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

|june,   1922 
}Feb.,   1923 

Feb.,  1919: 

^    Number  entering 

Per  cent 

Average  per   cent 

pointing 

AU  high  schools  in  United 
States 

100.0 
100.0 

80.8 

62.8 
72.0 

44.3 

37.9 
53.2 

28.0 

31.2 
44.0 

14.5 

20.0 
4a7 

HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Sept..  1916: 

Number  entering 

Percent 

Sept.,  1917: 

Number  entering 

Per  cent 

Sept.,  1918: 

Number  entering 

Percent , 

Sept.  1919: 

N  umber  entering 

Percent 

Average  persisting 


21 
100.0 


24 
100.0 


15 
100.0 


18 
100.0 


100.0 


9 
42.8 


22 
91.6 


14 

93.4 


61.6 


72.4 


8 
38.1 


13 
54.1 


53.3 


48.5 


4 

19.0 


12 
50.0 


34.5 


9 
42.8 


|june,  1920 

Wune.  1921 

jjnne,  192S 

WuLe,  1921 
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Tabu  4. — Enrollments  and  failures  in  the  Wilmington  High  Bi^iool,  June,  1920. 
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Table  1. — Enrolhnvnts  and  failnrcH  in  the  Wilmington  High  School — Continued- 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls  and  Ijoys. 

Classes. 

En- 
rolled. 

Failed. 

Per 
cent. 

En- 
rolled. 

Failed. 

Per 
cent. 

En- 
rolled. 

Failed. 

Per 

cent. 

Physiology: 

9B 

06 
4 
70 

58 

4 

02 

50 

57 

9 

127 
79 
46 
5 
25 
13 

193 
61 

68 
103 

4 

10 
0 
10 

3 

10 

2 

29 

22 

7 

2 

2 

0 

35 

2 

10 
4 

6.1 
.0 

5.7 

17.2 

.0 

16.2 

5.1 
17.5 
22.2 
22.8 
27.8 
15.2 
40.0 

8.0 

.0 

18.1 

14.7 

8.9 

88 

9 

10.2 

154 

4 
158 

141 
7 

14S 

105 
122 
42 
211 
122 
95 
21 

52 
323 

86 

13 
0 
13 

30 

1 
31 

3 

24 

15 

42 

31 

15 

3 

4 

4 

64 

5 

8,5 

9A 

.0 

Both 

88 

83 
3 

86 

46 
65 
33 
84 
43 
49 
16 
19 
39 
130 
25 

206 
94 

9 

20 

1 

21 

0 

15 

13 

13 

9 

8 

1 

2 

4 

29 

3 

54 
13 

10.2 

24.1 
33.3 
24.4 

.0 

23.1 

39.4 

15.5 

2a9 

16.3 

6.2 

ia6 
ia2 

22.4 

26.2 
13.8 

8.2 

Physical  geography: 

9A 

21  3 

lOB 

14.3 

Both 

21.0 

Biolog>: 

10-12 

2.9 

Physics: 

10-12 

19.7 

Chemistry: 

11-12. 

35.7 

Coramunity  civics: 

y-lOB 

20.0 

Earlv  European  history: 
10-11 

2Su4 

Ancient  history: 

10-12B 

15.8 

Modem  history; 

9A-I2B 

14.2 

American  history: 

10A-12B 

9l1 

avics: 

11B-12A , 

French: 

9A-12B 

7.8 
19.8 

Spanish: 

10A-12A 

Free-hand     drawing;     art; 
mechanical  drawing: 
9BandA 

lOBaud  A 

Table  5. — EnroUm-efitSy  percentages  dropped,  percentages  failed,  and  ntimhers  of 
repeaters  in  five  djcpartments  of  the  Wilmington  high  schools,  distributed 
according  to  indiiidual  teachers. 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Teachers. 

Pupils 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
dropped 
of  those 
enrolled. 

Percent 
failed  of 
those  re- 
mainiug. 

Number 
of  repeat- 

Subjects. 

♦No.l 

49 
120 

96 
108 
184 
133 
124 

40 
106 
129 
128 
118 
114 
156 
165 
153 
165 

82 
136 

76 
155 
116 
125 

88 
118 
166 

90 
106 
116 

8.3 

.8 

3.2 

7.8 

ia4 
ia5 

5.7 

.0 

12.3 

Z.9 

7.8 

.0 

.9 

1L6 

1L6 

9.1 

ia9 

U.0 
12.5 
9.2 
6.5 
2.6 

ao 

12.0 

8.5 

a4 

8.9 

ia4 

15.5 

26.6 
26.0 
12.7 
10.5 
27.5 
2L0 
17.9 
17.5 
18.3 
14.5 

n.o 

5.1 
2.7 
25.7 
24,0 
22.3 
2L2 
3L5 
26.1 
15.9 
45.5 
36.4 
44.4 
4L0 
29.6 
2L0 
17.3 
16.8 
15.3 

12 
27 
9 
10 
21 
17 
15 
7 
4 
14 
9 
6 
1 
35 
19 
25 
29 
13 
23 
11 
38 
28 
33 
16 
21 
18 
9 
8 
14 

French. 

♦No.2 

Do. 

No.8 

Do. 

No.4 

Do. 

No.5 

Eng.  9B. 
Eng.  lOA  and  B. 
Eug.  10  and  12. 
Eng.  9B. 

Eng.  and  French. 
Eng.  9A  and  B. 
Eng.  lOA  and  B. 
Eng.  IIA  and  B. 
Eng.  9, 10. 12. 
Alg.  9  and  10. 
Alg.  9A  and  B. 
Alg.  9  and  10. 
Alg.  9A  and  B. 
Alg.,  geom.,  trig. 
Geom..  alg. 
PI.  ana  sol.  geom. 

No.  6 

No.7 

*No.8 

•No.9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

.No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.  20 

No.21 

Latin  9A  and  B. 

♦No.  22 

Do. 

No.  23 

Latin  9A  and  10. 

No.  24 

Latin  9, 10,  IL- 

No.  25 

Latln  10, 12. 

Com.  civ.,  hist.  9, 10. 

♦No.  26 

No.  27 

Hist.  10, 12. 

No.  28 

Hist.  10, 11. 

No.  29 

Hist.  lOA  and  B. 

♦  Not  now  connected  with  the  Wilmington  High  School. 
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Table  5. — RnralhneiitSf  pcrceiitagcH  dropped,  percentages  failedf  etc- 
HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


189 

Continued. 


Teachers. 

Pupils 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
dropped 
of  those 
enrolled. 

12.3 

12.2 

14.8 

.0 

13.  8 

12.5 

16.4 

18.3 

.0 

.0 

Per  cent 
failed  of 
those  re- 
maining. 

21.2 

1.5,4 

17.3 

.0 

7.4 

7.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Number 
of  repeat- 
ers, Sept., 
1920. 

8 
fi 

11 
0 

10 
0 
•  0 
0 
0 
0 

Subjects. 

Noul 

81 
74 
88 
49 
94 
G4 
49 
71 
46 
345 

French   Lat.OB. 

Na2 

Latin. 

Na3 

Math.,  hist. 

No.4 ;...!....'..'."!.*.*.;] 

Science. 

Na5 

Nae 

NaT 

No.8 

Na.9 

NalO 

EnRlish. 

Phys., geog.,  hist,  and  civ. 

Domestic  science. 

Domestic  art. 

Mech.  drawing,  woodwork 

El.  drawing  and  sewing. 

Table  6. — Number  of  unitM  of  the  rarinus  subjects  per  week.  Wihnhif/ton  High 

School— Part  I. 


'  Oyinnajduin,  2  period.s  per  week  /or  all  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Table  6. — Xumbcr  of  recitation  periods  and  laboratory  or  shop  periods'^  per 
week  in  each  grade — Part  II, 


*Th!)«1{j,t  indadM  attendance  in  gymnasium. 
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Table  7.- 


-EiwoUment  of  the  Wilminpton  High  School,  September,  1920,  dia- 
tribnted  according  to  curriculum^,  sexes,  and  grades. 


Grades. 

Classical. 

Latin^cien- 
tific. 

General. 

Commercial. 

oJd 

> 

si- 

All  curricu- 
lums. 

1 

4 

'6 

i 

1 

n 

1 

o 

i 

i. 

o 

O 

PQ 

PQ 

4 

5 

o 

B9th 

18 
22 

40 

15 
13 

28 

8 

1 
9 

5 

3 

8 

50 
47 
97 

49 
41 
90 

20 

7 
27 

16 

8 
24 

68 
69 
187 

64 
54 
118 

28 

8 

36 

21 
11 
32 

100 
60 
160 

66 
33 
99 

20 
13 
33 

23 
3 
26 

14 
6 
20 

8 
6 
14 

12 
6 

18 

16 
4 

20 

114 
66 

180 

74 

39 

•  113 

32 
19 
51 

39 

35 
12 
47 

15 
24 
39 

17 
4 

21 

6 
0 
6 

4 

0 
4 

6 
5 
11 

6 
3 

9 

7 
2 
9 

39 
12 
51 

21 
29 
50 

23 

7 

30 

13 
2 
15 

28 
26 
54 

14 
5 
19 

7 
9 
16 

7 
0 
7 

106 
53 
159 

35 
24 
59 

25 
14 
39 

22 
4 

26 

134 
79 
213 

49 
29 

78 

32 
23 
55 

29 
4 
33 

6 

8 
14 

12 
4 

16 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

14 
12 
26 

3 

4 
7 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

195 
132 
327 

113 
79 
192 

52 
27 
79 

41 
6 
47 

180 
114 
294 

110 
80 
190 

63 
30 
93 

61 

18 
79 

376 

A9th 

246 

All  9th 

B  10th 

621 
223 

A  10th 

150 

AUlOth 

B  11th 

382 

115 

AUth 

57 

Allllth 

B  I2th 

172 
102 

A  12th 

24 

All  12th 

126 

All  grades... 
Per  cent  of  all  en- 
rolled  

85 

238 

323 
24.9 

318 

72 

390 
30.0 

113 

33 

146 
11.2 

96 

283 

379 
29.1 

30 
2.3 

33 

2.5 

645 

656 

1,301 

1  The  household  arts  and  cooperative  curriculums  have  been  in  operation  for  two  years  only. 

Table  8. — Teachers  in  Wilmington  High  ScJutol  (W)  and  in  Howard  High 
School  (H),  distributed  accordin{)  to  years  of  training  beyond  elementary 
school  or  as  to  degrees  earned. 


»  But  less  than  2  years. 

*  Art  teacher. 

sSinJth-IIughes  cooperative  teacher;  has  both  B.  S.  and  C.  E. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  and  experience  of  ilw  teachers  in  the  two  Wilmington  high 

schools. 


Tabj^  10. — Number  of  recitation   sections  enrolling   the  various  numbers  of 

pupils   indicated,    distributed    by    departments. 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Total,  all  d^aitments. . 

18 
30.5 

15 
25.4 

17 
2S.8 

4 
6.8 

5 
8.5 

1          59 

Per  cent  of  all  classes 

1     100.0 

o 
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tration— School  management — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — Sex  hygiene — Physical 
training^ — Play  and  recreation — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — Moral 
and  religious  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — Vocational  guidance — Home 
economics — Professional  education  —  Civic  education  —  Americanization  —  Education  of 
soldiers  —  Education  of  women  —  Negro  education  —  Education  of  deaf — Exceptional 
childreo — Education  extension — Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  education  :  Recent 
publicationB. 

NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1.  Associated  Harvard  clubs.     Report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  twenty-second 

annual  meeting,  Washington.  D.  C,  April  30-May  1,  1920.  45  p.  8'. 
(Supplement  to  the  Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  vol.  23,  no.  14,  January 
6    1921) 

2.  Louisiana.     Conference  of  state  and  parish  school  officials.     Notes  on  the 

proceedings  of  conference  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  December  16-18, 
1920.    Baton  Rouge,  State  department  of  education,  1920.    11  p.    8°. 

A  statement  of  some  of  the  important  facts  which  were  disclosed  in  the  dis- 
cussions, and  some  of  the  essentials  in  instruction  and  administration  that  were 
a^eed  upon. 

3.  Pennsylvania.     University,     Schoolmen's  week.     Seventh  annual  proceed- 

ings. April  a-10,  1920.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pub.  by  the  University,  1920. 
336  p.     8'. 

Contains :  1.  R.  M.  Halg :  Available  sources  of  additional  support  for  Penn- 
sylvania schools,  p.  20-29.  2.  W.  B.  Owen :  How  to  organize  a  state  education 
association  of  a  democratic  basis,  p.  37-41.  3.  T.  B.  Flnegan  :  The  future  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  44-56.  4.  J.  W.  Sweeney :  Transportation  to  the 
rural  consolidated  school,  p.  59-62.  5.  L.  J.  Russell :  Tentative  standards  for 
rural  courses  of  study,  p.  63-66.  6.  E.  M.  Rapp:  Suggestive  standards  and 
spedflcations  of  the  consolidated  plant,  p.  66-70.  7.  L.  A.  King:  Preparation 
and  certification  of  rural  teachers — the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  78-93.     8. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Carter  Alexander :  The  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin,  p.  93-08.  9.  Mabel 
Carney  :  Should  rural  teachers  be  prepared  in  high  schools?  p.  99-106 ;  Discussion, 
p.  106-10.  10.  H.  Updegraff  and  L.  A.  King :  Third  annual  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  educational  measurements,  p.  110-37.  11.  U.  O.  Deitrick :  General  intelligence 
and  school  organisation,  p.  137-43.  12.  B.  F.  L.  Rosenberry :  A  correlation  of 
comprehension  scores  derived  from  the  Monroe  silent  reading  tests  and  teachers' 
grades,  p.  143-46;  Discussion,  p.  146-48.  13.  O.  P.  Cornman :  The  educational 
emergency  in  PennsylTania — the  need  for  a  campaign,  p.  148-66.  14.  A.  J. 
Qlennie :  How  an  educational  campaign  was*  organised  and  conducted  in  New 
Jersey,  p.  156-63.  15.  Carter  Alexander :  How  to  organize  a  publicity  campaign 
for  better  school  support,  p.  163-66.  16.  How  can  civic,  social  and  commercial 
agencies  help  in  an  educational  campaign  in  Pennsylvania?  p.  167-73.  17. 
Carter  Alexander :  How  to  "  put  over  *'  the  publicity  campaign  for  better  school 
support,  p.  173-78.  18.  C.  H.  Carback :  Certain  facts  regarding  salaries  in  Penn- 
sylvania, p.  181-88.  19.  E.  S.  Evenden:  E^ssential  features  of  a  state  salary 
law,  p.  188-96;  Discussion,  p.  196-200.  20.  Harlan  UpdegraflP:  What  are  the 
desirable  features  of  a  state  certificate  law?  p.  200-205.  21.  G.  C.  L.  Riemer: 
The  present  situation  of  the  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  217-284.  22.  A.  D. 
Yocum :  Constants  essential  to  democratic  courses  of  study,  p.  238-52.  23.  W.  D. 
Lewis :  Constants  and  electives  In  the  high  school  course,  p.  253-57.  24.  G.  R. 
Tyson :  Results  of  intelligence  examinations  held  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools, 
p.  262-70.  25.  H.  J.  Roddy.  The  correlation  of  high  school  and  college  teaching 
of  biology,  p.  272-78.  26.  F.  M.  Leavitt :  Vocational  guidance  and  placement  p. 
278-83.  27.  J.  A.  Lester:  Some  facts  and  fictions  about  school  spelling,  p.  291- 
98.  28.  W.  C.  Ash  :  Standardisation  of  mechanic  arts  in  the  high  schools,  p. 
311-17. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

4.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.     History  of  education  in  Iowa.     Vol.  5.    Iowa  City, 

State  historical  society  of  Iowa,  1920.    x,  371  p.    8°. 

This  volume  includes  brief  accounts  of  the  history  of  five  types  of  state  edu- 
cational or  semieducational  Institutions  in  Iowa :  the  College  for  the  blind,  the 
School  for  the  deaf,  the  Soldiers*  orphans'  home,  the  Reform  schools,  and  the 
Institution  for  the  feeble-mind«d. 

5.  Cajorl,  Florian.     Greek  philosophers  on  the  disciplinary   value  of  mathe- 

matics.   Mathematics  teacher,  13 :  57-62,  December  1920. 

6.  India.     Bureau   of   education.     .  .  .  Selections    from    educational    records. 

Part  I.  1781-1839.  Calcutta,  Superintendent  government  printing,  1920. 
225  p.    plates.    4<*. 

7.  Powers,   Samuel  Balph.     A  history  of  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the 

secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  previous  to  1850.     Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1920.    68  p.    8'.     (Research  publications  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.    Current  problems,  no.  13) 
Bibliography :  p.  63-61. 

8.  Wells,  Herbert  G.    The  outline  of  history ;  being  a  plain  history  of  life  and 

mankind.  Written  with  the  advice  and  editorial  help  of  Ernest  Baker, 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Sir  B.  Ray  Lankester,  and  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray, 
and  illustrated  by  J.  F.  Horrabin.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1920.    2  V.  iUus.,  maps.    8*. 

Mr.  Wells'  Outline  contains  much  material  on  the  development  of  human 
culture  and  of  education  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  His  announced 
purpose  is  to  make  plain  in  his  history  that  "  human  progress  is  largely  mental 
progress — ^a  clearing  and  an  enlargement  of  ideas.** 

9.  Winston,  Qeorge  Tayloe.     A  builder  of  the  new  South;  being  the  story  of 

the  life  work  of  Daniel  Augustus  Tompkins.  Garden  City,  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1920.    x,  403  p.    front,  (port.)    8°. 

Mr.  Tompkins  (1851-1914)  is  known  as  the  "  father  of  the  cotton  seed  oil 
industry/*  the  man  who  turned  a  waste  product  into  a  national  resource.  Chapters 
11  and  12  of  the  biography  deal  with  his  work  as  a  promoter  of  industrial  and 
technical  education  in  the  South,  and  as  a  builder  of  textile  schools. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  6 

10.  Wrl^rht,  Thomas  Ooddard.  Literary  culture  In  early  New  England,  1620- 
1730.  Edited  by  liis  wife.  New  Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1920. 
322  p.    8^ 

AttemptA  to  determine  the  culture  of  the  people  of  early  New  Englaud  and 
to  study  the  relation  between  their  culture  and  the  literature  which  they  pro- 
duced. In  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  book,  the  writer  has  made  a  study  of 
the  education  of  the  New  Englanders,  their  libraries,  their  ability  to  obtain 
books,  their  use  and  appreciation  of  books,  their  relations  with  political  and 
literary  life  in  England,  and  their  literature. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

IL  Aikin,  Wilford  M.  International  relations  in  education.  School  and  soci- 
ety,  13:   61-67.   January   15,   1921. 

The  possibilities  of  secondary  education  in  the  field  of  international  relations. 

12.  BeLgley,  William  C.    Are  the  older  "school  virtues"  obsolescent?    Educa- 

tional review,  61:  6-10,  January  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  older  school  virtues,  especially  that  of  thoroughness,  which 
the  writer  says  has  been  relegated  to  the  background  by  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  ideal  of  initiative. 

13.  Clazton,  Philander  P.    Don't  you  care  whether  school  keeps  or  not?    Inde- 

pendent. 105:  84-85,  January  22,  1921. 

Discusses  shortage  of  teachers ;  expenditures  for  education,  etc. 

14.  Dolch,  Edward  William,  jr.    The  education  of  the  community.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision.  6 :  512-16,  December  1920. 

Suggests  ways  in  which  the  superintendent  can  educate  the  community  to  fuller 
understanding  and  support  of  the  public  schools. 

15.  'DnggBJi,  Stephen  P.     Schools  of  today  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

American  education,  24:  156-60,  December  1920. 

Address   delivered   at   the   University   convocation,    Albany,   October   7,    1920. 
The  educational  reforms  prompted  by  the  war  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

16.  Mims,  Edwin.    The  new  challenge  to  teachers  of  America.    High  school 

journal.  3:  227-31,  December  1920. 

Address  before  the  North  Carolina  teachers*  assembly,  Asheville,  November 
25,  1920. 

17.  Beynolds,    Ernest   Shaw.    Democracy    in   education.    American    teacher, 

9:  178-81,  November  1920. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  18:  24-27,  January  1,  1921. 

A  report  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  state  teachers*  association 
at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  before  the  section  of  higher  and  professional 
education. 

18.  Bichardson,   Jacob   W.     Educational   ideals   and   Americanism.    Harvard 

graduates*  magazine,  29:  177-82,  t>ecember  1920. 

19.  Smith,  W.  C.    The  community  and  the  teacher.    Training  school  quarterly, 

2:  1-8,  October,  November,  December  1920. 

Address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  parent-teacher  association. 

What  the  community  entrusts  to  its  teachers,  what  it  expects  and  requires  of 
them,  and  what  it  owes  them. 

20.  Southingrton,  Conn.    School  board.    Annual  report     .     .     .    1920.    [South- 

ington.  Conn.,  1920]    69  p.    12*.    illus. 

Part  1  deals  with  a  health  survey  of  the  schools,  part  2  is  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  containing  information  concerning  the  use  of  educational  tests 
in  the  schools,  part  3  gives  the  report  of  the  finance  committee. 
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6  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

21.  Strayer,  George  D.     Making  good  the  promise  of  democracy.    Good  house 

keeping.  72 :  28-29,  115.  February  1921. 

An  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

22.  Utah    educational    campaigrn    committee.     Utah's    educational    program. 

Girls  and  boys  her  greatest  asset;  education  her  biggest  business.     [Salt 
Lake  City.  Department  of  public  instruction,  1920?]    34  p.    illus.    8'. 

An  appeal  to  the  people  of  Utah  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  program  provided 
by  the  new  school  laws  of  the  State.     Illustrated  with  many  charts. 

23.  Williams,  James  T.,  jr.    The  press  and  the  public  schools.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 92 :  595-97.  December  16,  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  Massachusetts  teachers*  association. 

Says  the  press  has  a  deep  obligation  to  the  public  schools,  but  In  return  for 
that  support  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  certain  things.  Most  of  the 
article  is  given  to  discussing  the  things  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  schools. 

24.  Wisconsin's  educational  horizon,  vol.  3,  no.  3,  pts.  1-3,  November-December 

1920. 

Ft.  1. — The  State  board  of  education,  an  agency  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion, 1920-1921,  28  p. — Ft.  2. — The  first  year  of  Wisconsin's  educational  bonus 
law.  1919-1920,  68  p. — Ft.  3. — Wisconsin  looking  forward,  an  educational  pro- 
gram, 15  p. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

25.  De  Haas,  J.  Anton.     The  intellectual  blockade  of  Germany.    Nation,  112: 

38-39,  January  12,  1921. 

Discusses  the  plight  of  the  German  and  Austrian  universities,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials,  equipment,  and  the  necessities  of  life. 

26.  Das  gymnasium  und  die  neue  zeit.    Ftirsprachen  und  forderungen  ftir  seine 

erhaltung  und  seine  zukunft.    Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1919. 
220  p.    8^. 

27.  India.     Commission  of  inquiry.     Village  education  in  India.    The  report 

of  a  commission  of  inquiry.    London,  New  York,  Oxford  univers'ty  press. 
1920.    xil,  210  p.    le*. 

Members  of  the  Commission :  A.  G.  Praser,  Miss  M.  M.  Allan,  J.  H.  Maclean, 
K.  T.  Paul.  D.  J.  Fleming. 

28.  Iyer,   P.   A.   S.    The  Madras  elementary  education   act.    Indian   review 

(Madras,  India)   21:692-94,  November  1920. 

29.  Wiggin,  Anne.     £klucation  for  nationalism  :  an  example.     School  and  home 

education,  40 :  89-02,  December  1920. 

The  education  of  children  in  Prance  before  the  war  and  how  it  served  her  in 
time  of  war. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

30.  Bamberger,  Florence  E.     Progressive  education  in  public  schools.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  19-30,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  meaning  of  **  progressive  education."  Gives  results  of  tests  made 
in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  regarding  the  health  of  pupils,  recreational 
facilities,  etc.    Outlines  the  curriculum  of  progressive  education. 

31.  Cobb,  Stanwood.     The  essence  of  progressive  education.    Educational  re- 

view, 61 : 1-5,  January  1921. 

'*  Progressive  education  "  Is  an  effort  to  give  more  freedom  and  more  respon- 
sibility to  the  pupils.  The  writer  declares  It  to  be  "  a  daring  experiment.*'  It 
is  best  seen  In  the  different  progressive  schools,  such  as  the  Organic  school  of 
Falrhope,  Alabama ;  the  Park  school,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  the  Moraine  Park 
school,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  object  of  the  progressive  school  Is  to  arouse  interest 
In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  provide  opportunity  for  physical  movement 
and  exercise.  One  of  its  tenets  Is  the  use  of  movable  furniture;  another  is  easy 
access  to  the  out-of-doors. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  7 

32.  Cnif,  SUter  Mary  Louise.    The  limitations  of  the  educational  theory  of 

John  Locke  especially  for  the  Christian  teacher.     Washington,  D.  0., 
1920.    148  p.    8\ 

BiblloKraphy :  p.  146-48. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity of  America  in  partial  falflUment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

33.  Hobson,  Elsie  G.    The  progressive  private  school.    Educational   review, 

61 :  31-40,  January  1921. 

Says  that  the  progressiye  schools  are  essentially  experimental.  Their  program 
is  flexible,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  scrap  a  scheme  if  it  proves  unprofitable 
or  to  try  a  new  one  that  promises  well. 

34.  Morrison,  Henry  C.     Studies  In  high-school  procedure — direct  and  Indirect 

teaching.    School  review,  29 :  19-30,  January  1921. 

Says  that  learning  is  positive  and  effective  in  proportion  as  it  Is  direct  class- 
room work  with  no  assignment  of  lessons,  except  assimilative  material,  and  no 
iotervention  of  Inhibitory  learning  about  the  ability  to  be  required.  Gives  ex- 
amples in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  French. 

35.  Booke,  Eleanor  W.    Educational  ideas  in  some  English  novels.    Journal  of 

eacperlmental  pedagogy,  5 :  279-88,  December  6,  1920. 

Second  and  concluding  paper  on  the  subject.  Educational  ideas  In  novels  by 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Hughes,  Hardy,  Meredith,  Wells,  etc. 

38.  Smith,   Eugene  B.    An  Interesting  educational  experiment.    Educational 
review,  61 :  11-18,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Park  school  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

37.  Drummond,  Marsraret.    Five  years  old  or  thereabouts;  some  chapters  on 

the  psychology  and  training  of  little  children.    London,  Edward  Arnold, 
1920.    180  p.    front    12*. 
"  List  of  other  works  " :  p.  178. 

38.  Fryer,  Eugenie  M.    A  book  of  boyhoods:  Chaucer  to  MacDowell.    New 

York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [1920]     x,  302,  p.     front.    8'. 

The  author  belieyes  that  in  modern  education  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
imagination.  In  this  book  of  boyhoods,  covering  in  time  six  centuries,  and 
depicting  a  variety  of  professional  types,  it  is  found  in  each  instance  that  the 
well-spring  of  vision  has  the  same  source — imagination. 

39.  Henderson,  Oertmde  M.    EMucating  the  child's  imagination.    Education, 

41 :  303-11,  January  1921. 

Says  that  too  early  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  books  tends  to  crush  out 
the  original  spirit  in  children. 

40.  Mitchell,  David.    Child  psychology.    Psychological  bulletin,  17 :  363-74,  No- 

vember 1920. 

A  review  of  recent  works  on  the  psychology  of  chUdhood.    Gives  references. 

4L  Basmussen,  Vilhelm.    Child  psychology.    I.  Development  in  the  first  four 
years.    With  a  preface  by  Prof.  Harald  H0ffding.    London,  [etc.]    Gylden- 
dal  [1920]    XV,  166  p.    plates.    12^ 
*•  Literature  "  :  p.  165-166. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Q.  O.  Berry. 

42.  Strange,   A.   C.     [Individual   differences]     Oregon   teachers   monthly,   25: 

118-21,  173-76,  November,  December  1920. 

The  first  article  Is  entitled  **  The  problem  of  individual  differences  "  and  the 
second  *'  Causes  of  individual  differences." 

43.  Tracy,  Frederick.    The  psychology  of  adolescence.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  company,  1920.    24  p.    8*. 
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8  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

44.  Ballard,  Philip  Boswood.    Mental  tests.    London,  New  York  [etc.]  Hodde  • 

and  Stoughton,  ltd.,  1920.    Ix,  235  p.    12^ 

Describes  the  attempts  made  in  England,  America,  and  elsewhere  to  arrive 
at  a  scientific  system  of  testing  intelligence,  reasoning,  and  the  results  of  teaching. 

45.  Barthelmess,  Harriet  M.     Geography  testing  in  Boston.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional research.  2:701-12,  November  1920. 

46.  Bird,  Qrace  .E.    A  test  of  some  standard  tests.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  11 :  275-83,  May-June  1920. 

"  Records  were  secured  from  sixty  pupils  in  thirteen  standard  educational  teats, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  a  study  is  made  of  the  diagnostic  yalue  of  each 
of  the  tests.  Those  involving  the  most  language  ability  were  the  most  reUable 
indices  of  general  school  ability  gauged  by  general  success  in  the  entire  group 
of  tests,  by  teachers'  estimates,  and  by  school  marks." 

47.  Brooks,  Samuel  S.     Using  standardized  tests  in  rural  schools  for  grading 

purposes.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  729-35,  November  1920. 

This  is  the  third  article  by  Supt.  Brooks  on  the  general  topic,  "  Putting  stand- 
ardized tests  to  practical  use  in  rural  schools." 

48.  Chamberlain,  E.  M.     The  psychological  testing  of  intelligence.    In  Eastern 

association  of  physics  teachers.    Report,  1920.    p.  7-15. 

Tests  for  general  intelligence.  Discusses  the  scales  themselves  and  the  uses  of 
intelligence  ratings. 

49.  Clement,  J.  A.    Use  of  mental  tests  as  a  supplementary  method  of  making 

school  adjustments  in  colleges.    Educational  administration  and  supenri- 
sion,  6 :  433-44,  November  1920. 

50.  Coxe,  W.  W.    Value  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  assignment  and  promotion  of 

pupils — results  of  group  intelligence   tests  in   the   Cincinnati   schools. 
School  index,  7 :  136-37,  January  7,  1921. 
Report  presented  before  the  Cincinnati  schoolmasters  club,  December  11,  1020. 

51.  Flemming,  Edwin  O.     A  study  of  silent  reading  in  classes  in  speech.    Quar- 

terly journal  of  speech  education,  6 :  31-51,  November  1920. 

Study  based  on  test  in  the  department  of  public  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     The  reading  test  was  the  Thorndike  scale  alpha  2. 

52.  Freeman,  Frank  N.     The  interpretation  and  application  of  the  intelligence 

quotient.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 : 3-13,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  relationship  between  the  intelUgence  quotient  as  a  measure  of 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  individual  and  the  facts  of  mental  development. 

53.  Mental  tests.    Psychological  bulletin,  17 :  353-62,  November  1920. 

Discusses  the  Army  tests,  also  new  tests  or  new  forms  of  old  tests.  Gives  an 
extensive  bibliography. 

54.  HoUey,  Charles  E.     Mental  tests  for  school  use.    Urbana,  Pub.  by  Univer- 

sity of  Illinois,  1920.    91  p.    8^     (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  17, 
no.  28,  March  3,  1920.     Bureau  of  educational  research — bulletin  no.  4. 

Ft.  I. — The  present  status  of  mental  testing.  Pt.  II. — Comparison  of  group 
mental  scales.  Pt.  III. — Mental  survey  of  the  Champaign  public  schools. — ^Ap- 
pendix. 

65.  Pillsbury,  W.  B.     Selection — An  unnoticed  function  of  education.    Scien- 
tific monthly,  12 :  62-74,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  mental  tests  as  compared  with  selection ;  the  difference 
between  the  slow  process  of  the  school  system  of  selection,  and  modern  mental 
measurements  to  determine  the  abilitv  of  pupils.     Shows  advantages  of  both. 
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5d.  Pintner,  Budolf,  and  Marshall,  Helen.    A  combined  mental-educational 
survey.    Jonmal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  32-43,  January  1921. 

Snggestiona  for  the  combination  of  mental  and  educational  tests  in  order  that 
we  may  measure  accurately  the  wastage  of  Intelligence. 

57.  and  Noble,  Helen.    The  classification  of  school  children  according  to 

mental  age.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  713-28,  November  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  the  experiment  of  classifying  children  according  to  mental 
age  has  shown  that  such  a  classification  is  thoroughly  practicable  and  will 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  present-day  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  ordinary 
school  system. 

58.  Pressey,  L.  C,  and  Skeel,  H.  V.     A  group  test  for  measuring  reading 

vocabulary  in  the  first  grade.    Elementary  school  journal,  21 :  304-9,  De- 
cember 1920. 

Discusses  results  obtained  by  the  Haggerty  visual  vocabulary  test. 

59.  Pressey,  Sydney  L.     Suggestions  looking  toward  a  fundamental  revision  of 

current  statistical  procedure,  as  applied  to  tests.    Psychological  review, 
27 :  466-72,  November  1920. 

Discusses  certain  limitations  to  the  present  concepts  of  "  reliability  "  and  "  va- 
lidity "  as  applied  to  inteUlgence  tests. 

60.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.     The  reliability  and  significance  of  tests  of  intelli- 

gence.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11 :  284-87,  May-June  1920. 

"  The  probable  error  of  a  twenty-minute  group  test  of  the  Army  Alpha  type  is 
about  one  year  of  mental  age.  This  is  about  what  is  to  be  expected  since  the 
probable  error  of  a  Stanford-Binet  score,  representing  a  fifty-minute  examina- 
tion, la  about  five  months  of  mental  age." 

61.  Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.    Graded  opposltes  and  analogies  tests.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  11 :  241^-63,  May-June  1920. 

"  Three  hundred  opposltes  and  800  analogies  were  given  to  elementary  school 
pupils  and  to  college  students.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  four  equated  sets  of 
fifty  each  were  constructed  for  both  opposltes  and  analogies.  The  article  pre- 
sents the  lists  and  the  keys  for  scoring." 

62.  Table  for  computing  mean  individual  scores  in  educational  scales. 

Teachers  college  record,  21 :  441-51,  November  1920. 

63.  Webb,  L.  W.     A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  studying  with  application 

to  foreign  language.    School  review,  29 :  58-67,  January  1921. 

An  effort  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  two  methods  of  studying  paired 
associates,  which  the  writer  defines  as  *'  two  tests  of  words,  one  opposite  the 
other."  The  subjects  in  the  experiment  were  students  in  the  psychology  classes 
of  Northwestern  university. 

64.  Wilson,   G.   M.     Locating  the  language  errors  of   children.    Elementary 

school  Journal,  21 :  290-96,  December  1920. 

Discussion  of  the  most  common  errors  of  pupils  as  shown  by  tests  made  In  the 
public  schools  of  Boise,  Connersville,  Kansas  City,  and  Cincinnati. 

65.  Yates,   Dorothy   Hazeltine.     A  study   of   twenty   high   school   seniors  of 

superior   intelligence.      Journal    of   educational    psychology,    11 :  264-74, 
May-^une  1920. 

•*  Five  hundred  and  forty-three  high  school  seniors  of  Oakland,  Callforniu,  were 
given  the  Otis  tests  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  twenty  that  ranked  highest  (score 
149-165)  an  intensive  study  was  made  with  reference  to  kind  of  home,  intelli- 
gence of  parents,  health,  and  general  ability.  A  comparison  Is  made  between 
these  twenty  superior  pupils  and  twenty  selected  from  about  the  median." 
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SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

66.  Hatch,  B.  W.     Teaching  modern  history  by  the  project  method.    An  experi- 

ment.   Teachers  college  record,  21 :  452-69,  November  1920. 

An  experiment  In  history  teaching  that  has  been  tried  out  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Girls  for  the  past  year.  It  la  a  course  in  modern  European  history, 
and  the  class  is  in  the  last  year  of  the  Junior  High  School. 

67.  Wilgus,  A.  C.     The  laboratory  method  in  the  teaching  and  studying  of  his- 

tory.   Historical  outlook,  12 :  23-27,  January  1921. 

What  the  laboratory  system  In  history  is,  how  it  operates,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  system. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

68.  Confessions  of  a  movie  educator.    Independent,  104 :  424-25,  447,  December 

25,  1920. 

Work  of  the  educational  department  of  a  film  manufacturing  concern.  Illus- 
trated. 

69.  Grossmann,  Maximilian  P.  E.     Visual  education  and  child  psychology. 

Educational  film  magazine,  5 : 6-7,  January  1921. 

The  child's  reactions  to  various  types  of  motion  picture  stimuli.  Speaks  of 
the  need  for  careful  selection  and  production  of  dims  for  children. 

SPEaAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

70.  Lewis,  William  J>o6ge  and  Bowland,  Albert  Lindsay.     Silent  reading. 

Kansas  teacher,  12 :  12-13,  15,  January  1921. 
Also  in  Arkansas  Teacher,  8 : 6-0,  December  1920. 

71.  Pressey,  L.  W.  and  S.  L.     A  critical  study  of  the  concept  of  silent  reading 

ability.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  25-31,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  whether  the  form  or  the  content  of  the  matter  read 
is  an  important  factor  In  silent  reading. 

72.  Waldman,  Bessie.     Definite  improvement  of  reading  ability  in  a  fourth- 

grade  class.    Elementary  school  Journal,  21 :  278-80,  December  1920. 

Study  made  as  a  part  of  class  work  in  a  course  entitled  "  Special  problems  in 
teaching,**  given  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Writer  says  that  In  her  fourth- 
grade  class,  the  subject  of  reading  caused  more  trouble  than  any  other  in  the 
curriculum.  Discusses  methods  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  reading  and  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  ideas  retained. 

ENGUSH  AND  CX>MPOSmON. 

73.  Backus,  Bertie.     Solving  the  problem  of  the  failure  in  English.    English 

Journal,  9 :  579-83,  December  1920. 

74.  Green,  Jenny  Lind.     An  English  project  motivated  by  history.     English 

Journal,  9 :  557-69,  December  1920. 

Considers  the  construction  and  presentation  of  a  play  as  an  English  project. 

75.  Inland  empire  conncil  of  teachers  of  English.     Minimum  requirements  in 

the  mechanics  of  English  composition.  For  use  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  Inland  empire.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl  Missoula,  Mont,  Inter-mountain 
educator,  1920.    44  p.    8". 
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LITERATURE. 

76.  Bamesberger,  Velda  C.     Standard  requirements  for  memorizing  literary 

material.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1920.  93  p.  8*'.  (University 
of  nUnols  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  26,  February  23,  1920.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tional research — Bulletin  no.  3) 

77.  Chamberlain,  Essie.    Literary  attitudes  and  reactions  of  boys  and  girls. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  13 : 1-15,  January  1, 
1921. 

The  results  of  a  study  made  to  ascertain  the  differences  In  reactions  in  English 
classes  where  boys  and  girls  recite  separately,  and  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
reading  interests  and  literary  attitudes  of  1,000  students  in  the  Oalc  Parle  High 
School. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

78.  Arms,  S.  Dwight.     The  outlook  for  Latin.     Educational  review,  61 :  41-53, 

January  1921. 

Discusses  the  present  status  of  the  various  foreign  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  New  York  state,  and  the  outlook  for  Latin.  Says  that  the  position  of 
Latin  in   the   curriculum    is  encouraging. 

79.  Findley,  Edwin  L.     High  school  Latin  and  some  modern  conditions.    Clas- 

sical journal,  16:  142-48,  December  1920. 

80.  liOdge,  Gonzalez.    A  reasonable  plea  for  the  classics.    Teachers  college  rec- 

ord. 21 :  418-31,  November  1920. 

An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  state  teachers  association, 
Ocean  City,  June  29,  1920. 

A  plea  for  the  classics  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Suggests  the  most 
important  points  in  which  classical  teaching  seems  to  be  valuable. 

81.  Oldfather,  W.  A.    Latin  as  an  international  language.    Classical  journal, 

16:196-206,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  movement  to  make  Latin  an  international  language.  The 
question  became  a  practical  one  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  research 
council,  in  Brussels,  September  18-28,  1919,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  present  status  and  possible  outlook  of  the  general 
problem  of  an  international  auxiliary  language. 

82.  Perkins,   Albert  S.     Latin   training  for  business.    Classical  journal,  16: 

165-70,  December  1920. 

A  plea  for  a  wider  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  school.  Discusses  the 
practical  value  of  Latin  as  a  medium  for  building  up  an  extensive  English 
vocabulary. 

83.  Beynolds,  A.   B.     Economy   In  first-year  Latin   work.    Classical  journal, 

16:132-41,  December  1920. 

Says  that  the  successful  reading  of  Caesar  is  a  better  preparation  for  Cicero 
or  Vergil  than  any  first  boolc  can  be.  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  high 
school  of  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

84.  Bice,  Edith  F.    Latin  plays  for  schools.    Classical  journal,  16 :  149-56,  De- 

cember 1920. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  the  classics,  and  the  popularizing  of  Latin  through 
the  medium  of  Latin  plays.    Oives  a  list  of  suitable  plays  for  high  school  students. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

85.  Henry,  Frederick  S.     Attainable  aim  in  modern  language  teaching  in  the 

preparatory  schools.    Modern  language  journal,  5 :  121-28,  December  1920. 
Read  before  the  New  York  state  modern  language  association. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

86.  Breslich,  E.  B.     The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  Junior  high  schooL 

School  review,  29 :  38-48,  January  1921. 

Gives  an  outliile  of  the  seventh-grade  coarse  in  one  of  the  experimental  classes 
of  the  junior  high  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

87.  Cajori,  Florian.    Minimum  high  school  mathematics     School  science  and 

mathematics,  21 :  25-28,  January  1921. 

88.  Kelly,  F.  J.     The  results  of.  three  types  of  drill  on  the  fundamentals  of 

arithmetic.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2:693-700,  November  1920. 
An  address  delivered  hefore  the  National  association  of  directors  of  educational 
research  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  28,  1920. 

89.  Mason,  Thomas  E.     High  school  and  college  mathematics.     School  science 

and  mathematics,  21 :  37-44,  January  1921. 

Read  before  the  mathematics  section  of  the  Indiana  state  teachers*  association, 
1920. 

90.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.    The  constitution  of  arithmetical  abilities.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  12 :  14-24,  January  1921. 

SCIENCE. 

91.  Davis,  Bradley  M.     The  problem  of  the  introductory  course  In  botany. 

Science,  n.  s.,  52 ;  597-09,  December  24,  1920. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  number  of  botanists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  requesting  outlines  of  what  they  would  plan  as  the 
best  type  of  Introductory  course  in  botany. 

92.  Finley,  Charles  W.     Some  studies  of  children's  interests  in  science  mate- 

rials.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21:1-24,  January  1921. 

Results  of  a  study  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  (1)  Children's  interest  in 
animals,  and  (2)  Pupils'  interest  In  plants,  animals,  and  physical  phenomena. 

93.  Qoddard,  H.  N.     General  science  in  the  junior  high  school.     School  science 

and  mathematics,  21 :  52-60,  January  1921. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

94.  Branom,  Fred  K.     Wliat  the  business  world  demands  of  geography.     School 

science  and  mathematics,  21 :  55-72,  January  1921. 

Read  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  math- 
ematics teachers,  Chicago,  III. 

95.  Winchester,  Lily.     The  teaching  of  geography  to  children.    With  a  preface 

by  Percy  M.  Roxby.    London,  Methuen  &  co.,  ltd.    [1920]    50  p.    12*. 

HISTORY. 

96.  Barr,  A.  S.     An  analysis  of  the  larger  mental  processes  involved  in  the 

study  of  elementary  school  history.    Educator- journal,  21 :  263-68,  Janu- 
ary 1921. 

97.  Hasluck,  Eugene  Lewis.     The  teaching  of  history.     Cambridge,  The  Uni- 

versity press,  1920.    4  p.  1.,  119  [2]  p.    12'.     (Cambridge  handbooks  for 
teachers.    General  editor,  J.  W.  Adamson.) 

98.  Linke,    Karl.     Der    erzahlende    gcschichtsunterrlcht.    Zweite    verbesserte 

auflage.     Braunschweig,  Hamburg,  Georg  Westermann,  1920.    136  p.    8*. 

99.  Madeley,  Helen  M.     History  as  a  school  of  citizenship.     With  a  foreword 

by  The  Master  of  Balllol.    London,  New  York,  [etc.]  Oxford  University, 
1920.    106  p.    illus.    12*. 
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100.  Meeker,  H.  H.    History  instruction  In  elementary  schools :  basis  for  select- 

ing the  content  and  method  of  presentation.  Education,  41 :  293-97,  Janu- 
ary 1921. 

SajB  that  history  instruction  should  begin  early  in  tbe  life  of  the  elementary 
school  pupil,  with  stress  laid  on  the  conditions  which  surround  him.  Writer  con- 
tends that  history  teaching  deals  too  much  with  political  and  too  little  with  social 
and  Industrial  material. 

CURRENT  EVENTS- 

101.  Speare,  Morris  Edmund  and  Norris,  Walter  Blake,  ed.    Vital  forces  in 

current  events.  Readings  on  present-day  affairs  from  contemporary 
leaders  and  thinkers.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1920]     vii,  284p.    12*. 

This  TOlume  presents  contemporary  problems  and  ideals,  national  and  inter- 
national, as  they  are  seen  by  men  of  light  and  leading  today.  The  articles  In- 
cluded haye  been  carefully  chosen  with  regard  to  their  English  style.  The  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  value  of  readings  in  current  events  in  school  and  college 
causes  an  immediate  need  for  a  book  of  this  sort. 

MUSIC. 

102.  Scholes,   Percy  A.     *  Musical  appreciation'  in  schools;   why — tind   how? 

Comprising  a  brief  general  discussion  of  the  subject  and  a  teacher's  com- 
panion to  *The  book  of  the  great  musicians.'  With  an  introduction  by 
Sir  Hugh  P.  Allen.    London,  New  York  [etc.]    Oxford  University  press, 

1920.    41  p.    12^ 

ART. 

103.  Whitford,  William  G.     Curriculum-building  in  art.     Elementary  school 

Journal,  21 :  281-S9,  352-60,  December  1920,  January  1921. 

"  Method  of  determining  more  definite  and  concise  terminology  and  objectives 
for  use  In  planning  a  course  of  study  in  art  for  the  public  school."  Conspectus 
of  course  of  study  in  art. 

104.  Wilson,  Francesca  M.     Professor  Ci2ek  takes  his  class.     An  authoritative 

account  of  an  actual  lesson  given  recently.  Teacher's  world,  24 :  893, 
395,  December  1,  1920. 

A  sensation  in  educational  circles  in  England  has  been  created  recently  by  an 
exhibition  of  children's  woodcuts,  paintings,  etc.  The  inspirer  of  this  wonderful 
work  la  Professor  (3i2ek,  Principal  of  the  Vienna  school  of  arts  and  crafts.  An 
account  of  his  work  is  given  In  this  article. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

105.  Bzekiels,  Jeannette.     The  kindergarten  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 

child's  physical  development.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  6 :  10-14, 
January  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  department,  National  education  associa- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City. 

The  kindergarten,  Its  health  work  with  parents,  its  oversight  of  the  children's 
physical  development,  and  the  social  aspect  and  emphasis  of  its  program. 

106.  Smith,  William  Alexander.     An  experiment  in  pui-poseful  activities  in  a 

first  grade.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  6 :  24-26,  January  1921. 
An  experiment  tried  in  the  Broadway  school,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

107.  Hoffman,   U.  J.     Health,  comfort,  welfare  in  one-nx)m   schools.     School 

news,  34 :  257-59,  January  1921.    illus. 

A  discussion  of  school  desks  and  proper  schoolroom  seating. 

108.  King.  Charles  A.     Hand  work  in  the  rural  school.     Education,  41 :  320-24, 

January  1921. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

109.  Florida.     University.     Teachers  college.     Department  of  secondary  edu- 

cation. Proceedings  of  the  High  school  conference  of  April  15,  16,  and 
17,  1920.  Gainesville,  Fla.,  University  of  Florida,  1921.  52  p.  8»  (Uni- 
versity record,  vol.  16,  no.  1,  February  1921) 

Contains :  1.  W.  D.  Wilson :  Physical  fitness  as  an  objective  In  high  school 
education,  p.  7-11.  2.  A.  H.  Fillers:  The  sciences  in  our  high  school— subject 
matter,  equipment,  methods  and  the  preparation  of  teachers,  p.  11-19.  3.  C.  S. 
Ogllvle:  Extra-classroom  activities  In  high  school,  p.  19-28.  4.  S.  A.  Draper: 
Proper  vocational  guidance  for  Florida  high  ■chools,  p.  29-^0.  5.  J.  M.  Feagle: 
Vocational  guidance  for  Florida  high  schools,  p.  80-35.  6.  L.  R.  Sims:  English 
In  the  high  school,  p.  86-41.  7.  O.  V.  Fugultt :  Supervision  by  the  high  school 
principal,  p.  42-61. 

110.  BriggB,  Thomas  H.     Comparative  results  In  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools  at  Los  Angeles.  Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  681-92,  No 
vember  1920. 

The  problems  considered  in  this  study  are  (1)  To  what  extent  do  junior  high- 
school  pupils  persist  In  school  and  (2)  To  what  extent  are  secondary-education 
electlves  economically  offered  in  the  intermediate  school. 

111.  Gosling,  Thomas  Warrington.     The  split-unit  program  in  high  schools. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  786-40,  November  1920. 

An  address  before  the  Southern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  Madison,  March 
26,  1020. 

112.  Kirkpatrick,  Lee.     Factors  which  control  curriculum  making  in  Junior 

liigh  school.  Southern  school  Journal,  32:20-23,  January  1921;  9-12, 
February  1921. 

113.  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.     Standards 

for  sec()ndary  schools.    School  and  society,  12 :  620-23,  December  18,  1920. 

Report  of  the  committee  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  December  4,  1020. 

Recommendations  for  a  standard  secondary  school  are  given  under  the  follow- 
ing headings :  Purpose  of  the  school,  Instruction,  Program  of  studies.  Qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  Organization  and  administration,  Equipment,  and  Plan. 

114.  Tripp,  B.  Ashburton.     A  model  high  school  group  for  a  residential  suburb. 

American  city,  24 :  39-40,  January  1921. 

School  located  at  Shaker  heights  village,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

115.  Beeson,  M.  F.     Certification  of  teachers  by  means  of  mental  and  standard 

educational  tests.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6 :  471-75, 
November  1920. 

Recommends  some  tests  for  use  In  the  certification  of  teachers. 

116.  Berg,  David  E.     Personality  culture  by  college  faculties.    New  York  city. 

Institute  for  public  service  [1920]     127  p.  tables.    12*. 

Based  on  a  study  of  72  university  Instructors  at  work  with  100  classes  in  20 
subjects.  The  author  spent  a  summer  session  In  visiting  the  classes,  and  dcsc^bes 
each  teacher  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  students.  He  urges  every  college 
to  organize  a  committee  to  study  teaching  personality  and  efficiency. 

117.  Dodd,    E.    E.     Well-to-do   teachers.     Industrial-arts   magazine,   10:22-23, 

January  1921. 

The  permanent  material  welfare  of  teachers.    Their  ability  to  save  and  invest. 

118.  Goodlet,  Emily.     Graded  exercises  for  practical  teaching  in  history.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  6 :  517-25,  December  1920. 
Bibliography :  p.  525. 
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119.  Graves,  Louis.     Needed:  two  hundred  thousand  trained  teachers  a  year. 

World's  work,  41 :  309-12,  January  1921. 

Discuases  the  teacher  shortage  in  a  popular  way.  Illustrated  with  graphs  show- 
ing inadequate  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

120.  Gray,  William  S.     Rating  scales,  self-analysis,  and  the  Improvement  of 

teaching.     School  review,  29:49-67,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  adyantages  of  the  rating  scale  devised  by  Dr.  Rugg,  which  was 
presented  in  the  "  Elementary  school  Journal,*'  May,  1020 ;  also  the  supervisory 
plan  organized  by  B.  A.  Turner,  at  the  Illinois  state  normal  university. 

121.  MacCracken,  Henry  N.     Religio  maglstri.    Atlantic  monthly,  127:  76-84, 

January  1921. 

Discusses  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Emphasizes  the  faith  of  the  teacher 
in  his  profession. 

122.  Massachusetts.     Special  commission  on  teachers'  salaries.     Report  .  .  . 

1920.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1920.    159  p. 
8'. 

Salaries  and  qualifications  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  salary  schedules  for 
certain  cities  and  towns,  length  of  service,  etc 

123.  Morton,  Robert  L.     The  examination  method  of  licensing  teachers.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  6 :  421-32,  November  1920. 

124.  Mudge,  E.  Leigh.     Professional  ethics  for  teachers.     School  and  society, 

12 :  601-604,  December  18,  1920. 

Some  suggestions  concerning  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  other  teachers,  non- 
professional school  officers,  business  men,  so-called  superiors  or  inferiors,  pupils, 
and  community. 

125.  Shoninger,  Yetta  S.     The  function  and  responsibilities  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6 :  461-90,  December  1920. 

Says  that  critic  worlt  involves  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  The  value  of 
practice-teaching  hinges  upon  the  critic  teacher;  and  if  practice-teaching  is  to 
play  its  part  In  effective  professional  preparation  we  must  have  the  able  critic  for 
whom  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

126.  Welbom,  E.  L.     CJo-operntion  with  local  schools  in  student  teaching.     Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  6 :  445-70,  November  1920. 

"Adjacent  town  and  rural  schools  are  utilized  for  student  teaching  by  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  two  hundred  ten  public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  This 
paper  deals  with  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  student  teaching  in  this  group  of  normal  schools.*' 

Bibliography :  p.  468-70. 

127.  Work,   Monroe  NT.     Teachers'   salaries.     Southern   workman,  50:   31-34, 

January  1921. 

Salaries  of  Negro  teachers. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

128.  Capen,  Samuel  P.     A  national  survey  of  state  universities — ^how  should  it 

be  undertaken?    Educational  record,  2:  20-28,  January  1921. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  Novcm- 
b»  13,  1020. 

129.  Coffman,   Lotus  D.     Recent  growth  of  state  universities  creates   crisis. 

School  life,  5 :  1-2.  10-12,  December  15,  1920. 

Address  d^ivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Burton  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Thinks  the  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  universities  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  high  schools.     The  plan  of  limiting  registration  is  impracticable. 
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130.  Daniel,  Hawthorne.     Arthur  E.  Morgan's  new  type  of  college.    World's 

work,  41 :  405-409,  February  1921. 

A  civil  engloeer's  revolutionary  experiment  with  Antioch  college,  to  produce 
graduates  who  will  become  employers  and  not  employees. 

131.  Fletcher,  O.  O.    The  salvage  principle  in  college  administration.    South 

Carolina  education,  2 :  12-13,  21-22,  December  15,  1020. 

Some  suggestions  for  retaining  in  college  as  many  students  as  possible  of  those 
who  otherwise  might  bring  their  college  course  to  wrecij. 

132.  Holliday,  Carl.     The  arts  college  and  the  city.     School  and  society,  12: 

625-54,  December  25,  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  National  association  of  urban   universities,  Philadel- 
phia, December  18,  1920. 
Some  ideals  and  demands  of  the  arts  college  In  a  city. 

133.  Holme,  E.  B.     The  American  university;  an  Australian  view.     Sydney, 

Angus  &  Robertson,  ltd.,  publishers  to  the  University,  1920.    242  p.    12*. 

Professor  Holme,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  attached  during  1918-19  to  the 
Education  service  of  the  Australian  Imperial  force,  made  tbe  personal  investiga- 
tions on  which  this  book  is  based  with  the  object  of  discovering  how  far  the 
methods,  traditions,  and  customs  which  have  created  in  the  United  States  a 
marlcedly  distinct  type  of  English-speaking  university  are  either  applicable  to  or 
instructive  for  the  British  type  of  university  established  in  Australia.  He  con- 
cludes that  Australia  has  much  to  learn  from  American  universities,  If  little  or 
nothing  to  copy. 

134.  Kelloggr,  Vernon.     The  National  research  council.    North  American  re- 

view, 212 :  754-64,  December  1920. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  National  research  council. 

135.  Shaw,  Wilfred  B.     The  University  of  Michigan.     New  York,  Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Howe,  1920.    364  p.    Illus.    8". 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

136.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.     Urgent  financial  needs  of  California  school  sys- 

tem as  related  to  teacher-training  facilities  and  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  11  p.  8^  (Bulletin  of  the  California 
teachers'  association,  January  1921) 

Advance  reprint  from  Sierra  educational  news,  February  1921. 
Illustrated  by  tables,  figures  and  graphs. 

137.  Further  discussion   of  the  Smith-Towner  bill.     Educational   review,  61 : 

54-79,  January  1921. 

A  symposium  as  follows:  (1)  Why  the  Smith-Towner  bill  should  not  become  a 
law,  by  C.  R.  Mann,  p.  54-65 ;  (2)  A  reply  to  the  arguments  against  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill,  by  G.  D.  Strayer,  p.  65-70;  (3)  The  Smith-Towner  bill  again,  by 
Virgil  G.  Michel,  p.  70-79. 

138.  Kenyon,  Elmer.     Perils  in  the  Smith-Towner  bill.     Pittsburgh  school  bul- 

letin, 14:  453,  455-57,  459-61,  January  1921. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

139.  Clark,  M.  Q.     The  course  of  study  a  factor  in  efficient  teaching.     Journal 

of  education,  92 :  598-600,  December  16,  1920. 

140.  Collette,  E.  N.     Days  to  be  observed  by  public  schools  with  suggested  pro- 

grams. Oklahoma,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  [1920?] 
106  p.    illus.    8^ 

141.  Detroit,  Mich.     Department  of  special  education  and  Bureau  of  statis- 

tics and  reference.  Age-grade  and  nationality  survey.  Detroit  educa- 
tional bulletin,  no.  3 : 1-24,  December  1920. 

Facts  regarding  retardation,  acceleration,  and  nationality  in  the  schools  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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142.  Franzen,   Raymond.     The  accomplishment  quotient.     A  school   mark  In 

terms  of  individual  capacity.     Teachers  college  record,  21:432-40,  No- 
vember 1920. 

The  mark  which  is  here  advocated  evaluates  the  accomplishment  of  the  child 
in  terms  of  his  own  ability. 

143.  Kirby,  Byron.     The  curriculum.    Educator-journal,  21:  203-206.  Decem- 

ber 1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  changing  the  course  of  study  beginning  with  the  sixth 
grade  so  that  the  school  systems  would  provide  for  a  gradual  divergence  in  the 
courses  to  be  followed,  dependent  upon  the  different  abilities  and  different  tastes 
of  the  children  themselves. 

144.  Kruse,   Samuel  Andrew.    The  problem  of  school  attendance.    Missouri 

school  Journal,  37:471-74,  December  1920. 
The  fundamental  causes  of  poor  attendance. 

145    Morgran,  Geoffrey  F.     The  public  schools  and  the  boy  scout  movement. 
Normal  instructor  and  primary  plans,  30 :  22-23,  66,  January  1921.    illus. 
Some  of  the  principles  of  the  scout  organization  that  might  be  utilized  with 
profit  in  the  schools. 

146.  Thurston,  Ernest  L.    The  right  school  spirit.     School  news  and  practical 

educator.  34:311-16,  January  1921. 

The  Importance  of  the  right  school  spirit  and  how  this  spirit  can  be  maintained. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

147.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.     Some  hygiene  projects  for  the  upper  grades. 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  4 :  57-66,  December  1920. 

Suggests  some  projects  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  which,  attacked  in  a  socialized 
way,  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable  to  all  upper  grade  classes. 

148.  Churchill,  Frank  S.     Preventive  medicine  in  its  relation  to  schools.    Bos- 

ton medical  and  surgical  journal,  183 :  747-50.  December  30,  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  June 
9,  1920.  Urges  an  Intensive  study  of  under-nourished  children  throughout  the 
school  system. 

149.  Lee,  Boger  I.     Preventive  medicine  and  hygiene  in  relation  to  colleges. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  183 :  750-54,  December  30,  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  June 
9,  1920.     Gives  mortality  statistics  of  Harvard  university  for  the  last  10  years. 

150.  Pelton,  Garnet  I.     Under  par  school  children.     Survey,  45:  573-74,  Janu- 

ary 15,  1921. 

Discusses  the  health  crusade  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver. 

151.  Badebaugh,  Mamie.     The  school  program  from  the  standpoint  of  fatigue. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  25 :  127-29,  November  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  every  good  program  should  present  such  an  arrangement 
of  recitations  as  to  conform  to  the  generally  accepted  laws  of  fatigue.  Gives  some 
suggestions  for  making  '^uch  an  arrangement. 

152.  Smedley,  Emma.     The  school  lunch ;  its  organization  and  management  in 

Philadelphia.    Media,  Pa..  Emma*  Smedley  [1920]  xv,  164  p.  incl.  front., 
illus.,  diagrs.    plates,  fold,  forms.    8**. 
Bibliography  :  p.   151-53. 

153.  Taylor,  Henry  L.    American  posture  league :  its  history,  work  and  future. 

Modem  medicine,  2 :  777-79,  December  1920. 

Discussion  of  the  general  work  of  the  league  to  Increase  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  habitual  posture  and  to  set  up  standards  of  posture  training,  etc., 
in  school,  and  Industrial  life. 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

154.  Armentrout,  W.  D.     Problems  of  sex  education.     Education,  41:  325-27, 

January  1921. 

Advocates  sex  educntion  in  the  home.  Emphasizes  the  equipping  of  parents 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene,  rather  than  the  public  school 
teachers. 

155.  Galloway,  T.  W.     Sex  instruction.    Religious  education,  16:  330-37,  De- 

cember 1920. 

A  paper  rend  at  the  Religious  education  association  convention  in  Pittsburgh. 
This  is  the  second  part  of  the  paper.  The  first  part  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
the  sex  problem  and  Its  relation  to  religious  education  Is  not  printed  here  on 
account  of  limitations  of  space. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

156.  Clark,  Lydla.     Health  and  athletics  for  the  high  school  girl.     School  and 

home  education,  40 :  84-86,  December  1920. 

157.  Geer,  William  H.     Prescribed  physical  training  for  Harvard  freshmen. 

Harvard  graduates*  magazine,  29 :  202-209,  December  1920. 

158.  Jessup,  Elon.     A  college  outing  club.    American  review  of  reviews,  63: 

80-84,  January  1921. 

Desciibes  the  outdoor  winter  q>ort8  for  the  students  at  Dartmouth  college. 
Illustrated. 

159.  Roberts,  E.   L.     Military  training  in  the  schools.     Mind   and  body,  27: 

361-66,  January  1921. 

Address  delivered  at  the  physical  education  section  of  the  National  education 
association,  Salt  Lake  City,  July  6,  1020. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

160.  Bigger,  Frederick.     Pittsburgh's  playgrounds  and  citizens'  committee  on 

city  plan.    American  city,  24 :  50-63,  January  1921. 
Illustrated  with  diagrams. 

161.  Dymond,  J.  A.  G.     Scouting  and  the  adolescent,  with  special  reference  to 

secondary  schools.    With  a  foreword  by  Professor  J.  J.  Flndlay  and  a 
memoir  by  F.  J.  Stafford.     Manchester,  The  University  press;  London, 
New  York  [etc.]  Longmans  Green  &  co.,  1920.    81  p.    16*. 
Bibliography :   p.  79-81. 

162.  Hewitt,  Richard  G.  and  Ellis,  Lewis.     School  camps;  their  value  and 

organization.     Oxford,  The  Clarendon  press,  1920.    110  p.    16*. 

163.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Playgrounds — city  and  rural.    Normal  instructor  and  pri- 

mary plans,  30: 16-17,  64,  February  1921.    illus. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

164.  Harding,  Warren  Q.     A  message  to  American  mothers.     Social  progress, 

5 :  9,  January  1921.  < 

Prom  the  address  of  the  president-elect  of  the  United  States  delivered  before 
the  Ohio  federation  of  the  Child  conservation  league  of  America  at  its  convention 
in  Marion,  December  15,  1920. 

165.  Hewlett,  William.     Parents  first:   an  aspect  of  the  education  question. 

Nineteenth  century,  89 :  98-110,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  influence  of  home  environment.  How  sordid  and  ugly  surround- 
ings in  the  home  may  be  rectified.  The  writer  says :  "  Educate  the  parents 
first."     Conditions  in  England  dlBCiined. 
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166.  Myers,  Glenn  E.     Mental  health  of  children.    American  Journal  of  public 

health,  11 :  55-62,  January  1921. 

Importance  of  proper  enyironment  in  the  home. 

167.  Page,  Frank  B.     The  school  and  the  community.     Elementary  school  Jour- 

nal, 21 ;  297-303,  December  1920. 

Study  of  real  life  conditions  by  pupils,  such  as  the  industrial  and  commercial 
actiTities  of  the  places  where  they  reside. 

168.  Bobbins,  Charles  L.    The  socialized  recitation.    Boston,  New  York  [etc] 

Allyn  and  Bacon  [1920]     viii,  100  p.    12*. 

Undertakes  to  show  the  place  which  the  socialised  recitation  may  have  in  the 
modern  school,  to  emphasize  Its  possibilities  in  the  mastery  of  subject  matter  as 
well  as  In  the  cultivation  of  social  ideals  and  practices  on  the  part  of  the  children 
in  our  schools,  to  present  enough  concrete  material  to  make  the  technique  clear 
to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  the  method,  to  give  a  vivid  view  of  the  dangers 
to  be  avoided,  and  to  show  in  some  detail  the  qualities  which  need  to  be  culti- 
vated. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

169.  Oberholtzer,  Ellia  P.     What  are  the  ''movies"  making  of  our  children? 

World's  work,  41 :  249-63,  January  1921. 

Influence  of  the  "  movies  "  on  boys  and  girls.  What  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
'*  harmful  excrescences  upon  this  powerful  agency  of  popular  education  and  diver- 
sion." 

170.  XT.  S.     Children's  bureau.     Eighth  annual  report  of  the  chief.  Children's 

bureau,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.     Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920.    45  p.    8". 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

171.  Briggs,  Thomas  E.     Can  character  be  taught  and  measured?    School  and 

society,  12 :  595-601,  December  18,  1920. 

Read  at  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  November  26,  1920. 

Gives  some  suggestions  for  measuring  character. 

172.  Cowles,  May  K.     Week-day  religious  instruction  in  the  city  schools  of 

Van  Wert,  Ohio.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  70 : 2-4,  January  1921. 

173.  Mudge,  E.  Leigh.     The  psychology  of  the  week-day  religious  school.    Re- 

ligious education,  15 :  305-507,  December  1920. 

See  also  article  by  Victor  Hoag  on  "  Week-day  instruction  in  Batavla,  Illinois  *' 
on  pages  307-309. 

174.  Ogle,   M.   B.     A   neglected   aspect   of  education.    Education,   41:312-19, 

January  1921. 

Discusses  character  building  through  the  medium  of  literature — the  spiritual 
message  of  the  classics. 

175.  Powell.  '"^lilton  L.     Education  and  religion.     Sewauee  review,  28:  558-72, 

October-A    '^ember  1920. 

Discusses  tuv  development  of  spirituality  In  higher  education. 

176.  Squires,  Vernon  P.     Bible  study  in  public  schools.    National  school  digest, 

40:284-^,  January  1921. 

Practical  results  obtained  in  the  schools  of  North  Dakota.  Influence  of  the 
work  upon  other  states. 

177.  Super,  Paul.    Training  a  staff ;  a  manual  for  Young  men's  Christian  asso- 

ciation executives.    New  York,  Association  press,  1920.    xx,  300  p.    8". 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

178.  Anderson,  Lewis  F.     Beginnings  in  industrial  education.     School  and  so- 

ciety, 13 : 1-0,  January  1,  1921. 

Seventeenth  century  plans  and  proposals  for  providing  industrial  education 
In  common  and  in  vocational  schools. 

179.  Bowman,  Clyde  A.    Graphic  aids  in  vocational  teaching  analysis.    Indus- 

trial-arts magazine,  10:9-13,  4^-53,  January,  February  1921. 

180.  Hall,  £.  M.     The  industrial  cooperative  course  of  the  Lansing  high  school. 

American  machinist,  54 :  88-86,  January  20,  1921.    illus. 

A  course,  open  to  the  youths  of  the  city  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  intended  to  provide 
thorough  training  and  experience  in  technical  trades. 

181.  Industry  awards  university  scholarships.    National  association  of  corpora- 

tion training  bulletin,  8 :  12-19,  January  1921. 

Tells  of  four  business  organizations  now  granting  scholarships  in  universities 
to  certain  of  their  worthy  employees.  The  plans  under  which  the  scholarships  are 
awarded  are  here  given  in  detail. 

182.  Leonard,  Bobert  J.     One  promotional  aspect  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act — 

part-time  education.  Eklucatlonal  administration  and  supervision,  6 :  491- 
598,  December  1920. 

Discusses  the  need  for  part-time  schools,  principles  of  organization,  occupational 
extension,  continuation  schools,  state  legislation,  etc. 

183.  Petersen,   Louis  C.     Educational  toys;   consisting  chiefly  of  coping-saw 

problems  for  children  In  the  school  and  the  home.  Peoria,  Illinois,  The 
Manual  arts  press  [1920]    112  p.    Illus.    4^ 

184.  Sanderson,  Dwight.     The  status  of  social  and  economic  studies  in  rural 

vocational  high  schools.  Vocational  summary,  3 :  120-22,  December  1920. 
186.  Smith,  Henry  Louis.  Your  biggest  job ;  school  or  business.  Some  words 
of  counsel  for  red-blooded  young  Americans  who  are  getting  tired  of 
school.  New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1920.  xl,  79  p. 
16*. 

186.  Sowers,  J.  L.     Prevotational  education — a  suggested  outline.     Elducator- 
Joumal,  21 :  199-203,  December  1920. 

Prevocational  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

187.  U.   S.     Federal  board  for  vocational   education.     A   tuberculosis   back- 

ground for  advisers  and  teachers.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office.  1920.  42  p.  8*.  (Bulletin  no.  59.  Reeducation  series  no.  8,  No- 
vember 1920) 

188.  Vaughn,  S.  J.    Purpose,  terminology,  and  psychological  basis  of  industrial 

work.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  10 : 1-6,  January  1921. 

This  Is  the  ninth  paper  in  a  series  entitled  "  First  aid  to  the  inexperienced." 

189.  Woodworth,  C.  W.     Industrial  education  for  China.    Mid-Pacific  maga- 

zine, 21 :  49-Cl,  January  1921. 

This  article  is  along  the  lines  of  the  Pan  Pacific  university  which  has  been 
advocated  for  several  years  by  the  leading  workers  in  the  Pan  Pacific  union. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

190.  Evans,  Owen  D.     Vocational  guidance  in  the  continuation  school.     Manual 

training  magazine,  23 :  209-14,  January  1921. 

191.  Maverick,  Lewis  A.    The  status  of  vocational  guidance  in  Massachusetts, 

April  1919.     School  review,  29 :  31-37.  January  1921. 

Shows  present  status  of  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts;  educational 
guidance ;  and  vocational  counselors  and  instructors.  Says  that  the  chief  burden 
of  vocational  guidance  rests  upon  the  regular  teachers  without  allowance  of  either 
time  or  money  for  the  extra  work. 
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192.  Vance,  Thomas  F.     Mental  tests  in  vocational  guidance.    National  school 

digest,  40:282-84,  January  1921. 

The  possibilities  of  mental  .tests  In  vocational  guidance.  Suggests  a  method 
for  determining  vocational  aptitude. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

193.  Snedden,  David.     Home  economics  in  college  and  university.     School  and 

society,  13 :  71-73,  January  15,  1921. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

194.  Foster,  O.  D.     Student  attendance  at  the  Protestant  theological  seminaries. 

Christian  education,  4 :  12-22,  December  1920. 

195.  MacLeish,   Archibald.     Professional   schools  of  liberal  education.    Yale 

review,  10:  362-72,  January  1921. 

Says  that  education  should  labor  to  set  men  free,  free  from  the  bigotry  of  isola- 
tion, free  from  the  prejudice  of  ignorance.  Liberalism  as  related  to  professional 
Schools. 

196.  Stegman,  Henry  M.     A  nurses'  college.    American  journal  of  nursing, 

21 :  228-^1,  January  1921. 

Says  that  recruiting  for  the  nurse's  vocation  would  be  stimulated  if  the  invi- 
tation were  to  come  to  a  college  instead  of  to  a  training  school.  Advocates  the 
establishment  of  nurses'  colleges. 

197.  Talbot,  Eugene  S.     The  dental  education  problem.     Dental   cosmos,  63: 

34-38,  January  1921. 

Says  that  the  present  methods  of  dental  practice  in  a  measure  are  failurea. 
Declares  there  ai'e  four  requirements  necessary  for  the  future  education  of  the 
dentist:  (1)  A  liberal  academic  education;  (2)  the  fundamental  principles  of 
medicine ;  (3)  the  clinical  training  for  the  specialty ;  (4)  the  opportunity  for  the 
graduate  to  finish  his  medical  studies  without  loss  of  time  or  expense  if  he  so 
desires. 

198.  Willes,  Hugh  E.     Standards  of  legal  education.     School  and  society,  13: 

9-14,  January  1,  1921. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  how  to  get  into  the  legal  profession  the  best  possible 
attorneys. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

199.  Blashfleld,   Herbert   W.     Training   for   Christian   citizenship.     Religious 

education,  15 :  323-30,  December  1920. 

What  is  being  actually  attempted  in  the  church  schools  In  training  for  Chria- 
tain  citizenship. 

200.  Harap,  Henry.    Objectives  in  community  civics.    School  and  society,  12: 

634r-38,  December  25,  1920. 

Objectives  concerned  with  civic  habits,  with  civic  knowledge,  with  civic  service, 
and  with  the  use  of  civic  agencies. 

201.  McCormack,  Thomas  J.     Civi<^  education.     School  and  home  education, 

40 :  79^4,  December  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  Illinois  high  school  conference  at  Champaign,  November  10, 
1920. 

202.  Stebblns,  C.  A.,  ed.     Film  lessons  for  the  classroom.    No.  1.  Advance  no- 

tice of  a  course  on  civics.    San  Francisco,  The  F.  S.  Wythe  pictures  cor- 
poration [1920?]    16  p.    8-. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

203.  The  basis  of  Americanization.    Unpartizan  review,   15 :  92-99,  January- 

March  1921. 

A  plea  for  spelling  reform. 

204.  Gibbs,    Lincoln    B.     Americanization    and    literature.     English    journal. 

9 :  551-56,  December  1920. 

A  task  for  the  teacher  of  literature  in  high  school  and  college. 

205.  Gray,  Robert  Floyd.     The  teaching  of  English  to  the  foreign-born.    School 

and  society.  13 :  67-71,  January  15,  1921. 

206.  Kelsey,  Carl,  ed.    Present-day  immigration,  with  special  reference  to  the 

Japanese.  Philadelphia,  The  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  1921.  v,  232  p.  8*.  (Annals  of  the  American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science,    vol.  93,  no.  182,  January  1921) 

Contains :  Part  III — Some  factors  affecting  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant. — 
1.  Carol  Aronovld:  Americanization,  p.  134-38.  2.  H.  A.  Miller:  The  oppres- 
sion psychosis  and  the  immigrant,  p.  139-44.  3.  Ruby  Baughman :  Elementary 
education  for  adults,  p.  161-68.  4.  T.  E.  Plnegan  :  The  education  of  the  illiterate 
immigrant,  p.  168-73.  5.  Talcott  Williams :  The  political  education  of  the  Im- 
migrant, p.  173-80. 

In  paper  no.  2,  listed  above,  a  viewpoint  somewhat  new  is  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  who  emphasizes  the  importance  of  psychological  reactions  of  people 
who  have  lived  under  repression. 

207.  Roberts,  Peter.     The  problem  of  Americanization.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

mlllan  company,  1920.    ix,  246  p.    12**. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  men  and  women  giving  all  or  part  time  to  the 
work  of  Americanization.  The  program  and  organization  here  outlined  have  been 
successfully  used  in  many  fields,  and  are  the  fruit  of  the  author's  years  of 
service  as  director  of  Americanization  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

208.  Sasamori,  Junzo.     What  are  the  Japanese  doing  toward  Americanization? 

Japan  review,  6 :  22-24,  December  1920. 

The  various  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  which  definitely  contribute 
toward  their  own  Americanization. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

209.  Borer,  J.  T.     Eklucational  opportunity  In  the  army  of  oc  upation.    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  13 :  45-52,  December  1920. 

Concluded  from  preceding  number.  Educational  work  in  Germany  by  the 
American  army  of  occupation. 

210.  Snyder,  James  E.     Occupational  training  in  the  army.    Manual  training 

magazine,  23:214-19,  January  1921.     illus. 

211.  United  States.     Adjutant  general's  office.     The  educational  system  of  the 

United  States  army.  The  army  as  a  national  school.  Washington,  D.  C, 
The  Adjutant  general  of  the  Army,  1920.    65  p.    plates.    8*. 

Tells  of  the  educational  and  vocational  training  programme  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  sets  forth  the  plans  and  desires  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  improvement  and  recreation  of  the  young  men  entering  the  Army. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

212.  Filene,  Catherine,  cd.    Careers  for  women.     Boston,  New  York,  Houghton 

Mifflin  company,  1920.    576  p.    12'. 

213.  Johnson,  Alice.     Some  problems  for  a  preceptress  to  solve.     Idaho  teacher. 

2 :  234-37,  Januarj-  1921. 

The  duties  of  the  dean  of  girls  in  the  high  school  at  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 
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214.  SloBson,  Edwin  E.     Traitors  to  Cornell.    Independent.  104:  396-97,  De- 

cember 18,  1920. 

DiscusseB  the  question  of  coeducation. 

215.  Teaching,  vol.  5,  no.  5,  November  1920.    (Halls  of  residence) 

Contains :  1.  Alberta  L.  Corbin :  Housing  students  at  Kansas  state  schools, 
p.  6-8.  2.  Alberta  L.  Corbin  :  The  bouaing  problem  in  the  state  schools,  p.  9-10. 
3.  Prom  the  catalogs  of  other  state  schools,  p.  12-15.  4.  Hannah  Oliver :  What 
will  Kansas  do  for  her  daughters,  p.  15-16.     5.  What  folks  say,  p.   16-19. 

216.  U.   S.     Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Trade  and  industrial 

education  for  girls  and  women.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1920.  106  p.  8*.  (Bulletin,  no.  58.  Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  15. 
October  1920) 

Pt.  1.  Economic  and  social  aspects  of  vocational  education  for  girls  and  women. 
Pt.  2.  Ways  and  means  of  establishing  and  operating  a  program. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

217.  Davis,  Jackson.     Building  a  rural  civilization.     Some  educational  results 

among  Southern  Negroes.  [Hampton,  Va.,  Hampton  institute,  19201 
17  p.    illus.    S\ 

Reprinted    from    the    Southern    workman    for    November    and    December    1920. 

Contains :  I.  County  training  schools.     II.  Supervising  Industrial  teachers. 

218.  Gandy,  John  M.     Educational   reconstruction.     Southern  workman,   50: 

38-42,  January  1921. 

Discusses  educational  reconstruction  and  welfare  work  among  Negroes,  with 
emphasis  on  the  profession  of  teaching. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

219.  National  association  of  the  deaf.     Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  conven- 

tion .  .  .  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  9-14,  1920.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Gallaudet  press,  1920.  160  p.  8*.  (The  Nad,  vol.  5,  no.  4,  December 
1920)  (Arthur  L.  Roberts,  secretary- treasurer,  Kendall  Green,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

220.  Booth,  F.  W.     The  education  of  the  deaf.    Volta  review,  23 :  25-29,  Janu- 

ary 1921. 

A  statistical  and  historical  study. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

221.  Carothers,  Willis  H.     The  supernormal  child.     Teaching,  5:  20-27,  Novem- 

ber 1920. 

Individual  differences  and  their  causes,  what  the  opponents  of  special  classes 
charge,  history  of  administrative  changes  for  the  gifted  child,  recommenda- 
tions, etc. 

222.  George,  William  B.     Social  sanitariums  and  social  doctors.     Outlook,  127 : 

1&-21,  January  5.  1921.    illus. 

First  discusses  the  subject  of  puniahment  vs.  treatment  for  social  ills,  and  then 
speaks  briefly  of  the  Junior  repubUc  at  FreevUle,  N.  Y. 

228.  Lickley,  £.  J.     Order  of  work  in  special  schools.     Los  Angeles  school  jour- 
nal, 4 :  3-6,  December  20,  1920. 

Tells  of  a  method  that  has  worked  successfully  for  fifteen  years  in  the  special 
schools  of  Los  Angeles.  Says  the  order  of  importance  of  work  in  a  special  school 
is  (1)  Attendance;  (2)  Obedience;  (3)  Work  of  any  kind;  and  (4)  Good  work. 

224.  Perrin,  H.  A.    The  exceptional  child.    School  news  and  practical  educator, 
84:  302-305,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  treatment  that  should  be  given  the  accelerated  type  of  child  in 
our  BcboolB. 
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225.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.     A  comparison  of  three  methods  for  making  the 

Initial  selection  of  presumptive  mental  defectives.    School  and  society,  13 : 
31-45,  January  8,  1921. 

Delivered,  in  abstract,  before  the  section  of  clinical  psychology  of  the  American 
psychological  association,  Chicago.   December   1920. 

226.  Wyoming.     Department  of  education.     First  report  of  the  state  director 

of  special  classes,  1919-1920.    [Cheyenne,  Department  of  education,  1920] 
28  p.    pi.    8*. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

227.  Clark,  Buth  S.     The  continuation  school.    Survey,  45 :  541-42,  January  8, 

1921. 

Discusses  the  continuation  sctiool  in  the  educational  system  of  New  York  city. 

228.  Pox,  Genevieve  M.    When  labor  goes  to  school;  a  story  of  the  worlcers' 

educational  movement.    New  York,  National  board  Young  womens  Chris- 
tian associations,  1920.    80  p.    16^ 

229.  "  Silas  Burch."    The  day  continuation  school.     South  African  quarterly, 

2 :  30-33,  December  1920. 

Conditions  in  South  Africa.  Discusses  the  provisions  of  the  Fisher  education 
bill ;  and  their  possible  application  in  South  Africa. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

230.  The  booklovers  of  tomorrow.    Bookman,  52 :  326-32,  Januarj-  1921. 

Contains :  1.  P.  P.  Claxton  :  Teaching  literature,  p.  326-29.  2.  Sherman  Wil- 
liams :  School  libraries,  p.  329-30.  3.  J.  H.  Finley :  Dr.  Flnley's  endorsement, 
p.  330-31.  4.  J.  L.  Wheeler:  A  practical  plan  in  operation,  p.  381-32.  5. 
Payson  Smith  :  Reading  should  be  encouraged,  p.  332. 

Thinks  that  careless  contemplation  of  the  screen  must  not  supplant  the  thought- 
ful reading  of  a  book.  The  Bookman  is  making  an  effort  to  foster  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  librarian  of 
the  public  library  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  tells  of  the  plan  ot  cooperation  between 
the  schools  of  his  city  and  the  library  in  promoting  home  reading  with  school 
credit,  in  paper  no.  4. 

231.  Eaton,  Anne  Thaxter.     What  the  library  and  the  English  department  can 

do  in  co-operation  for  the  whole  school.    English  Journal,  9 :  570-78,  De- 
cember 1920. 

232.  Moore,  Annie  CarrolL     Roads  to  childhood;  views  and  reviews  of  chil- 

dren's books.     New  York,  George  H.  Doran  company  [1920]  240  p.     12". 

233.  Smith,  Leon  O.     The  high  school  library.    Middle-west  school  review,  13 : 

5-7,  January  1921. 

An  address  before  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  Nebraska  state 
teachers'  association. 

Contains  a  suggested  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

284.  Elducation  for  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport.  Report  of  the 
Conference  on  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  education, 
held  in  Washington,  May  14  and  15,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  education  .  .  .  Washington,  1921.*  134  p.  (Bulletin,. 
1920,  no.  43) 

235.  List  of  references  on  the  use  of  pictures  in  education.  Prepared  in  the 
Library  division,  Bureau  of  education.  Washington,  1921.  12  p.  (Li- 
brary leaflet  no.  13,  December  1920) 

286.  A  school  building  program  for  Gloucester,  Mass.  Washington,  1920.  16  p- 
(Bulletin,  1920,  no.  23) 
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MONTEY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Dividoii,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CONTBNTS. — Proceedings  of  associations — Educational  history  and  biography — Current 
educational  conditions — BducatVonal  tiieory  and  practice — Educational  psychology  ;  Child 
study — ESducational  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  instruction — Special  sub- 
jects of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  life  and  culture — Rural 
education — Secondary  education — Normal  training — Teachers'  salaries  and  professional 
status — Higher  education — Research — School  administration — School  management — School 
buildings  and  grounds — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — Physical  training — Play  and 
recreation — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — Moral  and  religious  education — 
Manual  and  yocational  training — Vocational  guidance — Agriculture — Home  economics — 
Commercial  education — Medical  education — Engineering  education — Ciyic  education — 
Americanixation — E«dncation  of  service  men — Eklucation  of  women — Negro  education — 
Education  of  deaf — Exceptional  children — Education  extension — Libraries  and  reading — 
Bureau  of  education  :  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

The  issues  of  the  record  for  March  and  April,  1921,  are  combined 
in  the  present  double  number. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

P\iblications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

237.  Maryland  state  teachers'  association.  Fifty- third  annual  meeting.  .  .. 
Ocean  City,  Maryland,  June  29-July  1,  1920.  Ill  p.  12".  (Hugh  W. 
Caldwell,  secretary,  Frederick,  Md.) 

ContalDs:  1.  I*.  S.  Hawkins:  Bdacation  in  a  democracy  and  democracy  in  ed> 
ucatioD,  p.  16-10.  2.  Qonxales  Lodge :  A  reasonable  plea  for  the  classics, 
p.  23-87.  8.  E.  V.  McCollnm :  What  to  teach  the  public  regarding  food  values,, 
p.  87-17. 
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238.  Ohio.     Department  of  public  Instruction.     Report  of  proceedings  Ohio 

schoolmen's  conference,  October  11-12,  1920.    Issued  under  the  direction 
of  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     Columbus, 
Ohio,  The  F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1020.    82  p.    8*. 
'(  Contdlns:  1.  H.  B.  Turner:  The  orsfanization  and  adminigtratlon  of  the  Junior 

high  school,  p.  11-14.  2.  R.  G.  Jones :  The  junior  high  coarse  of  study,  p.  16-22. 
^.  O.  R.  Twiss:  Sdiool  sarreys,  their  uses  and  limltatton,  p.  49-40.  4.  Helen 
T.  Woolley :  Intelligence  tests  in  the  public  schools,  p.  4^^1.  5.  Alfred  Viyian : 
Education  for  culture,  p.  59-68.  6.  W.  B.  Bliss:  Before  and  after  testing, 
p.  67-78. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

239.  Curoe,  Philip  B.  V.    Outline  of  the  history  of  education.    Part  I.  Ancient 

and  medieval  times.    New  Yoric,  Globe  boolc  company  [1921]    v,  72  p.    12*. 

240.  Plnney,  &08s  L.    The  American  public  school ;  a  genetic  study  of  princi- 

ples! practices,  and  present  problems.  New  York,  The  Macmlllan  com- 
pany, 1021.  xlv,  335  p.  lUus.  12^  (Modem  teacher's  series,  ed.  by 
W.  0.  Bagley.) 

A  concise  history  of  the  American  public  school  system  for  normal  students. 

241.  Graham,  Edward.     The  Harrow  life  of  Henry  Montagu  Butler,  D.  D. 

Headmaster  of  Harrow  school  (1860-1885)  Master  of  Trinity  CJollege^ 
Cambridge  (1880-1918)  With  an  Introductory  chapter  by  Sir  George  O. 
Trevelyan.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1920. 
433  p.    front,  plates,  ports.    8^ 

242.  Kekewlch,  G.  W.     The  education  department  and  after.     London,  (>>n- 

stable  and  company,  ltd.  [1920]    358  p.    8'. 

243.  Old  school-books.    In  The  contributors'  club.    Atlantic  monthly,  127 :  422- 

24,  March  1921. 

244.  Folsifer,  W.  E.    A  brief  account  of  the  educational  publishing  business  in 

the  United  States.    Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1921.    36  p.    8^ 

245.  Smith,  Edgar  P.    Priestley  in  America  1794^1804.    Philadelphia.  P.  Blakls- 

ton*s  son  &  co.    [1920]    173  p.    12*. 

An  account  by  the  former  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylrania  of  the 
final  decade  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  spent  at  Northumberland,  Pa. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNFTED  STATE& 

246.  Alexander,  Carter.    Motives  utilized  in  successful  publicity  campaigns  for 

better  school  support.    School  review,  29 :  292-804,  April  1921. 

A  study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent,  in  1010,  to  many  city  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States  relative  to  successful  publicity  campaigns  for  better 
school  support. 

247.  Banner,  Thomas  fi.    A  comparative  study  of  the  elementary  schools,  white 

and  colored,  of  the  67, counties  of  Alabama.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Brown 
printing  co.,  1921.    14  p.  charts,  tables.    8^ 

Reprinted   from    Alabama   school    progress    for   February,    1021. 

248.  Blakelx,  Paal  L.     Is  the  Uhlted  States  ninth   in  literacy?     America, 

24:  595-96,  April  9,  1921. 

An  examination  into  the  table  of  percentages  of  illiteracy  In  foreign  countries 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1015. 
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249.  Brown,  Gilbert  L.    Inequality  of  educational  opportunity.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational research,  3: 195-200,  March  1921. 
A  study  of  the  schools  in  a  MlcbigaQ  village. 

200.  Bunker,  Frank  F.    The  problem  and  the  opportunity  of  the  public  school 
of  Hawaii.    Educational  review,  61 :  100-9,  February  1921. 

Data  based  on  a  r«cent  «4ufiatlonal  survey  of  Hawaii,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Smphasisfs  the  retarding  effects  of 
the  language  schools  on  the  Americanization  of  pupils. 

251.  Campbell,  Jekn  C.    The  Southern  highlander  and  his  homeland.    New 

York,  Russel  Sage  foundation,  1921.    xxi,  405  p.    plates,  maps.    8^ 

Ctept«r  Xni,  p.  200^8,  whieh  is  on  Bducation,  describes  the  acbool  situa- 
tion in  the  mountain  districts.  Bibliography  of  authorities  consulted  in  pre- 
paring the  book :  p.  875-80. 

252.  Clark,  Harry.     Various  accrediting  agencies  of  the  nation.    Journal  of 

education,  93 :  115-17,  February  3,  1921. 

253.  Cobb,   Stanwood.     A  new   movement   in   education.     Atlantic   monthly, 

127 :  227-34,  February  1921. 

By  the  secretary  of  the  Progressive  education  association,  describing  the  new 
type  of  progressiTe  school  which  gives  the  largest  possible  freedom  to  the  child. 
The  writer  thinks  the  public  schools  should  be  reorganised  on  the  progressiTe 
model. 

254.  Pe  Vow»  J.  O.    A  mental  inventory.    Teadiing,  5 : 4-13,  January  1921. 

Chapel  address  at  the  Kansas  State  normal  school,  Emporia. 

255.  Eliot,    Charles   W.     Protection   against   ignorance.     Nation's   business, 

9 : 9-10,  February  1921. 

Dr.  Eliot  here  presents  a  definite  program  for  making  the  American  school 
system  a  foundation  oq  which  to  build  a  clear-thinking  electorate. 

25C.  Finegan,  T.  E.    Pennsylvania's  educational  program.    Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  09 :  279-85.  Januarj^  1921. 

Address  before  the  Pennsylvania  statp  education  association,  December  SO, 
1920. 

257.  General  education  board.    Annual  report  1919-20.    New  York  city,  Gen- 

eral education  board  [19211     x,  141  p.    12". 

258.  Hartwell,  S.  G.    Wise  and  responsible  leadership.    Journal  of  education, 

98 :  143-45,  February  10,  1921. 

The  paramount  need  in  American  education  is  the  development  of  wise  and 
responsible  leadership. 

250.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    American  review  of  reviews,  63:  220-21, 

February  1921. 

Comments  on  a  synopsis  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  published  by  Win- 
throp  Talbot  in  the  Scientific  American. 

260.  Ihstitate  for  pubUo  service,  New  York.    Who's  who  and  why  in  after- 

war  education.    New  York,  Institute  for  public  service  [1921]    432  p.    12*. 
Contains  biographical   sketches  of  educators,  lists  of  educational  associations, 
periodicals,  tests  and  measurements,  etc. 

261.  James,  Harlean.    Of,  by,  and  for  the  people.    American  review  of  reviews, 

63:  192-86,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  status  of  the  various  educational  bills  in  Congress,  also  the 
matemity  and  infancy  blU. 
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262.  King*,  Henry  Churchill.    A  new  mind  for  the  new  age.    New  York,  Chi- 

cago [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1920]     192  p.  12'. 

The  Cole  lectures  for  1920  delivered  before  Vanderbllt  university. 

Three  chapters  deal  with  the  new  age  following  the  world  war:  its  evidence; 
its  perils ;  its  values.  Conversely  three  other  chapters  portray  the  new  mind 
needed  for  the  new  age — ^the  political,  economic,  and  social  challenge ;  the  edu- 
cational challenge ;  the  moral  and  religious  ^challenge. 

263.  Strayer,  Oeorge  D.    A  national  point  of  View  in  education.    American  city, 

24 :  115-18,  February  1921. 

Dlscutises  financing  education  In  the  United  States.  Urges  support  of  the 
Smith-Towuer  bill. 

264.  Thomason,  John  P.    ...  School  survey  of  York  County ;  a  study  of  school 

plants,  costs  and  program.     [Rock  Hill,  S.  O.,  1920]    87  p.    illus.  tables, 
diagrs.    8^     (Bulletin  of  Winthrop  College,  no.  1,  Sept,  1920,  vol.  xiv) 

265.  What  is  the  real  emergency?    By  a  friend  of  the  editor.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 93 :  199-203,  February  24,  1921. 

Author  says  public  Ignorance  of  school  problems  and  oonditloDB  is  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict  the  schools. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Latin  America, 

266.  Pan  American  union.     Section  of  education.     Report  submitted  to  the 

governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  union  at  the  meeting  of  January 
5, 1921,  by  the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  section.    Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  union,  52 :  155-59,  February  1921. 
Also  issued  as  separate  pamphlet. 

267.  The  problem  of  national  education  in  Cuba.    American  review  of  reviews, 

63:  208-9,  February  1921.  ^ 

Says  tjiat  the  educational  system  installed  by  the  United  States  and  turned 
over  to  Cuba  in  1902  has  greatly  deteriorated.  Gives  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  deterioration  by  Dr.  Arturo  Montori,  also  defects  found  in  the  private  school 
system  by  Dr.  Ismael  Clark  and  a  committee  of  four. 

268.  "  Sovietizing "  the  schools  in  Mexico.     Nation,  112 :  216-18,  February  9, 

1921. 

Gives  the  text  of  the  proposed  Mexican  education  law,  which*  was  drawn  up 
by  Jos6  YasconceloB,  dean  of  the  National  university.  Regarding  It,  there  haa 
been  much  newspaper  discussion  of  the  **  sovletlElng  "  of  the  schools  through  the 
appointment  of  local  councils  of  education  made  up  of  representatives  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  public  authorities.  There  is  also  a  provision  that  directors  and 
faculties  of  high  schools  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  students  and  teachers  in 
each  institution  and  by  independent  scientific  bodies. 

Europe. 

269.  Hosic,  J.  F.    The  educational  trend  in  Europe.    Journal  of  the  National 

education  association,  10:19-20,  February  1921. 

Great  Britafn. 

270.  Adams,  John.    The  present  educational  position.    Contemporary  review* 

119:  193-99,  February  1921. 

Status  of  the  Fisher  educational  bill  In  England.     A  review  and  criticism. 

271.  Aynard,  Joseph.     L'esprit  d*observation  dans  Tdducation  anglaise.    Edu- 

cation, 12 :  395-400,  January  1921. 
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272.  Bdwards,  Alfred  Oeorgre,  arohJHshop,    National  education.     Nineteenth 

century,  80 :  557-65,  AprU  1821. 

A  dlfcunloii  of  the  IingUsh  education  act  and  religious  Inatructlon,  by  the 
ArchMahop  of  Wales. 

273.  Guest,  L.  Haden,  ed.    The  new  education ;  a  critical  presentation  of  the 

education  scheme  of  the  London  education  authority,  October,  1920. 
London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton  limited,  1920.    118  p.    12°. 

Treats  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  The  new  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  London,  Nursey  schools.  Elementary  education,  Secondary  education.  Cen- 
tral schools,  Cbntinuatlon  education. 

274.  Woods,  Alice.    Educational  experiments  In  England.    London,  Methuen  t& 

CO.  ltd.  [1920]     vUl,  265  p.    12*. 

Sketches  the  derelopm^nt  of  elementary  education  in  England  since  1860. 
Sliows  the  growth  of  the  ethical  aspect  of  education  and  the  progress  of  edup 
eatlottal  psychology.  Describes  a  number  of  present-day  experiments,  and  outlines 
a  vision  of  the  future. 

France. 

275.  Darlu,  A.    Le  conseil  sup^rieur  de  I'lnstructlon  publique.    Revue  politique 

et  parlementalre,  106 :  237-44,  February  10,  1921. 
Discusses  a  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this  council. 

276.  Delobel,  O.    Pour  qu'on  apprenne  Tallemand.    Education  (Paris)  12:299- 

804,  November  1920. 

Seasons  why  French  students  should  learn  the  German  language. 

277.  Duffas,  L.     L*univer8it6  nouvelle;  les  applications  de  la  doctrine  par  leB 

Gompagnona    AducaUon  (Paris)  12:252-62,  October  1920. 

278.  [French  normal  schools ;  a  series  of  articles)     Revue  p^agoglque,  vol.  78, 

no.  1,  January  1921. 

Contains :  1.  A.  Pteard :  La  pratique  des  nouveaux  programmes  des  6coles 
normales  en  sciences  naturelles,  p.  1-17.  2.  Lea  nouveaux  programmes  des 
sciences  naturelles  dans  les  6coles  normales,  p.  18-28.  3.  Tb.  Simon :  La  psycho- 
logie  ezp^rlmentale  dans  lea  ^coles  normales,  p.  24-87.  4.  La  r^forme  des 
6cole8  normales  (drculaire  de  M.  le  recteur  de  TAcad^mie  de  Rennes),  p.  38-40. 

279.  Oastlnelt  O.    L'enselgnement  secondaire:  son  objet  et  sa  nature.    Revue 

Internationale  de   I'enselgnement,  40:   397-414,   41:   44-57,   November- 
December  1920,  January-February  1921. 

280.  Maucourant,  B.    L'^cole  enf antine  en  Alsace.    Revue  p^dagogique,  78 :  157- 

77,  March  1921. 

28L  Ficavet,  Francis.     L'^ucatlon  nouvelle:  morale  et  Education.     Educa- 
tion, 12:  43a-10,  Febraary  1921. 

Oertnany. 

282.  Fontdgrne,  Jullen.     Les  Id^es  du  pMagogue  munlchols  Kerschenstelner. 

fiducation   (Paris)   12:  289-99,  337-47,  November,  December  1920. 

An  analysis  of  the  educational  doctrines  of  George  Kerschenstelner,  of  Munich, 
whom  the  writer  calls  the  most  authoritative  representative  of  contemporary 
German  pedagogy.  Kerschenstelner  holds  that  the  fundamental  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  make  the  child  a  good  citizen. 

283.  Oaadig,  Hugo.    Die  problematik  der  schulreform.    Zeitschrlft  fUr  pUda- 

goglsche  psydiologie  und  experim^itelle  p&dagoglk,  21:  241-46,  Septem- 
ber-November 1920. 
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284.  Lehmaxm,  Badolf.    Bducfttional  tendencies  in  Germany  at  the  *iAg*»"*"g 

of  the  twentieth  century.  School  and  society,  18:  277^<86l  March  5, 
1921, 

Translated  and  composed  by  Dr.  Ernst  Rless  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Rudolf 
Lekmanm»  Breslan,  in  the  Jahrtuch  de«  Zentrallnttituta  fflr  erslehong  and 
unterrlcht,  II,  1920. 

285.  Radical  reform  in  the  schools  of  Germany.    American  sdioolmaster,  14: 

91-95.  March  1921. 

Translated  from  Nene  hahnen  by  Johanna  Alpermann,  State  normal  college, 
Ypeilanti,  Biichigan. 

286.  Wittig,  X.    Der  elnfluss  des  krieges  und  der  revolution  aof  die  kriminalltftt 

der  Jugendlichen  und  ihre  behandlung  im  Jngendgefftngnls  durch  willens- 
iibungen.  Langensalsa,  H.  Beyer  ib  s5hne  (Beyer  ft  Mann),  1921.  00  p. 
8*.     (BeitrSge  aur  kinderfbrschnng  and  heUeniehong,  heft  172). 

Hottand. 

287.  The  new  Dutch  education  act.    (From  a  correspondent)    Thnes  (London) 

Educational  supplement,  11 :  81,  February  24,  1921. 
See  also  School  and  society,  18 :  460,  April  16,  1921. 

Denmark, 

288.  Howe,  Frederic  C.    Denmark;  a  cooperative  commonwealth.    New  Tork, 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  company,  1921.    x,  203  p.    12^. 

Chapters  VII-X,  p.  76-125,  of  this  book  deal  with  educatloB,  aa  f611ows: 
VII.  A  prophet— Bishop  Grundtyig;  VIII.  The  people's  high  schools;  IX.  Mak- 
ing farming  alluring ;  X.  Elementary  education. 

Czechoslovakia. 

289.  Mauer,   Jean,   ed,     L*enseignement  dans  le  R^publique  tch^coslovaque. 

Notes  pr^sent^s  k  nos  amis  de  T^tranger  par  Tlnstitut  pMagogique  J. 
A.  Komensk^  prte  le  n^nistdre  de  rinstmction  publ&que,  Prague.  Prague, 
Socl^t6  d'Wition  "  Teffort  de  la  Tch^coslovaquie,'*  1920.    64  p.    8**. 

Russia, 

290.  Bostovtsev,  M.  I.    The  plight  of  the  Russian  scholars.    Weekly  review, 

4 :35a-59,  April  20.  1921. 

The  author  of  this  article,  a  Russian  university  professor,  is  now  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  under  invitation  to  occupy  the  chair  of  ancient  history 
there. 

Far  East, 

291.  McKim,  John  Cole.    Some  reflections  on  the  ideogram.    Atlantic  monthly, 

127 :  499-504.  April  1921. 

Deals  with  the  Chinese  ideogram,  which  is  the  written  language  of  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  The  use  of  the  ideogram  has  a  profound  effect  upon  educa> 
tion  in  these  countries.  The  author  predicts  that  in  Japan  the  ideogram  will 
gradually  give  place  to  a  phonetic  system  of  writing. 

292.  Sakamoto,  Kiyoshl     The  Chugakko  middle  school  of  Japan.    National 

school  digest.  40:  420-22,  March  1921. 
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2d3.  Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.     Seven  ages  of  childhood.    Boston  and  New  Tork, 
Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1921.    xxzIy,  821  p.    8*. 

Mn.  Cabot  diyldes  diUdtaood  into  the  following  seyen  ages:  The  dependent, 
dramatic,  angvlar,  and  fMuradozical  ages;  the  ages  of  the  gang,  of  romance, 
and  of  problems.  The  chief  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  children  may 
be  taught  adaptability  to  their  surroundings,  and  to  realize  their  duties  to 
others. 

294.  Cattier,  Femand.    La  p^agogie  de  H.  Q.  Wells  d'apr^  **  La  flamme  Im- 

mortelle."    Revue  pMagoglque,  78:  100-18,  February  1921. 
Discusses  th«  educational  views  expressed  in  H.  G.  Well*s  Undying  lire. 

295.  Dougrlas,  C.  E.    Setting  up  school  standarda    Education,  41 :  485-93,  April 

1921. 

Bays  that  heredity  and  extra-schoolroom  actiyities  often  are  of  greater  edu- 
cational significance  than  the  procedure  of  the  schoolroom.  No  school  standards 
can  be  set  up  regardless  of  these  forces. 

296.  Iffendenhall,  Edgar.    The  need  for  a  more  scientific  attitude  in  education. 

Education,  41 :  381-87,  February  1921. 

297.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    Twentieth  yearbook.    Part 

I,  Second  report  of  the  society's  committee  on  new  materials  of  Instruc- 
tion. Part  II,  Report  of  the  society's  committee  on  silent  reading. 
Blootnington,  111.,  Public  school  publishing  company,  1921.    2  v.    8". 

Part  I  comprises  a  collection  of  285  projects  compiled  by  the  committee  with 
the  aid  of  various  sub-commtttees  from  material  submitted  by  the  representatiyes 
of  numeroos  school  systems.  Chapter  VI,  p.  189-221,  is  a  bibliography  of  the 
project  method,  classified  and  annotated. 

Part  II  wss  prepared  by  the  committee  from  material  submitted  by  J.  A.  O'Brien, 
May  Ayres  Burgess,  S.  A.  Courtis,  C.  B.  Germane,  W.  8.  Gray,  H.  A.  Greene,  Re- 
ginla  R.  Heller,  J.  H.  Hoover,  J.  L.  Packer,  Daniel  Starch,  W.  W.  Theisen,  G.  A. 
Yoakum,  and  representatives  of  the  school  systems  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Denver,  Iowa 
City,  and  Racine.     Edited  by  G.  M.  Whipple. 

296.  O'Shea,  X.  V.    Mental  development  and  education.    New  Tork,  The  Mac- 
mlllan  company,  1921.    408  p.    IUiml    8*. 

Designed  for  teachers  In  service  and  for  persons  preparing  to  teach.  Dis- 
cusses dynamic  factors  In  teaching,  and  education  as  adjustment  to  the  Individ- 
nal's  environment. 

299.  The  Parent's  library.    Chicago,  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  co.     [1920]    9  v. 

illus.,  plates.    12*. 

CoiTTaNTS. — 1.  First  steps  in  child  trainlag,  by  M.  V.  (yshea.  284  p. — 2.  The 
trend  of  the  teens,  by  M.  V.  CShea.  281  p. — 3.  Faults  of  childhood  and  youth, 
by  M.  y.  0*Shea.  286  p. — 4.  Everyday  problems  in  child  training,  by  M.  V. 
0*8hea.  209  p. — 5>  Putting  young  America  in  tune;  how  to  teach  the  child 
appreciation  of  music,  by  Henriette  Weber.  203  p. — 6.  The  home  guide  to  good 
reading,  by  D.  H.  Stevens.  242  p. — 7.  The  proper  feeding  of  infants,  by  W.  H. 
Oalland.  296  p. — 8.  Diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  by  W.  H.  Galland.  848 
p. — 9.  Maternity  and  child  care,  by  W.  H.  Galland.     286  p. 

300.  Sleight,  W.  G.    .  .  .  The  organisation  and  curricula  of  schools.    London, 

E.  Arnold,  1920.    264  p.    12*.     (The  modem  educator's  library.    General 
editor— Prof.  A.  A.  Cock) 
Bibliography :  p.  207-60. 

801.  Stratton,  George  M.    The  mind  as  misrepresented  to  teachers.    Atlantic 
monthly,  127:  366-74,  March  1921. 
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302.  L'ann^e  psychologlque ;  fond^  par  Alfred  Binet ;  public  par  Henri  Pi^ron. 
Vol.  21,  1914-1919.    Paris,  Masson  et  cie.,  1920.    xii,  522  p.  8*. 

Contains:  1.  Mile.  Morand:  Qn'est-ce  qne  I'attente,  p.  1-78.  2.  B.  Bourdon: 
Recberches  sur  lea  perceptions  epatiales  auditives,  p.  7^109.  8.  Henri  Pi^ron : 
Recherchee  comparatiTes  sur  la  mdmoire  des  formes  et  celle  dea  chlffres,  p. 
119-48.  4.  Mile.  Ot.  Vlaicon :  Capacity  d'appr^henslon ;  rapidity  d'acquisition  et 
pnissance  de  retention  de  sonvenirs  brnts;  recbercbes  de  corrflatlon,  p.  171-89. 

5.  Mile.    Marie   Orsegonewska :    Les    typee    d'idtiation    eatb^tique,    p.    190-208. 

6.  Notes  et  revues,  p.  209-61.  7.  Analyses  bibliograpbiques,  p.  26S-512. 
8.  Cbroniqne,  p.  518-17. 

803.  Averill,  Lawrence  Auerustus.  Psychology  for  normal  schools.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1921]  xx,  362  p.  12*. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley) 

An  Introductory  textbook  in  psycbology  for  teacbers  in  training  schools.  It 
first  studies,  tbrougb  tbe  child's  behavior,  bis  original  equipment  of  instincts  and 
capacities;  then  follows  a  study  of  tbe  cbild*s  heredity,  and  bis  capacity  for 
learning;  and  tbe  final  division  of  tbe  volume  treats  tbe  differences  between  in- 
dividuahi,  the  causes  for  them,  and  tbe  effect  of  these  differences  on  tbe  problem 
of  child  training.  Directions  for  tbe  study  of  children  by  direct  observation  are 
Indnded. 

304.  Baudouin,  Charles.    Suggestion  and  autosuggestion;  a  psydudoglcal  and 

pedagogical  study  based  upon  the  investigations  made  by  the  New  Nancy 
school.  Tr.  from  the  French  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  and  company,  1921.    349  p.    S"". 

In  conjunction  with  the  teachings  of  psychoanalysis,  the  psychology  of  the  New 
Nancy  school,  founded  by  Cou6,  deals  with  tbe  domain  of  tbe  subconsdoiis.  The 
practical  discoveries  of  tbe  school  are  believed  to  have  great  significance  for 
educational  work  as  well  as  for  tberapeutics. 

305.  Dunbar,  Olivia  Howard.     Spring  of  the  year.     Yale  review,  10:565-76, 

April  1921. 

Discusses  tbe  characteristics  and  needs  of  adolescents  in  regard  to  their  mental 
and  spiritual  development 

306.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    Educational  psychology  at  the  Chicago  meetings  of  scien- 

tific societies.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  63-71,  February 
1921. 

A  r^sum6  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Joint  meetings  of  tbe  American  psychological 
association,  Section  I  (psycbology)  ;  and  Section  Q  (education),  of  the  American 
association  for  tbe  advancement  of  science,  at  the  University  of  CTbicago,  Decem- 
ber, 1020. 

307.  Mulford,  Henry  J.     The  child  mind.     American  journal  of  psychology, 

32 :  179-95,  April  1921. 

308.  Pechsteln,  L.  A.     Massed  vs.  distributed  effort  In  learning.     Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  12:  92-97,  February  1921. 

309.  Skaggs,  E.  B.    The  relative  value  of  grouped  and  interspersed  recitations. 

Journal  of  exi)erimental  psychology,  3 :  424-46,  December  1920. 

Tbis  study  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  tbe  experiments  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  workers  along  tbe  line  of  recitation  work  in  learning. 

310.  Vendrell,  Maria.    ...  La  timldez  en  los  nifios  Cubanos.     [Habana]  Unl- 

versidad  de  la  Habana,  laboratorlo  de  paidologia,  1921.  31  p.  8*. 
(Monograflas  paldol6gicas — ^Director:  Dr.  A.  M.  Aguayo,  no.  2) 

311.  Watts,  Frank.     Abnormal  psychology  and  Its  educational  applications. 

London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwln  ltd.,  [1921]     191  p.    12«. 

*'  First  published  in  1018  as  Erbo  personalities.     Bnlg.  and  reset  In  1021.*' 
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212,  Conference  on  educational  measurements.  Seventh  annual  conference  on 
educational  measurements,  held  at  Indiana  university,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  18  and  19,  1920.  Pub.  by  the  Extension  di- 
vision of  Indiana  university.  1920.  86  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8"  (Bulletin 
of  the  Extension  division,  Indiana  university,  vol.  VI,  no.  1,  September 

!  1920) 

^  Contains:  1.  B.   L.   Thomdlke:  The  task  of  the  elementary   school,   p.   4-18. 

2.  El  L.  Thorndike:  The  standardization  of  instruments  of  instruction,  p.  14-24. 
8.  W.  F.  Book :  Preliminary  report  on  the  state-wide  mental  survey  of  high  school 
seniors,  p.  81-67.  4.  Luella  Cole  Pressey ;  The  r^ation  of  intelUgence  to  achieve- 
ment In  the  second  grade,  p.  68-77.  5.  H.  O.  Childs  and  B.  B.  Keener:  Sym- 
posluiji  on  educational  measurements,  p.  81-85. 

313.  Anderson,  John  E.    A  mental  survey  of  the  Connecticut  industrial  school 

for  girls.    Journal  of  delinquency,  6 :  271-82,  January  1921. 

The  Yerkes-Brldges  point  scale  and  the  Army  test  alpha  were  used  in  the  survey. 
A  study  was  made  of  the  relation  of  grade  location  to  mental  age  and  chronological 
age. 

314.  Bell,  J.  Carleton.    Group  tests  of  Intelligence :  an  annotated  list    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  12 :  103-8,  February  1921. 

315.  Brooks,  Samuel  S.    Conditions  revealed  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests 

in  rural  schools.  Journal  of  educational  research,  3:  13-22,  January 
1921. 

Fourth  article  on  the  general  topic  "  Putting  standardized  tests  to  practical 
use  in  rural  schools.** 

316.  Buckingham.  B.  B.     Suggestions  for  procedure  following  a  testing  pro- 

gram— I.  Reclassification.  Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  787-801, 
December  1920. 

Writer  says  that  the  purpose  of  his  shidy  is  "  to  suggest  a  method  of  inter- 
preting test  results  which  will  have  obvious  l)earing  on  reclassification,  and  to 
point  out  the  advantages  in  the  same  connection  of  a  testing  program  which  in- 
cludes both  intelligence  and  educational  tests."     To  be  continued. 

317.  Burtt,  H.  E.  and  Arps,  G.  F.    Correlation  of  army  alpha  intelligence  test 

with  academic  grades  in  high  schools  and  military  academies.  Journal 
of  applied  psychology,  4 :  289-293,  December  1920. 

Concludes  that  "the  low  correlation  generally  found  between  intelligence  tests 
and  academic  marks  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  methods 
of  school  instruction  do  not  hold  students  to  their  maximum  eflaciency.'* 

318.  Calihan,  T.  W.    An  experiment  in  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  as  a  basis 

for  proper  grouping  and  promotion  in  the  eighth  grade.  Elementary 
school  journal,  21 :  465-69,  February  1921. 

Study  based  on  test  given  all  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  schools 
of  Oalesburg,  111.,  who  were  going  into  the  eighth  grade.  The  test  used  was  the 
niinois  edition  of  the  Buckingham  intelligence  and  silent  reading  test.  "The  re- 
sults of  the  study,"  says  the  writer,  "  seem  to  support  the  conclusion  that  in- 
telligence tests  are  a  valuable  aid  to  administrators,  teachers,  nnd  pupils,  inas- 
much as  they  assist  greatly,  not  only  in  diagnosing  Individual  cases,  but  also  in 
the  reliable  grouping  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  ability." 

319.  Chambers,  George  G.    Intelligence  examinations  and  admission  to  college. 

Educational  review,  61 :  128-37,  February  1921. 

Says  that  the  most  valuable  use  of  Intelligence  examinations  for  educational 
purposes  Is  in  connection  with  the  guidance  work  of  the  schools. 

320.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.    A  group  intelUgence  examination  without  prepared 

blanks.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  777-86,  December  1920. 
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321.  Chassell,  Clara  F.  and  Cliassell,  Laura  M.    A  survey  of  the  three  first 

grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  school  by  means  of  psychological  tests  and 
teachers*  estimates,  and  a  statistical  evaluation  of  the  measures  em- 
ployed.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  72-81,  February  1921. 

Concludes  that  no  perfect  method  of  classification  and  promotion  has  as  yet 
been  derised.    The  problem  is  stiU  in  the  experimental  stage. 

322.  Clarke,  W.  F.    Writing  vocabularies.    Elementary  school  Journal,  21 :  34^ 

51,  January  1921. 

The  vocabularies  used  for  inyestigation  In  this  study  were  the  Ayres  list  of 
one  thousand  words  and  the  lists  given  in  the  Every-day  speller. 

323.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.     Some  recent  results  obtained  from  the  Otis  group 

intelligence  scale.  Journal  of  educational  research,  3:  1-12,  January 
1921. 

Test  made  of  2,588  children  and  older  pupils  In  various  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  during  the  school  year  of  1919-20.  Says  that  the  tests 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  determining  the  comparative  intelligence  of  children, 
but  are  misleading  as  measures  of  absolute  inteUigence. 

324.  Courtis,  S.  A.  and  Shaw,  Lena  A.     Courtis  standard  practice  tests  in 

handwriting.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921. 

The  set  includes  teacher's  manual,  student's  lesson  book,  instructions,  records, 
scales,  etc. 

325.  Derrick,  S.  M.    A  comparative  study  of  the  intelligence  of  75  white  and  55 

colored  college  students  by  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
scale.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4 :  310-29,  December  1920. 

Describes  a  study  made  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  the  re- 
sults show  that  the  Negro  is  better  in  memory  and  in  concrete  and  routine 
problems  than  in  those  that  involve  mental  abstraction  and  reconstruction. 

326.  Dickson,  Virgil  E.  and  Norton,  John  K.    The  Otis  group  intelligence  scale 

applied  to  the  elementary  school  graduating  classes  of  Oakland,  Oali- 
fornia.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3:  106-15,  February  1921. 

study  based  on  tests  of  1,043  day  elementary  school  pupils  who  completed 
the  eighth  grade  in  Oakland,  January  1920.  Says  that  the  results  of  the  tests 
are  not  as  reliable  in  the  measurement  of  individuals  as  in  the  measurement  of 
classes. 

827.  Edmondson,  Margaret  B.  A  mental  survey  of  first-grade  school  pupils. 
Pedagogical  seminary,  27 :  '354-70,  December  1920. 

Study  based  on  individual  tests  of  the  183  first-grade  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Bugene,  Oreg.  The  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  was 
used. 

328.  Oermane,  Charles  E.  The  value  of  the  corrected  summary  as  compared 
with  the  rereading  of  the  same  article.  Elementary  school  journal, 
21 :  461-64,  February  1921. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  grades  v-ix  inclusive  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  of  the  State  university  of  Iowa. 

820.  The  value  of  the  written  paragraph  summary.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional research,  3 :  116-23,  February  1921. 

The  problem  is :  **  What  is  the  relative  value  of  a  written  paragraph  sum- 
mary of  an  article,  compared  with  the  rereading  of  the  same  article  for  the 
same  length  of  time?"  Concludes  that  the  rereading  of  an  article  is  a  more 
economical  method  of  study  than  the  written  paragraph  summary,  when  each 
group  studies  the  same  amount  of  time.  An  experiment  conducted  in  the  public 
schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  grades  6,  7,  and  8. 

380.  Gray,  P.  L.  and  Marsden,  B.  E.  An  application  of  intelligence  tests. 
Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  6:  33-38,  March  5,  1921. 

An  effort,  among  other  things,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  range  of  mental 
ability  found  In  elementary  school  classes  in  England. 
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331.  Henmon,  V.  A.  C.    An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  word  study. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12:  d&-102,  February  1&21. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  high  school  in  1019-20,  with 
a  part  of  the  sophomore  class. 

332.  The  measurement  of  Intelligence.    School  and  society,  13:  151-58, 

February  5,  1921. 

Addrenr  of  vice-president  of  Section  V. — ^Education,  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  Chicago,  1920. 

333.  Standardized  vocabulary  and  sentence  tests  in  French.    Journal 

of  educational  research,  3 :  81-105,  February  1921. 

The  method  and  technic  of  these  tests  are  the  same  as  used  In  developing  the 
Henmon  vocabulary  and  sentence  tests  in  Latin,  as  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  8:  516--38,  589-99,  November,  December  1917;  11  r 
121-^6,  March  1920. 

334.  Herriff,  Anna  B.    Promotions  in  the  practice  school  as  determined  by  the 

use  of  standard  tests  and  educational  measurements.     Educational  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  7 :  217-25,  AprU  1921. 

335.  Hilliard,  Edmund  B.    The  Importance  of  physical  and  mental  examina- 

tions as  an  aid  to  treatment  and  training  In  a  reform  Institution.    Jour- 
nal of  delinquency,  6:  347-54,  March  1921. 

836.  Hudelson,  Earl.    Hudelson  English  composition  scale.    Yonkers-on-Hudsoo^ 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.    46  p.    12^ 

837.  Intelligence  and  its  measurement — a  symposium.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  12 :  123-47,  195-216,  March,  April  1921. 

Contributors  to  first  article  are  B.  L.  Thomdike,  p.  124-27 ;  Ir.  M.  Terman, 
p.  127-38;  F.  N.  Freeman,  p.  188-86;  S.  S.  Colvin,  p.  186-39;  Rudolf  Pintner, 
p.  189-43;  B.  Ruml,  p.  148-44;  and  S.  L.  Pressey,  p.  144-47.  The  following 
topics  are  discussed:  (1)  The  writer's  conception  of  "intelligence,"  and  the  beat 
means  for  measuring  intelligence  by  group  tests :  (2)  What  are  the  most  crucial 
"  next  steps  "  in  research  ? 

The  following  authors  appear  In  the  April  symposium:  V.  A.  C.  Henmoo, 
p.  195-98 ;  Joseph  Peterson,  p.  198-201 ;  L.  L.  Thuratone,  p.  201-7 ;  Herbert 
Woodrow,  p.  207-10 ;  W.  P.  Dearborn,  p.  210-12 ;  M.  B.  Haggerty,  p.  212-16. 

838.  Keener,  E.  £.    The  use  of  measurements  in  a  small  city  school  system. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  201-6,  March  1921. 

Dlacuasea  the  work  of  a  department  of  measurements  which  was  established  Id 
the  public  schools  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1919.  The  aim  of  the  department  i» 
to  make  standard  tests  available  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

339.  Kohs,  8.  C.    The  Mock-design  tests.    Journal  of  experimental  psychology, 

3:  857-76,  October  1920. 

"  These  teats,"  says  the  writer,  **  fall  into  the  category  of  *  performance  tests  •" 
and  have  been  standardised  to  meaaure  IntelUgence.  They  have  been  purposely 
deTlaed  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  language.*'  Gives  directions  for  applying  testa^ 
niuatrated. 

340.  MacDonald,   Arthur.     Physical   and   mental   examination   of  American 

soldier&    Modem  medicine,  3 :  12^-83,  February  1921. 

Describee  the  mental  and  pbysical  teata  used  in  the  Army  to  determine  the 
fltaeaa  of  soldiers  in  the  Initial  selective  draft  of  1917.  A  statistical  nnd  social 
study. 

341.  Madsen,  I.  N.    Group  intelligence  tests  as  a  means  of  prognosis  in  higb 

school.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  43-62,  January  1921. 

Poaeibllltlea  of  using  the  Alpha  army  teat,  which  waa  given  to  about  one  and 
a  half  million  men  in  the  army  and  became  available  for  pobUc  use  at  the  cloee 
of  the  war.  The  study  is  based  on  resulta  obtained  from  the  hiffh  schools  ar 
Madison,  Wis. ;  Bockford,  111. ;  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  and  from  three  high  schoola 
at  Omaha,  Neb.     ' 
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342.  Mead,  Arthur  B.    Tendencies  in  educational  measurements.    Educational 

review,  61 :  117-27,  February  1921. 

Dlscnsses  the  essential  features  of  the  principal  educational  measurements. 
Says  that  to  be  scientific  we  will  do  best  to  make  claims  on  the  basts  of  data, 
and  not  endeavor  to  measure  all  human  mental  functions  with  a  test  devised  to 
measure  but  a  few. 

343.  Mensenkamp,  L.  £.    Tests  of  mathematical  ability  and  their  prognostic 

values.    A  discussion  of  the  Rogers  tests.     School  science  and  mathe- 
maUcs,  21 :  150-62,  February  1921. 

344.  Morton,  B.  L.    The  value  of  a  handwriting  scale  to  an  untrained  teacher. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  133-37,  February  1921. 

345.  Nifenecker,  Eugene  A.    Grade  norms  for  the  New  York  city  penmanship 

scale.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  808-37,  December  1920. 

The  scale  represents  the  muscular-movement  method  of  writing,  adopted  by  the 
New  York  schools.  The  scale  is  constructed  from  the  product  of  thib  system  of 
penmanship. 

346.  O'Brien,  Francis  J.    A  quantitative  investigation  of  the  effect  of  mode  of 

presentation  upon  the  process  of  learning.     American  journal  of  psy- 
chology, 32:  249-83,  April  1921. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  investigation  significant  words  were  used ;  in  the  second 
half,  nonsense-syllables.  A  study  made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Clark 
university. 

347.  O'Hem,  Joseph  P.    The  development  of  a  chart  for  attainments  in  reading. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  180-94,  March  1921. 

A  study  based  on  an  investigation  made  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  tests  revealed  that  practically  no  special  attention  was  being 
given  to  the  matter  of  correct  **  Interpretation  "  of  the  material  read. 

348.  Peterson,  Joseph.    The  growth  of  intelligence  and  the  intelligence  quotient 

Joumisd  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  148-64,  March  1921. 

A  general  criticism  of  intelligence  tests  and  their  interpreUtion.  Thi.s  article 
is  followed  by  a  reply  by  F.  N.  Freeman,  p.  155-58. 

349.  '"'intner,  Budolf  and  Marshall,  Helen.     Results  of  the  combined  mental- 

euucational  survey  tests.    .Tournal  of  educational  psychology,  12:  82-91, 
February  1921. 

An  effort  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of  classification  In  the  school. 

350.  and  Reamer,  Jeannette.    Individual  differences  measured  by  psy- 
chological tests.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  66 :  168-81,  March  1921. 

A  comparison  between  the  congeultally  and  the  adventitiously  deaf,  between 
the  two  sexes,  and  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  child. 

351.  Pressey,  L.  C.  and  Skeel,  H.  V.     A  group  test  for  measuring  reading 

vocabulary  in  the  first  grade.    Elementary  journal,  21 :  304-9,  December 
1920. 

352.  Bogers,  Agnes  L.     Intelligence  tests  and  educational  progress.     Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  110-16,  February  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  intelligence  tests,  and  says  that  only  by  combining  tests 
of  general  intelligence  with  tests  of  the  specific  abilities  demanded  by  the  college 
curriculum  shall  we  secure  an  ideal  student  body  in  our  higher  institutions. 

353.  Buml,  Beardsley.    Reconstruction  in  mental  tests.    Journal  of  philosophy, 

18:  181-85,  March  31,  1921. 

Bays  that  the  need  of  to-day  Is  for  a  clarification  of  the  concepts  and  hypotheses 
underlying  the  mental  test  field ;  which  may  in  time  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  theory  of  measurement  that  will  be  consistent  with  our  best  knowledge  of 
mental  life. 
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354.  Sayrs,  W.  C.    What  should  be  the  character  of  an  Bni^ish  test?    Bduca- 

tlooal  review,  61 :  138-47,  February  1821. 

The  test  ■honld  be  a  teat  of  memory;  It  ehoiild  find  oat  eomething  of  the 
pupils'  power  of  seneraliiation ;  and  it  should  offer  the  pupil  an  original  problem 
which  shall  determine  approximately  the  wealth  of  his  "  spiritual  storehouse." 

355.  Schwegler,  B.  A.    A  comparative  study  of  the  intelligence  of  white  and 

colored  children.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  83&-48,  December 
1920., 

Results  of  a  study  of  116  pupils  drawn  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  Junior  high  school  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Writer  says:  "In  all  functions 
that  involve  Intensive  concentration  of  attention  on  complex  subjective'  activities 
of  a  rational  type  the  white  group  has  a  distinctly  greater  ability." 

356.  Smith,  L.  0.    Mental  tests  in  primary  grades.    Middle-west  school  review, 

13 :  6-7,  February  1921. 

357.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Whitmire,  Ethel  D.    Age  and  grade  norms  for  the 

national  intelligence  tests,  scales  A  and  B.    Journal  of  educational  re- 
search, 3 :  124-32,  February  1921. 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  public  schools  of  Vallejo,  California,  on  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16  inclusive. 

858.  Valentine,  P.  F.     A  study  in  intelligence  and  educational  correlations. 

Journal  of  education,  3 :  207-17,  March  1921. 

A  study  carried  out  with  a  unit  group  of  seventh*grade  pupils  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Fresno,  California.  An  experiment  made  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  intelligence  scale  as  an  instrument  in  the  regrading  and  regrouping  of 
pupils. 

859.  Witham,  K  C.    Witham's  standard  geography  tests.    Cambridge,  Mass., 

J.  L.  Hammett  company  [1921]     Directions  and  8  pams.    8°. 

« 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
PROJECT  METHOD. 

860.  Orinstead,  Wren  Jones.    The  project  method  in  beginning  Lutln.    Classi- 

cal journal,  16 :  388-98,  April  1921. 

Writer  is  -from  the  Bastem  Kentucky  state  normal  school.  His  paper  was 
delivered  as  an  address  before  the  foreign  language  section  of  the  Southwestern 
Ohio  teachers'  association  at  Cincinnati,  October  29,  1020. 

361.  Hendricks,  B.  Clifford.     The  project  as  a  teaching  unit  in  high-school 

physics.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21:  163-72,  February  1921. 

Says  that  the  subject  matter  should  be  drawn  from  the  community  life  or 
be  closely  related  to  it  though  not  neglecting  the  subjects  relating  to  the  more 
general  world  community. 

362.  Stevenson,  John  Alf ord.    The  project  method  of  teaching.    New  York,  The 

MacmiUan  company,  1921.     xvi,  805  p.    12'.     (Modern  teacher's  series, 
ed.  by  W.  C.  Bagley) 

Considers  from  a  new  point  of  view  a  method  of  teaching  which  is  attracting 
great  attention  at  present. 

368.  Trafton,  G.  H.     Project  teaching  in  general  science.    School  science  and 
mathematics,  21 :  315-22,  April  1921. 

Gives  an  outlin<»  of  projects  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 
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364.  Wells,  Kargaret  SUsabeth.    A  project  cunicoliim ;  dealing  with  tlie  proj- 

ect as  a  means  of  organizing  tlie  ciuTicaliim  of  tbe  Momentary  sdiooL 
Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Uppincott  company  [1921]  xi,  388  p. 
plates.    12*.    (Lippincott's  school  project  series,  ed.  hy  W.  P.  RnssdL) 

This  book  preeents  details  of  an  interpretatioii  of  the  project  method  worked 
out  by  the  author  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Her  system 
comprises  a  major  project  for  each  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  large  enough 
to  provide  a  basis  for  most  of  the  work  of  that  grade  throaghoot  the  year. 
Within  each  major  project  there  are  minor  related  projects  which  provide  the 
immediate  activities  making  op  the  daily  school  work.  For  ose  where  the  pro- 
posed organisation  is  not  adopted  as  a  whole,  the  book  suggests  many  ways 
of.  connecting  the  life  interests  and  environing  sctivities  of  children  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  nsnal  school  studies. 

VISUAL  DiSTBUCnON. 

365.  Balcom,  A.  G.    The  place  of  motion  pictures  in  education.    Moving  picture 

age,  4 :  12, 18,  F^ruary  1021. 

366.  Binder,  Bussell  F.    A  suggestion  for  a  national  educational  film  service  for 

educational  institutions.  Visual  education,  2:  27-31,  45,  56,  58,  60,  62, 
February  1921. 

367.  Hult^ren,  C.  L.    Teaching  English  to  foreigners  throng  motion  pictures. 

Visual  education,  1 :  25-28,  September-October  1920. 

368.  Jordan.  Biverda  Harding.    Visual  aids  and  class  room  methods.    Visual 

education.  2 :  22-25,  January  1921. 

369.  Omdorff ,  Karguerite.    A  motion  picture  project.    Visual  education,  2 :  11- 

19,  52,  liarch  1921. 

Describes  a  method  employed  by  the  writer  in  the  Indianspolis  public  schools. 

« 

370.  Poffenberger,   A.    T.     Motion   pictures   and   crime.     Scientific   monthly, 

12:  336-39,  AprU  1921. 

Says  tliat  the  purely  commercisl  spirit  of  motion  picture  production  should 
be  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  social  welfare  and  education.  Shows  the  effects  of 
motion  pictures  on  the  youthful  mind. 

OTHER  uanBtms. 

371.  Ooodlander,  Mabel  R.     Education  through  experi«)ce;  a  four  year  ex- 

periment in  the  Ethical  culture  school.  Pub.  by  the  Bureau  of  educa- 
tional experiments  in  co-operatieo  with  the  Parents  and  teachers  associa- 
tion. Ethical  culture  schooL  New  York,  1921.  36  p.  illus.  8*.  (On 
cover:  Bureau  of  educational  experiments.    Bulletin  na  10.) 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

KBADDMSb 

372.  Anderson,  C.  J.  and  Merton,  Elda.     Remedial  wc^^k  in  silent  reading. 

Elementary  school  Journal,  21:  336-^  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  sn  sttempt  to  indiiiduallae  rlssn 
room  teaching  ia  reading  so  that  the  pupils  cooM  be  ^Ten  remedial  ticatmsat 
according  to  their  particular  needs. 
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373.  Burgess,  May  Ayres.    The  measurement  of  silent  reading.    New  York  city, 

Department  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1921]  163  p.  diagrs. 
tables.    12*. 

This  study  arises  from  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  reliable  measurements  of 
ability  In  reading,  whfch  is  the  most  important  single  subject  to  be  learned  by  a 
child.  The  book  describes  a  new  scale  for  silent  reading,  Picture  supplement 
scale  1,  which  has  been  derised  by  the  Department  of  education  of  the  Russell 
Sage  foundation.  The  experiments  upon  which  the  scale  is  based,  are  narrated, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  involved.  It  is  believed  that  this  scale 
is  well  adapted  for  testing  the  exact  ability  to  be  measured,  and  is  comparatively 
free  from  extraneous  elements,  which  might  vitiate  the  results. 

374.  Buswell,  G.  T.    The  relationship  between  eye-perception  and  voice-response 

In  reading.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  217-27,  April  1921. 

375.  Kauf mann,  Myrtle  L.    Planning  the  use  of  varied  reading  materials.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  21 :  380-89,  January  1921. 

Work  of  primary  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

376.  O'Brien,  John  Anthony.    Silent  reading,  with  special  reference  to  methods 

for  developing  speed.  A  study  in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921,  xvii,  289  p.  charts,  tables.    12*. 

377.  Waldman,  Bessie.     Definite  Improvement  of  reading  ability  in  a  fourth- 

grade  class.    Elementary  school  journal,  21:  273-80,  December  1920. 

Study  was  made  as  a  part  of  class  work  in  a  course  entitled  "  Special  problems 
in  teaching,"  given  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  by  Miss  Frances  Jenkins. 
Members  of  the  class  were  experlencd  teachers.  The  main  problem  was :  How  to 
accelerate  the  silent-reading  rate  of  a  selected  number  of  poor  readers. 

ENGLISH^ND  COMPOSITION. 

378.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 

meeting,  Chicago,  November  25-27,  1920.  (W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  secretary, 
Chicago  normal  college,  Chicago,  111.)  English  journal,  10:  39-60,  Janu- 
ary 1921. 

379.  Buddy,  Edward  A.    A  cooperative  course  in  English  comiposltion  for  stu- 

dents in  technical  courses.    English  Journal,  10:  201-7,  April  1921. 

Describes  the  operation  of  a  cooperative  course  in  English  composition  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  at  the  Montana  state  college.  The  objects  of 
the  course  are:  (1)  "To  relate  the  work  done  in  English  to  the  work  done  in 
the  student's  technical  courses;  (2)  to  secure  close  cooperation  between  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  the  technical  departments  in  planning  the  course,  and  in 
the  business  of  criticism  and  correction  of  the  work  done ;  (3)  to  make  the  work 
effective  for  the  student  by  supplying,  whenever  possible,  an  actual  audience  for 
him  to  address." 

380.  Hickman,  Lucian  O.     The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature  in  the 

high  schools  of  Indiana.    English  journal,  10 :  142-59,  March  1921. 

Discussed  under  three  heads:  (1)  Course  of  study;  (2)  preparation  of  teach- 
ers; and  (3)  work  of  the  teacher. 

381.  Hosic,  James  F.    The  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    English 

journal,  10 :  1-10,  January  1921. 

Presidential  address,  delivered  before  the  Council,  November  26,  1920.  Gives 
an  historical  r^sum^  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Council. 

382.  McOregror,  A.  Laura.    Supervised  study  in  English  for  junior  high  school 

grades.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    xli,  220  p.    12*. 

Illustrates  a  technlc  for  the  treatment  of  the  English  lesson  in  Junior  high 
schools  where  the  lengthened  period  of  60,  70,  or  80  minutes  prevails. 
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383.  Payne,  Althea  A.    Education  for  leisure  as  well  as  for  vocation.    English 

journal,  10:  208-16,  April  1921. 

LlmitB  the  dlscnaslon  to  the  field  of  BngJUh. 

384.  Pound,  Louise.    What  should  be  expected  of  the  teacher  of  English.    Eng- 

lish Journal,  10:  179-86,  April  1921. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  topics :  (1)  The  teacher  and  **  oat- 
side  reading'*;  (2)  the  pupils  and  the  **  classics '* ;  and  (3)  the  teacher  and 
•*  citizenship." 

385.  Sleezer,  Margaret  M.    A  truly  democratic  school  paper.    E^nglish  Journal, 

10:  193-200,  April  1921. 

Activities  of  the  high  school  Journal  in  the  Senn  high  school,  Chicago,  IlL 

386.  Wilson,  O.  M.     Locating  the  language  errors  of  children.     Elementary 

school  Journal,  21 :  290-96,  December  1920. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  studies  made  in  the  schools  of  Conncrsville,  Kan- 
sas City,  Boise,  Cincinnati,  etc.  The  Connersville  study,  for  example,  showed 
that  if  **  the  ten  most  common  errors  were  corrected,  51  per  cent  of  all  oral 
language  mistakes  made  by  children  would  be  eliminated.'*  Writer  gives  the 
ten  most  common  mistakes  from  five  stadies. 

LITERATURE. 

387.  Blair,  F.  H.     On  the  teaching  of  literature.    EngUsh  Journal.  10 :  187-92, 

AprU  1921. 

Although  recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  oral  emphasis,  the  author  says 
that  the  dynamic  teaching  of  literature  is  "  the  very  heart  of  the  English  teach- 
ing process." 

388.  Clark,   A.   Bess.     Another  observation   from  problem  Ehiglish  teaching. 

Education,  41 :  371-80,  February  1921.' 

Cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  poetry.  Method  used  in  Chlshotm  high 
school,  Minnesota,  described. 

389.  McMurphy,  Susannah  J.    Backgrounds  for  a  survey  course.    EiUglish  Jour- 

nal, 10:  68-79,  February  1921. 

High  school  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 

390.  Smith,  Beed.    .  .  .  Poetry  in  the  high  school.    CJolumbla,  S.  C.  The  Uni- 

versity, 1921.    79  p.    8*.     (BuUetin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
no.  94.    Jan.,  1921) 

391.  Yeomans,  Edward.    Literature  in  the  grades.    Atlantic  monthly,  127 :  328- 

37,  March  1921. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

392.  Brackett,  Haven  D.     Shall  it  be  Latin  or  Greek?    Educational  review, 

61 :  334-45,  Aprtl  1921. 

A  study  based  on  statistics  collected  from  the  26  New  England  liberal  arts 
colleges,  showing  how  many  students  in  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year 
1919-20  were  enrolled  in  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  respectively.  A  plea  for 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 

393.  Statistics  of  Latin  and  Greek  In  the  New  England  colleges.    Classi- 
cal Journal,  16 :  363-65,  March  1921. 

394.  Cobbs,  Mary  L.    Latin,  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  new  curriculum.    Edu- 

cation, 41 :  361-66,  February  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  classics.  Quotes  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  as  to  the  value 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  curriculum. 

395.  Committee  on  the  Junior  high  school  syllabus  in  Latin.     Report     [Al- 

bany] University  of  the  state  of  New  York  [1920]    73  p.    8". 

Members  of  committee :  T.  A.  Miller,  Rochester.  N.  Y. :  A.  T.  Otis,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  T.  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  University ;  M.  D.  Gray,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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396.  Oreene,  William  C.   The  study  of  classics  as  an  experience  of  life.    Classi- 

cal Journal,  16:  280-88,  February  1»21. 

Dwells  on  the  political,  eodal  and  ethical  development  of  the  Greeka  and 
Romans.    Supplementary  studies  aside  from  grammar  and  translation  exercises. 

397.  Sauz^,  E.  B.  de.    Problems  of  flrs^year  Latin.    Classical  journal,  16: 889- 

45,  March  1921. 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  first-year  Latin  course,  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Cleyeland  pubUc  schools. 

398.  Wier,  M.  C.    Latin  and  Greek  as  aids  to  English  composition.    Classical 

Journal,  16:  326-38,  March  1921. 

The  grammatical  and  rhetorical  advantages  of  the  classics  discussed. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

399.  Bronk,  Isabelle.    Attainable  aims  in  modem  language  teaching  in  colleges ; 

or,  what  may  we  safely  hope  to  accomplish  in  modern  language  courses 
in  college.    Modern  language  journal,  5 :  179-85,  January  1921. 

Urges  among  other  things  the  importance  of  free  composition  in  the  modem 
foreign  language  departments. 

400.  Denbigh,  John  H.    Foreign  languages  In  American  high  schools.    Modem 

language  journal,  5 :  237-48,  February  1921. 

Advocates  the  proper  preparation  and  the  employment  of  American-bom  teach- 
ers for  secondary  school  foreign  language  work — but  they  should  be  in  almost 
every  case  prepared  in  part  by  residence  abroad. 

40L  Heuser,  Frederick  W.  J.     Regents'  examinations  in  German.     Modem 
language  journal,  5 :  186-99,  January  1921. 

Discusses  the  improvement  in  modem  language  instmction  in  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  state. 

402.  Walker,  Blanche.    What  we  can  learn  from  the  French  methods  of  teach- 

ing French.    English  leaflet,  221 :  2-10,  February  1921, 
Describes  the  French  method  of  teaching  language. 

403.  Warshaw,  J.     Teachers'  courses  In  Spanish.    Modem  language  journal, 

5:200-0,  January  1921. 

404.  Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.    Spanish  in  the  high  school ;  a  handbook  of  methods 

with  special  reference  to  the  Junior  high  schools.    2d  ed.,  rev.    Chicago, 
New  York  [etc.]  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1921.    x,  284  p.    12». 

405.  Williams,  C.  Scott.    Visualizing  the  verb  forms  in  Spanish.    Modern  lan- 

guage joumal,  5 :  317-19,  March  1921. 

MATHEBiATICS. 

406.  Brown,  J.   C.     The  geometry  of  the  Junior  high  school.     Mathematics 

teacher.  14:64-70,  Febmary  1921. 

Says  that  the  mathematics  of  the  school  has  not  been  sufficiently  related  to 
the  mathematics  of  life  outside  the  school.  Argues  that  the  course  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  Junior  high  school  should  be  a  unit;  the  best  possible  course  for 
the  pupil  whether  he  does  or  does  not  continue  through  the  senior  high  school. 

407.  Buckingham,  B.  B.     Mathematical  ability  as  related  to  general  intelli- 

gence.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21:  205-15,  March  1921. 

Concludes  that  mathematical  ability  is  in  no  small  degree  sul  generis.  Submits 
data  drawn  from  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  research  regarding  in- 
telligence tests  in  mathematics  made  in  the  schools  of  Urbana,  111.,  and  Chicago, 
III.,  also  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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408.  Henderson,  Archibald.     The  teaching  of  geometry.     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

[The  University]  1920.    49  p.    8*.     (The  University  of  North  Carolina 
record,  Oct,  1920.    no.  181.    Extension  series  no.  39.) 

409.  Myers,  G.  W.    Outstanding  pedagogical  principles  now  functioning  in  high 

school  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  57-63,  February  1921. 

410.  Overman,  James  Bobert.    Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

Chicago,  New  Torl£,  Lyons  and  Camahan  [1920]     v,  340  p.    12*. 

411.  Schmitt,  Clara.     £}xtreme  retardation  in  arithmetic.    Elementary  school 

Journal,  21 :  529-47.  March  1921. 

Says  that  the  number  defects  of  children  discovered  in  an  investigation  by 
the  writer  were  largely  the  results  of  defects  in  the  educational  process  rather 
than  defects  in  the  innate  mental  make  up  of  the  pupils. 

412.  Symposium  of  discussion  on  the  National  committee  report  on  junior  high 

school  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14:  16-41,  January  1921. 

Reprints  of  parts  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  National  committee  report  on  Junior  high 
school  mathematics,  followed  by  discussions.  The  complete  report  is  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Secondary  school  circular,  1920,  no.  6. 

413.  Thomdike,  E.  L.    The  psychology  of  drill  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational psychology,  12 :  183-94,  April  1921. 

414.  Van  Denberg)  Joseph  K.    Articulation  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 

mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  8S-94,  February  1921. 

Says  that  the  unity  and  continuity  in  and  between  senior  and  Junior  schools 
can  be  successfully  secured  by  compelling  the  teachers  of  the  two  schools  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other's  work. 

415.  Young,  J.  W.    The  work  of  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  re- 

quirements.   Mathematics  teacher,  14:  5-15,  January  1921. 

The  National  committee,  organized  in  1916  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mathe- 
matical association  of  America,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  whole  field  of 
mathematical  education,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  Improvement  of 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching. 

SCIENCE. 

416.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Contribution  of  biological  sciences  to  universal  second- 

ary education.     School  science  and  mathematics,  21:  103-15,  February 
1921. 

Contends  that  biological  studies  for  universal  secondary  education  should  be 
largely  social  in  their  objective. 

417.  Downing,  Elliot  B.    The  scientific  basis  of  science  teaching.    Science,  n.  8. 

53 :  250-52.  March  18,  1921. 

Among  other  things  recommends  that  the  science  teachers  of  the  country  be 
organised  into  a  national  association. 

418.  Osborne,  C.  E.    How  may  local  interest  in  chemistry  be  increased?    School 

science  and  mathematics,  21 :  128-34,  February  1921. 

Presents  an  outline  for  a  chemistry  exhibit.  Work  accomplished  in  popularizing 
chemistry  at  the  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  township  high  school,  Oak  Park,  111. 

419.  Powers,  S.  B.    The  achievement  of  high  school  and  freshman  college  stu- 

dents in  chemistry.     School  science  and  mathematics,  21:366-77,  April 
1921. 

420.  Slosson,   Edwin  E.     A  new  agency  for   the  popularization  of  science. 

Science,  53 :  321-23.  April  8,  1921. 

Discusses  the  dissemination  of  scientific  Information  among  schools  and  colleges 
by  a  new  institution,  the  Science  service,  which  has  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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421.  Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.    Aspects  of  biology  in  general  science  and  the  aims  to 

be  attained.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  807-15,  April  1921. 

DiBcusseB  the  Importance  of  biology  in  the  high  school  curriculum  as  an  agency 
In  sex  education. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

422.  Atwood,  W.  W.    The  new  meaning  of  geography  in  American  education. 

School  and  society,  13 :  211-218,  February  19,  1921. 

Inaugural  address  given  at  the  installation  of  the  president  of  Clark  university. 
The  author  says  that  geography  is  a  science  and  is  concerned  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world's  present  condition. 

423.  Boulg'er,  Martha  L.     The  physiography  of  northern  Italy.     Journal  of 

geography,  20:  55-66,  January  1921. 

Illustrates  **  a  type  of  humanized  geography,  i.  e. — a  type  that  establishes  the 
relation  of  physical  features  to  human  efforts  and  interests."  Includes  a  series 
of  lessons  for  ninth  year  students  in  either  Junior  or  senior  high  school. 

424.  Brown,  Bobert  M.     Home  Introduction  to   regional  geography:   Rhode 

Island.    Journal  of  geography,  20:  41-54,  February  1921. 
Discusses  the  factors  making  for  success  in  the  teaching  of  regional  geography. 

425.  Horn,  John  Louis.    A  method  of  teaching  map  geography.    Journal. of 

geography,  20 :  105-10,  March  1921. 

HISTORY. 

426.  Bullougrh,  Edward.     The  relation  of  literature  to  history.     Modem  lan- 

guages (London),  2:  37-47,  February  1921. 

Urges  the  abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  literary  history  in  schools,  hecause 
of  its  '*  infinite  complexity  and  constant  flux."  Says  that  it  is  outside  the  range 
of  Interests  and  ideas  of  children  and  even  of  adolescents. 

427.  Gullander,  Maernhllde.     The  "socialized"  recitation  in  high  school  his- 

tory.   High  school  journal,  4 :  7-8,  17-19,  January  1921. 

428.  liatourette,  K.  S.    A  history  teacher*s  confession  of  faith.    Ohio  history 

teachers*  journal,  Bulletin  no.  19,  November  1920,  p.  177-82. 

Delivered  at  the  Joint  session  of  the  Ohio  teachers*  association,  October  16, 
1920. 

429.  Tryon,  Bolla  Milton.    The  teaching  of  history  in  junior  and  senior  high 

schools.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1921]     v,  294  p. 
12*. 

MUSIC. 

430.  Music  supervisors'  national  conference.     Journal  of  proceedings  of  the 

thirteenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  22-26, 
1920.  243  p.  8^  (Miss  E.  Jane  Wisenall,  secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.) 
Contains :  1.  S.  L.  Williams :  Music  appreciation  in  the  elementary  grades.  In- 
troductory address  by  the  chairman,  p.  44-61.  2.  I.  F.  Damon :  Public  school 
piano  classes  as  I  have  known  them,  p.  69-72.  8.  D.  R.  Gebhardt :  Normal  school 
and  teachers'  college  training  for  supervisors,  p.  85-87.  4.  G.  M.  Tlndall :  Music 
appreciation  In  the  high  school,  p.  99-102.  6.  J.  W.  Seattle:  Instrumental 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  An  introduction  to  discussion,  p.  102-108.  6.  J.  P. 
Marshall :  Status  of  outside  credit  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities. 

431.  Weaver,  Paul  John.    Music  In  the  public  schools.    Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  The 

University,  1921.    11  p.    8**.     (University  of  North  Carolina.    Extension 
leaflets,    vol.  IV,  no.  6,  February  1921) 
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AST. 

482.  Chri8tensen»  Brwin  0.  Points  of  approach  in  the  teaching  of  art  history. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  11, 127-83,  January 
192L 

488.  Winslow,  L.  B.  Will  H.  Low's  paintings  in  the  New  York  state  education 
building.    American  magazine  of  art,  12 :  41-«),  February  1921. 

Article  \b  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Low*s  paintings  in  the  New  York  state 
education  building. 

BLOCUnON. 

484.  Martin,  Frederick.    The  prevention  and  correction  of  speech  defects.    Bng- 

lish  journal,  10:  20-27,  January  1021. 

485.  Beeves,  J.  Walter.    Report  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  credit 

Quarterly  Journal  of  speech  education,  7:  67-^,  February  1021. 

Discusses  college  entrance  credit  for  work  In  public  speaking  done  in  secondary 
schools.  Presents  recommendations  whi<^  were  adopted  by  the  National  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  of  speech. 

^36.  Weaver,  Andrew  T.  The  content  of  a  high  school  course  in  speech.  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  speech  education,  7:  6-12,  February  102L 

Says  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  matter  for  any 
course  must  be  its  objective, — what  we  are  designing  the  course  to  accomplish. 

DRAMATICS. 

487.  Baker,  George  P.     The  47  workshop.     Century.  101:417-26,  February 

1021. 

The  course  in  play-writing  at  Harrard  university. 

TEMPERANGR. 

488.  Stoddard,  Cora  T.    Scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 

United   States.     Scientific   temperance  Journal,  20:  211-21,  December 
1020. 


430.  Connecticut    State  department  of  health.    Health  and  safety  manual  for 
schools ;  a  guide  for  teachers.    Hartford.  1020.    50  p.    illus,    8*. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

440.  Blackburn,  Mary.     Montessori  experimaits  in  a  large  infants'  achooL 

With  an  introduction  by  Edmond  H<^mes.    London,  Constable  and  c<»n- 
pany  limited.  1020.    148  p.    front,  platea    12*. 

The  author  is  from  Kirkstall  road  council  school,  demonstration  8<^ool  for  dty 
training  college.  Leeds,  Bug. 

441.  Oroszmann.  W.  H.    Childhood  problems.    Kindergart«[i  and  first  grade, 

6:  48-^  February  1021. 

Briefly  enumerates  the  problems  of  childhood. 

442.  Owen,  Grace,  cd.    Nursery  school  education.    London,  Methuen  &  ca,  ltd. 

[10201    176  p.    pUtes,    12*. 

448.  Pratt,  Mary  B.    Kindergarten  primary  education.    Education,  41 :  888-07, 
February  1021. 

*'A  suggestiTe  course  of  study  for  experienced  teat^ers  or  for  mature  students 
in  normal  schools;  psydiologicAlly  interpreted.** 
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444.  Wheelock,  Lucy,  ed.    The  kindergarten  children*s  hour.    In  five  volumes. 

Boston,  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1920]     5  v.    lllus.    12*. 

Contents:  v.  I.  Stories  for  little  children,  comp.  by  Susan  S.  Harriman. — ▼. 
II.  Children's  occupations,  by  Maude  C.  Nash. — v.  III.  Talks  to  children,  by 
Alice  Packard. — v.  IV.  Talks  to  mothers,  by  Lucy  Wheelock. — v.  V.  Songs  with 
music,  comp.  by  Alice  M.  Wyman. 

445.  Worst,  Edward  F.    Construction  worlc  for  the  primary  grades.    Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  co.  [1920]     291  p.    lllus.    12*. 

446.  Wright,  A.  Vera  Q.    The  unrelated  family ;  l)elng  an  account  of  a  woman's 

experiment  In  child  education.  With  a  foreword  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hume 
Campbell.    London,  Jarrolds,  ltd.  [1920]     144  p.    front.,  plates.    12'. 

RURAL  LIFE  AND  CULTURE, 

447.  Boyle,  James  E.     Rural  problems  In  the  United  States.    Chicago,  A.  C. 

McClurg  &  CO.,  1921.  6  p.  1.,  142  p.  12".  (National  social  science  series, 
ed.  by  F.  L.  McVey) 

This  book  first  considers  the  basic  rural,  problem — the  question  of  the  food 
supply  of  this  nation.  Rural  conditions  and  rural  needs  are  next  taken  up. 
Then  follows  a  discussion  of  rural  institutions,  especially  the  home,  school, 
churcb,  country  store,  country  bank,  and  country  weekly  newspaper,  together 
with  a  seventh  new  institution — tbe  county  farm  and  home  bureau.  The  closing 
chapter  calls  attention  to  the  soul  of  the  rural  community,  and  suggests  means 
for  awakening  and  fostering  community  spirit  and  supplying  art,  music,  liter- 
ature, and  recreation  to  country  residents. 

448.  Fhelan,  John.     Readings  in  rural  sociology.    New  York,  The  Macmlllan 

company,  1920.    xlv,  632  p.    8". 

Contains:  Chap.  XIII,  The  country  school,  p.  337-76. — Chap.  XIV,  Other 
educational  agencies,  p.  377-410. — Chap.  XV,  The  country  church,  p.  411-64. 

449.  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.     Plans  of  rural  community  buildings. 

W.  C.  Nason,  assistant  In  rural  organization,  under  the  direction  of  C.  J. 
Galpin,  economist  Washington,  D.  C,  1921.  38  p.  lllus.  8".  (U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture,  Farmers*  bulletin  1173) 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

450.  Bagley,  W.  C.    The  aims  of  rural  education.    School  and  home  education, 

40:  12a-31,  March  1921. 

451.  Butterworth,  J.  E.    What  should  be  the  function  of  the  rural  community 

in  school  control?  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  assoda- 
tlon,  8 :  4-11,  February  1921. 

452.  Gosling,    Thomas  Warrington.     The   duty   of  Wisconsin   to   her   rural 

schools.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  53:  36-39,  February  1921. 

4ri3.  Lathrop,   Edith  A.     Dormitories   in  ccmnection   with  public  secondary 
schools.    School  review,  29 :  305-9,  April  1921. 

454.  Nebraska.     Department  of  public  instruction.     Nebraska  rural  school 

standards.  Lincoln,  State  of  Nebraska,  Department  of  public  Instruc- 
tion [1920]     20  p.    illus.    8». 

455.  Olrich,  Mabel  S.    Health  and  the  rural  teacher.    Survey,  45 :  727,  February 

19,  1921. 

Work  of  the  Health  service  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Red  Cross  in  study- 
ing health  conditions  of  rural-school  teachers.     Gives  statistics  of  results  obtained. 

456.  Schools  and  rural  life.     Survey,  46 :  57-58,  April  9,  1921. 

Work  In  Weld  county,  Colorado,  described. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

457.  High  school  conference,  TTrbana,  IlL     Proceedings  of  the  High  school 

conference  of  November  18, 19  and  20, 1920.  Issued  from  the  High  school 
visitor's  office.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1921.  807  p.  8*.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  14,  December  6, 1920) 

Containi :  1.  H.  A.  UolllRter :  Why  Is  a  conference,  p.  0-16.  2.  David  Felm- 
ley  :  Report  of  the  Committoe  on  the  training  of  teachers,  p.  16-19.  8.  O.  W. 
Caldwell :  Contribution  of  biological  sciences  to  universal  secondary  education, 
p.  26-38.  4.  D.  W.  Potts :  Synopsis  of  report  on  part-time  schools — finance,  p. 
84-39.  5.  T.  J.  McCormacls:  Civic  education,  p.  43-51.  6.  H.  G.  Schmidt:  An 
analysis  of  wealth  as  an  objective  In  education,  p.  64-71.  7.  Reports  from  col- 
leges and  universities  regarding  the  acceptance  of  general  science  as  a  colleg* 
entrance  subject,  p.  88-94.  8.  C.  W.  Odell :  Latin  tests,  p.  118-18.  9.  A.  Lu 
Nichols :  Commercial  geography  material  and  its  use,  p.  127-33.  10.  P.  B.  Belt- 
ing :  The  development  of  high  school  spirit  as  a  factor  in  supervision,  p.  186-40. 
11.  Bssie  Chamberlain :  Literary  attitudes  and  reactions  of  boys  and  girls,  p. 
149-67.  12.  C.  H.  Dalton :  Libraries  for  the  manual  art  teacher  and  class,  p. 
192-97.  18.  L.  E.  Wensenkamp :  Tests  of  mathematical  ability  and  their  prog- 
nostic value — a  discussion  of  the  Rogers  tests,  p.  201-11.  14.  H.  P.  Pettlt  and 
Flora  B.  Balck:  What  are  reasonable  things  which  the  colleges  may  expect  from 
high  schools  in  mathematics,  p.  216-21.  16.  A.  W.  Clevenger :  Observations  on 
the  high  school  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  p.  224-30.  16.  A.  A.  Harding: 
The  high  school  band :  its  personnel  and  organization,  p.  248-64.  17.  P.  E.  Belt- 
ing :  The  educational  value  of  physical  education,  p.  266-60.  18.  Henry  Crew : 
The  bearing  of  recent  research  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics,  p.  268-72. 

458.  National  association  of  secondary  school  principals.     Fourth  yearbook. 

Pub.  by  the  Association,  1920.  114  p.  8*.  (H.  V.  Church,  secretary. 
Cicero,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  O.  W.  Caldwell :  Some  factors  in  tralniug  for  leadership,  p.  2-13. 
2.  E.  W.  Butterfleld  :  The  program  of  the  small  high  school,  p.  17-22.  8.  Report 
of  the  committee  on  social  studies  In  the  high  school,  p.  29-48.  4.  C.  O.  Davis: 
Training  for  citizenship  in  the  North  central  association  of  secondary  schools,  p. 
46-64.  6.  C.  O.  Ruggles :  Social  and  business  studies  in  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  p.  71-80.  6.  W.  D.  Reeve:  Homojrencous  grouping  of 
high  school  students  by  means  of  psychological  tests,  p.  81-04.  7.  A.  Wanner : 
The  industrial  co-operative  course  of  study  in  the  York  high  school,  York,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  its  scope  and  character,  p.  94-96. 

4^.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  actual  objectives  of  the  present-day  high  school. 
School  review,  29 :  256-72,  April  1921. 

A  Study  based  on  the  dally  programs  of  classes,  conducted  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  school  year  1920-21,  of  61  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Discusses  the  amount  of  effort  made  to  achieve  vocational,  dvlc. 
and  health  objectives,  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

400.  Edmonson,  J.  B.     Some  tentative  standards  for  Junior  high  schools,  with 
criticisms.    American  school  board  Journal,  62:  33-34,  February  1921. 

Reports  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  classification  of  six-year,  senior 
and  Junior  high  schools  of  the  North  central  commission  on  secondary  schools. 

461.  Foster,  Herbert  H.    Principles  of  teaching  in  secondary  education.    New 

York.  Chicago  [etc.]  Charles  Scrlbner*s  sons  [1921]    xvill,  367  p.    12*. 

Makes  a  protest  against  formalism  and  mechanism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
sympathetic procedure  on  the  other.  The  point  of  view  Is  functional,  in  that  In 
each  step  there  is  a  procedure  from  discovery  of  aim  to  adaptation  of  process  to 
aim.  Holds  that  certain  general  principles  of  method  are  valid  in  all  of  the 
studies  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

462.  Lull,  Herbert  G.  and  Wilson,  H.  B.     The  redirection  of  high-school  In- 

struction. Philadelphia,  London  [etc.]  J.  B.  Lipplncott  company  [1921] 
286  p.  tables,  diagi*s.  12".  (Llpplncotfs  school  project  series,  ed.  by 
W.  P.  Russell) 

The  central  problem  announced  for  this  book  is  to  discover  and  organize  the 
functional  elements  of  high-school  instruction.  The  view  that  the  school  Is  an 
instrument  of  social  interpretation,  social  adjustment,  and  social  control  Is  main- 
tained throughout. 
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463.  Morrison,  Henry  C.    Studies  in  high  school  procedure :  II.  Half  learning ; 

III.  Masterj'.  School  review,  29 :  106-18,  182-97,  February,  March,  1921. 
No.  II  discusses  the  theory  upon  which  the  various  high-school  courses  are 
set  and  administered.  Contends  thiit  the  whole  process  of  administration  tends 
to  he  a  thinir  apart  from  teaching  and  learning.  The  final  paper  of  the  series 
Emphasizes  the  value  of  the  concept  of  mastery,  the  old  notion  that  what  Is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

464.  Mort,  Paul  B*  and  Derricks,  Bobert  K.    An  accounting  of  general  values 

in  the  small  high  school  curriculum.    School  review,  29:  119-34,  Febru- 
ary 1921. 

A  study  based  on  replies  from  a  questionnaire  sent  In  1916-17  to  the  874  gradu- 
ates of  the  10  township  high  schools  In  Wabash  county,  Indiana.  Emphasizes  the 
effects  of  social  affairs,  athletics,  association  with  teachers  and  students,  citizen- 
ship trend  of  the  system  of  school  government,  scholarship  contests,  and  good 
will  tendency  of  grading  and  recitation  systems. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

465.  Allen,  Bessie  M.    A  two-year  normal  school  curriculum  for  the  training  of 

teachers   of  home   economics.     Educational   administration   and    super- 
>ision,  7:  85-90,  February  1921. 

466.  Almack,  John  C.    Teacher  training  in  Oregon  high  schools.    Eugene,  Orel?., 

University  of  Oregon,  1921.    61  p.    charts,  tables.  8*.    (Commonwealth  re- 
view of  the  University  of  Oregon,  n.  s.  vol.  Ill,  no.  1,  January  1921) 

467.  Bagrley,  William  C.    The  nation's  debt  to  the  normal  schools.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7:  195-204,  April  1921. 

Address  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  National  council  of  normal-school  pre^ildents 
and  principals  to  Members  of  Congress,  February  24.  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  normal  schools. 

468.  Beatty,  Willard  W.    A  normal  school  course  in  sociology  introductory  to 

work  in  the  social  studies.     American  journal  of  sociology,  26:  573-80, 
March  1921. 

Course  In  civic  sociology  used  In  the  State  normal  school,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

469.  Burgess,  W.  Bandolph.     The  education  of  teachers  in  fourteen  states. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  161-72,  March  1921. 

A  comparison  of  the  records  of  14  states  for  1918  shows  that  Massachusetts 
has  the  largest  per  cent  of  trained  teachers.  The  eastern  states  In  general  show 
high  records  and  the  southern  and  middle  western  states  lower  records. 

470.  Bumham,  William  H.    A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  mental  hygiene  in  the 

normal  schools.    Mental  hygiene,  5:  19-45,  January  1921. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  National  committee  for 
mental  hygiene  to  the  public  and  private  normal  and  training  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Gives  suggestions  for  a  course,  and  emphasizes  Its  Importance  to 
the  teacher. 

471.  Fontaine,  Mary  B.    A  program  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  com- 

position for  Junior  high  schools.    Educational  administration  and  super- 
vision, 7:  205^16,  April  1921. 

Proposes  to  separate  the  teaching  of  composition  from  the  teaching  of  literature. 

472.  Gray,  William  S.    The  use  of  a  time-record  blank  In  the  standardization 

and  supervision  of  student- teaching  courses.    Educational  administration 
and  supervision,  7:  121-32,  March  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  time-record  blanks  to  general  supervisors. 

473.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    The  training  of  teachers  to  supervise  study.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  7:  160-65,  March  1921. 

Describes  the  methods  of  cooperative  training  of  teachers  In  the  University 
of  Cincinnati ;  a  plan  whereby  flfth-year  students,  that  is,  students  who  have 
received  their  A.  B.  degree,  are  assigned  to  half-time  teaching  In  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  of  the  city. 
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474.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.    An  evening  course  for  the  training  of  trade  teachers. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  28-38,  January  1921. 

475.  Kirkley,  J.  A.    Virtues  and  defects  of  normal  school  training  as  seen  by 

graduates  of  two,  five,  and  ten  years'  service.    Educational  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  7:  103-10,  February  1921. 

Sums  up  the  outstanding  points  of  weakness  in  normal-school  training  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Teaching  the  principles  of  education  too  abstractly;  (b)  giving  courses 
in  a  superficial  manner ;  (o)  devoting  relatively  too  much  time  to  how  to  teach 
and  not  enough  time  to  what  to  teach ;  (d)  a  failure  to  make  such  differentiations 
in  the  work  as  will  prepare  the  teacher  to  teach  expertly  well  in  some  one  field. 

476.  Manchester,  0.  I#.  and  Blair,  Francis  Q.    The  normal  school  crisis.    Issued 

by  Francis  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Springfield* 
111.,  1921.    34  p.    diagrs.    8'. 

477.  Patterson,  Herbert.    The  place  of  observation  in  practice-teaching  courses. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision  7 :  190-94,  April  1921. 

Says  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  should  he  in  accord  with  the  psychology 
taught  in  our  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

478.  Pickett,  Lalla  H.    Observation  and  student  teaching  in  summer  sessions. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  39-50,  January  1921. 

Says  that  adequate  facilities  should  be  provided  for  doing  work  of  as  high 
standard  and  under  as  typical  school-room  conditions  as  the  practice  teaching 
of  the  regular  year. 

479.  Prichard,  Mahala  D.    A  suggested  course  of  lessons  in  social  relations  for 

prospective  teachers.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7: 
175-80,  March  1921. 

480.  Symonds,  Percival  M.     Subject  matter  courses  in  mathematics  for  the 

professional  preparation  of  Junior  high  school  teachers.  Educational 
administration  and  supervision,  7 :  61-76,  February  1921. 

Presents  a  constructive  program  in  mathematics,  together  with  the  present 
status  of  the  mathematical  preparation  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS, 

481.  American  association  of  university  professors.     Annual  meeting.    Con- 

stitution and  list  of  members.  Report  on  Washburn  college.  Boston, 
Mass.,  American  association  of  university  professors,  1921.  137  p.  8*. 
{Its  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  nos.  1-2,  January-February  1921)  (H.  W.  Tyler, 
secretary,  222  Charles  River  road,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

482.  Amett,  Trevor.    Teachers*  salaries  in  certain  endowed  colleges  and  uni- 

versities in  the  United  States.  New  York  city.  General  education  board, 
1921.  42  p.  chart,  tables.  8°.  (Publications  of  the  General  education 
board.    Occasional  papers,  no.  7) 

An  investigation  of  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  1919-20  in  240 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  compared  with  salaries  paid  in  the  same 
institutions  in  1914-15. 

483.  Camegrie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Fifteenth  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York  city,  1920.  vi, 
171  p.    4".     (Clyde  Furst,  secretary,  522  Fifth  avenue.  New  York) 

Contents. — Ft.  I.  The  financial  administration  of  the  trust. — Pt.  II.  The  work 
of  the  year. — Pt.  III.  The  development  of  the  contractual  plan  of  old  age 
annuities. — Pt.  IV.  Action  of  various  colleges  and  universities. — Pt.  V.  Develop- 
ment of  pension  systems  and  progress  of  pension  legislation. — Pt.  VI.  Educational 
enquiry. — Pt.  VII.  De  mortals. 

Part  III  comments  on  the  report  of  the  t'ommittee  of  the  Harvard  uni- 
versity faculty  upon  the  Teachers  insurance  and  annuity  association  of  the 
Carnegie  foundation. 
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484.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.    Urgent  financial  needs  of  California  school  sys- 

tem as  related  to  teacher-training  facilities  and  the  office  of  comity 
superintendent  of  schools.  [San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1921]  11  p.  graphs, 
tables.  8*.  (Bulletin  of  the  California  teachers*  association,  January 
1921) 

Advance  reprint  from  Sierra  educational  news  for  February  1921. 

485.  Cook,  William  A.     Rise  and  significance  of  the  American  federation  of 

teachers.    Elementary  school  journal,  21:  444-60,  February  1921. 
An  bistortcal  and  critical  study  of  the  American  federation  of  teachers. 

486.  Uniform  standards  for  Judging  teachers  in  South  Dakota.  Educa- 
tional administration  and  supervision,  7 :  1-11,  January  1921. 

Evaluating  the  services  of  teachers  by  means  of  rating  cards.  Gives  samples 
of  cards. 

487.  HlU,  C.  W.    The  efficiency  ratings  of  teachers.    Elementary  school  journal, 

21 :  438-43,  February  1921. 

Study  based  on  rating  scales  in  use  In  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Says  that  an  increasing  number  of  school  administrators  are  making  use  of 
some  definite  rating  plan. 

488.  Kent,  Baymond  A.    What  should  teacher-rating  schemes  seek  to  measure? 

Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  802-7,  December  1920. 
Presents  a  plan  for  measuring  a  teacher's  merit  as  a  professional  worker. 

489.  Malloch,  J.  M.    What  is  really  the  matter  with  the  teaching  profession? 

Western  journal  of  education,  27 : 1-2,  January  1921. 

The  trouble  with  the  teaching  profession  is  the  lack  of  a  standard  of  achieve- 
ment. 

480.  National  Catholic  welfare  council.  Bureau  of  education.  .  .  .  Laws  and 
regulations  relative  to  certification  of  teachers.  Washington,  D.  C,  1921. 
10  p.    75  fold,  tables.    8^     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  1) 

Abridged  from  a  manuscript  prepared  by  Katberine  M.  Cook,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  education. 

491.  Waerner,  C.  A.    The  construction  of  a  teacher  rating  scale.    Elementary 

school  journal,  21 :  361-66,  January  1921. 

A  criticism  of  the  scale  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  O.  Rugg,  in  Elementary  school 
journal  for  May  1920 ;  and  the  presentation  of  an  alternative  scale  by  the  writer. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  '*  suggestions  *'  as  the  unit  for  the  measurement  of  teach- 
ing qualities. 

492.  Webb,  L.  W.    Educational  research  and  statistics.    One  element  to  be  con- 

sidered in  measuring  effective  teaching.  S<^ool  and  society,  13:  206-09, 
February  12,  1921. 

Presents  data  to  prove  that  the  habits  and  methods  by  which  students  work 
should  be  considered  In  measuring  effective  teaching. 

493.  Williams,  L.  A.    Teaching  as  a  profession.    High  school  journal,  4 :  31-83, 

February  1921. 

The  writer  shows  how  there  Is  no  sphere  of  human  activity  which  teaching 
does  not  touch. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

494.  Association  of  American  coUegres.    The  preliminary  report  of  the  Associa- 

tion commission  on  the  organization  of  the  college  curriculum.  Chicago, 
111.,  1921.  60  p.  charts.  8*.  (Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin, 
vol.  VII,  no.  2,  March  1921)  (R.  L.  Kelly,  executive  secretary,  111  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  city) 

Contains :  1.  Samuel  Lough  :  Introductory  statement,  p.  5-8.  2.  Clyde  Furst : 
College  entrance  requirements,  p.  9-81.  8.  R.  I>.  Kelly:  The  college  curriculum, 
p.  81-60. 

Dr.  Kelly's  paper  is  also  published  in  Christian  education,  4 :  17-46,  March 
1921. 
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495.  Association  of  American  universities.     Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  twenty-second  annual  conference,  held  at  Columbia  univer- 
sity November  18  and  19,  1920.  [Chicago,  III.]  Pub.  by  the  Association 
[1921]    95  p.    S\ 

Contains :  1.  C.  H.  Haskins :  Cooperation  In  research  in  the  humanities,  p. 
85-40.  Discussion,  p.  40-44.  2.  Frank  Aydelotte :  The  record  of  the  American 
Rhodes  scholars,  p.  44--48.  8.  John  Johnston  :  Cooperation  between  universities 
and  Industry,  p.  61-60.  4.  F.  B.  Jewett :  Cooperation  in  research  with  private 
enterprises  from  the  standpoint  of  industry,  p.  60-68.  Discussion,  p.  68-70.  5. 
F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge :  The  social  environment  of  the  graduate  student,  p.  71-78. 
Discussion,  p.  78-81.  6.  A.  H.  Lloyd  :  Fellowships — with  special  consideration  of 
their  relation  to  teaching,  p.  82-91. 

496.  National  conference  committee  on  standards  of  colleges  and  secondary 

schools.  Minutes  of  the  fourteenth  conference  .  .  .  held  at  New  York, 
N.  T.,  March  10,  1921.  [Middletown,  Conn.,  Press  of  Pelton  &  King,  inc., 
1921]  10  p.  8".  (Frank  W.  Nicol.son,  secretary,  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletown,  Conn.) 

497.  Athena;  a  year-book  of  the  learned  world.    The  English  speaking  races. 

Ed.  by  C.  A.  Ealand.    London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd.,  1920.    vllt,  392  p.    8*. 

498.  Boston  university.    Boston  university  world  war  record.     [Boston]  The 

Trustees  of  the  University  [1920]     347  p.    ports.    8". 

499.  Boyd,  P.  P.    Extra -curricula  activities  and  scholarship.    School  and  society, 

13 :  15S-^,  February  5,  1921. 

Activities  of  a  student  outside  of  the  classroom  can  be  directed  so  as  to  in- 
crease his  possibilities  as  a  scholar,  a  citizen,  and  a  man. 

500.  Bruce,  Philip  Alexander.     History  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  1819- 

1919 ;  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  Centennial  ed.  Vol.  3-4.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    2  v.    fronts.    8". 

These  volumes  record  the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  during  the 
period  1842-1004. 

501.  Burgess,  R  W.    The  record  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars.    American 

Oxonian,  8 :  1^36,  January  1921. 

The  type  of  men  who  have  been  selected ;  their  record  at  Oxford ;  and  what 
they  have  done  since  their  return  home. 

502.  Capen,  Samuel  P.    The  dilemma  of  the  college  of  arts  and  science.    Edu- 

cational review,  61 :  277-85,  April  1921. 

Criticises  the  prevaiUng  methods  of  instruction,  and  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  vitalizing  the  college  subjects.  In  place  of  the  devices  now  in  vogue  relating 
to  entrance  requirements,  the  writer  would  substitute  as  fast  as  possible  searching 
individual  examinations  designed  to  test  the  capacity,  achievement,  and  Intellec- 
tual power  of  the  student. 

503.  .     Preliminary  suggestions  for  a  self-survey  of  state  universities. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Office  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  F.  L.  McVey,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1921.  12  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  of  National  association  of  state 
universities,  March  1921) 

504.  Clark,  Thomas  Arkle.    Discipline  and  the  derelict ;  being  a  series  of  essays 

on  some  of  those  who  tread  the  green  carpet.  New  Yoik,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1921.    203  p.    12*. 

Some  experiences  of  a  dean  of  men  In  dealing  with  college  undergraduates. 

505.  Judd,  Charles  H.     The  American  experiment  of  free  higher  education. 

School  review,  29:  94-105,  February  1921. 

Says  that  America  has  launched  in  its  pro-am  of  a  tax-supported  higher  edu- 
cation an  experiment  of  such  magnitude  that  there  Is  some  difficulty  in  seeing 
It  through.  Suggests  that  the  privileges  of  the  high  school  be  steadily  curtailed 
In  the  cases  of  all  students  who  cannot  be  Induced  to  make  serious  use  of  them. 
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506.  Lennard,  Besrinald.     Some  problems  of  university  education.    Nineteenth 

century,  89 :  801-6,  February  1921. 

A  critical  study  of  higher  edncatlon  as  revealed  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  England. 

507.  Maerruder,  William  T.    The  junior  college  as  a  relief.    Educational  review, 

61 :  286-07,  AprU  1021. 

A  Btndy  based  on  bulletin  1919,  no.  85,  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  en- 
titled "  The  junior  college,"  by  F.  N.  McDowell. 

506.  Meiklejohn,  Alexander.  The  liberal  college.  Boston,  Marshall  Jones 
company,  1020.    ix,  165  p.    8**. 

First  of  a  series  of  volumes  by  Amherst  men,  to  be  known  as  *'  The  Amherst 
books,"  issued  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  Amherst  college  In  1921. 

A  collection  of  papers  and  addresses  dealing  with  the  liberal  college,  and  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  liberal  study  strengthens  and  enriches  the  lives  of 
individual  men  and  of  groups  of  men. 

500.  Miller,  William  O.  Administrative  coordination.  Educational  review, 
61 :  310-19,  AprU  1921. 

Discusses  the  development  of  scientific  business  practises  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Says  that  It  is  essential  '*  to  relieve  educational  administration  of 
all  duties  incident  to  operation,  and  that  within  operation  Itself,  accounting, 
office  practise,  and  other  classifiable  duties  and  responsibilities  should  be  prop- 
erly segregated." 

510.  Myers,  Joseph  S.     Present  day  college  problems.     Educational  review, 

61 :  320-33,  April  1921. 

511.  Mendenhall,  Thomas  C,  ed.    History  of  the  Ohio  state  university.    Vol. 

I,  1870-1910,  by  Alexis  Cope.    CJolumbus,  The  Ohio  state  university  press, 
1920.    xsix,  612  p.    plates.    8". 
To  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

512.  North  Carolina.     University.    The  state  university  and  the  new  South; 

being  the  proceedings  of  the  inauguration  of  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  April 
28.  1920.    104  p.    8*. 

Contains :  1.  A.  L.  Lowell :  Formalism  in  education,  p.  26-35.  2.  J.  O.  Hibben  : 
Idealism  in  education,  p.  86-89.  3.  C.  R.  Mann :  Professional  training  and  service, 
p.  40-50.    4.  H.  W.  Chase:  Inaugural  address,  p.  52-68. 

513.  Pyre,  James  F.  A.    Wisconsin.    New  York  [etc.]  Oxford  university  press, 

1920.    419  p.    plates.    8**.    (American  college  and  university  series) 

514.  Schoell,  Franck  L.     L*  university  de  Chicago.     Revue  Internationale  de 

renseignement,  41:  29-43,  January-February  1921. 

515.  Showerman,  Grant.    Intellect  and  the  undergraduate.    School  and  society, 

13:  241-51,  February  26,  1921. 

516.  The  university  brickyard.    Weekly  review,  4 :  126-27,  February  9, 

1921. 

Discusses  academic  freedom. 

517.  The  University  of  Chicago  in  3921.     Chicago,  III.,  University  of  Chicago 

press  [1921]    32  p.    plates.    12'. 

A  descriptive  booklet  Intended  as  a  statement  to  the  alumni,  having  as  preface 
"A  message  from  the  president,"  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

518.  Vincent,  George  E.    Yale*s  new  president  and  his  task.    American  review 

of  reviews,  63 :  399-402,  April  1921. 

A  sketch  of  James  Rowland  Angell  in  relation  to  the  duties  which  will  devolve 
upon  him  as  president  of  Yale  university. 
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519.  Walters,  Baymond.    Statistics  of  registration  of  thirty  American  universi- 

ties for  1920.    School  and  society,  13 :  121-28,  January  29,  1921. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  hirge  eorollmentB  of  thirty  American  unlyersitiet. 

520.  Warren,  Sir  Herbert.     The  modem  humanities  at  Oxford.     Nineteenth 

century,  89:  354-63,  February  1921. 

Defines  the  word  "  humanities  "  as  regards  its  Implications  in  higher  education. 
Discusses  the  field  covered  by  the  modem  humanities. 

521.  West,   Paul   V.     Wliat  do   college  students  know?     Atlantic   monthly, 

127:  391-93,  March  1921. 

RESEARCH. 

522.  Evans,  John  W.     Scientific  research  and  the  universities.    Contemporary 

review.  119:  346-53,  March  1921. 

The  English  universities  and  scientific  research  work  described. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

523.  Alexander,  Carter.     Comparative  state  school  aids.     Elementary  school 

Journal,  21 :  522-28,  March  1921. 

Says  that  the  poorest  way  to  distribute  state  school  revenue  Is  on  a  school- 
census  basis.  Far  better  results  will  be  secured  by  extending  the  special  state  aid 
provisions  already  in  vogue  in  five  states  of  the  Union. 

524.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    The  increasing  efficiency  of  our  city  school  systems. 

Elementary  school  journal,  21 :  416-23,  February  1921. 

Study  based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  in  1920.  The 
results  show  the  general  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  effectiveness  of 
school  systems  in  carrying  their  pupils  through  the  grades.  The  proportion  of 
pupils  reaching  the  eighth  grade  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1911,  when  a  similar 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  Foundation. 

525.  Bagley,  W.  C.    Reports  on  the  New  Mexico  state  educational  institutions 

and  the  general  education  system  of  New  Mexico.  With  letters  from  Prof. 
E.  P.  Cubberley  and  Prof.  Geo.  D.  Strayer  to  the  New  Mexico  special 
revenue  commission.  Santa  Fe  [Printed  by  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 
pub.  Corp.,]     1921.    62  p.    8*. 

526.  Bliss,  Don  C.    Local  school  surveys.    EMucational  review,  61 :  93-99,  Feb- 

ruary 1921. 

Contends  that  the  best  results  are  attained  when  the  school  survey  is  insti- 
gated by  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  for  initiating  the  necessary 
steps  to  accomplish  the  desired  changes.  Discusses  methods  for  determining 
eflQclency  of  school  system. 

527:  California.  Legislature.  Report  of  the  special  Legislative  committee  on 
education,  as  authorized  by  Senate  concurrent  resolution  no.  21  by  the 
forty-third  session  of  the  Legislature  of  California.  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia state  printing  office,  1920.    96  p.    charts,  maps.    8*. 

Chairman  of  committee :  Herbert  C.  Jones. 

Following  an  introduction,  the  report  is  presented  under  the  following  head- 
^  ings :  1.  State  educational  organization.  2.  County  educational  organization.  3. 
The  problem  of  teacher  training.  4.  High  school  and  junior  college.  5.  A  better 
equalization  of  funds.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  Summary  of  needed  legis- 
lation. 

528.  Churchill,  Thomas  W.     Financial  independence  of  school  systems.    Jour- 

nal of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  7 :  263-71,  January  1921. 
Read  before  Associated  school  boards  and  trustees,  Utica,  December  3,  1920. 

529.  Claxton,  P.  P.    The  county  superintendent  of  schools.    School  life,  6 : 3-4, 

February  15,  1921. 

(ilves  a  table  of  salaries  of  county  superintendents  for  1920. 
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530.  Claxton,  P.  P.    Educational  inequalities  in  a  typical  district-unit  state. 

School  life,  6 : 3-4,  February  1,  1921. 

DiscQBses  variation  in  Missouri  counties  in  tax  rate,  scboool  term,  salaries, 
and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  suggests  remedies. 

531.  Organization  of  state  departments  of  education.     School  life,  6: 

1-2.  10-11,  January  15,  1921. 

Accretion  Is  usual  process  of  growth.  Nonpartisan  board  of  education  should 
perform  legislative  functions. 

532.  Legislative  suggestions  approved  by  State  superintendent  of  schools,  rep- 

resentatives of  the  Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  and  program  com- 
mittee of  the  conference  on  education  called  by  Gov.  Arthur  M.  Hyde. 
January  6  and  7, 1921,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.    43  p.    8*. 

533.  Bussell,  William  F.    One  step  toward  a  scientific  method  in  the  distribu- 

tion of  school  funds.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7: 
181-89.  April  1921. 

Says  that  the  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  school 
funds  for  specific  purposes  is  necessary  to  establish  state  control.  Once  estab- 
lished it  may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

534.  Sears,  J.  B.    The  literature  and  problems  of  public  school  finance.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  7:  133-50,  March  1921. 

Contains  an  elaborate  and  valuable  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases, 
p.  139-50. 

535.  Texas.     Department  of  education.     Report  on  education  in  Texas  and 

recommendations  made  to  the  governor  and  the  thirty-seventh  Legis- 
lature, by  Annie  Webb  Blanton,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. [Austin]  The  Department  of  education,  state  of  Texas  [1921] 
60  p.    8^ 

CONTBNTS. — Measures  recommended  by  the  governor's  committee  on  education. — 
Measures  for  which  the  endorsement  of  the  committee  on  education  was  not 
asked. — ^Brief  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  measures  recommended. — Beport  of 
governor's  committee  on  education. — Statistical  reports. 

536.  Washington   (State)   Public  school  administrative   code  commission. 

Report  of  the  Public  school  administrative  code  commission  of  the  state 
of  Washington,  delivered  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  at  Olympia, 
Wash.,  January  11,  1921.  Designed  to  accompany  Senate  bill  no.  10. 
Olympia,  F.  M.  Lambom,  public  printer,  1921.  118  p.  diagrs.,  maps, 
tables.    8*. 

Members  of  the  Public  school  administrative  code  commission  :  W.  J.  Sutton, 
chairman ;  A.  8.  Burrows,  secretary ;  W.  M.  Kern,  Alfred  Lister,  Mrs.  Mark  B. 
Beed. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

537.  CJhureh,  H.  V.     Attendance  procedure.     School  review,  29 :  273-77,  April 

1921. 

Describes  an  attendance  card  used  In  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  high  school, 
acero,  111. 

538.  Cranor,  Catherine  T.     A  self-scoring  card  for  supervisors  as  an  aid  to 

efficiency  in  school  work.  Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
7:  91-102,  February  1921. 

The  aim  of  this  score-card  is  not  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  supervisor's 
work,  but  to  call  to  her  attention  certain  desirable  qualifications  that  may  result 
In  higher  Ideals  and  standards  of  educational  efficiency  among  supervisors.  Gives 
a  bibliography. 
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539.  Johnson,    Franklin   W.     The   schedule   of   recitations.     School    review, 

29:  216-28,  March  1921. 

540.  McClure,  Worth.    The  functions  of  the  elementary  school  principal.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  21 :  500-14,  March  1921. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  the  elementary  schoool  prin- 
cipals of  Seattle,  and  to  university  professors  of  administration,  etc.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  was  to  answer  two  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  elementary  school  principal  in  theory  and  in  practice?  (2)  What  is 
their  relative  importance  in  theory  and  in  practice? 

541.  Miincheberff,  O.    Die  schttlerselbstverwaltung.     Monatschrift  fiir  hdhere 

schulen,  20:  30-38,  January-February  1921. 
On  student  self-government  in  present-day  Germany. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

542.  Architect  and  engineer,  San  Francisco,  Calif,     vol.  LXIV,  no.  3,  March 

1921. 

Contains :  1.  C.  K.  Sumner :  Some  neglected  aspects  of  school  architecture, 
p.  47-56.  Views  and  plans  of  typical  California  school  buildings,  p.  67-67.  2. 
J.  J.  Donovan  :  Architecture,  planning,  and  construction  of  schools,  p.  6&-97. 

These  articles  are  both  fully  illustrated.  The  second  is  an  advance  proof  of 
Chapter  II  of  Mr.  Donovan's  new  boolc  on  School  architecture.  Just  published  by 
the  Macmillan  company. 

543.  Hartwell,  E.  C.    The  Buffalo  school  building  program.    American  school 

board  journal,  62 :  52-58,  February  1921. 

Description  of  eighteen  new  school  buildings  to  be  built. 

544.  National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the  pub- 

lic schools.  Know  and  help  your  schools.  Second  report.  An  interpre- 
tation of  inquiry  no.  II  relating  to  school  buildings  and  grounds,  enroll- 
ment and  size  of  classes  in  the  national  survey  of  urban  public  schools, 
directed  by  the  National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation 
with  the  public  schools  and  the  American  city  bureau.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago [etc.]     American  city  bureau,  1921.    63  p.    charts,  tables.    8". 

Executive  secretary  of  National  committee :  Fred  A.  Richardson,  secretary 
American  city  bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

545.  Williams,  L.   A.     ...  The  construction   of  schoolhouses.     Chapel  Hill, 

1920.  46  p.  8'.  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  record,  Sept.,  1920, 
no.  180.    Extension  series  no.  38) 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above  is  Design  and  improvement  of  school 
grounds,  by  W.  C.  Coker  and  Eleanor  Hoffmann,  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1921.  48  p.  lllus.,  plates.  8<».  (Bureau  of 
extension  bulletin.     Special  series  no.  1) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

546.  American  school  hyg-iene  association.     Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  con- 

gress. .  .  .  Vol.  VIII.  Cleveland,  February  24^27,  1920.  212  p.  S\ 
(Harry  B.  Bums,  secretary,  Pittsburg,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  Edith  M.  Wallcer:  Health  education  In  normal  schools,  p.  19-25. 
2.  Hiram  Byrd :  Democratization  of  hygiene,  p.  26-34.  3.  Walter  J.  Multer: 
Junior  Red  Ooss  and  school  dental  ambulance  service  in  rural  communities  in 
Nassau  county,  New  York,  p.  40-46.  4.  H.  J.  Burlchart :  Children's  worlc  in  the 
Rochester  dental  dispensary  and  schools  of  Monroe  county,  p.  46-49.  5.  Helen 
MacMurchy  :  School  health  education  in  Canada,  p.  65-60.  6.  H.  H.  Mitchell : 
The  health  of  working  children,  p.  60-66.  7.  P.  A.  Surgeon  and  H.  T.  White: 
A  suggested  plan  for  systematic  sex  instruction  of  the  child,  p.  77-83.  8.  C.  W. 
Crampton :  How  can  physical   training  be  correlated  with  medical  inspection  of 
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schools,  p.  8&-^6.  9,  O.  B.  Jones:  Whftt  U  piiystcal  educatkm?,  p.  9^109.  10. 
W.  S.  Cornell :  Modern  Intecpretfttion  and  application  of  school  medical  inspec- 
tion, p.  118-127.  11.  I/.  A.  Wilkes:  Health  education  in  the  schools  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  p.  127-131.  12.  Emma  Smedley :  The  school  lunches  in  Philadel- 
phia, p.  171-176.  13.  K.  A.  Fisher :  School  lunches  in  rural  communities,  p.  192- 
198.  14.  G.  N.  ChUd:  Health  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Utah.  p.  199-201. 
16.  J.  B.  Browne :  Health  education  in  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan,  p.  202-206. 

547.  Benedict,  Francis  G.  and  Hendiy,  Mary  F.    The  energy  requirements  of 

girls  from  12  to  17  years  of  age.  Boston  medical  and  snrglcal  journal, 
184:  217-22,  257-«2,  282-86,  297-^00,  329-34,  March  3-81,  1921. 

Work  of  the  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  Cftmegie  institution  of  Washington.  A 
study  based  on  experiments  made  on  groups  of  girls  of  constant  age,  selected  from 
▼arious  troops  of  Girl  scouts. 

548.  Bliss,  D.  C.    Malnutrition,  a  school  problem.    Elementary  school  Journal, 

21 :  515-21,  March  1921. 

Work  of  the  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  public  schools.  Open-air  classes,  school  lunches, 
and  campaigns  of  education  as  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

549.  Bargerstein,  Leo.    Schulhyglene.    4te  aufl.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teub- 

ner,  1921.    125  p.    iUue.    12''.     (A«s  natar  nnd  geisteswelt.    96.  band) 

550.  Christian,  Eula  G.    Health  supervision  in  public  schools.    American  jour- 

nal of  nursing,  21 :  454-60,  April  1921. 

551.  Clark,  Ttdiatarro  ^nd  Butler,  Harry  B.     Children's  teeth,  a  community 

responsibility ;  a  practical  plan  for  organizing  protective  and  remedial 
measurea  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920.  19  p.  plates. 
S*.    (Reprint  no.  622  from  the  Public  health  reports.    November  19. 1920) 

652.  Douerlass,  Aubrey  A.  Health  education  in  the  Junior  high  school.  Educa- 
tional administration  and  supervision,  7 :  12-21,  January  1921. 

Says  that  a  comprehensive  program  of  health  should  include  training  In 
personal  hygiene  and  in  community  hygiene. 

553.  Fones,  Alfred  C.  Mouth  hygiene  for  school  dilldren.  Modem  medicine, 
8:  11^22,  February  1921. 

Work  of  the  school  dental  clinics  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

664.  Froeberg,  Sven.  Effects  of  smoking  on  mental  and  motor  efficiency. 
Journal  of  experimental  psychology,  3:  334-46,  October  1920. 

Study  based  on  examination  of  students  of  elementary  psychology  at  the  'Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Comes  to  conclusion  that  except  when  used  in  excess,  by 
adolescents,  or  persons  sulTerlng  with  certain  nervous  troubles,  there  is  no 
sciaitlflc  evidence  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  in  smoking  produces  any 
either  beneficial  or  injurious  mental  effect  sufficiently  great  to  be  measured. 

666.  Oreen,  John.  Hygiene  of  the  eye.  Modem  medicine,  3:149-64,  March 
1921. 

Among  other  things  discusses  myopia  and  education,  examination  of  eyes  of 
school  chUdren,  etc. 

66G.  Ghreiff,  Xary.  Dietary  hygiene  as  taught  by  museum  methods.  Modem 
medicine  8:111-15,  Febmary  1921. 

Describes  the  traveling  loan  exhibit  of  dietary  hygiene,  prepared  by  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history.  New  York  city,  for  the  use  of  public  schools 
in  New  Tork.     Illustrated. 

567.  Irwin,  &.  B.  Sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  university  [1920]  31  p.  illus.  8*.  (Harvard  bulletins 
in  education,  no.  7,  November  1920) 
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558.  Bich,  Katherine  B.    Nutritional  work  in  public  schools.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  76:  998-99,  April  9,  1921. 

"Final  report  of  experlmeDtal  work  done  under  the  eupervislon  of  the  board 
of  education  In  the  public  schools  of  Chicago."  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  that  were  weighed  and  measured  were  found  to  be  below  normal  lu 
height  and  weight  for  age,  or  In  weight  for  height. 

559.  Strode,  Oeor^e  E.     Pennsylvania  essays  to  prevent  dental  carles  in  the 

school  child.    Modern  medicine,  3:  50-52,  January  1921. 
Deutal  clinics  in  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.     Illustrated. 

560.  Symposium  on  health  supervision  in  colleges.    American  Journal  of  public 

health,  11 :  30^51,  April  1921. 

Contains:  1.  H.  Emerson,  L.  B.  Chenoweth,  F.  C.  Balderry  and  C.  B.  Case: 
Education  In  health  at  Cornell  nnivorsity,  1919-1920,  p.  809-26.  2.  John  Sund- 
wall :  Supervision  of  health  In  colleges  and  universities,  p.  327-34.  3.  R.  T. 
Legge:  Students'  infirmary,  Urlverslty  of  California,  p.  335-38.  4.  P.  K.  Holmes: 
Department  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  the  University  of  Kentuclcy,  p.  338-40. 
5.  F.  E.  Williams :  Mental  hygiene  and  the  college  student,  p.  341-51. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

561.  American  physical  education  association^  western  district.     Proceed- 

ings of  the  third  annual  convention,  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  California, 
July  14-17,  1920.    Mind  and  body,  27 :  411-26,  February  1921. 

562.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  an- 

nual convention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  29,  1920.  100  p.  8*. 
(Frank  W.  Nlcolson,  secretary-treasurer,  Wesleyan  university,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  B.  Pierce:  Presidenrs  address,  p.  63-59.  2.  J.  L.  Knox: 
Scouting,  p.  60-67.  8.  H.  J.  Koehler:  The  new  athletic  system  at  West  Point, 
p.  68-75. 

563.  Affleck,  Ot.  B.    A  minimum  set  of  tentative  physical  standards  for  children 

of  school  age.    Pedagogical  seminary,  27 :  324-53,  December  1920. 

A  study  dealing  with  height,  weight,  nutrition,  teeth,  motor  development,  lung 
capacity,  and  forearm  strength  of  children  of  school  age.    Bibliography :  p.  847-53. 

564.  Aims,  scope,  and  relations  of  physical  training.     School  life :  6 : 1-2,  15, 

February  1,  1921. 

565.  Hoemig:,  Lena.    Corrective  physical  activities.    Mind  and  body,  27 :  401- 

10,  February  1921. 

Read  at  the  Physical  traliiing  section,  State  educational  association  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  1920.  The  scope  of  the  paper  concerns  the 
application  of  physical  activities  to  pathologic  conditions  of  school  children. 

566.  Naylor,  Herbert  E.  and  Temple,  Mollie.    Modern  physical  education  in- 

cluding exercises  with  and  without  apparatus,  marching,  games,  etc. 
With  series  of  tables  and  over  200  illustrations.  London,  A.  Melrose  ltd., 
1920.    317  p.    illua    12". 

567.  Sargent,  D.  A.    The  physical  test  of  a  man.    School  and  society,  13 :  12S- 

35,  January  29,  1921. 

The  article  describes  the  new  test  of  estimating  man  power. 

568.  Todd,  Ernest  McC.    Provision  in  the  high  school  curriculum  for  correcting 

physical  defects.  Journal  of  educational  research,  3:  23-34,  January 
1921. 

Work  accomplished  In  the  Country  day  school  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Presents 
a  course  of  study  In  physical  education. 
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PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

509.  Cleveland  foundation.  Survey  committee.  Cleveland  recreation  survey. 
A  community  recreation  program.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Cleveland  foun- 
dation committee  [1820]    116  p.    12*. 

Contains :  Introduction,  Origin  and  scope  of  the  recreation  surrey ;  Summary 
of  the  surrey  reports ;  An  interpretation  of  the  survey ;  A  community  recreation 
program  for  Cleveland. 

570.  Dymond,  J.  A.  G.    Scouting  and  the  adolescent,  with  special  reference  to 

secondary  schools.    Manchester,  At  the  University  press;  Loudon,  New 
York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1920.    xiv,  81  p.    12". 

Includes  a  foreword  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  and  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  F.  J. 
SUiford.    BibUography :  p.  79-81. 

571.  Jessop,  Gilbert  and  Salmond,  J.  B.,  cd.    The  book  of  school  sports.    Lon- 

don, Edinburgh  and  New  York,  T.  Nelson  and  sous,  ltd.  [1920]     291  p. 
front,  illus.,  plates.    12*". 

572.  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Officers  of  recreation 

commissions,  boards,  and  associations,  and  tables  showing  playground  and 
recreation  center  statistics  for  1920.    Playground.  15:  21-69,  March  1921. 

573.  Shreves,  BoUand  M.     Play  and  education.     Education,  41 :  349-^,  Feb- 

ruary 1921. 

Discusses  play  in  Greek  and  Roman  education,  scholasticism  and  the  play  spirit, 
play  In  present  day  education,  and  the  playground  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
schools.     Given  helpful  list  of  references. 

574.  Trevelyan,  Janet  Penrose.    Evening  play  centres  for  children;  the  story 

of  their  origin  and  growth.     With  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
London,  Methuen  &  CO.,  ltd.    [1920]    183  p.    front.,  plates.    12^ 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

575.  Charters,  W.  W.  and  Greene,  James  H.    A  study  of  the  factors  in  the 

efficiency  of  boys'  and  girls*  clubs.     School  science  and  mathematics, 
21:  335-41.  April  1921. 

Statistical  studies  of  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  in  Illinois  made  during  the  club 
seasons  of  1917  and  1918. 

576.  Corson,  H.  K.    The  right  kind  of  parent-teachers*  association.    American 

school  board  Journal  62:48-49,  121,  February  1921. 

Descrlptioa  of  the  work  done  by  the  parent-teachers'  association  connected 
with  the  Henry  L.  Dawes  school  at  Plttafleld,  Mass. 

577.  Harrison,  Shelby  M.    Social  conditions  iu  an  American  city ;  n  summary 

of  the  findings  of  the  Springfield  survey.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  founda- 
tion, 1920.    xli,  439  p.    front,  illus.    8*. 

Summary  of  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  III.,  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres:  p.  85-78. 

578.  Hart,  Joseph  K.     Minority  opinion   In   education.     Survey,   45 :  761-62, 

February  26,  1921. 

Discusses  academic  freedom  among  teachers.  Reviews  the  debate  between  Prof. 
David  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  college,  and  Prof.  Scott  Nearlng,  of  the  Rand 
school,  both  of  New  Tork  city ;  the  subject  of  which  was  "  Freedom  of  teaching 
in  the  social  sciences."  This  debate,  held  in  New  York,  on  January  5,  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  New  Tork  academy  of  public  education. 

579.  Kelly,  M.  Clyde.    The  community  capltol ;  a  program  for  American  unity. 

Pittsburgh,  The  Mayflower  press,  1921.    325  p.    plates.    12'. 

The  community  capitol  which  is  the  theme  of  this  book  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  coordination  of  the  neighborhood-uniting  public  school  with  the  world-in- 
tegrating postal  system. 
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580.  Page,  Frank  &.    The  school  and  the  community.    Elementary  school  Jour- 

nal, 21 :  297-303,  December  1920. 

Relating  the  school  to  the  iBduatrlal  ectiyitles  of  a  commonity. 

581.  Smitli,  C.  F.  and  Fretwell,  E.  X.    Horace  Mann  studies  in  elementary  edu- 

cation.   Clubs  for  young  boys.    Teachers  coHege  record,  22 :  12-30,  Janu- 
ary 1921. 

Giyee  the  programs  of  the  cinbe  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  school  aa 
they  have  been  developed  by  the  boys  themaelves. 

582.  Snedden,  David.     Liberty  of  teaching  in  social  sciences.     School  and 

society,  13 :  181-91,  February  12,  1921. 

From  an  address  made  before  the  New  Tork  Academy  of  public  education,. 
January  6,  1921. 

583. Sociological  determination  of  objectives  in  education.     Philadel- 
phia and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1921]     822  p.    12*. 

The  writer  of  this  book  has  undertaken  in  each  chapter  to  do  at  least  tliree 
things — first,  to  search  for  certain  sources  in  the  social  sciences  w  in  exi>eri- 
ence  from  which  to  derive  standards  of  examination  for  the  "  faith  objectives " 
now  controlling  in  the  department  dealt  with ;  second  to  criticise  those  faiths 
which  have  probably  come  to  have  the  injurious  chavaeteriatlce  of  superstitions; 
and  third,  to  propose,  tentatively,  certain  new  objectives  for  examination. 

584.  Steiner,  Jesse  F.    Education  for  social  work.    American  journal  of  soci- 

ology, 26:  475-518,  601-17.  January,  March  1921. 

Discusses  the  nature  of  social  work ;  educational  preparation  and  basis ;  techl- 
cal  courses  of  instruction,  etc.  Second  paper  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
case  method  in  schools  of  social  work.  Discusses  the  place  of  field  work  in  the 
course  of  study.     To  be  continued. 

585.  Steny,  Nora.     The  civic  background  of  a  school     Survey,  46:599-601«. 

January  22,  1921. 

A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  retardation  that  lie  outside  the  dasaroom.  A 
survey  made  during  the  year  1919-SO  of  Hie  pofOls  of  the  Macy  street  sdiool 
of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

586.  Williams,  Joseph  T.    Education  in  recent  sociology.    Bducation,  41 :  421— 

31,  500-9,  March,  April  1921. 

First  and  second  papers  in  a  series  of  five  which  are  to  discuss  the  writinga 
of  four  American  sociologists — Lester  F.  Ward,  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Arthur  J. 
Todd,  and  Charles  A.  Ellwood.  One  article  is  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  these 
four  men,  and  a  fifth  wiU  deal  with  a  summary  and  some  suggestions  for  an. 
educational  sociology. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

587.  Bary,  Helen  V.    The  trend  of  child  welfare  work.    North  American  review^ 

213:  404-501,  April  1921. 

Says  that  the  most  serious  problem  of  child  labor  today  is  that  of  agricultural 
work.  "  Bural  child  lal>or  in  vast  areas  of  the  United  States  today  carries  with 
it  the  virtual  denial  of  education.'* 

588.  Koch,  F.  J.    LitUe  Jack  Roosa  conies  home  from  school.    Child-welfBre 

magazine,  10:  124-26,  February  1921. 

A  unique  course  introduced  in  the  Mid- West  public  schools  for  giving  diildren 
new  interest  In  home. 

589.  I«oeb,  Sophie  Irene.    Everyman's  diild.    New  York,  The  Century  ca,  1920. 

286  p.    front.,  plates.    12*. 

590.  Milnes,  Nora.    Child  welfare  from  the  social  point  of  view.    London  & 

Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  1920.    243  p.    12*. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

501.  Catholic  educational  association.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  28-July  1, 
1920.  Ck)lumbu8,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association  [1920].  643  p. 
(Catholic  educational  association  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  1,  November 
1920)  (Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  secretary,  1651  East  Main  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  W.  D.  Guthrie:  The  federal  grovernment  and  education,  p.  S5-45. 

2.  J.   A.  Burns:  A  constructive  policy  for  Catholic  higher  education,  p.  46-56. 

3.  W.  J.  Kerby :  The  teaching  of  sociology  in  Catholic  women's  colleges,  p.  158-S ; 
•  Discnselon,    p.    158-60.     4,    B.    J.    MeOolAick:    Our    rneal    schools    and    their 

maintenance,  p.  202-10.  6.  B.  V.  O'Hara:  The  rural  problem  in  its  bearing  on 
Catholic  education,  p.  232-89.  6.  J.  A.  Waldron:  Standards  or  tests  by  which 
the  superintendent  may  Judge  of  the  efficiency  of  his  schools,  p.  283-95.  7.  B. 
A.  Pace :  Development  of  the  Catholic  aenae,  p.  854-68. 

502.  Bieler,  Blanche.    Religious  education  in  France.    Church  school,  2 :  250-61, 

March  1921. 

Describes  the  three  institutions  of  French  Protestant  retlgloiM  education :  the 
Sunday  school ;  the  Thursday  school ;  and  the  Catechumen  class. 

593.  Crawford,  Leonidas  W.  Vocations  within  the  church.  New  Yorlc,  Cin- 
cinnati, The  Abingdon  press  [1920]  211  p.  8".  (The  Abingdon  religious 
education  texts.    Weekday  school  series) 

584.  Fitch,  Albert  Parker.  What  is  the  present  attitude  of  college  students 
toward  organised  religion?    Journal  of  religion,  1 :  113-28,  March  1921. 

Says  that  the  attitude  of  college  students  toward  organized  religion  is  very  far 
from  what  we  should  like  it  to  be,  but  the  responsibility  for  this  is  mostly  with 
our  own  organization.  Gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  present  situation  showing 
that  the  facta  support  his  position. 

595.  Haviland,  Mary  S.  Character  training  in  childhood.  Boston,  Small,  May- 
nard  &  company  [1921]    296  p.    plates.    12**. 

50ft.  Hayward,  Percy  R.  Defective  training  for  pre-adolescent  boys.  Religious 
education,  16 :  19-22.  February  1921. 

DiscusBes  some  of  the  maladjustments  in  adolescence  due  to  faulty  methods  of 
training  in  pre-adoleacence.  Cooperative  worlc  between  Sunday  sehool  and  day 
school  in.  the  ethical  education  of  children. 

907.  Hunter,  Marie  C.  The  actual  social  reactions  of  children  under  twelve. 
Religious  education,  16:  10-15,  February  1921. 

Data  taken  from  "  real  lif^.*'  Presents  some  of  the  proper  social  attitudes  for 
children  under  twelve. 

598.  Xnapp,  E.  C.  The  Sunday  school  between  Sundays.  New  York,  Chicago, 
F.  H.  Revell  company  [1920]    143  p.    12*. 

699.  Krumbine,  Miles  H.  A  church  summer  school.  Religious  education, 
16:  87-100,  April  1921. 

Worlc  of  the  summer  school  conducted  by  the  First  Lutheran  church,  Dayton, 
Ohio.     Discusses  among  other  things  the  value  of  week-day  religious  teaching. 

600.  McOiffert,  Arthur  C.     A  teaching  church.     Religious  education,  16:3-9, 

February  1921. 

DiscuBsee  the  teaching  function  of  the  church,  and  the  need  of  teachers  who 
are  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work. 

601.  Micoa,  Paul.     Reorganization  of  religious  education   in   the  Episcopal 

church.    Christian  education,  4 :  3-6,  March  1921. 

All  the  activitiea  of  the  old  boards  are  now  being  carried  on  by  departments 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council. 
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602.  Munkres,  Alberta.  .  .  .  Primary  metbod  in  the  church  school.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [1921]  242  p.  front.,  plates,  illus.  12*. 
(The  Abingdon  religious  education  texts.  Community  training  school 
series) 

003.  On  week-day  religious  Instruction — sources  of  information.  Religious  edu- 
cation, 16 :  87-41,  February  1921. 

604,  Poteat,  Edwin  M.  Christianity  and  learning.  Biblical  review,  6 :  80-40, 
January  1921. 

606.  Stewart,  Joseph  &  Religious  life  in  state  institutions  of  the  South.  Hi^^ 
school  quarterly,  9 :  68-74,  January  1921. 

Presents  extracts  from  letters  received  by  the  editor  from  the  prestdents  of 
leading  state  educational  institutions  in  the  Soath,  showing  that  the  religions 
spirit  dominates  their  fiicultles  and  student  bodies.  Stndy  continued  by  J.  S. 
Stewart  for  44  state  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  High  school 
quarterly,  9 :  178-76,  April  1921. 

606.  Sweet,  Louis  Matthews.    Academic  standards  in  religious  education.    Bib- 

lical review,  6 :  50-71,  January  1921. 

Says  that  religious  education  must  raise  up  religious  educators  who  at  once 
realise  and  transcend  all  academic  moasurpmonts.  Man  can  not  live  by  mind 
alone. 

607.  Tracy,  Frederick.    The  psychology  of  adolescence.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  company,  1921.  xi,  246  p.  8^  (Handbooks  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education,  ed.  by  E.  H.  Sneath ) 

The  books  of  this  series  are  designed  to  serve  as  manuals  for  teachers  in  the 
field  of  moral  and  religious  education.  The  present  work  gives  an  up-to-date 
summary  of  Investigations  of  boy  and  girl  nature  during  adolescence. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

608.  Alltucker,  Margaret  M.    .  .  .  Coordination  in  part-time  education.    Issued 

by  the  University  of  California  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board  of 
education.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1921.  44  p.  8".  (Part-time  education  series, 
no.  4.    Bulletin  no.  3) 

At  head  of  title:  University  of  California.  Division  of  vocational  education. 
Research  and  service  center  for  part-time  schools. 

609.  Carpenter,  J.  B.    Local  administration  of  vocational  education.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  7:  226-36,  April  1921. 

Presents  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education.  Says  that 
the  initiation  of  a  program  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  system. 

610.  Daniel,  Hawthorne.    Arthur  E.  Morgan's  new  type  of  college.    World's 

work,  41:  405-9,  February  1921. 

**A  civil  engineer's  revolutionary  experiment  with  Antioch  College  to  produce 
graduates  who  will  become  employers  and  not  employees." 

611.  Eaves,  Lucile.    Training  for  store  ser>*ice:  the  vocational  experiences  and 

training  of  juvenile  employees  of  retail  department,  dry  goods  and  cloth- 
ing stores  in  Boston.  Report  of  investigations  made  in  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.  Boston,  R.  G. 
Badger  [1920]    143  p.    8*. 

•*  Select  bibliography  "  :  p.  135-130. 

612.  Educational  review,  Moncton  and  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.    Decem- 

ber, 1920.    Vocational  education  number. 

Contains :  1.  R.  B.  Vaugban :  Technical  education  in  Manitoba.  2.  F.  H. 
Sexton :  Technical  education  In  Nova  Scotia — History  of  thirty  years*  develop- 
ment. 3.  G.  A.  Boate:  Needs  of  secondary  technical  education  in  Nova  Scotia. 
4.  Fletcher  Peacock :  Vocational  education  in  New  Brunswick. 
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618.  Fitzpatrick,  Alfred.  The  imlyersity  In  overalls;  a  plea  for  part-time 
study.  Toronto  [Press  of  The  Hnnter-Rose  co..  limitedl  1921.  xvi,  150, 
xxxi  p.    plates.    12*. 

614.  Foller,  Isognn  &.    Mannal  arts  based  on  home  repair.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional researdi,  8:  178-79,  March  1021. 

A  stodj  **  to  determfne  wbat  problems  and  proceMcs  would  be  invoWed  in  • 
manual  arts  coone,  baaed  npon  work  which  U  done  or  may  be  done  around  the 
home  hj  a  haadj  man  with  a  eommon  carpenter's  and  painter's  tools." 

615.  Qibaon,  Carleton  B.    Industrial  education  surrey,  Charleston,  S.  C.    Carle- 

ton  B.  Gibson,  director.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Walker,  £^vans  ft  Cogswell  co., 
1920.    174  p.    8*. 

In  making  this  sorrey,  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  the  director,  was  assLited  by  Charles 
H.  Winslow,  as  diief  ezecntlTe  in  charge  of  the  industrial  surrey ;  by  Paul  8. 
Lomax,  as  dUef  ezecntlTe  in  charge  of  the  commercial  surrey;  by  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Beck  as  chief  executiTC  In  charge  of  the  housekeeping  surrey.  Cooperation  In 
the  work  was  also  rendered  in  an  aazmary  and  advisory  capacity  by  a  general 
surrey  committee  composed  of  21  dtisens  of  Charleston,  and  by  a  local  sub-com- 
mittee in  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  sorrey. 

616.  Goddard,  H.  H.    The  portion  of  the  hig^  school  program  tbnt  may  adyan- 

tageously  be  giren  to  yocational  work.  School  review,  29 :  278-91,  April 
1921. 

Contends  that  undue  emphasis  should  not  be  laid  on  vocational  studies.  It  is 
more  important  for  the  student  to  obtain  a  broad  culture.  Says  that  deficiency  in 
general  education  is  a  far  more  serious  handicap  to  a  pupil  who  leaves  high  school 
to  enter  tadostrial  and  commercial  pursnits  than  a  lack  of  voeatlonal  ellcieney. 
The  latter  can  be  nkade  op  wlthoot  nrach  dUBcolty. 

617.  Harmon,  Selene  A.    Why  Theodore  N.  Vail  backed  O.  H.  Benson.    World's 

work,  41 :  517-20,  Mardi  192L 

Says  that  the  child  aboold  lake  part  in  the  business  of  prodoction  in  his  home 
eommonity.     VoeatSonal  and  industrial  education. 

618.  McKinney,  James.    The  high  school  manual  training  teacher  and  his  job. 

Hanual  training  magazine,  23:  243-46,  February  1921. 

619.  Payne,  Arthur  Frank.     Organization  of  part-tinie  i<chooLs  an<]  dagf^es. 

MinneapcOis,  Minn.,  Unirersity  of  Minnesota,  1921.  24  p.  8*.  ( Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  General  extenMon  division,  vol.  XXTV, 
no.  1,  January  5,  1921) 

620.  Bobison,  Bmily,  comp,    VocaUonal  education.     2d  and  rev.  ed.,  by  Julia 

E.  Johnson.  New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1921.  Irv,  359  p. 
12*.     (The  handbook  series) 

621.  Stndell,  L.  J.    The  evening  school  in  trade  or  industrial  subjects  which 

may  be  established  nnd^  the  Smitli-Hughes  act  Educati<mal  adminis- 
tration and  supervision^  7 :  22-27,  January  1921. 

Advocates  the  **  short-unit  **  course.  Develops  a  phOosopby  of  evening  class 
(HVaniaatloQ. 

622.  Vaugrhn,  8.  J.    Some  overlooked  opportunities  in  education.    School  and 

home  education.  11 :  113-16,  January-February  1921. 

Indwrtrial  adoration  offer*  opportuDitfes  and  tobstantial  promises  for  ambitious 
youA^  men. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

623.  TThrbrodc,  BIchard  8.     Tocational  psyidiographs.    Education,  41 :  510-15, 

April  192L 

]>.ftn««  "  pf7chogzmpby  "  at  the  science  of  making  graphic  recordB  of  mental 
traiu.     Enipk^nxeg  the  Lmportacce  of  m^stai  tests. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

624.  Boyle,  James  E.     Agricultural  economics.     Philadelphia,  London   [etc.l 

J.  B.  Lipplncott  company  [1921]  ix,  448  p.  illus.  8".  (Llppincott's 
college  texts.    Agriculture) 

625.  Sneddon,  David.     Our  national  program  for  agricultural  education:  its 

alms,  progress  to  date,  chief  of  weaknesses,  chief  strengtha  Educational 
administration  and  supervision,  7 :  151-59,  March  1921. 

Empbasises  the  value  of  vocational  training  for  the  farming  callings,  and  the 
importance  of  the  home-project  method. 

626.  Storm,  Ashley  V.  and  Davis,  Kary  C.    How  to  teach  agriculture;  a  book 

of  methods  in  this  subject  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lipplncott 
company  [1921]     vii,  434  p.    front,  illus.    8*. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

627.  Dickinson,  May  B.    Mother  craft  instruction  fbr  school  girls.    American 

journal  of  public  health,  11:  199-202,  March  1921. 

628.  Dodge,  B.  F.     The  high  school  cafeteria  as  a  home  economics  project 

Journal  of  home  economics,  13 :  54-58,  February  1921. 

A  description  of  the  plan  tried  at  Wlscongin  university  high  school. 

629.  Trilling,  Mabel  B.    ...  Home  economics  in  American  schools.    Chicago, 

111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  [19201  122  p.  xi  pi.  diagrs.  8*.  (On 
cover:  Supplementary  educational  monographs  pub.  in  conjunction  with 
The  School  review  and  The  Elementary  school  JoumaL  VoL  II,  October 
1920.    no.  6,  Whole  no.  14) 

Bthelwyn  Miller,  Leona  F.  Bowman,  Florence  Williams,  Clara  B.  Knapp,  Viola 
M.  Bell,  Bertha  M.  Bngg,  Joint  authors,  with  the  collaboration  of  Harold  O.  Rngg. 

COMMERaAL  EDUCATION. 

630.  Cody,  Sherwin.    A  new  message  on  the  teaching  of  business  English.    Edu- 

cation, 41 :  432-B9,  March  1921. 

681.  Montgomery-Campbell,  M.    National  copartnership  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustries.   Nineteenth  century,  89 :  536-49,  March  1921. 

A  sketch  of  commercial  and  Industrial  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

632.  National  foreign  trade  convention.    Official  report  of  the  seventh  National 

foreign  trade  convention,  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  12-15,  1920. 
New  York  City,  1920.  863  p.  8*.  (O.  K.  Davis,  secretary,  India  House, 
Hanover  square.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  L.  Bogart:  How  and  why  economics  should  be  taught  In  the 
high  schools,  p.  01-09.  2.  E.  A.  Walsh  :  Adequate  school  training  in  commercial 
history,  p.  99-109.  3.  Emerson  Lucas :  Foreign  trade  geography  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  p.  110-15 ;  Discussion,  p.  115-31. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

633.  American  Institute  of  dental  teachers.    Proceedings  of  the  twttity-seventh 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  January  27-29,  1920. 
148  p.    8".    (AbramHoffman,  381  Lin  wood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y.). 

ConUins :  1.  B.  W.  Bunting :  Principles  of  education  as  applied  to  dental 
teaching,  p.  12-17.  2.  J.  B.  Edmondson :  EflTective  teaching  from  the  dental 
students'  standpoint,  p.  29-^4.  8.  S.  A.  CourtU:  Principles  of  education  as 
brought  out  by  the  teaching  demonstrations,  p.  85-42.  4.  Alfred  Owre:  The 
necessity  for,  and  the  scope  of  the  pre-dental  year,  p.  56-58. 
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6S4.  AaaocUtkm  of  American  m«dioal  co11«0«b.  Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  March  1-3,  1920.  199  p.  8^  (Fred  0. 
ZapOe,  8481  Lexington  Street,  Cadcago,  lU.) 

ContaiiiB:  1.  George  Blumer:  The  general  practttioner's  view  of  the  defects  of 
medical  educatloD,  p.  5-15.  2.  Report  on  the  teaching  of  physioloj^.  p.  6^-82. 
Supplementary  report  on  the  teaching  of  physiologr:  Pt.  1.  Analysis  of  replies 
to  qnestionnaire ;  Pt  2.  Blbllograpliy  oa  physiology  teaching,  p.  83-106.  8. 
Report  on  the  teaching  of  pathology,  p.  18CMM>. 

ess.  national  leag«e  of  nuTtdngr  edncation.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth 
convention  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  April  12  to  April  17,  1920.  Balti- 
more, WiUiams  &  Wilkins.  1921.  343  p.  8'.  (Alice  H.  Flaah,  secretary, 
Letterman  general  hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California) 

Contains :  1.  8.  LUllan  Clayton :  President's  address.  National  leagne  of  nars- 
ing  education,  p.  78-88.  2.  Katherlne  Ink:  What  can  be  done  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  dasa-work  and  keep  the  student  up  to  a  good  standard  of  work,  p. 
124-29.  8.  Kate  Douglas:  State  board  examinations:  What  are  their  common 
defecta  and  how  can  they  be  improved,  p.  140-51.  4.  Conference  on  problems 
of  administration,  p.  182-88,  284-41.  5.  Jean  I.  Qnnn:  Student  govemment,  p. 
275-81.  6.  C.  G.  Pamall :  The  natlenal  problem  of  demand  and  supply  of  nurs- 
ing service,  p.  283-88.    7.  M.  Adelaide  Nutthig :  Tbe  outlook  In  nursing,  p.  809-23. 

636.  Fleischer,  M.  B.  S.     History  of  dental  section.  Medical  college  A.  B.  F. 

university,  Beanne,  COte  d*Or,  France.  Dental  cosmos,  63:  154-60,  Feb- 
ruary 1921. 

Establishment  and  activities  of  the  dental  section.  Qives  branches  taught  and 
names  of  faculty. 

637.  Hough,  Theodore.     The  proper  location  of  the  state-supported  medical 

school  in  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  The  University  of  Virginia  press, 
1921.  80  p.  illus.,  plates.  8*.  (Alumni  bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.    3d  series.    voL  xiv,  no.  1,  January  1921) 

A  summary  of  the  argument  for  university  location  of  the  single  state-sup- 
ported medical  school:  p.  71-80. 

638.  Mills,  C.  A.    A  course  in  chemistry  for  student  nurses.    American  journal 

of  nursing,  21:  461-66,  April  1921. 

639.  Bobertson,  John  D.     Who  shall  nurse  tbe  sick.     American  journal  of 

public  health,  11 :  108-12,  February  1921. 

Work  of  the  Chicago  training  school  for  home  and  pubUc  health  nursing.  The 
faculty  is  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  health  department  of  Chicago. 

640.  Selden,  Elizabeth.    Hospital  and  training  school  administration.    Ameri- 

can journal  of  nursing,  21 :  399-402,  March  1921. 

A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  in  cities  where  there  are  universities 
and  medical  schools. 

641.  Smith,  Winf ord  H.    Address  to  the  graduating  class,  Training  school  for 

nurses,  Peter  Bent  Brigfaam  hospital  (Boston,  Mass.).  Boston  medical 
and  surgical  journal,  184 :  367-71,  April  14,  1921. 

Emphasises  the  shortage  in  the  number  of  graduate  nurses.  Discusses  the 
trend  of  nurses'  education. 

642.  Stewart,  Isabel  M.    What  are  the  aims  of  nursing  education.    American 

journal  of  nursing,  21 :  308-13,  February  1921. 

Reviews  the  history  and  activities  of  nursing  education. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

643.  Johnston,  Clarence  T.    The  teaching  of  surveying.    Elnglneering  education, 

11 :  257-70,  January  1921. 

IncMentally  dftscusses  the  lack  of  cultural  values  in  engineering  courses.  Says 
that  engineers  are  not  given  proper  or  adequate  recogmition  in  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  laws  which  relate  to  the  engineering  phasea  of  public 
business. 
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644.  Taylor,  "Kno^.    The  engineer  and  modem  engineering  education.  Princeton 

alumni  weekly,  21 :  524-5,  March  28,  1921. 

The  true  engineer  needs  all  the  study  and  teadilng  the  best  college  can  give 
for  from  flre  to  eight  hard  years. 

645.  Wadsworth,  Marslunan  E.    The  Michigan  college  of  mines  In  the  nine- 

teenth century.    Engineering  education,  11 :  230-^6,  January  1921. 
Interesting  historical  sketch,  with  bibliography. 

646.  Walters,  Baymond.    The  scholastic  training  of  eminent  American  engi* 

neers ;  a  study  of  a  professional  group.    [New  York,  1921]    17  p.    tables. 

Reprinted  from  School  and  society,  18:  822-29,  March  12,  1921. 

A  study  authorized  by  the  American  association  of  collegiate  registrars  at  its 
1919  meeting.  It  represents  cooperation  of  the  registrars  of  75  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  universities  in  finding  the  class  standing  upon  graduation  of  392 
eminent  engineers.  The  results  supply  evidence  of  a  close  correspondence  between 
good  scholarship  in  college  and  eminence  in  engineering  fields. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

647.  Beatty,  Willard  W.     An  experiment  in  applied  sociology.     Elemaitury 

school  Journal,  21 :  367-74,  424-37,  January,  February  1921. 

A  method  in  the  San  Francisco  normal  school  for  democratizing  the  elementary 
school.  Second  paper  gives  examples  of  replies  by  pupils  to  questions  regarding 
ideals  of  good  cltlsenship. 

648.  Davis,  Calvin  O.    Citizenship  and  the  high  school.    Educational  review, 

61:  214-28,  March  1921. 

Discusses  the  various  types  of  student  self-governing  agencies  and  their  in- 
fluence on  cltlsenship.  The  place  of  social  sciences  In  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools,  etc. 

649.  Henderson,  Bath  E.    Americanizing  through  local  history.    English  Jour- 

nal, 10 :  61-67,  February  1921. 

Says  that  the  primary  object  in  drawing  upon  local  color  for  work  In  high 
school  English  Is  *'  to  develop  In  pupils  the  ability  to  express  themselves  about 
those  things  of  life  which  are  nearest  to  them  in  time,  place,  and  Interest." 

650.  Hobbs,  William  H.    History  teaching  and  American  citizenship.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  195-200,  March  1921. 

A  critical  study  of  some  post  war  history  texts  and  their  implications. 

651.  Hunt,  Bockwell  D.     Political  science  and  practical  citizenship.     Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  185-94,  March  1921. 

Offers  a  series  of  constructive  suggestions  for  teaching  civics,  having  reference 
and  applicability  to  the  instruction  of  coUege  undergraduates,  summed  up  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Stress  fundamental  principles;  (2)  teach  soelal  sdencet 
through  social  service;  (3)  preach  and  practice  poUtlcal  Idealism;  (4)  restore 
a  new  type  of  Puritanism;  (5)  put  principle  before  expediency;  (6)  exalt  th« 
spiritual  meaning  of  life. 

652.  Kilpatrick,   William   H.     Our  schools   and   war.     Educational   review, 

61 :  201-13,  March  1921. 

"Since  it  Is  conceded,"  says  the  writer,  "that  wars  need  not  be  inevitable, 
what  can  the  schools  do  to  help  avert  them.**  Discusses  what  teachers  (and 
other  adults)  In  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  pupils  In  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  be  taught. 

653.  Sisson,  E.   O.     Education  for  politics.     School  and  society,  13:887-46, 

March  19,  1921. 

The  article  is  a  plea  for  the  paying  of  far  greater  attention  in  schools  to 
American  culture  and  ideals,  and  to  the  fostering  of  the  habit  of  intelligent  think- 
ing on  all  questions. 
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654.  Snedden,  David.    Experimental  and  other  forms  of  research  in  civic  edu- 

cation.   School  and  society,  13:  361-72,  March  26.  1921. 

A  memorandum  prepared  for  the  New  York  society  for  the  pxperlmental  study 
of  education. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

655.  Berry,  Charles  S.    Some  problems  of  Americanization  as  seen  by  an  army 

psychologist.    School  and  society,  18 :  97-104,  January  22,  1921. 

656.  Clark,  Walter  E.    The  stranger  within  our  gates.    Journal  of  the  National 

education  association,  10 :  21-23,  February  1921. 

DiscusseB  the  problem  of  Americanization.  Address  before  the  National  educa- 
tion association,  July  6,  1920. 

657.  Cristy  Raymond  F.     Citizens  in  the  making.     Independent,  105 :  134-35, 

146-48,  February  5,  1921. 

Americanization  work  of  the  Federal  Government  described.  ' 

658.  Gray,  Bobert  F.    The  training  of  AmericanizatUm  teachers^    Educational 

review,  61 :  224-29,  March  1921. 

Says  that  the  teacher  must  be  trained  in  the  needs  of  the  alien  and  bow  to 
meet  these  needs  both  In  method  and  technique.  Two  typeq  of  Americanization 
workers  must  be  trained, — the  leader  or  organizer,  and  the  teachers  of  Immigrants 
and  of  adult  illiterates,  whether  in  industry,  home,  or  school. 

659.  Johnston,  Esther.    Readers  of  a  foreign  neighborhood.    Survey,  46 : 7-9, 

April  2,  1921. 

Work  of  the  43  branches  of  the  New  York  public  library  in  the  forel^  neigh- 
borhoods of  New  York  city. 

660.  Jordan,  Blverda  H.    The  retention  of  foreign  language  in  the  home.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  research,  3 :  35-42,  January  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  necesstty  of  English  in  the  home  of  the  immigrant. 

661.  La  Bella,  Louise  B.    The  spirit  of  Americanization.    Education,  41 :  494- 

99,  April  1921. 

Presents  various  conceptions  of  Americanization  work. 

662.  Manchester,  B.  B.    Teaching  Americanism.    Journal  of  education,  93 :  87- 

89,  January  27,  1921. 

Americanism,  is  faith  in  America  and  is  not  to  be  taught  as  history  might  be 
taught 

EDUCATION  OF  SERVICE  MEN. 

663.  Bigwood,  George.    The  soldier  as  student.    Nineteenth  century,  89 :  721- 

26,  April  1921. 

Education  in  the  English  army.  Work  of  the  Army  educational  corps,  which 
has  been  recently  established  and  whose  duties  are  exclusively  educational. 

864.  Harbord,  James  G.    The  poor  man's  university.    World's  work,  41 :  443-45, 
.  March  1921. 

Educational  work  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

665.  ICesser,  "Wflliam  S.     The  ex-service  undergraduate.    Educational  review, 

61 :  298-309.  April  1921. 

666.  IConroe,  James  P.    A  university  for  the  wounded.    Outlook,  127 :  145-^6, 

January  26,  1921. 

Rehabilitation  work  of  the  Federal  board  for  Tocatloual  education.  Utilization 
of  existing  schools,  colleges,  industrial  plants,  etc.     lUustrated. 

667.  Myers,  Garry  C.     The  first  missionary  school  of  Americanism.     E2duca- 

tional  review,  61 :  230-36,  March  1921. 

Work  of  the  Recruit  educational  center  in  the  Army  camps. 
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668.  Powell,  E.  Alexander.    Training  the  soldier  for  peace.    Harper*s  maga- 

zine, 142:  61&-29.  April  1921. 

669.  Wisconsin.     State  board  of  education.     .  .  .  The  rehabilitation  of  the 

handicapped.  Madison,  1921.  81  p.  8".  (Wisconsin's  educational  hori- 
zon, vol.  8,  no.  4) 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

670.  Doerschuk,  Beatrice.    W<»neii  in  the  law;  an  analysis  of  training,  prac- 

tice and  salaried  positions  .  .  .  New  York  city.  The  Bureau  of  voca- 
tional information,  1920.    188  p.    8*. 

671.  Hulst,  Myra  M.    Mortality  rates  of  college  women.    Quarterly  publication 

of  the  American  statistical  association,  17 :  599-605,  March  1921,  n.  s.  no. 
188. 

Al0o  sepenttely  rcpriiited. 

A  study  of  15,561  graduates  from  Yaasajr,  Wellesley,  and  Smith,  from  the 
foundlBg  of  these  colleges  through  the  class  of  1914. 

672.  ICcXinney,  A.  H.     Guiding  girls  to  Christian  womanhood.     New  York, 

Chicago  [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1920]  214  p.  12".  (Symth  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Columbia  theological  seminary,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina.) 

678.  Moberly,  Winifred  H.    The  Oxford  women's  colleges.    Contemporary  re- 
view, 119:  385-88,  March  1921. 

History  and  growth  of  the  Oxford  women's  unlTerslties  described. 

674.  Pierce,  Anna  E.,  comp.    Catalog  of  literature  for  advisers  of  young  women 

and  girls.    New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1921.    85  p.    8*. 

An  annotated  list  of  about  two  thousand  titles  of  the  most  representatiye 
and  useful  books  and  periodical  articles  for  the  use  of  deans  and  advisers  of 
women  and  girls ;  heads  of  women's  schools ;  instructors  of  young  women ;  women 
principals  of  mixed  schools;  household  economics  teachers;  Toung  women's 
Chfistlan  association  secretaries  and  workers;  deaconesses  and  other  almilar 
religious  workers ;  settlement  workers ;  national  and  local  sorority  officers ; 
social  directors  and  workers ;  physical  directors  and  supervisors  of  athletics ; 
leaders  of  girl  scouts  and  campflre  girls;  women's  dnbe;  directors  of  industrial 
•  relations  in  charge  of  women  workers ;  parents  of  adolescent  girls. 

675.  Sturtevant,  S.  M.    The  function  of  the  adviser  of  girls  in  high  schools. 

University  high  school  journal  (Oakland,  Calif.)  1:  47-^,  January  1921. 
An  address  given  before  the  deans'  conference,  California  teachers'  association, 
October  28,  1920. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

676.  Buck,  J.  L.  B.    Builders  of  a  community.    Southern  workman,  50 :  172-77, 

AprU  1921. 

The  story  of  the  prosperous  Negro  colony  in  Suffolk,  Va.     lUostrated. 

677.  Malthy,  Frances.     The  movable  school.     Survey,  45 :  888-89,  March  19, 

1921. 

Work  among  Negro  farmers  In  Madison  county,  Ala.,  described.  The  U.  8. 
Department  of  agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  AgrievUnral  and  home  eco> 
nomics  extension  work  of  the  Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  has  been  making 
an  extensive  campaign  among  the  Negroes  of  rural  communities  in  the  South 
through  the  medium  of  the  movable  school. 
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EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

/ers.  Andrews,  Harriet  IT.    The  diary  of  a  deaf  child's  mother.    Volta  review,' 
23:  112-37,  March  1921. 

679.  Brown,  J.    The  improved  development  and  use  of  language  hy  our  deaf 
V  '  pupils.    Volta  review,  23 :  7a-82,  February  1921. 

Paper  read  before  the  National  college  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Birmingham, 
Bngland,  1020.  DiBcvsses  combined  advantages  of  lip-reading  and  figure-spelling 
methods,  etc. 

680.  Boe,  W.  Carey.    Some  observations  on  the  psychology  of  the  deaf  child. 
^  Volta  review,  23:  52-59,  February  1921. 

A  dlscossicMi  cooflned  to  observations  on  the  child  who  is  born  deaf  or  becomes 
deaf  at  an  age  when  auditory  impressions  can  have  no  effect  on  the  mind. 

681.  Steed,  I^man,  comp.    Report  on  industrial  training  in  the  Pennsylvania 

institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     American  annals  of  the  deaf,  66: 
121-36,  UfLTiA  1921. 

682.  WiUard,  Charlotte  B.     Simplifying  the  simply.    American  annals  of  the 
\y  deaf,  66 :  147-64,  March  192L 

Developing  language  among  the  deaf. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

683.  Anderson,  V.  V.    Ekiucation  of  mental  defectives  In  state  and  private  In- 

stitutions and  In  special  classes  In  ptitAlc  schools  In  the  Tfnited  States. 
Mental  hygiene,  5 :  85-122,  January  1021. 

An  historical  and  statistical  study.  Concludes  that  the  dominant  note  of  the 
state  tnstitutSon  is  becoming  less  and  less  custodial  and  more  and  more  medical 
and  edocattival.    lUoitrated. 

684.  Bryant,  Bdythe  X.    The  *'  wiil-proAle  "  of  ^Hnqnent  boys.    Journal  of  de- 

linquency, 6 :  294-^09,  January  1921. 

A  test  of  100  delinquent  boys  at  the  Whittier  sUte  school.  Whittier,  Calif., 
made  with  the  wiU-profUe  scale. 

685.  Carlisle,  Chester  L.    A  survey  of  conduct  In  community  and  school.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  21 :  875-79,  January  1921. 

Describes  work  of  the  Oregon  state  survey  of  mental  defect,  delinquency,  and 
dependency. 

686w  Boll,  Bdflrar  A.     Education  of  juvenile  delinquents.     Journal  of  delin- 
quency, 6:  331-46,  March  1921. 

Describee  a  system  of  clinical  psychology  examining  at  the  State  home  for  boys 
at  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

687.  Hoyt,  Franklin  Chase.     Quicksands  of  youth.    New  York,  O.  Scribner*s 

sons.  1921.    xil,  241  p.    12*. 

Author  is  judge  of  the  Children's  court,  New  York  city.  His  book  tells  what 
the  juvenile  court  is  doing  In  making  good  citizens  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
come  before  It. 

688.  Katherine,  Bitter,    Advisability  of  organizing  special  classes  for  unusual 

children.    Modem  medicine,  8 :  135-38,  199-202,  February,  March  1921. 

Paper  read  before  the  National  conference  of  Catholic  charities,  Washington, 
D.  C,  September,  1920.    Illustrated  with  staUstical  graphs. 

689.  Lapagre,  G.  Paeret.    FeeMemindedness  in  <^ldren  of  school-age.    With  an 

appendix  on  treatment  and  training  by  Mary  Denby.  2d  ed.  Man- 
chester, The  University  press;  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1920.  309  p.  12**.  (Added  t-p. :  Publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.    Medical  series,    no.  XIII) 
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690.  Levlnson,  A.     MentaUy  defective  children.     Modern  medicine,  3:81^82, 

February  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  detecting  mental  deficiency  mncb  earlier  than  at 
the  school  period.  Says  that  it  Is  unfortunate  that  to  this  day  no  standards  of 
mentality  have  been  worked  out  for  infants. 

691.  Lundberg,  Emma  O.    The  school  and  the  juvenile  court.    Survey,  45 :  T03--4, 

February  12,  1921. 

Cooperative  work  between  the  school  and  the  juvenUe  court ;  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  school  departments  of  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and 
St.  Louis  in  this  regard. 

692.  Martin,  Henry  P.     Philadelphia's  disciplinary  school  tor  boys.    Current 

education,  25 :  47-52,  February  1921. 

An  account  of  this  schooFs  successful  dealings  with  the  disciplinary  boy. 

693.  Merrill,  Lilbum.     The  public  schools  and  the  treatment  of  delinquent 

children.    Journal  of  delinquency,  5 :  207-14,  November  1920. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  adjustment  to  be  organized 
as  a  clinical  agency  to  which  all  children  should  be  referred  whose  behavior  or 
whose  social  tendencies  make  them  misfits  in  the  group  organization,  etc. 

694.  Smith,  Leon  O.    The  menace  of  the  feeble-minded.    Middle-west  school  re- 

view, 13:  5-6,  March  1921. 

By  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

695.  Bazeley,  E.  T.    Two  experiments  in  voluntary  continuation  schools.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  6:  20-26,  March  5,  1921. 

The  field  of  the  experiment  was  an  EngUsh  manufacturing  town,  where  twa 
prominent  firms  had  invited  the  \(fh&\  authority  to  open  a  continuation  school. 

696.  Qleason,  Arthur.    Workers'  education ;  American  and  fottlgn  experiments. 

New  York,  Bureau  of  industrial  research,  289  Fourth  avenue  [1921]    62 
p.    8'. 

A  study  of  experiments  In  education  under  working  class  direction  and  control 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  and  Qermany.  Bibliography  ox» 
workers*  education :  p.  52-55. 

697.  Workers'  education.    New  republic,  26 :  235-37,  April  20.  1921. 

Says  that  the  educational  movement  among  American  workers  will  not  go  very 
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PREFACE. 

The  traditional  secondary  school  limited  its  instruction  to  full- 
time  pupils.  Eather  than  adapt  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  the 
necessities  of  the  pupil  who  can  not  attend  on  full  time,  it  apparently 
preferred  to  have  him  leave  school  altogether.  While  frowning  upon 
an  elective  system  within  the  school,  it  felt  no  qualms  in  allowing  the 
great  elective — no  attendance  or  full  attendance.  The  modern  sec- 
ondary school  aims  to  give  all  pupils  of  high-school  age  all  the 
instruction  that  they  can  be  induced  to  secure.  Society  itself  is 
demanding  that  no  pupil  of  high-school  age  shall  be  without 
instruction. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
presents  in  this  report  various  types  of  part-time  education,  includ- 
ing continuation  classes,  and  indicates  some  of  the  administrative 
features  desirable.  This  report  is  based  largely  upon  a  helpful  analy- 
sis made  in  1918  for  the  High  School  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  high-school  principals: 
Howard  Conant,  of  Holyoke,  chairman;  Oscar  Gallagher,  of  West 
Roxbury,  Boston,  secretary;  Albert  B.  Kimball,  of  Fairhaven;  and 
Charles  F.  Warner,  of  Springfield.  The  original  report  was  re- 
organized and  amplified  by  Edward  Rynearson,  director  of  vocational 
guidance  and  principal  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  administration  of  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  commission.  After  discussion  and  revision  it 
was  approved  by  the  reviewing  committee  of  the  commission. 

Approval  by  the  reviewing  committee,  however,  does  not  commit 
every  member  individually  to  every  statement  and  every  implied 
educational  doctrine,  but  it  does  mean  essential  agreement  as  a  com- 
mittee with  the  general  recommendations. 

Clarence  D.  Kinosley, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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PART-TIME  EDUCATION  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Need  for  yart-time  and  continuation  ed/acation, — The  require- 
ments for  attendance  at  school  vary  greatly  in  different  States.  In 
some  States  they  are  so  low  that  a  pupil  may  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  14  .if  only  he  has  completed  the  fourth  grade.  In  other  "States  a 
pupil  can  not  leave  school  under  the  age  of  18  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted the  entire  eight  grades  of  elementary  schooling. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  probably  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16, 
and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  between  16  and  18,  are  in 
school.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  providing  part-time  and 
continuation  education  involves  the  welfare  of  as  many  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  and  of  three,  times  as  many  between  16 
and  18  as  are  now  in  school  in  those  age  groups. 

In  the  years  from  14  to  18  ideas  and  ideals  are  changing  from  the 
plastic  to  the  fixed,  from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  from  the  importance  of  the  period  and  from  the 
large  number  of  young  persons  involved,  that  the  development  of 
wise  and  comprehensive  plans  of  part-time  and  continuation  educa- 
tion is  vitally  important  to  the  industrial,  social,  and  civic  life  of 
State  and  Nation. 

2.  StejiB  taken  hy  the  industries. — Continuation  education  has  been 
recognized  as  desirable  by  many  large  employers  of  labor.  Some 
have  already  establifehed,  and  others  have  plans  to  establish,  schools 
connected  with  or  situated  inside  their  own  plants.  In  some  fac- 
tories attendance  is  required;  in  others  it  is  optional.  In  some  the 
instruction  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in  the  evening ;  in  others 
it  is  given  within  the  working  day.  In  some  industries  the  em- 
ployees are  paid  for  the  time  of  attendance  as  though  they  were 
at  work ;  in  others  they  receive  no  pay  for  the  time  in  school. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  fact  that  only  a  few  employers 
provide  any  such  system  of  instruction  make  legislation  necessary. 
Moreover,  the  work  done  in  schools  connected  with  the  industries 
should  be  imder  public  supervision,  so  that  the  technical  instruction 
may  be  balanced  by  the  training  for  broader  and  better  citizenship. 
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Welfare  departments,  workers'  insurance,  profit  sharing,  and  other 
social  and  economic  benefits  are  features  of  many  manufacturing 
and  commercial  corporations.  These  measures  are  good,  but  are 
secondary  rather  than  fundamental.  To  secure  intelligent  work- 
manship we  must  have  trained  workmen,  but  we  need  not  only  better 
production  but  also  better  citizenship. 

3.  Steps  that  should  he  taken  by  the  public  schools, — In  the  first 
place  the  schools  should  reorganize  present  courses  of  stud^^  and 
revitalize  methods  of  instruction  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  both 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  may  be  convinced  that  full-time  at- 
tendance at  school  is  worth  while.  The  leading  causes  for  leaving 
school  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  limited  range  of  instruction  commonly  offered  by  secondary  schools; 
second,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  adequately  to  demonstrate  to 
young  people  and  their  parents  the  value  of  the  education  offered;  third,  the 
lure  of  employment,  together  with  the  desire  for  increased  economic  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  young  persons;  and  fourth,  economic  pressure  in  the 
family,  real  or  imagined.  To  this  list  of  causes  may  be 'added  failure  to  pass 
in  school  work.  IVIany  such  failures,  however,  are  due  to  a  loss  of  interest  in 
school  work  because  its  worth whileness  is  not  evident,  or  to  the  failure  of  the 
school  to  adapt  its  work  to  individual  differences. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  school  is  to  make  it  as  easy  for 
the  boy  or  girl  to  return  to  school  as  it  was  for  him  to  leave.  Fre- 
quently boys  and  girls  who  have  wished  to  return  have  found  that 
the  dates  of  reorganization  of  the  school  program  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so  to  advantage  until  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  year.  By  that  time  they  were  quite  likely  to  have  lost  their 
desire  to  reenter. 

In  the  third  place,  school  administrators  should  devise  plans 
whereby  pupils  who  desire  to  engage  in  part-time,  temporary,  sea- 
sonal, or  emergency  employment  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  without 
dropping  out  of  school.  When  the  employment  is  in  a  field  in  which 
they  are  later  to  enter  or  is  related  to  the  work  for  which  they  are 
preparing,  such  part-time,  seasonal,  or  emergency  employment  may 
be  extremely  valuable  by  affording  a  basis  of  experience  which  will 
make  their  school  work  more  intelligent  and  profitable. 

In  the  fourth  place,  legislation  should  be  enacted  and  provisions 
should  be  made  by  the  public  schools  for  effective  part-time  and 
continuation  education  of  all  persons  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  have 
regularly  entered  upon  employment. 

4.  Continuous  registration, — With  the  enactment  of  adequate  com- 
pulsory school  legislation,  including  the  provision  for  part-time  and 
continuation  attendance,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition whereby  all  young  people  up  to  18  years  of  age,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  secondary 
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school,  should  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school.  Then  will  the 
phrase  "  dropping  out  of  school "  disappear  from  our  vocabulary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible.  Under  this 
plan  the  only  option  would  be  for  a  pupil  to  transfer  from  full-time 
to  part-tiilie,  or  conversely,  from  part-time  to  full-time.  Much  of 
the  reluctance  to  return  to  school  would  also  disappear,  as  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  employed  person  desiring  more  schooling 
to  change  his  enrollment  from  part-time  to  full-time. 

In  a  city  or  district  served  by  a  comprehensive  high  school  it 
would  follow  that  every  young  person  in  that  district  of  high-school 
age  would  be  a  member  of  one  high  school.  Thus  the  school  would 
be  a  genuine  common  school;  Such  a  school  under  competent  leader- 
ship would  be  the  most  potent  institution  for  promoting  social  soli- 
darity ever  devised  by  any  nation. 

II.  TYPES  OF  PART-TIME  EDUCATION.^ 

Part-time  education  is  used  in  this  report  in  a  wide  sense.  Vari- 
ous types  may  be  distinguished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
or  according  to  the  administrative  features.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears easier  to  assume  a  division  according  to  the  administrative 
basis  and  to  deal  with  two  groups  which  may  be  broadly  distin- 
guished as  occasional  and  regular, 

1.    OCCASIONAL  TYPES. 

The  occasional  types  of  part-time  education  may  be  subdivided 
into  Type  A,  Seasonal  employment,  and  Types  B,  C,  and  D,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  Incidental  employment.  The  latter  groups  may 
be  further  respectively  designated  as  unrelated  employment,  related 
optional  employment,  and  related  required  employment.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  will  make  clear  some  of  the  difficulties  in  discussing 
the  question  of  part-time  education.  Principals  and  teachers  often 
apply  to  the  problem  as  a  whole  solutions  that  deal  with  only  one 
phase. 

1.  Type  A — Seasonal  Employ  went:  Includes  those  pupils,  prin- 
cipally members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  find  positions  open  to 
them  on  condition  that  they  leave  school  within  the  last  three  months 
before  the  actual  time  of  graduation.  It  also  includes  those  pupils 
who  are  needed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  spring  and  fall.  In 
arranging  for  such  employment  most  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  position  and  to  the  capacity  of 
the  boy  or  girl  to  meet  these  requirements. 

^  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  groups  all  part-time  schools  or  classes 
under  three  types :  Trade  extension,  trade  preparatory,  and  general  continuation.  For 
an  explanation  of  these  consult  Appendix  A. 
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2.  Tyye  B — Unrelated  Eviployment:  This  group  includes  all 
pupils  who  are  obliged  to  be  absent  from  portions  of  the  school  day 
in  order  to  carry  on  some  work  in  home,  farm,  or  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  such  employment  is  necessary  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  continue  in  school.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  such  wnployment  is  not  directly  related  to  the  instruc- 
tion the  pupil  is  receiving. 

3.  Type  C — Related  Opti/mal  Employment:  This  group  includes 
those  pupils  who  from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  arise  are  dis- 
missed from  some  of  their  studies  for  employment  closely  connected 
with  their  school  work.  It  includes,  for  example,  pupils  who  may  be 
detailed  to  act  as  clerical  assistants  in  elementary  schools. 

4.  Type  D — Related  Required  Employment:  This  group  includes 
pupils  who  are  expected  to  supplement  the  theoretical  instruction  in 
the  school  with  actual  office,  factor}',  store,  homemaking,  or  agricul- 
tural practice.  Many  of  these  pupils  are  assigned  to  such  work  only 
during  the  vacations;  others  for  a  single  day  a  week.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  pix)gram  laid  out  for  these  pupils,  but  is  a  type  of 
part-time  work,  since  it  takes  them  out  of  the  school  for  a  part  of  the 
time. 

2.  REGULAR  TYPES. 

Under  the  head  of  regular  part-time  education  there  are  three 
types,  Type  E — Alternating  Attendance  and  Employment ;  Type  F — 
Four-fifths  of  Time  in  School ;  and  Type  G — Continuation  Attend- 
ance. 

Type  E — Alternating  Attendance  and  Employment:  This  plan 
applies  to  pupils  pursuing  industrial  courses  in  which  the  programs 
are  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  are  alternately — ^by  weeks,  days,  or 
half  days — in  school  and  in  shop  or  office. 

Type  F — Foiir-'fifths  of  Thm  in  Scliool:  This  plan  applies  to  pupils 
who  are  studying  salesmanship.  They  attend  school  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week  and  go  to  the  store  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  for 
their  laboratory  work.  While  this  is  similar  to  the  plan  described 
under  Type  D,  it  occupies  a  regular  place  in  the  schedule  of  many 
high  schools. 

Type  G — Continuation  Attendcmce:  This  plan  applies  to  pupils 
engaged  in  industry  and  obliged  to  spend  a  stipulated  number  of 
hours  weekly  in  school. 

In  contrast  to  this  classification  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
term  "  part-time  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  Type  E  only.  No  discus- 
sion of  part-time  education  is  at  all  adequate  when  restricted  to  the 
one  type. 
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III.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OCCASIONAL  TYPES. 

The  problems  that  face  high-school  principals  in  part-time  educa- 
tion are  those  of  administration.  To  what  extent  must  provisions  be 
made  for  the  occasiomd  types,  and  to  what  extent  must  cooperative 
responsibility  be  assumed  for  the  regular  types? 

Type  A — Seasonal  Employment:  In  every  school  excellent  posi- 
tions are  available  to  high-school  seniors  who  can  leave  school  before 
the  date  of  graduation.  It  is  unjust  to  hold  prospective  graduates  in 
school  until  the  excellent  positions  which  are  open  in  such  numbers 
in  the  spring  are  filled ;  and  it  is  uneconomic  to  have  these  positions 
filled  by  persons  less  efficient  than  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

For  the  pupil  who  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  the  time  between 
such  placement  and  graduation  should  be  a  probationary  period  dur- 
ing which  the  employer  and  the  principal  or  other  school  official  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  Where  the  work  is 
satisfactory  the  pupil  should  receive  his  credits  or  diploma  as  though 
he  were  in  regular  school  attendance ;  where  unsatisfactory  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  return  to  school  and  arrangements  be  made  for 
his  doing  additional  school  work  to  make  up  the  time  lost  while  he 
was  in  employment. 

The  pupil  so  placed  in  employment  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
time,  effort,  and  interest  put  into  his  work  is  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
his  school  record  as  was  his  study,  attendance,  and  deportment  while 
in  school. 

In  Type  B — Unrelated  ETnployment^  the  number  will  vary  so 
greatly  that  there  can  be  no  uniform  adjustment  of  the  schedule. 
Some  pupils  have  to  work  every  afternoon  throughout  the  year; 
others  for  only  part  of  the  year ;  still  others  for  only  certain  after- 
noons in  each  week.  The  committee  believes  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  such  pupils  to  continue  their  membership  in 
school.  The  all-too-common  attitude  toward  withdrawal  from  school 
in  case  an  individual  can  not  conform  to  the  prescribed  daily  limits 
should  be  abandoned.  When  it  is  shown  that  pupils  have  to  leave  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  school  day  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  a  special 
schedule  according  to  which  the  regular  work  of  four  years  may  be 
stretched  over  five.  Tlius  pupils  may  be  free  from  the  stigma  of 
failure  or  from  bad  effects  of  attempting  more  than  can  be  well  done. 
Meeting  the  needs  of  such  pupils  may  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  a  rotating  program,  such  as  is  now  in  vogue  in  some  high  schools, 
but  in  most  high  schools  the  fixed  program  is  probably  the  better 
arrangement.  If  rotation  programs  are  desirable,  such  rotation  may 
be  confined  to  the  forenoon  session. 

Type  C — Related  Optional  Employment  offers  a  problem  that  must 
be  settled  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    The  length  of  the 
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assignment,  the  interval  at  which  demands  are  made,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  vary  so  greatly  that  no  definite  program  can  be  arranged 
in  advance.  With  almost  no  warning  a  group  of  boys  are  invited  to 
help  in  taking  stock;  three  girls  are  requested  to  take  charge  of  a 
luncheon ;  two  others  have  a  chance  to  fit  a  dress  or  trim  a  hat.  If  it 
is  likely,  however,  that  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  secretarial  nature, 
purely  secretarial  subjects  may  be  assigned  to  hours  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  while  securing  practice  in  clerical  work  pupils 
may  not  lose  essential  instruction  in  academic  subjects.  Special 
classes  should  be  arranged  where  the  size  of  groups  permits,  in  which 
intensive  instruction  may  be  given  to  make  up  unrelated  school  work 
lost  on  account  of  part-time  employment. 

Type  D — Related  Required  Employment  is  the  type  of  work  to 
which  the  term  "  laboratory  "  is  applied  in  many  schools.  Most  of 
this  work  should  be  done  outside  of  school  hours.  Whenever  it  is 
done  during  school  hours  special  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
pupils  by  classes  or  groups  so  that  they  will  not  lose  the  class  in- 
struction. 

IV.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  many  will  transfer  from  an  occasional  to 
a  regular  type.  In  such  case  the  work  of  the  vocational  supervisor 
hereinafter  described  becomes  very  important.  In  all  part-time  work 
he  has  the  duties  of  a  coordinator,  arranging  the  quota  of  pupiis  that 
are  to  be  had  at  alternate  intervals,  looking  with  great  care  to  their 
physical  and  moral  welfare  in  the  establishments  in  which  they  are 
working,  and  also  cooperating  with  the  principal  to  see  that  the  work 
done  in  the  school  is  adapted  to  make  the  actual  vocational  progress 
of  the  pupil  rapid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  occasional 
types  of  part-time  work  the  pupils  are  getting  varied  experience 
which  may  help  them  in  their  life  work,  while  in  the  regular  types 
of  part-time  education  it  is  assumed  that  the  pupil  is  actually  start- 
ing upon  his  life  work.  The  fact,  too,  that  his  pay  is  to  increase  with 
his  proficiency,  and  that  his  proficiency  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
proper  sort  of  supplementary  instruction  given  in  school,  points 
out  the  absolute  value  of  a  well-trained  vocational  supervisor. 

1.    DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

The  success  of  the  plans  for  part-time  education  will  depend  in 
no  small  measure  upon  the  inauguration  of  an  eflfective  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  vocational  guidance.  Generally  speaking,  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  leaving  school  need  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
work.  Many  of  them  come  from  homes  where  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  to  vocations.    They  accept  the  job  that  oflfers  the  highest 
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initial  wages  and  do  not  consider  the  prospects  of  promotion.  Miles, 
of  Wisconsin,  says  that  87  per  cent  of  these  children  enter  "  blind- 
alley  "  jobs.  If  any  class  of  people  ever  need  the  protecting  arm 
and  the  guiding  hand  of  a  true  friend,  it  is  these  children  when  they 
leave  their  schoolmates  and  devoted  teachers  to  enter  the  workaday 
world.  These  are  the  persons  who  are  in  special  need  of  vocational 
guidance.  Early  in  the  grades,  not  long  before  they  begin  to  plan 
to  quit  school,  these  children  should  receive  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  more  money,  time,  and  thought  spent  in  proper 
guidance  of  these  before  they  reach  the  age  of  16,  the  less  will  be 
the  cost  to  society  for  correction,  punishment,  and  mere  inefficiency 
later. 

Employment  experiences  may  be  of  value  as  a  basis  for  helping 
the  pupil  to  a  wise  choice  of  vocation.  In  such  cases  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  some  one  person  in  the  school  should  help 
the  pupil  to  profit  by  these  experiences.  Has  he  the  aptitudes  re- 
quired in  this  general  field?  In  what  particular  subdivision  of  the 
field  would  he  succeed  best?  Is  the  vocation  one  which  will  call 
forth  his  best  development?  Would  some  other  vocation  be  better 
for  him  ? 

These  and  many  similar  questions  should  be  referred  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  vocational  guidance.  It  should  be  his 
principal  duty  to  help  develop  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all 
teachers  with  vocational  guidance.  He  should  be  able  to  show  how 
the  school  system,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  instruction,  should  func- 
tion in  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  In  order  that  the  work 
should  be  uniformly  well  done  and  that  each  school  may  know  what 
is  being  done,  he  should  have  frequent  and  regular  conferences  of  the 
counselors  or  representatives  from  each  district  or  building.  The 
director  and  those  associated  with  him  should  be  able  to  give  valuable 
suggestions  to  those  who  frame  the  course  of  study. 

When  a  choice  of  vocation  has  been  made,  the  employment  should 
be  in  the  same  field  as  the  vocation  chosen,  and  the  experience  should 
be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  the  vocational  education  offered  this  pupil 
in  the  school.  To  accomplish  this  result,  some  person  connected  with 
the  school  must  study  the  pupil  at  work  so  as  to  help  him  to  profit 
from  his  successes  and  failures  and  to  connect  up  the  school  instruc- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  vocational,  with  the  practical  work. 

Again,  the  wise  placement  of  pupils  in  part-time  employment  ne- 
cessitates a  close  acquaintance  with  the  occupations  of  the  community. 
Some  one  must  know  the  employers  and  their  needs.  He  must  tact- 
fully establish  helpful  cooperative  relations  with  such  employers  and 
at  the  same  time  know  individually  the  pupils  who  are  likely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  employer. 
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2.    VOCATIONAL    COUNSELORS. 

The  director  of  the  department  of  vocational  guidance  should  have 
assistants  according  to  the  amount  of  work  assigned  to  his  depart- 
ment. It  is  necessary  that  every  high  and  elementary  school  should 
have  a  vocational  counselor. 

In  the  small  school  these  duties  may  be  performed  by  the  school 
principal,  or  by  some  one  teacher  especially  suited  to  the  work  by 
temperament  and  interest.  But  such  a  teacher  should  fit  himself  or 
herself  for  the  work  by  taking  courses  in  vocational  guidance  and 
employment  supervision  and  should  also  have  a  reduced  schedule 
of  teaching.  In  the  medium-sized  high  school  one  person  should 
devote  his  or  her  entire  time  to  the  work.  In  the  large  coeducational 
high  school  there  should  be  a  man  to  look  after  and  help  boys,  and 
a  woman  for  the  girls. 

The  duties  of  a  counselor  in  vocational  guidance  should  include 
the  following: 

1.  Giving  advice  to  individual  pupils,  but  not  making  actual  de- 
cisions for  them. 

2.  Helping  pupils  to  find  employment  and  helping  employers  to 
find  pupils  with  the  proper  qualifications. 

3.  Visiting  pupils  at  work. 

4.  Helping  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  to  connect  their  instruc- 
tion with  the  employment  experiences  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Cooperating  with  the  parent  and  child — 

(1)  In  discovering  and  developing  that  ability  of  every  boy 

and  girl  that  will  give  him  the  greatest  economic  and 
social  returns. 

(2)  In  knowing  the  requirements  and  training  for  various 

occupations,  the  qualities  necessary  for  success,  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  woikers,  positions,  pay,  and  future 
in  them. 

3.    SCOPE   OF   VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

In  other  words  a  complete  vocational  guidance  program  may  be 
said  to  involve  the  following  eight  steps : 

1.  Survey  of  the  world's  work. 

2.  Studying  and  testing  pupil's  possibilities. 

3.  Guidance  in  choice  and  rechoice  of  vocation. 

4.  Guidance  with  reference  to  preparation  for  vocation. 

5.  Guidance  in  entering  upon  work ;  that  is  "  placement." 

6.  Guidance  in  employment;  that  is,  "employment  supervision." 

7.  Progressive  modification  of  school  practices. 

8.  Progressive  modification  of  economic  conditions. 

For  an  analysis  of  these  eight  steps  the  committee  would  refer  to 
Bulletin  19  for  1918  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  en- 
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titled,  "Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education/'  (A  Report 
of  the  Comr  '^s'on  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.) 
The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  employment  supervision  is  but 
one  aspect  of  vocational  guidance  and  that  all  phases  of  vocational 
guidance  are  so  closely  related  that  they  should  be  under  the  same 
counselor  in  each  school  or  director  for  the  entire  city. 

V.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUATION  GROUPS. 

In  Group  G — Continuation  Atteiidance — we  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons  involved  and  the  most  important  problems  to  con- 
sider. The  welfare  of  the  'State,  economic  and  civic,  is  to  depend  in 
no  small  measure  upon  the  provisions  for  this  group.  So  vital  are 
these  needs  that  during  one  year  (1918)  16  states^  passed  compulsory 
part-time  school  laws.  The  value  of  this  legislation  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  these  laws  are  enforced  and  the  provisions  made  by 
the  schools.  Many  States  of  the  North  and  West  have  already  in- 
cluded similar  measures  on  their  programs  for  legislation  within  the 
next  two  years.  It  seems  likely  that  within  a  short  time  every  State 
in  the  Union  will  enact  compulsory  part-time  attendance  laws. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  raise  the  age-limit  of  attendance  upon 
part-time  classes.  The  hours  per  week  of  required  attendance  vary 
from  four  to  eight. 

A  large  enrollment  in  the  continuation  classes  of  any  city,  however, 
is  cause  for  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  full-time  education  offered  by 
that  city  is  properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  As  long  as 
the  instruction  offered  by  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  family  permit,  children  should 
be  urged  to  remain  in  school  on  full  time.  Part  time  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  resort. 

I.    LOCATION  OF  CONTINUATION  GBOUP. 

Where,  in  the  school  system,  should  the  continuation  group  be 
located — in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools,  or  in  separate  and 
distinct  continuation  schools? 

In  most  States  none  of  the  children  attending  continuation  classes 
are  under  14  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  had  entered  the  high  school 
before  they  left  school  to  go  to  work ;  others  had  not  completed 
the  elementary  school ;  and,  in  States  where  the  law  does  not  recjuire 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  some  were  in  the  sixth  or  even  a 
lower  grade.  But  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  are  properly 
of  high-school  age.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  recognizing  age  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  admission  of  pupils  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools.    This  com- 

'  A  brief  summjiry  of  the  laws  of  these  States  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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mission  in  its  report  on  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education* 
states: 

We  recommend  that  secondary  schools  admit,  and  provide  suitable  instruc- 
tion for,  all  pupils  who  are  in  any  respect  so  mature  that  they  would  derive 
more  l)enefit  from  the  secondary  school  than  from  the  elementary  school. 

Clearly,  therefore,  these  children  do  not  belong  in  elementary 
schools  and  should  not  be  grouped  with  the  children  in  those  schools. 

Furthermore,  this  commission  in  its  report  on  Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education  urges  that  the  continuation  group  be  organ- 
ized as  one  of  the  groups  in  comprehensive  high  schools  and  not 
organized  as  a  wholly  independent  or  separate  school,  giving  the 
following  reasons  therefor: 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  developing  a  sense  of  common  interest  and  social 
solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  young  worker  and  those  of  his  fellows  who  are 
continuing  in  full-time  attendance  at  school,  it  appears  to  this  commission  that 
this  part-time  education  should  be  conducted  in  the  comprehensive  secondary 
school  rather  than  in  separate  continuation  schools  as  is  the  custom  in  less 
democratic  societies.  By  this  plan  the  part-time  students  and  the  full-time 
students  may  share  in  the  use  of  the  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  other 
equipment  provided  for  all.  This  plan  has  the  added  advantage  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  all  pupils  may  be  continuous  in  the  secondary  school,  thus  furthering 
employment  sui>ervislon  on  the  one  hand  and  making  easier  a  return  to  full- 
time  attendance  whenever  the  lure  of  industry  or  the  improvement  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  family  makes  such  a  return  inviting  and  feasible. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  inclusion  of  a  continuation 
department  would  complicate  the  administration  of  a  comprehensive 
high  school.  A  true  comprehensive  high  school,  however,  can  no 
longer  hold  to  a  short,  fixed  school  day  for  all  pupils.  Its  facilities 
must  be  available  at  whatever  times  the  needs  of  any  important  group 
of  part-time  pupils  may  require.  In  reality  the  presence  of  these 
pupils  will  stimulate  the  comprehensive  high  school  to  broaden  the 
conception  of  its  function,  so  that  it  will  be  helped  to  serve  all  its 
pupils  more  effectively.  The  importance  of  employment  supervision 
also  will  be  more  clearly  recognized. 

In  recommending  that  the  continuation  group  be  organized  as  a 
department  of  a  comprehensive  high  school — 

It  is  assumed  that  the  principal  of  a  modern  comprehensive  high 
school  is  a  man  of  broad  vision  and  sympathies  and  consequently 
will  be  interested  in  helping  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  continua- 
tion pupils. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  principal  will  organize  each  important 
group,  such  as  the  continuation  group,  under  competent  leadership, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  social 
solidarity  in  the  entire  student  body. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  principal  will  give  the  director  of  the  con- 
tinuation group  whatever  freedom  he  may  need  in  working  out  his 
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problems,  assisting  him  in  such  ways  as  a  broad  administrator  can 
assist  a  competent  specialist. 

It  is  assumed  that  Ihe  continuation  group  will  be  instructed  by 
teachers  selected  for  their  sympathetic  insight  into  the  problems  of 
these  pupils. 

The  chief  arguments,  therefore,  for  making  the  continuation  group 
a  department  of  a  comprehensive  high  school  rather  than  placing  it 
in  a  separate,  unrelated  organization  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  continuation  pupils  will  have  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  sharing  in  the  use  of  the  best  facilities  oflFered  by  the  community. 

2.  The  sense  of  social  solidarity  and  of  loyalty  to  the  whole  com- 
munity will  be  developed  among  all  pupils  of  high-school  age. 

3.  The  varied  needs  of  continuation  pupils  can  be  more  adequately 
met  in  the  larger  organization  with  its  varied  facilities. 

4.  The  comprehensive  high  school  will  be  stimulated  in  its  efforts 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  pupils  of  high-school  age. 

5.  The  community  will  be  stimulated  in  gaining  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  high  school,  and  consequently  will  give  it 
greater  financial  and  moral  support. 

6.  A  return  to  full-time  education  on  the  part  of  continuation 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  and  be  made  natural  and  easy  whenever 
circumstances  permit.  The  very  coordination  of  this  department 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  will  facilitate  this  return. 

2.    THE  EDrCATIONAL  0BJECTI\T:S. 

The  determination  of  educational  objectives  in  this  continuation 
group  is  of  vital  importance.  Many  children  who  barely  finish  the 
sixth  grade  with  no  desire  to  read  would  soon  become  illiterate  if 
the  State  did  not  compel  attendance  in  the  continuation  classes.  We 
must  conserve  and  extend  the  education  already  acquired. 

There  is  the  financial  gain  that  comes  with  increased  industrial 
efficiency.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  overemphasized  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  lacking  in  the  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  each  case  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  considered,  and  groups  formed  so  as  to  meet  these 
individual  needs.  A  study  of  community  civic  problems,  current 
events,  political  and  industrial  history,  piiictice  in  oral  and  written 
composition,  contact  with  good  reading,  all  of  these  are  important 
and  should  result  in  better  citizenship  and  should  bring  a  finer  and 
broader  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Such  forms  of  mathematics  as  can 
be  applied  to  the  occupation,  commercial  geography  with  practical 
application,  the  rudiments  of  commercial  law,  business  arithmetic, 
si>ecial  drill  in  typewriting,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
should  be  available  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
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The  work  in  the  school  should  not  merely  duplicate  the  employ- 
ment experiences.  It  should  interpret  those  experiences  and  ^should 
help  the  young  worker  to  solve  the  problems  arising  therefrom. 

Since  the  working  hours  are  becoming  fewer,  the  leisure  hours 
demand  more  than  passing  notice.  To  assume  a  negative  attitude  on 
the  question  of  one's  avocation  is  often  to  destroy  one's  efficiency  in 
his  vocation.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  without  enriching  the 
life  of  the  laborer  is  to  give  him  more  hours  in  which  to  lower  his 
vitality  and  morals.  The  misuse  of  the  hours  of  leisure  makes  more 
criminals  and  loafers  than  do  the  hours  of  labor.  Shall  the  hours  of 
leisure  promote  enlightenment,  culture,  and  progress,  or  promote  de- 
generacy, depravity,  and  decay?  The  one  encourages  the  beautiful 
in  music,  art,  and  literature;  the  other  seeks  satisfaction  in  prize 
fights  and  the  common  vices.  A  great  need  in  our  changing  social 
life  is  an  equipment  for  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

The  health  needs  of  young  workers,  especially  under  modem  in- 
dustrial conditions,  can  not  safely  be  neglected.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  young  workers  know  how  to  safeguard  their  health.  Properly 
instructed  they  will  demand  sanitary  working  conditions  and  will 
cooperate  with  the  intelligent  employer  who  strives  to  protect  his 
employees  and  to  increase  their  vigor  and  efficiency.  The  relation  of 
posture  to  efficiency  is  a  single  illustration  of  the  need  for  health 
intelligence.  Then,  too,  tendencies  to  crooked  spines,  flat  feet,  and 
other  defects  must  be  detected  through  physical  examinations,  and 
corrective  exercises  must  be  prescribed.  Recreational  games  are 
essential  correctives  for  those  engaged  in  many  types  of  work  and 
must  be  provided  either  in  school  or  in  recreation  centers. 

No  program  for  continuation  education  is  adequate  unless  it  gives 
careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  seven  objectives  set  forth  by  this 
commission  in  its  report  entitled  "  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education."  These  objectives  are:  Health;  Command  of  funda- 
mental processes ;  Worthy  home  membership ;  Citizenship ;  Vocation ; 
Worthy  use  of  leisure ;  Ethical  character. 

To  do  justice  to  the  vital  needs  of  young  workers  as  suggested  by 
these  objectives  it  is  necessar^^  that  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
of  attendance  in  continuation  classes  should  be  not  less  than  8  hours 
a  week  for  each  week  that  the  high  school  is  in  session,  or  a  require- 
ment of  not  less  than  320  hours  per  year  distributed  over  a  reasonably 
long  period  of  time  during  the  year. 

The  value  of  part-time  instruction,  if  properly  organized,  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  time  involved,  because  it  can  utilize  as  a  basis  the  new  experiences 
of  the  young  worker  and  his  new  social  and  civic  contracts.  Moreover,  con- 
tinued attendance  at  school  will  afford  an  intellectual  stimulus  too  often  lacking 
to  these  "young  persons  under  thi*  modern  subdivision  of  labor.  (Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.) 
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A  general  movement  seems  to  be  going  through  the  country  to 
raise  the  limits  of  compulsory  education.  Thus,  the  period  for 
continuation  education  is  the  time  between  the  withdrawal  from  school 
and  the  age  of  18  or  the  completion  of  a  secondary  school  course. 
With  the  increased  amount  of  instruction  on  general  matters  of  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  community  civics,  science,  geography,  and  history 
that  pupils  may  be  expected  to  have  acquired,  doubtless  the  time  of 
the  older  group  will  be  devoted  in  a  larger  proportion  to  vocational 
education.  In  all  continuation  education  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  increased  production,  better  products,  and  more  efficient 
workmen  are  not  the  only  ends.  Machines  may  be  conceived,  planned, 
and  built  which  will  double  the  output,  improve  the  quality,  and 
require  but  little  repairing  or  adjusting.  No  progressive  employer 
of  labor  thinks  of  his  men  only  in  terms  of  equipment  or  their  labor 
in  terms  of  horsepower.  Materials  and  methods  used  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  must,  both  in  content  and  intent,  be  broad  enough  to 
include  something  more  than  the  development  and  improvement  of 
technical  skill.  We  must  stimulate  in  the  youth  a  desire  for  good 
citizenship  and  the  ability  to  find  suitable  enjoyment  and  wholesome 
profit  in  leisure  hours. 

VI.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  all  those  types  of  part-time  work  which  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  be  incorporated  into  the  high-school  organization  as 
early  as  possible. 

2.  That  a  department  of  vocational  guidance,  including  employ- 
ment supervision,  be  established  in  every  high  school. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  continuation  education  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

4.  That  continuation  attendance  be  made  compulsory  up  to  the 
age  of  18,  exception  being  made  for  those  who  have  completed  the 
secondary  school  course. 

5.  That  the  continuation  group  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
high-school  system. 

6.  That  attendance  at  continuation  classes  be  required  for  not  less 
than  8  hours  a  week  or  320  hours  a  year. 

7.  That  continuation  education  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  in 
scope  to  include  all  seven  of  the  objectives  set  forth  by  this  commis- 
sion. 

8.  That  attendance  at  continuation  classes  be  in  the  day  time  and 
be  counted  in  the  legal  hours  at  which  minors  may  be  employed. 

9.  That  in  cities  and  towns  having  only  one  high  school,  the  con- 
tinuation group  be  located  in  that  high  school. 

10.  That  in  cities  having  more  than  one  high  school,  the  continua- 
tion group  be  located  in  that  school,  or  those  schools,  whose  location 
is  favorable,  instead  of  establishing  separate  continuation  schools. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

TYPES   OF  PART-TIME   EDUCATION    RECOGNIZED    BY   FEDERAL 

ACT. 

In  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  of  February  23,  1917,  three  types  of 
part-time  schools  or  classes  are  clearly  indioateil  : 

1.  Schools  or  classes  for  those  who  have  entered  upon  employment  giving 
instruction  in  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  in  which  they  are  employed. 
(Trade  extension  part-time  schools  or  classes.) 

2.  Schools  or  classes  for  those  who  have  entered  ui)on  employment  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  other  than  that  in 
which  they  are  employed.     (Trade  preparatory  part-time  schools  or  classes.) 

3.  Schools  or  classes  giving  subjects  to  enlarge  civic  and  vocational  intelli- 
gence, i.  e.,  to  extend  general  education  or  to  help  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
(General  continuation  part-time  schools  or  classes.)  See  rulings  given  above 
for  part-time  instruction  in  other  vocations  than  trade  and  industrial. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  three  types  of  education  are  summarized 
in  the  chart. 

CHART  OF  DIFFERENCE  AND  SIMILARITIES  IN  THE  THREE   TYPES  OF  PART-TIME 

EDUCATION. 

Kind  of  School. 


According  to  section  11  of  the  Federal  act,  at  least  one-third  of  the  money 
apportioned  to  a  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics, 
20 
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and  industrial  subjects  must  be  expended,  if  at  all,  for  part-tiim*  schools  and 
classes;  the  act  further  provides  that  the  subjects  given  must  be  to  enlarge 
the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have 
entered  upon  employment.  This  is  interpreted  clearly  to  mean  general  con- 
tinuation school  work  as  well  as  trade  extension  and  trade  preparatory  worli. 
Part-time  education  has  been  advocated  in  some  form  by  the  Feileral  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  from  its  very  inception. 

Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  were  the  first  States  to  make  laws  providing 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  children  over  14  years  of  age,  and  those 
States  passed  these  laws  before  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Wisconsin  passed  the  law  in  1911.  It  provided  that  children  who  go  to 
work  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  must  attend  school  4  hours  a  week. 
This  law  was  amended  at  successive  sessions  of  the  legislature  until  it  now 
requires  employed  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  to  attend  continu- 
ation schools  for  not  less  than  8  hours  per  week. 

In  1913  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law  that  required  the  attendance  of  all 
children  between  14  and  16  who  are  employed  to  attend  school  not  less  than 
8  hours  a  week.  This  does  not  apply  to  children  **  employed  on  the  farm  or  In 
domestic  service  in  private  homes." 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carrls  says : 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  thest*  States  present  the  widest  variety  of  condi- 
tions as  to  population,  conditions  of  industry,  and  education.  As  to  population 
they  vary  from  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  New  York,  to  Nevada, 
one  of  the  least  populous.  It  is  evident  that  the  problems  of  adniinistralicui 
will  vary  in  these  two  States  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  of  difference  as  is 
indicated  by  the  ratio  of  population  of  these  States.  Perhaps,  however,  not  in 
the  degree  of  difficulty,  since  it  may  prove  more  difficult  in  fact  to  administer 
a  State  program  of  compulsory  part-tune  schools  in  a  sparsely  settled  com- 
munity than  in  a  large  city  where  large  groups  of  children  are  to  be  taught. 
If  the  State  board  or  State  superintendent  should  be  too  lenient  in  the  granting 
of  permission  for  the  nonestablishment  of  compulsory  part-time  schools  where 
such  provision  has  been  made,  the  acts  would  become  practically  permissive 
mandatory  laws. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SUMMARY  OF  LAWS  IN  THE  19  STATES  THAT  REQUIRE  CONTIN- 
UATION EDUCATION. 

Probably  no  one  phase  of  education  has  received  more  attention  within  so 
short  time  as  compulsory  part-time  schools.  Within  two  years  16  States  enacteil 
compulsory  part-time  education  for  employed  children  over  14  years  of  age, 
Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  having  previously  passed  part-time  education  laws, 
and  Massachusetts  followed  somewhat  later.  In  eight  of  these  States  the 
compulsory  period  extends  from  14  to  18,  In  nine  States  from  14  to  16,  In  one 
from  14  to  17,  and  In  one  from  16  to  18. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  Bulletin  55  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education: 

AttendaTice  in  continuation  schools. 


States. 


Minimum 
number 
of  minors 
required 
to  estab- 

Ush 
classes. 


Ages  of 
required 
attend- 


Hoursa 

week 
required 
attend- 
ance. 


Length  of 
schojl 
ye^**. 


Law  in 
effect. 


Arizona 

California  1 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Massachusetts  > 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York* 

Oklahoma 

Oregon* 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Utah 

Washington*... 
Wisconsin 


15 
12 
20 
200 
50 
15 
25 
15 
15 
15 
20 
15 
20 
20 
15 
30 
15 
15 


14-16 
14-18 
14-18 
14-16 
14-18 
14-16 
14-16 
14-18 
14-16 
14-18 
14-16 
14-16 
14-18 
16-18 
14-18 
14-16 
14-18 
14-18 
14-17 


5 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
5 
4-8 


150  hours 
(«) 
(«) 


(•I- 


144  hours 

(") 
36  weeks 
150  hours 

<!> 
144  hours 


r4hoi 


144  hours 
8  months 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1915 
1919 
1920 
1911 


1  High-school  districts  having  50  or  more  pupils  must  establish  part-time 

'  Same  as  public  schools. 

3  Referendum  adopted  by  all  towns  affected  except  one. 

*  Establishment  required  only  in  cities  of  over  5,0Ci0  population. 

*  Attendance  upon  evening  school  may  be  substituted. 

»  Districts  may  organize  schools  upon  written  request  of  25  residents. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Wmhingtoii,  May  31,  192L 
Sir:  With  the  close  of  the  World  War  numerous  students  from 
foreign  countries  will  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Among  those  students  will  be  an  unusually  large  number  who  should 
be  attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  and  facilities  offered  for  the 
pursuit  of  graduate  study  at  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. In  order  that  these  students  may  have  some  guide  to  the  con- 
ditions of  graduate  study  in  this  country  and  to  the  noteworthy 
facilities  at  the  most  important  American  universities,  I  have  re- 
quested the  division  of  higher  education  to  prepare  a  circular  to  be 
entitled  "  Oppoi-tunities  for  Study  at  American  Graduate  Schools." 
I  am  transmitting  this  compilation  herewith  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

ComTiimioner. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STUDY  AT  AMERICAN 
GRADUATE  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Foreign  students  are  annually  attracted  to  American  higher  in- 
stitutions in  large  numbers.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  type  of 
college  or  university,  pursuing  courses  of  all  sorts  and  of  every  de- 
gree of  advancement.  Professional  courses  in  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, dentistry,  and  medicine  have  enrolled  the  majority  of  them. 
This  is  evidently  because  of  the  belief  that  American  institutions, 
have  developed  methods  of  training  in  these  and  certain  other  tech- 
nical lines  which  are  more  concrete  and  practical  than  those  em- 
ployed in  the  institutions  of  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time  increasing  numbers  of  students  from  other 
countries  are  following  courses  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities 
in  American  colleges  and  graduate  schools.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
scope  and  conditions  of  work  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  come 
more  and  more  frequently  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities.  Both  American  and 
foreign  educators  have,  therefore,  been  led  to  consider  carefully  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  this  flow  to  the  United  States  of  students 
who  seek  general  nonprofessional  higher  education.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  while  such  movements  tend  to  promote 
international  understanding,  and  hence  are  desirable,  the  greatest 
benefits  are  likely  to  be  reaped  by  those  who  come  to  the  United 
States  for  advanced  study  after  the  completion  of  their  general 
liberal  training  at  home.  Such  students  are  more  mature.  They 
are  better  able  to  represent  and  interpret  the  spirit  of  their  own 
nations,  better  able  to  comprehend  the  life  and  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  more  likely  to  return  to  their  own  countries  when 
the  period  of  university  training  is  ended. 

Most  States  maintain  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
or  a  more  or  less  well-developed  State  university,  or  both.  The  nor- 
mal schools  and  certain  departments  of  the  State  universities  articu- 
late with  the  public  high  school  in  ways  later  to  be  described. 
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6  .  AMERICAN    GRADUATE   SCHOOLS. 

Alongside  the  public  institutions  various  groups  and  individuals 
have  founded  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  academies,*  normal 
schools,  and  colleges.  The  most  extensive  system  of  private  schools 
is  that  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  was  1,033,599  in  1919. 
Other  religious  sects  have  also  established  institutions  to  provide 
education  under  denominational  auspices.  Both  the  religious  schools 
and  the  private  schools  under  denominational  control  parallel  rather 
closely  the  amount  and  character  of  the  training  afforded  by  the  public 
institutions  of  the  same  grade.  These  nonpublic  institutions  and  sys- 
tems are  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  development  under  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

The  foreign  observer,  noting  chiefly  the  dissimilarities  of  the  State 
systems,  is  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  a  hopeless  confusion  of  stand- 
ards and  organization  must  characterize  American  education.  But 
the  differences  are  after  all  superficial  rather  than  fundamental.  The 
same  general  types  of  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  every  State, 
whether  they  all  belong  officially  to  the  State  system  or  not.  Their 
interrelations  are  also  essentially  the  same.  There  are  still  certain 
inequalities  of  educational  standards,  especially  among  higher  institu- 
tions, but  these  are  not  so  great  nor  so  widespread  as  is  often  believed. 

STANDARDS. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  standards  of  higher 
education  are  perhaps  already  apparent,  yet  they  should  be  briefly 
summarized  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  whole  plan  and  method 
of  American  education.  The  State  educational  systems  have  grown 
up  independently  of  one  another.  If  one  takes  account  of  the  pro- 
visions for  education  made  by  a  few  of  the  colonial  governments  be- 
fore the  founding  of  the  United  States,  the  dates  of  establishment  of 
the  49  systems  of  education  have  covered  a  period  of  something  like 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  In  that  time  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
Nation  has  changed.  The  common  conception  of  the  part  the  State 
should  play  in  fostering  and  controlling  education  has  changed  with 
it.  According  to  a  widely  prevailing  theory  all  grades  of  education, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  should  be  supported  and 
managed  by  the  State  or  local  government.  In  the  relatively  newer 
States  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  this  condition  is  realized.  Higher 
and  secondary  institutions  not  under  public  control  are  either  i*are  or 
nonexistent.  The  educational  policy  of  the  older  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  crystallized  before  the  general  acceptance  of  this  theory. 
Here  the  responsibility  for  providing  elementary  and  a  certain  amount 

>  The  term  *'  academy  **  is  generallj  appUed  to  a  acbool  of  secondary  grade. 
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STATE   SYSTEMS.  7 

of  secondary  education  is  felt  to  rest  properly  on  the  State,  but  higher 
education  is  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  independent  institutions 
founded  under  various  auspices,  principally  religious,  and  subject  to 
little  or  no  public  supervision. 

Inevitable  differences  of  standards  sprang  from  these  differences 
in  methods  of  control.  Moreover,  a  few  of  the  States,  particularly 
those  of  more  recent  origin  and  of  sparse  population  and  those  im- 
poverished by  the  Civil  War  of  1860-1865,  have  thus  far  found  dif- 
ficulty in  providing  adequate  equipment  for  thorough  university 
education  and  in  enforcing  the  most  severe  scholastic  requirements. 
In  this  latter  group  of  States,  also,  the  development  of  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  highest  grade  has  been  still  further  retarded  by. 
the  inferiority  of  the  lower  schools  which  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced education. 

There  are,  however,  several  counter  influences  at  work  tending 
to  reduce  these  inequalities.  Chief  among  them  is  the  action  of 
numerous  national  and  sectional  associations  of  school  and  univer- 
sity officers.  For  a  number  of  years  these  associations  have  been 
engaged  in  defining  standards  of  school  and  professional  training  and 
d^^rmining  the  appropriate  scholastic  requirements  for  degrees.  In 
the  sections  of  the  country  where  education  is  best  organized  the 
recommendations  of  these  associations  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  are  put  into  operation  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  education- 
ally less  favored  sections  are  also  striving  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards proposed  by  such  bodies  and  are  making  increasingly  rapid 
progress  in  this  direction. 

In  elevating  the  standards  of  various  types  of  institutions,  prin- 
cipally in  the  fields  of  rural  education  and  higher  education,  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of-  Education  have 
also  had  wide  influence. 

To  this  group  of  students  the  offerings  of  American  graduate 
schools  should  make  an  especially  strong  appeal.  It  is  to  this  group 
that  the  present  monograph  is  primarily  addressed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  now  available 
at  American  graduate  schools  compare  favorably  with  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATE  SYSTEMS. 

The  United  States  is  a  federation  of  48  self-governing  Common- 
wealths, each  of  which  exercises  independently  all  powers  not  spe- 
cifically conferred  upon  the  Federal  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
or  derived  by  implication  therefrom.     Since  the  Constitution  does 
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8  AMERICAN   GRADUATE   SCHOOLS. 

not  provide  for  the  control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government, 
there  is  no  national  system ;  but  the  United  States  contains  within  its 
area  49  ^  separate  systems  of  education. 

No  two  of  the  State  systems  are  exactly  similar,  yet  they  possess 
certain  common  factors.  For  example,  all  States  provide  by  law  *  for 
elementary  education  at  public  expense.  The  usual  length  of  the 
public  elementary  school  course  is  eight  years.  Children  commonly 
enter  at  the  age  of  6  or  7  and  finish  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  In  all  but 
three  States  school  attendance  during  a  part  or  all  of  this  period  is 
compulsory.*  Public  secondary  schools,  called  high  schools,^  offering 
a  course  generally  four  years  in  length,  are  also  maintained  in  every 
State.  The  high^chool  course  is  based  on  the  elementary  school 
course  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  elementary  schools  or  others  of 
equivalent  preparation. 

The  high  school  serves  three  main  purposes.  To  the  great  mass  of 
students  who  frequent  it  it  offers  four  years  of  cultural  and  informa- 
tional study  designed  to  equip  them  for'more  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful lives  as  citizens  of  a  democracy.  Its  second  purpose  is  to  prepare 
students  for  various  higher  institutions.  In  the  third  place,  a  num- 
ber of  specialized  public  high  schools  fit  young  people  for  wage  earn- 
ing in  trades  and  industries.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  high 
school  has  tended  more  and  more  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  community  by  introducing  studies  of  a  practical  and  vocational 
nature  and  by  allowing  its  students  increasing  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  courses  to  be  pursued. 

Whether  American  education  ever  shall  achieve  complete  uniform- 
ity in  standards  and  methods  of  management  is  open  to  doubt.  Uni- 
formity is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Nation.  The  Americans 
are  an  individualistic  people.  Theii-  educational  systems  and  insti- 
tutions have  reflected  this  quality.  These  have  maintained  the  right 
to  expand  as  they  choose  and  to  adapt  their  courses  to  local  needs, 
free  from  hampering  restrictions.  Their  freedom  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  sources  of  their  strength.  Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  now  a  national  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
standards  of  admission  to  and  graduation  from  tlie  principal  types 
of  institutions  should  be,  that  the  standards  agreed  upon  coincide 
in  the  main  with  those  in  force  in  the  corresponding  institutions  of 
other  leading  nations,  and  that  they  are  already  maintained  by  the 

2  Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  Uif^  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 

'  The  raising  of  the  necessary  money  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and 
the  administration  of  them  ore  generally  left  to  local  communities — counties,  towns,  or 
disti-icts^     But  local  funds  are  often  supplemented  by  State  funds. 

*  The  age  of  compulsory  attendance  is  generally  from  7  or  8  to  14  or  15.  A  few  States 
require  attendance  up  to  16  years. 

^  Not  to  be  confus<'d  with  the  German  llochschule,  an  Institution  of  university  grade. 
The  high  school  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  course  in  a 
German  Gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule. 
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best  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  students  from 
abroad  will  find  in  those  educational  centers  to  which  they  will 
probably  be  attracted  unsurpassed  facilities  for  advanced  academic 
and  professional  training.  The  brief  outline  of  the  opportunities  for 
graduate  study  in  the  United  States  presented  in  this  pamphlet 
deals  principally  with  conditions  existing  in  these  more  prominent 
educational  centers. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

An  explanation  of  the  prevailing  organization  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  properly  begins  with  a  description  of  the  Amer- 
ican college,  an  institution  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  any 
other  country. 

Historically,  the  college  is  the  oldest  of  American  institutions. 
The  first  one.  Harvard  College,  was  founded  in  1636  by  the  early 
English  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  furnished 
its  prototypes.  Following  the  example  of  these  institutions.  Harvard 
College  was  designed  to  give  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  principally 
Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Most  of  its  earlier 
graduates  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  In  fact,  to  supply  prop- 
erly trained  young  men  for  this  profession  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  sought  in  the  foundation  of  Harvard  and  of  the  other  colleges 
establislied  during  the  first  century  of  colonial  life  in  the  United 
States.  Gradually,  however,  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  col- 
lege changed.  The  more  elementary  stages  of  the  subjects  taught 
were  given  over  to  lower  schools.  New  silbjects  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.  The  college  lost  its  theological  bent  without  becoming  a 
training  school  for  other  professions.  It  still  offered  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts,  leavened  more  and  more  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sciences,  and  bestowed  upon  those  who  completed  these  courses  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

Three  verj'  significant  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
scheme  of  higher  education  occurred  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  founding  of  the  professional  schools  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine.  Although  students  were,  and  to  some 
extent  still  are,  admitted  to  these  schools  without  a  previous  college 
education,  the  tendency  has  been  constantly  growing  to  demand  a 
college  degree  or  at  least  a  period  of  collegiate  study  as  a  prerequisite 
for  entrance.  The  college  has  thus  become  in  certain  measure  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  those  who  contemplate  a  course  of  professional 
training. 

The  second  change  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  the  de- 
velopment within  the  college  of  departments  of  pure  and  applied 
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science.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
granted  for  work  done  largely  in  the  sciences,  began  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  parity  with  the  older  degree  of  A.  B.®  Gradually  also  these 
courses  in  science  ramified  further  into  courses  in  engineering.  The 
engineering  schools  or  divisions  thus  became  coordinate  parts  of 
many  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

The  third  and  most  momentous  change  in  the  status  of  the  college 
was  brought  about  by  the  establishment  in  connection  with  certain 
colleges  of  graduate  schools  on  the  model  of  the  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy of  German  universities.  The  graduate  schools  have  grown  up 
principally  in  the  last  45  years;  indeed,  the  movement  received  its 
first  strong  impetus  with  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
incorporated  in  1867  and  opened  for  instruction  in  1876.  (See  p.  37.) 
The  graduate  schools  offer  to  college  graduates  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  and  degrees  of  corresponding  grade 
in  the  technical  branches.  They  provide  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  for  research  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  the  leading  European  universities. 

THE  UNIVERSmr  PROPER. 

The  college  is  the  nucleus  from  which  all  higher  institutions  of 
learning  have  sprung.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no 
universities  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  With  the  rise  of  pro- 
fessional schools  of  theology,  law,. and  medicine,  most  of  which  were 
outgrowths  of  colleges  already  established,  American  institutions 
began  to  approach  university  organization.  The  name  "  university  " 
came  also  into  common  use  to  designate  an  institution  composed  of  a 
college  and  one  or  more  professional  schools,  each  under  the  control 
of  a  separate  faculty.  German  influence  was  the  dominant  force  in 
American  higher  education  for  many  years  and  the  imiversities  of 
the  United  States  were  deliberately  molded  to  the  German  type.  The 
establishment  of  the  graduate  schools  marked  the  final  step  in  this 
evolution,  the  four  traditional  faculties  of  the  German  university, 
theolog3%  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  being  thus  represented. 

But  the  modern  American  university  is  more  complex  in  organiza- 
tion than  its  Germanic  prototype.  It  has  added  other  schools  or 
di^'isions.^  Schools  of  dentistry,  of  various  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, of  agriculture,  of  veterinary  medicine,  ^x).,  are  now  frequently 

«A  nurabor  of  oUier  baccalanrcate  degrees  have  also  been  conferred,  such  aa  Ph.  B., 
B.  Ted.,  etx".,  but  the  present  tendency  Is  toward  the  two  older  de^ees  of  A.  B.  and 
B.  S..  according  as  the  subjects  forming  the  basis  of  the  carriculum  are  bumanlatic  or 
scientific. 

T  In  some  institutions  the  various  diylsions  are  also  called  coUcgesi,  as,  for  example^ 
college  of  medicine,  college  of  education,  eta 
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included  in  a  single  university.®  The  University  of  California,  for 
insta^nce,  has  19  such  schools  or  departments;  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 10;  the  University  of  Illinois,  13;  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 8.  As  each  new  profession  develops,  a  special  division  designed 
to  give  the  training  requisite  for  it  is  added  to  the  university.  In 
this  manner,  schools  or  colleges  of  commerce,  of  business  administra- 
tion, of  domestic  science,  of  ceramics,  and  of  journalism  have  recently 
been  established  at  a  number  of  the  larger  universities.  The  process 
will  undoubtedly  continue  with  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
professions. 

The  term  "  university,''  however,  has  as  yei  no  fixed  connotation. 
The  laws  of  the  several  States  governing  the  incorporation  of  higher 
institutions  vary  greatly.  Some  require  substantial  assurance  that 
an  institution  applying  for  charter  will  conform  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  designation  which  it  seeks.  In  some  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  university  charter  on  the  strength 
of  prospects  and  good  intentions  alone.  Even  before  the  evolution 
of  true  imiversities,  it  was  common  for  collies  offering  nothing  but 
a  single  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  to  be  chartered  as 
universities.  The  name,  therefore,  antedated  the  thing.  Many  of 
these  colleges  still  retain  the  name  without  having  developed  into 
universities.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  minds  of 
certain  persons  the  college  and  the  university  are  thus  very  naturally 
confused.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  institutions.  This 
confusion  is  the  more  readily  understood  if  one  recalls  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  larger,  thoroughly  organized  universities  maintain 
a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  student  who  attends  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  of  Cornell  or  the  college  of  letters  of  the  University 
of  California  is  a  member  of  the  university  and  by  tacit  consent  is 
allowed  to  cidl  himself  a  "  university  student";  but  his  educational 
status  is  exactly  the  same  as  tliat  of  a  student  of  Amherst  College  or 
Hamilton  College,  neither  of  which  has  any  professional  depart- 
ments. Yet  the  student  of  the  isolated  college,  like  the  two  just 
mentioned,  calls  himself  a  "  college  student." 

The  institutions  listed  and  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  univer- 
sities in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  universities  maintaining 
professional  divisions  and  conferring  advanced  degrees. 

A  composite  view  of  the  best  American  universities  would  show  an 
organization  of  schools  and  divisions  substantially  as  recorded  below. 
Not  all  the  divisions  mentioned  are  represented  in  every  one  of  the 
strongest  universities.  This  conspectus  is  intended  rather  to  show 
the  scope  of  the  university  education  than  to  describe  conditions 

*Thu8,  for  instance,  the  type  «f  IsMtitutioiis  known  as  th.e  Tecbnlsche  Hoclisehulo  in 
OmrmMnj,  or  the  ^oole  Pol^rtedmiqiie  in  France*  ia  In  the  United  States  commonly  a 
school  or  division  of  the  university. 
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actually  existing  in  any  particular  university.  A  few  universities 
include  in  their  organization  other  special  schools  or  institutes  devoted 
to  preparation  for  particular  callings,  as,  for  instance,  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  College 
of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  California,  the  Bussey  Institution 
of  Applied  Biology  of  Harvard  University,  the  School  of  Forestry 
of  Yale  University. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION. 

College  of  Arts  an^  Sciences. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  scliool,  or  equivalent 

Degrees :  A.  B.  and  B.  S.    Four-year  courses. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees :  B.  S.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  Engineering,  etc.    Pour-year 
courses. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degi'ee :  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  or  some  branch  of  agi'iculture.    Four-year  courses. 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees:  D.  V.  M.  or  V.  M.  D.    Four-year  course. 
College  of  Commerce. 

Admission :   Graduation   from   secondary   school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees:  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  in  Commerce.     Four-year  courses. 
College  of  Journalism. 

Adndssion :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivnlent. 

Degrees :  A.  B.,  B.  Litt.,  or  B.  J.    Four-year  course. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees :   Ph.   G.  after  two-year  course.     Ph.  0.   after  three-year  course. 
Ph.  B.  after  four-year  course. 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees :  D.  D.  S.  or  D.  M.  D.    Four-year  course. 
CoHege  of  Education. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  secondary  school,  or  equivalent. 

Degrees:  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  in  Education.    Four-year  course. 
School  of  Theolog^^    (only  in  connection  with  certain  privately  endowed  uni- 
versities). 

Admission:  Graduation  from  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Degrees :  B.  D.  or  S.  T.  B.    Three-year  course. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission:  Completion  of  two  years  of  college  of  arts  and  silences. 

Degree:  M.  D.    Four-year  course. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Completion  of  two  years  of  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Degree:  LL.  B.    Three-year  course. 
Graduate  Schools. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  four-year  coUege  course. 

Degrees :  A.  M.  or  M.  S.    One  or  two  year  course.     Ph.  D.  or  Sc.  D.,  other 
degrees.    Three  or  four  year  course. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

In  connection  with  this  outline  of  university  organization  it  is 
fair  to  mention  the  astounding  array  of  material  appliances  pos- 
sessed by  all  of  the  principal  American  universities.  In  no  other 
country  has  education  been  the  recipient  of  such  large  and  numer- 
ous benefactions  from  philanthropic  men  and  women.  The  greatest 
of  these  have  gone  to  American  universities.  Furthermore,  the 
prosperous  Commonwealths  have  contributed  huge  sums  for  the 
equipment  of  their  State  institutions.  Certain  of  the  richer  univer- 
sities are  provided  with  almost  everything  they  can  possibly  need 
to  make  their  work  effective.  A  description  of  a  single  great  uni- 
versity plant  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  included  in  such  a 
brief  survey  as  this,  but  a  citizen  of  another  country  who  has  never 
seen  an  American  institution  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  establishments  by  the  subjoined  statements  of  the  value  of 
gioimds  and  buildings  of  leading  universities  as  reported  to  the 
United  States  Government:  University  of  Illinois,  $5,285,053;  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  $4,758,621;  University  of  Wisconsin,  $7,086,- 
799;  Cornell  University,  $7,739,700;  University  of  California,, 
$11,400,891;  University  of  Chicago,  $11,698,223. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  position  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  stronger  American 
universities  is  not  paralleled  by  the  position  of  any  division  of 
universities  of  other  lands.  Originally  planned  to  correspond  to 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  German  university  and  offering 
instruction  merely  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities,  the  graduate 
school  has  far  outgrown  the  first  conception  of  its  function.  Tha 
graduate  school  of  the  large  American  university  now  usually 
organizes  into  one  administrative  unit^  all  the  advanced  teaching 
and  all  the  facilities  for  original  research  provided  by  the  university 
in  any  of  its  departments.  Under  this  arrangement  holders  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  who  desire  to  specialize,  for  example,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  engineering,  in  medical  science,  or  in  pharmacy,  as  well 
as  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities,  enter  the  graduate  school. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  degrees  granted  by  American  and  foreign  universities  respec- 
tively are  by  no  means  equivalent.     Much  work  that  is  done  by 

•  This  consolidation  is  not  eflfeclcd  everywhere ;  for  example,  Columbia  University  main- 
tains a  faculty  of  philosophy,  a  faculty  of  political  science,  and  a  faculty  of  i>ure  science ; 
Harvard  University  has  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  graduate  school  of 
business  administration,  a  graduate  school  of  applied  biologj'.  and  a  graduate  school  of 
medicine.  The  general  description  of  the  functions  and  facilities  of  the  graduate  school 
applies  equally,  however,  to  these  and  to  other  Institutions  which  have  not  combined 
graduate  departments  into  a  single  unit. 
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students  in  the  French  lycee  or  the  German  Gymnasium  is  in- 
cluded in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  of  the  American  college  or 
university.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  student  who  holds  a 
baccalaureate  from  a  French  lycee  or  the  Abiturientenzeugnis  of  the 
German  Gymnasium  may  be  ranked  with  students  who  have  finished 
the  second  year  at  an  American  college  or  university.  Foreign 
students  who  hold  degrees,  therefore,  from  recognized  European  or 
Latin- American  universities  should  find  no  difficulty  in  registering 
for  advanced  degrees  at  American  universities.  Those  who  demon- 
strate that  they  have  already  fulfilled  a  portion  of  the  scholarly 
requirements  for  advanced  degrees  will  be  able  in  many  instances  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  required  residence. 

The  American  graduate  school  has  a  double  aim.  Chronologically, 
the  first  is  to  teach  the  properly  prepared  students  the  most  advanced 
and  specialized  phases  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  university. 
More  important,  however,  if  second  in  point  of  development,  is  its 
obligation  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Research  is 
the  life  blood  of  the  graduate  school.  The  graduate  school  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  ordinai-y  professional  schools  by  being  devoted 
to  the  principle  of  research.  As  a  rule,  schools  of  medicine  and 
engineering,  for  instance,  aim  primarily  to  pass  on  to  the  student  a 
body  of  knowledge  which  is  already  organized  and  of  accepted 
professional  value,  and  so  to  train  practitioners  of  already  standard- 
ized professions.  The  graduate  school  places  first  emphasis  upon 
the  advancement  of  learning.  Its  teachers  are  expected  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  to 
direct  students  in  the  conduct  of  investigations.  The  vitality  of 
the  graduate  school  is  properly  judged  by  the  amount  and  quality 
of  its  creative  output. 

Training  for  productive  scholarship  is  still  young  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  its  aims  the  graduate  school  is  less  susceptible 
to  standardization  than  the  schools  already  described.  Its  excel- 
lence will  always  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  fertility  and  origi- 
nality of  its  teachers.  No  two  schools  however  skillfully  admin- 
istered can  be  equal  or  equally  strong  throughout;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  single  school  ever  likely  to  have  a  monopoly  of  teaching 
and  investigating  talent  in  all  lines.  One  will  perhaps  be  pre- 
eminent in  psychology,  another  in  economics,  another  in  chemistry. 
This  variation  inheres  in  graduate  study.  It  has  always  character- 
ized the  research  departments  of  European  universities,  which  have 
had  a  considerably  longer  history. 

Granting  these  inevitable  inequalities,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
great  independent  institutions  of  the  East  and  the  best-developed 
State  universities  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  have  taken  the 
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steps  needed  to  secure  a  high  general  level  of  graduate  instruction. 
They  have  invested  enormous  sums  in  library  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  have  vied  with  one  another  in  seeking  as  teachers  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  wherever  they  might  be  found.  As 
a  result  of  these  efforts,  no  better  material  facilities  for  advanced 
study  and  research  now  exist  anywhere.  Certain  American  profes- 
sors also  rank  with  the  leaders  in  their  respective  branches  and  have 
won  international  recognition.  In  fact,  no  other  department  of 
American  higher  education  except  the  medical  school  has  experi- 
enced so  rapid  and  substantial  a  development  Most  graduate 
schools  have  been  established  within  25  years.  National  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  research,  which  has  made  this  last  expansion 
of  the  university  possible,  is  hardly  15  years  old,  yet  the  enrollment 
in  graduate  courses  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  4,340 
in  1893  to  7.911  in  1903,  and  to  16,470  in  1916.  A  correspondingly 
increased  volume  of  scientific  monographs  has  issued  from  the 
universities. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  tl^at  students  from  abroad  will  now 
find  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  foremost  American  universities 
opportunities  for  special  training  and  for  research  broadly  equiva- 
lent to  those  provided  by  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  the  scien- 
tific institutes  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Such  students  will 
naturally  seek  those  institutions  which  offer  the  best  facilities  and 
which  possess  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  particular  lines  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

Another  function  of  the  graduate  school  has  been  the  training  of 
teachers  for  higher  institutions.  Indeed  it  is  now  customary  for 
appointing  authorities  to  demand  of  candidates  for  higher  teacjiing 
positions  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  graduate  study.  Never- 
theless there  has  been  as  yet  no  general  adaptation  of  graduate 
courses  to  the  professional  needs  of  the  prospective  teacher.  Ameri- 
can graduate  schools,  like  the  universities  of  Europe,  have  in  this 
matter  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  most  important  thing 
for  the  teacher  of  mature  pupils  is  to  know  his  subject.'  The  method 
of  its  presentation  may  then  safely  be  left  to  his  individual  judgment. 

The  typical  American  graduate  school  admits  as  students  only 
those  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing.  It  confers  two  orders  of  degress,  the  master's 
degrees  *^  and  the  doctor's  degrees." 

To  secure  a  master's  degree  one  year  of  postgraduate  study,  de- 
voted as  a  rule  to  not  more  than  three  subjects,  one  of  which,  called 
the  major  subject,  receives  the  bulk  of  the  student's  attention,  is 

»A.  M..  M.  Com.  Sd.,  M.  P.,  M.  L.,  M.  Ped.,  M.  8.,  M.  S.  in  Agrr.,  Cer.  Eny.,  Chem. 
Bug..  C.  B.^  B.  K..  B.  Mln.,  Mech,  E.,  Met  B. 
"  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D..  D.  Eng.,  Phar.  D. 
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usually  required.*^    Most  universities  also  demand  a  thesis  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  small  piece  of  research. 

The  minimum  period  of  postgraduate  study  for  a  doctor's  degree 
is  usually  three  years.  The  time  spent  and  the  number  of  courses 
taken,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  master's  degree  a  student  pursues  not  more  than  three  subjects, 
the  major  subject  requiring  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention. 
To  receive  the  degree  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  not  only 
demonstrate  in  examination  his  mastery  of  his  special  field  but  also 
by  means  of  a  dissertation  or  thesis  make  an  original  contribution 
to  knowledge  in  that  field.  Most  universities  require  the  dissertation 
to  be  published.  Limited  facilities  for  this  purpose  are  possessed  by 
nearly  all  the  universities  whose  offerings  are  listed  later  in  this 
pamphlet.  The  examinations  are  both  written  and  oral.  In  fact, 
the  requirements  for  the  American  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
parallel  closely  those  proposed  by  the  German  universities  for  the 
same  degree.  But  American  universities  have  recently  attempted  to 
demand  of  candidates  for  the  degree  a  somewhat  longer  scholarly 
preparation  and  a  more  substantial  thesis. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

For  the  encouragement  of  research  work  each  university  usually 
awards  a  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  graduate  and 
professional  students  who  show  exceptional  ability  and  promise.  The 
stipend  connected  with  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  ordinarily 
varies  from  $100  to  $600  in  the  several  institutions.  The  holders  of 
these  fellowships  are  sometimes  required  to  teach  from  one  to  six 
hours  a  week  in  undergraduate  classes.^'  Foreign  students  will 
usually  find  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  resi- 
dence at  an  American  university  before  their  applications  for  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  will  be  considered  favorably. 

SOCIAL  UFE. 

Although  the  social  life  chiefly  in  evidence  at  American  universi- 
ties is  primarily  of  interest  to  undergraduate  students,  social  oppor* 
tunities  for  graduate  students  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Foreign 
students  will  naturally  find  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  existing  at  many 
universities  of  great  assistance  in  adjusting  themselves  to  American 
conditions.  These  clubs  are  composed  of  both  foreign  and  American 
students,  who  are  thus  afforded  excellent  opportunities  to  become 

"  Two  years  of  post^aduate  study  are  ordinarily  required  for  the  master's  degrees  at 
Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universitiegi 

^  For  example,  the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  at  Harrard  University,  holders  of 
which  receive  $500  and  are  expected  to  devote  about  half  of  their  time  to  teaching; 
also  the  Harrison  senior  fellowships  at  the  University  of  Tennsylvanla,  holders  of  which 
receive  $800  and  are  expected  to  offer  a  single  course  of  lectures. 
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acquainted  and  to  exchange  ideas.  Entertainments  and  lectures  are 
held  at  intervals  throughout  the  university  year.  A  reading  room 
containing  newspapers  and  magazines  is  usually  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  club,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  also  facilities 
for  board  and  room.  At  nearly  all  universities  also  the  graduate 
students  maintain  an  organization  called  the  "  Graduate  Club."  The 
purposes  of  this  organization  are  primarily  social,  and  opportunity 
is  thus  aflforded  for  graduate  students  to  meet  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  various  lines  of  research  represented  at  the  university. 

TRAVEL. 

Not  the  least  advantage  to  a  foreign  student  pursuing  his  uni- 
versity work  here  will  be  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  people 
and  the  customs  of  <in  alien  nation.  He  should  therefore  strive  to 
extend  his  observations  as  widely  as  possible.  Railroad  travel  costs 
on  the  average  3.6  cents  a  mile;  a  seat  in  an  individual  chair  car, 
called  a  "  Pullman  "  car,  costs  approximately  one-half  a  cent  a  mile 
extra.  A  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  costs  about  |  of  a  cent  a  mile  extra. 
Good  hotel  accommodations  may  be  had — depending  upon  the 
place — from  $3.50  a  day,  including  meals,  up.  For  a  longer  sojourn 
in  city  communities,  good  board  and  room  may  be  secured  at  rates 
ranging  from  $10  a  week  up.  In  the  country  one  may  occasionally 
find  satisfactory  board  and  lodging  for  less. 

In  order  that  prospective  students  may  gain  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  expense  of  traveling  in  the  United  States,  the  following  table 
of  distances  between  important  cities  is  included  : 

Distance  (in  miles)  from — 


New  York. 

San  Francisco. 

New  Orleans. 

New  York 

3,183 
2,280 
3,098 
2,294 
3,312 
3,076 

1,344 
930 

Chicaco 

960 

90 

1,127 

232 

185 
3,183 
1,344 

225 

Pliilac  elphia 

1,254 
717 

St.  Louis 

Boeton 

1,576 
1,158 

B^^Himore 

Sun  Franciflco 

2,477 

Nefw  Orleans 

2,477 
3,116 

W^iihington,  T),  n 

1,118 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  development  of  ideals  of  graduate  instruction  and  the  deter- 
mination of  minimum  staridards,  as  far  as  these  may  be  practically 
applied,  have  resulted  during  the  last  18  years  from  the  work  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities.     Mention  was  made  on 
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an  earlier  page  of  the  tendency  of  educational  interests  in  tlie- 
United  States  to  form  voluntary  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  standards  and  bringing  about  the  mutual  advancement  of 
the  members.  The  Association  of  American  Universities  was 
formed  in  1900  by  a  group  of  14  institutions,  which  then  had  well- 
developed  graduate  schools.  Since  that  time  the  membership  of 
the  association  has  been  increased  to  24.  The  stated  qualification 
for  membership  is  that  an  institution  must  be  engaged  in  giving 
advanced  or  graduate  instruction.  In  practice  the  association  has 
admitted  to  its  ranks  only  those  institutions  giving  graduate  work 
of  recognized  quality  leading  to  the  highest  graduate  degi^ees. 
While,  therefore,  there  are  several  other  reputable  institutions  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  the  membei'ship  of  the  association 
which  offer  graduate  instruction,  it  is  assumed  that  the  foreign 
student,  desiring  to  pursue  some  line  of  advanced  study,  would  natu- 
rally be  especially  intei-ested  in  the  offerings  of  the  members,  of 
this  body.  In  the  following  pages  there  is  presented  a  summary 
of  the  conditions  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  these  institutions. 
A  few  of  the  stronger  graduate  schools  outside  the  membei^hip  of 
the  association  are  also  included  in  the  summar3\  While  this  sum- 
mary attempts  to  indicate  the  branches  of  learning  for  the  pursuit 
of  which  each  of  these  universities  offers  especial  advantages,  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  complete  account  of  the  university's  offerings. 
Foreign  students  are  urged  to  correspond  with  the  registrars  of  the 
institution  or  institutions  they  may  choose  to  attend,  for  full  in- 
formation. 

HIGHER  DEGREES. 

A.  E.  or  AffT.  E Agricultural  Engineer. 

A.  M.  or  M.  A Master  of  Arts. 

Arch Architect. 

Arch.  Eng Architectural  Engineer. 

R  D.  or  D.   B Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Cr.  E - GeruHiics  Engineer. 

Ch.  E.  or  Chem.  E Chemical  Engineer. 

O.  E Civil  Engineer. 

C.  P.  H Certificate  in  PubUc  Health. 

D.  C.  L Doctor  of  Civil  I^w. 

D.  Sc,  Sc.  D..  or  S.  I> Doctor  of  Science. 

I>.   Sc.  in  Hygiene, I>octor  of  Science  in  Hygiene. 

1>.  r.  H.  or  Dr.  I*.  H Doctor  of  Public  Health. 

D.  Sc.  in  Phni Doctor  of  Scienee  in  Pharmncy. 

l':(l.  D Doctor  of  Education.    . 

Ed.  M Master  of  Education. 

E.  E.  or  Eiec.  E Electrical  Engineer. 

E.  M ^ Engineer  of  Mines. 

El.  Met Electrometallurgist. 

Graduate  in  Architecture.  « 
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Graduate  in  Education. 
Graduate  In  Public  Health. 

J.  C.  D . Doctor  in  Canon  Law. 

J.  C.  L Licentiate  in  Canon  Law. 

J.  D.  or  Jur.  D Doctor  of  Law. 

J.  S.  D Doctor  of  Science  in  Law. 

LL.  M Master  of  Laws. 

Mar.   E Marine  En/srineer. 

M.  Arch Master  of  Architecture. 

M.  A.  in  Education. 

M.  A.  in  Municipal  Administration. 

M.  B.  A Master  in  Business  Administration. 

M.  C.  E Master  of  Civil  Engineering:. 

M.  C.  L Master  of  Civil  Law. 

M.  C.  S Master  of  Commercial  Science. 

M.  D Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.  E.  or  Mech.  E Mechanical  En.i?Ineer. 

M.  E.  E Master  of  Electrical  Enprlneerin?:. 

Met.  E Metallurgical  Engineer. 

M.  F Master  of  Forestrj'. 

M.  L Master  of  Literature. 

M.  L.  A Master  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

M.  L.  D Master  of  Landscape  Design. 

M.  M.  E Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

M.  Ped Master  of  Pedagogy. 

M.  8.  A Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M Master  of  Science. 

M.  S.  F Master  of  Scientific  Forestry. 

M.  S.  in  Agr Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

M.  S.  In  Arch Master  of  Science  in  Architecture. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

M.  S.  in  Education. 

M.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  * 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  in  Engineering. 

M.  S.  in  For Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

M.  S.  in  Mln.  E Master  of  Science  in  Miidng  Engineering. 

H.  S.  in  Municipal  Administration. 

M  S.  in  Phm Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  in  Public  Health. 

M.  S.  T.  or  S.  T.  M Master  of  Sacred  Tlieology. 

Nav.  Arch Naval  Architect. 

Pd.  D Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Pd.  M Master  of  Pedagogy. 

Ph.  D Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  C Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Phar.  D Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

8.  M.  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

8.  J.  D Doctor  of  Science  in  Law. 

S.  T.  B Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

S.  T.  D Doctor  of  Sacred  Theolog>'. 

Th.  D Doctor  of  Theology. 
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LEGES. 

In  the  following  pa^es  there  is  presented  a  summary  of  the  offer- 
ings of  graduate  work  at  each  of  these  institutions.  A  few  of  the 
stronger  graduate  schools  outside  the  membership  of  the  association 
are  also  included  in  the  simimary.  As  one  means  of  indicating  the 
strength  of  graduate  work  at  the  respective  institutions  the  number 
of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  in  each  subject  during 
the  three  years  191(>-1918,  inclusive,  have  been  included  with  the 
summary  for  each  institution.  It  has  not  been  feasible  to  include 
the  other  higher  degrees. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  a  city  of  56,0S6  Inhabltanto,  S5  minatet  by 
train  from   San  Francbco.     Foanded,   1868;   a   "  land-grant '*   institation;   ooodacatlonal. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees  : 

M.  A..  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
J.  D. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Graduate  in  Architecture. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Graduate  in  Public  Health. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
Graduate  in  Education. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M.,  Metallurgical  E. — These  degrees  are  conferred  upon  grad- 
uates of  engineering  colleges  who,  at  least  three  years  after  receiving 
the  bachelor's  degree,  one  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in  professional 
work,  successfully  pass  an  examination  in  prescribed  subjects  and  pre- 
sent a  thesis. 
C.  E. — At  least  three  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 

The  engineering  degrees  will  also  be  conferred  upon  those  holding 
bachelor's  degrees  from  the  University  of  California  who,  at  least  10 
years  after  graduation,  in  addition  to  evidence  of  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful professional  work,  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
Notew^orthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Laboratories  in  chemistry;  museum  of 

vertebrate  zoology:  anthropological  museum;  Lick  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory; Scrlpps  Institution  for  Biological  Research;  and  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Tropical  Agriculture. 

B.  Library  facilities:  403,000  volumes.     In  additi(m  thereto  is  the  valuable 

and  extejQslve  Bancroft  Library  of  Paeiflc  Coast  History. 
20 
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Notewortliy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study — Continued. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press — (a)  Serial  publications  in  agricultural  sciences,  American 
archseology  and  etlinology,  astronomy,  botany,  classical  philology,  eco- 
nomics, education,  Egyptian  archfleology,  engineering,  entomology, 
geography,  geology,  Graeco-Roman  archaeology,  history,  mathematics, 
modem  philology,  pathology,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology, 
seismography,  Semitic  philology,  and  zoology;  (6)  Publications  of  the 
Lick  Observatory;  (c)  University  of  California  Prize  Essjiys;  id) 
bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  years  1916- 

1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued : 


M.  A.: 

History 

English 

Anthropology. 
Economics. .. 


Philosopny 

Graphic  art 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Education 

Botany 

Spanish 

Biochemistry 

German 

Household  science 

Anatomy 

Architecture 

French 

Zoology 

Palaeontology 

Mineralogy 

Drawing 

Slavic 

Semitics 

PBycholog;y 

Geology 

Physiology 

Nutrition 

Political  science.. 

Physics 

As^nomy 

Hygiene 

Pablic  health.... 

Patholo^        and 

bacteriology 


42 

44 

3 

16 

3 

3 

6 

11 

21 

14 

31 

17 

7 

2 

16 
1 
1 
9 
11 
15 
2 

1 

1 
6 
2 
6 
4 
7 
4 
1 
2 
4 

1 


M. 


M. 


A. — Continued. 
Research       medi- 
cine   2 

Sociology 1 

Epigraphy 1 

Oriental  languages  1 

Entomology 2 

Domestic  art 1 

Total 325 

S.: 

Citriculture 6 

Chemistry 9 

Agronomy 4 

Agricultural    edu- 
cation    5 

Plant  pathology .  .  7 
Electncal       engi- 
neering   5 

Mechanical     engi- 
neering   1 

Forestry 3 

Phypics 1 

Viticulture 2 

Soils 1 

Irrigation 2 

Economics 3 

Civil  engineering.  1 

Rural  inetitutions.  2 

Geolocy 1 

Pomology 3 

Agriru  Itural 

chemistry 1 

Entomology 2 


M.  S. — Continued. 

Mechanics 

Mining 


Total.. 61 

Ph.D.: 

Botany 4 

Chemistrv 8 

Plant  pathology . .  2 

Economics... 1 

HiPtory 9 

Physics 3 

French 1 

Aptronomy 4 

Soil  chemistry 3 

Zoology 6 

Palaeontology  ....  3 

Mathematics 4 

Spanish 1 

Pnysiology 2 

Geology 3 

Philosophy 2 

Political  science..  2 
Inorganic  chemis- 
try   1 

Pomology 1 

Biochemistry 1 

Education.  I 1 

Classical   archseol- 

ogy 1 

Physical    chemis- 
try   3 


Total. 


66 


Expenses : 

Tuition   (free  for  residents  of  State)  for  nonresidents  of  State $20 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month 30-45 

Total  annual  expense  need  not  exceed 500 

CATHOUC  UNIVERSITY  OP  AMERICA,  Wuhinyton.  D.  C.  a  dty  of  4S7,571  inhablUnts, 
the  capital  of  the  eoBntry.     Foanded  1887. 

School  of  Philosophy — Graduate  Department:  ^ 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
I>egrees: 

Ph.  M. — Two  yeiirs  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
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School  of  Letters — Graduate  Department : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  tliesis. 
L.  H.  M. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.  Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
L.  H.  D.— As  for  Ph.  D. 
School  of  Sciences — Graduate  Department : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  tliesis. 
M.  S.,  E.  E.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.— Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesia 
Sc.  D.,  Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
School  of  Sacred  Sciences — Graduate  courses: 
Degrees : 

S.  T.  L.  or  J.  C.  L. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
S.  T.  D.  or  J.  C.  D. — Four  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Law — Graduate  Department: 

Admission:  Baclielor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  and  LL,  B.  from 
the    University   Law    School    or   from    some   law    school    of   recognized 
standing. 
Degrees : 

LL.  M.,  M.  C.  L. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
J.  D. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  M. ;  thesis. 
D.  C.  L. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  after  M.  C.  L. ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Chemical  lalX)ratories.     Special  funds 

for  research  in  alcohol  and  alcoholism. 

B.  Library  facilities:  120,000  volumes.     Special  collections  relating  to  the 

Bible,  Orientalia,  sociology',  Marylandiana,  Shakespeare,  Dante.  The 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  large  libraries  located  in  Washington  ore 
also  easily  available  for  use. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  The  Corpus  Scriptorum 

Chrlstianorum    Orientallum;    The    Catholic    Historical    Review;    The 
Catholic  Charities  Review. 
Number  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years,  1910- 
1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued: 


M.  A.: — Continued. 

Physics 3 

Cliemistry 2 

Biology 2 

Architecture 1 


Ph.D.: 

Phila^phy 3 

Psychology 2 

Education 4 


Ph.  D.: — Continued. 

HLstory 

PoUtical  science.. 

Economics 

EnglL<^h 

Latin 

Greek 

Syriac 

Mathematics 2 

Chemistry 2 


M.  A.: 

Philosophy 7 

Psvchology 12 

EdVation 20 

History 37 

Political  science . .  6 

Econonucs 10      .         Total 127 

Enfrli<h 8 

Latin 8 

Greek 2 

French 1 

German 1  EcfucatioiT 4  Total 28 

.  Mathematics 7 

Expenses : 

Tuition $150.00 

Diploma  fi^?,  master's  degree 15.00 

Diploma  fee,  doctor's  degree* 25.  <X) 

Board  (at  university)  per  month 30.00 

Room  (at  university)  i>er  month 8..50-20.00 

Total  annual  expense,  $500  and  upward. 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITT,  Worcester,  Mmm^  a  dij  of  179 J54  inhabkanto.     Foanded,  1887;  co- 
edacational;  offers  inttruction  in  eight  irradnatc  departments  only. 

AdiBiasion :  Bachelor*s  de^ee  from  a  recognized  college,  or  the  equivalent. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — ^At  least  one  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — At  least  one  year,  but  in  niost  cases  three  years,  of  postgraduate 
study;  thesis. 
The  unlversitj'  is  strictly  a  graduate  school.  It  is  devoted  primarily  to  re- 
search, secondarily  to  the  training  ^of  investigators  and  teachers.  For  both 
these  ends  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  close  personal  relations  between 
professors  and  students.  Its  small  student  body  and  large  teaching  staff  have 
enabled  it  to  foster  these  relations. 

Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds :  Pedagogical  muwum ;  facilities  for  re- 

search in  genetic  psychology.  Special  fimds  exist  for  research  in 
physics  and  cheraiPtry.  Especially  noteworthy,  both  on  account  of  the 
eminence  of  the  instructors  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  courses, 
is  the  work  in  education,  under  which  head  is  included  instruction  in 
psychology  and  pedagogj'.  Tlie  university  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
country  to  possess  an  excellently  well-equipped  pedagogical  museum. 
A  children's  institute  provides  special  facilities  for  various  branches 
of  child  study. 

B.  Library  facilities:  Seventy-five  thousand  volumes.     The  public  library 

of  Worcester,  containing  200,000  volumes,  is  available  for  the  use  of 
students. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  The  following  journals 

are  connected  unofficially  with  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity :  (1)  The  American  Jounial  of  Psycholog>'.  (2)  .The  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  <3)  The  Journal  of  Race  Development,  (4)  The  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology. 
Number  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years,  191&-1918, 
listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued : 

A.  M.: — Continued. 

Pedagogy 13 


A.  M.: 

Mathematics 2 

Chemistry 10 

Biology 3 

Psychology 20 

Sociology 7 

History 16 

Physics 4 


Total 75 

Ph.  D.: 

Mathematics 2 

Chemistry 3 


Ph.  D.— Continued. 

Psycrhology 17 

Pedagogy 4 

Sociology 4 

History 3 

Physics 2 


Total 35 

Expenses :  Tuition,  $100 ;  total  annual  expense  $300  and  upward. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  CHICAGO.  Chieaffo.   IIL,   a  city  of  2.701.705   inhabitants,  and  one  of   the 
sreat  railway  centeta  of  tfaci  country.     Incorporated,  1890;  eoedncational. 

The  Graduate  Schools  (Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  literature;  Ogden  Grad- 
uate School  of  Science) : 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.  and  M.  S.— One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.— Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  Uiesls.  The  doctor's  de- 
gree is  given  **  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time  spent  on  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition 
and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province." 
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School  of  Education — Graduate  Department : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  conferred  by  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration — Graduate  Departments : 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. — Conferred  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  Graduate  Schools. 
Graduate  Divinity  School: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  r)ostgraduate  work;  thesis. 
D.  B. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  work ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Four  years  of  postgraduate  work ;  thesis. 
Law  School — Graduate  course : 

Admission  to  J.  D.  course :  Three  years  of  collegiate  work.    Before  receiv- 
ing the  J.  D.,  students  nmst  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Chicago  or  from  an  equivalent  college.    The 
first  year  in  the  Law  School  may  be  counted  toward  this,  and  the 
bachelor's  degree  be  awarded  at  its  completion. 
Degree:  J.  D. — Two  or  more  years  of  postgraduate  work,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  undergraduate  work  has  included  one  year  of  law. 
C-ourses  ofTere^l  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  of  the  highest  rank.    Opportuni- 
ties for  specialization  are  offered  in  the  following  departments:   Philosophy, 
psychology,  education,  political  economy,  political  science,  history,  history'  of  art, 
sociology   and    anthropology,   household   administration,   comparative    religion, 
Semitic  languages  and  literatures.  Biblical  and  patristic  Greek,  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  comparative  philology,  Greek,  Latin,  romance,  Germanic,  English 
language  and  literature,  general  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  astro- 
j»hysk's.  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiologj% 
paleontology,  botany,  pathology,  hygiene,  and  bacteriology. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and   research  funds:  Excellent  facilities  for  graduate   re- 

search work  in  laboratories  for  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany, 
bacteriology,  anatomy,  physiologj',  and  zoology.  The  Walker  Museum 
contains  minerological,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and  geological 
collections.  The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  relating 
to  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  comparative  religion,  and  Biblical 
antiquities.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  advanced  work  in  astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory. 

B.  Library  facilities:  545,890  volumes.    The  library  has  strong  collections  In 

Government  publications;  publications  of  learned  societies;  American 
history,  particularly  of  the  Central  West  and  Southern  States;  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature;  Celtic;  Germanic  literature  from  1750  to 
1870 ;  Russian  history  and  literature ;  and  sociology.  Other  large  libra- 
ries located  in  Chicago.  Including  the  Newberry  Library,  370.831  vol- 
umes, John  Crerar  libraries,  380,670  volumes,  and  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  800,172  volumes,  are  easily  accessible  to  graduate  students. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  Chicago  University 

Press,  which  publishes  the  Biblical  World,  the  Botanical  Gazette,  The 
Astrophysical  Gazette,  The  Journal  of  Geology,  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  The  American  Journal 
of  Theology,  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Classical  Philology,  The  Classical  Journal,  Modem  Philology,  and 
the  English  Journal. 
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Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  prante*!  during  the  three  year& 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.  A.: 

Philosophy 9 

Psychology *  6 

Education 87 

Political  economy  5 
Political  science. .  4 
Commerce  and  ad- 
ministration   6 

History 54 

History  of  art 1 

Sociology  and  an- 
thropology   12 

Greek 4 

Household  admin- 
istration   4 

Latin 24 

Romance 14 

English 44 

General  literature.  6 

German 24 


Total. 


304 


M.S. 


M.  S. — Continued. 

Geology 1 

Geology  and  pale- 
ontology    2 

Geography 7 

Zoology 6 

Anatomy 1 

Physiology 30 

Botany 32 

Pathology 3 

Hygiene  and  bac- 
teriology   2 


Total. 


155 


Ph.D.: 

Philosophy 13 

Psychology 28 

Education 20 

Political  economy  7 

Political  science. .  7 

History' 15 

History  of  art 1 

Sociology  and  an- 
thropology   10 

Greek. 10 

Sanskrit 2 


Ph.  D. — Continued. 
Oriental  languages 

and  literatures..  2 

Latin 11 

Romance 9 

German 11 

English '  16 

Semitic? 2 

Mathematics 41 

Astronomy 21 

Physics 38 

Chenustry 36 

Geology 3 

Geology  and  pale- 
ontology   15 

Geography 3 

Zoology 10 

Anatomy 10 

Physiology 19 

Paleontology 2 

Botany 57 

Physiological 

chemistry 6 

Pathology 7 

Hygiene  and  bac- 
teriology   7 


Mathematics 25 

Astronomy 6 

Physics 10 

Chemistry 30  Sanskrit 2  Total 439 

Expenses  : 

Matriculation $5 

Tuition,  all  graduate  schools 120 

School  of  Law 150 

Diploma  fee,  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  etc 10 

Diploma  fee,  Ph.  D.  (with  hootl) 15 

Room  (university  dormitory) 60-225 

Board   (university  commons) 135-225 

Total  annual  expense 340-715 

COLUBIBIA   UNTVERSITT,    New   York,    N.   Y.,    a    city   of   5,620,048    inhabiUnU.       Foanded» 
1754. 

Graduate  faculties: 

Tlje  Faculties  of  Political  Science.  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  offer 
courses  of  advance  nonprofessional  instruction  and  opportunities  for 
specialized  study  and  original  research  in  the  following  departments: 
Anatomy,  anthropology,  astronomy,  bacteriology,  biological  chemistry, 
botany,  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  economics, 
electrical  engineering,  educational  research,  English  and  comparative  litera- 
ture, geolog>%  Germanic  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  history,  Indo-Iranian, 
mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mining, 
music,  patholog>%  philosophy,  physiology,  psychology,  physics,  public  law, 
Romance  languages,  Semitic  languages,  Slavonic  languages,  social  .science, 
z-oology. 
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Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  its  equivalent 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — ^Minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  study,  and  essay. 
Ph.  D. — Minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate  study  (one  of  which  must  be 
at  Columbia  University),  and  dissertation. 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry: 

Admission:  Three  years'  work  in  an  approvetl  ctillege  or  scientific  school. 
Degrees :  E.  M.,  Met.  E..  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  Mech.  E.,  Chem.  E.— Three  years'  study. 
College  (»f  Pharmacy — Graduate  course : 
Admission :  Ph.  C.  degree. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  In  Pharmacy — One  year  of  imstgraduate  study. 
Phar.  D. — Throe  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
8chool  of  Journalism — Graduate  course: 
Admission :  B.  Lit.  degree. 
Degree :  M.  S. — One  year  aftej-  B.  Lit 
School  of  Law : 

Admission :  Three  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  of  study  after  LL.  B. 
School  of  Business — Graduate  course : 
Admission :  B.  S.  degree. 
Degree :  M.  S. — One  year  after  B.  S. 
Teachers'  College: 

ScJiool  of  Practical  Arts. — Graduate  course: 

Admission :  B.  S.  degree  in  education  or  in  practical  arts. 
Degree :  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work. 
School  of  Education : 

Admission :    Bachelor's  degree  from   a   recognized  college. 
Degree :  A.  M. — One  year  of  study. 
The  School  of  Education  of  Teachers  College  offers  to  advanced  students 
extensive  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  educational 
psychology  and  sociology',  theory  and  practice  of  educational  administra- 
tion, supervision,  and  class  teaching. 
The  location  of  Columbia,  in  America's  most  populous  city,  the  liberal  en- 
dowment, the  large  number  of  valuable  scholarships,  and  especially  the  high 
standing  of  the  university  in  all  departments  have  combined  to  draw  to  It  in 
tl)e  past  a  great  many  foreign  .*itudents. 

The  following  departments  are  among  those  especially  notew^orthy,  either 
because  of  the  eminence  of  the  men  connected  with  them  or  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  the  courses  offered:  Mathematics,  physics,  biolog>'.  botany,  ge- 
ology, chemistry.  Oriental  and  Semitic  languages,  Germanic  languages  and 
literature,  English,  history,  econondcs  and  politics,  anthropology,  philosophy, 
and  psychology. 

Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Special  chejuical  laboratories,  includ- 
ing research  for  cancer.  The  facilities  of  various  hospitals,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  are  also  at  the  disiwsal  of  students.  Close  informal  relations 
are  maintained  with  tlie  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 
the  new  Zoological  Gaixlen,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Sochil  Work. 
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Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  »study — Continued. 

B.  Library    facilities:    712,000    volumes.      Noteworthy    special    collections 

relating  to  Columbiana,  architecture  and  decorative  art,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Goethe,  Kant,  Grotius.  ^philology,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
ami  music.  Many  otber  large  libraries  located  in  New  York  City 
(including  the  New  York  Public  liibrary,  1,065,196  vols.)  are  also 
open  to  the  use  of  graduate  students. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:    (1)    The  Columbia 

University  Press:  Columbia  University  Germanic  studies,  Indo- 
Iranian  series,  Oriental  studies,  studies  in  classical  philolog>',  studies 
In  English  and  comparative  literature,  studies  in  h.istorj',  economics, 
and  public  law,  studies  In  Romance  pliilolog>^  and  literature,  con- 
tributions to  anthropology,  contributions  to  Oriental  history  and 
philology.  <2)  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education  (phi- 
losophy, psychology,  and  education). 
Number  of  M.  A..  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  thi'ee  years, 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.  A.: 

Agriculture 2 

Administrative 

law 1 

Anthropology —  2 

Astronomy 2 

Bacteriolc^y 12 

Biolc^cal  chem- 
istry   15 

Botany 18 

CTiemiatry 78 

Comparative    liU 

erature 12 

Constitutional 

law 14 

Education 51 

English 113 

Geography 1 

Geology 12 

Germanic  lan- 
guages   54 

Highway    engi- 
neering    1 

History 154 


Indo-Iranian 

International  law 

6 
9 

I^tin 

33 

Matliematics.  .  .. 

42 

Mathematical 

physics 

Mechanical      en- 

2 

gineenng 

Philosophy 

Physics .^ 

Physiology..*..- . 
Political  economy 

1 

47 

9 

6 

67 

M.  A. — Continued. 

Politics 

Psychology 

Romance    lan- 


guages  

Semitic 


32 
33 

39 


lan- 


guages   4 

Slavonic  lan- 
guages   4 

Social   economy.  48 
Sociology  and 

statistics 62 

Zoology 22 

Classical  phil- 
ology   5 

EngUsh  and  com- 
parative litera- 
ture   46 

Metallurgy 4 

Patliology 2 

Phonetics 1 

Public  law 6 

Music 1 

Neurology 2 

Greek 2 


Total 1,077 


M.S. 


Electrical     engi- 
neering         15 

Highway    engi- 

*  neering 10 

Mechanical      en- 
gineering        22 

Metallurgy 7 

Architecture 2 


M. 


S. — Continued. 

Business 

Chemical      engi- 
neering   

Education 


11 


Total. 


70 


1 
1 
1 
4 

11 

4 


Ph.D.: 

Agriculture 

Astronomy 

Anthropology.  . . 

Bacteriology 

Biological  chem- 
istry  

Botany 

diemistry 23 

(Comparative  lit- 
erature           1 

Constitutional 
law 2 

Chemical  engi- 
neering           3 

Classical  phil- 
olog>' 

Education.. 

English 

English  and  com- 
parative litera- 
ture  

Geology 

Geography 

Germanic  lan- 
guages  

Greek 

History 26 

International  law        3 


3 

39 
G 
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Ph.  D.—Continued. 

Jurisprudence...  1 

Latin 2 

Mathematics....  8 
Mathematical 

physics 1 

Metalliu^ 1 

Pathology 1 

Philosophy 10 

Physics 4 


Ph.  D.—Continued. 
Political  econ- 
omy   20 

Physiolo^ 1 

Psychology 12 

Politics 4 

Public    law 2 

Romance    lan- 
guages   15 


Ph.  D.—Continued. 

Semitic  lan- 
guages         6 

Social  economy . .        3 

Sociology  and  sta- 
tistics         7 

Zoology 9 


Total. 


252 


Expenses  : 

University  fee,  per  session $5 

Tuition,  based  on  amount  of  work  taken,  average 200-260 

Diploma   fee,   niaster*s   degree 25 

Diploma  fee,  doctor's  degree 35 

Board,  university  commons 160-225 

Room,  university  dormitory 90-190 

Total  annual  expense,  estimated 545-985 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITY,   Ithaca,   N.   T.,   a   city   of    17,004    inhabitantB.     Founded,   1865;    a 
*Mand-f rant "  inadtation;  eoedacationaL 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.,  M.  Arch.,  M.  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.,  M.  F.,  M.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Master  in  Land- 
scape Design. — One  year  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years'  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
The  Graduate  School  has  exclusive  control  of  graduate  work  in  all  divisions  of 
the  university.    It  offers  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  most 
of  the  important  fields  of  knowledge,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  members  of 
the  faculty  and  unhampered  by  formal  restrictions. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds :  Facilities  in  psychology  and  philosophy, 

history,  chemistry,  entomology,  botany,  soil  technology,  and  practical 
agriculture.  Special  funds  for  research  In  agriculture,  engineering, 
philosophy  and  psycliology,  physics,  and  medicine. 

B.  Library  facilities:  Number  of  volumes  in  the  university  library  and 

special  libraries,  460,000.  Special  collections  relating  to  Egyptology 
and  Assyriology,  classical  languages  and  literatures,  oriental  languages 
and  literatures,  Anglo-Saxon,  English  history,  American  history, 
American  slavery  and  antislavery,  folklore,  Russian  history  and  litera- 
ture, the  Reformation,  the  English  and  French  Revolutions,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  history  of  superstition,  Goethe,  Cowper,  Spinoza,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Rhaeto-Romance,  Ireland,  German  philology  and  lltCTature, 
South  America,  16th  and  17th  Century  French  and  Italian  society, 
veterinary  science,  arcliitecture,  and  mathematics. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:   Physical  Chemical 

Journal ;  Sibley  Journal ;  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  The 
Philosophical  Review;  Cornell  University  studies  in  classical  philology, 
English,  philosophy,  history,  and  economics. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  I),  dejrrees  granted  during  the  three  years, 
1916-1918,  listetl  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 
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M.  A. 


English 11 

German 10 

Philosophy 5 

Latin 6 

Botany 8 

Comparative  mor- 
phology    1 

Insect  morphology  1 
Insect  morphology 

and  histology ...  1 
Veterinary  sur- 
gery   1 

Bacteriology 1 

Zoology 2 

Economic  geology  2 
Comparative     pa- 
thology   1 

Paleontology  and 
stratified  geol- 
ogy   1 

Biology 1 

Education 1 

French 3 

Psychology 1 

American  liistory .  3 
Experimental 

physics 2 

Chemical  micro- 
scopy   1 

Pure  mathematics  2 

Plant  pathology .  .  1 

Illumination 1 

Histology 1 

Anatomy 1 

Finance  and  ac- 
counting   1 

Entomology 7 

Plant  breeding  2 

Spanish 1 

Geometry 1 

Mathematical 

analysis 1 

Mathematics 2 

American  litera- 
ture    1 


M.  A. — Continued. 

Modem  European 
history 

Analytical  chem- 
istry  

Physical  geog- 
raphy  

Limnology 


Total. 


89 


M.  S.: 

"Wood  technology. 

Dairy  bacteriology 

Elconomic  ento- 
mology  

Foods  and  nutri- 
tion  ,. 

Veterinary  bacte- 
riology   

Total 


M.  S.  in  Agr. 


46 


Ph.D.: 

Hog  cholera 1 

Utin 3 

Philosophy 4 

Plant  physiology.  1 

Geometry 3 

Insect  ecology 1 

Physiology 3 

Psychology 5 

Physical    chemis- 
try   4 

Economic       ento- 
mology   2 

Experimen  tal 

physiology 1 

Finance 2 

Economics 1 

Plant  pathology..  7 

Limnology 1 

Organic  chemistry  5 

Pure  mathematics  1 

American  lii8tor>' .  3 


Ph.  D.— Continued. 

Medieval  history . .  2 
Inorganic  chemis- 

tr>' 8 

Farm    crops I 

Histology  and  em- 
bryology   1 

Botany 2 

Biological  chemis- 
try   1 

Biology 3 

Entomology 2 

English  history ...  1 
Experi  mental 

physics 7 

Politics 1 

Economic  theory.  1 

Rural  engineering.  1 

Electrophysics. . .  I 
Mathematical 

analysis 1 

Insect  morphology  2 
Bridge     engineer- 
ing   1 

Sanitary  engineer- 
ing   1 

Bacteriology *1 

Poultry  breeding.  1 

Pomology 1 

Mycology 1 

Rural      education 

and  economics.  1 

Patliology 1 

Spanish 1 

Plant  breeding. . .  3 

Dairy  industry ...  1 

Poultry  husbandry  1 

Farm  management  2 

Soil  technology ...  4 
Paleontology    and 

stratigraphy 1 


Total. 


104 


Expenses : 

Matriculation  fee ^^ 

Tuition  150 

Board  and  room,  per  week 9-^2 

Diploma  fee 20 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Cambridge.  Masi..  a  citj  of  109,€94  inhabitants,  adjoining  Boaton, 
768,758  inliabitonta.     Founded  in  1636,  it  is  the  oldest  American  aniversity. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (advanced  Instruction  in  tiie  arts  and 
pure  science)  : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — ^At  least  one  year  of  approved  postgraduate  study,  completed 

with  distinction. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  two  years  of  advanced  study ;  a  tliesis ;  examinations. 
"The  requirements  of  time  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
are  wholly  secondary." 
Graduate  courses  in  Engineering  School: 

Admission :  The  possession  of  the  bachelor  of  science  degree. 
Degrees: 

S.  M.   (in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Civil 
Engineering,   in   Sanitary   Engineering,    in   Industrial   Chemistry ; 
also  Mining  Engineer, ^and  Metallurgical  Engineer). — One  year  of 
postgraduate  technical  study  beyond  the  requirement  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science. 
S.  D. — Requirements  same  as  for  Ph.  D. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  (scientific  instruction  in  principles 
of  business  organization  and  administration  and  in  specialized  branches 
of  modern  business)  : 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degree :  M.  B.  A. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Divinity  School: 

Admission:  A.  B.  or  equivalent 
Degrees : 

S.  T.  B. — Three-year  course. 

S.  T.  M.— One  year  of  advanced  study  after  taking  S.  T.  B. 
Th.  D. — Not  less  than  two  years  of  advanced  study;  thesis;  exami- 
nation. 
Law  School: 

Admission:  Bacnelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

S.  J.  D. — One  year  of  advanced  study  after  taking  LL.  B. 
Graduate  course  in  Medical  School : 

Admission :  Possession  of  M.  D.  degree. 
Degree:  D.  P.  H. — One  year's  study  after  taking  M.  D. 
Graduate  School   of  Medicine: 

Admission :  M.   D. 
Graduate  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture: 
Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  M.  Arch.' and  M.  L.  A. 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Biology  (Bussey  Institution  of  Applied  Biology)  : 
Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

S.  M.  and  M.  F. — Two  years'  course. 
S.  D. — Requirements  same  as  for  Ph.  D. 
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<j}raduate  School  of  Education: 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

Ed.  M. — ^At  least  one  academic  year  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
Bd.  D. — ^Not  less  than  two  years  of  graduate  study,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  spent  in  continuous  residence  at  the  university; 
thesis;  examinations. 
Radcliffe  College  (affiliated  with  Harvard  University;  admits  women  only)  : 
Graduate  Department: 

Admission  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — ^Requirements  same  as  in  Harvard  College. 
Ph.  D. — Requirements  same  as  in  Harvard  College. 
The  schools  of  engineering,  architecture  and  landscape  architecture,  and  for- 
estry are  strictly  graduate  schools,  and  therefore  demand  a  more  extended 
general  and  special  training  than  is  usually  required  to  secure  degrees  in  theso 
departments. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Medical  laboratories;  Museum  of  Com- 

parative Zoologj^ ;  Gray  Herbarium ;  Arnold  Arboretum ;  Bussey  Insti- 
tution   (applied    biology);    Jefferson    Physical    Laboratory;    Wolcott 
Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratory    (physical  chemistry)  ;  Cruft  Laboratory 
(high  tension) ;  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nologj-;  astronomical  observatory;  Blue  Hill  Observatory    (meteorol- 
ogy); William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum;  Germanic  Museum.    There 
are  also  opportunities  for  research  in  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
graduate  schools  in  the  country.    The  following  departments  are  especially 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  outstanding  eminence  of  the  professors  con- 
nected with  them,  or  because  of  exceptional  material  equipment:  Astron- 
omy,  biology,   botany,   chemistry,    comparative   literature,   economics   and 
sociology  (called  social  ethics),  education,  English  language  and  literature, 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures,  history  and  government,  philosophy 
and  psychology,  Romance  languages  and  literatures. 

B.  Library  faculties:  Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  university  library, 

including  the  special  and  departmental  libraries,  1,243.161.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  large  libraries  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  in- 
cluding the  Boston  Public  Library  (1,157,326  volumes),  whose  facilities 
are  open  to  graduate  students. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  The  Harvard  Uni- 

versity Press,  which  publishes  economic  studies;  historical  studies; 
studies  in  classical  philology;  Oriental  series;  studies  In  comptirative 
literature;  studies  in  English;  studies  In  Romance  languages;  studies 
in  education;  studies  in  jurisprudence;  psychological  studies;  stutUes 
and  notes  in  philologj^  and  literature;  business  studies;  theological 
studies;  Radcliffe  College  monographs;  contributions  from  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory;  annals,  bulletins,  and  annual  reports  of  the 
astronomical  laboratory ;  contributions  from  the  zooloirical  laboratory 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  and  various  periodical  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
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Number  of  A.  M.,  S.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  grranted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918.  The  S.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  are  listed  according  to  the  major 
subject  pursued: 


A.  M.: 

Total »*367 

S.  M.: 

Applied  biology..      2 

Botany 3 

Civil  engineering.      8 
Electrical  engi- 
neering      10 

Mechanical  engi- 
neering       5 

Mining  engineer- 
ing and  metal- 
lurgy       1 


S.  M; — Continued. 
Sanitary  engineer- 
ing  

Forestry 

Zoology 


Total. 


Ph.  D.: 

Philosophy.., 
Mathematics . 

History 

Anatomy. . . , 
Education 


3 

1 
3 

36 


20 

7 

9 

1 

10 


Ph.  D:— Continued. 

Biology 16 

Philology 52 

Economics 10 

Chemistry 17 

Political  science. .  5 

Physics 8 

Geology 4 

Pathology 1 

Medical  sciences..  1 

Anthropology 3 


Total. 


164 


Expenses : 

Tuition $200 

Tuition,   Radcliffe  College 200 

Diploma  fee  (Ph.  D.) "30 

Diploma  fee,  Kadcliflfe  College  (Pli.  D.) "50 

Bond  from  students : 400 

Rooms  in  dormitories ^ 50-200 

Board  at  Memorial  Hall,  per  week 7 

Board  at  Foxcroft  Hall,  a  la  carte 

Board,  Radcliffe  College 210 

Room,  Radcliffe  College 72-324 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILUNOIS,  Urbana-Champaim,  lU.,  a  city  of  about  26.00«  Inhabttanta, 
126  miles  toath  of  Chicago,  118  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  164  miles  nortfacaat  of  St. 
Loais.     Foandcd,   1867 ;   a   **  land-rrant "  Institntion ;   coedacational. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  with  thesis  giving  evidence  of 
research  ability. 
Professional  engineering  degree. — In  addition  to  the  usual  master's  degree, 
M.  S.,  which  is  given  for  one  year  of  postgraduate  academic  work  in  residence, 
professional  degrees  are  given  as  indicated  below : 

For  three  years  of  successful  professional  work  either  in  residence  at  or 
away  from  the  university    (the  latter  privilege  being  open,  however,  only  to 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois),  and  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable 
thesis.    The  degrees  are  M.  Arch.,  A.  E.,  C.  H,  E.  E.,  M.  E.,  according  to  the 
(Miurse  taken. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 
A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Physics  laboratory  especially  equipped 
for  conducting  researches  in  mechanics,  electricity,  heat,  and  light; 
chemical  laboratory  well  equipped  for  research  in  organic,  quantita- 
tive, physiological,  physical,  and  Industrial  chemistry;  experimental 

»*  Major  subject  not  specified. 

**  Not  charged  to  any  student  who  has  paid  full  tuition  fee  of  $200  for  at  least  one 
year  in  Graduate  Department. 

M  Not  charged  if  examination  for  de^ee  taken  while  in  residence. 
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laboratories  in  genetics.  Tlie  university  has  large  funds,  supplied  in 
part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  outside  agencies  for  special  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  The  State 
also  supplies  liberal  funds  for  research  in  agriculture. 

B.  Library  facilities:  444,783  volumes.     Special  collections  relating  to  Illi- 

nois history;  library ' economy ;  the  classics  and  classical  philology; 
German  philology^  Romance  languages ;  pedagogy;  statistics;  Japan; 
German-American  literature  and  history. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  Bulletin  of  the  Agri- 

cultural Exi>eriment  Station ;  Bulletin  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station ;  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  Science  Bulletin ;  Natural  His- 
tory Survey  of  Illinois;  State  Creological  Survey  Bulletin;  State 
Geological  Survey  Monographs ;  State  Water  Survey  Bulletin ;  Illinois 
Coal  Mining  Investigations  Bulletin;  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research;  Journal  of  English  and  German  Philology; 
University  Studies ;  Illinois  Biological  Monographs ;  University  of 
Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences;  University  of  Illinois  Studies 
in  Ijanguage  and  Literature ;  Illinois  State  Historical  Survey. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.  A.: 

Botany 4 

Chemistry 16 

Clasedcs 16 

Economics 13 

Education 27 

English 30 

Entomology 4 

German 11 

History 23 

Household  science  3 

Physics 6 

Political  science. .  .  7 

Mathematics 8 

Romance         lan- 
guages   7 

Sociology 5 

Zoology 10 

Philosophy 1 

Transportation —  2 


Total. 


193 


M.S.: 

Agronomy 17 

Animal  husbandry  15 

Architecture 2 

Architectural    en- 
gineering   1 

Botany 2 

Bacteriology 1 

52709*— 21 3 


M.  S. — Continued. 

Chemistry 42 

Ceramic  engineer- 
ing       3 

Civil  engineering.       7 
Dairy  bacteriology      1 
Dairy  husbandry.      3 
Electrical       engi- 
neering       7 

Entomology 6 

Genetics 1 

Geology 2 

Horticulture 3 

Household  science      4 

Mathematics 4 

Mechanical  engi- 
neering       4 

Municipal  and  san- 
itary engineer- 
ing        1 

Railway  electrical 

engineering....      1 
Railway  mechani- 
cal engineering.      1 
Patholc^y        and 
bacteriology.  .  .      2 

Physics 2 

Theoretical  and 
applied  me- 
chanics       7 


M.  S. — Continued. 

Zoology 5 


Total. 


144 


Ph.  D.: 

Animal  nutrition.  I 

Bacteriology 1 

Botany 8 

Chemistry 31 

Economics 7 

Education 7 

English 6 

Engineering 2 

Entomology 3 

Genetics 1 

Geology 1 

German 2 

History 3 

Horticulture 1 

Mathematics 6 

Philosophy 2 

Physics 6 

Political  science . .  1 

Psychology 2 

Romance          lan- 
guages   1 

Zoology 11 


Total. 


103 
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Expenses: 

Matriculation   fee $10 

Tuition,  free. 

Diploma   fee 5 

Board 160-200 

Room 1 72-80 

Total  annual  exi)enso , 375-500 

INDIANA  UNIVHRSITT,   Bloomlnffton.  Ind.,  a  city  of   11,595   inhabitanU.     A  State  instito. 
tion,  founded  January  20,  1620. 


Graduate  School: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  collejje. 
Degrees: 

M.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — ^Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Law — Graduate  course: 

Admission :  A.  B.  degree  from  a  standard  college. 
Degree:  J.  D. — ^Three-year  course  with  superior  record. 
School  of  Ekiucation — Graduate  courses: 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 
Noteworthy  equipment  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Waterman  Institute  for  Scientific  Re- 

search ;  Museum  of  South  American  Fresh-water  Fishes ;  summer 
biological  station.  The  university  is  affiliated  with  the  Indiana  Gi»o- 
logical  Survey,  the  Robert  Long  Hospital  at  Indianapolis,  and  the 
State  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  through  which  organizations 
further  opportunities  for  research  may  be  had.  The  university  has 
special  funds  for  research  in  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

B.  Library  facilities:  128,383  volumes.    Special  library  in  international  law. 

The  library  is  strong  in  literary  and  scientific  periodicals. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  University  of  Indi- 

ana  Studies;    monographs  on   fresh-water  fishes  of  South   America; 
facilities  for  historical  studies  in  connection   with  the  Indiana   His- 
torical Survey  and  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History. 
Number  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1910- 
1918,  liste<l  according  to  (he  major  .subject  pursued: 


A.M.: 

Anatomy 4 

Botany 4 

English. 38 

Chemistry 10 

Education 16 

Economics 3 

German 4 

History 18 

Journalism 1 

Latin 6 

Mathematics 6 


M. — Continued. 

Philosophy 3 

Ph>^ic8 4 

Physiology 2 

Political  science . .  3 
Romance    lan- 
guages   1 

Social  service 3 

Sociology 1 

Zoology 4 


Total. 


131 


Ph.  D.: 

Botany 2 

Geology 3 

Mathematics 3 

Political  science..  1 

Physics 1 

Sociology 2 


Total. 


12 
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EiXi)enses : 

Contingent  fee  (residents  of  Indiana),  per  semester $9.00 

Contingent  fee  (nonresidents  of  Indiana),  per  semester 15.00 

Diploma  fee 5.  00 

Room,  per  week 1.  25-2.  50 

Board,  per  week 4.00-5.50 


8TATB  UNIVESSITT  OF  IOWA.  Iww  City.  Iowa, 
1847;  coeducational. 


a  city  of  11.267  Inhabitants.     FoiumM. 


Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 

Advanced  professional  degrees  are  granted  to  graduates  In  engineering 

who  have  had  four  years'  professional  experience,  one  of  which  must  have 

been  in  a  rei?)on8ible  position  and  another  of  which  may  have  been  spent  in 

graduate  work  . 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds.  Child-welfare  research  station;  psyclio- 

pathic  hospital ;  i)sychology  of  music  studio ;  museum  of  marine  forms ; 
laboratories  in  engineering,  physics,  biology,  and  medicine.  The  uni- 
versity has  special  appropriations  for  experiments  in  hydraulics,  bio- 
chemistry, nutrition,  and  child  welfare. 

B.  Library  facilities:  170,412  volumes.     Special  collections  in  natural  his- 

tory, travel,  and  Americana. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  University  of  Iowa 

Studies,  containing  Natural  History  Bulletin;  Studies  in  Psychology; 
Studies  in  Social  Sciences;  Contributions  from  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory ;  Humanistic  Studies ;  Studies  in  Education ;  Studies  in  Medicine ; 
Aims  and  Progress  of  Research. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years,  191(J- 
1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


A.: 

Education 15 

German 3 

English  literature.  3 

Latin 3 

Psychology 4 

English 5 

Economics 3 

Sociology 5 

Political  science. .  5 

History' 12 

Political  economy  1 

Philosophy 2 

French 1 

English  literature 

and  language...  7 

Total 69 


M.  S.: 

Ophthalmology. . .  3 
Industrial     chem- 
istry   1 

Physics 12 

Entomology 2 

Structural  design.  1 
Internal  medicine  2 
Theoretical  mathe- 
matics   1 

Geology 3 

Botany 2 

Invertebrate  zool- 
ogy   1 

Mathematics 3 

Physiology 1 

Zoology 1 

Animal  biology. . .  1 

Embryology 1 

Total 35 


Ph.  D.: 

Political  science..  5 
Experi  mental 

physics 4 

Psychology  of  re- 
ligion    1 

Sociolog>' 1 

Physical  and  elec- 
trochemistry ...  1 

Economics 1 

Psychology 2 

Animal  biology. . .  2 

Education 5 

General  geology .  .  1 

nistor>^ 2 

Biochemistry 1 

Total 26 
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Kx  pen  SOS : 

MatrlculntIoi\  fee 

Tuition,  free. 

Diploma  fee 

Board,  per  week.  $4  and  upward. 
Room,  per  niontli,  ^G  and  upward. 


10 


IOWA    STATE   COLX,EGE,    Ames,    Iowa,    a    town    of    6^70    inhabitants. 
"  land-ffrant "  institation. 


Fonnded,   1858 ;    a 


Graduate  Di^^8ion : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  decree  from  a  recognized  coilep:o. 
DejErrees : 

M.  So.   (in  8pecifie<1  subjects). — One  year  of  postgraduate  work. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

The  Engineering  Division  grants  the  following  professional  degrees 
at  the  completion  of  one  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  one  year's 
responsible  practice,  or  of  five  years  of  responsible  practice:  A.  B., 
C.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E..  E.  M. 
The  Graduate  Division  conducts  advanced   research  and  gives  instruc- 
tion in  the  live  major  lines  of  work  of  the  college — agriculture,  engineering, 
home  economics,  industrial  sciences,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  E3quipment    and    research    funds:  Engineering,   chemical,    agricultural, 

and  veterinary  laboratories;  experiment  stations  in  agriculture  and 
engineering;  natural  science  building.  There  are  special  research 
funds  in  veterinary  science,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

B.  Library    facilities:   85,000   volumes.     Sr>ecial   collections    in   veterinary 

science,  economic  history,  and  animal  husbandry. 
Number  of  M.  Sc.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1910- 
1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued : 


M.  Sc: 

Botany 11 

Zoology  and  ento- 
mology   5 

Qiemistry 10 

Animal      husban- 
dry   23 

Physics 2 

Agronomy 23 

Horticultiu-e 10 

Economic  science.  9 


M.  Sc. — Continued. 

Dairy  husbandry .  8 

Geology 1 

Agricidtural  engi- 
neering   1 

Bacteriology^ 8 

Mathematics 5 

Farm         manage- 
ment   3 

Forestry 2 


M.  Sc. — Continued. 

All  others 2 


Total. 


123 


Ph.  D.: 

Botany 2 

Animal      husban- 
dry   1 

Agronomy 2 

Total 5 


Expenses : 

Tuition — per  quarter   (free  to  residents  of  Iowa),  to  nonresidents 

of  Iowa - $17.00 

Incidental  fee,  per  quarter 6.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Board  and  room,  pin*  week 5.50 

Diploma    fee 5.00 

Total  annual  expense  need  not  exceed 400.00 
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JOHNS   HOPKINS  UNIVBRSITT.   Baltimore,   Md.,   a   city  of   783^26   inhabitants,   40   mil— 
from  Waahinirton,  tiie  capital  of  the  country*     Founded,  1867. 

Graduate  courses: 

Under  the  Faculty  of  Phflosophy : 

Admission  :  Bachelor*s  depree  fi-oni  a  recognizefl  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  essay. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  ;  dissertation. 
Under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or  knowledge 
equivalent  to  that  implied  by  such  a  degree,  including  work  in 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
Degree :  M.  D. — Four  yeare  of  postgraduate  work. 
Under  the  Department  of  Engineering : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

Master  of  C.  E.,  Master  of  E.  B.,  Master  of  M.  E.— Two  years  of 

postgraduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  dissertation. 
Under  the  Faculty  of  Hygiene : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a   recognized   college ;   degree  of 

M.  D.  also  required  of  candidates  for  D.  P.  H. 
Degrees: 

D.  P.  H. — Two  years'  work  following  M.  D. ;  essay. 
D.  Sc.  in  Hygiene — ^Three  years  of  work  subsequent  to  bachelor's 
degree ;  dissertation. 
From  its  foundation  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  primarily  devoted 
to  graduate  study  and  is  the  pioneer  in  that  field  in  this  country.    The  uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  United  States  requiring  two  years  instead 
of  one  for  the  master's  degree. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Well-equipped  laboratories  in  anatomy; 

hygiene  and  public  health ;,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  may  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  the  Embryological 
Institute  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C,  witli  which 
the  university  is  affiliated.  There  are  special  funds  for  Investigations 
in  geology  and  physiology.  j 

Close  connection  between  the  university  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary  offers  excellent  clinical  facilities  and  makes  pos- ' 
slble  the  emphasis  placed  upon  iaboratory  and  hospital  training.  ^ 

Special  and  mutual  advantages  arise  from  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  particularly  in  field  work 
and  in  the  opportunities  for  Investigation  and  training  in  tropical 
medicine  and  the  control  of  special  diseases.  j 

B.  Library  facilities :  212,661  volumes.     The  chief  collections  are  in  phi- , 

losophy  ;  psychology ;  education ;  history  ;  political  economy  ;  political 
science;  classics,  art,  and  archieology ;  Sanskrit;  Seraitlcs;  English; 
German;  Romance  languages;  mathematics;  phy.slcs;  astronomy; 
chemistry ;  geology ;  civil  engineering ;  biology ;  medical  sciences ; 
hygiene;  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.     Students  also  have 
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Notewortliy  facilities  for  i»artieular  lines  of  graduate  study — Ontinned. 

the  use  of  other  large  libraries  in  Baltimore,  Including  the  Peabody 
Library,  237,693  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  366,116  volumes.  The  Library  of  Congress  and  other  large 
libraries  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  may  also  be  easily  visited. 
C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press,  which  publishes :  American  Journal  of  Insanity ;  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Mathematics ;  American  Journal  of  Philology ;  Beitrage 
aur  Assyriologie  und  semltischen  Sprachwissenschaft ;  Hesperia 
(Schriften  zur  Qermanischen  Philologie) ;  Elliott  monographs  in  the 
Romance  languages  and  literatures ;  John:s  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  (a)  Education,  (&)  Historical 
and  Political  Series;  Modern  Language  Notes;  Reprint  of  Economics 
Tracts;  Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey;  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism and  Atmospheric  Elec*tricity. 
Number  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  gnuited  during  the  three  years  1916-1918, 

lifted  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued : 


M.  A.: 

English 5 

Physics 6 

Political  economy.  1 

Latin 2 

Philosophy 1 

French 5 

German  literature.  2 

Bacteriology 1 

Political  science . .  4 

Pathology 1 

History 4 

Zoology 1 

Education 3 

Geology 1 

Mechanical    engi- 
neering   1 


M.  A. — Continued. 
Spanish 


Total 

Ph.  D.: 

Assyrian 

Chemistry 

Sanskrit 

Electrical       engi- 
neering  

French 

Physics 

Zoology 

Education 

History 

English 

Psychology 


1 
39 

1 

21 

1 

1 
4 
6 
3 
^2 
3 
4 
3 


Ph.  D.— Continued. 

Plant  ph  yeiology . .  7 

Political  science..  4 

Economics 8 

Mathematics. 6 

Geology 5 

Latin 2 

German 1 

Hebrew 3 

Italian 2 

Physiology 1 

German  philology.  2 

German  literature.  2 

Total 94 


Expenses : 

Tuition $150 

Tuition  in  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Hygiene 2.W 

Diploma  fee,  Ph.  D "10 

Diploma  fee,  M.  A 10 

Board,  per  week,  $5  and  upward. 
Room,  per  week,  $2  and  upward. 
The  university  provides  five  scholarships,  yielding  free  tuition,  for  students 

from  Latin-American  countries  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  courses,  and  iive 

for  students  (graduate  or  undergraduate)  from  France. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,   Lawrence,   Kaas^  a  dty  of  12,456   inhabitants:   a   State  insil- 
tatien.     Date  of  firei  opening,  1866;  coedncational. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  cottege. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

»^  If  M.  A.  precedes  the  I'h.  D.,  ^5  only  will  be  charged. 
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Degrees — Continued. 

Ph.  D. — ^Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis* 

C.  E.,  Mech.  R,  Cheni.  E.,  E.  M.,  Elec.  E.,  conferred  on  graduates  in  engi- 
neering, after  three  years  of  professional  engineering  .service  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:   Entomological   and   biological   collec- 

tions; museum  of  natural  history  and  paleontology;  chemical  and  en- 
gineering laboratories.  Special  funch;  for  research  in  industrial  chem- 
istry and  engineering.  Biological,  geological,  and  chemical  surveys 
are  supported  by  State  appropriations. 

B.  Library  facilities :  125,212  volumes.    The  library  is  primarily  a  working 

library  for  undergraduates,  but  investigators  also  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  on  original  work.  Good  collection  of  books  in 
history  and  chemistry. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  University  of  Kansas 

Humanistic  Studies;  the  University  Ge<rtogical  Survey  Bulletins;  the 
University  Entomological  Bulletins;  the  Bulletin  on  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station ;  University  of  Kansas  Science  Bulletin. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degi;ee8  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


A.  M.: 

Latin 7 

Bacteriology 3 

Botany 6 

Chemistry 14 

Economics 3 

Education 13 

English 32 

Entomology 6 

Fine  arts 1 

Geology 2 

German 12 

History 14 


A.  M. — Continued. 

Home  economics..  2 

Journalism 2 

Mathematics 9 

Physics 3 

Physiology 1 

Romance    lan- 
guages    3 

Sociology 11 

Zoology 12 


Total. 


156 


M.S.: 

Anatomy 4 

Bacteriology 1 

Chemistry 6 

Education 1 

Electrical    en- 
gineering -  .  .  .^.  .  2 


Total. 


14 


Ph.  D.: 

Sociology. 


Expenses: 

Matriculation  fee  (residents  of  Kansas) 

Matriculation  fee  (nonresidents  of  Kansas). 

Incidental  fee  (residents  of  Kansas) 

Incidental  fee  (nonresidents  of  Kansas) 

Diploma  fee 

Board,  per  week. 


10 

10 
20 


Iloom,  per  month 4-15 


LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY,  SUnford  University.  Calif..  30  miles  southeast 
of  San  Francisco,  a  dty  of  508.410  inhabitants.     Foanded,  1885;   coeducational. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  collet^o. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Engineer  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining). — One  year  of 
postgraduate  work  In  the  department  of  applied  science ;  thesis. 
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Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Kquipinent  and  research  funds:  Laboratories  for  research  in  aerody- 

namics and  mechanical  engineering,  entomology,  geology,  paleontology, 
and  metallurgy  and  mining.  The  university  also  has  an  endowment  for 
psj'chological  research  and  a  fund  for  flour  investigations. 

B.  Library  facilities:  295,000  volumes.     Si>ecial  collections  in  ichthyology, 

ornithology,  transportation,  German  language  and  literature,  certain 
fields  of  16th  and  17th  Century  European  literature,  Australian  history, 
the  French  Revolution,  British  and  American  Government  documents, 
English  and  American  law,  medicine,  geology,  mineralogy,  geography, 
and  mining  and  metallurgy.  - 
<:^.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  Leiand  Stanford  Junior 
Publications. . 
Number  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1916-1918, 
listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.: 

Botany 6 

Chemistry 5 

Economics 8 

Education 

(graphic  art)  —  1 

Education 23 

English 31 

Germanic  lan- 
guages    2 

History 13 

Latin 11 

Mathematics 7 


A.  M. — Continued. 

Philosophy 1 

PhysicB 1 

Romance    lan- 
guages    10 

Zoology 5 

Entomology 7 

Geology 3 

German 11 

Pathology 1 

Greek 2 


Total. 


148 


Ph.  D.: 

Botany 1 

Chemistry 3 

Geology 1 

Latin 2 

Physics 2 

Education 1 

Economics 2 


Total. 


12 


Expenses : 

Tuition  free. 

Incidental  fee,  per  quarter $3 

Degree  fee 5 

Board  and  room,  at  university,  per  month 32-37 

Board  and  room,  outside  of  university,  per  month 30-40 

Total  annual  exi>ense 500-600 


UNIVERSITY   OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann   Arbor.  Mich. 
1837;  coeducational. 


a   city  of   lf,616   Inhabitants.     Fovndod. 


Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  worlc. 

M.  S.  in  Forestr>\ — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.  S.  in  Forestry. 

M.  L.  D. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  A.  B. 

M.  S.  In  Engineering. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.  S. 

M.    S.   in   Architecture. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work   after   B.   S.   In 

Architecture. 
M.  S.  in  ruhlic  Health. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  M.  D.     To 

obtain  this  degree  a  student  must  also  have  an  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 
C.   E..  M.   E.,  E.   E.,  Oh.   E.,  Nav.  Arch.,  Mar.   E.,   Arch.    (At   least  five 

years  must  have  elapsed  after  the  bachelor's  degree  before  registration 

for  engineering  degree.     At  least  one  year  must  have  been  spent  in 
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Degrees — Continued. 

responsible  charge  of  some  professional  work.) — One  year  of  advanced 
study;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.  or  Sc.  D.^-Three  years  of  postgraduate  work ;  thesis. 
D.  P.  H.— Two  years  after  M.  D. ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study ; 

A.  Equipment   and    research    funds:  Specially    equipped    laboratories    in 

botany,  zoology,  chem!sti*>*,  forestry,  psychology,  geology,  physics, 
anatomy,  medical  subjects,  aeronautics  and  all  branches  of  engineering. 
The  university  possesses  a  well-equipped  astronomical  observatory,  a 
museum  of  zoology,  a  University  General  Hospital,  and  a  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

B.  Library  facilities ;  400,830  volumes.     Special  collections :  American  his-  . 

tory,  Elizabethan  literature,  English  drama,  Carlyle  literature,  Goethe 
literature,  political  economy  (earlier  period,  especially  of  Germany), 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  University  of  Michigan 

Humanistic  Series. 
Number  of  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.: 

Actuarial  science. 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Botany 

rhemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Fine  arts 

French 

German 

Greek 

Histology 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Oratory 

Pathology 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  science. . 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

Romance     lan- 
guages  

Semitics 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zodogy 


4 

2 
1 

13 
2 

24 

20 

38 

2 

3 

17 

3 

1 

23 

22 

12 

3 

13 

2 

1 

7 

7 

3 

3 

16 

2 
2 

7 
1 
8 


Total. 


262 


M.S. 


Actuarial  science.  1 

Anatomy 2 

Bacteriology 6 

Botany 7 

Chemistry 17 

Chemical        engi- 
neering   4 

Electrical       engi- 
neering   1 

Geology 2 

Marine    engineer- 
ing   2 

Mathematics 1 

Mineralogy 1 

Naval       architec- 
ture   1 

Pathology 1 

Pharmacology 1 

Pharmacy 5 

Physics 12 

Physiological 

chemistry 1 

Psychology 1 

Zoology 3 

Engineering 47 

Architect\u*e 3 

Landscape  design.  2 
Municipal  admin- 
istration   2 

Forestry 19 

Public  health 6 

Total 147 


Ph.D.: 

Anatomy 2 

Astronomy 2 

Bacteriology 1 

Botany 5 

(liemical  engi- 
neering  

Chemistry 13 

Civil  engineering. 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering  me- 
chanics  

English 

Fine  arts 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physiologic  al 
chemistry 

Political  science . . 

Rhetoric 

Romance     lan- 


guages. 
Zoology.. 


Total. 
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Expenses : 

Matriculation  fee,  residents  of  Michigan $10 

Matriculation  fee,  nonresidents  of  Michigan 25 

Annual  fee,  residents  of  Michigan,  for  women,  $45;  for  men 49 

Annual  fee,  nonresidents  of  Michigan,  for  women,  $65 ;  for  men 69 

.Diploma  fee,  residents  of  Michigan 10 

Diploma  fee,  nonresidents  of  Michigan 25 

Board,  about  $6  a  week. 

Room,  $2  to  $3  a  weeli. 

Total  annual  exi)ense.s.  estimated 600-700 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  a  city  of  380.582  inhabiUnto.     Founded. 
1851;  a  "  land-ffrant  *'  institution;  coeducational. 

Graduate  School: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A,,  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  t). — At  least  three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesia 
College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture: 

Professional  degrees:  €.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Architect. — ^Five  year  courses; 
thesis.    At  end  of  fourth  year  B.  S.  in  Engineering,  or  B.  S.  in  Archi- 
tecture may  be  awarded. 
School  of  Chemistry: 

Professional  degree :  Chem.  E. — ^BHve-year  course  in  applied  chemistry.    At 
end  of  fourth  year  B.  S.  may  be  awarded. 
College  of  Pharmacy — Graduate  courses: 
Degrees : 

M.  S.  in  Phm. — Five  year  course, 

D.  Sc.  in  Phm. — Six-year  course.    At  end  of  fourth  year  B.  S.  in  Phm. 
awarded. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Equipment   and    researchs    funds:    City     and    XTniversity    Hospitals; 

Institute  of  Anatomy;  Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and 
Research ;  laboratories  in  zoology,  medicine,  and  engineering ;  exten- 
sive experiment  farms  and  pints ;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Tlie  income 
from  an  endowment  of  nearly  $2,000,000  for  the  Mayo  Foundation  for 
Medical  Education  and  Research  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  support 
of  graduate  work  in  medicine. 

B.  Litirarj'  facilities:  280.110  volumes.     Special  collections  in  the  history 

of  17th  Century  England,  and  adequate  facilities  along  a  large  number 
of  other  lines. 

C.  Facilities  for  publication  of  research  results:  Research  publications  of 

the   University   of  Minnesota;    School   of  Mines   Experiment   Station 
Bulletins ;  Bulletins  of  the  ^linnesota  Goolojarical  Survey ;  Agricultural 
Exi>eriment  Station  Bulletins ;  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies. 
Number  of  M.  A..  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  liste<l  according  to  tlie  major  work  pur.sued : 
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M.  A.: 

Economics 10 

Romance    lan- 
guages   8 

English 16 

History 15 

Rhetoric 1 

Political  science..  4 

Latin 4 

Comparative    phi- 
lology   2 

German 6 

Anatomy 5 

Animal  biology...  3 

French 2 

Sociology 4 

Education 10 

Botany 2 

Physiology 1 

Mathematics 3 

Psychology 3 

Romance  ( French )  3 
Romance     (Span- 
ish)   1 

Romance 1 

Physics 2 

Astronomy 1 

Social    and    civac 

work 1 

Scandinavian 2 

American  histor>'.  1 

Bacteriology 1 


M.S.: 


Total. 


112 


Agricultural  chem- 
istry   6 

Soils 5 

Agronomy 3 

Chemistry 12 

Geology 1 

Plant  pathology..  3 
AgricnltunU    edu- 
cation   1 

Entomology 1 

Pediatrics 1 

Physiology 1 

Mathematics 1 

Farm         manage- 
ment   3 

Economic      geolo- 
gy   1 

Botany 4 

Medicine 1 

Petrology 1 

Pathology 2 

Electrical       engi- 
neering   1 

Farm  crops 1 

Surgery 0 

Dair>'  and  animal 

husbandry' 1 

Horticulture 1 

Agricultural     ec^o- 
nomics 


Total. 


1 

58 


Expenses : 

Tuition   free. 

Incidental   fee — 

Graduate    School 

College  of  EnRlneering 

School  of  Mines  and  Chenii.stry. 
College  of  Plmnnticy 

Board,  per  week 


Ph.  D.: 

Inorganic      chem- 

istr)*" 1 

Anatomy 2 

Physics 2 

Organic      chemis- 
try   2 

History 1 

Botany 2 

Anthropology 1 

Education *.  1 

Botany 3 

English 2 

Economic  geology  1 

Horticulture 1 

Surgery 1 

Plant  •  pathology . .  1 

Psychology' 1 

Romance     (Span- 
ish)   1 

Biochemistry 1 

Soils 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical     chemis- 
try   1 

Geolog>' 1 


Total. 


30 


$30. 0() 

00.00 

rc).  {){} 

5r».  01) 

4.  5»M).  (M) 

Rihun.  per  month 6.00-20.00 

Total   annual   expense ;150.  00-950.  00 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Colnmbin,  Mo.,  a  city  of   10.392  inhabitanU.     Founded.   1839: 
a  *'  land-ffrant  "  Institution ;  coeducational. 

Graduate  School : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 

Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  po.*?tgraduate  .study;  the.sis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  has  charge  of  all  graduate  work  in 
the  university  and  offers  graduate  Instruction  in  the  groups  of  classical 
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Graduate  School — Continued. 

languages,  modern  languages,  philosophy  and  experimental  psychology,  edu- 
cation, history  and  political  science,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  art,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  engineering. 

School  of  Engineering — (Jraduate  courses: 

Professional  degrees  of  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  A.  E. — Five-year  courses. 
B.  S.  in  Engineering  awarded  at  end  of  four  years. 

School  of  Minos  and  Metallurgy  (at  Rolla) — Graduate  courses: 
Admission :  Bachelor*s  degree  in  the  subject  to  he  pursued. 
Degrees :  E.  M.,  Met.  E. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 

Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Experiment  stations  for  agriculture  and 

engineering ;  the  Sch«x)l  of  Social  E^conomy  for  training  social  workers ; 
laboratories  In  agriculture  and  zoology. 

B.  Library  facilities:  168,400  volumes.     Special  collection  i)f  U.  S.  public 

documents.    The  library-  of  the  State  Historical  Society  is  open  for  the 
use  of 'studenta 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication   of  research   results:   The  University  of 

Missouri  Studies ;  Univei*sity  of  Missouri  Bulletin ;  publications  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station. 
Number  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1916- 
1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued: 


A.M.: 

Agricultural  chem- 
istry   3 

Animal    hus- 
bandry   9 

Anatomy 2 

Astronomy 1 

Botany 4 

Chemistry 6 

Dairy  husbandry.  13 

Economics 1 

Education 16 

English 12 

Entomology 3 

Farm  crops 6 

Farm  management  3 

Geology 5 

Greek. 1 

German 2 


A.  M. — Continued. 

History 8 

History  of  art ... .  1 

Home  economics. .  4 

Horticulture 9 

Latin 2 

Mathematics 5 

Manual  arts 1 

Philosophy 1 

Physics 2 

Physiolog}^ 6 

Political  science. .  2 
Romance    lan- 
guages   2 

Sociology 8 

Soils 3 

Veterinar>'  science  1 

Zoology 5 


Ph.  D.: 

Botany 

Education 

History 

History  of  art 

Horticulture 

Agricultural  chem- 
istry  

Educational  'psy- 
chology   

Entomology 

Horticulture 

Latin 

Physiology 1 

Sociology 1 


Total. 


15 


Toul. 


147 


Expenses : 

Incidental  fee $30 

Diploma    fee 2 

Board,  at  university,  per  week 4-6 

lioom,  university  dormitory,  per  year 20-35 

Board  and  room,  outside  university,  per  week 5-6 

Total  annual  expi»nse 360 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA.  Lincoln.  Neb., 
a  **  land-grant  "  inatitation. 


a  city  of  54,fS4  inhabiUnts.     Foand«4«  18Ct| 


Graduate  College  : 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years*  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Graduate  Teacher's  Diploma  is  granted  for  advanced  work  in  education. 

M.  S.  in  Agricultural,  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering. — 

One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Agr.,  K.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  thesis 
for  graduates  of  the  university  of  at  least  five  years'  standing  who 
hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and  have  been  engaged  in  professional 
work. 
Teachers*  College. — Graduate  Course : 

University  Teadiers'  Certiflcate. — Three  years*  work  in  Teachers'  College. 
A  bachelor's  degree  from  the  university  is  a  prerequisite,  and  the  stu- 
dent must  show  exceptional  scholastic  ability  and  fitness  for  teaching. 
College  of  Law. — Graduate  Course : 

Degree:  J.  D. — Holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  recognized  standing  and  LL.  B.  from  this  university  of  from 
one  to  Ave  years'  standing,  having  spent  at  least  one  year  in  leg»il  pro- 
fessional pursuits ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment   and   research   funds:    Laboratories    in   chemistry,   physics, 

l>otany,  and  bacteriologj' ;  special  facilities  for  study  of  the  geology  and 
paleontology  of  the  Plains  Region  of  the  United  States.  Si)ecial  funds 
exist  for  medical  research  . 

B.  Library  facilities :  148,000  volumes.    Special  library  and  source  material 

on  the  French  Revolution. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  The  University  of 

Nebraska  Studies ;  Studies  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory ;  Reports  of 
the  Botanical  Survey  of  Nebraska ;  the  Flora  of  Nebraslva ;  the  Ne- 
braska Geological  Survey. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  tliree  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued: 


M.  A. 


Educational     the- 
ory and  practice.  2 

Education 11 

Germanics 6 

Agricultunil  chem- 
istry   2 

Chemistry 14 

History 8 

Political  8  <•  i  enco 

and  sociology...  4 

Geography 1 

English    language 

and  literature. .  3 


M.  A.— Continued. 

Philosophy 

Farm  management 

Sociology 

Botany 

Bacteriology 

Zoology 

European  history . 

Pharmacology 

Geography 

Political  science . . 

English    language 

and  literature. . 

Animal  husbandry 


10 
1. 


M.  A. —Continued. 

American  history.     10 
English  history ...       1 

Rhetoric 1 

Roman  history 

and  literature. .       1 
Germanic         lan- 
guage and  liter- 
ature    1 

English  literature.      2 

Economics 2 

I^hysics 1 

English  and  Amer- 
ican hi8tor>' ....       1 
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M.  A. — Continued. 

Greek 2 

Geology 1 

Philosophy 5 

Jurisprudence  and 

public  law 1 


Total. 


114 


M.S.: 


Chemistry 1 

Agricultural  chem- 


istry  

Civil  engineering. 
Plant  pathology . . 

Total 


Ph.  D.: 


Chemistry 

Philoeophy 

Education 

Zoology 

Plant  patholog>'. 
Greek 


Total. 


Expenses : 

Matriculation $5 

Tuition,  free. 

Diploma  fee 10 

Board,  per  week 5-7 

Room,  per  month 5-10 

Minimum  annual  expense 300 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  5,621,151  inhabiUnts.     Founded,  1831. 

Graduate  School : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — Not  les?s  than  one  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.  and  So.  D. — Not  less  than  three  years  of  iK)stgraduaie  study; 
thesis. 
School  of  Applied   Science — Graduate  courses: 

Admission:  B.  S.   (in  speeitied  branches  of  engineering). 
Degrees :  C.  E.,  M.  E,,  Chem.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Law — Graduate  courses: 

Admission:  to  J.  D. — Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college, 
to  LL.  M. — LL.  B.  degree. 

to  J.  S.  D. — Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  and  LLi.  B. 
Degrees : 

J.  D. — Three-year  course. 

LL.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. 
J.  S.  D. — One  year  of  i)ostgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. 
Tniversity  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medieal  College — <irailuate  courses: 
Admission:   M.  D.  degree. 

Degree:  D.  P.  H. — One  year's  work  in  public  health  and  sanitation  after 
M.  D. 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance — Graduate  course: 
Admission:  to  M.  C.  S.— B.  C.  S.  degree. 

to  M.  B.  A. — Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  C.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.  C.  S. ;  thesis. 
M.  B.  A. — For  those  holding  bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college, 
two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
School   of  Pedagogy: 

Adndssion:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  c(»llege. 
Degrees : 

Pd.  M. — Not  less  than  one  year  of  postgraduate  study  plus  two  years* 

teaching  experience. 
Pd.  I>. — Not  less  than  two  years'  postgraduate  study  plus  three  years' 
teaching  experience;  thesis. 
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Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study: 

A.  Ekjuipment  and  research  funds:  Havemeyer  Chemical  Laboratory.    The 

university  cooperates  with  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  for  botanical 
research  and  with  tlie  Department  of  Public  Health  of  New  York 
City  for  research  in  public  hygiene  and  bacteriology.  There  Is  also 
opportunity  for  research  in  the  biological  sciences  in  connection  with 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School. 

B.  Library   facilities:   83,000  volumes.      Special   collections   in   Germanic 

literature,  Semitic  languages,  the  classics,  and  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures.  A  number  of  other  large  libraries  located  in  New 
York,  including  the  New  York  Public  Library  (1,065,196  volumes) 
and  the  Columbia  University  Library,  are  available  for  the  use  of 
students. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued: 


M.  A.: 

Latin 10 

Greek 2 

Semitics 3 

English 13 

French 4 

German 11 

Histor}' 18 

Econoraice 8 

Government 2 

Sociology 24 

Philosophy 1 


M.  A. — Continued. 

Psychology 7 

Education 18 


Total. 


121 


M.S.: 

Chemistry 10 

Physics 1 

Geology 14 

Bacteriology 3 

Total 28 


Ph.  D.: 

Latin 3 

Semitics 2 

English 7 

History 3 

Economics 1 

Sociology 2 

Philosophy 2 

Education 15 

Chemistry 1 


Total. 


36 


Expenses : 
Tuition— 

Graduate  School  (based  on  amount  of  work  taken) — 

For  each  1-hour  course $12 

For  each  2-hour  course 24 

Law  School,  LL.  M.,  J.  D.,  and  J.  S.  D.  courses 154 

School  of  Conmierce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  (based  on  amount 

of  work  taken) J 17-202 

School  of  Pedagogy  (based  on  amount  of  work  taken) — 

For  each  1-hour  course 12 

For  each  2-hour  course 24 

Examination  fee — 

Graduate  Schoc»l 20 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 25 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 20 

School  of  Pedagogy 20 

School  of  Law 20 

Board 210-350 

Room 100-300 

Total  annual  expense GOO-900 
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NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Bvanston  and  Chlcafo,  IIL  TIm  Gradoato  SchMl  b 
located  at  Evaniton,  a  city  of  37^15  inhabitants,  12  milea  north  of  the  center  of 
Chicaro*  and  continaona  witii  it.     Founded,  1851. 

Admission  :  Bnchelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
r>egrees : 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesia 

M.  S.  T. — Three  years  in  theological  school ;  one  year  of  postgraduate  work ; 
thesis. 
Law  School — Graduate  course : 

Degree :  LL.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Research  laboratory  in  bacteriology; 

theoretical  engineering  facilities.    The  university  possesses  a  founda- 
tion for  research  In  medicine. 

B.  Library  facilities:  112,000  volumes.    Special  collections  in  Greek  and 

Latin  classics,  foreign  legal  reports  (in  the  Gary  Library  of  Law),  and 
Hispanic-American  history  and  institutions.  Other  large  libraries, 
located  In  Chicago,  including  the  Newberry  Library,  370,831  volumes; 
John  Crerar  libraries,  380.670  volumes ;  and  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
806,172  volumes,  are  easily  accessible  to  graduate  students. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.  A: 


Economics 3 

Astronomy 2 

Education 8 

Law 4 

Classical  languages  5 

English 9 

History 8 

German 8 

Old  Testament.-..  12 
Romance    lan- 
guages   1 

Chemistry 2 

Psychology 3 

Mathematics 2 


M  A.— Continued.  Ph.D.: 

Political  science . .  2 

Zoology 3 

Biblical  literature  2 

Philosophy 1 

Botany 4 

Geology 1 

Phj'siology 1 


Physics I 

Zoology 2 

Bacteriology 1 

German 2 

History 1 

Medicine I 


Total. 


81 


M.S.: 

Chemistrj' 6 

Geology 1 

Total 7 


Total. 


8 


EJxpeuses : 

Matriculation  

Tuition  (based  on  courses  taken),  not  to  exceed- 
Diploma  fee 

Board,  i>er  week 


$5 

50 

10 

6-S 

Room,  i)er  month 10-15 

Total  aunual  expense 425-750 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Colambns,  Ohio,  a  city  of  237,031  inhabiUnts. 
institatioa,  founded,  1870;  cocdncational. 


A  **  land-rnuit ' 


Graduate  School: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognize<l  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.  and  M.  Sc. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  i)ostgraduate  study;  thesis  (dissertation). 
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Graduate  School — Continued. 
Degrees — Continued. 

Arch.  E.,  M.  E..  E.  E.,  Cr.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  M.  Arch.— 

(1)  Four  years  of  professional  experience  and  thesis,  or 

(2)  M.  Sc.  in  Engineering,  followed  by  two  years'  experience  and 

thesis,  or 

(3)  One  year  of  experience,  one  year  at  university  In  engineer- 

ing, and  thesis. 
College  of  Law — Graduate  course : 

Degree :  J.  D. — ^Three-year  course,  for  those  having  bachelor's  degroe  from 
a  recognized  college  and  50  hours'  merit  In  the  College  of  Law. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Lake  Laboratory  for  research  in  bio- 

logical sciences;  the  geological  museum,  containing  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  Ohio.  There  are 
iqieclal  funds  for  research  in  agriculture. 

B.  Library  facilities:  138,295  volumes.    Special  collections  in  animal  hus- 

bandry, the  American  Civil  War,  (German  history,  and  economics. 
Other  large  libraries.  Including  the  Ohio  State  Library,  235,218  vol- 
umes, are  located  In  Columbus. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  Ohio  State  University 

Studies. 
Number  of  M.  A.,.M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued: 


M.  A. — Continued. 
School  adminis- 
tration   16 

Sociology 6 

Zoology 5 

Total 166 

M.  Sc: 

Agronomy 5 

Animal  husbandry  3 

Bacteriology 4 

Botany 7 

Chemistry 24 

Civil  engineering .  1 

Economics 1 

Electrical       engi- 
neering   6 

Entomology 6 

Farm  crops 4 

Home  economics. .  2 

Physics 1 

Public  health 1 


M.  Sc. — Continued. 
Rural  economics. 

Soils 

Zoology 


M.  A.: 

Anatomy 3 

Bacteriology 1 

Botany 4 

Chemistry.. 21 

Economics 7 

English 27 

Entomology 1 

French 11 

Geology 3 

German 4 

History 8 

History  of  educa- 
tion       6 

Home  economics. .      1 

Latin 12 

Mathematics 8 

Mineralogy 1 

Philosophy 1 

Physics 3 

Political  science..      5 

Psychology 12 

Expenses : 

Incidental  fee $30.  00 

Diploma  fee 10. 00 

Board,  per  week 4.50 

Room,  per  month 8.00 

Total  annual  expense 400-450 

52700**— 21 4 


Total 78 

M.     Sc.     in     Public 

Health 3 

Ph.  D.: 

Botany 1 

Chemistry 13 

English 1 

Entomology 1 

German 2 

Philosophy 2 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 


Psychology. 
Sociology . . . 
Zoology 


Total. 


23 
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U>aVERSITT    OF    PENNSYLVANIA.    Philadelphia.    Pa.,    a    clir    of    1.823.158    inhabitants. 
Foanded.  1749. 

Graduate  School  : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from   a   recognized   college  La   the   United 

States,  or  the  equivalent  for  foreign  institutions. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  iwstgraduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Towne  Scientific  School — Graduate  courses  in  architecture : 
Admission  :  B.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Degree :  M.  S.  in  Architecture — One  year's  postgraduate  study  after  B.  S. 
in  Architecture. 
Law  School — Graduate  course : 
Admission  :LIi.  B.  degree. 

Degree :  I>L.  M. — One  year  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
School  of  Medicine — Graduate  course : 

Admission :  Graduation  from  a  recognized  medical  school. 
Degree :  Dr.  P.  H. — One  year's  work  in  public  hygiene,  following  graduation 
fi'oni  a  recognized  medical  school. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Laboratories  in  the  fields  of  natural 

science;  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology;  Evans  Dental  In- 
stitute; Illustrative  material  for  ethnology  and  archaeology  in  the 
University  Museum;  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Funds  of  the  Harrison  Foundation  are 
available  for  the  promotion  of  research.  Students  may  also  avail 
them8elv€»s  of  the  facilities  poesessed  by  the  museum  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  White  Williams  Foundation  for  Social  Re- 
search, the  zoological  garden,  and  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  Uni- 
versity Graduate  Medical  School  offers  extensive  opportunities  for 
study  and  research  along  medical  lines. 

B.  Library  facilities:   451,025  volumes.     Special  collections  in  philosophy 

and  ethics,  modern  spiritualism,  law,  finance,  and  political  economy, 
philology,  the  classics,  English  literature,  American  drama,  Germanic 
philologj'  and  literature,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  Hebrew  and 
liabfunical  literature.  Arabic  and  Syriac  literature,  Assxriology, 
Mexican  and  Central  American  archseology,  Welsh  literature  and 
philologj,  Russian  literature  and  history,  biology,  geology,  mathemat- 
ics, civil  engineering,  medicine,  surgery,  dermatology,  veterinary 
medicine,  American  history  and  institutions,  ethnology.  Other  largo 
libraries  located  In  Philadelphia  are  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library, 
551,586  volumes;  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
63.000  volumes;  Mercantile  Library,  211,000  volumes;  library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  202,000  volumes*  library  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Wistar  Institute  Library;  and  the 
library  of  tJie  Academy  of  Sciences. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  Series  in  philology 

and  literature,  philosophy,  political  economy  and  public  law,  astron- 
omy and  history;  contributions  from  the  botanical  laboratory,  zoo- 
logical laboratory,  department  of  mathematics,  and  the  Ial>oratory  of 
hygiene;  publications  of  the  Wistar  Institute.  Publications  affiliated 
nvith  the  university ;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science;  Proceedings  of  the  University  Museum;  contribu- 
tions from  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine;  contributions  from  the 
Laboratory  of  Neuropathology;  and  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
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Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  8..  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  tlJie  three  years 
191&-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued  ; 


M.  A.: 

Anthropology 3 

Economics 27 

Education 23 

Psychology 16 

Romanics 4 

Bacteriology 3 

Botany 4 

Chemistry 1 

English 26 

Greek  , 1 

Hiatwry 22 

Latin 10 

Mathematics 4 

Medical  science  . .  3 

Philoe  phy 2 

Semitic! 2 

Sociology 45 

Germanics 3 

History      of      re- 
ligions    2 

Political  science. .  4 

Zoology 1 


M.  A. — Continued. 

Romanics 2 

Research      medi- 
cine  1 

Geology 1 

Physics 2 

Tranaportation  ...  1 
Geography       and 

industry 2 


Total. 


215 


M.S.: 

Psychology 1 

Bacteriology 1 

Botany 4 

Zoology 2 

Chemiatry 1 

Architecture 1 

Physiological 

chemistry 1 

Total 11 


Ph.  D.: 

Greek 1 

Botany 4 

Chemistry 3 

Economics 11 

Education 2 

English 11 

Germanics 10 

History 8 

Latin 5 

Mathematics 4 

Medical  science  . .  5 

Physics 1 

Political  science . .  7 

Psychology 8 

Philosophy 1 

Romanics 1 

Semitics 2 

Zoology 6 

Sociology 5 

Total 95 


Expenses : 

Matriculation 

Tuition- 
Graduate  School    (based  on  amount  of  work  taken)    not  to 

exceed 

Architecture . 

Law ^ 

Medicine 

Diploma  fee 

Board  and  room 200-350 

•Total  annual  expense 450-635 


$5 


150 
200 
200 
200 
25 


FRINCETON  IJNIVEBSITY.  Princeton.  N.  J^  »  citr  of  6.917  InhabiUnU.     Poandod.  1746. 

Graduate  School : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recoj?nIze<l  college. 
I>egree8: 

A.  M. — ^At  least  one  year  of  exclusively  resident  i^aduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — A  minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate  study.    Requirements  for 
the  degree  can   rarely   be   completed   in   less   than   three   years; 
thesis. 
Graduate  courses  ore  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, history  and  politics,  economics  and  social  institutions,  art  and  archeology, 
linguistics,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology ;   also  courses  In  Semitics  and  Greek  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Tne  Graduate  College  Is  one  of  the  best-equlppeil  groups  of  university  build- 
ings exclusively  for  graduate  students  to  be  found  In  the  country.    A  liberal 
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endowment  and  fellowship  fund  make  it  possible  for  Princeton  to  offer  to  able 
students  exceptional  opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  arts  and  sciences. 

School  of  Electrical  Engineering : 

Admission :  First  degree  from  an  accredited  college,  or  equivalent  work 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Degree :  E.  E. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Advanced  instruction  and  research  in 

the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  exclusive  of  professional  or  technical 
studies. 

B.  Library  facilities:  397,126  volumes.     Special  collections  relating  to  the 

classics,   the  American   Civil  War.    the   recent  World   War,   oriental 
l)hllosophy  and  history,  cuneiform  documents,  and  statistics. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  Princeton  University 

Press. 
Number  of  ^I.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1916- 
1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  work  pursued : 


M.  A. 


English.. 

Mathematics 

Physics 

History  and  poli- 
tics  

Philosophy 

Modem  languages. 

Biology 

Art  and  archae- 
ology  

Chemistry • 

Geology 

Economics  and  so- 
cial institutions. 


5 

10 

3 

5  i 


M.  A. — Continued. 

Classics 6 

History 3 

Institutions      and 

politics 2 

Economics 5 

Astronomy 1 

Politics 1 

Psj'chology 1 


Total. 


Ph.  D.: 

Mathematics . 
Economics . . . 


139 


Ph.  D. — Continued. 

Classics 4 

English 4 

Biology 3 

Physics 6 

Art    and     archae- 
ology   2 

Psychology 1 

Geology 4 

Philosophy 2 

Chemistry 6 

History 1 


Total - 


37 


EJxpenses : 

Matriculation    fee ,  $5 

Tuition,  full-time  students,  per  year .         100 

Tuition,  part-time  students,  per  year 40 

Diploma    fee 5 

Board,  per  week 7 

Room   (including  light  and  heat) 52-256 

Total  annual  exi)ense 420-^00 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TEXAS.    AuiUn,    Tex.,    a    city    of    34,876    tnhablUnts.       Fonnded,    1881; 
coeducational. 

Graduate  School : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

M.  B.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis ;  successful  business 

experience. 
M.  J. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 
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College  of  Engineering — Graduate  courses : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  subject  to  be  pursued. 

Degrees:  M.  S.  in  Architecture,  M.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering,  C.  B., 
E.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  research. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds :  Laboratories  in  chemistry  and  zoology. 

B.  Library   facilities:  135,308   volumes.     Special   collections   of  books   in 

Southern  history,  Texas  history,  Mexican  history,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
century  authors,  chemistry  and  zoology. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  researcli  results:  University  of  Texas 

bulletins,  including  the  Humanistic  Series;  bulletins  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  and  Reference;  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Geology  and  Technology. 
Number  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years  1916- 
1918,  listed  according  to  major  work  pursued: 


MA. 


English 14 

Chemistry 10 

History 12 

Education 10 

Spanish 3 

General  literature.  3 

Crovemment 4 

Greek 3 

Philosophy 6 

French 1 

Economics 3 


M.  A. — Continued. 

Zoology 5 

Geology 1 

German 3 

Physics 1 

Government    and 

economics 1 

Math^atics 4 

German  language.  1 


Total. 


85 


Ph.  D.r 

German  philology. 
Mathematical 

analysis 

Plant  pathology... 


Total. 


Expenses : 

Fees  range  from  $25  to  $75  in  various  colleges  and  schools. 
Tuition  free. 

Room  and  board  cost  between  $30  and  $50  a  month. 

Graduation  fee,  if  paid  at  time  of  matriculation,  $2.50 ;  if  paid  at  time  of 
graduation,  $5.00. 

UNIVERSnT  OF  YIRONIA.  ChariottMrlUe,  Va.,  »  dtgr  of  lf,688  InhabitontB,  at  the  ionctlon 
of  tlio  ChOMPMko  ft  Ohio  and  tfao  Soutlieni  Bailroads.     Foandod,  1819. 

Admission :  Bachelor*s  degi-ee  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 

Ph.  D. — ^Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds :  Chemical  laboratories ;  Leander  McCor- 

mick  Astronomical  Observatory;  economic  geology  and  petrography. 
There  is  a  close  aflWiation  with  the  Virginia  Geological  Survey. 

B.  Library  facilities :  90,600  volumes.    Fair  collections  in  medicine,  history, 

political  science,  and  economics. 
Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  during  the  three  years  1916-1918 : 


A.: 
Total. 


»54 


M.S.: 
Total. 


.»no 


Ph.D.: 

Astronomy 2 

Chemistry 1 

English 1 

History 1 

Total 5 


"  M.  A.  and  M.  8.  mibjecta  not  specified. 
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Expenses : 

Tuition,  free  (iu  college  ouu  graduate  depArtmeoUi)  to  ^tudeiits 
£ro£Q  Virginia. 

Tuition,  nonresWlentb ^. $135 

University  fee,  resiUenta— „— ^^ — , ^^ ^ ^  10 

University  fee,  uonresiUente 40 

Boom ,^^_ 50-135 

Board,  per  month^^^^ ^„«, 18-30 

Total  annual  expense „, „ ^,. , 43O-G50 

milVERglTT  OF  WASHINGTON.  fUMtf*.  WmIu.  »  dtr  af  iUMZ  InliaMteata.     Faunded, 
LMl;  oMd««»tkiMl. 

(graduate  School: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesia. 
Ph.  D. — At  leapt  three  years  of  poatgi'aduate  study ;  thesis.    Limited  at 
present  to  three  departments:  Chemistry,  English,  Botany. 
College  of  Education — Graduate  courses : 
Admission:  Bachelor's  degree. 

Degi-eea :  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  in  Education. — One  year  after  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 
College  of  Business  Administration — Graduate  course: 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree. 

Degree:  Master  of  Business  Administration. — One  year   of  postgraduate 
study  after  award  of  bachelor's  degree. 
College  of  Engineering — Graduate  courses: 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree. 

Degrees :  M.  S.  in  C.  E.,  M.  S.  in  M.  E.,  M.  S.  in  E.  E.,  M.  S.  in  Ch.  E.— 
one  year  of  i>ostgraduate  study  after  bachelor's  degree;   thesis. 
The  professional  degrees  S.  E„  E.  E.,  and  M.  E.  are  conferred  wltliout 
resident  study  upon  holders  of  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  after  at 
least  two  years  and  one  year,  respectively,  of  successful  professional  work 
and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 
College  of  Pharmacy — Graduate  course: 
Admission :  B.  S.  degree. 

Degree.  M.  8.  in  Pharmacy. — Ooe  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  B.  8.; 
tliesis. 
College  of  Forestry — Graduate  course: 

M.  S.  F.  awarded  one  year  after  B.  S.  degree. 
College  of  :Mines — Graduate  course: 
Degrees : 

M.  S.  in  Mining  Bngineerfng.^-One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
E.  M.,  Met.  E. — Professional  degrees  conferred  without  resident  study 
upon  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree  who  have  been  engaged  in 
professional  work  at  least  three  years  and  who  present  a  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  jmrtlcular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Marine  station  for  study  of  marine  life; 

dose  cooperation  witli  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment 
Station,  BUigineering  Experiment  Station. 

B.  Library  facilities :  82,401  volumes.    Other  libraries,  including  the  Seattle 

Public  Library,  containing  approximately  230.000  volumes,  are  open  to 
students, 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  University  of  Wash- 

ington   publications;    Publications    of    the    Engineering    Exi)eriment 
StaUon. 
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dumber  of  M.  A.,  H.  H^  aod  Pb.  D.  <le8rr6es  granted  duriui;  tbe  tliree  jears 
1916-1918,  listed  SLCcordimg  to  the  major  mibject  pumued: 


M.  A.: 

English 12 

Scandinaviai] 3 

French 2 

Bdmcatiofi. 18 

German 6 

History 5 

Economics ,  1 

Psychology 1 

Philo«mhy 2 

Poliliou  science. .  2 

Total 52 


M.  S.: 

Bacteriology 3 

Physics 4 

Botany 5 

Zoolo^ 7 

Chemistry ,  13 

Home  economics.  1 

Psychology 1 

Mathematics 2 


UivU  ennaeenng. 

Chemical       eogi* 

neering 


1 


M.  S. — Continued. 
Mining    engineer* 

ing 1 

Electrical       engi- 
neering   2 

Metalluijgy 2 

Forestry 4 

Pharmacy 2 

Education 1 


Total. 
Ph.  D.: 

Total . .  . 


50 

19  2 


Expenses  : 

Tuition  ($10  per  quarter  of  12  weeks) ^30.00 

Grnduatioa  fee i5. 00 

Board,  at  university,  per  month 22.  50 

Room,  at  university,  per  year 54. 00 

Minimum  annual  expense ^ 350.00 

UNIYSBSITT  OF  WIflOONSIIf.  BladiMm,  Wls«  «  «ft7  •#  38.37t  inhsblUpte.  and  ik»  MpiUl 
of  WIsconflA.     Fowided,  1348;  a  "Uad-craot"  hMtitutions  coedacationmL 

Admiarton :  Badielor's  degree  frwn  a  recognised  college. 
Degrees  ; 

M.  A.,  M.  S^  Ph.  M. — ^A  mininram  of  one  year  of  postgraduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  three  years'  postgraduate  «tudy ;  thesis. 
Dr.  P.  H- — Two  years*  postgwiduate  work  in  public  health  for  those  hold- 
ing M.  D.  from  an  approved  medical  school. 
C  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  E.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  In  engi- 
neering and  thesis.    Graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  who  have  spent  three  years  in  professional 
work — at  least  one  of  them  in  a  responwible  position — and  who  present 
a  thesis,  may  also  receive  the  advanced  engineering  degree  without 
resident  study. 
In  cooperation  with  the  legislative  reference  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  the  library  scliool  of  the  university  offers  a  special 
course  of  training  for  legislative  and  municipal  reference  work  and  the  various 
sociological   phases   of   library   service.    The   course   is   intended    for   college 
graduates  with  special  aptitude  and  pergonal  qualifications  for  tiiis  type  of 
library  service  who  have  a  definite  preparation  in  political  science,  economics, 
and  sociology'. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment     and     research     funds:  Laboratories     in     forest     products 

(unique),  physics,  plant  pathology,  geology,  chemistry,  zoology,  engi- 
neering, and  agriculture;  excellent  facilities  for  researcli  work  in 
history  and  economics. 

B.  Llbi-ary   facilities:  263,000   volumes.     Other   large   libraries,   Including 

the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  containing  208,000  volumes, 
are  available  for  the  use  of  students. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results:  The  University  of 

Wisconsin  Studies;  Publications  of  the  Washburn  Observatory;  publi- 
cations of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Transactions  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 


»  Subjects  not  specified. 
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Number  of  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 
1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  worli  pursued: 
M.  A.: 

Psychology 2 

History 27 

Physics 8 

Education 19 

Inorganic  chemis- 
try    1 

Romance         lan- 
guages    7 

Botany 10 

Engli^ 35 

French 7 

Plant  pathology..  1 

Sociology 10 

Chemical       engi- 
neering   1 

Germanics 31 

Mathematics... ...  7 

Latin 10 

Political  science. .  9 

Agricultural    eco- 
nomics   2 

Political  economy.  15 

Spanish 2 

Greek 5 

Zoology 3 

Chemistry 7 

Chemistry  of  forest 

products 1 

Geography l 

Journalism 6 

Agricultural  chem- 
istry   1 

Geology 2 

Philosophy 3 

Agricultural    bac- 
teriology   1 

Medicine 2 

Manual  arts 1 

Home  economics.  1 


Total. 


238 


M.S.: 

Physics 1 

Education 2 

Botany 6 

Plant  pathology .  .  9 

Sociology 1 

Chemical        engi- 
neering   1 

Mathematics 3 


M.  S. — Continued. 

Ph.  D.— Continued. 

Agricultural    eco- 

History  

7 

nomics 

9 
2 

Physics 

4 

Political  economy. 

Education 

3 

Zoology 

3 

Botany 

3 

Chemistry 

16 

English 

1 

Chemistry  of  farm 

French 

1 

products 

1 

Plant  pathology. . 

12 

Agricultural  chem- 

Political    science 

istry 

10 

and  history 

1 

Geology 

2 

Germanics 

6 

Agricultural    bac- 

Mathematics  

1 

teriology 

7 

Latin  and  Greek.. 

1 

Medicine 

7 

Political  science. . 

2 

Animal  husbandry 

8 

Agricultural     eco- 

Experimental 

nomics 

1 

breeding 

8 

Political  economy. 

5 

Agronomy 

8 

Zoology 

5 

Soils 

7 

Chemistry 

4 

Electrical       engi- 

Chemistry of  for- 

neering  

2 

est  products 

4 

Home  economics. 

10 

Geography 

1 

Physical      educa- 

Agricultural chem- 

tion  

2 

istry 

4 

Agricultural    edu- 

Geology  

3 

cation 

3 

Agricultural    bac- 

Anatomy  

2 

teriology       and 

Pathology 

2 

soils 

5 

Structural      engi- 

Medicine  

1 

neering 

Experimental 

Pharmacology  and 

breeding 

toxicology 

Pharmacy 

Hydraulic      engi- 

Physiological 

neering 

chemistry 

Pharmacy 

Economics 

Horticulture 

German  literature. 

Agricultural  engi- 

Agricultural    and 

neering 

inorganic  chem- 

Physiological 

istry 

chemistry 

Chemical  technol- 

Economic      ento- 

ogy  

mology 

Food  chemistry.. 

Economics 

Psychology      and 

Hydraulic        and 

education 

sanitary      engi- 

Plant chemistry.. 

neering 

History  and  polit- 

Total   145 

ical  science 

Mathematiciil 

Ph.  D.: 

physics 

Psychology      and 

Total 

88 

education 

1 
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Expenses: 

Taition  (free  to  residents  of  Wisconsin) $124 

Incidental  fee 50 

Room  at  university 75-160 

Board  at  university 180-240 

TAL£   UNIYBBSITT,    New    Haven,    Conn.,   a   citj   of    162,51»    InhabiUnte.      Fovnded,    1791, 

Graduate  School : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A. — One  year  of  iK)stgraduate  study  ;  essay  (minimum  requirement). 
M.  S. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — ^Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis  (minimum  require- 
ment). 
C.  P.  H. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis  (minimum  require- 
ment). 
Dr.  P.  H. — Two  years  of  i)ostgraduate  study;  thesis    (minimum  re- 
quirement). 

C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M.,  Met.  E.,  Chem.  E. — Five-year  courses  (or  one 

year  beyond  bachelor's  degree)  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  min- 
ing, metallurgical,  and  chemical  engineering.    Thesis. 
School  of  Forestry : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or,  in  certain  cases, 

three  years  of  college  work. 
Degree :  M.  F. — Two  years'  course.     Students  holding  a  degree  in  forestry 
from  an  institution  of  high  standing  may  receive  the  master's  degree  at 
the  end  of  one  year. 
Divinity  School: 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or  its  full  equiv- 
alent. 
Degree:  B.  D. — Three-year  course.    Students  may  also  enroll  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  candidates  for  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D. 
Scbool  of  I^w : 

Admission :  As  candidates  for  a  degree,  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized 
college  (except  for  Yale  College  seniors).    As  special  students  not  can- 
didates for  degrees,  two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
*  B.  C.  L. — ^Three-year  course ;  and  equivalent  amount  of  work  to  that  for 

LL.  B.    For  B.  C.  L.,  courses  in  Roman  law  are  prescribed,  but  not; 
for  L.  L.  B. 
M.  L. — One  year's  study  for  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools ;  thesis. 
Jnr.  D. — One  year's  study  for  those  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
who  are  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools ;  thesis. 

D.  C.  L. — ^Two  years'  postgraduate  study,  and  in  addition  to  require- 

ments for  admission  to  Jur.  D.,  preliminary  examination  in  Roman 
law  and  history,  Latin,  and  either  French  or  German ;  thesis. 
Noteworthy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  study : 

A.  Equipment  and  research  funds:  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
laboratories  for  zoology,  physics  and  chemistry,  forestry,  pathology,  and 
for  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  mining  engineering.  In  astronomy, 
physics,  and  biology  the  university  has  large  funds  available  for  the 
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AM£BiCAN  GBADUATE  SCHOOLS. 


Kotevvortliy  facilities  for  particular  lines  of  graduate  Btndy — Continued. 

prosecution  of  research  worlc  In  <:liemistry  and  engineering  there  are 
several  lines  of  connection  with  the  laboratories  of  indoatrial  corpora- 
tions. 

The  School  of  Forestry,  founded  in  1900,  is  strictly  a  graduate  school 
and  offers  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  forestry.  Special  endow- 
ments provide  for  the  departments  of  silviculture,  lumbering,  and  forest 
management.  In  addition  to  the  usual  classroom  and  laboratory  sub- 
jects, a  large  part  of  each  student's  time  is  spent  in  practiail  field  work, 
for  which  the  school  has  at  its  disposal  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  at  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  the  forests  of  the  New  Haven  Water  Co,,  at  New  Haven,  ag- 
gregating 9,000  acres,  the  school  forest  at  Keene,  N.  H,  and  localities 
in  the  Adirondack  Moxmtains  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Southern  States* 
The  courses  in  tropical  forestry  are  of  especial  interest  to  foreign  stu- 
dents, and  several  students  from  South  American  countries  have  l)een 
authorized  by  their  governments  to  attend  the  School  of  Forestry  for 
this  reason. 

B.  Library    facilities:    1,100,000   volumes.      Special   collections:    Oriental, 

Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  and  Latin-American  books  and 
manuscripts;  the  libraries  for  paleontology,  Roman  law,  Scandinavia, 
classical  literature,  political  science,  music,  and  the  Aldis  collection  of 
American  belles  lettres ;  a  large  collection  of  books  on  anthropology  and 
ethuologj^ ;  17th  and  18th  Century  works  by  German  authors ;  an  unusual 
collection  of  American  colonial  newspapers;  notable  collections  of 
Goethe  editions  and  of  Elizabethan  writers.  The  university  also  has 
notable  collections  of  early  Italian  paintings,  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  and  of  Babylonian  tablets. 

C.  Facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  results :  Yale  University  Press, 
Number  of  M.  A..  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  granted  during  the  three  years 

1916-1918,  listed  according  to  the  major  subject  pursued: 


M.  A. 


Chemistr>'. . 

Geology 

German . 

History 

Romance 


lan- 


guages  

Semitic  languages 

Social  sciences — 

Zoology.. 

His  tory  of  r  e  - 
ligion 

Philosophy  and 
education 

English 

Bacteriology 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Physiological 
chemistry 

History  and  phi- 
losophy of  re- 
ligion  


M.  A.— Continued. 

Botany 1 

Physics 1 

Geological  sci- 
ences       1 

Total 46 

M.  S.: 

Total  ^* 14 

Ph.  D.: 

Classics 6 

Chemistry 14 

English 18 

Physiological 

chemistry 6 

Semitic     lan- 

j^uages 6 

History 5 

Philosophy 5 

History  and  phi- 
losophy of  re- 
ligftOQ. » 2 


Ph.  D.— Continued. 
Bacteriology    and 

hy^ene 6 

Phj^Bics 5 

Social  sciences.. i.  6 

Mathematics 2 

Zoology 4 

Geological   sci- 
ences   5 

Romance    Ian-  ' 

guages 2 

Geology 4 

Germanic    lan- 
guages   1 

Philosophy  and 

education 2 

Botany 2 

Geography 1 

German 1 

Total 97 


•Subjects  not  specified. 
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Ilxpenses: 

Tuition- 
Graduate   Scliool $125 

Sdiool  of  Forestry,  junior  year 150 

School  of  Forestry,  senior  year 1^5 

School  of  Law 150 

Diploma  fee 10 

Board,  per  week,  $6  and  upward. 

Room,  per  week,  $2  and  upward. 

Total  annual  expense 400-1, 000 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


The  visual  instruction  section  of  the  division  of  educational  exten- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  within  the  past  few  months 
deposited  in  each  of  35  distributing  centers  throughout  the  country 
an  average  of  113  reels  of  motion-picture  film.  In  each  of  these  cen- 
ters these  will  be  at  once,  or  shortly,  a  part  of  a  motion  picture 
library.  There  are  now  well-established  distributing  centers  of  edu- 
cational motion  pictures  within  easy  reach  of  the  schools  or  other 
educational  organizations,  public  or  voluntary,  in  most  of  the  States. 
This  fact,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  production  of  educational 
motion  pictures  is  receiving  such  constantly  increasing  attention,  re- 
move very  largely  the  difficulties  that  have  been  in  the  way  of  any 
wide  use  of  the  motion  picture  for  education — difficulties  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  and  inadequacy  of  a  suitable  supply  of  films. 

The  technique  of  local  distribution  becomes,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant matter  for  both  the  distributing  center  and  the  user,  since  with 
the  distributing  center  at  hand  and  the  sources  of  material  becoming 
richer,  success  will  depend  on  how  well  distributor  and  user  cooperate. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  of  assistance  in  this  matter  that  this 
bulletin  is  issued.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dudley,  who  has  prepared  the  bulletin, 
has  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  experience  in  Wisconsin,  where,  as 
chief  of  the  visual  instruction  bureau  of  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  State  university,  he  has  built  up  a  system  which  has  attracted 
Nation-wide  attention.  Mr.  Dudley's  explanations  will  save  others 
some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  overcome  by  experience. 

F.  W.  Reynolds, 
Director  VvmoU  Instruction  Sectian^ 

Division  of  Educational  Extension. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION. 


I.  EDUCATIONAL  USE  OF  MOTION  PICTURES. 

The  man  of  vision  and  mental  reach  to-day  is  thinkijig  of  the 
motion  picture  in  terms  of  service  to  education,  to  commerce  and 
industry,  to  science  and  art,  to  religion  and  philanthropy;  in  short, 
of  benefit  to  humanity. 

Speaking  of  the  educational  value  of  films.  President  Emeritus 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says :  ''  The  moving  picture  is  a  valuable  means 
of  instruction,  and  all  our  school  systems  ought  to  seize  upon  it." 

"  The  time  is  at  hand  when  moving  pictures  will  be  as  much  an 
adjunct  of  any  properly  equipped  school  as  textbooks,"  writes  Supt. 
Hyatt,  of  California. 

"  Indeed,  the  educator  must  use  it,"  says  Henry  W.  Lanier,  "  for 
at  the  present  time  film  manufacturers  are  educating  about  5,000,000 
children  a  day  along  more  or  less  undesirable  lines." 

We  may  safely  assert  that  we  have  even  now  passed  beyond  the 
propaganda  stage.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  worth  while,  but 
rather  one  of  ways  and  means  to  an  end  now  recognized  by  lead- 
ing educators  as  a  most  worthy  and  fruitful  one.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  great  possibilities  or  the  practicability  of  such  service ;  not  a 
discussion  of  theories,  or  of  some  ultimate  ideal  for  the  remote  future ; 
we  are  past  that  period  in  thought  and  largely  in  action.  It  is  now 
a  question  of  how  to  realize  in  practice,  and  with  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  the  fullness  of  vision  we  already  behold. 

And  may  it  not  be  said  parenthetically  and  at  the  outset  that  we 
must  get  away,  so  far  as  imiversity  extension  is  concerned,  from  the 
"  side  line  "  idea  of  visual  instruction,  if  it  is  to  become  a  worthy 
part  of  our  educational  scheme.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  a 
clerk  in  a  hit-and-miss  way  lend  slides  and  films  and  exhibits  to  those 
who  ask  for  them,  and  who  may  know  how  to  use  them  and  may  not. 

Recognizing,  then  the  existence  of  visual  instruction  material  and 
service  as  an  established  element  of  education,  what  next  follows  is 
to  study  some  of  the  larger  and  more  practical  problems  involved, 
the  working  out  of  plans  whereby  the  largest  and  most  efficient  and 
truly  educational  service  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  resources 
can  be  rendered. 

FILMS  FOR  SCHOOLS— FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  our  university  extension 
departments  are  largely,  perhaps  we  may  say  chiefly,  committed  to 
the  work  of  adult  education,  of  carrying  instruction  to  those  not 
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aW/T*/  all  tJi*  «rfrr^5«ft  ^r.-d  f«o*irt<s  of  a  ydl-^?rg:>r.;i»>i  *&i  Aircn- 
fUnutlr  '^/xke^l  d^;,^rtii*t4  of  Ti-iiAl  iiiSEr3«::!i-  Xmoc^  oar  prob- 
fcri^i..  l:j«Ttfare.  is  L  .ir  to  prepare  for  an-l  o?^  tbese  t^o  kinds  of 
f%U-   wltfiOfjt  too  mtK-L  oreriAit^ing  or  dsplkatk*  of  work  and 


IL  A  \T8UAL  IXSTBUCnOX  BUREAU;  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION. 

f  XPCMtf  ANCE  OF  UEFTSITE  PLA^CS. 

Vijwjal  jfiistruction  service,  to  be  worth  while,  requires  caLreful 
or((anization  and  a^Imini-tratioa,  the  adoptioii  of  a  definite  eJoca- 
Uofml  fxJlrry.  a  fcludy  of  the  neerJs  of  borrowers  with  a  view  to 
fUiinfs  the  -^trvU-e  t/t  th^^se  nee^l-,  and  unceasing  attention  to  mechani- 
ral  fMail-.,  Films  and  slide;3  are  expensive  and  mu^t,  therefore,  be 
tftf/t  tra/^k  of,  repaired  when  needing  repair,  and  otherwise  be  well 
rurcA  for.  It  is  irnj>ortant  tJiat  visual  instruction  materials  be  kept 
M?a*'/>na>>ly  }fH'.y.  All  tlii-  re^juires  time,  accurate  records,  the  proi>er 
owf  of  i'trnc'ruxlti^  hlankij.  forms,  etc 

Tluj  j;r;utl<;»]  *h  talis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  a 
f>un;au  of  vi-iial  in.  traction,  its  relation  on  the  one  hand  to  sources 
of  niat4'rlal  hu<:\i,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  departments  of  the 
F«'d<ral  Ooveninif-nt — and  on  the  other  to  borrowers  whom  it  serves, 
)n'(onu*  Jit  (lie  ouiM-i  exceedingly  important. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  BUDGET  ESTIMATE. 

'Hie  following  ef^timate  is  intended  to  suggest  only  the  minimum 
porpionnel,  equifiment,  cost,  et<;.,  required  to  enable  any  center  to 
rnrry  ofi  effe(^tive  work  in  visual  instruction  and  to  qualify  as  a 
nafc  and  buti8facU)ry  depository  for  Government  films  and  slides. 
It  in  n'cognizcd  tlmt  established  conditions  vary  Jn  different  uni- 
verHiiifw,  involving  in  some  eases  an  overlapping  of  activities  that 
will  niMM»«Mitat(»  a  <lifferent  diKtrihution  of  work.  The  essential  thing 
in  to  n^ognize  that  visual  instruction  service  involves  much  attri- 
tion to  detail,  both  as  to  its  educational  and  mechanical  features;  it 
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diould,  therefore,  not  be  made  merely  incidentiil  or  subservient  to 
other  work. 

A.  Fersonn^: 

1.  Booking  and  reeora  clerk,  aAnnal ^ $1,000 

2.  Film  and  slide  inspector,  repairer,  and  packer,  annual 600 

3.  Stenographer,  possibly  part   time  only,   annual 720 

B.  Equiprthent: 

1.  Proper  vault  or  room  for  storage  of  films. 

2.  Moderate-aized  workroom  with  table?*,  shelving  for  sliden,  <Hr. 

3.  Pita*  shipfiing  eases>   sMtl^?   caseti,   reel   eans,   i-epair  nmteria!    fur  both 

fi]ffl39  EBd  f^Sdes,  etc. 
Film  casess  ebief  Hems — 

Five  6-reel  cases,  at  $3.00 ?;iS.OO 

Two  5-reel  cases,  at  $3.50 7.00 

Six  -l-reer  cases,  at  $a20 19.  2?) 

Six  3-ret»l  ease.-*,  at  ^.60 l^.m 

Six  2-reel  cases,  at  $2 12.00 

Six  1-reel  eases^  at  $1.75 > 10.50 

Twenty-tlve  1-reel  film  storage  cans,  at  35  cents S.  75 

Twenty-five  1,000-foot  nietal-liub  film  reels,  at  35  cents S.  75 

One  roll   caution  labeb^ l.Oi) 

One  film  rewind 10.  00 

One  film-patching  block ]0.  00 

1,000  feet  blank  white  leader  film 10.00 

1,000  feet  university  ownefsMp  leader 50.00 

One  film  inspector's  table . 25.00 

One  quart  film  cement 2.50 

Fifty  l(X)-slide  shelf  boxes,  at  15  cents 7.50 

One  case  lantern-slide  cover  glasses  (1,000  ci»vers) 11.00 

Lantern-slide  mats,  binding  strips,  etc 3.00 

Twenty-five  lantern-slide  shipping  cases,  at  $4,75_- 118.75 

The  above  estimate  includes  no  provision  for  the  production  of 
either  motion-picture  films  or  lantern  slides.  Few  university  visual- 
instruction  departments  will  find  it  practicable  to  establish  a  film- 
producing  laboratoiy  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  personnel, 
as  limited  qaantities  of  filnm  from  local  subjects  can  usually  be  doue 
cheaper  by  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  efficient  dark  room 
for  slide  and  other  photographic  production  can  be  fitted  up  at  an 
expense  of  $500  or  even  less,  and  many  bureaus  of  visual  instruction 
will  find  it  economy  to  include  such  provision. 

BOOKING  AND  RECORD  CLERK. 

The  booking  clerk  can  carry  on  most  of  this  detail  work,  such  as 
the  booking  of  programs,  keeping  of  records,  inspection  of  reports, 
advise  on  problems  of  projection,  etc.,  and  can,  if  properly  directed, 
handle  some  of  the  educational  and  advisory  features  of  the  service, 
such  as  the  selection  of  slides  and  films,  the  organizing  of  programs, 
the  selection  of  proper  material  for  sptM  ific  needs,  etc. ;  yet  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  department  of  visual  instruction  is 
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not  merelj'  a  film  exchange,  but,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  much  edu- 
cational and  constructive  oversight  and  direction — a  work  that  should 
not  be  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  booking  clerk.     Neither 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  more  strictly  clerical  features  of  his  ' 
work  are  no  less  important. 

BLANK  FORMS. 

In  several  university  extension  divisions  sustaining  a  department 
of  visual  instruction,  various  blanks,  forms,  report  cards,  etc.,  have 
been  worked  out.  It  is  not  practicable  to  reproduce  these  forms  in 
this  bulletin,  although  a  full  sample  set  of  those  prepared  by  any 
one  of  the  universities  referred  to  can  doubtless  be  had  upon  request. 
The  forms  as  now  usetl  in  the  university  extension  division  of  Wis- 
consin may  be  listed  and  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  Purchase  or  Accession  Card. 

For  permanent  file,  showing  sources  of  filn)s  or  slide  sets,  their  release 
dates,  condition,  and  other  data. 

2.  Film  Insi^ection  Card. 

For  keeping  record  of  each  film  as  it  is  used  from  time  to  time,  the  entire 
series  of  cards  on  any  film  constituting  its  history. 

3.  Film  Assembly. 

Consists  of  the  subtitles  or  captions  that  run  through  a  film.  Useful  in 
giving  preliminary  information  in  lieu  of  screening  the  film  for  that 
purpose.     Assemblies  of  all  films  should  be  copied  and  stenciled. 

4.  Slide  Inspection  Card. 

Similar  to  film  inspection  card.  Series  of  curds  on  any  st^t  shows  extent 
of  use,  auspices,  etc. 

5.  Slide  Order  Card. 

For  use  in  making  nnjuisition  on  dark  room  or  purchasing  department. 

6.  Lecture  Manuscript. 

A  stenciled  syllabus  to  accompany  each  set  of  slides.  Being  printed  in 
quantity,  it  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  borrowers  before  slides  are 
forwarded,  thus  insuring  more  thorough  preparation. 

7.  Blue  Print  of  Slide  Shipping  Case. 

Plans  and  specifications  of  the  double  wooden  case  recommended  by  the 
visual  instruction  committee  of  the  National  University  Extension 
Association. 

8.  Application  Form  for  Slide  and  Film  Service  (Direct). 

Contains  contract  and  conditions  relating  to  service  by  the  direct  plan. 

9.  Order  Blank. 

For  use  of  borrowers. 

10.  Shipping  Ticket. 

In  triplicate,  three  colors — to  be  made  out  in  carbon,  one  copy  to  bor- 
rower, one  to  shipping  clerk,  and  one  for  serial  file. 

11.  Report  Card  (dire<t  service). 

To  be  maileil  by  borrower  at  time  of  return  of  films  and  slides. 

12.  Preliminary  Circuit  Schedule. 

An  announcement  of  the  contents  of  circuits  ofTered,  permitting  Ix^rrowers 
to  make  intelligent  choice  of  circuits. 

13.  Circuit  Application  Form. 

Similar  to  form  used  in  direct  service. 
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14.  Circuit  Schedule. 

A  formal  grouping  of  films  and  slides  in  **  packages  '*  for  circuit  or  routing 
service,  allowing  order  of  arrival  of  packages,  etc. 

15.  Circuit  Ciiart. 

The  entire  itinerary  of  a  given  circuit,  sliowing  towns  included,  borrow- 
ers, and  dates  of  arrival  of  packages. 

16.  Circuit  Report  Book. 

Similar  to  report  cards  for  direct  service,  but  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to 
remain  in  hands  of  borrower  reporting,  one  to  go  with  package  to  next 
borrower,  and  the  third  to  be  mailed  to  visual  instruction  department  in 
special  envelope  provided. 

17.  rircuit  Report  Envelope. 

This  envelope  is  specially  prepared,  with  blanks  for  data  printed  on  the 
outside,  and  reports  are  filed  in  them. 

18.  Operating  Booth,  Blue  Print  and  Specification. 

Prepared  to  conform  to  underwriters*  requirements. 

FILM    AND    SLIDE    INSPECTOR— SHIPPING    CLERK. 

RepaiHn<j  films, — The  most  vital  mechanical  problem  is  to  keep 
the  films  and  slides  in  proper  repair.  A  new  reel  of  film  costing  $100 
may  be  ruined  in  a  comparatively  short  time  if  it  is  not  inspected 
after  each  run,  A  slight  tear  or  break,  if  not  immediately  mended, 
may  in  a  short  time  grow  to  disastrous  proportions.  Every  reel 
should,  therefore,  be  gone  over  in  the  rewind  before  it  is  run  through 
a  projection  machine,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  splicing  block  and  good 
film  cement  all  tears  or  weak  splices  made  whole.  In  splicing,  the 
two  members  to  be  united  should  be  so  trinuned  that  when  inserted 
in  the  splicing  block  they  will  be  properly  framed.  The  emulsion 
sides  (dull)  should  be  uppermost;  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
emulsion  of  one  member  of  the  splice  should  be  first  moistened,  then 
scraped  away  with  a  sharp  safety-razor  blade,  after  which  a  small 
quantity  of  cement  should  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surface,  upon 
which  the  shiny  side  of  the  opposite  member  should  be  clamf)ed 
down  in  the  splicing  block,  there  to  be  left  (30  to  60  seconds)  till 
the  cement  sets.  If  the  overlap  at  the  splice  is  very  narrow,  the 
film  will  run  smoothly  through  the  projection  machine.  Any  badly 
torn  sections  of  film  should  be  cut  out  entirely  and  the  gap  bridged 
over  by  splicing. 

The  film  inspector  in  each  center  should  supply  each  borrower 
using  his  films  with  careful  instructions  for  inspecting  and  mend- 
ing films,  insisting  upon  such  inspection  after  every  run  whenever 
films  are  to  be  exhibited  more  than  once  while  in  his  hands. 

Repairing  slides. — Each  slide  consists  of  two  glasses — the  slide 
proper,  which  bears  the  picture,  and  the  cover  glass.  These  two 
thin  glas-ses  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  strip  of  binding  paper, 
the  emulsion  or  gelatine  side  of  the  slide  being  next  to  the  cover. 
\VTien  slides  are  cracked,  tlie  damage  may  be  in  the  cover  glass  only, 
which  can  be  repaired  by  simply  removing  the  binding  strip  and 
54111'*— 21 2  ,  ^^^1^ 
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substitutinfr  a  new  cover.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  before  the 
slide,  weakened  by  a  broken  cover,  also  becomes  broken.  If  tlie  slide 
proper  is  broken  it  should  be  replacefl  by  making  or  purchasing  a 
new  one. 

/^hipvient  of  flms. — l^Hiether  forwarded  by  express  or  parcel 
post,  inter-State  and  postal  regulations  prescribe  the  use  of  a  stand- 
ard film  shipping  case,  made  of  galvanized  iron,  fiber  lined,  metal 
hinged  cover,  and  provided  with  hasp  and  snap.  ''  Telescope  "  cases, 
or  those  with  leather  or  web  straps,  are  no  longer  permitted.  Cases 
are  made  in  sizes  from  1-reel  to  T-reel,  inclusive.  It  is  not  required 
that  reels  should  be  in  indi^aduaJ  film  cans  when  shipped  in  regula- 
tion cases. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  address  lal>el  on  a  case  of  films,  there 
should  also  be  attached  a  ''caution  label,'^  indicating  the  inflammable 
character  of  the  contents.  These  cases,  labels,  etc.,  can  be  purchased 
of  any  motion-picture  supply  house,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

Fihns  when  sent  by  express  are  given  an  insurance  valuation  up 
to  $50  without  pa^TTient  for  insurance  beyond  the  regular  express 
tariff.  For  a  valuation  alx>ve  $50  a  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional $100  or  fraction  thereof  is  made.  Each  reel  of  film  should  be 
entered  in  the  express  receij)t  with  a  valuation  of  $50,  although  on  a 
shipment  not  exceeding  six  reels  a  total  declared  valuation  of  $150 
is  sufficient  to  insure  proper  precautions  in  transit.  If  sent  parcel 
post,  insurance  must  be  taken  out  either  with  tlie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  one  of  the  regular  insurance  companies.  The  latter  pro- 
vide insurance  books,  which  are  most  convenient  and  carry  a  lower 
late  than  that  written  bj'  the  postal  authorities. 

JStarof/e  of  fb)u^, — WTien  not  in  use  films  should  be  filed  in  a 
vault  or  a  cool,  dry,  fireproof  storage  room,  j^referably  provided 
with  outside  flue  or  connection  for  the  escape  of  gases  which  gradu- 
ally emanate  from  the  films.  Each  reel  should  be  kept  in  an  indi- 
vidual film  can.  These  cans  are  supplied  by  the  trade,  either  in 
tin  or  galvanized  iron. 

MOTION   PICTURE    AND   LANTERN   SLIDE    SUPPLIES. 

Various  supplies,  such  as  metal  reels,  .shipping  cases,  vault  cans, 
etc.,  will  be  required  by  distributing  centers.  Supply  houses  for 
such  materials  are  located  in  all  the  larger  cities. 

Mofwii-picture  iiiachh^es, — Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  motion-picture  machines.  The  motion- 
picture  projectors  arc  groui)ed  under  three  heads:  "Professional," 
"  portable,"  and  *'  semiportable." 
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Professional : 

Simplex — Precision    Macliine   Co.    (Inc.),   317    East   Thirty-foiirtb    Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Motiojjraph — Enterprise   Optical    Mannfacturlnj?  Co.,   521    AVest    Ttaiuiolph 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Camerapraph — Nicholas  Power  Co.,  88  Gold  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Veriscope — Wilboken  Manufacturing  Co.,  248  Reed  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I*ortable : 
Anjerican   Projectoscopc* — American   Projecting   Co.,   62,*^.")   Broadway,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
DeVry — The  DeVr>-  Corporation.  1250  Marianna   Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Acme — United    Theatre    Equipment    Cori»oratlon.    16t)2    Broadway,    New 
York.  N.  Y. 
Semi  portable: 

(Jraphoscope,  Jr. — The  Oraphoscope  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Aniumtograph — Victor  Aniniatograph  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Zenith — Consolidated  Equipment  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Tt  should  l^e  pointed  out  that  the  fire  regulations  in  most  States 
require  that  aU  machines,  wliether  professional  or  portable,  which 
employ  inflammable  films  must  l>e  housed  in  a  fireproof  booth. 
Thus  far  the  great  bulk  of  motion-picture  films  of  standard  width 
are  on  inflammable  stock.  This  is  true  of  practically  all  films  siip- 
])Iied  by  the  Government. 


m.   A  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION   SERVICE:   FUNDAMENTAL 

CONSIDERATION. 

VALUE  OF  CIRCUITS. 

A  fundamental  consideration  in  building  and  administering  a  serv- 
ice in  visual  instruction  is  that  of  the  function  and  value  of  circuits — 
their  limitations  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  their  value  in  community 
e<hication,  their  advantages  as  a  stimulus  to  constant  and  unremitting 
effort  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  borrowers;  the  disadvantages. 
if  such  there  are,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  arbitrary  element  in 
the  circuit:  the  advisability  of  circuits  for  special  classes  of  bor- 
rnwere.  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  on  special  subjects,  as  agri- 
cultni*e,  etc. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  circuit  plan  of  distribution  can  be 
prosecuted  successfully,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  Wisconsin, 
where  circuits  have  been  in  operation  for  si.\  years,  and  with  increas- 
ingly gratifying  results.  It  is  in  line  with  systematic  and  construc- 
tive effort  to  have  a  yearly  program  worked  out  in  advance,  a  pro- 
gram around  and  upon  which  borrowers  can  build  and  to  which  other 
instructional  efforts  in  the  schools  and  other  centers  served  can  to  a 
large  extent  be  made  to  bend  and  contribute. 

Circuits,  however,  require  more  work  than  simply  that  of  preparing 
sets  of  slides  and  films  with  descriptive  manuscripts  and  then  start- 
ing them  to  circulating.    Borrowers  must  be  instructed  and  educated 
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in  their  proper  uses;  the  manuscripts  must  be  in  their  hands  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  slides  and  films,  so  that  intelligent  and  thor- 
ough preparation  can  be  made,  involving  the  collection  of  supplemen- 
tary material,  such  as  free  bulletins  from  Federal  and  State  sources, 
of  books  from  the  library  commission;  the  enlistment  of  the  local 
library  in  placing  on  the  current  shelves  at  the  proper  times  all  avail- 
able books  and  documents  bearing  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit, and  of  advertising  them  by  the  usual  methods  employed  by 
libraries;  the  securing  of  package  libraries  from  the  department  of 
public  discussion  for  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  ones  who  are  to  discuss 
the  slides  and  films. 

CIRCUITS  STIMULATE  HOME  STUDY. 

Such  a  procedure  inaugurated  and  persistently  followed  up  by  the 
ones  directing  the  circuit  will  bear  fruit  in  the  awakening  of  an  entire 
class  or  school  or  commimitj^  to  a  preliminary  study  of  the  substance 
of  a  routing  package,  so  that  wiien  the  slides  and  films  arrive  they 
will  be  received  like  seed  falling  into  fertile  soil,  which,  being  prop- 
erly prepared,  makes  possible  depth  of  root  and  the  bringing  forth 
of  fruit,  some  J^O,  some  60,  and  some  100  fold. 

Moreover,  such  a  procedure  makes  possible  self-activity,  that  most 
vital  element  in  worth-while  education,  and  the  self-activity  not  only 
of  the  one  or  ones  in  the  community  directlj-  in  charge  of  the  routing 
package  for  the  week  but  of  all  involved,  whether  lecturers  or  listen- 
ers—  it  "  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Indeed,  more  lasting  benefit  has  often  been  secured  to  a  com- 
munity through  such  organized  activity  of  its  own  citizens,  thus 
stimulated  and  directed  and  supplied  with  educational  implements, 
than  would  have  been  possible  by  the  employment  of  ''  outside 
talent "  in  the  way  of  lecturers,  institute  workers,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  prefer  to  work  out  their 
own  schemes  of  life  independent  of  authority  rather  than  listen  to 
the  "  thou  shouldst "  of  an  alien.  One  need  under  such  circiun- 
stances  have  no  fear  of  the  "  canned  lecture."  It  will,  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment  just  suggested,  have  undergone  so  complete  a  fermen- 
tation as  to  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  vitality  of  the  most  virile 
and  procreative  kind. 

COOPERATION  WITH   COMMERCIAL  EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES. 

A  second  general  consideration  relating  to  a  visual  education 
service  that  may  well  engage  our  serious  thought  is  the  work  being 
done  by  the  educational  departments  of  some  of  the  large  industrial 
corporations,  or  associations  of  such  corporations,  throughout  the 
country.  One  need  only  look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  recently 
issued  by  one  of  these  corporations,  with  its  attendant  legend,  show- 
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ing  slide  and  chart  services  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  circulating 
125,000  slides  and  as  many  charts  which  were  used  in  approximately 
50,000  meetings,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  nearly  5,000,000 
people,  to  have  forced  upon  one  the  question,  Are  these  educational 
forces  more  aggressive,  more  wide-awake,  and  efficient  than  those 
established  by  the  State?  And  are  they  to  set  the  pace,  fix  standards 
and  ideals,  and  even  to  an  extent  dominate  or  supplant  the  work  of 
the  universities?  Or  should  they  have  their  natural  outlet  through 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  university  extension? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  should  be  considered  by  all  visual 
education  departments.  It  would  seem  as  though  well-organized 
visual  instruction  bureaus  in  universities,  having  the  machinery  to 
handle  and  distribute  slides  and  films  and  educational  exhibits, 
should  by  proper  agreement  on  a  definite  policy  be  able  not  only  to 
continue  to  use  educational  material  from  these  sources,  as  many  are 
already  doing,  but  to  set  certain  standards  and  conditions  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  these  contributing  organizations  that 
would  be  wholesome  and  safe  so  far  as  university  extension  service 
is  concerned,  and  that  would  be  wholly  acceptable,  and  indeed  ad- 
vantageous to  these  industrial  organizations  in  furthering  their  edu- 
cational efforts.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  problems  involved 
in  this  question,  together  with  the  one  of  the  systematic  production 
of  films  by  the  university  extension  divisions,  are  of  greater  im- 
portance in  their  bearing  on  future  visual  ii^ruction  activities  than 
any  now  before  us. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FILMS  BY  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISIONS. 

University  extension  film  service  will  never  be  raised  to  the  digni- 
fied and  efficient  plane  that  it  should  occupy  until  it  is  equipped  with 
camera  and  operator  for  the  production  of  films.  Most  of  the  films 
in  educational  use  to-day  are  isolated  theater  films  having  more  or 
less  instructional  value,  or  industrial  films  produced  for  direct  or 
indirect  promotional  purposes.  Nearly  all  these  films,  of  either 
class,  contain  elements  which,  to  say  the  least,  we  would  prefer  to 
have  different  or  omitted  entirely.  It  is  true  a  few  producers  are 
endeavoring  to  release  for  the  market  exclusively  educational  films, 
but  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  problematical.  Their  producers 
either  lack  the  proper  pedagogical  training  or  the  capital  to  finance 
such  an  undertaking,  or  both.  Their  chief  customers  must  be  bu- 
reaus of  visual  education  and  educational  film  exchanges.  Schools 
or  societies  would  rarely  be  able  to  make  so  large  an  investment  as 
film  purchase  would  involve.  If  film  producing  companies  of  this 
sort  succeed  financially,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  that  thorough  study 
of  the  things  most  important  to  be  taught,  and  of  minute  attention 
to  details  of  instructional  arrangement  that  films  should  have  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  rigid  demands  of  our  university  extension  service. 
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The  most  logical  solution  of  this  problem^  therefore,  lies  in  pro- 
ducing ourselves  a  large  proportion  of  the  films  we  need.  Not  all, 
of  coiii*st\  but  there  is  a  wealth  of  subjects  that  can  be  organized 
and  filmed  more  successfully  in  a  great  university,  with  its  enthusi- 
astic specialists  and  experts,  than  anywhere  else.  One  university, 
for  example,  could  produce  a  film  on  antitoxins,  vaccines,  and  serums 
in  their  relation  to  communicable  diseases  far  better  suited  to  edu- 
cational use  than  any  on  the  market  at  present.  An  admirable  film 
was  recently  produced  on  a  biological  subject,  which  would  have 
much  greater  value  and  could  be  used  with  greater  satisfaction  if  it 
were  free  from  biological  errors— errors  that  would  not  have  crept 
in  had  its  i^roduction  been  aided  in  and  censored  by  men  from  the 
biology  department  of  one  of  our  universities.  Illustrations  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely  of  films  of  the  highest  educational 
value  that  could  be  produced  in  the  university  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  university  staff. 

STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  STUDIES  POSSIBLE, 

We  must  recognize  also  the  tremendous  value  of  having  at  our 
disposal  the  means  of  making  studies  of  State  institutions,  State 
activities,  and  State  problems.  Here  follows  a  list  of  films  that 
could  be  produced  under  the  central  guiding  direction  of  the  bureau 
of  visual  instruction,  if  it  were  equipped  for  doing  simply  the  camera 
work.  The  list  is  for  Wisconsin.  It  can  be  modified  to  fit  any 
State. 

•      THE   (OMilO.\\VH\LTH. 

Its  scenery,  State  parks,  natural  resources,  etc..  could  be  planned  and  exe- 
cuted in  cooperation  with  the  Conservation  Commission,  State  Fe<leration  of 
Women's  Clubs,  local  park  and  outinj:  clubs,  etc. 

Its  industries — ni an u facta rin;r,  aisrricultural,  commercial,  etc.:  The  lumber 
industry  could  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  lumber  dealers*  association, 
and  in  like  manner  the  iron  industi'y,  the  paper  industry,  the  butter  industry, 
the  leather  industry,  the  woolen  iiuUistry,  the  ice  industry,  the  furniture  indus- 
try, the  cheese  Industry,  lead  and  zinc  nilnin;?,  and  general  agriculture.  Films 
produced  on  correct  peda?o^cal  lines  showing:  processes  in  these  industries 
would  have  the  utmost  value.  They  could  be  made  by  interesting  the  proper 
associations. 

Its  history :  Views  taken  on  historic  ground  throughout  the  State.  Historical 
pageants  of  different  sections  of  the  State  could  be  worked  out  by  the  normal 
schools  and  larger  high  schools  on  historic  ground,  and  be  brought  together  and 
unified. 

Its  social  conditions:  The  various  "movements" — ^garden,  infant  welfare, 
good  roads  and  highways,  sanitation  projects,  bird  study,  Ubraries  and  library 
activities,  playground,  the  boy  problem.  State  and  county  fairs,  etc. 

Its  charitable  and  i>ena!  institutions:  State,  county,  and  munidpel.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  these  would  be  most  valuable. 

Its  eilucational  ln.<«tittitions  and  forces:  Ideal  rural  schools,  consolidated 
schools,  graded  schools,  high  schools,  eontinaation  and  industrial  schools,  county 
training  scliools.  <tninty  agricultural  schools.  State  normal  schools.  State  uni- 
versity. 

lis  governmental  machinery:  State,  county,  and  mnnicipal — legislative,  judi- 
cial, executive,  commissions,  etc    Films,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  are 
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DOW  preparing  slides,  should  be  produced  to  supplement  and  illuminate  the  text- 
books,  as  In  liotany  and  other  sciences,  physiolof^y  and  hysTiene,  history,  liter- 
ature, apiculture,  languages,  etc. 

COST  OF  FILM  PRODUCTION. 

It  may  not  he  profitable  to  devote  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  film  production  more  than  to  give  two  or  three  illustrations.  Tliere 
was  produced  for  a  certain  university  by  a  film  concern  a  film  of  1,000 
feet,  costuig  $250  for  the  negative  and  one  positive.  Another  reel 
was  made  by  a  local  camera  man  on  the  basis  of  furnishing  him  the 
stock  (at  a  cost  of  $35  for  the  negative  film  and  $32.50  for  the  positive 
film)  plus  $2  per  hour  for  his  time  and  work.  This  film  cost  $195. 
It  is  better  than  the  one  produced  by  contract.  Assuming  that  an 
extension  division  hiis  a  camera  and  a  man  competent  to  operate  it, 
but  no  equipment  for  developing  the  negative  or  printing  and  devel- 
oping the  positive,  there  would  be  an  additional  cost  of  1^  cents  per 
foot  for  printing  and  developing  the  positive,  and  of  1  cent  per  foot 
for  developing  the  negative,  or  the  total  cost  would  be  $92.50  for  the 
reel,  including  negative  and  po?sitive.  This,  deducted  fi*om  $195,  the 
lowest  price  paid  under  contract,  leaves  a  margin  of  $102.50 

It  will  l>e  observed  that  this  $102.50  must  all  have  gone  to  ths 
camera  man  for  his  work  with  the  camera  alone.  In  the  particular 
iastance  before  us  the  camera  work  was  distributed  over  three  dif- 
fei'ent  days.  This  sum  would  nearly  pay  the  salary  of  a  camera 
man  for  a  month.  A  camera  of  the  highest  grade  can  be  purchased 
for  $G00;  one  thoroughly  practical  for  $300.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  more  economical  to  have  a  camera  and  a  man  to  do  the  work,  even 
on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  only  12  reels  per  year.  But  note 
that  the  actual  production  of  12  reels  would  consume  comparatively 
a  small  part  of  the  man's  time,  leaving  him  free  for  other  Avork.  such 
as  the  care  and  repair  of  films.  If  films  were  made  on  a  semicom- 
mercial  basis  for  other  organization,  such  as  the  historical  society, 
State  teachers'  association,  State  and  county  fair  associations,  etc.,  the 
proposed  position  could  be  made  in  part  self-supporting. 

FILM  PROGRAMS  FROM  RENTAL  SOURCES. 

An  increasinglj'  imj>ortant  type  of  service  is  that  of  the  renting 
of  films  from  the  regular  producers  and  film  exchanges  for  university 
extension  work.  It  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  handling  films  that  there  are  many  subjects  possessing 
distinct  value  in  extension  work  that,  even  though  it  might  have  a 
film  camera,  could  not  be  made  by  an  extension  division,  because  of 
intrinsic  difficulties;  neither  can  they  be  purchased,  either  l^ecause 
the  cost  is  prohibitive  or  because  of  their  not  l>eing  ^purchasable  at 
any  price.  We  could  not,  for  example,  purchase  the  Francis  X. 
Bushman  production  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  or  the  Mary  Pickford 
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version  of  Cinderella^  though  they  can  be  rented.  A  list  of  two  or 
three  hundred  subjects,  selected  from  various  producers  and  ex- 
changes, could  readily  be  prepared,  that  could  be  made  available  for 
rental  i)urposes  through  the  university  extension  divisions — tlie  ex- 
tension division,  indeed,  acting  in  such  a  connection  as  an  exchange, 
being  entitled  to  the  same  discount  rental  terms  as  an  exchange.  The 
films  could  be  offered  to  the  schools  and  communities  at  cost,  or  at  a 
slight  advance  over  cost,  and  at  a  distinct  saving  to  the  schools  on 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  were  they  to  deal  with  the  exchanges 
separately  and  individually. 

These  selected  films  would  be  the  best  that  have  been  produced — 
best  in  the  sense  the  term  is  used  by  the  National  Committee  of 
Review,  by  the  various  committees  from  woman's  clubs,  civic  clubs, 
etc.,  and  who  are  passing  resolutions,  introducing  bills  in  the  legis- 
latures, et4\,  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  movie  theater  program. 
It  would  be  sure  constructive  effort  for  good ;  and  just  as  the  intro- 
duction and  free  circulation  of  our  best  books  into  our  communities 
and  schools  through  the  school  and  public  libraries,  and  by  the 
traveling  libraries  from  the  State  library  commission,  have  done  so 
much  to  destroy  a  taste  for  the  dime  novel  and  other  lurid  literature, 
supplanting  them  with  a  craving  for  the  best,  so  the  theaters  and  pro- 
ducers would  be  forced  to  cater  to  the  demand  for  a  higher  tone  in 
films — a  demand  growing  out  of  the  systematic  cultivation  through 
the  schools  and  civic  centers  of  a  taste  for  that  which  is  clean  and 
wholesome,  and  that  will  stimulate  and  satisfy  one's  nobler  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  need  for  laws  and  boards  of  censorship  to  "  regu- 
late" would  largely  disappear. 

This  plan  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  helping  to  shape 
and  direct  the  taste  of  those  working  for  community  good  who  have 
occasion  to  rent  films  in  addition  to  those  owned  and  supplied  by  the 
extension  division — and  there  are  many  who  need  this  training.  When 
a  school  has  installed  a  standard  motion-picture  machine  at  a  cost  of 
$300  or  more,  those  in  charge  of  it  are  like  a  child  with  a  new  toj- ; 
they  want  to  run  it  frequently:  they  Avant  more  fihns  and  films  of 
a  different  type  than  those  offered  in  the  usual  way.  These  films  are 
in  demand  for  special  occasions  or  needs,  sometimes  even  for  the  pro- 
duction of  revenue  to  be  used  in  furthering  a  worthy  community 
enterprise,  such  as  the  purchase  of  playground  apparatus  and  the 
like.  An  extension  division's  sphere  of  service  would  be  considerably 
enlarged  if  it  had  such  a  list  from  which  to  draw  and  which  it  could 
positively  recommend.  Tt  would  then  not  be  obliged  to  turn  inquiries 
for  supplementary  and  special  material  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  film  exchanges,  subjecting  them  to  the  exchange's  dangerous 
*•  sight  unseen  "  policy. 
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COOPERATIVE  RENTING. 

Here  is  a  direction  in  which  intervarsity  cooperation,  or  coopera- 
tion with  the  visual  instruction  section  at  Washington,  could  be 
practiced  to  great  advantage,  and  in  a  way  perhaps  in  some  degree 
resembling  the  cooperation  now  in  vogue  among  the  lecture  depart- 
ments of  some  of  the  universities.  There  are  many  film  producers 
who  would  gladly  print  new  copies  of  very  desirable  films  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  extension  divisions  if  a  few  universities  could 
get  together  on  a  program  that  would  keep  these  films  active  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  throughout  a  given  season. 


IV.  WISCONSIN  PLAN— A  TYPICAL  BUREAU  OF  VISUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

Following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  work  in  visual  instruction  as 
it  is  actually  being  carried  on  in  the  extension  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin : 

The  bureau  referred  to  was  established  in  January,  1914,  for  the 
purposes — 

(a)  Of  making  a  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  various 
materials  that  may  be  employed  in  illustrative  teaching,  or  in  instruc- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  eye; 

(b)  Of  devising  plans  for  placing  such  illustrative  material 
within  easy  and  constant  reach  of  the  schools  and  other  social  organi- 
zations of  the  State;  and 

(c)  Of  giving  advice,  direction,  and  personal  assistance  to  schools 
and  other  organizations  availing  themselves  of  this  service,  in  proper 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the  use  of  slides,  films,  and  other  visual 
instruction  material  to  the  end  of  accomplishing  the  maximum  good, 
and  in  ways  that  will  stand  the  test  of  educational  criticism. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  involves  the  following  features : 
1.  Lantern  slides. — The  accumulation  of  a  carefully  selected  library 
or  collection  of  educational  lantern  slides,  aiTanged  in  definite  sets 
to  fit  definite  school  and  community  subjects  and  problems.  These 
are  being  lent  to  the  schools  of  the  State  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  regular  class  work  in  the  schools,  and  to  other  organizations  for 
community  welfare  work.  These  slides  are  to  some  extent  purchased 
wherever  available,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  made  in  the 
bureau,  which  is  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  photograph  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  slide  maker  and  colorist. 
The  material  for  the  slides  is  collected  and  edited  by  members  of  the 
university  faculty  and  others  who  are  authorities  on  the  subjects 
ti*eated,  and  who  also  write  the  descriptive  matter  to  accompany 
them. 
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2.  Motion  picture  films  for  schools. — ^The  extension  division  recog- 
nizes that  the  motion  picture,  which  has  thus  far  been  a  means 
primarily  of  entertainment  and  amusement,  has  vast  educational 
possibilities,  and  should  be  brought  into  regular  use  in  all  depart- 
ments of  school  work  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  as  well 
as  in  community  welfare  work.  To  that  end  motion  picture  films 
are  being  constantly  accumulated  to  lend  to  schools  and  other  civic 
organizations  throughout  the  State  wherever  provision  in  the  way 
of  machines,  etc.,  is  made  for  the  u^e  of  such  films. 

The  bureau  keeps  in  close  touch  with  such  schools,  and  stands 
ready  to  render  every  assistance,  both  by  correspondence  and  by 
personal  visits,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  most  thorough  and  efficient 
organization  of  this  work  in  the  schools  which  undertake  it. 

3.  Films  for  community  gatheHjKjs. — Recognizing,  as  we  must  do, 
that  to  properly  entertain  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fimctions  of  modern  educational  machinery,  the  bureau  also  pro- 
vides, for  free  use  throughout  the  State,  sets  of  slides  and  films  on 
somewhat  popular  subjects — ^travelogues,  films  on  health,  social  prob- 
lems, standard  dramas,  juvenile  features,  etc.,  suitable  for  iiK)re  or 
less  formal  evening  meetings,  wliere  all  the  people  of  a  c^nnraunity 
can  meet  for  enjoyment,  recreation,  and  education. 

4.  Other  aids  in  vi^'iual  inst?^ction, — In  addition  to  the  above  the 
bureau  serves  as  a  clearing  house  and  a  source  of  information  con- 
cerning all  other  sorts  of  material  properly  coming  within  its  scope, 
such  as  pictures,  plates,  cabinet  collections,  microscope  slides,  work- 
ing material  in  the  various  sciences,  etc.,  the  aim  l>eing  to  serve  the 
schools  and  the  people  as  fully  and  efficiently  as  possible,  together 
with  that  economy  that  must  result  from  a  carefully  conducted, 
centralized  organization. 

EXTENT  OF  SERVICE. 

There  are  now  in  service  something  over  125,000  lantern  slides  on 
between  250  and  300  subjects,  and  about  4,000  reels  of  motion  picture 
film  of  1,000  feet  each  on  over  200  subjects. 

Two  plans  of  administering  the  service  are  in  practice — the  "  cir- 
cuit "  and  the  "  individual  service  "  plans. 

CIRCUITS. 

Circuits  are  established  wherein  the  slides  and  films  are  forwarded 
from  one  school  or  community  to  the  next  in  line,  without  first  being 
returned  to  the  bureau.  By  virtue  of  such  a  routing  the  material 
involved  is  used  in  the  most  economical  way  possible  so  far  as  time 
and  labor  and  expense  of  transportation  are  concerned.  It  is  mov- 
ing systematically  and  at  regular  weekly  intervals  from  place  to 
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place;  the  stations  on  the  circuits  are  comparatively  close  tog^ether, 
and  expense  of  transportation  is  therefore  light. 

During  the  school  year  1919-20  thirteen  circuits  were  in  operation, 
wherein  service  was  extended  to  275  communities,  involving  the 
circulation  of  20,000  slides  and  1,000  reels  of  film.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  different  slides  and  films  was  thus  comparatively  small,  the 
number  used  amounted  to  427,500  slides  and  25,000  reels  of  film. 
This,  obviously,  is  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  circuits. 

INDIVroUAX  OR  SPECIAL  SERVICE. 

In  the  individual  or  special  service  plan  slides  and  films  are  lent 
direct  from  the  bureau.  During  the  fiscal  year  191S-19,  2,050  sets  of 
slides  averaging  75  slides  to  the  set,  and  4,560  reels  of  film  were  sent 
to  750  different  organizations  in  560  towns  and  cities.  Obviously 
where  shipment  is  made  to  more  or  less  remote  parts  of  the  State, 
in  each  case  to  be  returned  to  the  university  before  going  out  on 
another  trip,  the  time  consumed  in  transit  is  much  greater,  which  of 
necessity  reduces  the  actual  amount  of  use  of  the  material.  Again, 
the  expense  is  greater,  due  to  longer  distances  and  the  extra  return 
shipment.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  evidence  at  hand, 
the  expense  to  the  borrowers  on  the  routing  plan  has  averaged  40  to 
60  cents  per  week,  a  total  of  about  $11  for  the  year.  The  average 
expense  on  the  individual  service  plan  amounts  to  about  $1  or  $1.50 
for  the  round  trip  on  each  shipment. 

An  advantage  of  the  direct  or  special  service  over  the  routing 
service  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  desirable,  and  by  this 
plan  is  possible,  to  get  slides  and  films  on  a  certain  subject  at  the 
time  that  subject  is  under  consideration.  This  can  in  part  be  met 
in  the  routing  plan  if  the  borrower  will  carefully  study  the  year's 
routing  schedule  when  it  is  issued,  and  thus  learn  when  the  various 
collections  of  slides  and  films  will  reach  him.  He  can  then  plan 
ahead,  and  bend  the  school  work  in  a  degree  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  service. 

The  following  brief  tabulation  of  the  visual  instruction  work  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1918-July  1,  1919,  may  be  of  interest : 

Circuit  Service: 

Number  of  circuits  In  operation 10 

Number  of  schools  and  centers  on  these  circuits 250 

Number  of  slides  on  these  circuits 21.  400 

Number  of  films  on  these  circuits  (reels) 700 

Number  of  schools  and  centers  In  these  drcults  receiving  both 

slides  and  Alms  weekly  for  school  year 100 

Number  of  schools  and  centers  receiving  films  only 75 

Nomlier  of  slides  shown 427.  500 

Number  of  reels  of  film  shown IT.  .lu) 

Gross  attendance  at  all  meetings,  as  shown  by  weekly  reports—  432. 000 
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i^^C('i<il  Service: 

Number  of  schools  and  centers  receiving  direct  or  special  service 

(many  of  these  were  also  on  the  circuits) 750 

Number  of  sets  of  slides  thus  supplied 2,050 

Number  of  sli<les  shown 153,750 

Number  of  reels  of  film  thus  supplied 4,  560 

Average  number  of  people  in  the  audiences  where  films  and  slides 

were  used  (as  shown  by  weekly  reports) 500 

Gross  attendance  nt  all  meetings 1,560,000 

Number  of  schools  and   other  public  organizations   provided    with 

stereopticians 425 

Number  of  schools  and  centers  provided  witli  stau<iard  motion-pic- 
ture nnichines  using  standanl  tilms 230 

Gross  attendance  at  all  meetings,  both  circuit  and  direct  service 2,022,000 

Total  number  of  bookings  of  films  and  slides,  including  circuit  and 
direct  service  plans 1 6,020 

DEFINITE  TIME  LIMIT  ON  LENDINGS. 

Each  place  on  a  circuit,  and  each  borrower  of  material  direct  from 
the  bureau,  has  the  privilege  of  holding  the  packages  of  slides  and 
films  an  enti/re  week.  This  arrangement  obviates  congestion  or 
delay,  and  enables  schools  to  make  more  abundant  and  thorough  use 
of  material. 

The  number  of  visits  of  slides  and  film  packages  in  a  given  circuit 
is  limited  to  25,  the  circuits  starting  November  1  and  closing  May 
25.  The  number  of  reels  of  film  in  each  routing  package  varies  with 
the  subject.  There  are  never,  however,  less  than  three  full  reels,  and 
in  many  cases  there  are  four  to  six  reels.  Industrial  subjects  for  the 
most  part  are  included  as  extra  reels  along  with  other  films. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CENTERS. 

A  significant  feature  attending  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of 
¥isual  instruction  was  the  prompt  response  which  it  immediately  met 
from  the  schools  and  other  centers  throughout  the  State.  Obviously, 
for  a  university-extension  division  to  hesitate  to  purchase  films  and 
slides  and  offer  such  service  to  its  State  on  the  ground  that  so  few 
schools  are  equipped  with  machines  that  it  would  not  pay  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Once  establish  a  film  and  slide  library 
and  the  machines  will  be  installed  faster  than  they  can  be  given  the 
service. 

Requests  are  received  frequently  for  advice  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  a  lantern  or  motion-picture  outfit.  Clearly 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  select  machines  for  schools,  or 
to  recommend  any  particular  make.  The  bureau  takes  the  position, 
however,  that  an  equipment  installed  in  a  school  should  be  as  efficicii' 
and  standard  in  every  way  as  one  that  goes  into  a  theater.  There  are 
many  cheap  and  inferior  machines  on  the  market  that  through  mis- 
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taken  ideas  of  economy  are  thought  to  be  "  good  enough  for  schools." 
They  are  bound  to  be  disappointing  from  the  first,  are  more  or  less  a. 
source  of  danger,  and  are  likely  to  injure  the  films.  The  bureau  re- 
serves the  right  to  deny  or  withdraw  film  service  to  a  school  if  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  machine  in  use  is  unduly  hard  on  the  films. 

All  the  institutions  on  the  circuits  have  their  own  outfits.  Indeed, 
the  circuit  service  is  not  open  to  an  organization  that  is  without 
stereopticon  or  motion-picture  machine,  and  would  hence  have  to  use 
the  films  in  a  theater.  Films  and  slides  on  the  direct-service  plan 
may  be  used  in  theaters  when  handled  by  schools  or  community- wel- 
fare committees,  and  where  all  private  commercialism  is  eliminated. 
The  proceeds,  if  admission  is  charged,  must  all  be  devoted  to  public- 
welfare  purposes.  Fortunately  most  of  the  makers  of  standard  ma- 
chines give  special  educational  terms  and  prices  to  schools,  hence  the 
cost  of  a  suitable  outfit  need  not  be  a  serious  problem. 

A  list  of  stereopticons  and  one  of  motion-picture  machines  ap- 
proved by  the  bureau  is  available  to  those  contemplating  installing  a 
machine.  School  authorities  are  advised  to  get  catalogues  from  all 
these  concerns  and  make  careful  investigation  in  the  light  of  indi- 
vidual needs,  such  as  kind  of  light  necessary,  whether  to  be  used  in 
the  country  or  for  experimental  work,  etc.,  before  deciding  upon  what 
to  purchase,  advising  with  the  bureau  on  doubtful  questions. 

FIREPROOF  BOOTH  REQUIRED. 

The  rules  of  the  underwriters  and  the  Industrial  Commission,  as 
well  as  ordinary  precaution,  prescribe  that  a  motion-picture  machine 
must  be  housed  in  a  fireproof  booth,  constructed  of  metal,  asbestos, 
or  concrete.  Inasmuch  as  most  school  assembly  rooms  can  not  spare 
floor  space  for  such  a  purpose,  it  has  been  found  expedient  for  that 
and  other  reasons  to  place  the  booth  against  the  rear  wall,  partly 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Specifications  of  a  booth  which  has  re- 
ceived the  O.  K.  of  the  Industrial  Commission  are  furnished  by  the 
bureau.    Often  the  booth  can  be  built  by  the  class  in  manual  training. 

SLIDES   AND   FILMS   IN   SCHOOLS   v.   IN   COMMUNITY   MEETINGS. 

It  must  here  be  repeated  that  slides  and  films  are  sent  out  by  the 
bureau  in  response  to  two  needs — one  the  strictly  pedagogical  need 
for  classroom  instruction,  and  the  other  to  meet  the  less  technical, 
yet  none  the  less  educational  purpose  of  instructing  and  edifying 
the  whole  people  of  the  oommunity  thixjugh  lecture  sets  of  slides 
and  through  films  on  travel  and  welfare  subjects,  etc.  We  are  fast 
giving  up  the  notion  that  motion  pictures  mean  nothing  but 
"  movies,"  and  have  gotten  away  from  the  old  idea  of  a  "  magic- 
lantern  show  " ;  and  we  are  now  realizing  that  both  have  immense 
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educational  possibilities.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  greatest  good 
in  either  classroom  or  assembly  hall,  however,  they  must  be  handled 
and  discussed  and  explained  by  one  who  has  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  their  contents.  The  class  approach  to  the  study 
of  a  topic  through  the  aid  of  slides  or  motion-picture  films  should  be 
esswtttially  the  same  as  a  laboratory  exercise  in  science.  The  exer- 
cise should  have  for  its  aim  the  teaching  of  a  certain  truth  or  trutte. 
Particular  observations  should  be  made  by  the  pupil,  and  clearly 
and  accurately  reported  by  him.  Some  conclusion  or  generalization 
should  follow.  In  oUier  words,  tisual  insUntction  should  be  reduced 
to  a  pedagogical  method.  These  statements  refer  to  the  use  of  lan- 
tern slides  for  formal  classroom  instructions  or  of  pictures  in  any 
form  for  individual  study,  rather  than  to  their  use  as  a  means  of 
general  community  instruction  or  edificati(HL 

The  bureau  has  prepared,  with  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
university  faculty,  manuscript  readings  and  descriptive  notes  to 
accompany  the  slides  and  films.  These  readings  and  notes  and  film 
assemblies  are  stenciled  and  printed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide every  borrower  with  a  full  series  of  manuscripts,  covering  all 
the  slide  sets  and  films  scheduled  for  his  use  throughout  the  year. 
The  readings  are  provided  with  copious  libi'ary  references  and  are 
intended  merely  as  a  basis  for  study  and  preparation  on  the  part  of 
fhe  one  who  uses  the  slides  or  gives  the  illustrated  lecture.  He  is 
urged  to  draw  abundantly  upon  the  local  library  for  additional  help, 
the  package  library  department  of  the  university  extension  division, 
the  State  Free  Library  Commission,  and  upon  governmental  depart- 
ments for  bulletins,  reports,  etc.  Tlie  whole  idea,  in  short,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  advice  to 
borrowers,  sent  out  by  the  bureau : 

Have  the  lectures  given  in  your  school  or  8<»cial  center  or  other  imlividual 
place  of  meeting,  resorting  to  public  halls  or  theaters  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

Select  carefully,  after  looking  over  the  whole  school  and  community,  the 
person  best  fitted  by  natural  endowment  and  by  interest  in  the  subject  to 
handle  and  deliver  the  lecture  and  discuss  the  films.  The  principal  of  the 
school  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  he  does  not  engage  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  people,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  community 
at  large  in  this  direction.  To  illustrate:  There  is  doubtless  some  one  person 
In  your  town  who  is  more  or  less  an  authority  on  dairy  cattle  and  dairying. 
Let  him  have  the  manuscript  on  that  subject ;  urge  him  to  eollect  aU  material 
possible  (every  manuscript  has  a  list  of  references  at  the  close),  then  study 
the  lecture,  assimilate  it,  work  in  his  own  exi^eriences,  discuss  it  with  his 
neighbors,  etc..  so  that  finally  he  will  speak  with  authority,  and  w^ill  not 
simply  read  in  a  parrotlike  way  a  lecture  somebody  else  has  written.  Tills 
suggestion  applies  most  vitally  to  aU  the  lectures  in  the  series.  You  can 
soon  have  half  the  community  not  only  going  to  school  but  contributing  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  educational  advancement  of  its  citizens. 
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And  wtiy  should  not  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  the  school  frequently 
call  in  other  scholars  of  the  comnmnity  to  give  the  school  and  its  patrons 
the  benefit  of  their  studies  and  experiences?  When  the  lecture  on  "American 
Art  and  Artists  "  is  to  be  given,  who  better  to  handle  it  than  the  club  wcMnan 
who  has  studied  the  subject  and  who  has  a  real  enthusiasui  for  art?  What 
more  fittiing  than  to  invite  a  person  who  has  visited  Venice  to  give  that 
lecture,  even  though  he  may  not  be  a  professional  lecturer?  Th^e  is  no  better 
way  to  develop  and  establish  the  community  ^irit.  The  young  and  old 
will  assemble  themselves  together  to  learn  and  to  commune  with  one  another. 
The  results  where  this  plan  has  been  foUowed,  instead  of  one  person's  at- 
tenspting  to  read  in  a  necessarily  indifferent  way  one  lecture  manuscript  after 
another,  have  been  more  than  gratifying.  It  is  a  working  scheme  that  should 
be  practiced  wherever  the  service  is  received.  But  it  is  not  a  scheme  that 
can  be  made  automatic.  Its  direction  calls  for  a  man  or  woman  or  committee 
with  a  vision,  and  with  executive  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  with  willingness 
to  devote  time  and  enthusiasm  and  unremitting  effort  to  necessary  details. 

RURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  made  by  the  high  schools, 
the  county  superintendents,  the  county  agricultural  agents,  and  the 
State-  graded  schools  for  opportunities  to  use  educational  slides  and 
films  in  neighboring  country  schools,  every  borrower,  whether  on  the 
routing  circuits  or  receiving  special  service,  is  permitted  to  retain 
j>ossession  of  a  package  for  at  least  one  week,  and  longer  if  needed. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  members  of  the  high-school  teaching  force 
to  cooperate  in  extending  this  service  to  rural  schools  and  communi- 
ties in  a  most  effective  way.  The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  uni- 
versity has  assisted  the  bureau  in  collecting  and  organizing  sets  of 
slides  and  films  of  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  rural  communi- 
ties. This  phase  of  university  extension  work  is  becoming  more 
and  more  active. 

In  order  to  receive  the  slide  and  film  service  from  this  bureau  it 
is  necessary  for  all  borrowers  to  fill  out  and  sign  an  application  form. 
This  form  contains  in  detail  the  rules  and  conditions  under  which 
tlie  service  may  be  enjoyed,  as  follows : 

1.  As  the  service  is  free,  suM>orted  by  the  State,  its  use  in  the  community 
must  be  free — not  commercialized  In  any  way.  Some  exceptions  are  made,  as 
when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  service  to  pur- 
chase a  machine,  to  raise  money  for  welfare  work,  as  playground  apparatus, 
etc.;  bnt  each  case  of  that  sort  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  application, 
and  Is  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits. 

2.  Borrowers  are  required  to  pay  trans9)ortation  char§:es. 

3.  The  slide  and  film  service  must  not  he  made  a  feature  of  a  local  motion- 
picture  show,  but  must  be  independent  of  all  alliances  or  combinations. 

4.  Routinff  or  circuit  nervice  will  be  extended  only  to  schools  equipped  to 
use  it ;  i.  e»,  this  tji^e  of  service  can  not  be  used  regularly  in  a  motion-picture 
theater. 

5.  An  annual  registration  fee  of  $7  for  either  slide  or  film  service,  and  ^12 
for  both  films  and  slides  is  payable  in  advance.  This  fee  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rental  charge,  but  is  to  pay  incidental  expenses  of  the  service.    The  fee 
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entitles  the  subscriber  to  unlimited  borrowing  for  one  year,  not  only  on  the 
circuits  selectefi,  but  direct  from  the  bureau,  and  at  any  time  throughout  the 
12  uionths.  Those  not  desiring  circuit  service  will  pay  $5  annually  for  slides 
or  films,  or  $7  for  both. 

6.  Borrowers  are  required  to  pay  cost  of  repair  or  replacement  of  slides 
l)roIcen  or  lost,  or  films  lost  or  damaged,  while  in  their  possession. 

7.  Shipment  must  be  made  promptly  on  dates  set  forth  in  shipping  schedule. 
Expense  due  to  failure  to  make  correct  shipment,  and  on  time,  will  be  charged 
to  the  Iwirrower  responsible  for  the  error. 

8.  Detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  slides  and  films  when  received  and 
when  forwarded  is  to  be  mailed  to  the  bureau  when  shipment  is  made,  Whea 
propel*  report  is  not  made,  any  breakage  or  film  damage  reported  by  the  next 
borrower,  if  on  circuit,  will  be  charged  to  the  one  failing  to  report. 

The  bureau  offers  to  the  schools  and  communities  of  the  State 
other  material  for  use  in  illustrative  teaching,  including — 

(a)  Photographic  prints,  post  cards,  stereoscopic  views,  educa- 
tional pictures  clipped  from  magazines,  etc. 

(6)  Cabinet  collections. — There  is  a  large  amount  of  material  of 
this  kind,  not  bulky  or  difficult  to  prepare  and  transport,  but  more 
or  less  inaccessible  to  the  average  teacher.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  department  of  economic  entomology,  a  number  of  cases  of 
injurious  insects  have  been  placed  in  service.  These  sets  are  sent  out 
on  special  application. 

(c)  Microscope  slides. — Sets  of  microscope  slides  on  botany  and  for 
use  in  the  study  of  human  anatomy  are  now  ready. 

(d)  Wall  pictures. — To  use  in  art  exhibits  for  the  study  of  school- 
room and  home  adornment. 

In  order  to  meet  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  wholesome  films 
of  a  more  popular  character  for  use  in  community  gatherings — films 
which  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  extension  division  to  buy  (most  of 
them,  indeed,  not  purchasable  at  any  price) — arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  leading  producers  whereby  schools  can  secure 
through  the  bureau  some  of  the  best  films — five  or  six  reel  "  fea- 
tures " — as  well  as  certain  slide  sets  at  prices  considerably  below 
what  would  have  to  be  paid  if  obtained  direct  from  the  producers.  A 
special  list  of  such  films  and  slides  is  furnished  upon  application. 

A  room  in  the  university  extension  building  has  been  fitted  up 
and  equipped  with  stereopticons,  motion-picture  machines,  and  pro- 
jection apparatus  of  many  of  the  leading  makes.  Teachers  and  com- 
mittees are  invited  to  come  to  Madison  at  any  time  to  inspect  these 
machines  side  by  side  and  compare  their  respective  merits  with  one 
another.  It  is  also  possible  at  the  same  time  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  visual  instruction  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
university  extension  division  as  well  as  with  the  stock  of  materiaL 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

BuREAx;  OF  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  ff,  1920. 

Sir:  From  time  to  time,  and  particularly  within  the  last  few 
decades,  a  large  number  of  educators  and  intelligent  critics  of  educa- 
tion from  other  countries  have  visited  and  studied  our  American 
schools,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  information  and 
ideas  as  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  their  country.  Many  of  these  have  made  reports  to  their  home 
governments  containing  much  valuable  criticism  of  our  schools  from 
their  points  of  view.  The  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  for  pub- 
lication as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  consists  of  extracts 
from  these  reports  so  organized  and  arranged  as  to  enable  the 
American  reader  to  get  the  largest  possible  value  from  them  at  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort.  The  comment  on  the  criticism  by  the 
author  of  the  manuscript,  Mr.  AY.  J.  Osbum,  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  gives  a  fair  and  helpful  in- 
terpretation of  these  criticisms. 

It  is  always  good  to  be  able  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  The 
criticisms  and  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  these  intelligent  ob 
servers  of  American  schools  and  educational  processes  will  be  es- 
pecially helpful  at  this  time  when  all  our  educational  theories  and 
practices  are  undergoing  severe  criticism  at  home  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  reconstruct  them  to  meet  the  new  and  growing  needs  of  our 
democratic  society.  This  bulletin  will,  I  feel  sure,  constitute  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  late  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
playing,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  leading  pai-t  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  ideals.  From  a  small  beginning  in  1776,  the 
Nation  has  grown  to  vast  dimensions.  At  first  the  little  democracy, 
henmied  in  by  two  great  oceans  and  busy  with  the  conquest  of  the 
wilderness,  had  little  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  world. 
Entangling  alliances  with  Europe  were  avoided,  and  our  country 
was  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  Our  experience  in  self-govern- 
ment appealed  strongly,  however,  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  constant  stream  of  immigrants,  which  represented  the 
most  vital  elements  of  European  life  and  civilization,  kept  pouring 
in  upon  our  shores.  As  the  struggle  for  existence  became  less  acute, 
as  means  of  transportation  were  improved  and  as  new  inventions 
were  discovered,  the  isolation  of  America  diminished.  The  culmina- 
tion of  the  process  came  during  the  war  witli  Germany.  Hence- 
forth the  United  States,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  must  take  its 
place  as  a  leader  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  social  reorganization  which  the  war  has  made  nec- 
essary. Such  a  task  requires  an  accurate  balance  between  social 
stability  and  social  progress. 

Social  stability  is  the  result  of  cherishing  old  ideals,  while  social 
progress  can  come  only  through  a  diversity  of  viewpoint.  Truth  is 
many-sided.  No  one  nation  can  see  all  sides  of  it,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  judgments  from  representatives  of  several  countries  contri- 
butes greatly  to  clearness  of  vision.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  and 
advantageous  to  know  what  other  nations  think  of  us.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  gather  this  information  with  reference  to 
our  educational  system. 

In  such  a  task  certain  limitations  are  necessarily  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  the  evidence  is  based  largely  upon  individual  opinions, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  our  critics,  unfamiliar  as  they 
are  with  the  details  of  our  national  life,  are  wron<2:  in  the  inferences 
which  they  draw.  Xone  of  them  can  possibly  understand  us  thor- 
oughly, and  most  of  them  base  their  judgments  upon  what  they  saw 
during  relatively  short  visits  in  this  country  which  were  of  necessity 
restricted  to  local  and  sometimes  atypical  areas.    Nothing  approach- 
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ing  a  scientific  survey  of  conditions  as  they  exist  here  has  ever  been 
attempted  by  foreign  visitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  true  that  individual  opinions  will 
vary,  the  central  tendencies  of  two  hundred  such  observers  is  likely 
to  be  near  the  truth.  The  local  character  of  the  observations  is 
largely  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  underlying  ideals  and 
methods  of  procedure  have  been  fairly  constant  everywhere.  Thus 
while  few  of  the  visitors  got  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  States,  the 
localities  which  they  did  visit  are  in  a  large  measure  representative 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  quotations  have  been  restricted  so  as 
to  include  only  the  opinions  of  highly  qualified  men  and  women 
who  were  occupying  important  positions  as  educators  in  their  own 
countries.  Many  of  them  were  representatives  delegated  by  their 
governments  to  study  our  educational  system.  The  most  extensive 
body  of  criticism  is  the  Report  of  the  Mosely  Education  Commission, 
which  was  sent  from  England  with  instructions  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  our  commercial  prosperity  has  been  due  to  our  educational 
system.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  our  universities  comes  from  French 
university  professors  who  have  done  exchange  work  in  this  country, 
while  a  particularly  valuable  type  of  criticism  is  given  by  three  men 
who  came  as  immigrants  and  have  remained  in  the  United  States 
as  educators. 

^liile  the  documents  which  have  been  studied  are  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  those  produced  by  French,  English,  and  German  ob- 
servers, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ideals  of  these  three  coun- 
tries are  typical  to  a  large  degree  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  western 
world. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  background  upon  which  the 
observers  based  their  criticisms.  This  has  seemed  advisable  on  the 
theory  that  the  criticism  given  would  naturally  center  around  those 
features  of  our  system  which  were  markedly  better  or  at  least  mark- 
edly different  from  the  corresponding  features  in  the  native  country 
of  the  person  giving  the  observations. 

An  effort  lias  also  been  made  to  show  the  growth  of  our  system 
during  the  i^eriod  since  1850  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  criticism.  A 
bibliography  of  works  cited  in  the  text  is  appended  to  this  bulletin. 
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The  educational  system  of  any  nation  is  closely  related  to  the 
ideals  of  that  nation.  Therefore,  all  who  would  understand  Ameri- 
can education  must  study  American  ideals;  and  all  criticism  of 
American  education  must  be  considered  in  the  light,  both  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  of  the  ideals  of  the  nation  which  is  represented  in  the 
criticism.  The  ideals  upon  which  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion rests  are  well  portrayed  in  the  work  of  De  Tocqueville,  pro- 
vided some  allowances  are  made  for  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  his  time.  The  keynote  of  his  criticism  is  the  assumption  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  in  every  respect.  While  this  assumption 
is  unwarranted,  his  work  is  valuable  because  he  enumerates  certain 
ideals  of  democracy  which  he  proceeds  to  explain  in  terms  of  his 
fundamental  thesis.  Furthermore,  this  principle  of  equality,  at 
least  in  its  political  sense  is  still  looked  upon  as  fimdamental  in 
democratic  nations.  De  Tocqueville  ([24]  *  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I)  sum- 
marizes A^merican  philosophy  as  follows: 

To  erade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit  of  family  maxima,  class  opinions, 
and  to  some  degree  of  national  prejudices.  To  accept  tradition  only  aa  a 
means  of  information  and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better.  To  seelc  the  reason  of  things  for  oneself  and 
in  oneself  alone;  to  tend  to  results  without  being  bound  to  means,  and  to 
aim  at  substance  through  form. 

According  to  De  Tocqueville,  American  belief  in  equality  leads  to 
a  lack  of  regard  for  ancestors,  since  ancestral  opinions  and  methods 
of  procedure  are  based  upon  an  intelligence  and  knowledge  which  is 
in  no  way  superior  to  that  possessed  by  those  who  belong  to  the 
present  generation.  The  idea  of  equality  leads  also  to  better  ac- 
quaintance among  men  since  social  barriers  do  not  exist.  Each  man 
feels  that  his  own  opinion  is  as  good  as  that  of  his  neighbor,  and 
each  man  tends  to  decide  things  for  himself.  Expert  authority  is 
looked  upon  with  disfavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  span  of  human 
life  is  so  short  and  time  is  so  fleeting  that  no  one  man  can  think  out 
all  things  for  himself.  The  best  that  he  can  do  is  to  assume  most 
of  the  things  which  he  believes  and  build  his  own  thought  system 

*  Tlie  DQml>erH  In  brackets  thronghoat  the  text  refer  to  the  numbered  Items  of  the 
bibliography. 
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upon  that  basis.  It  thus  happens  that  amid  the  utmost  diversity 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental beliefs  which  are  present  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  and 
in  the  cabin  of  every  pioneer.  Like-mindedness  and  individualism 
exist  side  by  side,  the  one  leading  toward  stability  and  the  other 
toward  change.  To  establish  a  proper  balance  between  these  two 
forces  is  the  problem  of  government,  as  it  exists  in  every  form  of 
human  society.  If  it  is  assumed  that  men  are  not  equal  politically, 
it  follows  that  the  small  social  class  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
best  and  the  fittest  must  rule  while  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
compelled,  by  force  or  indoctrination,  to  follow\  This  idea  was  held 
by  many  of  the  colonists  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
The  people  who  lived  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  early  days 
were  suspicious  of  popular  government  while  the  pioneers  who  had 
pressed  inward  were  generally  in  favor  of  a  more  popular  form  of 
control.  The  present  Constitution  represents  a  compromise  between 
these  two  opposing  points  of  view.  The  principle  of  equality  em- 
erged slowly  and  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  political  equality 
even  has  been  fully  recognized. 

The  democratic  conception  of  government  which  finally  prevailed 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  equality.  It  places  the  sovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  more 
intelligence  in  a  number  of  men  united  than  in  any  single  individual 
and  that  the  number  of  legislators  and  voters  is  more  important 
than  their  quality.  It  also  follows  that  the  interests  of  the  many 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  few.  All  of  this  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  guiding  principles  of  despotic  societies.  As  a  natural 
result  we  find  marked  evidences  of  lack  of  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy in  most  of  the  criticisms  coming  from  autocratic  countries 
like  Geimany,  while  critics  from  democratic  England  understand 
us  quite  well. 

A  further  outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  of  equality,  according  to  De 
Tocqueville,  is  the  conception  of  the  "  indefinite  perfectibility  of 
man."  In  aristocracies  the  essential  characteristic  is  the  idea  of 
class.  The  limits  to  which  any  individual  may  improve  are  defi- 
nitely fixed  within  the  social  stratum  of  wliich  he  is  a  member. 
Within  those  limits  he  can  rise  but  not  beyond  them.  In  democratic 
societies,  in  theory  at  least,  no  limit  of  improvement  is  recognized. 
Xo  condition  is  looked  upon  as  a  final  state.  There  is  always  a  pos- 
sibility of  further  activity  and  further  growth.  Whatever  is  done  is 
looked  upon  only  as  a  makeshift  which  shall  serve  its  purpose  only 
until  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  is  discovered.  This  doctrine 
likewise  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  early  days.  Politically, 
the  struggle  centered  around  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
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Constitution.  In  this  conflict  the  forces  favoring  stability  prevailed 
to  such  an  eictent  that  it  is  still  quite  difficult  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution. The  tendency,  however,  has  been  in  general  toward  the 
policy  of  loose  constructionism. 

De  Tocqueville  was  also  strongly  impressed  with  the  rather  pro- 
nounced tendency  of  America  toward  mediocrity.  He  is  inclined 
to  attribute  the  cause  of  this  to  our  boundless  economic  opportunity. 
He  thinks  that  supernormal  achievement  is  largely  the  result  of 
meditation  and  leisure,  but  the  economic  opportunity  is  so  great 
that  few  Americans  have  time  to  meditate  long  enough  to  get  inter- 
ested in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  practical 
application  of  truth  and  in  the  discovery  of  principles  of  immediate 
practical  utility  the  Americans  excel.  Hence  we  find  great  Ameri- 
can inventors,  but  almost  no  great  scholars,  poets,  artists,  or  authors. 

Seventy  years  after  De  Tocqueville's  work  was  published,  Hugo 
Miinsterberg  wrote  a  statement  of  another  ideal  which  is  back  of  the 
American  Constitution.    He  says  ([68],  p.  457) : 

The  end  of  aU  social  striving  [In  America]  is  the  happiness  of  individuals. 
That  is  positivism — reality  based  upon  that  whl<A  is. 

Contrasting  this  with  idealism  based  upon  what  ought  to  be,  he 
writes  : 

The  first  phUosophy  assumes  that  the  purpose  of  man  is  to  be  pleased,  the 
second,  that  his  purpose  is  to  do  his  duty.  Knowletlge  is  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  individuals  bat  for  the  realization  of  ideals. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  American  ideals  had  their 
origin  in  the  philosophy  of  enlightenment  which  centered  in  France 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  believes  that 
the  meaning  of  life  lies  not  in  the  greatest  pleasure  for  the  greatest 
number  but  in  the  realization  of  eternal  ideals.  What  Munster- 
berg  calls  the  greatest  pleasure  for  the  greatest  number  is  evidently 
the  same  thing  which  De  Tocque^-ille  calls  the. "love  of  easy  access 
and  present  enjoyment,''  and  which  he  classes  as  a  secondary  char* 
acteristic  due  to  environment.  Instances  are  plentiful  which  go 
to  show  that  the  American  people  are  capable  of  sacrificing  their 
love  of  present  enjoyment  and  can  achieve  notable  success  in  the 
realization  of  ideals.  The  conflict  between  the  two  viewpoints, 
however,  is  none  the  less  a  real  one  and  is  the  key  to  one  phase  of 
American  education  which  will  be  considered  further  in  later 
chapters. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Miinsterberg  says  nothing  about  equality. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  term  is  foreign  to  German 
thought  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  science  since  De 
Tocqueville's  day  has  proved  that  men  are  not  created  equal.  It 
has  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  state  our  pliilosophy  in  more 
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modem  terms.  The  best  effort  toward  such  a  statement  by  a  foreign 
critic  is  that  of  Shadwell  ([83],  p.  379) :  "The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  national  education  in  America  is  equalit}'  of  opportunity 
and  grows  out  of  the  American  democratic  spirit.'*  He  thinks  that 
the  school  is  the  chief  stronghold  and  perhaps  the  last  hope  of  this 
spirit  because,  "  the  home  and  church  are  visibly  disintegrating  and 
the  State  *  ♦  ♦  well — no  one  pretends  that  public  life  any  more 
than  private  is  moving  toward  the  ideal  of  democracy."  The  truth 
is.  of  course,  that  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  almost  as  im- 
possible as  the  older  doctrine  of  equality.  Yet  the  American  people 
stand  for  it  and  strive  toward  it  as  an  ideal.  Shadwell  believes  that 
they  look  to  the  school  with  faith  and  hope  tempered  with  no  little 
misgiving.  Thus  the  school  comes  to  be  identified  with  democracy, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  cause  of  the  keen  interest  in  education, 
which  is  the  thing  that  is  commented  upon  by  practically  every  for- 
eigner who  visits  our  country. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  education  is  such  a  promi- 
nent element  in  the  criticism  of  so  great  a  number  of  foreign  critics 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  evidence  they  produce  to  show  that 
America  has  such  an  interest,  and  has  it  to  such  an  unusual  degree. 
The  critics  themselves  seem  to  consider  this  point  important  and 
several  of  them  have  gone  into  the  matter  in  some  detail.  The  most 
important  type  of  evidence  presented  is  the  amoimt  of  money  spent 
upon  education,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  According  to  our  critics,  America  has  the 
finest  and  best-equipped  schoolhouses  in  the  world.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  more  conservative  statements  as  given  by  Wallage  ([88], 
p.  106) : 

Everywhere  one  finds  splendidly  buUt  and  splendidly  planned  ^hooUiouses. 
Each  city,  yes,  each  vlUage — even  the  smallest  in  the  land — vies  with  its  nelgh- 
!)ors  In  the  erection  of  up-to-date  structures,  and  one  seeks  to  surpass  the  other 
in  new  and  more  practical  reforms.  They  gladly  pay  right  large  costs  and  with- 
out a  murmur  give  to  education  more  than  any  other  eountrj*  in  the  world 
*  ♦  ♦.  It  is,  in  Keneral,  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Ameiican  people  to 
appropriate  splendid  sums  of  money  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school- 
houses  and  school  equipment. 

Such  a  statement  becomes  more  significant  when  we  remember  that 
Wallage  is  a  German.  Germany  has  had  better  school  buildings 
than  either  England  or  France,  and  the  Germans  have  been  edu- 
cated to  believe  that  their  country  excels  in  every  respect.  Such  a 
complimentary  criticism  is  rather  unusual  on  the  part  of  a  German 
critic. 

Another  phase  of  American  educational  life  which  has  been 
pointed  to  as  indicative  of  American  l^elief  and  interest  in  education 
is  the  practice  of  giving  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  educational 
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institutions.  This  type  of  activity  seemed  to  appeal  particularly 
to  those  who  visited  this  country  during  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
These  critics  argue  that  wealthy  men  would  not  give  their  money 
to  endow  schools  if  they  did  not  thoroughly  believe  in  the  value  of 
education.  That  business  men  believe  in  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  are  anxious  to  get  university  and  high- 
school  men  to  take  p^ositions  with  them.  The  day  of  the  self-made 
man  is  passing,  and  the  college  and  university  graduates  are  in  great 
demand.  The  business  man  feels  that  the  schools  are  giving  a  train- 
ing which  helps  to  prepare  his  employees  for  their  work. 

Such  belief  in  education  is  not  confined  to  those  who  are  wealthy. 
It  shows  itself  as  a  general  tendency  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  local 
communities  are  glad  to  vote  generous  taxes  for  school  support. 
More  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  men  who  own  property  and 
have  no  children  ai-e,  nevertheless,  willing  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to 
educate  the  children  of  other  people.  To  many  of  our  critics  the 
free  school  system,  especially  the  free  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities based  upon  local  taxation  imposed  by  the  people  upon  them- 
selves, seem  nothing  less  than  a  marvel.  They  argue  that  such  a 
practice  can  be  explained  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  profound  belief 
of  all  the  people  in  the  value  of  education.* 

Our  visitors  are  also  strongly  impressed  by  the  sacrifices  which 
are  made  by  both  parents  and  pupils  in  order  that  the  latter  may  re- 
main in  school.  The  idea  of  parents  willingly  denying  themselves 
the  luxuries  of  life  in  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children  is  to  them  an  enigma.  Still  more  strange  to  them  is  the 
fact  that  boys  and  even  girls  will  and  can  "  work  their  way  "  while 
in  school.  Part  of  their  bewilderment  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  caste  system  is  largely  missing  in  this  country.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to  wait  upon  tables,  wash  windows, 
and  perform  the  types  of  unskilled  labor  which  is  performed  in 
Europe  only  by  the  servant  class  and  still  retain  the  respect  and 
even  the  admiration  of  their  fellow  students.  The  foreigners  can 
explain  this  only  in  terms  of  a  popular  belief  in  education  and  the 
general  principle  of  equality.  Such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  it  is  argued  that  it  must  be  due  to  principles  and  be- 
liefs which  are  unique.  The  interest  of  the  young  in  education  is 
shown  also  by  the  tremendous  increase  of  attendance  at  high  schools 
of  all  kinds  and  in  the  marked  growth  in  the  number  of  such  insti- 
tutions. The  large  attendance  at  evening  schools  is  also  mentioned 
in  this  connection. 

»  It  Is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  oar  visitors  have  not  realized  the  long  struggle  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  this  condition  about.  The  policy  of  free  education,  par- 
ticularly on  the  secondary  level,  hos  met  with  strong  opposition.  But  even  so.  the  battle 
has  been  won,  and  In  this  respect  America  is  In  advance  of  the  nations  of  Ehirope. 
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Evidence  of  the  general  belief  in  education  is  also  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  teachers.  They  are  generally  enthusiastic  and  in- 
cUistrious  in  everything  which  leads  toward  improvement.  A  lim- 
ited amount  of  the  criticism  deals  with  our  teachers'  associations. 
For  tfafe)9nost  part  it  is  favorable.     Barneaud  ([3],  p.  21)  says: 

The  work  in  the  association  [N.  E.  A.]  presents  an  interest  more  lively  be- 
ciiuse  membership  in  it  is  optional  only  and  because  its  worlj  is  not  at  aU 
IK)s$ibIe  in  any  other  country. 

Fitch  ([31],  p.  104)  says: 

The  American  National  Educational  Association  is  the  British  Association 
raised  to  the  third  or  fourth  power. 

The  strong  influence  of  the  American  teachers'  organizations  upon 
school  procedure  and  upon  the  public  sentiment  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  unusual  educational  interest  in  education  of  both  teachers  and 
general  public. 

A  further  example  of  such  an  interest  is  said  to  be  furnished  by 
the  amount  and  character  of  our  educational  literature.^ 

The  attendance  of  American  teachers  at  summer  schools  is  also 
a  source  of  wonder  in  this  connection.  They  consider  the  American 
teacher  to  be  thoroughly  awake  and  alive  to  every  means  of  self- 
improvements  Our  visitors  also  note  with  much  approval  the  evi- 
dences of  educational  interest  which  are  shown  in  many  of  our 
daily  papers.  The  existence  of  educational  departments  in  such 
papers  is  looked  upon  as  indubitable  evidence  of  the  general  interest 
in  education  on  the  part  of  the  readers. 

The  American  people  are  not  only  interested  in  education,  but 
they  are  interested  in  the  public  schools.  The  critics  are  impressed 
by  the  frequency  with  which  parents  visit  the  schools,  and  by  the 
number  of  parent-teachers'  associations.  Such  is  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  observers.  But  there  is  a  minority  which  is  in- 
clined to  take  an  opposite  point  of  view. 

The  criticism  of  Langlois  ([51],  p.  128  and  ff.)  is  interesting  m 
this  connection.  AMiile  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  Americans  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  upon  education,  he  doubts  that  this  is  first- 
class  evidence  of  their  interest.     He  points  out  that  while  America 
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Having  denied  that  the  great  educational  endowments  are  due  to 
the  interest  of  the  donors  in  education  he  involves  a  theory  of  his 
own  to  explain  their  motive  in  the  matter.  He  thinks  that  America, 
being  a  young  nation,  is  passing  through  a  stage  of  development 
which  Europe  passed  through  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Then  great  amounts  were  given  to  endow  the  various  re- 
ligious and  educational  foundations,  and  the  motive  was  to  provide 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  donor.  So  in  America  in  a  similar 
stage  of  development  we  find  large  gifts  which  serve  to  construct  a 
monument  to  the  donor  so  that  his  name  will  be  known  and  re- 
membered by  future  generations* 

He  sees  a  similar  parallelism  from  also  another  point  of  view.  The 
time  when  the  educational  foundations  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  being 
established  was  also  the  time  of  beggar  students  who  begged  and 
worked  for  their  living;  so  to-day  in  America,  in  the  most  richly 
endowed  universities,  poor  students  are  compelled  to  work  their  way. 

University  pauperism  (among  students)  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  popular 
entlinsiasm  for  science  as  tlie  mark  of  a  defective  and  barbarous  education. 
For  a  student  to  work  liis  way  may  be  an  honor  to  liim,  but  not  to  tlie  system 
which  forces  him  to  do  it  The  universities  should  provide  scholarships  for  all 
Buch  students  (p.  137). 

The  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  wealthy  would  provide  such 
scholarships  if  they  were  really  interested  in  education.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  practice  of  endowing  schools  is  due  partly  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  wealthy  men  to  imitate  the  nobility  of  Europe,  partly 
to  personal  vanity,  and  mostly  to  obscure  social  forces  which  come  to 
the  surface  and  become  the  symptoms  of  a  certain  stage  of  social 
growth  through  which  each  nation  must  pass.  He  thinks  that  a 
day  will  come  when  the  practice  of  endowing  schools  and  the  pres- 
ence of  pauper  students  will  be  only  memory  in  America. 

Such  a  point  of  view  is  of  interest,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  man 
of  such  high  standing  at  Langlois,  but  it  is  hardly  fit  evidence  for 
the  case  in  point.  It  is  rather  fanciful  to  compare  American  civili- 
zation with  that  of  medieval  Europe  in  such  a  manner.  Some  endow- 
ments may  have  been  due  partly  to  personal  vanity,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  due  to  a  desire  to  imitate  the  nobility 
of  Europe.  But  even  with  these  admissions,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  our  wealthy  men  have  not  been  interested  in  education. 
The  presence  of  poor  students  is  not  good  evidence,  because  many  of 
these  students  prefer  to  work  their  way,  and  it  may  even  be  best 
for  them  to  do  so.  In  order  to  prove  the  point  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  wealthy  men  are  unwilling  to  help  such 
students.  Langlois  has  clearly  failed  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
America  in  this  connection.  America  believes  that  all  who  are 
really  worthy  of  a  higher  education  will  possess  the  initiative  and 
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energy  to  get  it  in  spite  of  financial  handicaps.  In  recent  times, 
however,  the  unequal  distribution  of  Vealth  and  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  are  developing  a  new  side  to  the  question.  The  United 
States  must  soon  face  the  question  as  to  whether  as  a  nation  it  can 
afford  to  allow  highly  intelligent  young  people  to  work  under  such 
a  handicap.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  such  a  policy  involves 
a  dangerous  waste  in  the  country's  most  precious  resources.  The  day 
is  surely  approaching  when  worthy  students  will  be  educated  at 
public  expense. 

Several  critics  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  a  curious  anomaly 
in  connection  with  American  interest  in  education.  Grasby  ([371, 
p.  23)  says: 

It  is  odd.  I  think,  that  •  •  •  in  the  National  City,  grand  in  its  pro- 
pi>rtions,  with  its  marble  edifices,  its  palatial  and  samptuous  offices,  unsur- 
Iiassed  by  those  of  any  capital  in  the  world,  the  Just  pride  of  over  60  millions 
of  the  freest  people  under  the  gun  ♦  *  *  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
I)eriuitted  to  be  the  worst  accommodated  of  any  Government  department. 

In  regard  to  our  lack  of  a  national  university,  he  says: 

To  disregard  the  fervent  wishes  and  wise  admonitions  of  noble  men,  while 
employing  sculptors*  aid  to  pei-petuate  their  memories,  to  march  in  triumphal 
procession  and  listen  to  fervid  orations  In  honor  of  their  doings  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  for  the  remaining  364  days  of  the  year  pay  no  lieed  to  their 
advice  is  so  unlilce  the  usual  practical  wisdom  of  tlie  American  T»eople  that  such 
an  exception  Is  the  more  remarkable. 

Here  again  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
The  real  cause  of  the  condition  which  Grasby  points  out  is  the  fear 
of  bureaucracy  and  of  domination  by  central  authority.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  interested  in  education,  but  not  in  centralized  control. 

The  conclusion  growing  out  of  the  combined  criticisms  seems  to 
be  that  the  American  people  have  a  very  general  and  very  unusual 
interest  in  education^  but  that  it  manifests  itself  unevenly  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  unwise,  or  at  least  inequitable.  The  reason  for  this 
lack  of  equity  is  not  suggested.  Possibly  it  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  not  yet  fully  conscious  of 
their  educational  philosophy.  They  have  strong  beliefs,  but  these 
beliefs  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  rationalization.  Public 
sentiment  is  not  yet  fully  awakened,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Doubtless  there  are  still  remnants  of  the  laissez  faire  policy 
in  some  places.  On  the  wliole,  America  believes  in  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  but  many  of  our  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  full  implications  of  that  term.  Interest  in  education  is  often 
present,  while  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  is  still 
lacking.  There  is  a  more  or  less  blind  impulse  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but   rational  aims  and  conscious  guiding   principles  are   needed. 
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American  educational  procedure  is  still  in  the  making.  It  has  many 
imperfections,  but  it  is  free  to  grow  and  improve.  With  growth  in 
centralized  control  and  improved  means  of  communication,  injus- 
tice in  educational  affairs  will  gradually  disappear. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  profound  interest  in  education,  what 
are  the  causes  which  lie  back  of  it?  Langlois  ([51],  p.  99)  suggests 
the  following: 

(1)  A  general  realization  that  a  people  who  govern  themselves  must  be  e<lu- 
catecL 

(2)  The  necessity  of  education  in  the  assimilation  of  foreign  jieople. 

(3)  The  idea  that  each  person  has  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 

(4)  The  effort  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  caste  system. 

Hausknecht  ([42],  p.  1)  in  this  connection  mentions,  (5)  "The  un- 
bounded possibilities  which  each  individual  in  America  possesses." 
Barclay,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  398)  gives,  (6)  "The  desire 
to  insure  adaptability." 

Buisson  ([10],  p.  1)  mentions,  (7)  "The  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism." 

All  of  these  causes  fit  in  well  with  the  outlines  of  American  phi- 
losophy as  given  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  doctrine  of  equality 
involves  universal  suffrage,  which  in  turn  necessitates  a  general  edu- 
cation for  all,  if  it  is  to  be  safe.  While  the  doctrine  of  individual 
perfectibility  calls  for  provisions  that  will  enable  each  person  to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  opportunities,  the  "tendency  to  seek  the 
reason  of  things  in  one's  self  and  for  one's  self  alone,"  is  the  essence 
of  Protestantism. 

These  causes  are  typical  of  those  given  by  other  critics  and  they 
imply  all  that  is  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Ravenhill  ([72],  p. 
407)  prefers  to  state  the  first  one  in  terms  of  general  welfare,  which 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  doctrine  of  positivism.  The  same  critic 
states  the  third  cause  in  the  more  modem  term  of  "  self-realization." 
Schmidhofer  ([82],  p.  46)  summarizes  American  interest  in  educa- 
tion by  saying : 

The  conviction  has  developed  that  for  the  schools  and  the  ycmth  the  best  is 
just  good  enough,  while  in  many  localities  of  the  Old  Worltl  the  idea  prevails 
that  for  the  schools  the  worst  is  too  good. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  American  interest  and  belief  in  educa- 
tion, several  critics  notice  an  unusual  type  of  eneigy  and  enterprise. 
Rathbone,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ( [66] ,  p.  256) .  says : 

I  was  much  struclc  with  the  energj',  enterprise,  boundless  hopefulness,  con- 
sciousness of  power,  resourcefulness,  adaptability,  and  above  all  rapidity  and 
decision  of  the  people  with  which  they  endeavor  to  supply  deficiencies  and  meet 
modem  requirements. 
60979»— 21 2 
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In  comparing  the  education  of  America  with  that  of  Germany  and 
England,  Sadler  ([78],  p.  457)  says: 

There  is  a  wonderful  keenness  and  "go''  in  American  education.  Germany 
can  not  rival  America  in  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of  Ameri- 
can life  which  permeates  American  schools  and  makes  men  and  hoys  more 
adaptable  tlian  they  are  here  (in  England).  We  get  into  grooves  more  than 
the  Americans  do  and  stick  there.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  German  has  methodical  per- 
severance, scientific  precision,  and  patient  forethought;  the  American,  unrest- 
ing activity,  brilliant  dash,  and  intellectual  ingenuity. 

Some  of  our  critics  think  that  we  have  too  much  energy.  They 
see  a  tendency  toward  hurrying  which  is  objectionable.  Mark  ( [66] , 
p.  258)  believes  that  American  educators  should  infuse  all  the  pulse- 
steadying  influences  which  they  command  into  the  schools  as  an  offset 
to  the  restless  individuality.  Papillon  ([66],  p.  246)  sees  an  Ameri- 
can inventiveness  and  energy  which  England  does  not  possess,  but 
calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  hurry  and  overpressure. 

Rowley  ([66],  p.  345)  thinks  that  solid  education  and  workman- 
ship are  suffering  from  the  same  cause. 

As  a  result,  the  products  in  the  arts  and  crafts  lack  real  originality  in  de- 
sign, in  ornament,  in  anything  where  the  hrain  and  hand  and  higher  emotions 
work  together.     •     *     *     Raw  utility  comes  into  glaring  evidence. 

All  of  this  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  American  tendency 
toward  achievement  rather  than  toward  meditation.  Energy  and 
enterprise  are  invaluable,  but  like  all  other  good  things  they  may  be 
overdone.  There  is  always  danger  that  what  is  gained  in  speed 
may  be  lost  in  power.  One  problem  of  American  education  is  to 
guard  against  a  misuse  of  the  tremendous  power  which  resides  in 
our  people. 

Like  all  other  forces  it  must  be  controlled  and  guided  if  it  is  to 
be  useful. 

ASSIMILATING  THE  IMMIGRANT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  our  education  as  shown  in 
the  criticisms  is  our  success  in  assimilating  the  immigrant.  All 
agree  that  the  schools  are  the  great  agencies  which  are  achieving 
this  wonderful  result.  The  German  critic  is  particularly  interested 
in  this  part  of  our  educational  achievement.  In  general  the  German 
would  much  prefer  to  have  the  German  immigrant  keep  up  his 
mother  tongue  and  preserve  his  home  traditions.  He  seems  to  lament 
and  almost  envy  our  success  in  the  Americanization  of  the  German. 
His  criticism  is  almost  a  complaint.  Thus  Walther  ([89]  p.  22), 
who  is  particularly  unsympathetic  toward  American  ideals,  says: 

It  is  won<lerful  that  in  spite  of  all  the  different  races  which  the  immigrants  rep- 
resent they  are  in  a  short  time  welded  together  in  the  great  melting  pot  into  a 
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unified  mass,  nnd  very  shortb^  feel  themselves  to  be  free  Americans.  In  a  cor- 
respondinjsly  short  time  they  also  come  to  look  upon  the  English  lancruage  as 
their  mother  tou^e. 

Other  German  critics  seem  to  feel  that  this  process  can  not  be  real. 
I.«obner    ([58],  p.    15)    says: 

All  the  hosts  of  polyglot  immigrants  be<*ome  weldeil  in  ai  very  short  time  Into 
a  people  which  is»  at  least  outwardly,  homogeneous. 

Griebsch  ([39],  p.  598)  wonders  if  a  national  consciousness  can 
really  be  built  up  in  such  a  conglomerate  of  races.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  result  is  possible  because — 

America  offers  freedom  in  Its  business,  social,  political,  and  religious  sense  to 
the  immigrants  from  every  nation.  The  key  to  tlie  system  is  a  free  i>eopie  in 
a   free  country*. 

Klemm([48],  p.  40)  thinks  that  the  American  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation as  nationalization  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  immigrants. 
He  believes  that  the — 

Anglo-Americans  were  not  at  first  conscious  of  this  task.  For  200  years  the 
colonists  neglected  the  schools  •  ♦  ♦.  Only  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  they  recognize  the  part  wliicli  the  srhools  were  to  play  in  tlie  as- 
similating process  *  *  *.  The  social  equality  of  all  the  pupils,  rich  and 
poor,  commended  itself  to  the  immigrants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  European  class  prejudice.  In  short,  the  schools  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  immigrant  and  kept  it. 

The  nationalization  process  assumes  still  greater  importance  when 
we  recall  with  Buisson  ([10],  p.  4)  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  is  disappearing.  Thus,  if  our  ideals  are  to  be  preserved  the 
task  of  seeing  that  this  is  done  will  fall  upon  the  children  of  the 
immigrant. 

Buisson,  with  many  others,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
hopes  of  education  as  nationalization  are  endangered  by  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  politics.  His  conclusions  are  that  more  and  more 
money  must  be  spent  upon  education  if  our  ideals  are  to  survive 

By  e<lucating  the  new  generations  in  tlie  best  manner,  by  giving  everywhere 
the  education  which  is  suited  to  free  men  to  children  of  the  lowest  social  strata, 
they  will  little  by  little  lessen  the  number  of  intriguers  and  dupes.  This  idea 
is  one  form  of  American  patriotism. 

On  page  15  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  American  ideals 
are  in  the  process  of  emerging  upon  the  level  of  nationalization. 
Further  evidence  of  this  fact  appears  in  connection  with  the  criticism 
concerning  citizenship  and  nationalization.  Griebsch  ([39],  p.  600) 
says: 

The  Americans  are  in  development  at  the  stage  of  a  grown  young  man  in  the 
fullness  of  his  strength,  who  does  not  yet  know  how  to  use  this  strength  with 
measure  and  discretion,  who  often,  in  spite  of  the  best  purposes,  overshoots  the 
mark  and  throws  to  the  winds  the  advice  of  older  and  more  discreet  persons. 
All  the  powers  of  the  Nation  must  find  a  use  which  will  serve  the  general 
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welfare.  National  pride  must  unite  with  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  other 
nations  and  not  degenerate,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  into  rudeness,  preju- 
dice, injustice,  and  superficiality.  To  offset  these  things  is  the  chief  duty  of 
the  American  school.  The  school  must  make  the  iDeople  capable  of  acting  in 
acccordance  with  their  claim  that  they  have  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  The  individual  must  have  a  clear  Judgment  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  government.  He  must  learn  to  place  his  powers  in 
the  service  of  society. 

In  similar  vein,  Shadwell  ([83],  p.  383)  says: 

I  do  not  find  evidence  of  any  clear  or  general  conception  of  what  education 
should  be  in  the  United  States  beyond  the  general  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  the  provision  of  free 
education.  (The  length  of  the  school  sessions  varies  so  that  some  children 
get  better  opportunities  than  others.)  Beyond  this  the  only  general  conception 
Is  a  vague  idea  that  school  is  necessary  for  producing  good  American  citizens. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  American  education  has  shown  some 
*'  adolescent "  characteristics,  and  doubtless  some  national  ideals  are 
still  almost  entirely  in  the  subconscious  stage.  The  fact  of  most 
transcendent  importance  is  that  growth  is  taking  place  and  that  the 
avenues  for  growth  are  open.  The  growth  of  our  pedagogical  litera- 
ture and  of  the  great  educational  and  popular  self-consciousness  is 
necessarily  slow  and  is  still  far  from  complete.  Such  growth  in 
regard  to  the  ideals  of  citizenship  and  nationalization  has  doubtless 
been  greatly  accelerated  bv  the  late  war.  Hippeau  pointed  out  in 
1870  ([44],  p.  3): 

Before  a  citizen  puts  his  talents  into  the  service  of  his  country,  the  country 
on  its  part  must  furnish  to  the  children  the  means  of  acquiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  talents  and  aptitudes  in  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  duty. 
The  American  Constitution,  seeing  in  public  education  a  great  national  interest, 
has  taken  care  to  assure  to  the  central  government  the  right  of  protection 
and  guardianship  over  the  schools  by  means  of  funds  for  their  maintenance.* 
Public  education  conforms  to  democratic  principles  to  which  everything  is 
subordinated  in  this  most  free  country  in  the  world.  Its  purpose  is  training 
in  citizenship.  The  minimum  of  education  can  not  be  less  than  the  instruction 
which  every  man  must  possess  in  order  to  fulfill  his  duties  toward  society 
and  to  the  State  as  Juryman,  witness,  and  citizen  ♦  *  ♦;  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in  everything  which  is  of  interest  in  municipal  or  national  affairs 
and  the  ability  to  acquit  himself  in  the  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon 
one  who  possesses  a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty. 

Laveleye  ([56],  p.  337)  says: 

The  American  believes  that  the  safety  of  society  and  the  future  of  democ- 
racy depends  upon  the  diffusion  of  instruction  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

The  English  critics  note  the  same  tendency  and  point  out  the  fact 
that  America  has  abandoned  the  older  laissez-faire  policy.  Sadler 
([78],  p.  218)  points  out  the  early  conflict  between  the  Xew  England 

«The  American  Constitution  does  not  provide  a  school  fund.  Such  funds  have  been 
established  by  congressional  enactments. 
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educational  policy  and  the  Virginia  policy.  That  conflict  terminated 
in  the  victory  for  the  former.  Therefore  those  who  study  American 
education  must  look  to  New  England  for  the  sources  of  the  move- 
ment. 

EXTENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  great  amount  of  comment  centers  around  the  fact  that  education 
has  been  extended  to  all.  There  is  no  greater  attraction  for  our  visi- 
tors than  the  sight  of  the  children  of  the  "  rich  and  poor  sitting  on 
the  same  school  benches." 

The  cause  of  such  an  unheard-of  practice  is  clearly  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  constantly  growing  feeling  that  universal  education  is 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Nation. 

Some  critics,  however,  think  that  universal  education  has  its  draw- 
backs. Brereton  ([8],  p.  29)  believes  that  equality  of  opportunity 
may  possibly  become  undesirable  in  that  it  does  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 

Should  America  persist  in  her  splendid  endeavor  to  give  each  child  that 
stays  in  her  schools  a  general  education,  the  question  naturally  arises,  Is  she 
not  in  the  long  run  likely  to  raise  up  that  undesirable  hybrid  that  other  nations 
have  produced,     ♦     ♦     ♦    a  literary  proletariat? 

This  criticism  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  openings  for  edu- 
cated people  in  France  were  rather  restricted,  particularly  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  Brereton  fears  that  the  schools  may  produce 
more  liberally  educated  people  than  are  needed  in  life  outside  of  the 
school.  One  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  condition  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  German  critics  see  a  danger  of  mediocrity  in  this 
connection.    Thus  Dunker  ([29],  p.  42)  says: 

The  Americans  become  patriotic  citizens  mid  captains  of  industry,  but  they 
must  call  on  the  Germans  to  do  the  skilled  workmanship. 

In  another  place  ([29],  p.  35)  he  intimates  that  the  American 
type  of  universal  education  produces  a  sort  of  superficiality : 

There  is  a  devout  optimism,  harmless  diletantism,  and  generous  good  will, 
but  a  lack  of  solidarity  of  detail.  The  German  ideal  Is  higher  and  therefore 
aristocratic,  since  only  a  few  can  attain  it. 

Bottger,  another  German  ([5],  p.  21),  says: 

In  America  they  look  upon  the  raising  of  the  ability  of  the  average  man  as 
their  aim,  while  in  Germany  the  main  purpose  is  to  enable  the  best  to  come 
to  a  fuU  development.  The  American  system  involves  unsuspected  dangers. 
For  example,  If  the  measure  of  requirements  is  set  too  low  it  will  favor  the 
invasion  of  the  learned  caUings  by  those  who  are  less  able. 

These  two  criticisms  emphasize  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  those  of  aristocracy.     Both  recognize 
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that  growth  and  progress  are  not  to  be  had  without  a  price.  They 
must  always  be  paid  for  in  terms  of  sacrifice.  Disagreement,  how- 
ever, arises  as  to  who  should  make  the  sacrifice.  America  considers 
education  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child.  Germany  prefers 
the  higher  education  of  the  few  only.  In  America  the  original  ideal 
was  that  of  equality — a  doctrine  which  is  invariably  opposed  by  those 
whose  ideals  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  class  system.  This  is  an  old 
and  fundamental  difference  of  opinion,  and  will  in  all  probability 
persist  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Stated  in  the  terms  of 
modem  science  the  question  becomes:  Shall  a  nation  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  lower  fourths  of  the  intelligence  distribution  to  the 
interests  of  the  upper  quartile,  or  should  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions each  be  neglected  for  the  welfare  of  the  larger  middle  portion  ! 
Democracy  prefers  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  even  at  the 
risk  of  superficiality  and  mediocrity.  This  is  not  to  admit  that 
leadership  and  genius  are  impossible  in  a  democracy.  It  only  means 
that  they  may  be  neglected.  While  it  is  true  that  America  did  call 
upon  Germany  for  skilled  workmen  and  that  our  talented  pupils 
have  been  neglected,  this  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  majority  must  take  precedence  over  those  of  the 
minority  in  point  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  majority  are  taken  care  of, 
attention  will  turn  toward  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  minority.  In 
fact,  there  are  evidences  at  hand  to  show  that  this  adjustment  is 
actually  occurring  and  that  the  Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  existence  and  needs  of  both  the  subnormal  and  the 
supernormal.  Democracy,  and  the  education  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible, are  worth  all  that  they  cost.  America  is  right  in  insisting 
upon  a  free  liberal  education  for  all,  since  each  person  is  to  be  a 
citizen  and  a  voter. 

INDIVIDUALISM   OF  AMERICA. 

Thus  far  the  criticism  of  American  education  has  dealt  mainly 
with  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare.  But  there  is  another  side. 
America  is  a  land  of  strong  individualism.  This  has  resulted  partly 
from  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  partly  from  the  environment.  The 
first  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  2  ff.).  As  to  the  second,  it 
is  evident  that  the  pioneer  who  lives  far  from  the  haunts  of  other 
men  must  develop  strongly  those  qualities  which  lead  to  survival 
when  such  survival  depends  largely  upon  one's  own  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  courage.  Quick  decision  and  resolute  action  often 
won  the  day  when  the  pioneer  was  compelled  to  fight  for  his  life 
against  savage  animals  and  men.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  wish  his  children  to  develop  the  qualities  that  were  of 
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such  signal  service  to  him.  This  ideal  soon  spread  from  the  home 
to  the  school.  It  has  been  one  of  the  first  things  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  visitors  from  Europe.    Mark  ([63],  p.  27)  says: 

The  key  word  of  the  new  aim  is  to  train  the  individual  will  to  recojmlze  and 
respond  sympathetically  to  the  larger  will  of  society.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the 
doctrine  of  individualism  as  accepted  by  tlie  leading  American  educators. 

Such  will  training  results  from  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 
Tf  the  people  are  to  be  capable  of  self-direction  when  free  to  act, 
situations  must  be  provided  in  which  the  children  may  practice  free 
choice.  Initiative  must  be  stimulated,  the  personality  of  the  child 
must  be  respected,  and  freedom  must  be  accorded  to  him.  If  he 
misuses  his  freedom  he  must  suffer  the  consequences.  Some  of  the 
critics  understand  this  situation.     Thus  Passy  ([71],  p.  146)  says: 

The  young  people  must  learn  to  conduct  themselves,  to  use  the  freedom  which 
they  will  have  later  on.  If  certain  faults  are  developed  by  this' regime  of 
independence,  so  much  the  worse.  A  presumptuous,  peremptory,  rash,  disre- 
spectful child  is  worth  more  than  one  whose  will  has  been  broken.  If  there 
are  those  who  can  not  have  freedom  without  making  a  bad  use  of  it,  so  much 
the  worse.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out,  make  them  feel,  the  sad 
consequences  of  their  manner  of  acting.  Whether  or  not  they  accept  the  sugges- 
tions is  their  own  affair.  One  can  not  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  great  num- 
ber who  profit  by  this  freedom.  The  school  must  furnish  the  armor  necessary 
for  the  struggle  of  life  and  show  how  to  use  it  for  the  best.  If  there  are  those 
who  prefer  to  use  it  badly,  the  school  is  not  responsible. 

In  another  connection  (p.  143)  Passy  says: 

A  quite  characteristic  trait  of  moral  education  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
confidence  which  they  show  in  the  pupils  ♦  ♦  *.  In  everything  they  assume 
as  certain,  until  proved  to  the  contrary,  that  the  pupils  can  not  lie  nor 
deceive 

In  contrasting  the  ideals  of  America  with  those  of  Austria, 
Schmidhofer  ([82],  p.  58)  says  that  in  Austria — 

The  child  is  an  inferior  being,  whose  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  parents  and  teachers,  ♦  ♦  *  but  America  is  the  land  in 
which  the  basic  Ideal  is  that  children  are  creatures  ixjssessing  a  free  will  and 
are  not  merely  inconvenient  burdens  and  playthings  to  be  supported  by 
parents. 

Sadler  ([76],  p.  131)  says: 

The  striking  things  in  American  educatltm  are  not  its  curricula,  but  its  point 
of  view  and  attitude  of  mind.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  Individuality  through 
discipline  in  the  common  schools.  It  derives  its  extraordinary  influence  from 
the  fervent  faith  which  inspires  it. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  typical  of  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  among  our  observers.  They  point  out  some  rather  well- 
marked  tendencies.  America,  in  general,  believes  in  respecting  the 
personality  of  the  child  and  in  permitting  free  play  to  his  spontane- 
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ous  activity,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others  to  do 
so;  but  nothing  is  permitted  which  interferes  with  the  welfare  of 
the  majority.  Beyond  that  boundary  American  individualism  is  not 
permitted  to  go.  The  children  themselves  seldom  wish  to  go  thus 
far  when  they  truly  understand  the  situation.  There  is  also  a  strong 
tendency  away  from  the  old  notion  of  total  depravity.  It  i&  no 
longer  considered  that  children  are  "little  vipers"  whose  every 
movement  should  be  repressed.  It  is  thought  better  to  develop  the 
instincts  of  the  child  through  properly  guided  activity.  Children 
are  not  diamonds  in  the  rough  which  need  polishing;  they  are  not 
mere  containers  waiting  to  be  stuffed  with  knowledge,  but  they  are 
living  beings  possessing  talents  which  must  be  developed  and  rights 
which  must  be  resjDected. 

Some  of  the  critics,  however,  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  respecting 
the  pei'sonality  of  the  child.  They  believe  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  German  observ- 
ers.   Thus  Dulon  ([28],  p.  273)  says: 

The  American  child  shows  a  lack  of  discipline.  He  is  arrogant  and  pre* 
sumptuous.  Accusation,  slander,  denunciation  of  misdemeanors  committed  is 
a  choice  activity.  I  never  saw  children  more  zealous  nor  more  inclined  to 
exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  and  arguing  and  denial  on  the  other.  There 
Is  a  lack  of  respect  of  elders.  The  American  child  knows  nothing  of  the  bash- 
fulness,  attention,  modesty,  and  reserve  of  the  German  child.  He  is  not  sensi- 
tive of  beauty,  art,  science,  and  the  love  of  truth  ♦  *  ♦.  He  shows  obedience 
to  the  teacher  no  farther  than  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  or  no  farther  than 
the  eye  or  the  stick  of  the  teacher  extends.  The  discipline  desires  superficial- 
ity, commands  superficiality,  and  punishes  superficialities.  Hence  it  can  only 
attain  superficiality. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Dulon  is  writing  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  it  was  made  up  largely  of  pioneers  and 
when  individualism  was  naturally  strong.  Such  schools  doubtless 
still  exist  in  remote  regions,  but  not  generally.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  reflected  in  the  following  criticism  of  Grriebsch 
([39],  p.  615): 

The  tendency  of  the  American  educational  system  to  remain  entirely  superfi- 
cial and  to  be  satisfied  with  outward  appearances  is  noticeable  in  the  discipline. 
The  uninitiated  person  upon  entering  the  school  will  be  astonished  at  the  ideal 
order  which  prevails.  With  machine  like  punctuality  and  exactness  every 
movement  of  the  classes  or  of  individual  pupils  takes  place.  Yet  this  discipline 
does  not  exercise  the  expected  influence  upon  the  growing  character  of  the  pupil. 
He  is  under  constant  watch  and  behaves  either  from  compulsion  or  for  a  re- 
ward. His  e<lucation  in  moral  freedom  is  not  furthered,  and  in  spite  of  such 
showy  discipline  he  knows  not  the  respect  for  authority  nor  the  honor  due  his 
elders.  This  lack  is  reflected  in  the  indifference  and  disdain  for  authority  in 
civil  life  which  is  the  most  dangerous  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  healthy  na- 
tional development 
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Clasen  ([16],  p.  363)  says: 

The  apparent  and  recognized  individualism  and  impudence  of  tlie  American 
child  betrays  an  indifference  concerning  the  real  demands  of  home  discipline 
and  parental  resix>nsibility. 

The  substance  of  the  three  criticisms  seems  to  be  that  American 
children  are  not  obedient  or  reserved.  They  are  lacking  in  respect 
and  modesty.  These  statements  are  undoubtedly  true  when  one 
compares  the  American  children  with  those  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  But,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  America  prefers  to 
sacrifice  blind  obedience  in  order  to  gain  alertness,  initiative,  and 
self-control.  This  means  that  it  is  better  to  allow  some  children  to 
seem  impudent  and  disi'espectful  if  the  plan  is  successful  in  general. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Griebsch  suggests,  that  the  innate  individualism 
breaks  loose  in  some  children  when  they  get  out  of  sight  of  the 
teacher,  yet  this  does  not  prove  the  American  system  bad  as  a  whole. 
American  children  are  orderly  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  that  they  should  be  so.  This  is  not  superficiality.  To  do 
otherwise  would  mean  to  develop  a  subdued  and  broken-willed  type 
of  child,  a  forerunner  of  adults  who  would  be  a  menace  to  American 
institutions.  It  would  mean  a  nation  of  people  who  might  be  very 
efficient  in  obedience  to  authority  but  utterly  helpless  as  citizens  con- 
stituting the  sovereignty  of  the  American  Nation. 

The  doctrine  of  individualism  requires  that  each  child  be  taught 
to  reason  things  out  for  himself.  But  Beck  ([4],  p.  128)  points  out 
that  young  children  are  not  capable  of  reasoning  and  concludes 
that— 

Since  reason  is  lacking  in  the  pupU,  he  can  not  understand  things  on  that 
basis.  Thus  a  teacher  who  has  once  begun  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the 
chUd*s  reason  must  go  from  bad  to  worse.  He  must  bring  about  a  situation 
in  which  the  will  of  the  pupil  is  the  thing  that  counts. 

Beck,  however,  overlooks  some  important  facts.  If  the  child  is 
permitted  to  use  his  reason  imder  the  right  conditions,  he  will 
rapidly  improve  his  ability  in  that  respect.  Then,  too,  why  should 
not  the  will  of  the  child  be  the  thing  that  counts,  provided  that  the 
child  has  had  proper  training  in  deciding  things  for  himself? 
Finally,  Beck  forgets  that  children  whose  rational  and  volitional 
powers  are  undeveloped  may  be  easily  controlled  through  sugges- 
tion. They  have  continually  before  them  the  example  of  their  older 
comrades.  The  skillful  teacher  reinforces  this  example  by  pointing 
out  that  the  students  in  the  upper  grades  do  so  and  so,  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  the  higher  thought  and  volitional  powers  of  the 
little  ones  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  In  all  probability,  the  orderly 
pupils  whom  Greibsch  accused  of  superficiality  were  orderly  because 
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they  wanted  to  be  and  not  because  they  were  afraid  not  to  be,  or 
because  the}'  were  hoping  for  a  reward.  Order  can  exist  indei)end- 
ently  of  blind  obedience,  but  not  among  those  who  have  been  trained 
to  look  upon  obedience  as  the  one  cardinal  virtue. 

Beck  ([4],  p.  128)  also  objects  to  individualism  and  respect  for 
personality  because  it  sometimes  leads  to  the  parade  of  the  child's 
virtues. 

The  idea  that  •  ♦  ♦  whatever  the  child  does  should  be  exhibiteil  seems 
to  me  to  be  like  the  public  dance  and  the  rubrics  for  children  in  the  newspapers, 
merely  the  crying  of  market  wares  which  destroys  the  modesty  of  the  youth 
wliich  should  be  the  true  atmosphere  of  his  development. 

Here  again  it  is  a  question  of  paying  the  price  for  a  desirable 
thing.  Young  children  are 'all  inclined  to  be  individualistic  and  self- 
centered.  The  German  would  utterly  suppress  this  tendency,  while 
the  American  simply  allows  its  exercise  but  redirects  it  and  saves  it 
as  a  basis  for  the  self-confidence  which  is  so  valuable  for  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

While  the  practice  of  respecting  the  personality  of  the  child  in- 
volves paying  a  price— even  a  high  price — yet  it  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs.  It  is  perhaps  our  most  cherished  ideal.  Bain  ([2],  p.  29) 
says: 

Tlie  station  of  no  child  can  be  predicted  in  a  countiy  where  all  boys  are 
potential  Presidents  and  all  girls  potential  Presidents'  wives,  and  where  all  are 
regarded  as  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  of  making  the  best  of  his  or  her 
own  individual  life.  The  aim  of  American  education  is  therefore  to  discover 
the  natural  bent  of  each  buy  or  girl  and  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost. 

Rathbone,  in  the  Mosely  report  ([66],  p.  261),  says: 

To  encourage  self-government,  self-expression,  and  self-activity  is  the  constant 
aim — sometimes  it  may  be  to  an  extent  which  may  leave  little  room  for  the 
cultivation  of  modesty  and  reverence.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  no  other  department 
in  which  we  have  so  nmch  to  learn  from  America  as  from  this  new  spirit  ♦►f 
school  discipline. 

Mark  ([63],  p.  108)  says: 

The  American  schools  aim  distinctly  at  individuality,  but  it  is  an  individual- 
ity tempered  and  enlarged  by  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  Freedom 
without  license,  movement  without  disorder,  ease  without  idleness,  represent 
the  American  standard  of  discipline. 

Sadler  ([76],  p.  130)  says: 

American  education  derives  its  greatest  strength,  not  from  Its  technical  aim. 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  animated  by  an  intense  and  indeed  religious  belief 
in  the  rightness  of  giving  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  community,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  equal  chance  to  make  the  most  of  his  or  her  natural  powers.  This 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  Immense  force  of  American  education. 

The  last  three  criticisms  are  from  the  nation  which  undoubtedly 
understands  us  best.     Each  of  them  is  based  upon  a  profound  respect 
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for  the  individual.  Without  such  a  respect  the  criticisms  would 
have  been  impossible.  They  therefore  serve  as  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  the  discussion  of  individualism  and  respect  for  personality  as  ele- 
ments of  the  American  educational  ideal. 

THE  IDEA  OF  LIBERTY. 

In  the  discussions  of  equality  and  respect  for  personality,  much 
has  already  been  said  concerning  freedom.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  liberty  was  given  the  same  rank  with  equality.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fundamental  part  of  our  philosophy,  and  its  influence 
will  be  particularly  marked  in  the  criticism  considered  in  Chapter 
II.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  mention  one  criticism  here  as  a 
type  of  what  our  visitors  have  to  say  in  this  regard.  Buyse  ([13], 
pp.  8-9)  says: 

We  wish  our  children  to  be  obedient  and  disciplined  while  the  Americans 
♦  ♦  ♦  wish,  before  all,  young  people  of  initiative,  independent,  and  self 
confident  They  willingly  support  the  caprice  and  almost  tyranny  of  the 
children  to  attain  this  end.  At  school,  one  has  the  impression  that  the  pupils 
are  leading  the  teacher.  The  young  Yankees  have  not  the  humble  and  servile 
attitude  of  our  children  toward  those  who  instruct  them  ♦  ♦  ♦.  To  free 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  from  all  guardianship,  to  gradually  re<luce  the  rOle 
of  the  teacher  to  the  profit  of  the  responsibility  of  the  young  man  or  young 
women.    Such  is  the  purpose  of  education. 

To  cause  children  to  act  quite  freely  as  if  they  were  alone  in  the  world; 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  effort  and  the  Joy  in  conquest,  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  self-control     ♦     ♦    ♦    such  is  the  high  task  of  the  school. 

In  the  performance  of  this  high  task,  the  schools  are  furnishing  an 
ever-growing  realization  of  the  ideals  of  all  the  sturdy  American 
patriots  who  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  in  the  cause  of  human 
liberty. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ideals  of  freedom  is  the  doctrine  of 
indefinite  perfectibility,  which  also  implies  a  strong  power  of  adapta- 
bility. If  men  are  to  be  free  to  improve  themselves  they  must  not 
be  restricted  to  any  one  activity.  A  change  from  one  environment 
to  another  must  be  possible.  Barclay,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66], 
p.  400),  says: 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  development  of  character,  health,  and  adaptability  and  with  the 
making  of  handy  men  and  women  who  can  turn  themselves  to  anything. 

Sathbone  in  the  same  report  ([66],  p.  262)  has  the  same  idea: 

American  education  aims  to  give  chUdren  those  qualities  which  will  make 
them  good  citizens,  competent  workers,  resourceful,  self-reliant  and  adaptable, 
good  observers,  able  to  record  their  observations  correctly,  compare,  group,  and 
infer  Justly  from  them  and  express  cogently  the  results  of  their  mental  opera- 
tions.   Qualities  are  stressed  more  than  knowledge. 
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The  inalienable  right  of  the  American  citizen  to  self -improvement 
and  growth  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Freedom  of  movement  from 
place  to  place  must  be  safeguarded,  and  changes  of  occupation  must 
not  be  impossible.  The  power  of  adaptability  is  therefore  one  of 
our  most  valuable  assets. 

Adaptability  in  the  individual  is  a  long  step  toward  the  power  to 
cooperate  with  others.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Americans  are  strongly  individualistic,  corporate  spirit  is  not  absent. 
Mark  ([64],  p.  37)  says: 

The  prize  system  is  not  emphasized  because  it  suggests  working  against  each 
other  rather  than  together.  Children  are  encouraged  to  help  one  another. 
Cooperative  assignments  are  used.  School  clubs  and  organizations  are  en- 
couraged. Athletics  is  encouraged  because  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  trains  in  cooperation. 
•  •  ♦  Obedience  is  based  upon  the  value  of  community  control  in  social 
welfare  and  not  upon  external  control. 

Armstrong,  in  the  Mosely  Reports  ([66],  p.  7),  says: 

They  (Americans)  have  learned  to  worli  together  and  subordinate  their  indi- 
vidual opinions  to  an  extent  which  we  have  difficulty  in  believing  possible. 

All  of  the  Mosely  committee  agree  upon  the  existence  of  a  coopera- 
tive spirit  among  American  teachers. 

Burstall,  however  ([12],  p.  38),  thinks  that- 
Corporate  life  in  the  school  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  great  English  public 
schools.    There  are  no  monitors  or  prefects,  who  are  so  important  a  part  of 
character  training  with  us.    Athletics  Is  for  the  few,  not  for  all,  and  the  need 
for  social  life  is  not  well  met. 

While  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  transplant  the  system  of 
the  English  public  school  into  this  country,  yet  there  is  truth  in 
what  Miss  Burstall  says.  The  lesson  of  cooperation  is  a  hard  one 
for  America  to  learn.  Cooperation  does  not  come  naturally  to  us. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  things  which  need  attention  and  care 
on  the  part  of  our  educational  leaders.  The  powerful  belief  in  ma- 
jority rule  will  help,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  American 
is  by  original  nature  strongly  individualistic.  To  attempt  to  crush 
this  national  tendency  would  be  disastrous.  The  only  hope  lies  in 
devising  some  method  of  redirecting  the  individualism  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  it  from  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  cooperative 
spirit. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  American  education  which  grows 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  and  which  is  quite 
frequently  stressed  is  the  fact  that  it  is  dynamic.  It  grows.  Gizycki 
([261,  p.  385)  says: 

One  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  Anglo-Saxon  educators  wish  above 
all  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  is  the  faith  in  the  progress  of  humanity',  both 
mentally  and  morallj'. 
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This  belief  in  progress  will  tolerate  no  limitations  of  the  caste- 
system  type.  There  is  a  tendency  to  throw  tradition  overboard ;  at 
least  there  is  a  searching  type  of  self-criticism  which  refuses  to 
tolerate  old  things  simply  because  they  are  old.  Nothing  is  looked 
upon  as  being  absolute  or  final.  This  is  what  Sadler  calls  "  unrest 
in  education."  In  his  discussion  of  this  topic  ([76],  p.  139),  he 
says: 

Tbls  power  of  candid  self-criticism,  coupled  as  it  is  with  deep  insight  into 
the  complex  nature  of  educational  problems  and  with  the  old  hearty  and 
vigorous  belief  iu  the  efficiency  of  school  training  in  the  building  up  of  a  great 
nation,  shows  that  at  no  earlier  period  has  there  been  so  powerful  and  en- 
lightened a  movement  for  educational  progress  as  is  stirring  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  The  most  impressive  characteristic  of  the  new  movement 
is  that  it  combines  frank  and  searching  self-criticism  with  a  deep  and  unflinch- 
ing faith  in  the  power  of  education  to  mold  the  future  of  a  great  people,  and 
in  its  being  able,  while  inspiring  all  with  a  sense  of  national  unity  and  collective 
responsibility,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  what  is  best  in  individual  character. 

In  another  connection  Sadler  ([76],  p.  159)  comments  more  spe- 
cifically on  American  criticism : 

His  (Dr.  Dewey's)  criticism  deepens  our  sense  of  the  intricate  difficulty  of 
the  problem  of  industrial  reform.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  views  are  a  striking  expres- 
sion of  the  unrest  which  is  at  work  in  American  as  in  European  education. 

•  ♦  ♦  He  has  thrown  hito  a  philosophic  form  the  instincts  of  a  rather 
leveling  democracy  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  educational  reform.  ♦  •  ♦ 
He  frankly  avows  his  hostility  to  the  old  tradition,  social  and  educational. 

♦  ♦  ♦  His  argument  rests  on  a  very  sanguine  view  of  human  nature  and 
on  the  assumption  that  we  can  safely  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  wisdom  latent 
in  a  well-established  educational  tradition.  Like  Rousseau,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  men,  when  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  tradition,  will  naturally 
i*ooperate  with  one  another  in  happy  and  fruitful  activities.  •  •  •  There 
rings  through  all  his  writings  a  revolutionary  note. 

This  criticism  refers  to  Dr.  Dewey's  work  in  his  experimental 
school  at  Chicago.  It  was  a  type  that  could  scarcely  avoid  shocking 
a  staid  Englishman.  If  that  work  was  revolutionary  it  was  not 
dangerously  so,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved.  But  the  main 
point  about  the  last  group  of  criticisms  concerning  our  great  educa- 
tional philosopher  is  the  fact  that  his  ideas  breathe  the  spirit  of 
progress.  The  same  spirit  characterizes  American  educators  in 
general.  They  have  assumed  that  educational  conditions  will  change, 
and  upon  that  basis  they  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  their 
work.  This  work  may  at  times  lack  ballast  but  it  seldom  lacks 
power.  Guided  by  the  lessons  of  history,  but  not  chained  to  them, 
the  American  educational  leaders  will  turn  the  immense  power  of 
American  ideals  into  the  channels  which  lead  to  universal  civiliza- 
tion in  its  highest  and  best  sense. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are 
preeminently  a  practical-minded  people.     The  boundless  economic 
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opportunity  and  the  hardsliips  of  pioneer  life  left  little  tinie  for  the 
pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  not  of  immediate  practical  value. 
Waetzoldt  says:  "As  compared  to  us  (the  Germans),  they  (Ameri- 
cans) lack  pensiveness,  warmth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  childlike  sim- 
plicity, and  do  not  enjoy  the  fairy  life  of  imagination  and  lieart. 
They  want  quick  results."     Kemington  ([73],  p.  53)  says: 

The  word  useful  is  the  keynote  of  American  education.  It  does  not  aim  at 
making  cultural  men  although  it  often  turns  them  out  by  accident:  it  aims  at 
making  successful  men.  It  supplies  not  frilling,  hut  true  foundations,  •  •  ♦ 
a  pickax  rather  than  a  silver-mounted  walking  cane. 

According  to  Mark  ([65],  p.  104)  : 

America  believes  in  the  principle  of  learning  by  doing  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  that  e<luca- 
tion  Is  life  rather  than  a  preparation  for  life.  The  hand  is-  tlie  instrument  of 
tlie  brain. 

Some  of  the  critics  see  danger  in  this  tendency  toward  utilita- 
rianism. Eowley,  in  the  Mosely  Report,  says  that  both  America  and 
England  engage  in  "A  race  for  riches  at  any  cost."  Both  show  "  an 
amazing  adoration  for  mediocrity  and  the  commonplace;  both  wor- 
ship quantity  rather  than  quality  and  both  are  prone  to  overstrenu- 
ousness."  Eemington  ([73].  p.  53)  thinks  that  the  "American  boy 
looks  upon  education  as  a  means  of  following  and  outstripping  his 
dad  in  the  rapid  piling  up  of  dollars."     Sadler  ([76],  p.  140)  says: 

What  is  going  on  in  America  is  a  fierce  struggle  between  two  contending 
forces  ami  ideals  of  life.  ♦  ♦  •  Among  the  best  antidotes  of  materialism 
and  selfishness  are  idealism  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  school.  A  businesslilxe 
idealism  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  American  education  at  its  best.  This 
combination  of  two  great  qualities  will  protect  the  schools  from  the  dangers 
of  vulgar  utilitarianism  on  the  one  hand  and  from  undue  excitement,  sui>er- 
ficiality,  and  self-advertisement  on  the  other. 

America  believes  in  securing  equality  of  opportunity  to  each  in- 
dividual. The  environment  has  been  such  that  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity has  been  in  the  economic  and  practical  fields.  This  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  a  great  love  of  physical  well-being,  which  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  possession  of  money.  The  making  of 
money  has  therefore  become  our  chief  means  of  self-realization.  To 
some  it  has  become  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.     This  is  an 

gainst,  and  it  constitutes  one  of 
ns.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  dan- 
our  critics  have  a  right  to  call 
se  who  criticize  us  most  severely 
of  casting  stones  belongs  to  the 
ve  that  Americans  are  striving 
le  people  of  other  nations.  Our 
cure  wealth  as  do  our  nati^•e  born, 
s  drawbacks  but  it,  too,  is  worth 
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all  that  it  costs.  With  all  of  our  materialism  and  mercenary  spirit, 
no  true  American  would  prefer  to  exchange  our  pride  in  honest  toil 
in  our  favorable  environment  for  "  white-handed  aristocracy  "  under 
the  economic  conditions  of  Europe. 

The  following  ideals  and  tendencies  of  American  education  have 
been  pointed  out  by  those  whose  criticism  has  been  quoted  in  this 
chapter.  First  and  most  fundamental  is  the  belief  in  equality,  par- 
ticularly political  equality  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Out  of  this 
doctrine  has  grown  the  belief  in  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man. 
This  with  the  absence  of  a  class  system,  has  made  possible  a  pro- 
gressive and  dynamic  spirit  which  is  quite  unusual  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  has  also  been  the  basis  of  a  strong,  though  irrational 
interest  in  education.  In  spite  of  pronounced  individualism,  there 
is  a  vigorous  emphasis  upon  nationalization  as  is  shown  particularly 
in  our  success  in  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant.  Respect  for 
personality  is  favored  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  it  involves, 
while  individual  adaptability  and  personal  initiative  are  looked  upon 
as  two  of  our  most  priceless  possessions. 

Such  are  the  ideals  and  guiding  principles  of  American  education. 
They  are  the  subconscious  forces  of  our  national  life,  which  pro- 
foundly affect  every  phase  of  our  existence.  The  remaining  chap- 
ters are  concerned  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  their  influence  in 
the  more  limited  fields  of  our  educational  theory  and  practice. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  American  school  system  has  had  a  different  history  from 
those  of  Europe.  The  European  systems  are  the  result  of  gradual 
growth  in  situ^  while  ours  originated  in  a  transplantation  of  European 
ideals  into  the  American  wilderness.  The  people  who  first  came  over 
were  highly  civilized  and  possessed  definite  and  conscious  ideals  when 
they  came.  Furthermore,  they  represented  the  hardiest,  bravest,  and 
most  dynamic  spirits  of  Europe.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  They 
brought  many  of  the  European  ideals  with  them,  but  these  ideals 
were  sharply  refracted  upon  entering  the  American  environment. 
Having  felt  the  oppression  of  European  tyranny,  it  was  natural  that 
being  left  to  themselves  they  should  develop  in  a  mannei^  at  variance 
with  European  practice.  A  notable  example  of  this  ib  seen  in  the 
type  of  school  organization  which  was  developed.  Decentralization 
was  the  rule,  and  this  found  a  typical  expression  in  the  district  system 
of  administration  and  control.  This  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
individualism,  equality,  and  the  love  of  freedom,  yet  the  ideals  of 
Europe  had  an  influence.  In  the  southern  colonies  these  ideals  were 
represented  by  the  aristocratic  and  laissez-faire  ideals  of  England, 
while  in  the  North  the  most  characteristic  tendency  was  a  result  of 
the  religious  ideals  centering  in  Protestantism,  and  particularly  Puri- 
tanism, and  leading  toward  governmental  control.  The  latter  tend- 
ency was  the  one  which  finally  prevailed.  Religious  influence  was 
strong  at  first,  but  it  worked  itself  out  through  governmental  con- 
trol of  a  decentralized  type.  By  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury this  decentralization  had  reached  an  extreme  form  which  was 
intolerable.  This  gave  rise  to  the  reforms  centering  around  Horace 
Mann  which  started  a  tendency  back  toward  centralization.  This 
movement,  though  stubbornly  resisted,  is  still  in  progress. 

This  brief  survey  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  much  of  the 
criticism  of  American  school  organization  and  control.  It  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  that  we  are  concerned  with  European  ideals 
which  have  been  introduced  into  a  new  environment.  Some  of  these 
ideals  failed  to  function  to  any  great  extent  in  the  new  surroundings. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  European  social  stratifications.  All 
such  notions  were  replaced  by  the  idea  of  human  equality.  Along 
32 
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with  this  change  come  also  a  weakening  of  the  philanthropic  ideal 
in  education.  Shadwell  thinks  that  this  is  an  advantage.  He  says 
([83],  p.  376): 

He  who  pays  the  piper  caUs  the  tune.  Private  schools  must  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  patrons.  When  schools  are  free  and  carried  on  by  philanthropic 
or  religious  agencies  the  schools  give  the  kind  of  education  which  those  who 
conduct  them  think  fit.  When  they  are  free  and  paid  for  by  the  community 
they  must  teach  that  which  will  benefit  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  call  the  tune,  and  a  national  ideal  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  national  education  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

This  is  not  possible  under  private  or  sectarian  control,  because 
such  control  always  identifies  some  particular  end  of  its  own  with  the 
general  welfare.  Such  an  end  is  really  a  means,  yet  it  tends  to  be 
made  an  end  in  itself.  This  quotation  gives  the  reasons  why  the 
tendency  in  America  has  been  toward  State  control  and  away  from 
the  private  and  sectarian  type.  After  the  Revolution  the  question 
of  national  survival  became  of  dominant  importance,  and  it  was 
felt  that  such  survival  was  possible  only  through  the  universal 
education  of  all  the  citizens.  The  principle  of  equality  required 
that  each  individual  should  participate  not  only  in  education  itself 
but  in  educational  control  as  well.  The  general  welfare  took  prece- 
dence to  a  large  extent  over  the  aims  of  any  one  individual  or  class. 
Under  such  conditions  State  control  was  a  necessity.  State  control 
also  has  further  advantages.  Jephson,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66], 
p.  211),  summarizes  them  as  follows: 

An  educationalist  has  control  of  all  the  schools.  Changes  in  curricula  can  be 
made  easily.  One  man  gets  accurate  knowledge  of  his  teachers  and  can  pro- 
mote the  most  deserving  at  once.  The  whole  system  may  be  easily  coordinated. 
Teachers  may  be  trained  and  examined,  schools  may  be  inspected,  pupils  may  be 
transferred  from  elementary  to  high  school,  and  if  the  system  is  not  successful 
those  In  charge  of  It  may  be  removed. 

Thus  State  control  erects  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  control 
of  the  schools  by  any  one  class.  Narrowness  is  avoided  and  progress 
is  guaranteed. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  disadvantages.  Jephson  ([66], 
p.  211)  says: 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  centralization  of  power.  Worthy  people  may  be 
deprived  of  helping  in  education  under  an  autocratic  superintendent  and  such 
a  superintendent  if  unprogressive,  might  foster  a  stereotyped  form  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Kerschensteiner  ([47],  p.  6)  says: 

Imperial  control  of  education  is  a  misforjune.  ♦  ♦  •  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  for  the  school  than  an  all-inclusive  system  that  reaches  out  over 
broad  domains,  having  no  regard  for  territorial  conditions,  much  less  for 
purely  local  demands.    It  produces  too  much  uniformity  and  too  little  freedom 
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in  administration.  *  *  *  Progress  is  obstructed.  New  ideas  are  not  takoi 
up.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  too  many  traditions  tliat  are  sanctified  by  law  and  al- 
ways vigorously  defended. 

Sinclair  ([85],  p.  21)  objects  to  State  control  because — 
It  means  the  omission  of  the  catechism.    Children  will  not  respect  religion 
since  the  State  does  not  encourage  it     •     •     ♦     It  causes  religious  contentions 
in  connection  with  school  elections.     •     ♦     ♦     In  involves  compulsion. 

Langlois  ([52],  p.  167)  says: 

The  refusal  to  give  public  money  to  denominational  institutions  is  not  con- 
sistent with  freedom. 

Sadler  ([66],  p.  144)  thinks  that— 

The  problem  of  direct  public  control  in  education  is  far  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  many  of  the  more  zealous  advocates  of  educational  democracy 
used  to  realize.  Perhaps  the  final  result  will  be  an  agreement  to  differ,  and  a 
readiness  to  put  up  with  that  composite  arrangement  which  permits  all  kinds 
of  schools,  all  kinds  of  educational  influence,  and  all  kinds  of  management  to 
coexist,  provided  that  one  and  all  are  in  some  direct  relation  to  the  State,  and 
that  one  and  all  are  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to  promote  individual  cul- 
ture, moral  progress,  and  national  unity.  Education  can  never  be  left  wholly 
to  private  effort  or  individual  initiative,  but  these  elements  with  the  many 
forms  of  religious  belief  are  necessary  parts  in  any  system  of  national  educa- 
tion worthy  of  the  name.  No  kind  of  administrative  monopoly  can  ever  be 
sensitive  enough  to  the  deeper  and  ever-changing  needs  of  national  life.  Edu- 
cational problems  necessarily  involve  questions  in  regard  to  which  neither  the 
State  nor  a  transient  majority  of  votes  in  any  particular  district  nor  any  one 
spiritual  society  can  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  getting  the  last  word.  What  is 
needed  is  some  combination  of  State  sanction,  of  local  patriotism,  of  religious 
influence  and  freedom  of  individual  initiative. 

These  four  forces  are  all  represented  in  American  society  and  their 
adjustment  is  the  problem  of  education  control  as  it  exi^  with  us. 
To  coordinate  these,  to  provide  for  progress  and  avoid  narrowness 
and  rigidity  is  the  task  which  is  challenging  Anglo-Saxon  genius 
for  organization  both  here  and  in  England.  Two  dangers  threaten : 
One  is  the  temptation  to  put  portions  of  our  education,  such  as  the 
vocational,  under  the  control  of  vocational  specialists  rather  than 
educators,  and  the  other  the  tendency  toward  national  paganism  duo 
to  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the  schools.  They  are 
serious  questions  but  solutions  for  them  will  be  found. 

In  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages  America  is  tending  more  and  more 
toward  State  control,  and  even  more  and  more  to  a  centralized  form 
of  it.  This  is  because  local  control  also  has  serious  disadvantages. 
Loizillon  ([59]  p.  10)  says: 

In  the  United  States  there  is^an  educational  lack  which  is  keenly  f^lt  and 
which  constitutes  an  inferiority  and  even  a  blot  upon  the  school  organization. 
It  allows  children  under  school  age  to  be  abandoned  without  surveillance  and 
without  direction  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  street  and,  that  which  is  worse, 
to  all  the  evils  and  bad  influences  during  a  whole  phase  of  their  life,  the  most 
important  perhaps— that  in  which  good  habits  ought  to  replace  the  lack  of 
judgment  and  reason  and  act  as  a  basis  for  their  later  development. 
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The  truth  of  this  criticism  has  since  been  recognized  and  compul- 
sory attendance  laws  are  the  result.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will 
not  be  complete,  however,  until  we  have  better  child  labor  laws,  medi- 
cal inspection  and  part-time  continuation  schools.  But  all  of  this 
necessitates  some  form  of  centralized  control,  and  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  force  the  selfish  local  community 
to  give  a  square  deal  to  its  children. 

Griebsch  ([39],  p.  613)  calls  attention  to  two  other  defects  in 
purely  local  control : 

Lack  of  general  leadership  for  the  school  organization  of  the  I-nited  States 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  in  the  school  w<»rk  as  a  whole.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  teachers 
have  the  right  spirit  but  they  have  no  teaching  plan  or  guidance. 

The  first  portion  of  the  above  refers  to  the  lack  of  standardization 
of  the  schools.  It  is  being  corrected  by  placing  more  emphasis  upon 
State  control.  Schools  are  being  inspected  and  classified  and  local 
boards  are  being  brought  into  line  by  means  of  State  grants  to  ap- 
proved schools.  State  coui*ses  of  study  and  larger  units  of  super- 
vision are  meeting  the  second  defect.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
injustice  arising  from  small  areas  of  taxation  is  being  adjusted. 

Another  defect  of  local  control  is  the  influence  of  politics.  Wal- 
lage  ([88],  p.  115)  says: 

Since  most  of  the  school  board  members  are  politicians  thoir  presence  in 
such  a  capacity  gives  rise  to  many  difficult  problems.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Above  all 
things,  the  American  system  nmst  free  itself  entirely  from  political  official 
dilatoriness. 

Hofer  ([46],  p.  647)  says: 

Right  important  is  the  movement  among  school  authorities,  which  alms  to 
do  away  with  the  motley  multitude  of  school  boards,  to  which  the  restlessness 
and  unsteadiness  of  school  growth  is  to  be  ascribed  and  to  replace  them  by 
real  steady  authoiity  in  school  affairs.  The  most  important  task  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  remove  school  authorities  from  the  accidents  of  political  elections 
which  every  two  years  bring  often  an  entire  change  of  i)er8onnel  and  there- 
with also  changes  in  ideals  and  practices. 

Barneaud  ([3],  p.  144)  says: 

The  authority  of  the  State  superintendent  is  nil,  or  almost  so.  •  •  • 
But  that  which  appears  incurable  in  the  actual  situation  as  we  have  examined 
it  aU  over  America  and  even  in  New  England  is  the  absorption  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  power  which  belongs  higher  up.  It  is  against  the  local 
boards,  the  trustees,  whose  horizon  does  nut  extend  beyond  their  club  or 
party,  that  the  State  is  powerless.  ♦  •  *  The  townships  of  New  England. 
Uke  the  independent  districts  of  West  Virginia,  give  cause  for  fear  when  they 
are  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  strong  men  of  the  district,  the  cocks  of  the 
steeple,  or,  as  they  say  over  there,  the  local  tenor,  or  what  is  worse,  to  the  chief 
of  a  gang  who  gives  the  school  positions  and  functions  over  to  his  faithful 
adherents  as  spoils. 

Unquestionably  there  was  justice  in  the  criticism  of  these  men  at 
the  time  of  which  they  speak.     But  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
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has  removed  much  of  the  evil  by  strengthening  the  central  authority. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  everywhere,  though  much  more 
of  it  is  still  desirable  in  certain  localities  and  at  certain  times. 

The  German  critics  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  we  were 
to  elect  only  educational  experts  to  membership  on  our  local  school 
boards. 

Dulon  ([28],  p.  235)  says: 

Custom  in  Germany  calls  fqr  a  group  of  expert  men  on  an  administrative 
board.  Whoever  has  proved  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  schoolman,  who- 
ever has  furnished  evidence  of  good  results  in  his  scientific  studies,  to  him  is 
open  a  position  upon  the  administrative  board.  *  *  *  In  house  building 
the  educated  American  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the  expert  hand  of  the 
architect,  even  for  the  sketching  of  a  plan.  He  calls  on  a  Roebling  when  he 
has  In  hand  the  huge  work  of  a  bridge  across  Niagara;  even  in  his  private 
affairs  he  knows  how  to  find  the  expert  and  is  Justly  angry  at  the  bungler. 
♦  •  ♦  In  relation  to  school  control  he  holds  »  ♦  ♦  other  views.  No 
laws  have  been  passed  growing  out  of  the  free  will  of  the  voters  requiring 
scientific  or  cultural  training  for  school  board  members. 

Such  an  arrangement  may  work  in  Germany,  but  there  seems  to 
be  very  small  likelihood  of  its  being  adopted  here.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  plan  that  seems  to  call  forth  resistance  because  of 
our  belief  in  the  principle  of  equality.  Lay  board  members  have  in 
general  proved  themselves  capable  of  performing  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them.  Such  a  plan  makes  possible  a  more  general  par- 
ticipation of  the  public  in  the  control  of  education.  If  expert  or 
professional  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  were  required,  the 
control  of  the  schools  would  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  only  a 
few  men,  because  the  number  of  qualified  people  would  be  limited. 
Common  opinion  among  school  superintendents  is  that  the  presence 
of  even  one  former  school  teacher  on  the  board  is  undesirable.  A 
board  member  of  this  type  is  apt  to  possess  a  strong  prestige,  accom- 
panied by  narrowness  and  an  ultraconservative  point  of  view.  For 
these  reasons  lay  membership  of  local  boards  seems  preferable  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned. 

Klemm  ([48],  p.  41)  sees  a  further  disadvantage  of  local  control. 
He  says : 

A  democratic  form  of  government  ♦  •  *,  which  in  all  other  respects  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  is  nevertheless  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  rapid  and  safe  advance  in  school  instruction.  Local  self-government 
prevents  national  concentration  in  school  organization  control  and  supervision 
and  this  causes  slow  and  painful  growth.  Teachers  must  run  from  one  school 
board  member  to  another  to  see  that  essential  things  are  taken  care  of.  Every 
act  of  a  democratic  government  calls  for  long-winded  speeches,  while  one 
responsible  minister  of  education  can  perform  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen  what 
requires  years  of  earnest  effort  to  accomplish.  ♦  •  •  For  example.  Horace 
Mann  had  to  flght  for  years  with  every  ounce  of  his  strength  and  had  to  beg 
thousands  of  dollars  from  his  friends  in  order  that  the  first  normal  school  in 
America  might  be  opened. 
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Klemm  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  The  difficulty  exists 
but  it  is  not  "  insunnountable."  Advance  may  not  be  rapid  but  it 
is  safe.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  elevate 
public  opinion,  but  when  it  is  once  done  the  results  come  easily  and 
quickly  and  they  are  permanent.  This  is  the  reason  why  democracies 
show  such  tremendous  strength.  They  have  built  slowly  but  well. 
That  is  why  Horace  Mann  and  other  great  reformers  stuck  to  the 
task  for  so  long.  They  knew  that  they  would  finally  and  perma- 
nently prevail.  A  faith  such  as  theirs  was  never  so  much  needed 
as  now,  when  changes  in  educational  aflfairs  are  in  such  great  de- 
mand, and  never  was  there  less  tendency  to  adopt  the  autocratic  ideal 
which  Klemm  suggests. 

Such  are  the  chief  difficulties  arising  from  local  control.  Yet 
America  is  very  loath  to  part  company  with  it  entirely,  for  it  has 
some  splendid  advantages.  Even  our  German  critics  recognize  this. 
Kerschensteiner  says  ( [47],  p.  7) : 

German  comniiiuities  do  not  control  their  schools.  They  take  what  emanates 
from  the  Goveniment.  »  ♦  »  The  average  American  Is  much  more  interested 
in  the  local  schools  than  is  the  average  German.  There  is  more  discussion  and 
more  space  in  the  newspapers  for  education.  Such  democratic  conditions  are 
conducive  to  progress  when  the  average  intelUgence  of  the  community  is  high. 

Kuypers  ([49].  p.  130)  says: 

The  transfer  of  the  right  of  voting  upon  school  affairs  into  local  neighbor- 
hood enables  the  school  to  suit  itself  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated 
and  increases  Interest  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  that  community. 

Also  on  page  viii  of  the  same  treatise  the  author  says : 

Democratic  provisions  are  made  from  below  upward,  and  not  the  reverse  as  in 
a  monarchy.  This  gives  rise  to  a  happy  initiative.  New  thoughts  are  at  first 
realized  as  experiments  only,  but  they  carry  with  them  all  of  the  profound  Joys 
of  creation.    Progress  grows  out  of  error. 

In  regard  to  decentralization  of  control  Compayr6  ([19],  p.  11) 
says  : 

Is  It  not  true  that  local  control,  though  slow  in  its  system  of  evolution,  even 
if  it  does  go  with  much  groping,  error,  and  loss  of  time,  has  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  fruitful  the  activities  which  It  does  not  repress,  of  sustain- 
ing the  life  which  It  guards  against  being  inclosed  in  advanced  fixed  forms? 
(Is  it  not  true)  that,  under  the  control  of  attentive  and  wise  leaders  even  at 
the  price  of  some  instants  of  confusion,  it  can  lead  toward  definite  order  in 
which  will  be  found,  disencumbered  from  all  practices  which  experience  shall 
have  condemned,  all  which  the  spirit  of  freedom,  goodness,  and  usefulness  can 
inspire? 

Thus  with  all  its  defects,  local  control  brings  interest,  devotion, 
adaptability,  and  the  hope  of  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  cen- 
tralization provides  unity  of  control,  speed  in  reform,  intelligent  su- 
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pervision,  coordination  and  standardization  of  the  schools,  more  in- 
telligent board  members,  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  the  pupils, 
equalization  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  insurance  against  nar- 
rowness. Each  type  has  advantages  which  the  other  can  not  supply. 
Some  combination  of  the  two  is  needed  and  Anglo-Saxon  genius  for 
organization  is  working  it  out  through  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment grants,  through  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers, and  through  the  practice  of  classifying  and  standardizing  the 
schools.  No  local  community  is  compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  central  authorities,  but  they  lose  the  aid  from  the  State  if  they 
do  not  do  so.  The  process  of  adjusting  the  balance  between  these 
forces  is  still  incomplete,  but  the  way  is  open  to  a  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  to  a  plan  which  will  combine  the  advantages  of  both  types 
while  it  avoids  their  disadvantsiges. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  foregoing  adjustment  has 
centered  around  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance.  The  exist- 
ence of  State  laws  of  this  type  has  long  been  justified;  first,  on  the 
ground  that  an  educated  citizenship  is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  a  democracy;  and,  secondly,  because  education  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  inalienable  right  of  every  child.  On  the  other  hand  the 
American  parent  has  stubbornly  insisted  that  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his 
child  out  of  school  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.    Klemm  ( [48] ,  p.  6)  says : 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  iu  the  United  States  everything  is  permitted  which 
is  not  expressly  and  legally  forbidden ;  in  Europe  the  reverse  Is  the  case. 

The  long  struggle  concerning  compulsory  attendance  represents  a 
conflict  between  State  and  local  forces.  The  fight  does  not  end  when 
the  laws  are  passed  but  continues  as  a  qu^tion  of  enforcement. 
Many  critics  see  our  shortcomings  in  this  respect.  In  another  con- 
nection Klemm  ([48],  p  43)  says: 

In  spite  of  the  money  spent  on  schools  and  in  spite  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws,  7  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  47  per  cent  of  the  colored  are  still 
iUiterate.  There  are  thousands  of  school  classes  in  which  only  half  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  are  present  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  In  which  those  who  are  present  to-day 
are  rarely  the  same  as  those  who  were  present  yesterday,  or  as  those  who  wUl 
be  present  to-morrow.  School  hoards  even  expect  the  absence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  each  day,  because  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  desks  to  seat 
all  who  are  enroUed.  A  classroom  with  a  seating  capacity  for  40  pupils  may 
have  an  average  enrollment  of  50.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ChUd  labor  In  factories,  In  news- 
paper selling,  in  field  and  garden  work  is  very  widespread  In  America  and  the 
strongest  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  well  Intentloned  to  remove  this  evil. 
But  whoever  knows  the  average  American  will  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Herculean  task  of  bettering  school  attendance  through  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws.  •  ♦  ♦  As  long  as  the  failure  of  his  neighbor's  children  to  at- 
tend school  does  not  directly  affect  the  Individual  citizen,  he  troubles  himself 
very  little  about  it. 

Klemm  revealed  the  facts  as  they  existed  when  he  wrote,  but  even 
then  the  condition  was  not  general.     His  predictions  as  to  the  hope 
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of  improvement,  however,  have  not  been  borne  out.  Conditions 
have  improved,  at  least  in  general.  He  did  not  recognize  the  strength 
of  the  progressive  forces  which  were  at  work,  though  still  hidden 
in  his  day.  Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  how  an  apparently 
hopeless  situation  in  a  democracy  may  suddenly  vanish  and  be  re- 
placed by  permanently  better  conditions.  Much  child-labor  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  and  much  more  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future. 
The  truant  officer  has  come  and  the  newsboy  is  disappearing.  From 
the  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  15  years  ago  the  question  of 
attendance  has  become  one  of  our  most  hopeful  prospects.  An 
awakened  public  sentiment  operating  through  State  grants,  based 
upon  school  attendance  rather  than  upon  mere  enumeration,  has 
done  the  work.  At  present  the  question  of  enforcement  is  already 
being  replaced  by  that  of  extending  the  age  limits  for  compulsory 
attendance  and  the  foundation  of  continuation  schools  upon  the 
employer's  time.  Thus  centralization  replaces  decentralization  even 
in  this  difficult  field,  and  all  this  happens  without  losing  the  values 
of  decentralization. 

The  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  forces  of  centralization  and 
decentralization  has  also  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.^  However,  the  bureau  is  very  efficient  within  the 
limits  which  have  been  assigned  to  it.  According  to  critics,  nothing 
like  it  can  be  found  in  continental  Europe.  The  German  critic  is 
particularly  impressed  with  the  value  of  such  a  bureau  for  Ger- 
many.    For  example,  Grimm  ([40],  p.  416)  says: 

How  much  spirit  and  labor  could  be  made  use  of,  if  even  the  proud  German 
Kmpire  had  an  official  report  concerning  its  educational  system  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
within  and  without  its  boundaries  ♦  ♦  ♦  published  annually ;  independent 
of  definite  official  control  and  of  political  considerations  •  ♦  ♦.  Such  is  the 
United  States  bureau.  Its  unfettered  judgment  and  its  ability  to  compare  re- 
sults from  the  various  countries,  gathered  from  year  to  year,  makes  each  com- 
missioner almost  the  culture  pioneer  of  the  Union. 

While  the  bureau  has  not  yet  been  invested  with  executive  power, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  published  a  mass  of  school  reports  and  peda- 
gogical literature  which  may  well  be  the  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

American  decentralization  has  also  discouraged  the  organization 
of  types  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  retarded  and 
supernormal  children.  Klemm  tells  of  meeting  with  this  spirit 
([48],  p.  47): 

Many  defects  in  the  knowledge  of  neglected  pupils  could  be  removed  if  they 
had  more  classes  for  backward  pupils.  This  was  tried  out  in  one  city  but  the 
parents  objected,  saying  that  **  their  children  w»»re  as  good  and  a  good  deal 
better  than  anyone  else's." 

*  See  also  p.  16. 
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This  tendency  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away.  The  belief  in 
the  welfare  of  the  majority  has  caused  a  temporary  neglect  of  the 
minority,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  minority  will 
always  be  so  neglected. 

TYPES   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

Having  pointed  out  the  forces  which  are  connected  with  the 
control  of  American  education,  the  criticisms  pass  naturally  to  a 
consideration  of  the  type  of  organization  which  these  forces  have 
produced.  The  striking  characteristic  in  the  eyes  of  our  visitors  is  the 
fact  that  this  organization  is  of  the  "  ladder  type '' — that  is.  every 
student  may  pass  directly  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  uni- 
versity. This  characteristic  is  peculiarly  American.  In  Europe,  as 
a  rule,  the  student  who  enters  the  elementary  school  can  not  transfer 
to  the  secondary  school.  The  two  are  not  coordinated.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  three  reasons,  all  of  which  are  historical  in  their  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  the  European  elementary  school  has  had  a  different 
origin  from  that  of  the  secondary  school.  The  latter  is  represented 
by  ideals  which  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the  former. 
Secondly,  the  elementary  school  is  a  school  for  the  lower  classes. 
Thus  a  pupil  who  has  entered  such  a  school  finds  his  way  into  the 
secondary  school  blocked,  partly  because  he  can  not  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  and  partly  because  the  secondary  pupils  belong  to  a 
higher  social  class  which  objects  to  associating  in  school  with  pupils 
of  lower  rank.  Thirdly,  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  are  pay 
schools,  which  the  poor  can  not  afford  to  attend.  In  America  all 
this  is  different.  There  are  no  social  classes  of  the  European  type. 
The  high  school,  which  is  our  chief  secondary  institution,  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  elementary  school,  and  all  the  tax-supported  schools 
are  free.  The  absence  of  social  classes  in  America  leads  to  demo- 
cratic elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All  pupils,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  occupy  the  same  school  benches.  The  American  high 
school  is  also  a  composite  of  the  two  types  of  European  secondary 
schools.  Its  course  of  study  is  both  literary  and  scientific.  All  of 
this  seems  strange  to  the  European,  when  it  does  not  exist  generally 
in  his  own  country.  In  general,  he  praises  our  arrangement  because 
it  provides  the  highest  of  education  for  each  person  who  is  able  to 
profit  by  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the 
American  belief  in  equality  of  opportunity  and  belief  in  the  unlim- 
ited perfectibility  of  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  the  phase  of 
education  of  which  the  American  is  most  justly  proud. 
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Though  approving  the  ladder  type  of  organization  many  critics 
see  imperfections  in  it.    Shadwell  ([83],  p.  380)  says: 

The  ladder  formed  by  a  generous  but  judicious  system  of  scliolarships  is 
superior  to  the  door  nominally  open  to  all  but  really  closed  by  circumstances, 
for  some  go  in  who  can  not  profit,  and  others  who  might  profit  are  kept  out. 
The  selective  agency  is  wrong,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  female 
students  outnumber  the  male  in  the  public  high  schools. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  secondary  education  that  the 
preponderance  of  girls  is  due  to  other  causes,  but  Shadwell's  point 
is  still  well  taken.  The  problem  is  one  that  merits  more  attention 
than  it  is  getting.  There  are  pupils  who  can  not  profit  by  the  present 
type  of  curriculum,  and  there  are  those  who  must  discontinue  their 
school  life  in  order  to  go  to  work.  For  the  first,  a  richer  curricu- 
lum and  better  teaching  methods  are  needed;  for  the  second,  some 
form  of  economic  aid  must  be  devised;  otherwise,  some  of  our 
people  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  improve  themselves  to  the 
limit  of  their  abilities.  Here  again  we  meet  the  need  for  continu- 
ation schools. 

Another  and  a  more  general  type  of  criticism  suggests  that  the 
coordination  of  the  different  levels  of  instruction  is  far  from  per- 
fect. The  most  serious  maladjustment  is  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school.    For  instance,  Mark  ([63],  p.  171)  says: 

The  separation  between  grammar  grade  and  high  school  subjects  is  far  too 
great.  Far  too  much  of  the  drudgery  of  commencing  new  subjects  is  left  to  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  It  is  common  testimony  that  it  takes  some  months 
for  the  pupils  to  feel  their  way  into  the' high  school,  and  a  great  nunil)er  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  is  seizing  young  ambition  by  the  throat  and 
giving  a  quietus  to  many  bright  hopes;  for  the  high  schools  should  be  a  part  of 
the  careers  of  each  boy  and  girl.  The  cry  against  overloading  is  the  result  of 
the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  The  pupils  are  compelled 
to  make  up  lost  time. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  It  will  be 
taken  up  again  in  the  chapter  on  secondary  education. 

A  similar  gap  is  pointed  out  between  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity, but  it  has  been  largely  remedied  by  the  practice  of  classifying 
and  standardizing  the  high  school. 

Another  type  of  criticism  centers  around  the  character  of  American 
institutions.     Thus  Compayr6  ([22],  p.  144)  says: 

In  the  American  school  system  we  note  the  absence  of  precise  lines  of  demar- 
cation, in  consequence  of  which  hardly  any  institution  of  instruction  presents 
a  pure  type.  It  Is.  as  it  were,  of  mixed  blood.  Thus  the  high  school  Is  at 
once  secondary  college  and  a  higher  elementary  schooL  Some  universities  are 
nothing  more  than  colleges.  In  the  same  way  the  normal  school  Is  a  hybrid 
Institution,  which  sometimes  takes  the  title  of  normal  college  or  even  that  of 
normal  university. 
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In  [19],  page  4,  he  says : 

Perbaps  tlie  Auierieaiis  are  not  as  sensitive  as  we  would  be  to  the  Incoherence 
of  an  organization  which  attributes  to  different  establisliuients  successive 
stages  of  the  same  degree  of  instruction.  One  manifest  inconvenience  whidi 
results  from  this  is  that  the  major  part  of  the  high-school  pupils  fail  to  enter 
college.  While  in  France  almost  all  of  our  pupils  continue  in  school  at  the 
age  of  18,  hardly  one-sixth  of  the  high-school  population  in  America  does  so. 
Perhaps  the  Americans  do  not  discern  clearly  enough  the  confusion  and  ab- 
normality of  the  administration  of  their  high  schools  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  establishments 
half  secondary  and  half  elementary,  into  which  are  admitted  at  the  same 
time  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  high  school  in  their  studies  and 
those  who  are  preparing  for  college. 

Barneaiid  ([3]?  p.  1^)  says: 

Even  to-day  one  does  not  know  (in  America)  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  university  " ;  one  has  not  a  definite  idea  of  the  true  field  of  the  high  school, 
of  the  secondary  educational  program,  or  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schooL 

Lanson  ([54],  p.  5)  describes  the  situation  thus: 

An  infinite  diversity,  an  incoherent  independence,  different  names  for  the 
same  thing,  different  things  under  the  same  name  *  *  *,  a  coexistence  of  all 
kinds  of  systems,  of  aU  kinds  of  types,  no  unity,  no  coordination,  no  authority. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  last  group  of  criti- 
cisms, but  there  is  as  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  critics 
as  in  the  American  system.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  French  organization  is  greatly  different  from  the  American. 
In  the  first  place,  when  this  criticism  was  written  America  had  noth- 
ing which  corresponded  to  the  Jficole  primaire  sup^rieure.  Corre- 
sponding work  was  done  partly  in  the  upper  grades  of  our 
elementary  school  and  partly  in  the  high  school.  Secondly,  the  term 
secondary  education  in  continental  Europe  includes  all  of  the  work 
between  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  baccalau- 
reate. It  thus  includes  all  the  work  of  the  American  high  school 
and  half  that  of  the  college  or  undergraduate  department  of  the 
university.  Third,  in  Europe  the  term  "  university  "  applies  only  to 
those  institutions  giving  what  is  here  called  graduate  work.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  French  observer  fails  to  find  a  "  pure 
type  of  institution"  in  America.  It  may  easily  seem  to  him  to  be 
*'  a  coexistence  of  all  kinds  of  systems,  of  all  kinds  of  types,  no  unity, 
no  coordination,  and  no  authority." 

But  the  confusion  was  not  all  in  the  minds  of  the  critics.  At  the 
time  of  this  criticism  the  United  States  was  going  through  a  period 
of  standardization.  The  academies  were  passing.  Some  of  them 
were  trying  to  become  colleges  and  even  called  themselves  colleges, 
though  they  were  in  fact  only  of  high -school  rank.  A  similar  thing 
was  happening  with  some  colleges  which  wished  to  become  univer- 
sities; many  institutions  which  called  themselves  universities  were 
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not  SO.  On  the  other  hand,  many  institutions  succeeded  in  raising 
themselves  to  the  higher  level.  In  general,  every  American  college 
as  it  exists  to-day  started  as  a  secondary  school,  then  gradually 
raised  its  curriculum,  and  finally  dropped  its  secondary  department. 
In  like  manner  many  of  the  universities  were  colleges  previously. 
They  have  added  departments  of  graduate  work  and  some  of  them 
may  in  the  future  drop  their  undergraduate  departments.  The 
chief  value  of  the  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  picture  of 
a  stage  of  tlie  growth  of  American  organization  which  is  now  largely 
outgrown.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  school  the 
tendency  is  still  obscure.  Probably  they  will  soon  all  offer  three 
or  four  years  of  work  above  the  high  school,  but  whether  they  will 
be  academic  or  professional  in  character  is  still  in  doubt. 

In  his  statement  that  relatively  fewer  high-school  graduates  enter 
college  in  America  than  in  France,  Compayr6  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  American  high  school  includes  all  social  classes  rather  than  only 
one,  as  in  France.  The  high  school  prepares  for  life  in  general  as 
well  as  for  the  university,  while  the  lyce^  prepares  for  the  university 
and  for  entrance  into  a  few  professions  only.  In  America  it  is  not 
expected  that  all  high-school  graduates  will  enter  college.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  remains  that  many  who  should  continue  their 
education  fail  to  do  so.  This  fact  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received. 

Compayre  is  right  when  he  points  out  the  complexity  of  our  high- 
school  population.  It  includes  pupils  of  different  destinies  and  those 
representing  every  social  class,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
suggestion  that  such  a  condition  is  undesirable.  The  policy  of  bring- 
ing as  many  social  types  as  possible  under  the  same  roof  for  their 
education  can  not  fail  to  contribute  to  a  breadth  of  view  and  to  a 
social  sympathy  and  solidarity  which  is  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
democracy. 

Difficulties  are  involved,  but  such  difficulties  must  be  met  and  pro- 
vided for  if  the  high  school  is  to  be  a  thoroughly  democratic  insti- 
tution. The  rise  of  a  caste  system  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
How  to  avoid  it  and  still  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  complex  social 
population  is  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in  America.  Some 
confusion  and  abnormality  will  necessarily  I'esult,  and  it  is  right 
that  it  should,  for  out  of  this  confusion  comes  the  opportunity  of  the 
high  school  to  perform  one  of  its  greatest  functions — that  of  har- 
monizing the  various  discordant  elements  of  our  Nation  into  one 
great  harmonious  whole. 

Bameaud  and  Lanson  mention  a  lack  of  definiteness  that  was  un- 
avoidable at  the  stage  of  growth  which  we  were  in  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  distinctions  between  the  different  levels  have  been 
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much  clarified,  while  in  Europe  these  distinctions  have  become  less 
clear.  All  Europe  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of  educational  re- 
organization which  is  more  serious  than  ours.  They  thought  they 
had  it  solved  but  they  were  mistaken.  This  is  the  general  fault  of 
autocratic  control.  The  solutions  which  it  provides  "  by  the  stroke 
of  the  pen  "  prove  to  l^e  delusions,  while  democracy  plods  on  slowly 
but  surely,  never  quite  satisfied  with  itself  yet  ever  growing. 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  criticism  reflects  a  further  defect  in  our  educational  organiza- 
tion which  appeal^  quite  serious.  The  critics  from  all  three  of  the 
nations  agree  that  American  students  are  required  to  remain  in  school 
too  long.  The  disadvantages  of  this  practice  are  variously  stated. 
In  the  Mosely  Report  ( [66],  p.  18)  they  are  listed  as  follows : 

1.  It  involves  serious  liniitntion  uixui  the  indlviduars  period  of  independence. 

2.  It  casts  an  improper  bunlen  upon  parents. 

3.  It  postpones  marriage  unduly. 

4.  The  individual  is  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  experience  during  the  most 
susceptible  periixl  of  youthful  freshness. 

5.  He  is  dominated  vh)  lonjr  by  teachers. 

6.  The  time  is  so  entirely  spent  on  learning  from  others  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  properly  developing  either  imaginative  power  or  individuality. 

7.  Mental  procreative  power  is  sacriliced,  whereas  it  should  be  developed. 

Miss  Burstall  ([1:^].  p.  15)  says: 

The  American  school  organiwition  is  In  one  piece  but  it  requires  too  long  to 
complete  it,  since  it  lasts  from  6  to  25.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Twenty-five  is  too  late  to 
begin  one's  professional  riireer.  ♦  ♦  *  Secondary  work  should  l)egin  two 
years  earlier  and  the  college  period  should  be  shortened. 

Langlois  says  ([51].  p.  293) : 

It  is  not  normal  for  the  American  to  keep  young  people  in  college  up  to  the 
age  of  21  or  22  in  order  to  give  them  instruction  which  Europeans  have  at  the 
age  of  18. 

Here  we  have  good  statements  of  the  difficulty  and  suggestions  of 
the  remedy.  The  Euroi>ean  student  begins  his  secondary  work  not 
later  than  12  and  finishes  work  at  18,  which  is  equivalent  to  our 
junior  college  work.  The  American  student  reaches  this  level  at  20 
or  21.  Thus  two  or  three  valuable  years  are  lost.  To  remedy  this 
loss,  some  change  in  American  school  organization  is  necessary.  For 
reasons  which  will  be  given  later,  it  seems  advisable  to  end  elemen- 
tary education  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  American  junior 
high  school  movement  is  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  and  there 
is  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  arous- 
ing sufficient  public  sentiment  to  secure  a  general  adoption  of  the 
plan.  As  in  the  case  of  all  movements  toward  reform  in  a  democ- 
racy, progress  is  slow  but  sure.  Much  patience  and  tireless  effort 
will  be  required,  but  the  results  to  be  obtained  will  be  worth  the  cost. 
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SUPERVISION. 

American  supervision  has  either  been  ignored  by  the  critics  or  it 
has  been  criticised  adversely.  One  defect  is  the  fact  that  the  super- 
Wsor's  tenure  is  uncertain.     Ryerson  ([75],  p.  178)  says: 

Our  American  friends  appear  to  me  to  suffer  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  their  educational 
interests  from  their  love  of  rotation  in  office  and  frequent  popular  elections. 
*  ♦  ♦  Their  system  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent,  as  a  peneral  rule, 
with  the  selection  of  competent  superintendents,  or  with  the  impartial  and 
thorough  administration  of  the  law  among  those  by  whom  the  local  superin- 
tendents are  elected  or  opimsed,  and  to  whom  such  superintendents  are  looking 
for  votes  in  the  approaching  election.  Under  the  operations  of  such  a  system, 
it  appears  to  me.  there  must  frequently  be  as  much  electioneering  as  school 
superintendence  and  administration  and  that  the  latter  will  often  be  warped 
to  advance  the  former. 

Gray  ([38],  p.  148)  says: 

The  incursions  of  politico  into  American  education  has  been  doubtless  a  re- 
tarding obstacle  to  the  best  interests  of  the  teaching  profession.  Graft  is  an 
ugly  word  but  truth  compels  its  use  in  this  connection.  Men  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  lofty  ideals  have  been  thwarted  and  supplanted  even  when,  and 
sometimes  because,  their  administrative  success  has  been  conspicuous.  *  *  * 
Superintendents  of  education,  supervisors,  and  principals.  ♦  ♦  ♦  men  who 
in  the  old  world  might  be  thought  permanently  secure  in  the  tenure  of  their 
office,  liave  often  been  overthrown. 

Bameaud  ([3],  p.  18)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  practice 
often  means  untrained  superintendents. 

It  is  popular  whims,  tyninny.  and  shameful  political  oppression  which  give 
the  administrators  their  office  and  which,  also  alone,  certlf^r  their  Incompetency. 

Fitch  ([32],  p.  63)  summarizes  the  defects  of  the  superintendency 
as  follows : 

1.  Uncertainty  of  tenure. 

2.  Dogmatism. 

3.  Lack  of  pension  and  laclt  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  office. 

4.  Too  much  connection  with  politics  and  patronage. 

5.  Interference  by  book  companies  who  wish  their  books  adopted. 

This  group  of  critics  has  pointed  out  one  of  our  besetting  sins. 
The  belief  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  naturally  leads  to  the 
idea  that  the  offices  should  be  passed  around.  But  conditions  are  no 
longer  so  bad  as  they  were  in  Bameaud's  day.  The  practice  of 
electing  city  superintendents  by  popular  vote  is  happily  gone,  while 
is  also  a  tendency  to  employ  city  superintendents  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  Best  of  all,  there  is  a  growing  public  sentiment 
the  practice  of  their  appointment  by  mayors  is  in  disfavor.  There 
against  ousting  a  good  man.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
however,  for  the  superintendency  is  not  yet  safe.  The  children  of 
the  board  members  and  those  of  prominent  politicians  still  enjoy 
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too  much  freedom  because  the  superintendents  and  teachers  fear  to 
make  them  "toe  the  mark"  as  other  children  do.  With  county  and 
State  superintendents  conditions  are  still  very  bad  in  some  of  the 
States.  The  old  system  of  popular  election  still  prevails.  While 
the  term  of  office  has  lengthened,  the  candidates  are  still  required  to 
be  citizens  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  elected.  In  the  case  of 
county  superintendents  this  evil  is  particularly  acute,  since  desirable 
candidates  are  often  not  available  among  the  residents  of  the  county. 
Consequently,  the  superintendents  are  usually  politicians  rather  than 
educators.  They  have  a  narrow  outlook  and  an  uncertainty  of 
tenure  which  makes  truly  good  service  impossible.  State  and  county 
superintendents  should  not  be  elected  by  direct  vote.  The  practice 
of  popular  elections  and  rotation  in  office  for  such  officials  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  from  the  doctrine  of  equality,  but  it  is  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
democracy  which  must  be  outgrown. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  equally  great  danger  in  making  the 
superintendency  too  safe.  Siljestrom  ([84],  p.  149)  thinks  that,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  frequent  change  of  superintendents — 

American  schools  can  never  be  exposed  to  that  listlessness  and  indifference, 
which,  under  a  different  system  of  management,  may  sometimes  Impede  tlie 
progress  of  an  educational  establishment  for  years. 

Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  38)  says: 

America  suiters  from  an  excess  of  system  In  the  public  organization,  schemes 
and  rules  as  drawn  up  and  worked  by  local  educational  authorities  and  their 
ollicials.  Very  little  initiative  is  left  to  the  teacher  in  the  public-school  organi- 
zation :  curricula,  textbooks,  even  methods  of  teaching  are  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  superintendent.  Officials  are  supreme  and  the  teacher  is  often 
little  better  than  a  cog  in  the  machine.  All  this  must  have  the  effect  of  driving 
the  best  men  out  of  the  profession.  There  is  neither  freedom  of  experiment,  of 
initiative,  or  of  organization,  nor  a  tradition  of  perscmal  influence  in  the 
development  of  character.  One  would  have  more  scope  outsi<le  In  a  private 
school.  It  may  be  that  this  excessive  system,  this  rigidity  and  bondage  Is 
inseparable  from  an  educational  system  fully  organized  and  controllefl  by  the 
State;  if  so,  we  may  pray  never  to  have  such  a  system  in  England. 

The  preceding  criticism  clearly  points  out  two  evils,  and  it  seems 

'  ^    Q  could  never  be  more  than  that 

0  provide  a  greater  permanency 
and  still  avoid   autocracy   and 

\.    The  same  problem  also  exists 
ise  of  the  presidents  of  colleges, 

1  present  the  tendency  is  toward 
At  the  same  time  the  cry  of 

these  officials  and  against  the 
o  be  in  the  direction  of  the  ide;» 
so  often  proved  useful  in  other 
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types  and  phases  of  control.  In  general,  the  superintendent  and 
president  have  too  much  power.  In  particular  cases  there  are  such 
officials  who  do  not  abuse  this  power;  but  the  fear  of  dismissal  is 
never  entirely  absent  among  teachers.  Teachers  are  accused  and 
condemned  by  boards  and  administrative  officers  without  having 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves,  and  often  before  they  know  what 
is  happening.  They  learn  the  results  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  a 
defense  and  impossible  to  do  anything  except  hunt  another  position 
with  another  superintendent,  who  often  insists  on  inquiring  into  any 
previous  dismissals  suffered  by  the  candidate.  Neither  teachers, 
superintendents,  nor  presidents  should  be  deprived  of  their  position 
without  due  process  of  law.  Secondly,  all  teachers  should  have  free 
access  to  their  boards  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  superintendent  will  be  limited  without  sacri- 
ficing his  tenure  of  office. 

Such  are  the  main  problems  of  organization,  supervision,  and  con- 
trol in  the  eyes  of  our  critics.  In  each  case  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  such  consideration  can  not  fail  to  bring  about  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  these  activities  should  be  in  the  United 
States. 
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Chapter  III. 
THE  TEACHER. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  funda- 
mental in  American  philosophy.  Its  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  teaching  profession  has  been  especially  pronounced. 
Since,  according  to  the  basic  principle,  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  one 
person  are  as  good  as  those  of  another,  the  notion  easily  followed 
that  one  person  was  as  good  a  teacher  as  another.  Hence,  in  the 
early  days  special  teaching  qualifications  were  not  recognized,  and 
teaching  positions  often  went  to  those  who  were  most  need^  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  work  for  low  salaries,  and  to  those  who  were 
able  to  give  only  drill  and  memory  work.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  applicant  was  not  always  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  individualism  of  the  pupils  led  to  vari- 
ous types  of  misbehavior,  and  often  the  chief  qualification  of  the 
teacher  came  to  be  physical  prowess.  Educational  opportunities  were 
very  limited  and  it  was  impossible  in  many  places  to  secure  teachers 
who  had  been  educated  above  the  elementary  level.  Very  limited 
intellectual  attainments  were  sufficient  to  secure  certificates  for 
those  who  wished  to  teach.  The  general  tendency,  however,  has  been 
toward  higher  academic  standards.  Public  sentiment  now  demands 
that  the  teacher  shall  have  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  he  is  expected  to  teach. 

With  regard  to  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher,  advance- 
ment has  been  much  slower.  While  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
Nation  have  been  urging  better  professional  qualifications,  their 
appeals  have  usually  fallen  on  deaf  ears  so  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned.  Professional  training  has  failed  to  establish  itself  on  a 
solid  foundation.  Even  to-day  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  left  the  teaching  profession  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  still  know  all 
about  how  pupils  should  be  taught.  All  progress  toward  requiring 
universal  professional  training  for  teachers  is  made  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  The  old  doctrine  of  equality  is  now  represented  by 
the  dominant  view  that  anyone  who  knows  a  subject  can  teach  it 
equally  as  well  as  one  who  possesses  such  knowledge  plus  profes- 
sional training.    Normal  schools  tend  to  become  academic  rather  than 
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professional  institutions,  and  the  United  States  has  relatively  fewer 
trained  teachers  than  any  other  civilized  country. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  our 
critics  unite  in  condemning  us  for  the  lack  of  training  shown  among 
our  teachers.    Klemm  says  ([48],  p.  58) : 

The  worst  defect  of  aU  is  the  lack  of  training.  One  must  admit  that  this  is  the 
cancer  of  the  school  body  which  undernrines  its  health.  The  German  teacher 
will  ask  with  astonishment:  "How  is  It  possible  to  furnish  the  schools  with 
teachers  if  the  normal  schools  do  not  supply  enough  graduates  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ?  *•  You  innocent  nurseling  of  European  culture !  Here  is  the  answer :  To 
whomever  God  gives  an  office,  to  him  He  ♦  *  *  gives  sufficient  wisdom  to 
manage  it.  The  examining  boards  see  that  the  candidates  know  what  they  are 
to  teach,  but  whether  they  know  how  to  teach,  whether  they  know  anything  con- 
cerning the  history  of  pedagogy,  methods,  logic,  ethics  or  psychology.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
all    this   they   seldom   ask. 

Grashv  ([37],  p.  240)  thinks  that  their  lack  of  training  is  shown 
in  the  i)efaavior  of  teachers  when  they  are  being  visited. 

They  tend  to  change  their  work.  Many  find  it  iny[)ossible  to  conduct  the 
work  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  become  uncomfortable,  both  deserve  the  strongest  sympathy  and  neither 
gets  it.  The  lazy  teacher  tries  to  show  off,  which  adds  to  him  the  despicable 
trait  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy.  The  teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  visitor 
wishes  to  know  how  much  the  pupils  have  learned  and  not  how  they  are 
being  taught.  This  neglect  of  work  Is  culpable  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  regular  work  ceases,  to  give  place  to  .show  work  and  mere  efforts  to  keep 
order  until  the  visitor  feels  the  unwelcome  nature  of  his  presence  and  leaves. 

Waiiage  says  ([88],  p.  114) : 

It  is  well  known  that  many  engage  in  teaching  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  demands  which  teach  ng  makes  upon  them.  They  have  grasped  the  coat- 
tail  of  the  school  because  they  needed  the  money  or  because  they  had  nothing 
better  to  do. 

Clasen  ( [16],  p.  356,)  complains  of  teachers  who  who  "  spoke  Eng- 
lish with  a  foreign  accent."  They  were  also  lacking  in  correct  speech, 
having  used  such  expressions  as  "  Wliere  was  you  yesterday?  "  and 
"  It  is  him  again."  He  thinks  that  America's  most  pressing  need  is 
a  better  teaching  force. 

Progress  has  been  made  since  this  criticism  was  written.  More 
attention  is  now  given  to  professional  training,  but  such  progress  has 
not  been  made  as  a  result  of  popular  demands.  Even  to-day  we 
should  hardly  dare  to  put  the  (juestion  of  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  to  a  popular  referendum  for  and  against.  Certainly  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  a  law  in  Congress  or  in  any  State  legis- 
lature requiring  all  teachers  to  undergo  a  three-year  course  of  pro- 
fessional training,  yet  such  a  requirement  is  made  of  all  teachers  in 
the  leading  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
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The  lack  of  professional  training  results  inevitably  in  the  absence 
of  a  true  teaching  profession.    Hofer  ([46],  p.  645)  says: 

The  lack  of  a  teaching  profession  is  due  to  a  widespread  idea  that  the 
practice  of  teaching  is  not  a  profession  (Bemf),  tliat  it  requires  no  special 
professional  preparation.  So  it  happens  that  on  the  one  band,  teaching  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  occupations  in  which  one  seeks  to  earn 
a  living  for  a  wlille  until  something  better  offers  itself  and  that,  on  the  other, 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  not  a  general  requirement. 

Clasen  ([16],  p.  368)  says: 

There  is  no  teaching  profession.  One  rarely  remains  a  teacher  for  life.  The 
method  of  electing  teachers  is  poor  and  the  board  members  possess  an  Insight 
which  is  not  clouded  by  a  knowledge  of  their  business. 

Beck  ([4],  p.  132)  says: 

There  are  not  many  teachers  who  look  upon  themselves  as  worthy  but 
highly  unfortunate  priests  of  learning.  The  frequent  changing  of  profession 
and  the  lack  of  a  teaching  profession  wliich  is  foUowed  as  a  life  work  shown 
this  to  be  true.  *  ♦  ♦  Interference  from  patrons,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  self-development,  produces  pedagogical  "  MSnnlein,"  who  bow  dowTi 
before  the  "  lleben  Klndeleln  "  and  who  condescend  to  the  basest  sort  of  boot 
licking.  The  honorable  schoolmaster  of  old  times  seems  a  moral  giant  in  com- 
parison with  these  "  Schulmelsterweibern." 

Walther  ([89],  p.  34)  says: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  American  school  system  it  is  necessary  to  so  raise  the 
material  position  of  the  teachers  that  their  work  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  stepping-stone  to  other  occupations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  establishment  of  a 
unified  teaching  profession  necessitates  complete  freedom  from  political  influ- 
ence and  the  provision  of  a  general  pension  ^stem  when  one  is  too  old  to 
teach. 

These  are  the  views  of  people  who  come  from  a  country  in  which 
the  teaching  profession  is  on  a  firm  basis.  They  seem  too  harsh  at 
times,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in  them.  America  must 
better  such  conditions  if  the  results  of  education  are  to  become  what 
they  should  be.  How  to  do  this  in  a  democracy  is  as  yet  an  un- 
solved problem.  The  European  method  is  largely  inapplicable  in 
America  because  the  impulse  back  of  it  comes  "  down  from  above." 
Our  hope  lies  in  a  gradual  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
make  possible  better  and  more  general  training,  better  salaries, 
larger  tenure,  and  more  freedom  for  the  teacher.  More  detailed  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  last  two  elements  later  in  the  chapter. 

In  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  professional  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can teacher,  his  social  standing  is  better,  in  some  respects,  than  that 
of  European  teachers.  The  criticism  of  Grandin  ([36],  p.  397)  is 
typical  on  this  point: 

For  the  homes,  the  teacher  is  not  the  vague  entity  which  he  generally  is  in 
France,  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  being  without  substance  and  without  name,  whose  influ- 
ence wiU  be  of  consequence  only  in  mathematics,  history,  or  chemistry,  and 
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will  not  otherwise  modify  the  imairiiiation,  the  character,  and  the  conscience 
of  his  pupils.  In  America  teachers  are  respected  and  received  into  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

The  English  critics  also  give  this  type  of  criticism.  They  think 
that  the  American  elementary  teacher  has  a  higher  social  standing 
than  those  of  England  because  the  English  elementary  schools  are 
for  the  poorer  classes  only,  while  in  America  all  classes  attend  them. 
In  general,  the  criticism  indicates  that  teachers  are  looked  upon  as 
social  equals  by  the  people  but  not  as  social  superiors.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  in  a  democracy. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  America  as  to  whether 
teacher  training  riiould  be  academic  or  professional  in  character. 
This  difference  of  opinion  is  reflected  also  in  the  criticism.  Miin- 
sterberg,  for  example,  favors  the  academic  type.  He  says  ([68], 
p.  63): 

My  teachers  (in  Qermany)  had  read  no  child  study,  had  no  reflective 
theories  on  aims  in  teaching.  They  were  enthusiastic  and  they  knew  their 
subjects.  They  did  not  hastily  learn  one  day  what  they  were  to  teach  tlie 
next  They  were  not  satisfied  with  second-liand  information.  Every  teacher 
had  reached  the  level  of  the  doctorate.  They  had  p^spective,  which  rni8e>* 
tlie  most  elementary  material  to  the  level  of  scholarly  interest.  Elements 
taken  for  themselves  alone  are  trivial  and  empty  everywhere,  and  to  teach 
them  Is  intolerable  Srudgery  which  fills  the  schoolroom  with  dullness  and 
the  pupils  with  aversion.  ♦  •  •  I  do  not  believe  in  lyrics  which  are  writ- 
ten after  the  prescriptions  of  esthetics;  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  scholar  in  poetic 
theory  ought  not  to  make  the  poets  believe  that  they  need  his  advice  before 
they  dare  to  sing.  •  ♦  ♦  The  analytical  tendency  of  the  psychological 
and  pedagogical  attitude  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  attitude,  full  of  tact 
and  sympathy,  which  we  must  demand  of  the  real  teacher.  The  training  in 
the  one  attitude  inhibits  the  freedom  in  the  other.  *  ♦  ♦  Tlie  one  gt-eat 
reform  needed  in  America  is  to  provide  teachers  who  are  exi)ert  in  their  field, 
who  have  the  perspective  of  it  and  whose  scholarly  Interests  fill  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  inspires  the  class. 

A  good  representative  of  criticism  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  that  of  Dulon  ([28],  p.  238)  : 

How  can  this  hurrying  through  an  excessive  amount  of  subject  matter,  this 
memorizing  without  clear  understanding,  this  meditation  without  sufficient 
self-activity,  this  studying  at  the  hand  of  and  upon  the  words  of  a  teaelier, 
prepare  the  student  for  teaching  and  teaching  efficiently?  ♦  ♦  ♦  How  can  this 
dry  pMlosophy  make  students  adept  in  teaching,  (an  activity)  which  counts 
upon  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes  as  the  most  necessary  of 
its  principles? 

CSan  the  study  of  history  prepare  the  teacher  for  the  right  use  of  this  pow- 
erful means  of  education?  Indeed,  one  must  completely  renounce  all  ideas  of  a 
teaching  efficiency,  which  is  truly  grounded  upon  the  tact  of  the  teacher  and  the 
rights  of  the  pupU,  if  one  is  to  think  of  teaching  in  the  limits  of  such  narrow 
historical  knowledge.  Of  pedagogy  and  its  history,  of  school  systems  an«l 
their  results,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  of  didactics  and  it*< 
secrets,  of  method  and  its  laws,  of  the  art  of  explanation  and  questioning, 
*    ^    *    of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a  mention  in  the  coUeges  and  universities 
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(ill  America).  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  conviction  that  colleges  are  competent  to  train 
teachers  fundamentally  is  very  widespread  among  the  Americans.  We  know 
valiant  normals  schools  which  not  long  ago  Justified  their  existence,  in  that 
aiH>ropriate  colleges  were  not  at  hand.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whoever  has  learned  arlth- 
nit'tlc  can  teach  arithmetic;  whoever  knows  history  can  tell  these  truths  to 
others;  whoever  nnderstands  physics  can  without  doubt  instruct  in  physics. 
This  appears  to  be  the  average  opinion  (in  America). 

That  there  Is  a  circle  of  sciences  which  makes  us  familiar  with  the  holy  rights 
of  the  child,  which  tells  us  how  we  may  stimulate  or  smother  his  powers,  free 
or  enslave  his  spirit,  further  or  limit  his  development,  stir  up  or  suppress 
his  self-activity;  ♦  *  ♦  a  circle  of  sciences  which  insures  the  children 
against  mishandling  by  an  awkward  teacher  and  teaches  us  how  to  obtain  a 
hundredfold  higher  result  from  our  school  time:  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  the  fundamental 
understanding  of  which  right  methods  of  instruction  are  unconditionally  re- 
lated; *  *  *  of  all  this  the  greater  part  of  the  most  educated  Americans 
have  hardly  a  faint  suspicion. 

These  two  criticisms  are  worthy  of  further  consideration.  The 
first  represents  the  Prussian  ideal  under  the  empire.  It  is  an  effort 
to  apply  methods  of  procedure  in  the  German  g^innasium,  with  its 
highly  selected  and  thoroughly  homogeneous  pupil  population,  to 
American  secondary  education  in  general.  It  suggests  that  secondary 
teachers  should  not  reflect  upon  "theories  on  aims  in  education;" 
that  their  business  is  to  teach  rather  than  to  think.  The  whole 
energy  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  mastery  and  imparta- 
tion  of  knowledge  within  a  narrow  field.  Outside  of  that  field  he 
is  expected  to  swallow  the  predigested  thought  of  the  philosophical 
and  political  leaders.  Miinsterberg's  teachers  were  not  satisfied  with 
second-hand  information,  but  they  unconsciously  swallowed  second- 
hand theories  of  education.  All  of  this  is  implied  in  the  system  which 
Miinsterberg  sanctions,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  his  teachers  were 
not  in  the  ]iabit  of  I'eflecting  upon  educational  aims. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  psychological  and  pedagogical  attitude 
is  utterly  bad :  that  it  means  lack  of  enthusiasm,  ignorance  of  subject 
matter,  lack  of  perspective,  tact,  sympathy,  and  power  to  inspire 
pupils.  Such  ideas  sound  strangely  to  the  American  ear.  Scnne  of 
our  teachers  and  efficiency  experts  are  lacking  in  tact  and  sympathy, 
but  to  infer  that  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  attitude  neces- 
sarily produces  such  a  tendency  among  teachers  and  educators  in 
general  is  clearly  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  truth. 

Of  moi-e  significance,  however,  is  the  suggestion  that  all  teachers 
should  have  reached  a  high  level  of  intellectual  attainment,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  get  knowledge  at  first  hand,  that  they  should  have 
the  perspective  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  This  is  also  what 
our  educational  leaders  wish.  But  why  should  not  education  itself 
be  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  teacher  can  get  first-hand  infor- 
mation and  perspective?     Does  not  the  teacher  need  perspective  in 
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education,  even  more  than  in  other  subjects?  The  American  edu- 
cators would  undoubtedly  say  ''yes,"  but  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  would  probably  say  "  no.'' 

Miinsterberg's  suggestion  that  teaching  is  an  art  will  likewise  meet 
with  the  approval  of  our  educators,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  seem 
inclined  to  deny  it.  Miinsterberg  indicates  that  poets  need  practice 
before  they  can  become  expert  in  their  art,  but  he  fails  to  see  that  his 
analogy  leads  directly  to  the  fact  that  teachers  also  need  preliminary 
practice. 

Perhaps  the  analytical  tendency  of  the  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical attitude  may  be,  at  times,  opposed  to  the  practical,  sympa- 
thetic attitude;  but  is  not  the  analytical  tendency  of  the  literary 
attitude  much  more  inclined  toward  the  same  fault? 

America  does  need  teachers  who  are  expert  in  their  field  and  who 
have  the  perspective  of  it.  The  teachers  of  arithmetic,  for  instance, 
should  know  not  only  the  ordinary  details  of  the  subject  and  the 
relative  value  of  its  various  parts,  but  they  should  also  know  its 
broader  relationships,  its  origin  and  growth,  its  relation  to  the 
other  subjects,  its  function,  and  its  contribution  to  human  welfare 
and  happiness.  But  all  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  equally  necessary 
that  teachers  should  be  expert  in  their  art  and  conscious  of  the 
educational  problem  in  its  broader  aspects.  To  create  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  supplying  both  these  needs  is  our  task.  Its 
accomplishment  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  but  there  is  hope  for 
better  things  in  the  future. 

Dulon  wrote  his  criticism  in  1853.  A  comparison  of  conditions  m 
the  United  States  at  that  time  with  those  of  the  present  will  throw 
light  upon  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tending.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  colleges  and  universities  entirely  neglect  the  professional 
side  of  teacher  training.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  too  many 
normal  schools  are  trying  to  become  colleges,  but  public  sentiment 
has  at  least  developed  to  the  point  where  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  compelled  to  give  at  least  a  nominal  attention  to  education 
as  a  professional  subject.  We  must  guard  against  the  neglect  of 
practice  in  teaching  and  must  labor  in  season  and  out  to  build  up  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  professional  side  of  the  work. 

Thus  there  are  two  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  m 
teacher  training.  One  is  the  belief  that  such  training  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  other  that  the  training  is  necessary  l)ut  should  be  entirely 
academic.  These  major  obstacles  are  the  source  of  several  secondary 
defects.    Fitch  ([32],  p.  75)  says: 

America  gives  much  attention  to  etlucational  philosophy  and  psychology. 
This  sometimes  restricts  the  spontaneity  and  inventiveness  of  the  students 
and  leads  them  t(»  8upiK)se  that  aU  lessons  of  a  given  character  ought  to  be 
shaped  to  one  pattern  and  developed  to  one  particular  manner.     The  students 
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are  too  much  enslaved  by  formulas.  The  young  teacher  Is  too  much  hampered 
by  the  fear  of  departing  from  the  prescribed  order.  Such  methods  may  be 
very  logical  and  also  very  Ineffective. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  equality.  If 
all  children  were  equal  and  alike,  one  stereotyped  method  would  be 
sufficient.  This  belief  in  equality  is  so  powerful  that  it  influences, 
often  unconsciously,  even  the  critic  teachers  in  our  normal  schools. 
Educational  philosophy  and  psychology  are  taught  and  applied  in 
an  academic  way. 

The  idea  of  individual  differences  in  ability  and  interest  is  likely 
to  be  disregarded,  because  it  is  not  one  of  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions. The  individual  differences  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  single-pattern  method  of  teacher  train- 
ing must  be  discarded. 

The  influence  of  the  academic  ideal  in  teacher  training  has  also 
led  to  a  disregard  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  There  are  few 
normal  schools  that  are  able  to  offer  adequate  facilities  for  such 
teaching.  Armstrong,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  15),  says  of 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University : 

I  had  hoped  to  find  that  In  this  coUege  academic  training  had  a  certain  bias 
lmparte<l  to  It,  but  I  was  disnpiK>iuted.  I  was  also  greatly  disappointed  by 
what  I  heard  when  attending  some  of  tlie  pedagogy  classes ;  there  was  a  high- 
flown  air  of  unreality  about  instruction ;  too  much  precept,  too  little  prac- 
tice; ♦  *  *  no  really  severe  practice  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  whole  appeared  to 
me  to  l>e  good  illustration  of  the  tendency  that  I  seem  to  see  in  America  to  l>e 
guided  by  sentiment  and  emotion,  and  to  work  on  academic  rather  than  on 
practical  lines. 

Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  conditions  which  are  represented  in 
every  teacher-training  institution.  The  academic  influence  is  uni- 
versally present.  Only  very  recently  has  there  been  any  evi- 
dence of  the  other  method  of  approach.  The  universal  tendency 
has  been  to  teach  the  principles  of  education  first  out  of  the  book. 
The  course  has  begun  with  an  academic  study  of  general  principles. 
We  have  preached  the  notion  of  pi'oceeding  from  a  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  'hut  our  practice  has  been  just  the  opposite.  The  applica- 
tion of  education  to  the  particular  problems  of  the  classroom  has 
been  made  last,  not  first. 

The  high-flown  air  of  unreality  which  Armstrong  mentions  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  Teachers'  College  has  always  enrolled 
only  graduate  students  who  have  in  general  had  experience  in  prac- 
tice teaching  before  they  came  to  the  institution.  A  danger  arises, 
however,  when  normal  schools  over  the  country  attempt  to  apply 
the  Teachers'  College  plan,  when  undergraduate  students  only  are 
concerned.  Practicing  or  observing  teaching  in  an  elementary  school 
attached  to  such  institutions  is  far  different  from  teaching  in  a  real 
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public  school.  Working  with  the  best  equipment  and  under  ideal 
conditions  generally  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired  as  prep- 
aration for  real  teaching  under  actual  conditions. 

Several  critics  have  also  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  theory  to 
outrun  practice.  This  is,  of  course,  unavoidable  but  it  should  not 
be  overdone.  After  all,  practice  teaching  must  prepare  the  student 
teacher  for  actual  teaching  situations,  not  for  ideal  ones.  Ideal 
conditions  are  valuable,  but  such  practice  must  always  include  a 
consideration  of  how  to  manage  affairs  when  supervision  and  equip- 
ment is  defective.  The  higli  ideals  of  the  theorist  must  always  con- 
nect with  the  ideals  of  the  community  in  which  the  teacher  is  to 
work.  The  truly  strong  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  tlie  most  success- 
ful mediator. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  principles  of  teacher  training  in 
America  are  often  either  absent  or  they  are  academic  in  character. 
It  was  also  noted  that  as  the  conception  of  professional  training 
began  to  develop  the  older  academic  ideal  caused  the  emphasis  to 
be  on  theory  rather  than  practice.  In  England  the  reverse  has  been 
true.  There  the  influence  of  the  apprentice  idea  predominated,  and 
as  a  result  the  pupil-teacher  sjstem  has  been  the  most  important 
type  of  training.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish critics  commenting  upon  the  absence  of  pupil  teachers  in  our 
system.  The  English,  however,  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the 
pupil-teacher  system.  In  this  connecticm  Salmon  ([79],  p.  15)  says: 
"I  know  the  system  (pupil  teacher)  is  utterly  illogical,  but  I  als<^ 
know  that  it  has  produced  a  race  of  teachers  whose  technical  skill 
and  power  of  managing  large  classes  is  unexcelled."  The  issue  is 
rather  clearly  drawn  between  a  professional  training  which  is 
entirely  theoretical  and  that  which  is  practical.  The  true  solution, 
of  course,  lies  in  a  proper  combination  of  the  two  elements.  But 
one  thing  seems  clear.  The  pupil-teacher  system  is  better  than  no 
training  at  all.  From  this  point  of  view;  the  cadet  system  under 
a  good  superintendent  is  justifiable  in  America  as  a  substitute  for 
something  better.  The  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  belief  in  the  principle  of  self-improvement  is  likely  to 
cause  the  substitute  type  of  training  to  be  looked  upon  as  perma- 
nently desirable.    Hence  its  defects  must  never  be  lost  from  view. 

Bramwell  ([7],  p.  3)  says: 

It  would  seem  better  to  give  purely  professional  trninin?:  to  teachers  of 
higher  grades,  to  encourage  more  speciailization.  and  to  aUow  all  students  some 
choice  of  method  subjects  so  that  dead  forms  of  methoii  ndght  be  made  as  few 
as  possible.  The  system  of  giving  detailed  methotls  to  all  stiuniiates,  too.  a 
tendency  to  rigid  forms  of  lesson  giving,  and  somewhat  encourages  the  Idea 
that  there  is  only  one  good  arrangement  of  subject  matter  for  a  particular 
lesson  and  one  good  way  of  giving  it 
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This  criticism  seems  to  apply  quite  generally,  and  it  is  not  clear 
why  Bramwell  restricts  it  to  the  upper-grade  teachers  only.  At  any 
rate  the  danger  is  clear,  and  it  is  one  that  is  peculiarly  discordant 
with  American  ideals.  A  system  which  leads  to  stereotyped  pro- 
cedure is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  American  belief  in  unlimited 
perfectibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  training  which  is  composed  of 
theory  only  is  also  likely  to  degenerate  into  formalism  though  to  a 
less  degree.  Thus  we  come  upon  another  reason  why  teacher  train- 
ing has  not  prospered  in  America.  The  type  which  we  have  had 
has  failed  to  lead  to  further  improvement.  Trained  teachers  have 
fallen  into  ruts  quite  as  badly  as  the  untrained. 

This  defect  has  been  in  part  due  to  another  condition  which 
Bramwell  ([7],  p.  38)  points  out: 

To  allow  a  beginner  to  feel  that  he  has  completed  a  course  in  science  in  13 
weeks  is  to  encourage  superficiality  and  to  arouse  in  him  a  feeling  of  satis* 
faction  and  attainment.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit 
of  science. 

The  real  source  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  a  conflict  between 
two  of  the  fundamentals  of  American  educational  philosophy.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  training  of 
teachers  is  unnecessary,  while  the  doctrine  of  improvability  says  that 
the  teachers'  capacity  for  improvement  is  unlimited.  The  present 
type  of  teacher  training  conflicts  with  both  principles.  Although 
it  holds  that  teacher  training  is  necessary,  it  yet  fails  to  provide  for 
the  growth  of  the  teacher  after  he  has  finished  the  course. 

It  has  been  suggested,  on  page  49.  that  a  great  many  teachers  in 
America  are  without  professional  training.  Some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  condition  have  ali*eady  been  suggested,  but  a  further  reason 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Normal  schools  have  not  trained  secondary 
teachers.    Bramwell  ([7],  p.  55)  says: 

The  normal  school  more  than  any  other  institution  has  adhered  to  its  old 
traditions.  It  was  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  lower  grades  of  the 
elementary  school^  and  in  the  early  days  was  prepared  to  accept  the  only 
material  at  hand — would-be  teachers,  many  of  whom  possesseil  few  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  most  all  of  whom  were  inadequately  prepared  for  training. 
But  witli  rising  standards  of  work  the  normal  school  has  not  yet  closed  its 
doors  to  students  whose  general  attainments  do  not  qualify  them  to  profit  by 
courses  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Admission  standards  are  kept  low. 
College  graduation  is  not  insisted  upon  as  a  requirement  for  entrance.  As  a 
result  most  of  the  teaching  in  high  schools  is  In  the  hands  of  professionally 
untrained  teachers. 

This  difficulty  has  been  relieved  greatly  in  recent  years  by  depart- 
ments of  education  in  our  universities,  but  they  are  not  preparing 
the  required  number  of  high-school  teachers.  In  another  respect, 
however,  the  outlook  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.     The  normal 
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schools  still  ^  admit  students  whose  general  attainments  do  not 
qualify  them  to  profit  by  courses  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching." 
The  idea  of  making  graduation  from  college  a  prerequisite  for  en- 
trance to  the  normal  is  as  yet  undreamed  of.  We  feel  that  we  are 
doing  very  well  when  we  require  only  the  completion  of  a  high- 
school  course.  Worse  still,  there  is  considerable  recent  evidence  to 
show  that  in  many  normal  schools  the  pupils  who  enter  are  low  in 
intelligence.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  betterment,  particularly  in 
the  rural  schools,  until  this  condition  changes.  Yet  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  on  a  part  of  the 
educational  leaders,  which  is  discouraging  for  the  future.  Little 
effort  is  being  made  in  general  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  certainly 
high  time  that  this  most  serious  matter  should  receive  the  thorough 
study  which  it  deserves. 

Not  only  have  the  normal  schools  failed  to  prepare  high-school 
teachers,  but,  as  Fletcher,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  144) 
points  out — 

The  total  output  of  the  normal  schools  is  hardly  oiie-foiirtli  of  the  supply 
needed. 

This  statement  is  too  generous.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  before  the 
war  the  normal  schools  were  probably  tuining  out  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  teachers  needed  annually  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Thus  the  normal  schools  have  not  been  able  to  justify  their  existence 
as  such.  They  have  admitted  too  many  pupils  who  did  not  expect 
to  teach.  The  purely  academic  influence  has  prevailed  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  imitate  or 
replace  the  college  and  the  high  school. 

This  also  is  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  work  up  a  large  attendance 
in  order  to  secure  more  adequate  appropriations,  though  this  motive 
sometimes  masquerades  under  a  pretense  at  serving  local  needs. 
The  real  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  have  not  believed  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Since  no  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  noi-mal  schools  was 
in  existence,  such  a  sentiment  has  had  to  be  produced.  This  is  a 
very  slow  prooess  and  requires  much  patience.  But  normal  school 
presidents,  like  other  Americans,  like  to  see  things  happen  rapidly. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  theory  to  outrun  practice  as 
has  been  suggested  on  page  55.  The  normal  school  graduates  are 
therefore  likely  to  have  a  superior  attitude,  particularly  toward 
the  rural  community  into  which  they  go.  They  have  often  tried 
to  foist  upon  it  ideals  "handed  down  from  above"  for  which  the 
people  were  not  ready.  The  principle  of  equality  allows  no  place 
for  such  a  practice  and  it  tends  to  injure  the  normal  schools  in  the 
public  favor. 
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Since  the  American  people  do  not  want  professionally  trained 
teachers  they  usually  refuse  to  provide  adequate  financial  support 
for  teacher  training.  Salaries  of  normal*  school  presidents  and 
.teachers  are  low.  The  best  type  of  teachers  will  not  teach  in  a 
normal  school  very  long,  and  we  have,  as  Clasen  ([16],  p.  358)  says, 
"  Normal -school  teachers  who  know  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  text- 
books." 

The  faculty  members  are  interested  only  in  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  they  move.  The  presidents  often  feel  that  the  large  questions 
of  policy  and  organization  are  not  safe  among  people  of  such  narrow 
outlook.  They  therefore  tend  to  become  autocratic  even  more  than 
do  the  superintendents.*  Provision  for  growth  on  the  part  of  fac- 
ulty members  is  not  at  hand,  and  autocratic  presidents  are  appar- 
ently anxious  that  their  faculties  should  not  be  more  than  mere 
teaching  machines.  A  progressive  faculty,  wide  awake  as  to  the 
larger  needs  of  normal  schools,  might  prove  embarrassing. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  of  teacher  training  in  America,  with 
the  complex  causes  which  lie  back  of  them.  The  whole  question  con- 
stitutes a  vicious  circle.  The  service  is  poor  because  the  financial 
support  is  meager,  and  the  financial  support  is  meager  because  the 
service  is  poor.  The  presidents  and  boards  can  not  employ  better 
teachers  because  they  have  not  the  money,  while  the  people  refuse 
to  furnish  the  money  because  normal  schools  are  not  generally 
efficient. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  situation.  The  fight  for  better 
normal  schools  has  been  going  on  for  75  years.  The  academic  idea 
is  slowly  but  surely  passing,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
the  people  that  school-teachers  know  just  a  little  more  about  their 
business  than  the  man  in  the  street  does.  Trained  teachers  are 
scarce ;  but  whenever  one  of  them  is  replaced  by  one  who  is  untrained, 
the  community  soon  senses  the  loss.  More  professional  knowledge 
is  being  required  of  those  to  whom  certificates  are  given,  while 
recent  scientific  progress  is  making  such  knowledge  more  and  more 
valuable.  The  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  growing,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  the  rigid  and  stereotyped  meth- 
ods of  the  untrained  teacher.  Normal  schools  are  beginning  to 
provide  opportunities  for  real  practice  teaching.  Field  representa- 
tives are  being  appointed,  and  normal-school  faculties  are  visiting 
in  their  districts  to  see  that  theory  does  not  outrun  practice.  The 
crowding  of  the  curriculum  is  being  relieved  by  the  provision  for 
three  and  four  year  programs.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  help  the 
teacher  in  the  service,  and  more  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of 
such  provisions. 

*  Set*  |>.  40  and  p.  r»;i. 
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The  need  for  more  teacher-training  institutions  to  help  supply  the 
annual  deficit  has  been  partially  met  in  a  temporary  manner  by  the 
establishment  of  teacher  training  in  high  schools  and  there  is  hope 
of  a  more  cooperative  activity  among  and  within  the  normal  schools. 
The  history  of  these  schools  has  been  a  story  of  continual  struggle. 
Public  sentiment  grows  slowly  but  it  does  grow.  This  growth  is 
likely  to  be  accelerated  in  a  time  of  reconstruction  such  as  this.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  genuine  progress  in  a  democracy  comes 
only  after  a  long  period  of  apparently  hopeless  plodding.  But  when 
it  comes  it  comes  quickly,  easily,  and  almost  unex|>ectedly.  The 
solution  of  the  normal-school  problem  is  perhaps  nearer  than  we 
think. 

Normal  schools  have  been  criticized  because  they  do  not  provide 
for  the  growth  of  the  teacher  after  graduation.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  such  provisions.  They  exist  independently  of  the 
normal  school.  An  example  of  this  type  is  reflected  in  the  criticism 
of  Mark  ([64],  p.  2S8)  : 

A  very  striking  feature  of  American  school  life  heightening  its  normal  value 
alike  by  the  interest  it  engenders  and  by  the  intelligence  and  progressiveness 
of  spirit  which  naturally  flows  from  it  is  the  continuous  training  of  the  teachers 
at  the  hand  of  the  city  superintendents  and  special  supervisors,  the  wide 
reading  of  educational  literature  by  the  teachers,  and  their  extension  and 
correspondence  work. 

The  last  of  these  applies  only  to  undergraduates  who  have  not 
finislied  their  work  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  same  type  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  first  two.  The  training  which  the  teacher  gets  while 
at  work  and  through  reading  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
teacher  training  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  danger 
involved  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  superintendents  and  supervisors 
are  often  incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  well.  But, 
even  under  such  conditions,  the  association  with  experienced  teach- 
ers in  the  same  building  undoubtedly  exerts  a  strong  influence  for 
good  upon  the  beginner.  The  success  of  this  type  of  training  has 
the  advantage  of  direct  contact  with  real  problems.  Furthermore, 
it  may  easily  continue  from  year  to  year  and  thus  coincide  with  the 
ideal  of  indefinite  perfectibility.  The  favor  which  this  practice  re- 
ceived is  undoubtedly  another  cause  of  the  indifference  to  normal- 
school  training,  especially  when  the  latter  leads  the  student  to 
believe  that  graduation  means  the  completion  of  his  education.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  hope,  through  such  measures,  to 
supplant  the  teacher  training  as  given  in  special  institutions.  As  a 
provision  for  continued  growth  after  graduation  association  with 
good  teachers  is  excellent,  but  as  a  substitute  for  undergraduate 
work  it  is  a  makeshift.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  can  not  oper- 
ate in  the  one-i'oom  rural  school. 
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C(Mnpayr6  ([22],  p.  144)  favors  the  teachers'  institute  because 
it,  too,  provides  for  further  growth. 

They  (institutee)  keep  the  teachers  wide-awake,  prevent  them  from  faUing 
into  ruts  of  routine  or  trusting  to  their  own  individual  experiences,  and 
summon  the  teachers  incessantly  to  supplement  their  knowledge  and  revive  their 
enthusiasm. 

Mark  ([63],  p.  23)  says: 

A  notable  feature  In  educational  development  is  the  remarkable  desire  for 
self-improvement  among  teachers.  There  are  continual  teacliers'  meetings. 
The  teachers  do  not  consider  themselves  trained  after  having  spent  one,  two, 
or  even  three  years  in  a  normal  school.  Education  is  recognized  as  a  pro- 
gressive science  with  which  practice  must  endeavor  to  keep  pace,  whereas, 
20  years  ago.  there  were  many,  even  among  educators,  who  scouted  the  idea 
that  there  was  anything  new  to  be  learned  in  teaching.  The  teacher  is  now 
coming  to  look  upon  her  work  as  a  means  for  her  own  development,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  children,  and  she  does  not  limit  her  knowledge  to  the  mere 
command  of  the  tools  of  instruction  appertaining  to  her  special  grade. 

This  criticism  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  contradiction  to  that  of  Miss 
Bramwell  on  page  55  where  she  suggested  that  normal-school  grad- 
uates are  likely  to  fall  into  ruts.  Between  the  two  statements  the 
evidence  would  probably  support  Miss  Bramwell.  In  fact,  the  general 
run  of  American  teachers  are  not  noted  for  their  strong  desire  to  attend 
teachers'  associations.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  associa- 
tions are  doing  much  to  stimulate  professional  enthusiasm.  In  fact, 
the  very  existence  of  voluntary  teachers'  associations  is  a  source  of 
wonder  to  many  of  our  critics.  Fitch  ([31],  p.  112)  calls  attention 
to  an  interesting  characteristic  of  American  teachers  when  he  says : 

There  is  remarkably  little  discussion  of  how  to  obtain  professional  influence 
outside  of  the  profession  itself..  Public  opinion,  after  all,  evinces  a  true  instinct 
when  it  shows,  as  it  always  does,  a  certain  distrust  of  trading  and  pro- 
f^sional  associations,  obviously  designed  to  keep  up  the  scale  of  re- 
muneration, to  assert  corporate  rights  and  privileges,  or  otherwise  protect 
class  interests.  It  has  a  suspiqion  that  these  interests  are  not  necessarUy 
or  always  identical  with  public  interests  in  general.  The  creation  of  a  corporate 
spirit  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  may  go  too  far. 

This  criticism  is  interesting  in  its  suggestion  of  what  teachers' 
associations  should  not  do.  Recently  these  associations  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  depart  from  their  traditions  and  form  teachers' 
unions,  but  experience  has  already  proved  this  to  be  an  unwise  plan, 
even  when  salaries  are  almost  below  a  living  wage.  Increases  have 
come  and  will  come,  not  because  the  teachers  need  them,  but  because 
the  children  need  better  teachers.  The  best  means  to  extend  the 
influence  and  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  to  increase  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Of  all  teachers'  associations  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion is  the  largest  and  most  influential.    As  such,  it  i-eceives  much 
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favorable  comment.  Bameaud's  estimate  of  its  work  in  1878  was 
given  on  page  14.  For  convenience,  it  is  quoted  again  here  a  little 
more  in  detail.    He  says: 

Tlie  work  of  this  association  presents  an  Interest  more  lively  because  member- 
sliip  in  it  is  optional  only  and  because  its  worls  is  not  at  all  possible  In  any 
other  country  than  the  United  States.  That  good  and  fruitful  results  have 
been  attained  by  the  association  is  not  astonishing  to  those  who  believe  In 
the  value  of  everything  which  calls  for  individual  responsibility  and  freedom  of 
choice.  It  is  the  National  Education  Association  which  leads  America  toward 
progress. 

A  few  adverse  criticisms  are  also  offered.  Schmidhofer  says 
([82],  p.  68): 

The  American  teachers*  association  does  not  bloom  forth  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  teachers  are  too  much  divided  among  themselves  and  do  not  have 
BufRciently  common  aims  and  as  a  result  the  respect  of  the  people  Is  not 
Increased. 

Findlay  ([30],  p.  443)  thinks  that  the  programs  "reveal  remark- 
able fluency  in  the  use  of  technical  language  rather  than  real  depth  of 
thought." 

Buisson  ([10],  p.  634)  believes  that  "pedagogical  organization  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  but  in  those  of  the  administration." 

The  National  Education  Association  has  its  faults,  and  they  in- 
clude the  ones  which  are  mentioned,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
our  teachei*s'  associations  and  the  spirit  which  makes  them  ix)ssible 
are  invaluable  assets  in  the  solution  of  our  educational  problems. 
They  are  particularly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  teacher  while  in  the  service. 

Another  means  of  such  growth  is  that  furnished  by  our  peda- 
gogical literature.  Yet  this  literature  hardly  deserves  to  rank  equally 
with  that  of  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our  pedagogical 
magazines.    Klemm  ([48],  p.  56)  says: 

The  eilucatlonal  magazines  offer  only  baby  f(X)d — all  sorts  of  petty  methods, 
plans,  and  devices — but  of  fundamental  educational  and  Instructional  princi- 
ples and  of  methods  which  grow  out  of  such  principles  there  Is  rarely  a  word. 

While  our  magazines  are  not  what  they  should  be,  they  are  not 
quite  so  bad  as  Klemm  thinks.  They  contain  some  articles  of  funda- 
mental value,  at  least  enough  to  make  the  phrase  ''  rarely  a  word  " 
inadequate.  Many  of  them  also  contain  what  Klemm  calls  '^baby 
food,"  but  this  is  not  necessarily  a  defect.  Such  magazines  are  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  untrained  teacher.  They  do  right  when 
they  descend  to  her  intellectual  level.  They  will  be  needed  as  long 
as  the  untrained  teacher  is  permitted  to  teach.  But  they  should  be 
considered  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 
When  the  United  States  catches  up  with  Europe  in  the  matter  of 
trained  teachers  such  magazines  will  not  be  needed. 
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One  encouraging  feature  concerning  the  training  and  growth  of 
teachei*s  is  noted  by  a  number  of  critics.  For  example,  Rathbone,  in 
the  Mosely  Report  ([66|,  p.  259),  says: 

I  was  struck  with  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  teachers,  their  enthu- 
siasm for  their  profession,  and  readiness  to  better  equip  themselves.  *  ♦  ♦ 
There  is  much  improvement  to  be  desired,  but  no  one  recognizes  this  any  more 
than  the  teachers  themselves. 

This  is  a  very  important  effect  of  the  generally  progressive  spirit  of 
America.  It  seems  fundamental  in  its  nature  and  therefore  able  to 
withstand  even  the  discouragement  of  low  salaries.  Its  importance 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  because  it  is  one  of  the  corner  stones 
upon  which  an  adequate  system  of  training  teachers  in  the  United 
States  will  some  day  be  erected. 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM. 

The  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  a  live  one  in  the  minds 
of  our  critics.  Some  of  them  suggest  that  the  American  teacher  pos- 
sesses more  freedom  than  the  teacher  of  Europe,  but  others  see  the 
matter  differently.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  American  teacher's 
association  has  freedom  so  far  as  governmental  interference  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  not  always  the  case  in  Europe.  Schmidhofer  ironi- 
cally says  ([82],  p.  67): 

.  Here  (in  Austria )  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  order  to  con- 
sider a  serious  general  interest,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  police  commissioner  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Our  assembled  life  enjoys  tlie  most  affectionate  attention  of  the 
police.  At  the  least  overstepping  of  the  statutes  the  sword  of  Damocles  threatens 
to  be  loosed.  Almost  every  word  which  is  uttered  in  public  is  measured  before 
it  passes. 

From  this  type  of  interference  we  are  happily  free. 
Foster,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  115),  says: 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  American  universities  that  the  man  who 
is  fit  to  teach  Is  als<»  to  be  trusted  to  examine  his  own  students.  The  examiner 
and  the  external  examination  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States.  The 
teachers  are  free  and  being  free  they  are  enableil  to  give  to  their  courses  a 
breadth  and  depth  that  would  be  impossible,  were  they  hampered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  students  were  to  be  tested  by  examiners  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  them. 

This  criticism  is  true  for  the  universities  and  also  for  the  elementary 
and  secondarj'  schools  in  most  States.  The  whole  problem  of  the  ex- 
ternal examiner  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  V. 

The  principle  of  local  control  has  also  tended  to  increase  the 
teacher's  freedom.    Salmon  ([79],  p.  3),  thinks  that  such  control 

fosters  the  American  tendency  to  try  new  methods.  Fear  of  an  inspector  would 
prevent  nn  English  teacher  from  effecting  a  radical  change  in  method.  And  if 
the  insi>ector  and  teacher  should  agree  on  reform,  the  fear  of  the  central  author- 
ity would  deter  them  botli. 
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Miss  Burstall,  in  speaking  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  says : 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  has  free  play  to  develop,  improve,  and  vary 
the  work  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  Iron  hand  of  the  city  superintendent 
to  crush  initiative. 

Thus  the  American  teachers  are  entirely  free  from  Government 
interference  and  largely  free  from  external  examinations.  But,  as 
suggested  by  Miss  Burstall  and  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question.  American  school  superintendents  and 
school  officials  in  general  are  often  despotic.  Kerschensteiner  ([47], 
p.  7)  thinks  that — 

Germany  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  teacher  is  incomparably  greater.  He  can  be  deprived  of  his 
position  and  Uvelihood  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  the  law.  When 
sick  he  continues  to  draw  his  pay.  When  too  old  to  teach  he  draws  generally 
75  per  cent  of  his  salary.  Whether  he  is  liked  or  not  by  the  board  and  by 
the  Inspectors  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  Uvelihood.  He  is  free  from  the 
anxiety  that  occasionally  handicaps  his  American  colleague.  He  does  not 
need  to  curry  favor  with  his  superiors,  much  less  with  the  citizens  of  the 
comnmunlty,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  misfortune  he  does  not  have  to 
use  up  his  strength  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Langlois  ([52],  p.  158)  says: 

American  teachers  are  employed  for  a  short  interval  only.  They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  unreasonable  demands  and  local  intrigues.  ♦  ♦  ♦  School  discipline 
suffers  in  America  because  the  pupils  know  very  well  that  the  teacher  can 
be  removed  from  one  day  to  the  next  if  she  does  not  please  the  public,  of 
which  their  parents  form  a  part.  If  tea<±lng  is  not  yet  a  regular  profession 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  alone  because  of  low  salaries,  it  is  because  of  the 
absence  of  security  and  independence. 

The  criticisms  of  Kerschensteiner  and  Langlois  suggest  several 
problems  which  will  be  discussed  under  other  headings.  The  point 
to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  American  teacher  lacks  freedom  because 
of  his  insecurity  of  tenure  and  his  lack  of  support  in  old  age. 
Langlois  is,  of  course,  wrong  when  he  says  that  '^  teachers  can  be 
^removed  from  one  day  to  the  next,'^  but  they  can  be  and  are  being 
removed  from  one  year  to  the  next  under  the  conditions  which  he 
mentiona 

Kerschensteiner  also  call&  attention  to  another  respect  in  which 
teachers  lack  freedom.   He  ([49],  p.  9)  says: 

The  affairs  of  education  are  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  allow  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  their  execution  to  be  allowed  to  differ  too  loudly  or  too  openly 
from  the  political  and  religious  views  of  those  who  have  employed  them.  This 
is  just  as  true  in  the  freest  democratic  nations  as  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
Any  teacher  in  the  United  States  who  in  public  meetings  or  in  the  classroom 
would  push  a  vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  an  absolute  monarchy  would  feel 
as  little  security  in  his  tenure  as  a  Qerman  teacher  who  in  like  manner  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  absolute  monarchy  and  the  Introduction  of  a  pure 
democracy. 
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Thus  we  come  again  to  emphasize  a  point  already  mentioned.  The 
teacher's  ideals  must  not  be  too  divergent  from  those  of  the  com- 
munity. There  must  be  a  strong  connecting  link  between  them.  The 
freedom  of  the  teacher  must  be  curtailed  in  so  far  as  it  means  free- 
dom to  teach  ideals  which  are  fundamentally  different  from  those 
of  the  Nation.  This  does  not  mean  that  teachers  should  not  try 
to  elevate  the  ideals  of  their  community.  The  latter  is  a  difficult 
but  worthy  task.  It  must  be  done  gradually  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  that  prevail.  This  limitation  affects 
teachers  particularly,  because  they  deal  with  the  children  when 
they  are  in  a  very  impressionable  age,  and  are  still  lacking  in  reason- 
ing ability  and  power  to  judge. 

In  still  another  way  the  freedom  of  teachers  has  been  limited. 
Compayre  ([21],  p.  457)  says: 

They  (the  Americaus)  have  decided  to  exclude  married  women  frcTn  teach- 
ing in  the  schools.  Young  America  thus  revives  one  of  the  most  foolish  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  university  of  Paris,  where  celibacy  was  obligatory.  Why  this 
exclusion  of  married  women?  They  give  as  a  reason  that  she  has  a  husband 
to  support  her  and  that  she  has  not  the  need  to  make  her  own  living  as  the 
maiden  lady  has.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  real  reason  is  prejudice.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  seems 
quite  strange  that  Americans  should  be  compelled  to  recall  to  their  fellow 
citizens  such  truths  as  **  Marriage  does  not  dlsqualifj'  a  woman,"  that  **  Every 
human  creature  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
when  she  is  healthy  and  sound  a  natural  right  to  marriage.** 

This  criticism  is  doubtless  justified,  though  conditions  in  Europe 
are  fully  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  they  are  here.  Most  countries  have 
had  a  prejudice  against  permitting  married  women  to  teach.  Such 
general  prejudices  usually  have  good  reasons  back  of  them  which 
a  groping  humanity  has  vaguely  sensed.  Doubtless  such  reasons 
exist  in  this  case  also.  The  factor  in  any  final  decision,  however, 
must  be  the  welfare  of  the  children.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
seem  to  be  very  good  reasons  why  married  women  should  teach.  If 
they  have  raised  children  of  their  own  they  are  likely  to  be  better 
qualified  to  teach  the  children  of  other  people.  Then,  too,  marriage 
tends  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  teacher.  Repressed  desires  con- 
nected with  celibacy  tend  to  cause  unrest.  The  married  teacher  is 
more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  her  position  and  is  therefore  more 
permanent  in  the  system.  She  is  more  likely  also  to  have  a  strong 
and  beneficial  influence  in  the  conmiunity.  Therefore  the  present 
tendency  to  employ  married  women  as  teachers  seems  to  be  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction. 

In  a  very  important  sense  the  value  of  the  teacher's  service  is 
conditioned  upon  the  amount  of  his  freedom.  Leobner  ([58],  p.  19) 
says :  "  The  freedom  of  the  school  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  teacher." 
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One  of  our  most  cherished  ideals  in  America  is  the  development 
of  free  i)ersonality  in  the  children.  The  hoi>e  of  the  realization  of 
this  ideal  seems  to  be  a  forlorn  one  unless  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  is  free.  Those  who  are  not  free  themselves  can  scarcely 
develop  a  desirable  type  of  freedom  in  others. 

One  of  the  most  conmion  criticisms  concerning  the  American 
school  system  is  the  predominance  of  women  teachers.  Hofer  ([46], 
p.  644-645)  says: 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  almost  aU  of  elementary  school  instruction  Is  In 
tlie  hands  of  women  teachers,  one  ran  not  keep  from  asking  wlmt  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  permanence  of  the  Nation  when  boys  over  10  years  of  age  receive 
only  this  type  of  education? 

Armstrong,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  13),  says: 

It  seemed  to  me  ♦  *  ♦  that  the  American  boy  is  not  being  brought  to 
punch  another  boy's  head  or  stand  having  his  o>vn  punche<l  in  a  healthy  and 
proper  manner;  that  there  is  a  strange  and  indefinable  feminine  air  coming 
over  the  men,  a  tendency  toward  a  common,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  sexless  tone  of 
thought.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Women  can  not  in  general  compete  successfully  with  men. 
They  are  in<lefatigable  workers  and  have  shown  that  they  can  pass  examina- 
tions with  brilliant  success.  But  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions? Almost  invariably  they  have  been  such  as  to  require  the  reproducticm 
of  learning,  not  original  effort ;  it  proves  the  sex  to  have  been  lacking  in  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  power.  Those  who  have  taught  women  students  are  one 
and  all  in  agreement  that,  although  close  workers  and  most  faithful  and  accu- 
rate observers,  yet,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  they  are  incapable  of  dicing 
inder)endent.  original  work.  And  it  must  be  so.  Throughout  the  entire  period 
of  her  existence,  woman  has  been  man's  slave;  and  If  the  theory  of  evolution 
be  in  any  way  correct  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  *  ♦  ♦  that  she  will 
recover  from  the  mental  disability  which  this  has  entailed  upon  her,  at  least 
within  any  period  which  we  for  practical  purposes  can  regard  as  reasonable. 
Education  can  do  little  to  modify  her  nature.  *  ♦  *  From  this  point  of 
view  women  teachers  nmst  be  for  most  purposes  relatively  inefficient;  and  as 
teaching  is  an  occupation  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  imaginative  power, 
individuality,  insight,  and  originality  are  wanteil,  it  is  important  that  men 
rather  than  women  should  exercise  the  predominating  influence. 

American  men  will  scoff  at  the  idea  that  they  are  lacking  in  man- 
hood because  they  had  women  teachers,  and  experience  has  not  borne 
out  the  truth  of  such  a  statement.  The  statement  that  women  can 
not  in  general  compete  with  men  is  also  of  very  doubtful  value. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  women  are  lacking  in  originality  and 
individuality,  but  they  undoubtedly  excel  in  patience  and  capacity 
for  details.  These  qualities  are  perhaps  of  as  great  value  in  teaching 
as  are  the  more  masculine  ones.  The  suggestion  that  education  can 
do  little  to  modify  the  nature  of  women  is  undoubtedly  false.  Arm- 
strong reaches  a  wrong  conclusion  because  his  argument  is  based  on 
the  theory  of  acquired  characteristics.  Woman  has  been  man's  shive, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  she  will  always  be  so.    No  doubt  women 
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are  too  submissive  at  times,  but  that  may  be  due  to  social  rather 
than  to  biological  inheritance.  T\lien  the  social  restrictions  are  re- 
moved it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  biological  inheritance  will  keep 
women  submissive,  because  in  reality  women  have  the  same  biologi- 
cal inheritance  as  men  have. 

A  slightly  different  point  of  view  is  shown  by  Klemm  ([48], 
p.  46): 

The  women  teachers,  weU  meaning  and  motherly  as  they  are  by  nature,  help 
the  pupils  too  much  with  their  difficulties  instead  of  stimulating  their  s^f- 
activity.    The  passion  of  the  female  sex  for  self-sacrifice  is  a  real  hindrance  to  ' 
genuine  fundamental  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  criticism  favors  the  woman  teacher. 
Siljestrom  ([84],  p.  186)  says: 

It  sets  men  free  for  the  harder  tasks  of  life.  Women  perceive  more  quickly. 
They  are  more  conscientious,  punctual,  patient,  persevering,  and  are  therefore 
more  able  to  stimulate  these  qualities  in  others.  They  bring  a  home  atmosphere 
into  the  schools.  School  management  is  also  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
managment  of  children  In  the  family.    They  can  also  be  hired  for  less  salary. 

Laveleye  ([56],  p.  350)  says: 

The  teaching  of  women  has  less  pedantr>^  and  more  patience,  imagination, 
and  gentleness.  The  school  is  no  longer  the  somber  prison  bristling  with  punish- 
ment and  ennui  which  the  child  dreads.    It  has  acquired  a  home  atmosphere. 

Grasby  is  in  general  opposed  to  women  teachers  yet  he  sajrs  ([37], 
p.  234) : 

Where  education  is  worst,  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  the  highest; 
while  in  centers  where  it  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  where  the  schools 
are  the  most  efficient  it  is  becoming  a  curiosity  to  find  a  male  teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary or  grammar  grades. 

One  fact  is  noticeable  when  the  criticism  for  the  woman  teacher  is 
compared  with  that  which  opposed  her.  The  former  is  older  than  the 
latter.  The  former  points  directly  to  one  great  contribution  of  the 
woman  teacher.  She  has  brought  the  home  atmosphere  into  the 
school.  It  also  points  toward  her  undeniable  superiority  in  the  lower 
grades  of  instruction.  The  older  criticism  belongs  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  when  women  first  began  to  teach  in  large  num- 
bers. 

The  more  recent  observations  are  a  protest  against  the  disappear- 
ance of  men  from  the  teaching  profession.  WTiile  we  may  disagree 
with  the  argument,  we  must  approve  of  the  conclusions.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  when  so  many  of  the  boys  of  America 
finish  high  school  without  having  had  a  male  teacher.  Brereton  ([8], 
p.  295)  says: 

Woman's  power  Ues  in  an  appeal  to  boys  to  respect  her  sex,  If  she  does  not 
still  further  rely  on  her  natural  attractions  as  a  woman.  The  male  teacher  sets 
before  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  obe<lience  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  of  loyalty 
to  an  ideal  and  not  to  a  sex,  of  reverence  for  the  strong  rather  than  respect  for 
the  weak. 
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Ravenhill  ([72],  p.  410)  thinks  that— 

Woman's  instinctive  insight,  sympathy,  and  natural  wisdom  and  morality 
need  leaTening  with  the  harder  logic,  more  active  critical  powers,  and  broader 
views  of  man. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  be  valid;  and  the  question  arises,  why 
are  so  many  women  teachers  employed  ?  A  great  many  of  our  critics 
say  that  the  reason  is  an  economic  one.  Home  girls  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  home  position  at  a  very  low  wage,  because  they  are 
partly  supported  by  other  members  of  the  family.  When  teaching 
away  from  home,  they  may  be  had  for  less  money  than  it  takes  to 
employ  a  good  man  teacher.  While  all  this  is  true,  there  must  be 
some  more  profound  reasons  why  school  patrons  will  tolerate  women 
teachers  in  greater  numbers  than  would  be  tolerated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Some  possible  reasons  have  already  been  suggested  in  the 
criticism  of  those  who  favor  the  employment  of  women.  Perhaps 
the  chief  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  comes  from  a 
conflict  between  two  of  the  profound  national  beliefs.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  belief  in  equality  is  being  gradually  extended  so  as  to 
include  women  as  well  as  men.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  woman's 
rights  movement,  and  it  has  manifested  a  tremendous  growth  during 
the  last  century.    Waetsoldt  says  ([86],  p.  28)  : 

Woman  is  a  national  luxury  in  America,  and  her  claims  und  inclinations 
meet  little  opposition  in  state  and  society  ♦  *  *.  She  is  a<rustoni»^d  to  Iw 
recognized  and  considered  as  the  equal  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  the  monarchical  form  of  the 
family,  in  which  the  word  of  the  father  was  supreme  and  universal, 
is  gradually  losing  its  ancient  strength.  The  first  force  sanctions 
the  employment  of  women  teachers,  particularly  when  they  can  be 
had  for  less  money,  while  the  second  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
adolescent  boys  and  young  men  to  submit  themselves  in  school  to 
what  they  look  upon  as  "  petticoat  rule." 

The  difficulties  resulting  from  the  preponderance  of  women  teach- 
ers arises  out  of  these  two  conflicting  forces.  But  since  one  force  is 
growing  stronger  while  the  other  is  growing  weaker,  we  may  expect 
the  preponderance  to  continue  while  the  lack  of  adjustment  between 
the  women  teachers  and  their  boy  pupils  is  likely  to  grow  less.  This 
also  helps  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Nation  which  has  so 
strong  an  interest  in  education  refusing  to  pay  sufficient  salaries  to 
keep  men  in  the  teaching  profession. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers 
arises,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  the  fact  that  salaries  are  low.  Low 
salaries  are  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  poor  teaching,  for  the 
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lack  of  trained  teachers,  for  the  transient  character  of  the  teaching 
population,  and  the  lack  of  a  teaching  profession. 

On  no  point  is  there  more  adverse  criticism  than  that  of  teachers' 
salaries.    Beck  ([4],  p.  Ill)  says: 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  is  the  salary  of  the  average  teacher  in 
New  York  State.  That  is  not  much  in  a  land  in  which  household  servants 
receive  $220  to  $300  per  year  and  where  a  tailor-made  suit  costs  $35.  Every 
man  who  can  seeks  a  position  In  which  he  can  earn  more  money.  If  he  re- 
mains a  teacher,  he  suffers  the  odium  of  l>eing  looked  upon  as  an  incapable; 
for  the  American  does  not  conceive  of  an  idealism  which  renounces  the  goods 
of  this  world  in  order  to  become  and  to  remain  a  teacher. 

The  figures  which  Beck  gives  are  not  out  of  date  and  the  actual 
conditions  are  very  much  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion 
that  Americans  in  general  can  not  conceive  the  idea  that  teachers 
should  renounce  worldly  goods  in  order  to  teach  is  still  true.  As 
was  said  in  Chapter  I,  the  American  environment  has  been  such  that 
the  ideals  of  self-realization  work  out  mainly  in  terms  of  money 
making.  The  general  public  is  fairly  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  economic  matters,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  apply  it  to  teachers'  salaries.  The  preva- 
lent attitude  on  their  part,  therefore,  is  to  ex^^ct  the  teachers  to  seek 
more  remunerative  employment  in  some  other  line  of  work  if  they 
feel  that  their  salaries  as  instructors  are  too  low.  Those  who  prefer 
to  stick  to  their  profession  are  quite  generally  looked  upon  as  incom- 
petents. The  idea  that  teachers  should  deny  themselves  the  com- 
forts of  life  because  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  is 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  secure  self-realization  through  par- 
ticipation in  economic  activities. 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  a  situation  are  pointed  out  by  the 
critics.    Gray  ([38],  p.  154)  says: 

At  present  strong  evidence,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  is  forthcoming  to 
show  that  many  who  are  disposed  by  character  and  love  of  the  yoUng  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  are  deterred  by  the  lack  of  financial  reward. 

Dunker  ([29],  p.  40)  says: 

The  teachers  are  poorly  paid  and  have  no  old-age  or  retirement  funds.  Men 
who  can  and  wish  to  do  something  else  leave  the  profession  for  more  renmnera- 
tlve  ones. 

Klemm  ( [48] ,  p.  60)  says : 

A  teacher  witli  insufficient  salary  gives  only  a  minimum  of  his  strength  to 
Ids  work,  and  I  am  the  last  to  blame  him  for  It. 

Rathbone,  in  the  Mosely  Beport  ( [66],  p.  259),  says: 

People  everywhere,  and  not  least  in  America,  are  likely  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  a  man's  work  at  the  price  which  it  commands.  That  a  people 
who  are  so  generous  in  the  expenditure  on  school  buildings  should  not  be  more 
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liberal  to  their  teachers  is  surprising  and  disappointing.  It  is  to  this  false 
ecfmoniy  more  than  anything  else  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  num- 
ber <»f  f-apable  male  teachers  is  due. 

Waetzoldt  ([86],  p.  566)  says: 

The  teacher  is  a  poor  day  laborer  who  earns  his  bread  in  sorrow  and  fear 
of  the  Damoclean  sword  of  loss  of  position  which  hangs  over  his  head. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  are  typical  of  a  great  number.  The  whole 
question  is  very  complex  and  the  outcome  is  not  yet  clear.  The 
danger,  however,  is  quite  evident.  The  tendency  to  leave  the  whole 
question  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  an  impracticable  one. 
An  essential  element  in  the  working  of  this  law  is  that  of  time.  It 
requires  time  for  the  demand  to  stimulate  an  increased  supply,  and 
even  after  this  occurs  it  will  take  from  5  to  10  years  to  provide  the 
necessary  experienced  teachers.  But  during  all  this  time  millions 
of  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  are  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  to  an  education.    Thus  untold  loss  results  to  the  Nation. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  critics  may  not  be  justified  in  their 
contention.  Teachers'  salaries  are  low  everywhere.  European  coun- 
tries are  not  guiltless  in  this  respect.  But  they  have  provided  pen- 
sions and  permanence  of  tenure  for  the  teachers.  No  doubt  many 
American  teachers  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
present  emergency  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  poverty  in  their  old 
age  and  premature  loss  of  position.  An  adequate  oension  system  is 
sorely  needed. 

But  the  most  perplexing  question  is  that  suggested  by  the  critics 
of  whom  Rathbone  is  a  type.  "  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Nation 
which  is  in  all  the  world  the  most  generous  in  educational  matters 
should  be  so  parsimonious  to  its  teachers?"  Several  of  the  critics 
raise  the  question,  but  none  suggest  the  answer.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  blame  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  this  condition.  Whether 
or  not  such  reproach  is  deserved  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 
The  mfljority  of  the  American  people  will  doubtless  resent,  or  at 
least  ignore,  such  censure.  They  argue  that  if  good  teachers  are 
to  be  had  cheaply,  the  school  board  would  be  false  to  its  trust  if  it 
did  not  hold  salaries  down  to  lowest  possible  level.  Furthermore, 
the  doctrine  of  equality  makes  the  American  distrustful  of  experts. 
He  employs  one  only  when  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  and  he  be- 
♦rrudges  the  money  which  he  spends  in  that  way,  particularly  when 
the  income  of  the  expert  is  known  to  be  greater  than  his  own.  Having 
little  use  for  experts  as  such,  he  refuses  to  pay  adequately  for  expert 
service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  particularly  if  the  teacher  hap- 
pens to  be  a  single  woman.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  paying  her  a 
monthly  salary  that  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  income  of  school 
patrons  who  have  families  to  support.     In  the  case  of  the  school- 
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house  and  the  equipment  conditions  are  different.  He  compares 
his  income  with  the  teacher's  income,  but  for  evident  reasons  he  does 
not  compare  his  home  and  its  equipment  with  the  school  plant. 
Therefore,  he  gladly  votes  the  money  to  construct  a  school  palace, 
but  refuses  to  pay  relatively  large  salaries  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

It  thus  happens  that  America  is  parsimonious  with  its  teachers 
without  wishing  to  be  so,  and  the  salary  question,  instead  of  being 
a  simple  phenomenon,  becomes  a  symptom  of  the  fundamental  con- 
flict between  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the  doctrine  of  equality. 
The  former  calls  for  the  best  teachers  possible,  while  the  latter  pre- 
vents the  payment  of  salaries  adequate  to  employ  and  hold  them. 
The  remedy  lies  in  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  good  teaching  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  service  rendered,  rather  than  in  censuring 
the  people  for  parsimony.  Expert  service  will  come  into  its  own 
in  the  long  run,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  must  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
class  distinctions. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  salaries  is  that  of  tenure.  Most 
of  the  critics  look  upon  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  as  an  evil,  though 
one  or  two  see  advantages  in  it.    Siljestrom  ([84],  p.  133)  says: 

The  insecurity  of  tenure  forces  the  teachers  to  make  good  continually.  When 
we  see  how  frequently  persons  who  hold  such  positions  have  disappointed  the 
expectations  raised  and  how  soon  they  sinlv  into  a  state  of  apatlietic  indo- 
lence, we  can  liardly  find  fault  with  the  regulation  *  *  *.  The  enactments 
of  the  American  law  on  this  subject  are  tlierefore  well-formed,  and  no  doubt 
contribute  greatly  to  maintain  an  active  spirit  among  teachers  and  to  make 
them  circumspect  in  their  conduct. 

This  again  calls  attention  to  a  very  important  problem  in  America. 
Teachers  do  tend  to  grow  apathetic  and  lifeless.  Some  means  must 
be  provided  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  grow.  It  may  be  better 
to  bring  in  annually  a  host  of  new  teachers  who  are  young  and 
enthusiastic  than  to  retain  those  who  are  utterly  dead  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  youth.  But  this  is  a  crude  method.  It  would 
be  much  better,  and  the  children  would  be  much  better  taken  care  of, 
if  a  host  of  new  ideas  could  be  introduced  without  changing  the 
teachers. 

Before  indorsing  the  idea  of  rotation  in  office  for  teachers  in  order 
to  secure  progress  it  is  advisable  to  look  into  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  plan.  They  are  reflected  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  the  criti- 
cism.   Laporte  ([551,  p.  45)  says: 

American  teachers  have  less  initiative  because  they  change  p<isitions  so  often. 
This  has  led  by  force  of  circumstances  to  very  precise  regulations  for  the  appli- 
cation of  school  laws  and  detailed  courses  of  st.udy  Indicating  for  each  kind  of 
school,  each  clas.«;,  each  division  even,  for  each  term,  if  not  for  every  month,  the 
material  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  different  branches.  The  textbooks  are 
chosen  by  outsi<le  authority;  ♦  ♦  ♦  notJiing  of  importance  is  left  to  the 
initiative  of  the  teacher.     He  is  not  allowed  to  try  experiments  in  teaclilng. 
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Such  experiments  are  almost  always  looked  upon  as  irreparable  loss  of  time. 
He  finds  on  arriving  at  his  school  that  a  way  has  been  completely  traced  for 
him  and  traditions  to  which  he  must  conform.  *  *  *  Books  and  methods 
remain,  while  teachers  change. 

Grasby  ([37],  p.  231)  says: 

The  transient  character  of  the  teaching  population  Is  a  defect  becau>*e  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers  are  not  in  their  work.  The  best  iieople  quit  the  profes- 
sion. i)f  those  who  continue,  some  do  so  becaue  they  love  the  work,  while  more 
continue  because  nothing  l)etter  turns  up.  The  latter  class  forms  the  drag  that 
hinders  the  progress  of  educational  reform. 

Schlee  ([81],  p.  544)  says: 

Owing  to  the  frequent  changing  of  teachers  the  normal  schools  can  not  nearly 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  trained  teachers. 

All  thi*ee  of  these  criticisms  go  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  chang- 
ing teachers  in  order  to  secure  progress  defeats  its  own  end.  In 
reality  it  leads  to  a  rigid  system  of  rules  and  courses  of  study.  It 
causes  the  better  classes  of  teachei-s  to  quit  the  profession  and  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  a  real  teaching  profession  because  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  teachers  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  frequent  changing  of  teachers  is  therefore  an  evil,  which  must 
be  i-emoved.  But  its  removal  necessitates  a  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  These  causes  are  not  hard  to  find.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  given  by  (iriebsch  ([39],  p.  2)  : 

Most  of  the  women  teachers  follow  their  calling  only  until  the  haven  of 
marriage  shines  upon  them.  They  are  a  disadvantage  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system,  and  they  Intjerfere  with  the  more  i^rofound  working 
of  the  school. 

Schlee  says  ([81],  p.  544)  : 

The  business  atmosphere  of  America  causes  men  to  quit  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. P«>or  salaries,  the  lack  of  pensions,  and  the  lack  of  sick  leave  make 
tesichiug  unsatisfactory. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  teachers  also  suffer  from  cer- 
tain repressions  of  fundamental  instincts.  The  teacher  who  is  de- 
nied all  opfwrtunity  for  initiative  in  an  autocratic  organization  is 
sure  to  rebel  if  he  or  she  is  truly  woithy  of  the  name  of  a  teacher. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  absence  of  a  suitable  boarding 
house  and  of  opi)ortunities  for  social  life  are  important  causes  of 
the  roving  tendencies  of  teachers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  rural 
districts.  These  are  the  main  reasons  why  teachers  voluntarily  leave 
their  fK)sitions.  To  these  one  must  add  the  influence  of  those  forces 
which  compel  teachers  to  move,  such  as  failure  to  secure  reappoint- 
ment. This  is  due  partly  to  political  influences  and  more  largely  to 
the  tendency  of  the  American  people  to  judge  their  teachers  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  pupils  say  concerning  them. 
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All  of  these  causes  may  be  removed.  A  teacher  who  marries  can 
be  encouraged  to  continue  teaching.  Salaries  can  be  raised;  pen- 
sions can  be  provided.  Suitable  boarding  houses  and  social  life  are 
not  out  of  the  question.  But  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  a  machine  to  be  controlled  by 
a  lever  in  the  hands  of  autocratic  officials.  Such  a  situation  will 
always  make  it  impossible  to  keep  intelligent  and  ambitious  teachers 
in  the  schools.  The  belief  in  the  freedom  to  develop  one's  person- 
ality is  fundamental  in  America.  But  the  avenues  for  such  devel- 
opment lead  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  ambitious  teacher  must 
seek  to  rise  to  a  higher  grade  or  she  must  aim  at  administrative  work. 
Thus  elementary-school  teaching  suffers.  The  elementary  teachers 
spend  their  time  studying  secondary  education  or  administrative 
problems  instead  of  specializing  in  elementary  education. 

Such  a  situation  is,  undoubtedly,  undersirable,  yet  Beck  ([4],  p. 
116)  sees  a  good  side  to  it : 

A  school  system  in  which  tlie  school  Itself  helps  to  remove  the  bounds  which 
separate  one  type  of  school  from  another  and  makes  the  change  from  one  to 
another  possible,  I  consider  an  eminently  valuable  arrangement. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  this  is  true,  but  from  other 
points  of  view  it  leads  to  a  lack  of  permanence  of  the  teacher  in  one 
position.  To  remove  this  tendency  and  to  provide  for  growth  on 
a  given  level  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems.  The  most  promis- 
ing hope  for  a  solution  seems  to  lie  in  providing  more  freedom  for 
experimentation  and  in  a  stimulation  of  professional  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

THE  TEACHER'S  LOAD. 

The  teacher's  load  also  has  some  effect  upon  her  tenure.  Most  of 
the  critics  seem  to  think  that  the  American  teacher  has  greater  bur- 
dens to  bear  than  those  of  other  countries.  Klemm  ([48],  p.  54) 
lists  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  American  teacher  as  compared 
to  the  teachers  of  Germany.  He  believes  the  work  of  the  American 
teacher  is  more  difficult  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  heterogeneity  of  the  people,  due  to  immigration. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  move  abont  so  frequently. 

3.  The  irregularity  of  attendance. 

4.  The  shortness  of  the  school  year  as  compared  with  that  of  Germany. 

5.  The  English  language  is  more  difflcnlt  than  the  German. 

6.  Our  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  more  difficult  to  teach  than  is  the 
metric  system.    He  estimates  that  this  sets  us  back  a  whole  year. 

7.  The  school  is  used  as  a  hospital  for  all  of  the  errors  of  soiiety,  for  all  of 
the  defects  and  crimes  In  the  State,  and  for  all  of  the  diseases  of  the  social 
structure. 

8.  The  various  social  and  philanthropic  agencies  expect  too  much  of  the 
teacher. 
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Some  of  these  burdens  may  be  removed,  but  some  seem  unavoidable. 
The  irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  shortness  of  the  school  year 
may  be,  and  are  being,  dealt  with.  Movements  toward  simplified 
spelling  and  simplified  weights  and  measures  spring  up  occasionally, 
but  so  far  they  have  done  little  to  relieve  the  burden  to  the  teacher. 
The  freedom  of  the  people  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  is 
deeply  grounded  in  American  traditions  and  will  never  be  given  up. 
The  standardization  of  all  of  the  schools  so  that  those  who  move 
during  the  school  term  may  enter  another  school  without  loss  seems 
to  provide  the  main  hope  of  betterment,  though  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  sentiment  which  favors  moving  between  school  sessions  rather 
than  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  conditions 
of  economic  life  and  the  belief  of  personal  freedom  to  move  will 
make  it  impossible  to  lighten  this  burden  to  any  great  degree. 

It  also  seems  necessary  for  the  school  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
assimilating  the  inmiigrant,  and  that  of  the  moral  training  which 
is  necessary  to  the  remedy  of  social  defects.  Other  organizations  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  what  they  can,  but  all  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  must  continue  to  bear  the  chief  burden. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  American  teacher  is  to-day  carrying  a 
greater  burden  than  the  teacher  of  any  other  country.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  individuals  and  social  organizations  seem  to  be  de- 
manding more  and  more  of  the  teacher's  time  and  efforts.  Many  of 
these  movements  are  thoroughly  commendable  and  the  school  can 
render  great  service  in  popularizing  them.  Yet  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  the  already  overburdened  teacher  can  do. 

Some  of  the  critics  concentrate  their  attention  alone  upon  the 
overburdening  of  the  university  professor.  Foucher  ([34],  p.  192) 
tells  how  the  class  period  of  one  professor  is  broken  into  by  calls  over 
the  telephone  "  either  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  from  a  buyer 
of  antiquities,  from  some  curious  idler  for  information  concerning 
some  manuscript  or  other,  some  object  of  art,  or  simple  trinket  in 
the  realm  of  India  or  Persia."  From  this  he  concludes  that  "the 
Americans  have  the  very  clear  and  marked  impression  that  uni- 
versity professors  are  at  the  service  of  the  public." 

Foucher  ([34]),  p.  193)  also  says: 

If  one  adds  to  the  already  manifold  teaching  duties  the  demands  of  life  in 
the  great  cities,  one  may  conceive  that  our  colleagues  In  New  York  feel  still 
more  keenly  than  we  the  difficulty  in  being  able  to  live  In  a  day  of  only  24 
hours.  ♦  ♦  *  The  European  exchange  professors  endure  ordinarily  quite 
philosophically  the  overdriving  of  their  colleagues  in  America.  They  console 
themselves  by  the  thought  that  after  all  the  work  done  on  the  basis  of  15  or  20 
hours  per  week  can  not  possibly  be  above  the  undergraduate  level,  and  that 
necessarily  much  of  the  work  must  be  repeated  from  year  to  year. 
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The  question  of  how  much  the  public  should  expect  of  its  teachers 
outside  of  school  hours  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  the  teachers  do  no 
outside  work  the  schools  tend  to  lose  touch  with  the  community, 
as  has  happened  in  France,  the  nation  which  these  critics  represent. 
This  is  highly  detrimental  to  process,  but  it  is  also  very  detrimental 
to  have  teachers  who  are  overworked  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
teaching  becomes  a  mere  repetition  of  what  they  have  taught  before. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  that  of  steering  between  two  undesirable 
extremes.  Leadership  by  the  teacher  in  the  social  activities  of  his 
district  may  easily  be  overdone,  but  it  would  also  be  dangerous  to 
swing  too  far  the  other  way. 

Teachers  are  overburdened  often  by  too  many  duties  within  the 
institution.    Caullery  ([14],  p.  57)  says: 

The  professor  lias  a  too  heavy  teaching  load.  He  must  have  free<lom  of 
mind  and  time  In  which  to  undertake  and  conduct  research.  But  In  America 
the  classes  recite  almost  every  day.  The  most  of  these  require  uui<-h  prepara- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime  the  professors  have  too  many  reunions,  commis- 
sions, and  administrative  cares.  They  must  take  too  much  time  with  individual 
students. 

Grimm  ([40],  p.  421)  says: 

The  high-school  teacher  who  teaches  one  or  two  subjects  can  keep  in  training, 
but  the  elementary  teacher  has  too  many  branches.  It  is  not  to  be  wondere*! 
at  if  even  an  able  teaching  force  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  soulless 
mechanism. 

Both  of  these  criticisms  again  call  attention  to  the  danger  which 
results  when  teachers  are  overworked.  The  chief  difficulty  in  remov- 
ing the  present  burdens,  particularly  so  far  as  the  higher  institutions 
are  concerned,  grows  out  of  the  principle  of  equality  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  experts.  The  average  member  of  a  State  legislature  undoubt- 
edly thinks  that  every  teacher  should  teach  at  least  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  holidays  on  Saturday  are  begrudged.  The  idea  that  teach- 
ing is  an  expert  service,  for  which  a  great  deal  of  preparation  is 
necessary,  is  not  yet  born  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  Many 
of  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  realized  this  fact  and  are  conse- 
quently growing  fossilized  as  the  years  pass  by.  Thus  we  come 
again  to  one  of  our  most  serious  educational  problems,  the  provisions 
for  the  growth  of  the  teacher  while  teaching. 

In  one  respect  only  it  seems  is  the  work  of  the  American  teacher 
less  arduous  than  that  of  the  teachers  of  Europe.  Miss  Burstall 
([12],  p.  158)  says: 

The  teacher  appears  to  do  too  little.  The  new  ideas  do  not  come  from  her. 
She  acts  more  like  the  chairman  of  a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  have  studied  for  themselves  in  a  textbook  and  what  they 
think  about  what  they  have  been  studying. 
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This  undoubtedly  sums  up  the  American  popular  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  teaching.  No  more  is  expected  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  if 
American  teaching  is  measured  by  this  standard,  it  will  prove  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Right  here  is  the  secret  of  the  difficulties  of 
teacher  training  in  America.  From  such  a  point  of  view  little  train- 
ing is  needed.  Not  being  needed,  it  is  not  wanted.  The  only  hope  lies 
in  making  the  work  of  the  expert  teacher  so  valuable  that  the  com- 
munity will  feel  that  it  can  not  aflford  to  do  without  him.  When  this 
is  done  the  troublesome  questions  of  salary  and  tenure  will  solve  them- 
selves. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

On  the  question  of  the  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  the 
critics  are  divided.  The  Germans  think  it  is  a  bad  relationship,  while 
the  critics  from  England  approve  it.  The  French  critics  are  divided 
among  themselves.  On  the  adverse  side  Grimm's  criticism  is  typical 
([40],  p.  42): 

To  the  German  teacher  it  appears  strange  for  the  children  to  use  satirical 
criticisms  against  the  school  and  the  teacher  when  free  hand  is  piven  on  certain 
days  of  the  year.  As  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages  ♦  ♦  *,  the  young  hopefuls 
ape  the  teacher  l>efore  everybofly  and  draw  caricatures  of  him  on  the  blackboard 
with  more  or  less  writing  under  them  in  which  they  give  praise  or  blame  in  a 
more  or  less  humorous  way.  The  bantered  teacher,  *  *  ♦  led  aroimd  by  the 
nose  by  the  sly  children,  is  a  continual  figure  in  the  newspapers.  The  average 
American  sanctions  this  because  he  considers  the  American  boy  more  wise  and 
shrewd  than  any  other. 

Grimm  also  speaks  of  pupils  who  "  stubbornly  yawn  in  the  faces  of 
the  lady  teachers."  On  the  other  hand,  Ravenhill  ([72],  p.  414) 
says: 

The  free  and  easy  attitude  of  American  boys  and  girls  to  their  elders  is  un- 
doubtedly a  surprise  at  first  to  a  visitor  from  the  old  country,  yet  one  is  con- 
scious throughout  of  the  existence  of  a  very  pleasant  spirit  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

Bain  ([2],  p.  21)  says: 

Children,  when  they  first  attend  school  are  taught  to  regard  one  another  as 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  teacher  as  their  school  mother.  The  classroom  is 
their  home,  it  belongs  to  them  as  much  as  to  the  teacher ;  they  learn  to  keep  it 
tidy,  to  beautify  it,  and  to  love  it  From  that  they  go  on  to  a  love  for  the  whole 
school  building,  which  they  share  in  common  with  boys  and  girls  from  other  fami- 
lies, who  are  equally  attracted  to  it,  proud  of  it.  and  anxious  to  make  it  as  beau- 
tifol  as  possible.  The  school  is  their  city  and  in  it  they  learn  something  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  They  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  higher 
obligation,  viz,  that  of  their  country  and  National  Government  whose  flag  flies 
over  and  protects  their  school  home. 
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In  general  the  English  critic  tends  to  look  upon  the  friendliness 
and  familiarity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  as  desirable  rather  than 
otherwise.    Even  one  of  the  Germans,  Beck  ( [4] ,  p.  94) ,  says : 

The  friendliness  of  the  teacher  and  the  jrood  humor  of  the  pupils  are  the 
rule.  The  schools  are  happier  than  ours,  the  casa  ^acosa  of  Vittorino  de  Feltro 
has  arisen  anew  In  America. 

Black  ([66],  p.  38)  says: 

The  personality  of  the  pupil  is  respected.  There  is  a  freedom  and  fiuiiil  nrity 
between  teachers  and  pupils  that  would  seem  strange  in  England. 

The  disagreement  among  our  critics  seems  to  be  due  mostly  to 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  respecting  the  per- 
sonality of  the  child.  This  question  has  been  discussed  on  page  28 
and  will  be  considered  further  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  following  brief  summary  is  offered  as  a  conclusion  to  this 
chapter :  The  work  of  training  teachers  in  America  is  being  carried 
on  under  formidable  difficulties.  The  general  public  and  even  many 
of  our  educational  leaders  still  believe  that  thorough  academic  train- 
ing is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  good  teachers.  Consequently,  pro- 
fessional training  in  America  is  not  satisfactory.  The  annual  output 
of  teacher-training  institutions  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it 
should  be.  The  quality  of  the  training  is  also  inferior  to  tliot  of  the 
leading  European  countries.  The  general  condition  of  normal 
schools  is  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  them  fail  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  main  problem.  The  attendance  is  relatively  meager 
and  irregular.  Adequate  facilities  for  practice  teaching  are  not 
available.    Entrance  requirements  are  still  too  low. 

Conditions  in  the  teaching  service  as  a  whole  are  unsatisfactory. 
Salaries  are  inadequate,  the  tenure  is  uncertain  and  the  pension 
system  is  very  limited.  The  social  standing  of  the  teacher  is  good, 
but  he  has  little  or  no  standing  professionally.  While  there  is  a 
progressive  spirit  among  teachers  in  general  it  results  mainly  in  a 
striving  toward  higher  levels  only.  There  are  too  many  women 
teachers,  and  they  are  suffering  under  some  limitations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  their  freedom.  Many  teachers  are  also  carrying 
a  teaching  load  which  is  excessive. 

Such  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  complex  problem  of  the  teacher 
and  his  training  in  America. 
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Chapter  IV. 
ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


In  order  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  criticism  which  foreigners 
offer  concerning  our  elementary  education  it  is  first  of  all  helpful 
to  consider  the  function  of  such  education.  What  does  the  American 
elementary  school  aim  to  do  and  what  does  it  acccmiplish?  The 
answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  criticism,  in- 
dicates that  the  American  elementary  school  is  emphasizing  ideals 
rather  than  knowledge.  Sadler  ([77],  p.  433)  lists  the  following 
aims: 

To  develop  citizenship  in  a  c*ommon  nationality,  to  secure  freeiloin  of  in- 
dividual development,  to  promote  variety  rather  tlian  unity,  to  secure  progress 
through  free  discussion  rather  than  through  administrative  <»nler,  to  promote 
::IertDe88  and  adaptability  rather  than  general  culture. 

Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  19)  says: 

The  pupils  and  teachers  are  aiming  at  power  and  facility  of  mind  rather  than 
knowledge.  In  America,  the  boy  learns  to  use  a  textl>ook  and  a  library,  to  get 
hold  of  a  subject  and  talk  about  it  in  class,  clearly  and  thoughtfully.  Six 
months  afterwards  he  may  not  be  able  to  pass  a  WTitten  examination  on  it,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  He  could  get  it  up  again  if  it  were  worth  wldle.  It 
is  this  difference  in  aim  which  makes  the  unsympathetic  English  observer  call 
American  education  superficial  and  say  that  it  lacks  thoroughness  and  ac-curacy. 
The  American  teacher  aims  to  stimulate  thought.  In  England  the  pupil  learns 
lessons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  the  American  has  gained  from  school  training  Is  a 
general  inteUectual  experience  over  a  wide  area,  the  power  of  self-<lirected 
work,  a  readiness  for  emergencies,  the  power  of  rapid  acquisition,  adaptability, 
and  quickness. 

Rathbone  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  263)  says: 

American  boys  on  leaving  school  do  not  in  general  know  as  much  as  the 
English  boys,  but  they  are  more  intelligent,  resourceful,  adaptable,  harder  work- 
ing, and  more  anxious  to  improve  their  education.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  American 
people  do  not  consider  their  eilucatlon  at  an  end  when  they  leave  s(h(K)l  or  the 
university,  but  realize  that  they  must  go  on  learning  all  their  lives.  School 
education  is  not  something  separate  from  life.  It  Is  a  part  of  life. 

Groser  in  the  same  report  ([66],  p.  174)  says: 

A  spirit  of  inquiry,  individuality,  and  initiative  Is  produced.  These  qualities 
lefld  the  workman  to  continue  his  education  and  to  read  newjqiapers.  His  intelli- 
gence upon  leaving  school  Is  not  highly  develoi»e<l  but  it  Is  of  a  curiously  alert 
type. 
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All  of  this  criticism  comes  from  the  English.  Some  of  it  is  un- 
doubtedly too  complimentary,  but  it  serves  to  call  attention  ito  the 
striking  parts  of  our  ideals  as  they  impress  our  English  visitors.  In 
so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  function  of  the  elementary  school,  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  function  is  not  to  impart  knowledge  or  de- 
velop culture  but  to  set  up  ideals  and  increase  power.  The  control  of 
the  tools  of  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  an  essential  means 
which  leads  to  further  education.  Resourcefulness,  adaptability, 
alertness,  initiative  are  the  cardinal  points.  To  consider  the  Ameri- 
can elementary  school  as  an  institution  whose  sole  aim  is  to  impart 
knowledge  is  to  overlook  the  true  source  of  its  greatness.  Each  of 
these  values  centers  closely  about  the  individual.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  child  rather  than  upon  the  curriculum.  This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  Hofer  ([45],  p.  28),  who  says: 

A  single  purpose  Is  shown  in  the  schools  of  America  that  is  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  life.  The  schools  do  not  ask  what  the  Government,  or  the  church,  or 
any  party  demands,  but  what  does  the  youth  demand.  In  Its  independence, 
politically,  relijriously.  and  socially,  from  si>ecial  interests  lies  the  power,  the 
respect,  and  the  success  of  the  American  school. 

Hippeau  ([44],  p.  87): 

The  Americans  believe  in  allowing  the  pupils  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  The*  teacher  guides,  counsels,  and  directs  but  does  not  believe 
that  he  should  Impose  his  ideas  and  sentiments  on  the  pupils.  One  can  not  deny 
that  this  appeal  to  the  individual  reason,  reflection,  and  free  examination  can 
trive  to  young  girls  and  boys  an  exaggerated  confidence  and  sometimes  a  tone  of 
sufficiency,  yet  it  leads  toward  a  more  efficient  mental  development  than  does 
the  dogmatic  instruction  which  has  so  long  been  given  as  the  criterion  of  truth 
of  the  teacher's  word. 

Such  is  the  function  of  the  American  elementary  school  in  so  far 
as  it  grows  out  of  American  respect  for  personality.  It  includes  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  initiative,  freedom  in  self-ex- 
pression, self-oducation,  alertness,  resourcefulness,  and  adaptabilit)\ 
Such  qualities  are  essential  to  successful  living.  "We  need  them  and 
must  have  them,  even  if.  as  Hippeau  suggests,  we  must  pay  a  high 
price  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  has 
put  other  duties  upon  the  elementary  school.  Mark  ([64],  p  19) 
says: 

Public  education  is  felt  to  be  the  essence  of  nation  building.  It  must  estab- 
lish a  democracy  out  of  complex  material  and  it  must  create  a  great  western 
civilization  *  *  *.  It  must  create  right  tastes,  occupy  the  hands  and  minds 
of  the  children  In  useful  ways,  which  stimulate  industry  and  in  ways  which 
appeal  to  the  love  of  beauty  and  use.  It  must  develop  the  sense  of  wonder  at 
and  sympathy  with  nature  and  must  encourage  a  reverence  for  the  beautiful, 
the  good.  an<l  the  true  *  *  *.  The  keyword  of  the  new  aim  is  to  train  the 
individual  will  to  recognize  and  to  resi>ond  sympathetically  to  the  larger  will 
of  society.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  as  accepted  by 
the  leading  American  educators.    The  will  of  society  requires  free  schools  for 
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all  classes,  the  fusion  of  nationalities,  the  Inculcation  of  civic  and  moral 
virtues,  ami  the  ^owth  of  the  power  of  voluntary  organization  into  coop- 
eratlBg  groups.  In  short,  the  school  is  asked  to  furnish  life  to  its  members. 
Individuality  built  up  in  this  way  is  not  that  which  separates  one  from  all 
others,  bur  it  represents  the  community  life  each  single  member  of  the  com- 
munity,    ♦     «     ♦    that  which,  in  a  sense,  is  common  to  all. 

Mark  ([64],  p.  28)  says  further: 

The  schools  are  the  great  democratizing  influence,  incaniating  the  American 
spirit  as  nothing  else  does  ♦  ♦  ♦.  They  are  the  greatest  force  In  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  immigrant 

Laveleye  ( [56] ,  p.  339)  says : 

The  American  elementary  school  is  the  base  and  cement  of  their  powerful 
R^ublic    ♦     ♦     ♦.    Without  it,  the  Union  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 

These  quotations  speak  for  themselves  and  form  a  fitting  supple- 
ment to  those  given  on  page  18.  The  coming  of  the  immigrant  and 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  stock  have 
placed  a  new  burden  upon  the  elementary  school  and  one  which  no 
other  institution  is  able  to  carry. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  development  of  the  elementary  school 
is  based  upon  two  great  needs  in  American  society.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
personality  while,  on  the  other,  a  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  is 
required.  Under  autocratic  control  a  gain  in  one  of  these  elements 
has  generally  led  to  a  loss  in  the  other ;  but  under  democratic  condi- 
tions, the  conflict  may  be  avoided,  because  in  a  democracy,  the  best 
way  to  develop  the  personality  of  the  individual  is  through  training 
in  participation  in  those  great  social  activities  which  lead  to  national 
stability  and  progress.  The  performance  of  this  high  and  delicate 
task  is  the  chief  function  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  general  subject  of  school  organization  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  II.  Much  of  the  general  discussion  applies  to  the 
elementary  school  in  particular.  Some  points,  however,  are  empha- 
sized in  a  new  way  and  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  narrower 
field.  Grasby  ([37],  p.  15)  characterizes  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  rural  school  organization  as  follows: 

The  board  members  are  often  ignorant  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Some 
farmers  think — 

"  There  ain't  no  great  good  to  be  reached 

By  tiptoein'  children  up  higher  than  ever  their  fathers  was  teached." 

Like  all  small  communities,  they  have  party  disputes:  and  euer^  which 
should  have  been  given  to  education  is  devoted  to  quarreling.  ♦  *  *  Boards 
are  apt  to  agree  that — 

"  Whatever  is  done  as  to  readin*, 

Pro>idin*  things  go  to  my  say. 
Shan't  hang  on  no  new-fangled  hinges. 

But  swing  in  the  old-fashioned  way." 
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This  criticism  applies  to  a  time  which  has  passed  away  to  a  large 
extent.  It  is  a  reflection  of  conditions  where  the  peculiar  type  of 
the  environment  tends  to  emphasize  individualism  and  to  interfere 
with  the  belief  in  perfectibility.  Fathers  are  jealous  of  the  improve- 
ment of  their  sons,  because  they  fear  the  effect  of  such  a  thing  on 
the  condition  of  equality.  Happily,  such  a  condition  is  no  longer 
general.  We  still  have,  however,  the  narrowness  of  outlook  which 
causes  valuable  strength  to  be  wasted  in  quarrels.  To  remedy  this 
is  the  present  problem  of  rural  education. 

Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  284)  raises  another  point  concerning  ele- 
mentary school  organization  which  is  worth  considering : 

If  England  needs  a  warning  she  should  find  one  strong  and  impressive  enough 
in  the  rigidity  and  uniformity  of  the  American  public-school  system  and  the 
consequent  faults  of  their  public  schools.  Such  is  the  attempt  to  standardize 
individuals,  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  a  watch  or  a  locomotive. 

To  correct  this  tendency  is  clearly  one  of  our  chief  problems.  To 
put  pupils  of  every  type  of  intelligence  in  the  same  grade  and  com- 
pel them  all  to  go  at  the  same  rate  means  a  curriculum  which  is 
adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  lower  half  while  the  upper  half  is 
compelled  to  mark  time.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
brighter  pupils  and  opportunities  must  l>e  provided  so  that  their 
advancement  can  be  more  rapid.  Recent  progress  in  the  art  of 
testing  intelligence  has  brought  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty much  nearer.  It  is  now  possible  to  organize  special  classes  for 
subnormal  and  supernormal  pupils  and  handle  them  in  a  much  more 
effective  manner  than  was  possible  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  also 
another  respect  in  which  our  present  type  of  organization  seems  un- 
satisfactory to  our  observers.    Laporte  ([55],  p.  147)  says: 

Half  of  the  pupils,  at  least,  remain  unoccupied  or  badly  occupied  while  the 
others  are  reciting  ♦  ♦  *.  The  use  of  time  seems  to  be  the  most  feeble  part 
of  American  school  organization.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  divi- 
sions of  the  class  are  doing  to  which  the  instructor  is  not  giving  direct  at- 
tention. 

Some  Americans  justify  this  practice  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  class  which  is  not  reciting  is  learning  to  study  for  itself 
amid  distractions.  They  say  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  power  to 
develop;  that  it  provides  a  discipline  which  is  quite  worth  while. 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  holds  that  all  distractions  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Much  better  work  is  pos- 
sible when  the  teacher  has  only  one  class  in  her  room.  Much  more 
individual  attention  can  be  given  and  supervised  study  may  become 
a  reality.  This  is  an  end  toward  which  every  school  community 
should  work.  Many  of  the  city  schools  have  already  attained  the 
desired  end,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  country.  A  much 
more  complete  consolidation  of  rural  schools  must  take  place  before 
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even  a  beginning  can  be  made.     \ATiere  this  is  impossible  there  is 
little  hope  of  relief. 

These  defects  of  our  system  of  classification  can  be  relieved  in 
part  by  easy  stages  of  promotion.    Thus  Mark  ([63],  p.  39)  says: 

This  classification  system  is  defective  sometimes  when  all  the  poor  pupils 
get  into  one  class,  but  if  there  are  easy  stages  and  frequent  promotions  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  bright  pupils  is  created  which,  passing  upward  through  all 
grades  and  sections,  makes  stagnant  pools  impossible. 

The  tendency  toward  easier  stages  for  promotion  is  becoming  more 
general  but  it  is  impracticable  in  many  places,  because  it  tends  to 
multiply  the  number  of  classes  and  because  the  resulting  classes  are 
often  too  small.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  necessary  to  stick 
to  the  present  system  in  spite  of  its  defects. 

The  organization  which  is  represented  by  the  Gary  system  is  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  more  recent  observers.  Gray  ([38],  p.  69) 
thinks  that — 

The  Gary  plan  is  economical,  but  its  weakness  is  the  fact  that  academic  and 
manual  work  receive  equal  emphasis.  A  given  group  of  children  may  spend 
aU  of  the  morning  hours  in  manual  work  whUe  it  devotes  most  of  the  afternoon 
work  to  recitation  when  the  mental  and  bodily  activities  are  not  at  their  best. 

Gray  also  questions  the  value  of  making  the  elementary  school 
work  vocational  in  character.  The  recent  Gary  survey  seems  to  bear 
out  his  contention.  The  academic  work  has  proved  to  be  deficient; 
insistence  upon  vocational  work  at  the  expense  of  a  general  education 
seems  more  and  more  questionable. 

In  Chapter  II  attention  was  called  to  the  gap  that  exists  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  This  point  is  worth  em- 
phasizing again.    Mark  ([64],  p.  180)  says: 

The  difficulty  requires  a  division  of  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade.  *  *  *  Where  InteUectual  stimulus  faUs,  moral  earnestness  will  also 
flag.  The  consciousness  of  progress  is  a  part  of  our  moral  making.  Rob  a 
chUd  of  it,  and  he  can  not  but  suffer  in  character.  Or,  again,  looking  toward 
tlie  high  school,  the  power  to  progress  is  a  strength  akin  to  virtue.  Replace  it 
by  a  baffled  feeling,  and  in  place  of  strength  there  will  be  hurtful  discourage- 
ment. The  grammar  grades  do  not  stimulate  to  hard  study  and  the  lack  of 
this  virile  ingredient  is  the  moral  flaw  in  all  seventh  and  eighth  year  courses, 
which  are  duly  overlaid  with  recollection  of  what  was  done  in  the  first  three 
years  of  school.  •  ♦  ♦  The  worst  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  a  boy  or 
girl  through  a  school  which  bears  the  description  of  being  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition of  dry  rot  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  subject  matter  offered  by 
the  curriculum  and  in  this  anaemic  state  to  introduce  him  or  her  into  a  high- 
school  course  bristling  with  new  studies  taught  by  unfamiliar  methods.  There 
is  a  two-fold  ethical  consideration,  ♦  ♦  *  the  evil  that  is  and  the  evil  that 
win  be.  In  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  elementary  school,  it 
is  dangerous  for  the  school  to  have  lost  its  grip  upon  its  pupils  before  they 
leave  it.    A  boy  ought  not  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  a  spirit  of  reaction.    A 
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large  proportion  of  the  city's  outlay  upon  his  education  is  wasted  if  he  does, 
and  compulsory  attendance  may  come  to  be  injurious.  So  soon  as  the  school 
ceases  to  be  a  place  where  the  boy  can  live  to  the  full  his  intellectual  life, 
*  •  •  so  soon  does  the  intellectual  character  of  the  boy  suffer,  with  all  that 
that  implies  In  loss  of  well-adjusted  will  power,  balanced  judgment,  self-esteem 
and  high  self-command.  The  danger  is  increased  by  the  oomparatlve  absence  of 
sound  teaching  methods  in  the  upper  grades. 

This  rather  lengthy  criticism  is  typical  of  much  that  is  offered 
concerning  our  need  of  something  like  the  junior  high  school.  It 
also  suggests  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  above  the  sixth  grade  is  really  twofold.  Some 
of  the  students  are  being  prepared  for  life,  while  some  are  being 
prepared  to  enter  high  school.  Some  adjustment  of  our  organiza- 
tion is  required  so  that  the  needs  of  both  types  of  students  may  be 
cared  for  in  an  adequate  manner.  In  reality,  the  most  important 
step  to  make  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  both  classes  is  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  true  education  is  life 
rather  than  a  preparation  for  life  or  for  high  school.  Such  a  realiza- 
tion would  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  prevent  the  serious 
weakness  which  Mark  points  out.  Perhaps  the  European  plan  of 
dividing  the  students  at  the  twelfth  year  into  separate  groups  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  plan  here  also.  It  seems  certain  that  the  present 
plan  of  organization  is  quite  inadequate.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  break  in  our  system  of  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  ninth.  The  present  junior  high  school 
movement  is  a  most  promising  attempt  to  strengthen  this  weakest 
part  of  our  school  organization. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  organization  and  control  of  the 
elementary  school  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  criticism  dealing 
with  our  type  of  supervision  which  was  given  on  page  45.  The  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  tend  to  grow  autocratic.  Too  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  elementary  school  is  of  the  type  which  is  handed 
down  from  above.  American  supervisors  should  learn  to  avoid  such 
undemocratic  procedure.  They  should  get  their  results  through  in- 
spiration and  stimulation  rather  than  by  dictatorial  tactics. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  center  on  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  interesting  to  any  great 
number.  Several  of  them  mention  the  tendency  of  the  curriculum 
to  widen  so  as  to  include  more  and  more  modern  culture  material. 
Klemm  says  [48],  p.  54) : 

There  are,  along  with  and  generally  subordinate  to,  the  superintendent, 
special  supervisors  of  writing,  drawing,  singing,  handwork  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  cooking,  sewing,  physical  training,  temperance,  and  God  knows  what  else. 
All  these  break  Into  the  school  day  like  a  hungry  child  who  wants  his  butter 
and  bread  *  ♦  ♦  so  that  little  time  is  left  for  real  school  work.  The 
results  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  get  worse  and  worse  and  the  school 
suffers  loss  of  respect.    The  distress  caused  by  the  special  teacher  is  lamentable 
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in  many  places.  *  ♦  *  Some  of  the  pupils  can  do  hemming,  stitching,  and 
«-ooking,  can  aing  and  dance,  weave  pretty  baskets  out  of  variegated  threads, 
fold  paper  without  injuring  their  thumbs,  but  they  liave  not  learned  the  four 
fundamental  processes.  There  are  also  children  who  learn  to  mold  the  head 
of  Hercules,  who  can  draw  the  picture  of  a  horse  on  the  blackboard  without 
forgetting  to  draw  its  tail,  but  can  not  write  its  name. 

Beck  says: 

The  childrwi  know  something  of  everything  but  nothing  accurately ;  they  can 
do  something  of  everything  but  nothing  in  an  orderly  way.  They  are  always 
careless.  But,  worst  of  all,  the  child  does  not  feel  that  his  Ignorance  is  a 
defect. 

These  critcisms  call  attention  to  a  problem  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize.  To  fill  the  curriculum  with  too  much  culture 
material  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  tools  of  knowledge.  The  school 
activities  which  Klemm  mentions  received  their  emphasis  largely 
from  the  culture-epoch  theory.  They  have  been  and  are  of  great 
value  in  lending  life  and  interest  to  the  elementary  studies,  but  recent 
evidence  ^  goes  to  show  that  Klemm  is  right.  The  schools  which 
^nphasize  this  culture  material  the  most  are  likely  to  show  corre- 
spondingly poor  results  in  the  fundamentals.  This  is  the  most 
serious  objection  to  general  use  of  the  project  method.  In  order  to 
justify  itself  the  project  method  must  show  results  which  are  up 
to  standard  in  the  tool  subjects,  which  are  after  all  the  essence  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Education  is  life  in  the  present, 
but  it  is  also  more  than  that.  It  must  provide  for  independent 
growth  in  the  future.  Such  growth  is  based  upon  the  ability  to  get 
clear  impressions  and  the  power  of  forceful  expression.  Thus  an  ele- 
mentary curriculum  which  fails  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in 
reading  and  which  does  not  develop  facility  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression is  of  doubtful  value.  Yet  the  cultural  side  also  is  invaluable. 
The  mistake  has  been  made  of  trying  to  attain  both  ends  in  six  years 
of  elementary  work.  The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  raising  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance  up  to  at  least  16  and  in  the  provision  of 
continuation  schools  for  those  who  must  begin  work  before  that 
time.  To  make  such  provision  is  the  next  problem  which  America 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

Several  critics  are  pleased  with  our  efforts  to  make  use  of  a  curricu- 
lum which  is  based  upon  the  child's  environment.  Wallace  ([87],  p. 
498)  says: 

To  lead  children  to  feel  affectionatel>;  toward  plants  and  animals,  to  ennoble 
the  artistic  and  ethical  nature  of  the  child  is  good.  But  much  of  what  is  calle<l 
nature  study  in  America  is  mere  sentimentalism.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Teachers  in  the 
United  States  will  study  under  the  guise  of  nature  study  anything  and  every- 
thing but  simple  nature,  and  eschewing  any  form  of  investigation,  they  have  a 
fondness  for  memorizing  classified  facts. 

» See  the  Gary  Survey  for  Instance. 
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This  is  a  danger  that  has  often  been  pointed  out  since  the  days  of 
Gradgrind.    It  is  still  present  with  us,  but  we  are  improving. 

The  emphasis  which  American  education  places  upon  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  seems  to  commend  itself  strongly  to  our  visitors.  A 
few  of  them  think  that  our  flag  exercises  are  perfunctory  and  theatri- 
cal at  times.  The  practice  of  teaching  patriotism  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  holidays  meets  with  universal  approval,  particu- 
larly from  English  observers.  It  has  proved  very  efficient  in  the 
Americanization  of  the  immigrant. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Much  detailed  criticism  is  offered  concerning  the  various  subjects. 
It  centers  mainly  around  reading,  writing,  drawing,  geography, 
history,  and  manual  training.  The  discussion  of  the  last  is  given  in 
the  chapter  on  secondary  education,  page  117.  A  few  of  the  typical 
criticisms  are  noted  here  as  tliey  apply  to  the  other  subjects. 

Our  work  in  reading  is  generally  commended.  Mark  ( [64],  p.  146) 
commends  the  practice  of  reading  complete  selections  rather  than  mere 
extracts.  Fitch  ([32],  p.  46)  approves  of  our  tendency  to  emphasize 
silent  reading.  Loebner,  however  ( [58],  p.  12) ,  suggests  that  our  em- 
phasis upon  reading  is  overdone. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notje  that  a  larpe  number  of  students  nnil  ndults  of  both 
sexes  wear  spectacles,  ♦  ♦  *  an  evidence  that  the  zeal  for  reading  In  America 
when  developed  Into  passion  is  not  without  harmful  influence  upon  the  eyes. 

This,  however,  is  probably  the  case  everywhere.  There  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  that  more  spectacles  are  worn  in  America  than  elsewhere. 

The  criticism  of  our  writing  is  also  generally  favorable.  Several 
critics  think  that  we  are  having  too  much  written  work.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  our  emphasis  on  rapidity  in  writing.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  the  writing  of  children  is  judged  too  much  according 
to  adult  standards. 

Much  of  the  criticism  centers  around  the  teaching  of  drawing. 
Hofer  ([45],  p.  26)  thinks  that  the  practice  of  using  illustrations  in 
connection  with  written  work  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  is  over- 
done, particularly  when  the  drawings  do  not  corresjwnd  closely  to  the 
content  of  the  written  work.  He  likes  the  idea  of  making  free-hand 
drawings  of  what  the  child  sees.  Armstrong,  in  the  Mosely  Report 
([66],  p.  9),  says: 

Simple  measurement  work  in  association  with  drawinjr  Is  almost  unknown. 

Beck  ([4],  p.  126)  says: 

They  draw,  but  they  attain  af  be<st  only  nimbleness,  not  art.  The  drawings 
in  the  upper  pradf'S  are  generally  as  meaningless  to  the  uninitiated  as  those  in 
the  grades  below,  and  the  expression  impulse  has  developed  Into  a  rage  for 
illustrations. 
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Muthesius  ([70],  p.  135)  comments  as  follows  upon  our  failure  to 
use  geometrical  forms  in  free-hand  drawing  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising the  eye  and  the  hand : 

The  old  European  notion  that  drawing  from  nature  and  the  use  of  water 
colors  is  too  difBcult  for  chUdren  has  disappeared.  The  freedom  with  which 
goierai  impressions  are  retained  and  the  taste  with  which  thoy  are  representeil 
in  color  is  often  astonishing.  In  drawings  of  tiie  human  model  in  the  schools 
one  finds  surprising  indications  of  power  of  observation  and  naive  artistic  ren- 
dering.   Good  taste  is  shown  in  designing. 

On  page  142  Muthesius  concludes  by  saying : 

In  spite  of  many  peculiarities  of  the  system  of  American  industrial  and  art 
education,  its  suggestions  to  European  schoolmen  are  most  prolific  and  persist- 
^t  The  common-school  instruction  in  drawing  was  an  absolute  revelation.  It 
has  a  new  point  of  view.  In  Europe  drawing  is  a  transfer  of  academic  prin- 
ciples to  the  children's  school,  in  which  the  child  as  an  intellectual  organism 
receives  but  little  consideration.  In  Americu  such  Instruction  Is  United  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  activity  in  the  child.  It  rests  upon  an  intimate  study  of 
child  nature.  The  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
even  though  the  upper  classes  do  not  wholly  fulfill  what  the  lower  classes  prom- 
ise.   Germany  should  organize  such  a  system. 

Such  is  the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  instruction  in  drawing  as 
seen  by  our  critics.  Two  things  stand  out  in  the  criticism,  a  lack  of 
artistic  atmosphere  in  America  and  a  tendency  to  center  drawing  in- 
struction upon  the  nature  of  the  child.  We  take  pride  in  the  latter 
and  hope  to  improve  the  former. 

Concerning  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  Clasen  ([16],  p.  355) 
says: 

Whatever  instruction  is  given  in  the  geography  and  histoi-y  of  the  remainder 
of  America,  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  England),  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  earth  is  not  worthy  of  mention.  Instruction  in  natural  science  suffers  ex- 
treme neglect  ♦  *  *.  But  with  music  teaching  the  conditions  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  worse.  Yet  special  well-paid  music  teachers  go  from  school  to  school, 
teaching  all  sorts  of  theoretical  nonsense  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  for  example,  the  keys  of 
six  flats  and  seven  sharps  together  with  head-splitting  harmony.  What  I  heard 
of  school  singing  was  more  like  Indian  war  whoops. 

Griebsch  ([39],  pp.  614-615)  says: 

The  most  noticeable  defect  in  the  plan  of  instruction  In  the  American  school  is 
that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  receive  even  the  least  consideration.  Such 
Instruction  would  serve  more  than  any  other  means  to  remove  the  so  general  and 
80  hateful  jingoism.  The  pupils  learn  of  other  nations  only  from  what  informa- 
tion they  receive  from  the  study  of  American  history,  and  the  other  nations 
appear  there  with  little  glamor.  Thus  the  young  American  comes  to  underesti- 
mate other  nations  and  overestimate  his  own.  This  makes  him  blind  toward 
the  acquisitions  of  other  countries  and  Injures  his  own  cultural  evolution. 

The  criticisms  of  our  history  teaching,  science  teaching,  and  music 
teaching  are  clearly  well  taken.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  history.     Such  a  provincial  spirit  is  growing  more  and  more 
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dangerous,  because  America  can  no  longer  live  to  herself  alone.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  for  us  to  understand  what 
other  nations  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  so.  If  we  wish 
to  avoid  war  in  the  future,  we  must  cultivate  a  more  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  our  neighbors  in  the  world.  Their  problems  are 
our  problems.  Their  successes  will  help  us  to  succeed,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  failures  will  enable  us  to  avoid  similar  failures  in  the 
solution  of  our  own  problems. 

PROBLEMS  OF  METHOD. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  elementary  schools  centers  around 
problems  of  method.  On  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
the  first  thing  that  seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  critics  is  the 
American  practice  of  using  textbooks.  As  to  the  value  of  this 
practice  the  critics  are  divided.  Waetzoldt  ([86],  p.  566)  says  the 
textbook  method 

makes  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher.  The  latter  nee<ls  only  to  supple- 
ment, help,  or  direct;  ♦  ♦  ♦  must  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
independence  of  the  pupil. 

Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  158)  adds: 

The  method  provides  for  the  cooperation  of  the  pupils  by  bringing  out  the 
details  of  the  lesson  In  a  variety  of  different  aspects.  Ideas  may  be  brou^t 
out  which  are  new  even  to  the  teacher.  The  pupil  can  understand  the  state- 
ment of  an  idea  better  when  it  is  stated  in  the  words  of  a  fellow  pupil.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  pupils  manage  to  get  the  various  spontaneous  contributions  of  members 
of  the  class  into  form  and  so  obtain  a  sort  of  composite  photograph  of  the 
average  of  the  class. 

Miss  Bramwell  ([7],  p.  34)  thinks  that  in  this  way — 

The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  use  books,  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts  during 
class  time,  and  to  be  alert  in  thought  and  speech. 

Kathbone,  in  the  Mosely  Eeport  ([66]  p.  262),  says: 

Children  seem  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  research.  One  of  the 
avenues  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  to  their  unaided  eiforts. 

All  of  these  values  are  in  accord  with  American  ideals  of  self- 
improvement.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Waetzoldt 
says  also  ([86],  p.  556)  : 

As  a  result  of  the  textbook  method,  the  American  teacher  rarely  enjoys  that 
supreme  pleasure  of  reading  in  the  eyes  of  his  class  that  they  are  following 
him,  nor  has  he  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  developing  a  subject  himself 
as  the  exij^encies  of  the  moment  may  demand. 

Miss  Burstall  says  ([12],  p.  79) : 

The  recitation  method  based  upon  the  textbook  has  its  faults;  chief  among 
which  is  dullness.    There  is  also  danger  that  the  more  backward  and  ffeeble 
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pupils  may  never  really  understand  the  subject  at  all,  for  the  teacher  does  not, 
&»  H  rule,  explain  the  difflealties  as  our  English  teacher  does,  so  that  even  the 
dullest  may  understand. 

Again  on  page  159  we  have : 

The  nrnster  is  the  textbook  and  here  we  strike  a  vital  peculiarity  in  Ameri- 
can education.  Its  aim  has  been  intellectually  the  mastery  of  books;  with 
us,  education  has  always  been  very  much  more,  always  and  everjwhere.  a 
personal  relation.  The  children  learn  from  the  master  or  mistress  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  book.  In  a  good  sch<K)l  in  England  we  should  say  that 
the  teacher  ought  to  know  more  than  the  textbook.  In  any  case,  we  feel 
rather  than  judge  that  the  child  can  learn  more  from  the  living  voice  of  the 
teacher  than  from  any  book.     *     *     * 

According  to  the  German  and  English  ideal,  the  new  material  is  grappled 
with  first  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher  and  pupil  together.  In  America  the 
pupil  out  of  school  studies  the  new  material  first  in  the  textbook  and  goes 
over  it  afterwards  in  the  class  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher  in  America 
must  be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  textbook,  as  we  are,  but  with  what  all 
the  leading  textbooks  say  about  the  subject.  Some  teachers  have  to  spend  hours 
in  a  library  looking  up  everj*  possible  reference  that  a  pupil  might  make  in 
class. 

Mis.s  Bramwell  ([7],  p.  34)  summarized  the  defects  of  the  text- 
book method  as  follows: 

It  leads  to  the  mere  "  reciting  '*  of  the  words  of  the  book.  Book  and  refer- 
ences are  used  where  thought  and  reflection  might  be  better  guides.  It  encour- 
ages digressions  in  class  and  a  resulting  slowness  in  finishing  subject  matter. 
It  wastes  time  by  causing  debate  upon  subjects  Involving  only  individual  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  bookishness  and  slavery  to  word 
forms. 

Griebsch  ([39],  p.  604)  says: 

The  teacher  is  compelled  against  her  own  judgment  to  use  textbooks  and 
to  imprison  free  words  in  the  chains  of  a  textbook,  which  is  often  not  truthful. 

As  an  example  of  this  he  cites  histories  written  from  the  northern  and 
from  the  southern  point  of  view  dealing  with  the  American  Civil 
War. 

Dulon  ([28],  p.  265)  thinks  that— 

The  true  enjoyment  of  scientific  work  which  is  connected  with  spontaneous 
discovery  and  comprehension  is  impossible  in  the  society  of  textbooks  and  reci- 
tations.   Knowledge  may  be  manifold,  but  it  remains  superficial  and  external. 

This  series  of  criticisms  seems  to  sum  up  our  situation  in  regard 
to  the  textbook  method  quite  well.  In  so  far  as  tlie  use  of  the  text- 
book makes  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher  so  that  he  can  work 
things  out  for  himself  it  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  desirable  also  in  so 
far  as  it  leads  to  variety  of  viewpoint,  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  in  so  far  as  it  inculcates  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ent study.  But  continual  care  is  needed  to  guard  against  some  of 
the  dangers  which  are  pointed  out.  Waetzolt's  objection  will  have 
little  weight  because  America  prefers  to  stimulate  the  initiative  of 
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the  pupil  rather  than  have  him  led  by  the  teacher.  Miss  Burstall's 
objection,  however,  is  more  serious.  Mere  reciting  is  dull.  There 
has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  rote  memory  and  too  little  upon 
training  in  judgment  and  thinking.  This  defect  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found  if  the  teacher  has  been 
trained  properly  The  topical  method  is  growing  in  use,  while 
verbatim  methods  are  passing  even  among  untrained  teachers. 

The  tendency  for  the  work  to  become  too  intellectual  is  a  danger 
which  besets  all  methods  of  teaching.  We  have  suffered  from  it, 
but  hardly  more  than  have  other  countries.  At  least  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  textbook  method.  As  requirements  in  teacher  training 
are  raised  undoubtedly  there  will  be  less  slavery  to  the  printed  page. 
A  further  help  in  this  connection  is  the  growing  tendency  to  equip 
each  schoolroom  with  several  texts  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  use  of  source  material  is  another  tendency  which  helps  to  off- 
set this  difficulty.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  have  teachers  who 
know  more  than  is  given  in  the  textbook,  but  the  teacher  does  not 
have  to  know  everything  about  the  subject.  Some  of  our  problems 
should  be  studied  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  children  know  the  answer,  but  that  they  are  going 
to  work  together  to  find  out  what  it  is.  This  would  avoid  the  tend- 
ency toward  didactic  formalism  and  would  promote  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  growth. 

It  is  true  that  many  pupils  can  learn  better  through  their  ears  than 
through  their  eyes.  For  such  pupils  the  textbook  is  difficult.  But 
since  so  much  of  our  educational  matter  is  now  available  in  printed 
form,  and  since  the  mastery  of  this  form  is  so  essential  to  the  gaining 
of  information  after  school  days  are  over,  it  seems  desirable  that 
the  reading  method  of  learning  should  be  emphasized  even  for  those 
who  are  not  '"eye-minded." 

The  majority  of  Americans  will  for  similar  reasons  prefer  to 
stick  to  the  policy  of  presenting  the  new  material  in  printed  form 
first.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  assignment  should  be 
neglected  or  that  pupils  should  not  be  taught  how  to  study  the 
new  lesson.  In  some  cases  it  will  doubtless  be  better  for  the  teacher 
to  go  over  the  new  material  with  the  class  beforehand.  This  is  the 
study-recitation  idea  and  it  has  been  i»ecommended  and  used  for 
just  such  cases.  The  ideal,  however,  is  to  train  the  pupils  so  that 
they  can  master  the  printed  page  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  suggestion  that  unnecessary  debating  will  arise  hardly  com- 
mends itself  to  the  American.  Debating  and  the  power  to  express 
one's  thoughts  are  too  valuable.  We  should  consider  this  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  a  disadvantage,  even  if  much  time  is  used  in 
debating  seemingly  trivial  subjects.    They  may  not  be  so  trivial  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  pupils;  and  even  if  they  were,  valuable  practice  in 
the  power  of  expression  would  still  be  afforded. 

As  Griebsch  says,  textbooks  are  not  always  truthful,  but  teachers 
also  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced.  The  "  free  minds  of  the  pupils  may 
also  be  enchained"  in  the  words  of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
in  Germany.  When  it  comes  to  prejudice  and  error,  the  textbook 
is  less  likely  to  be  affected  than  is  the  individual  teacher. 

Finally,  America  will  not  agree  with  Dulon  when  he  says  that 
true  enjoyment  of  scientific  work  is  impossible  in  the  society  of 
recitations  and  textbooks.  It  is  undeniably  endangered  sometimes, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  can  not  exist  together  when 
there  is  plenty  of  supplementary  material  and  when  the  pupils  know 
how  to  study  and  use  books. 

Thus  it  seems  that  all  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  use  of  textbooks  are  either  negligible  or  removable,  while  the 
values  which  come  from  using  them  can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  America  will  abandon  the 
textbook  method.  On  the  other  hand,  continual  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  the  method  involves. 

Closely  connected  with  the  use  of  the  textbooks  is  the  use  of 
library  books.  Our  children's  reading  rooms  are  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  all  foreigners.  They  are  peculiar  to  America  and  are  the 
result  of  our  belief  in  the  principle  of  equipping  each  individual 
with  the  power  and  the  means  to  educate  himself  witliout  a  teacher. 

The  American  practice  of  teaching  through  the  eye  rather  than 
through  the  ear  has  emphasized  another  tendency  wliich  is  a  source 
of  curiosity  to  our  critics,  particularly  those  of  the  earlier  periods. 
This  is  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  The  blackboard  is  neither  praised 
nor  condemned  in  general,  though  one  or  two  critics  seem  to  like  it. 
Walther  ([89],  p.  31)  thinks  that  blackboards  are  good  as  a  means 
of  correcting  mistakes  in  written  work  and  as  a  means  of  presenting 
outlines.  "They  also  lessen  the  amount  of  written  work  at  home 
and  relieve  the  teacher  of  much  marking  of  papers."  The  use  of 
the  blackboard  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  American  belief  in 
teaching  through  reading  and  in  the  value  of  class  discussion. 

The  criticism  which  has  been  quoted  concerning  the  textbook 
method  is  typical  of  that  which  applies  to  the  recitation.  The  recita- 
tion also  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  critics.  They  use  the  class 
period  for  imparting  information  and  in  reviewing  what  was  pre- 
viously given,  while  in  America  the  class  period  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  what  the  pupil  has  learned  for  himself — in  the 
textbook  or  from  supplementary  material — and  in  discussion  of  the 
points  involved  therein.    Thus  the  emphasis  is  on  the  ability  to  do 
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independent  reading  and  in  practice  in  oral  expression.  The 
dangers  involved  are  the  same  as  those  already  noted  as  applying 
to  the  textbook  method.  In  order  to  emphasize  these  dangers  two 
additional  criticisms  are  given.     Fitch  ([32],  p.  50)  says: 

An  undue  proportion  of  what  was  learned  was  learned  by  heart.  Even  the 
oral  exercises,  which  were  supposed  to  be  ^)ontaneous,  were  too  much  alike 
and  conformed  too  often  to  certain  conventional  patterns  which  were  In  con- 
stant use.  Memorizing  *  ♦  *  is  confined  to  scraps  of  information  or  short 
passages  from  the  textbooks.  Many  more  rulea  aphorisms,  and  short  defini- 
tions are  committed  to  memory  In  American  than  In  English  schools. 

For  example,  he  mentions  the  reciting  of  names  and  dates  of  the 
Presidents  in  order. 
Dulon  ([28],  p.  265)  says: 

The  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  memory  Interferes  with  the  general  mental 
development  whose  more  powerful  expression  must  be  found  in  spontaneous 
and  independent  thinking.  It  is  unbelievably  difficult  for  the  recitations  to 
train  the  pupil  in  intelligent  thinking. 

Much  has  happened  to  improve  matters  since  Dulon's  day.  Train- 
ing in  intelligent  thinking  is  now  possible  in  connection  with  our 
recitations  if  they  are  conducted  in  the  proper  manner,  yet  it  is 
necessaiy  to  be  on  continual  guard  against  tendencies  toward  dry 
formalism.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  and  provide  for  their  growth  while  in  the  work.  The  teacher 
who  sees  his  field  in  its  larger  relations  is  seldom,  if  ever,  guilty  of 
permitting  his  recitations  to  degenerate  into  mere  rote  memory 
exercises. 

The  influence  of  American  belief  in  respect  for  the  individual 
personality  shows  quite  plainly  in  our  methods  and  calls  forth  some 
very  strong  criticism  from  our  critics,  particularly  the  Germans. 
Beck  ([4],  p.  94),  for  example,  says: 

They  liave  taken  care  that  the  way  shall  be  clear  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  personality.  Therefore,  they  tolerate  no  authority'  in  the  school 
other  than  that  chosen  hy  the  children  themselves.  The  school  as  an  in- 
.s*tltution  has  no  standing.  It  can  not  hold  or  go  after  the  children.  It  entices 
the  pupils  and  praises  their  work.  The  child  does  not  extend  his  hands  towanl 
tlie  teacher  in  order  to  grow,  but  the  teacher  bows  down  before  the  "  lieben 
Kindeleln.'*  *  *  *  The  teacher  does  not  ask  questions.  He  must  wait  for 
the  pupil  to  ask  him,  In  case  the  pupil  can  not  advance  by  his  own  efforts. 
There  is  no  imparting  of  information,  no  giving  of  attention,  no  listening 
but  only  self-activity,  *  *  *  at  least  such  is  the  demand  of  the  American 
theory.  •  *  •  Compulsory  rules  are  replaced  by  motivation.  As  many 
islands  entice  one  on  a  boat  ride,  and  as  the  lower  steps  invite  ascent,  so  a 
multitude  of  easy  details  entice  the  pupil  along  the  streets  of  learning. 

On  page  127,  Beck  sa^^s: 

The  liberal  view  that  everything  must  grow  out  of  the  experiences  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  children  gives  the  recitation  a  lack  of  system.    The  teacher  drifts 
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hither  and  thither.  I  liave  never  been  able  to  see  the  steady  progress  of  a  weU- 
planned  lesson.  I  have  never  heard  a  right  well-connected  one  in  which  an 
end  is  striven  after  by  the  child  mind,  pressing  onward  step  by  step,  hesitat- 
ing often  but  again  taking  courage  until  finally  the  pleasure  of  victory  rewards 
the  worker.  If  the  child  is  encouraged  to  express  himself  concerning  every- 
thing, boasting  and  immoral  pride  Is  the  result.  A  pedagogical  theory  which 
bases  its  procedure  and  aims  only  upon  the  powers  of  the  child  leads  to  peda- 
gogical anarchy. 

Klemm  says  ([48],  p.  56) : 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  school  in  which  the  small  pupils  are  not  bothered 
with  letters  until  they  themselves  wish  to  learn  to  read.  This  is  certainly 
"putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

Here  we  have  the  old  conflict  between  interest  and  effort.  Both 
Beck  and  Klemm  object  to  allowing  the  child's  interest  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor,  partly,  at  least,  because  the  doing  of  what  one  wants 
to  do  is  easy.  According  to  the  dominant  German  view  which  these 
men  represent,  the  aim  in  education  is  training  in  doing  one's  duty, 
especially  when  this  involves  difficulty.  Carried  to  an  extreme,  this 
means  that  all  educative  activity  should  consist  in  doing  what  one 
dislikes  to  do.  The  more  one  hates  the  task  the  more  valuable  it 
becomes.  This  view  in  a  modified  form  is  also  represented  in  this 
country  and  is  closely  related  to  the  old  religious  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  and  to  the  disciplinary  conception  of  education. 

But  recent  tendencies  have  been  in  the  other  direction.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  effect  in  learning. 
Education  must,  after  all,  grow  out  of  instincts,  emotions,  and  im- 
mediate interests.  To  attempt  to  suppress  these  inner  tendencies  is 
to  waste  vital  human  energy  in  a  vain  struggle  against  resistance. 
Such  educational  effort  is  sure  to  be  painful,  tiresome,  and  slow, 
while  an  education  which  utilizes  and  redirects  the  mighty  forces  of 
original  nature  is  pleasurable,  refreshing,  and  rapid.  The  latter 
process  is  called  motivation  and  is  founded  upon  the  basic  principle 
that  true  education  is  conditioned  upon  the  whole-hearted,  purpose- 
ful activity  of  the  child.  It  is  considered  fundamental  that  the  child 
should  like  what  he  is  doing.  There  is  no  emphasis  upon  doing  a 
thing  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  factor  of  compulsion  by  external 
authority  is  not  a  dominant  one.  If  such  compulsion  is  tolerated  at 
all  it  must  be  justified  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  class.  It  must 
not  come  ex  cathedra  from  the  teacher. 

So  far  as  the  educational  leaders  are  concerned  the  majority  are 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  the  more  recent  tendency.  Among 
the  people  at  large,  the  principle  of  motivation  is  in  accord  with  the 
respect  for  personality  and  the  hatred  of  external  authority.  The 
philosophy  back  of  the  process  is  clearly  the  most  successful  effort 
that  has  yet  l>€en  made  to  state  American  ideals  in  philosophical 
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terms.  Yet  the  extreme  form  of  it  as  stated  by  Beck  is  not  acceptable 
to  Americans  in  general.  There  is  still  a  strong  current  of  public 
opinion  which  favors  obedience  to  external  authority,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  children.  The  average  man,  too,  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  school  should  be  a  place  where  children  work  rather  than 
play.  He  expects  his  children  to  learn  to  overcome  resistance  through 
oflFort.    He  has  little  love  for  anything  that  sounds  like  soft  pedagogj'. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  situations,  the  middle  course  is  the  desirable 
one.  The  problem  is  not  that  of  avoiding  all  effort  but  that  of  getting 
the  most  done  with  the  least  friction  and  fatigue.  Above  all,  the 
motive  force  must  come  from  within  rather  than  from  without. 
Pupils  must  be  made  willing  to  put  forth  efforts  in  order  to  attain 
some  cherished  and  conscious  ideal  rather  than  to  avoid  an  external 
penalty.  To  impel  is  better  than  to  compel.  The  disadvantages  which 
are  mentioned  by  Beck  and  Klemm  are  real  but  they  involve  less 
danger,  at  least  in  a  democratic  society,  than  do  the  older  methods  of 
procedure.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  to  guard  against  some  of 
the  dangers  which  are  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  motivation. 
While  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  autocratic,  yet  she  must  always  be  a 
leader.  Skillful  leadership  will  avoid  the  lack  of  system  which  Beck 
mentions,  and  will  be  a  safe  guaranty  against  the  pedagogical  anarchy 
which  he  fears.  Respect  for  the  personality  of  the  child  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  leadership  by  the  teacher. 

A  more  serious  danger  to  be  avoided  results  from  the  fact  that 
theory  tends  to  be  divorced  from  practice.    Beck  ([4],  p.  90)  says: 

Unfortunately  many  reaUties  are  in  the  way  of  the  theory  which  bases  educa- 
tion on  the  self-activity  of  the  cMld.  Stronger  powers  rule  the  schools  tlian  those 
of  their  philosophical  representatives.  These  powers  sliai)e  the  principle  of  self- 
development  to  their  own  ends.  One  now  recognizes  that  one  is  walking  In  the 
clouds  when  one  uses  this  idea.  It  would  be  better  to  aim  at  adjustment,  social 
membership,  and  citizenship  in  the  surrounding  nature  and  culture  world. 

The  latter  aims  are  also  those  which  the  method  of  education 
through  self-activity  claims  to  attain  better  than  does  any  other 
method.  It  is  true  that  the  leaders  who  are  basing  education  upon  self- 
activity  are  in  advance  of  current  practice.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  to  accuse  them  of  "  walking  in  the  clouds  "  is  putting  the  matter 
too  strongly.  To  institute  a  new  procedure  and  put  it  upon  a  sound 
foundation  requires  time,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  leaders  to  grow  impatient  and  to  run  too  far  ahead  of  current 
practice.  We  must  continually  guard  against  this  mistake.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  advisable  to  abandon  the  principle ;  but  there  is  a  crying 
need  of  a  band  of  shrewd,  patient,  and  tactful  teachers,  who  are 
sound  in  theoretical  knowledge,  w^ho  can  adjust  the  theory  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  who  are  powerful  in  building  up  public  faith  in  self-activity 
as  a  basis  for  modern  education. 
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The  criticisms  so  far  given  are  types  of  the  German  reaction  to 
methods  based  on  self-activity  and  respect  for  personality.  The 
French  critics  do  not  touch  upon  the  subject.  This  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  them  in  recent  years  have  been  interested  in  the 
elementary  field.  The  English  generally  like  the  method  and  are  able 
to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  value. 

Ravenhill  ([72],  p.  407)  commends  our 

emphasis  on  self-activity  without  insistence  on  perfection  of  performance.  The 
old  idea  that  the  child  gets  more  iutellectnal  and  mental  discipline  when  he  goes 
at  a  matter  unwilUngly  and  not  spontaneously,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own 
heart  is  fairly  shaken  to  its  foundations  in  the  United  Statea  The  American 
method  aims  to  discover  the  power,  not  the  weakness  of  the  pupil,  to  emphasize 
success  achieved  and  not  the  disheartening  shortcomings  as  In  the  case  of  the 
older  methods. 

Mark  ([63],  p.  143)  says: 

The  children  are  doing  what  they  Uke  to  do  rather  than  likinj?  what  they  have 
to  do. 

Both  of  these  observers  seem  favorable  to  the  method  and  able  to 
appreciate  it.  Mark,  however,  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  the  con- 
tent which  has  been  used.  The  principle  of  self -activity  has  carried 
with  it  the  idea  that  the  individual  must  relive  the  experience  of 
the  race.     It  is  this  that  Mark  questions. 

He  says  ([63],  p.  46): 

American  children  are  Uable  to  overtension.  Hence  the  use  of  adult  methods 
niay  involve  a  striving  after  a  community  life  and  a  comrmunity  consciousness, 
whilst  the  ordinary  child  is  only  a  crude  little  Individual.  The  biogenic  law 
may  be  overemphasized.  Too  much  vital  consciousness  may  arrest  development 
quite  as  seriously  as  too  much  repression.  What  is  repressed  may  remain  latent, 
what  Is  permanently  expressed  is  with  difficulty  recalled  to  a  static  state. 

The  last  quotation  calls  attention  to  a  defect  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  basing  the  curriculum  upon  the  culture  epoch  theory. 
This  theory  is  now  discredited,  and  as  a  result  a  great  mass  of  our 
pedagogical  literature  is  out  of  date.  This  fact  in  itself  should 
make  us  very  cautious  in  assuming  that  any  contribution  is  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  The  passing  of  the  culture  epoch  theory  has 
in  no  way  invalidated  the  principle  of  self-activity.  It  still  bids 
fair  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  theory  of  education  as  worked 
out  in  America.  The  results  will  come  slowly  but  surely.  In  the 
meantime  improvements  in  our  theory  will  bring  it  closer  and  closer 
to  a  correct  statement  of  American  belief  and  ideals. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Our  belief  in  progress  manifests  itself  in  the  elementary  school  as 
a  tendency  toward  experimentation.  The  Germans  are  particularly 
interested  in  this  phase  of  our  work.    In  general,  they  approve  it, 
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though  Kuypers  ([49],  p.  130)  believes  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use 
the  child  as  a  subject  for  experimentation.  He  believes  that  it  is 
preferable  to  hold  onto  the  old  methods.  AVhether  or  not  this  criti- 
cism is  to  apply  depends  upon  the  character  and  value  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  danger  of  an  experiment  turning  out  wrongly  may 
be  neglected  if  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  quite  probable,  and 
particularly  if  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  long-continued  experiments  of  doubtful  chances 
of  success  are  to  be  condemned.  The  Gary  experiment  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  type.  No  experiment  should  be  permitted  to  run 
as  much  as  10  years  without  a  careful  inventory  of  its  results. 

The  general  idea  and  belief  in  experimentation,  however,  is  essen 
tial  to  progress  and,  therefore,  one  of  our  most  hopeful  tendencies. 
In  speaking  of  this  attitude  Beck  ([4],  p.  87)  says: 

Experiences  come  over  there  quicker  and  more  easily  than  with  us.  The 
American  is  not  hindered  by  a  consideration  of  the  present.  An  entire  absence 
of  sentimentality  permits  old  ideas  to  l>e  forgotten  quickly*. 

As  an  example  of  this  tendency  he  says : 

Pestalozzianism  has  suffered  arre8te<l  development  with  us,  while  over  tlien» 
it  has  borne  real  fruit  because  the  Americans  energetically  carry  things  through. 

Thus  we  see  again  the  American  tendency  toward  progress  which 
is  working  itself  out  through  experimentation.  With  proper  safe- 
guards it  should  keep  America  at  the  front  in  the  movement  toward 
educational  progress. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  American 
elementary  school  is  the  attitude  which  the  children  have  toward  it. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  excellent  relation  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  pupils'  attitude  toward  each  other  and 
toward  the  school  in  general  seems  equally  praiseworthy. 

Mark  (|64],  p.  27)  says: 

The  teacher  alms  to  make  the  children  proud  of  each  other  when  they  do  good 
work,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  brightens  up  when  the  teacher  praises  any  mem- 
ber of  it.  Thus  she  aims  to  produce  a  zest  for  good  work  for  its  own  sake,  and 
nt  the  same  time  an  admiration  for  the  right  things  in  the  school  community. 
The  cultivation  of  good  manners  Is  regardeil  as  a  function  of  the  school. 
Education  is  not  a  mere  drawing  out,  *  •  *  a  mere  training  of  the  powers 
of  the  individual.  It  is  also  a  leading  forth  Into  the  world  and  into  life. 
♦  *  ♦  The  teacher  Identifies  herself  with  the  social  feeling  of  the  clasjs 
and  indeed  creates  it  by  her  sympathy  with  tlie  children  and  by  the  enjoyment 
of  their  work  which  allows  this  feeling  to  develop. 

Dunker  ([29],  p.  37)  says: 

There  are  those  in  Germany  who  very  often  go  out  into  life  as  sullen  natures, 
without  faith  in  themselves  or  their  calling,  without  force  or  Impulse  to  create, 
angered  against  the  school  which  did  not  understand  them.  Of  the  best  which 
the  school  can  give  of  the  impulse  upward,  of  the  longing  after  better  things, 
they  have  felt  no  trace.    Tlielr  education  is  ended. 
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Duaker  believes  that  America  avoids  all  of  these  things. 
Langlois  ([52],  p.  218)  says: 

The  children  have  a  deoiilecl  preference  for  the  8chool.  They  love  to  go  ami 
they  hold  their  Kchool  days  In  loving  reniemhrance. 

Salmon  says  ([79],  p.  26)  : 

The  tone  of  the  class  was  more  that  of  n  hig  family  than  that  of  a  small 
regiment.  The  ideal  is  not  restraint  from  doing  wrong,  hut  Incitement  to  do 
right 

These  criticisms  are  typical  of  many  others,  all  pointing  toward  an 
excellent  school  atmosphere,  involving  respect,  cooperation,  and  de- 
votion, which  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  most  inspiring  features 
of  American  education. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  in  America  has  also  come  in  for  its  share  of 
criticism.  In  general,  this  criticism  has  been  favorable,  though  cer- 
tain defects  are  also  pointed  out.  The  most  complete  criticism  is 
that  of  Mark  ([63],  p.  182  ff).    He  says: 

The  kindergarten  has  already  had  a  history  in  America  such  as  probably  no 
single  educational  system  has  had  anywhere  amongst  the  Western  people,  if  ex- 
t-ej^tion  be  made  of  the  renascence  standards  as  set  up  by  Sturm  aud  the  Jesuits. 

The  only  infant  school  in  America  is  the  kindergarten,  ♦  ♦  *  innocent  of 
all  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  three  R's  in  however  simple  a  guise,  and  yet 
containing  a  preparation  of  thought  and  capacity  which  is  of  great  ultimate 
value  wherever  primary-grade  teachers  are  nympathetic  toward  It.  It  Is 
based  on  the  principle  of  "  learning  by  doing."  In  the  social  aspect  it  is,  with 
the  university,  the  greatest  conservator  of  individualism,  •  ♦  ♦  Avhich  looks 
^t  upon  the  larger  social  whole  between  which  and  the  individual,  action  and 
reaction,  imparting  and  receiving  are  ever  taking  place. 

He  calls  attention  to  two  interpretations  of  kindergarten  principles 
in  America,  the  one  based  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  Froebel  which  advo- 
cates directed  play,  and  the  other,  a  modified  form  which  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  free  play :    He  says : 

The  first  incorporates  play  and  games  merely  because  they  appeal  to  the 
t'hild's  instincts,  while  the  second  selects  the  universal  and  typical  plays  of 
childhood  which  have  some  recognized  educational  value,  some  principle  of 
unconscious  instruction,  some  ideal  outlook  upon  society,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  ethical  content.  The  first  emphasizes  the  plays  which  children  everywhere 
follow  by  sheer  imitation.  The  second  selects  plays  and  gifts  which  are  a  prep- 
aration for  mathematics  and  aesthetics,  which  are  a  means  of  constructing  the 
complex  out  of  the  simple  and  of  discovering  possibilities  of  beauty  in  the 
elementary  type  forms  such  as  the  square  and  the  circle.  The  first  makes  the 
lUndergarten  an  organized  playroom,  the  second  makes  it  a  school.  The  first 
type  of  kindergarten  is  practically  a  piece  of  the  occupied  life  of  the  chUd  out- 
side of  the  school,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  second  is  an  enlargement  of  the  child's  life, 
thought,  and  outlook.  *  *  *  The  aim  of  the  free-play  type  is  to  lift  tlie 
child   out  of  the  meager   and  uninspiring  environment  of  thoroughfare   and 
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kitchen.  At  the  same  time  its  spirit  is  not  merely  utilitarian.  It  aims  to  cause 
children  to  .relive  and  interpret  as  many  of  the  social  experiences  as  possil)Ie, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  constructive  imagination  as  well  as  to  cultivate  self- 
expression. 

The  foregoing  seems  to  be  an  excellent  statement  of  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  American  kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  has  also  given  rise  to  secondary  influences  which 
are  of  value.  Mark  ([63],  p.  193)  notes  that  its  influence  is  spread- 
ing upward  and  giving  a  new  life  to  the  higher  schools,  particularly 
those  of  technical  character.  It  has  ser\^ed  also  to  emphasize  the 
relation  between  mental  and  physical  activity.  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance has  been  its  value  in  bringing  about  a  helpful  cooperation 
between  the  home  and  the  school. 

A  few  defects  are  pointed  out.    Mark  ([63],  p.  193)  says: 

The  kindergarten  may  create  a  forced  atmosphere,  overstimulate  the  indi- 
viduality of  children,  and  induce  artificial  consciousness  of  achievement.  *  ♦  * 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  too  peiluntic  following  of  unasslmilated  precepts-. 
*  •  *  an  overstrained  devotion  to  the  theory  only  partially  worthed  out  by 
Froebel  himself. 

Grasby  ([37],  p.  60),  Fitch  ([32],  p.  45),  and  Sahnon  ([79],  p. 
12)  point  out  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  elementary  school  and  suggest  that  this  condition  should  be 
remedied.  Fitch  thinks  that  because  of  its  playful  nature  the 
kindergarten  does  not  afford  the  best  preparation  for  the  elementary 
school.  For  that  reason  he  prefers  the  English  infant  schools. 
Salmon  ([79],  p.  12)  thinks  that  the  kindergartens  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  cities  only. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  American  kindergarten  in  its 
modified  form  is  one  of  our  most  successful  institutions.  Its  in- 
fluence has  been  good  and  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  should 
be  made  available  to  evei'y  child.  The  fact  that  only  one  child  in 
eight  has  the  advantages  which  it  offers  is  another  evidence  of  our 
lack  of  self-consciousness.  The  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  should  prevail  as  far  as  possible. 
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Chapter  V. 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


A  consideration  of  the  foreign  criticism  of  secondary  education 
is  beset  with  several  diflSculties.  As  has  been  related  in  Chapter 
n,  the  secondary  period  in  foreign  countries  is  more  extensive  than 
it  is  here.  With  them  it  roughly  covers  the  period  of  the  child's 
life  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18.  Thus  the  foreign  statements 
concerning  j>econdary  education  apply  to  schools  which  are  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  part  of  the  elementary  school,  all  of  the 
high  school,  and  part  of  the  college.  This  point  must  be  kept  con- 
tinuallj'  in  mind  by  all  who  would  intelligent I3'  study  this  type  of 
education  from  the  comparative  point  of  view. 

It  is  diflScult  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  what  secondary  education 
is.  The  English  Board  of  Education  defines  it  as  that  type  of  edu- 
cation which  is  suited  to  young  people  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
17.  In  Germany  and  France  secondary  education  is  that  type  which 
prepares  pupils  to  enter  the  universities.  Beyond  this  there  seem 
to  be  no  definite  statements,  though  the  policies  of  procedure  are 
well  worked  out.  In  like  manner,  there  seems  to  be  no  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  function  of  secondary  education.  Certain  ele- 
ments of  its  function,  however,  are  pointed  out. 

Sadler  ([76],  p.  150)  suggests  that  the  aims  and  character  of  the 
chief  part  of  secondary  education  should  be — 

the  preimratlou  of  the  relatively  few  highly  talenteil  pupils  for  higher  educa- 
tion rather  thau  the  education  of  those  who-  will  not  proceed  beyond  the 
high  school  •  *  ♦,  xhe  tendency  in  America  is  to  prolong  the  years  of  gen- 
eral and  liberal  education  and  postpone  specialization  ns  far  as  possible. 
Whether  to  specialize  earlier  or  to  sacrifice  expertness  in  one's  calling  to  the 
hope  of  unlimited  progi'ess  In  higher  culture  is  the  gravest  question  at  issue  in 
American  secondary  education. 

An  elTort  to  meet  both  of  the  above  demands  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
subjects  in  the  secondary  schools,  with  the  attendant  hurry  and  drive.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  not  narrow  specialization  but  differentiation  in  types  of 
secondary  schools.  This  would  involve  a  somewhat  earlier  choice  of  a  pro 
fession,  but  differentiation  of  types  of  schools  would  be  a  national  misfortune 
tf  it  Impjiired  the  free  intermingling  of  boys  from  aU  classes  of  society,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  great  glories  of  American  education.  •  *  *  The  Ameri- 
can leaders  show  a  united  front  against  any  narrowly  commercial  spirit  in 
the  secondary  schools.  American  business  atmosphere  is  so  tense  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  sei-ondary  school  to  provide  a  counteracting  influence  rather 
than  Intensify  the  interest  in  commercial  matters.  The  true  claims  for  second- 
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ary  studies  are  uot  based  on  the  advantage  in  commercial  bargaining  bnt  on 
the  need  for  training  to  the  highest  possible  point  the  gift  of  expression 
through  which  man  enjoys  fullness  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  other 
men.  *  *  ♦  What  is  going  on  in  America  Is  a  fierce  struggle  between  these 
two  contending  forces  and  ideals  of  life.  The  victorj*  of  the  nobler  influence 
<Iepends  in  great  measure  on  what  use  Is  made  of  education  during  the  next 
20  years.  Among  the  best  antidotes  for  materialism  and  selfishness  in  a 
commercial  community  are  idealism  and  self-sacrifice  In  the  schools.  A  busi- 
nesslike idealism  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  American  education  at  its 
best.  This  combination  of  two  great  qualities  will  protect  the  schools  from  the 
dangers  of  vulgar  utilitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  undue  excitement, 
superficiality,  and  self-advertisement  on  the  other. 

Sadler  ([77],  p.  439)  says: 

America  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Europe  by  refusing  to  put  up  with  a 
purely  linguistic  course  as  the  only  type  of  secondary  education.  Such  educa- 
tion should  be  more  varied  and  should  appeal  to  larger  numbers. 

These  selections  from  the  writings  of  Sadler  have  been  quoted 
both  because  of  the  high  standing  of  the  author  and  because  they 
are  typical  of  much  of  the  criticism  in  general.  America  will  not 
agree  with  the  idea  that  the  most  important  function  of  secondary 
education  is  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  college  or  university.  That 
sounds  too  much  like  class  education  to  suit  the  average  American. 
Imbued  as  he  is  with  the  doctrine  of  equality,  he  refuses  to  support 
an  institution  whose  most  important  function  is  to  lead  to  a  level 
which  is  attainable  by  the  few  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  spirit  of  initiative  and  personal 
freedom,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  improvability,  causes  many 
to  enter  high  school  who  do  not  expect  to  finish  college.  The  high 
school  is  thus  required  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  intellectual  and  social 
types  united  by  a  common  initiative  and  a  common  belief  in  their 
own  power  to  improve  themselves.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  very 
complex  social  group  is  the  chief  function  of  the  American  high 
school.  The  task  is  tremendous,  but  every  public  high  school  in 
a  democracy  must  at  least  attempt  it.  Complete  success  is,  of  coui'se, 
impossible.  With  many  individuals  the  school  will  fail.  In  such 
cases  the  same  forces  and  aspirations  which  brought  them  into  the 
high  school  will  cause  them  to  drop  out  and  seek  self-realization  else- 
where. Those  whose  interests  are  satisfied  and  stimulated  will,  in 
general,  remain  at  school  in  "  the  hope  of  unlimited  progress  in  higher 
culture,"  while  those  who  drop  out  will  be  very  likely  to  seek  their 
individual  growth  in  "commercial  bargaining."  Such  is  the  origin 
of  what  Sadler  calls  the  "  two  contending  forces  and  ideals  of  life." 
Both  are  due  to  the  same  impulse  operating  in  the  same  direction  but 
along  different  channels  and  at  different  cultural  levels.  The  danger 
in  the  situation  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  some  engage  in  the  "  com- 
mercial bargaining,"  but  in  the  low  cultural  level  at  which  this 
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is  done.  The  general  tendency  is  clearly  toward  a  demand  for  a 
full  4-year  course  in  liberal  secondary  education  for  all  who  can 
profit  by  it.  To  leave  school  at  a  lower  level  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  handicapi>ed  in  later  life  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  producer. 

The  complex  character  of  the  student  population  in  the  high  school 
is  responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

This  tendency  has  been  recognized  by  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  credit  for  college  entrance  in  prac- 
tically every  subject  which  the  high  schools  offer.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  is  on  the  interests  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  higher  institutions.  This  protects  the 
schools  against  rigidity  in  method  and  content.  With  such  a  policy 
Sadler  seems  thoroughly  in  accord.    He  says  ( [77],  p.  439) : 

Among  the  most  precious  qualities  are  resourcefulness,  initiative,  constructive 
abiUty,  artistic  power,  leadership,  trustworthiness,  gayety  of  mind,  moral 
courage,  reverence,  and  faith.  Yet  these  qualities  are  hut  little  developed  In 
the  ordinary  kind  of  school  studies.  I>et  ns  beware,  therefore,  of  riveting 
down  on  a  nation  a  system  of  intellectual  tests  which  shall  take  no  account 
of  the  very  qualities  on  which,  in  the  long  run.  national  welfare  most  depends. 
Chaos  may  be  a  bad  thing  but  overorganization  is  worse. 

To  all  of  this  the  American  Nation  will  most  heartily  agree.  America 
believes  in  the  differentiation  of  the  types  of  secondary  schools,  but 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  as  Sadler  suggests,  to  keep  all  of  the 
students  under  the  same  roof.  The  practice  of  setting  up  separate 
institutions,  as  was  the  policy  in  Germany,  meets  with  strong  ob- 
jections here  on  the  grounds  that  it  leads  toward  class  education, 
which  is,  of  all  things,  most  hateful. 

The  practice  of  keeping  all  types  of  high-school  education  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  one  roof  is  commended  also  by  Dunker 
([29],  p.  11),  who  says: 

The  problem  of  avoiding  blind  alleys  in  education  is  hel)ie4l  toward  solution 
by  bringing  the  different  courses  under  one  roof  and  one  principal  in  order  to 
make  the  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  possible  and  relatively  easy. 

Thus,  America  escapes  a  danger  which  Germany  has  suffered  by 
separating  her  types  of  secondary  schools.  The  choice  of  a  career 
is  postponed.  When  such  a  choice  is  made  it  can  be  made  more  in- 
telligently because  the  pupil  is  in  direct  contact  with  courses  of 
various  types  and  with  the  people  of  different  viewpoints.  Voca- 
tional guidance  is  made  possible  and  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
blind-allej^  situation  can  be  avoided. 

The  whole  question  of  the  function  of  secondary  education  can 
be  considered  adequately  only  after  one  knows  what  type  of  pupil 
is  to  attend  the  secondary  institutions.  If  the  attendance  is  to 
come  entirely  from  the  upper  classes,  as  has  been  true  to  a  great 
degree  in  most  foreign  countries,  the  answer  to  the  questions  of 
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were  not  equipped- either  mentally  or  by  preparation  to  pursue  high- 
school  studies.  In  all  probability  there  will  always  be  some  pupils  of 
this  sort.  But  the  broadening  of  the  curriculum  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  entrance  requirements  which  have  been  made  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  have  done  much  to  relieve  the  trouble.  Even  if 
the  problem  is  never  completely  solved,  it  is  much  better  to  inspire 
all  of  the  pupils  as  individuals  and  provide  opportunities  for  them, 
even  if  a  few  must  drop  out  because  they  have  not  sufficient  ability 
to  profit  by  what  is  offered.  The  statement  that  high  schools  are 
not  available  for  all  the  pupils  is  still  unfortunately  true,  but  there 
has  been  much  progress  in  this  respect,  and  all  indications  point 
toward  still  greater  progress  in  the  future. 

It  was  shown  on  page  22  that  American  ideals  necessitate  first  tak- 
ing care  of  the  middle  classes  as  far  as  ability  is  concerned.  Hence 
the  tendency  toward  mediocrity  and  fixed  promotion  periods.  But 
Miss  Burstall's  criticism  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the  general  situation. 
School  authorities  will  not,  in  general,  interfere  with  high-school 
principals  who  seek  to  provide  for  the  talented  pupils.  American 
belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  individual  will  see  to  that.  The 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  persuading  the  average  parent  that  his  child 
is  less  talented  than  other  children  are.  For  that  reason  he  will  object 
to  having  the  child  put  into  the  slow  division.  The  difficulty  arises 
over  the  slow  pupils  rather  than  over  the  fast  ones.  The  solution 
will  come  as  a  result  of  the  gradually  growing  realization  of  the  fact 
that  individual  differences  exist  and  must  be  provided  for.  Up  to 
date  this  realization  has  still  failed  to  influence  our  school  procedure 
to  any  marked  degree,  but  there  are  signs  of  awakening  everywhere 
and  there  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  much  more  provision  will 
be  made,  especially  for  the  supernormal  pupils.  To  neglect  this  mat- 
ter, as  Miss  Burstall  says,  will  result  in  great  loss  to  society. 

A  further  function  of  secondary  education  is  suggested  in  several 
f»f  the  criticisms.    Ayrton,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ( [66],  p.  37) ,  says  : 

The  Americans  are  not  so  scholarly  nor  so  weU  read  as  the  Englishmen,  but 
their  knowle<lge  is  in  better  form  to  apply.  The  British  system  turns  out  a 
man  fuU  of  knowledge  and  principles,  while  the  American  product  is  a  business 
man  with  scientific  training.  America  furnishes  the  rapid,  bold,  and  successful 
application  of  science  to  industry. 

Schick  ([80],  p.  156)  says: 

One  great  universal  tendency  pervades  the  educational  work  of  America, 
•    ♦    ♦    the  tendency  toward  the  practical  utility  of  what  is  learned. 

Sadler  ([76],  p.  128)  says: 

American  influence  on  European  eilucatlon  shows  itself  most  conspicuously 
In  the  growing  demand  for  better  school  training  in  view  of  the  needs  of  mod- 
em Industry  and  commerce    *    *    ♦.    It  necessitates  technical  training  for  the 
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masses  and  it  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  technical  training  is  only  a  part  of 
the  education  which  every  individual  is  to  be  given  abundant  opportunities  of 
enjoying. 

Brereton  ([8],  p.  300)  says: 

America  will  soon  feel  the  need  of  raising  a  special  army  of  well-trained  com- 
mercial travelers,  thoroughly  versed  in  modern  languages,  while  their  future 
captains  of  Industry  will  also  require  to  be  more  highly  educated,  not  in  the 
practice  but  in  the  theory  of  business,  or  economics,  as  it  Is  called. 

Thus  we  find  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school  has 
a  function  to  perform  in  educating  future  workers,  but,  as  Brereton 
suggests,  this  part  of  the  work  should  be  broad  and  liberal  rather 
than  specific  and  practical.  The  function  of  secondary  education 
as  reflected  by  a  composite  of  the  criticism  includes  the  provision  of 
a  broad  liberal  education  for  all  who  can  profit  by  it,  and  guidance 
in  the  selection  of  a  career  with  ample  provisions  of  subject  matter 
which  is  fundamental  in  as  many  callings  as  possible.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  creation  of  a  like-mindedness  which  is  the  best  antidote 
for  a  class  system  and  the  best  basis  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 
It  must  be  a  finishing  school  and  also  a  preparatory  institution, 
emphasizing  in  each  case  the  stimulation  toward  further  education. 
Finally,  it  must  aim  to  develop  broadmindedness,  adaptability, 
judgment,  social  sympathy,  and  all  of  those  qualities  which  count 
for  intelligent  participation  in  social  life  as  a  whole. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  function  of  the  secondary 
school  and  that  of  the  elementary  school  (see  p.  77  and  ff.),  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  much  overlapping.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
because  the  transition  from  elementary  to  secondary  education  should 
be  gradual.  Children  who  pass  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
high  school  are  after  all  the  same  individuals,  with  much  the  same 
interests  and  needs.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  functions  of 
the  two  institutions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  elementary  school  has 
for  its  chief  function  the  control  over  the  tools  of  knowledge  while 
the  high  school  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  mastery  of 
knowledge.  Yet  both  of  these  functions  are  in  reality  determined  by 
the  same  great  aim — the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  American 
ideals. 

The  secondary  school,  as  has  been  said,  must  provide  for  a  broad, 
liberal  education,  and  also  an  education  in  those  subjects  which  are 
fundamental  to  success  in  the  various  callings  of  life.  These  two 
phases  of  the  function  of  secondary  education  often  interfere  with 
each  other.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  of  the  two,  the  liberal 
education  should  come  first.  Disagreement  arises,  however,  as  soon 
as  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  question  as  to  when  the  emphasis 
should  change  from  the  liberal  to  the  vocational  and  professional 
subjects.    This  problem,  being  common  to  all  countries,  occupies  the 
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attention  of  the  critics  to  a  large  extent.  In  all  cases  there  is  strong 
opposition  to  early  specialization.  The  criticism  of  Douarche  ([27], 
p.  2S)  calls  attention  to  the  argument  in  favor  of  early  specializa- 
tion. The  idea  is  brought  out  that  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  modem  life,  one  can  not  commence  one's  professional  education 
too  early,  even  when  the  neglect  of  general  education  is  involved. 
The  lawyer  and  the  physician,  for  example,  need  so  much  knowledge 
for  the  exercise  of  their  profession  that  it  is  useless  to  learn  first 
the  natural  sciences  and  history.    To  this  argument  Douarche  replies : 

Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  this  utilitarianism  when  pushed  thus  far. 
In  renUty,  the  higlier  the  profession  le  for  which  the  student  is  preparing  lilni- 
self,  the  more  necessary  is  a  broad,  general  education ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
higher  the  inteUectual  level  upon  which  specialization  rests,  the  more  effective 
the  specialization.  For  the  young  student  will  always  have  to  face  social, 
poUtical,  moral,  and  religious  problems.  He  will  live  in  continual  contact  with 
nature,  sci(*nce,  art,  and  literature.  He  must  always  live  with  his  nation  ami 
within  a  certain  epocli.  This  experience  is  common  to  each  of  us — ^to  the  banker 
as  well  as  to  the  laborer,  to  the  priest  as  well  as  to  the  teacher,  to  the  lawyer 
as  well  as  to  the  physician.  The  technique  of  our  profession  api^ears,  therefore, 
88  the  least  element  of  the  common  task  at  which  we  work ;  and  if  the  education 
of  the  child  is  to  be  adapted  to  his  life  as  a  man,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there 
^  a  common  fund  of  general  education  in  any  social  c^ommunity. 

This  criticism  was  written  in  response  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  educational  leaders  to  overemphasize  vocational  and  pro- 
fe^ional  education  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  broad  liberal  type. 
American  public  opinion  seems  to  support  Douarche  in  his  opposition 
to  this  tendency.  The  average  man  no  longer  wants  his  son  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  same  calling  in  which  he  himself  is  engaged.  In 
general  he  realizes  that  a  broad  basis  of  general  education  is  neces- 
sary. The  laboring  men  and  the  farmers  are  justly  suspicious  of  a 
type  of  educational  program  which  will  equip  their  sons  solely  for  the 
»>ccupation  which  the  father  follows.  The  average  American  seems 
^^illing  to  put  forth  strong  efforts  to  give  his  son  and  daughter  better 
intellectual  and  social  advantages  than  he  has  enjoyed.  He  is  inclined 
to  excuse  his  own  ignorance  by  the  fact  that  his  children  will  possess 
'1  more  liberal  education  than  he  has  had.  He  often  goes  so  far  as  to 
•>elieve  that  if  he  gives  his  children  a  broad  general  education,  he  can 
safely  leave  it  to  them  to  learn  a  trade  or  take  up  a  profession.  In 
failing  to  sense  the  popular  view  in  this  matter,  some  of  our  vocational 
experts  have  plainly  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  unworthy 
propagandism.  But  a  reaction  is  setting  in  as  it  always  does  when 
l>opular  beliefs  have  been  violated.  The  most  recent  tendency  eveiy- 
where  is  toward  extending  general  education  at  least  up  to  15  with 
<lifferentiated  courses  after  that  time.  This  calls  for  increased 
*lifferentiation  in  the  high  school  but  not  for  a  narrow  type  of  speciali- 
zation. 
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SPECIALIZATION  IN  EDUCATION. 

Douarche  mentions  and  opposes  another  reason  for  early  speciali- 
zation in  America  which  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  That  is  the 
desire  to  teach  only  what  appeals  to  the  interest  of  the  child.  Against 
this  tendency  he  says  ([27],  p.  22)  : 

What  is  the  use  of  education  if  it  does  not  mean  that  discrimination  of  good 
and  bad  Instincts?  The  purpose  of  education  is  precisely  to  suppress  the  lower 
instincts  in  order  to  develop  those  which  are  more  noble.  It  also  alms,  in  general, 
to  create  new  desires  and  new  interests.  What  would  modem  civilization  be  if 
education  could  not  subdue  and  organize  our  natural  tastes  and  instinctive  de- 
sires? Then,  too,  the  child  who  is  permitted  to  give  free  rein  to  his  inclinations 
will  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  triumph  over  his  daily  difficulties  and  will 
necessarily  be  badly  prepared  for  the  struggles  of  life.  It  is  the  sacred  mission 
of  education  to  raise  man  to  the  realization  of  his  duties,  to  overcome  the  wicked 
instincts  In  order  to  strive  continually  toward  higher  and  nobler  Ideals. 

On  page  503  Douarche  adds: 

Unfortunately  the  elective  system  always  has  the  fault  of  encouraging  pre- 
mature specialization.  It  makes  possible  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
education  and  does  not  insure  a  general  education  to  every  pupil. 

In  this  quotation  the  critic  is  no  longer  speaking  particularly  of 
specialization,  but  is  treating  the  question  of  the  elective  system  as 
well.  The  argument  applies  also  to  giving  the  student  the  right  to 
choose  between  subjects,  each  of  which  is  liberal  in  character.  Thus 
we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  American  elective  system.  In 
regard  to  it  we  find  a  great  amount  of  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
critics.  Most  of  them  agree  with  Douarche  in  opposing  it.  Ker- 
schensteiner  ([47],  p.  14)  says: 

If  the  student  does  not  like  the  strict  methods  of  any  particular  teacher  or 
the  difficulties  of  a  certain  course  he  may  choose  a  different  course  and  so 
evade  the  severe  training.  To  an  entirely  too  great  an  extent  the  American 
high-school  student  does  only  what  he  likes  to  do  or  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  not  what  really  helps  him  intellectually. 

Langlois  ([51],  p.  29)  says: 

But  a  course  of  study  in  order  to  be  profitable  must  be  rational.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  allow  children  to  make  such  a  course  for  themselves  on  the  pretext 
that  they  are  interested  in  such  studies?  Such  freedom  has  been  discredited 
by  those  quacklsh  schools,  which,  in  order  to  throw  dust  In  the  eyes,  adver- 
tise 30  or  40  subjects  on  their  lists  of  instruction  and  which  allow  free  choice 
between  bee  culture,  stenography,  and  mathematics,  for  example. 

Clasen  ([16],  p.  365)  says: 

To  permit  this  freeclom  of  choice  to  youn^  pupils  who  have  no  power  to 
judge,  and,  who.  freciueutly,  owing  to  the  American  love  of  freetlom,  will  be 
advised  neither  by  their  parents  nor  by  their  teachers,  is  an  unsound  arrange- 
ment In  the  high  schools. 
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Miss  BurstaU  ([11],  p.  107)  says: 

The  elective  system  appears  to  encourage  saperficiality  and  to  fritter  away 
time,  while  tbe  student  can  never  acquire  that  sense  of  the  vastness  of  knowl- 
edge and  ardaousness  of  really  good  work  which  is  one  of  tli^  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  education. 

But  the  elective  system  also  has  some  good  points  in  the  eyes  of 
the  critics-     Douarche  ([27],  p.  503)  says: 

The  system  has  the  great  advantage  of  developing  early  in  the  life  of  the 
rtndeiit  a  feeling  of  re«^>onsihilit>\  That  which  a  per.S4>n  does  voluntarily  is 
better  done  than  that  which  is  Imposed  upon  him  by  administrative  authority. 

In  speaking  of  the  American  schools,  Compayre  ([19],  p.  15) 
favors  the  extent  and  elasticity  of  the  program  of  studies.    He  says : 

How  different  from  the  uniform  and  tyrannical  rules  which  govern  European 
secondary  edncation!  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  elective  system 
with  optional  courses  as  practiced  in  the  American  secondaiT  schools  •  ♦  ♦ 
confers  upon  these  schools  a  sort  of  vitality  to  which  the  classes  In  our  French 
lycefe  can  not  pretend.  There,  without  distinction  and  pell-pell,  pupils  of 
fvery  type  of  Intellect  and  every  social  destiny  are  compelled  to  follow  the 
«ame  course  of  Instruction. 

The  same  author  says  ([94],  p.  218) : 

How  can  one  compare  without  envy  the  supple  and  mobile  regime  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  which  the  opportunity  to  choose  diversifies  the  studies,  with  the  French 
mechanism  of  secondary  instruction  which  drives  a  troop  of  students  under 
uniform  rules  from  class  to  class,  nolens  volens. 

Walther  ([89],  p.  16)  says: 

The  elective  system  is  an  agency  by  which  the  e<lucatlon  of  the  head,  hand, 
and  heart  is  provided  rather  than  one  along  narrow  Intellectual  lines. 

Ashley  ([1],  p.  426)  says: 

The  elective  system  gives  free  play  to  the  personal  tastes.  By  freeing  the 
pupil  from  distasteful  studies  it  leaves  him  more  time  and  energy  to  devote 
to  those  studies  for  which  he  has  a  natural  Inclination  and  in  which  he  is 
therefore  likely  to  do  better  work. 

Gray,  in  the  Mosely  Eeport  ([66],  p.  170),  says: 

The  elective  system  Is  a  valuable  protest  against  the  cut-and-dried  courses 
In  the  English  schools.  It  does  not  disgust  nor  repel.  It  prmluces  few  if  any 
hopeless  cases.  Superannuation,  the  artificial  means  by  which  hopeless  cases 
in  the  narrow  groove  system  are  eliminated,  with  all  of  Its  attendant  Injustice, 
is  unknown. 

Such  is  the  argument  for  and  against  the  system.  Some  of  the 
objections  are  serious  and  worthy  of  thorough  consideration.  The 
strongest  objections  center  around  allowing  the  child  to  study  only 
what  he  wants  to  study.  It  is  again  the  question  of  interest  and 
effort  which  was  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  page  89.    Here,  however. 
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it  takes  the  form  of  protest  from  those  who  favor  the  disciplinary 
subjects.  They  are  afraid  that  these  subjects  will  disappear  from  the 
curriculum  if  they  are  made  elective.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  true.  The  study  of  Latin,  for  example,  has 
shown  a  remarkable  tendency  to  persist  even  when  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  taking  it. 

America  will  agree  with  Douarche  when  he  says  that  one  purpose 
of  education  is  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad  instincts. 
They  will  question,  however,  his  policy  of  suppression  as  applied  to 
the  undesirable  behavior.  They  prefer  a  jx^licy  of  redirection,  and 
they  believe  that  such  redirection  is  possible  by  means  of  courses 
with  prescribed  prerequisites.  For  example,  a  pupil  may  dislike 
mathematics  but  be  interested  in  engineering.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
far  better  to  show  that  mathematics  must  be  taken  if  the  pupil  wishes 
to  become  an  engineer  than  to  compel  him  to  take  that  subject  in  an 
ex  cathedra  manner.  The  principle  of  respect  for  personality  is 
involved  and  this  is  dear  to  the  Americans.  The  provision  of  pre- 
scribed elective  courses  will  also  take  care  of  the  objection  of  Lang- 
lois  and  of  the  general  accusation  that  the  elective  system  leads  to 
superficial  and  choppy  work. 

The  argument  that  the  pupils  are  too  young  to  judge  intelligently 
can  be  met  by  intelligent  guidance  and  ample  provisions  for  change 
if  it  is  found  that  a  wrong  choice  has  been  made.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  pupils  to  shun  difficult  courses  and  unpopular 
teachers  is  inevitable ;  but  it  is  not  serious  enough  to  spoil  the  whole 
plan.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  entirely  without  compensation,  since  it 
often  furnishes  a  valuable  check  upon  the  teacher.  Courses  should 
not  be  too  difficult  and  an  unpopular  teacher  is  usually  somewhat 
to  blame.  The  elective  system,  therefore,  tends  to  stimulate  the  un- 
popular teacher  to  better  his  policies  and  to  improve  his  methods  of 
teaching. 

All  of  the  favorable  criticism  will  appeal  to  Americans.  Indeed, 
the  belief  in  the  value  of  the  law  of  effect,  in  the  principle  of  respect 
for  personality  and  in  provision  of  opportunities  for  all  classes, 
makes  some  form  of  the  elective  system  a  necessity.  No  pupil  can 
study  everything.  Some  elimination  is  unavoidable.  Therefore, 
America  must  and  will  make  use  of  some  kind  of  an  elective  system. 

m  careful  consideration,  far  outweigh  its 

)rganization  of  secondary  education  is  not 
ol  is  largely  a  continuation  of  the  ele- 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  defects  in  organi- 
K^eakness  is  the  lack  of  coordination  with 
lis  was  discussed  on  page  81.     A  further 
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serious  defect  which  has  not  been  mentioned  is  the  lack  of  continua- 
tion schools.  Blair,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([00],  p.  40),  makes  this 
statement : 

Neither  the  German  nor  the  American  evening:  school  is  comparable  to  the 
En^ish  in  either  qualitj-  or  quantity.  This  is  partly  because  England  educate<l 
*  beads  **  and  "  hearts "  together  while  in  the  other  two  countries  there  is 
more  of  a  tendency  to  separate  them. 

The  lack  of  a  system  of  continuation  schools  is  the  most  serious 
gap  in  the  American  educational  system.  The  demands  of  democ- 
racy are  not  being  met  so  long  as  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  do  not  have  opportunities  for  a  good  secondary  education.  To 
meet  this  need  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 

COEDUCATION. 


By  far  the  most  voluminous  portion  of  the  foreign  criticism  is 
that  dealing  with  the  subject  of  coeducation.  Such  ii  practice,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  grades,  is  rare  in  Europe.  In  some  places  on 
the  Continent,  according  to  some  of  the  critics,  coeducation  would 
be  dangerous.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  thej'  should  wonder  why 
it  is  possible  and  even  beneficial  here.  There  is  no  other  question 
upon  which  the  criticism  is  more  evenly  divided,  or  upon  which  it 
is  more  contradictory.  All  agree  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
coeducation  has  prevailed  so  generally  in  America  is  because  it  is 
more  economical.  Some  of  them  accuse  America  of  making  a  virtue 
out  of  a  necessity  in  this  regard.  Some  say  that  through  coeduca- 
tion each  sex  stimulated  the  other,  while  perhaps  an  equal  number 
say  that  each  sex  embarrasses  the  other.  Some  believe  that  it  makes 
the  boys  moi^  civil  and  the  girls  more  self-reliant,  while  others  are 
sure  that  it  makes  the  boys  effeminate  and  the  girls  rude  and  mascu- 
line. Some  say  that  it  reduces  sexual  tension  at  a  critical  age  and 
thus  improves  sex  morality,  while  others  believe  that  it  leads  to  sex 
immorality.  Some  like  it  because  it  leads  to  happy  marriages,  others 
say  that  there  are  too  many  early  marriages  and  still  others  that 
the  girls  learn  the  imperfections  of  the  boys  and  are  therefore  un- 
willing to  marry  at  all.  Those  who  favor  the  plan  say  that  disci- 
pline is  made  easier,  that  it  is  more  natural  for  boys  and  girls  to 
be  educated  together  since  they  are  to  associate  with  each  other  in 
life.  Some  like  the  system  because  it  means  equal  opportunities  for 
both  sexes.  They  say  it  promotes  a  family  spirit  in  the  schools, 
makes  boys  and  girls  respect  each  other,  prevents  sentimentality  and 
provides  boys  and  girls  with  common  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  say  that  the  work  is  too  difficult  for  the  girls,  that  the 
standards  must  therefore  be  lowered,  that  it  tends  to  make  girls  dis- 
satisfied with  home  life,  that  there  are  not  enough  of  opportunities 
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for  girls  to  develop  themselves  along  the  lines  which  are  in  accord 
with  woman's  destiny  in  the  world.  Some  object  to  coeducation  be- 
cause it  leads  to  a  pi*eponderance  of  woman  teachers,  while  others 
oppose  it  because  the  male  students  object  to  the  presence  of  girls  in 
their  classes. 

This  conflicting  criticism  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  critics  have  in  mind  the  results  which  would  ensue  if  the 
system  were  suddenly  introduced  into  their  own  countries.  In  other 
words,  they  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  American  beliefs  and 
ideals  wliich  are  baclj  of  the  practice. 

These  beliefs  and  ideals  are  fundamental  and  to  a  large  extent 
peculiar  to  America.  Respect  for  personality  and  personal  freedom 
has  not  been  confined  to  men  onl3\  According  to  our  observers,  the 
American  girl  is  placed  more  upon  her  own  responsibility  than  is  her 
European  sister.  The  girls  of  Europe  are  more  safeguarded  than 
they  are  here.  Under  a  system  of  coeducation  it  is  felt  that  such 
safeguards  would  be  impossible.  This  point  of  view  is  suggested  by 
Walther  ([89],  p.  30)  who  says: 

The  association  of  girls  with  young  men,  which  with  us  gives  so  much  cause 
for  misintei-pretation  and  is  even  fejired,  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
over  there.  The  resi)ect  which  American  women  in  general  enjoy  and  the  honor 
which  the  male  sex  accords  to  them  guarantees  them  against  injuries  and  at- 
tacks to  which  they  are  unfortunately  so  often  exposed  in  Europe.  Here 
women  can  hardly  dare  to  go  on  the  streets  alone  in  the  evening. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  the  critics  that 
American  women  are  more  likely  to  be  respected  and  less  likely  to  be 
molested  than  is  the  case  with  the  women  of  any  other  country. 
It  does  not  occur  to  the  average  American  that  coeducation  is  a 
moral  danger.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  based  upon  the  belief 
that  American  girls  are  virtuous  and  that  American  boys  and  men 
will  respect  their  principles  of  morality.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  put  both 
upon  tlieir  honor.  Some  boys  and  girls  misuse  their  freedom  but 
there  are  no  indications  that  sex  immorality  is  any  greater  in 
America  than  it  is  in  the  countries  where  girls  are  closely  watched. 
The  disadvantages  are  no  greater,  while  the  gain  is  immense.  In 
fact,  the  only  true  morality  is  that  which  holds  good  when  the  in- 
dividual is  free  to  act. 

The  American  women  are  also  more  free  intellectually.  Lanson 
([54],  p.  25)  says: 

The  American  women  seem  to  have  at  least  equal  powers  of  attention,  in- 
telligence, and  an  equal  <legree  of  physical  and  mental  capacity.  They  do  n«it 
want  a  system  of  instruction  organized  for  women,  emasculated  and  agreeable ; 
i\  culture  suited  for  onmniental  plants ;  *  ♦  ♦  of  the  kitchen  ;;arden.  They 
want  virile  discipline  which  develops  the  human  being  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
consciousness  and  will  power. 
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This  criticism  suggests  the  working  of  a  force  which  has,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  obscured  some  phases  of  the  coeducation  question, 
fljstoricalh'  school  curricula  have  been  made  for  boys.  Girls  have 
been  challenged  to  show  that  they  are  the  intellectual  equals  of  men. 
Their  best  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge  has  been  to  make  good 
in  the  boy''s  studies.  For  a  time  at  least  there  was  a  tendency  to 
OTerlook  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  require  them  to  take  what  the 
boys  must  take.  This  tendency  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
American  belief  in  equality.  The  tendency  to  allow  girls  to  pursue 
an  education  which  is  suited  to  their  destiny  in  the  world  is  still 
far  from  strong.  So  far  as  elementary  education  is  concerned  it  is 
undoubtedly  better  for  both  sexes  to  study  the  same  subjects.  But 
in  the  high  school,  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course,  it 
seems  much  better  to  encourage  the  girls  to  elect  those  courses  which 
are  prerequisite  to  household  arts  and  general  homekeeping.  Girls 
and  bo5^s  may  be  equal  intellectually,  but  they  are  not  identical. 
Each  sex  has  its  sphere,  though,  of  course,  there  is  much  overlapping. 
The  most  fundamental  division  of  labor  is  that  which  exists  between 
the  work  of  men  and  the  work  of  women.  It  seems  therefore  that 
flie  first  specialization  should  be  along  these  lines.  The  secondary 
curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  some  extent  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  girls.  This  adaptation  has  yet  to  be  arranged  in  the 
majority  of  our  high  schools.  The  only  serious  objection  to  Ameri- 
can coeducation  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  these  provisions  have 
not  been  made.  The  most  desirable  procedure  seems  to  be  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  under  the  same  roof,  but  provide  special  courses 
for  each  sex,  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain  in  this  connection.  America  believes 
in  the  education  of  women,  and  it  has  provided  better  educational 
opportunities  for  them  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  criticism.  The  good  results  of  this  policy  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  the  critics.    Laveleye  ([56],  p.  386)  says: 

It  is  the  woman  who  has  given  strength  to  the  American  democracy  hy  coiii- 
'otinicatlng  to  It  a  moral  and  reUgious  character  of  a  high  order.  *  *  * 
Educate  the  won^an  and  the  people  wUl  be  raised  out  of  their  ignorance  hecanse 
of  her  influence  on  the  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  critics  are  not  so  sure  of  the  value  of 
education  for  women.    CauUery  ([14],  pp.  88-92)  says: 

The  American  woman  in  a  college  environment  usually  has  a  more  solid  gen- 
eral culture  than  the  man  has,  because  she  prosecuted  her  studies  in  a  true 
spirit  of  culture  and  not  as  a  means  of  arriving  as  rapidly  as  i>ossible  at  success 
in  the  struggle  of  Ufe.  •  *  •  In  a  general  way,  the  American  woman  is 
^ore  emancipated  from  masculine  guardianship  than  the  Euroi>ean  woman  is : 
*  *  *  she  sees  things  for  herself.  The  prospects  of  life  and  of  marriage  liave 
^*>rre,j  |,er  more  than  in  Euroi)e  to  prepare  to  support  herself.    One  flnds  her  in  a 
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unmher  of  professions  which  are  not  open  to  her  in  Europe.  •  ♦  •  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  her  studies,  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  industrious 
than  the  male  student  is.  She  is  much  less  absorbed  in  athletics  and  other  diver- 
sions. In  the  coeducational  universities  she  has  had  splendid  scholastic  success 
which  does  not  fail  to  excite  a  little  masculine  jealousy  at  times.  *  *  *  A. 
college  education  largely  emancipates  the  American  woman.  She  is  educated  and 
free.  She  interests  hei*self  voluntarily  In  many  things,  and  particularly  in  prob- 
lems of  public  utility,  often  in  a  rather  shocking  manner. 

One  can  not  refrain  from  thinking  all  the  time  that  the  life  which  she  is  lead- 
inj;  in  college  may  develop  in  her  tastes  for  luxury  which  in  many  eases  will  pre- 
sent a  serious  obstacle  to  family  life.  The  American  iK>pulation  of  the  ancient 
stock,  the  depository  of  English  civilization  and  Purltnn  tradition.  Is  threatened 
with  rapid  disappearance.  This  sterility  Is  evidently  voluntary,  and  among  its 
<-auses  is  the  general  comfort  of  life  and  economic  conditions  which  It  entails. 
*  •  *  College  education  for  women  tends  to  aggravate  this  evil.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  individualism  in  women  which  leads  away  from  the  prosaic 
realities  of  life. 

Caullery  suggests  here  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  all 
education.  Its  impoitance  is  being  felt  in  all  nations.  Women 
everywhere  are  tending  to  enter  into  professional,  economic,  and  in- 
dustrial life.  The  seriousness  of  this  tendency  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  postpones  marriage,  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  population.  Since  it  is  so  universal,  it  does  not  seera 
fair  to  blame  it  alone  upon  the  policy  of  educating  women.  It 
seems  better  to  look  upon  the  belief  in  the  education  of  women  as 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  essence  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  general  tendency  to  apply  the  principle  of  democracy 
to  women  as  well  as  men.  But  society  has  heretofore  been  organized 
on  ii  monarchical  basis,  in  which  the  men  were  the  more  or  less  auto- 
cratic leaders.  To  give  woman  equal  rights  to  earn  money,  acquire 
an  education,  control  her  own  affairs,  and  participate  in  political 
activity  means  a  revolution  in  our  social  structure  which  is  profound 
in  its  influence.  To  accomplish  such  a  change  and  avoid  temporary 
maladjustments  is  impossible.  It  is  likewise  impossible  to  return 
to  the  old  conditions  in  which  women  were  kept  within  the  home  in 
ignorance  and  subjection.  America,  in  particular,  can  not  turn  back, 
because  we  have  advanced  more  than  any  other  nation  from  the  old 
l^osition.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  changes  which  must  continue. 
As  yet  the  outcome  is  obscure,  but  the  tendency  is  established.  The 
women  of  all  nations  will  receive  more  recognition.  Equality  of 
opportunity  will  be  provided  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  men.  This 
means  that  more  occupations  will  be  open  to  them  and  more  in- 
fluences to  pull  them  away  from  the  home  and  marriage.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  population  will  suffer  somewhat,  but  there  will  be 
no  disastrous  results.  After  all,  the  most  profound  of  all  human 
instincts  are  back  of  the  family,  and  we  can  trust  them  to  guarantee 
its  continuation  in  some  fonn.    In  the  meantime,  America  must  con- 
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tinue  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  girls  which  will  be 
more  and  more  in  line  with  their  opportunities  and  needs. 

America  has  pledged  itself  to  give  women  their  rights,  but  the 
actual  process  is  far  from  complete.  Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  274) 
says: 

The  position  of  women  in  school  administration  is  conspicuously  inferior  to 
what  It  is  in  England.  As  a  rule,  women  are  not  found  on  school  boards, 
boards  of  regents,  or  committees  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The 
higher  the  education  the  worse  the  position  of  women.  In  the  universities 
organization,  initiative,  administration,  and  government  are  in  tlie  tiands  of 
men.  In  assemblies  in  coeducational  schools  those  who  occupy  the  platf<»mi 
are  men.  This  condition  of  things  in  a  country  where  women  occupy  a  far 
better  position  generally  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  where  they  are 
jriven  precedence  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  Is  very  remarkable. 

This  condition  is  one  of  the  imperfections  which  are  unavoidable 
when  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  Since  the  above  criticism 
was  written  the  National  Education  Association  policy  has  much 
improved,  and  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  a  larger  recog- 
nition for  women. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

One  other  phase  of  secondary  education  deserves  notice  because 
of  its  absence  in  America.  There  is  no  general  system  of  examina- 
tions. In  general,  the  English  critics  seem  to  consider  this  a  great 
advantage.    Reichel  ([66],  p.  298)  says: 

Our  schools  are  dominated  by  outside  examinations  and  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  certificates  and  scholarships.  *  •  *  The  ordinarj-  pupil 
•  *  ♦  knows  that  the  prize  ♦  ♦  ♦  Is  utterly  beyond  his  reach,  however 
hard  he  works.  Naturally,  he  soon  gives  up  the  struggle  and  resigns  himself  to 
the  conviction  that  headwork  is  not  for  such  as  him.  From  this  incubus  the 
American  schools  are  remarkably  free.  The  pupil  of  moderate  ability  is  free 
from  the  pressure  of  external  competition,  and  consequently  takes  more  interest 
in  his  work. 

Foster,  in  the  Mosely  Beport  ([66],  p.  116),  says: 

The  examinations  for  degrees  are  left  to  the  individual  teacher  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
The  evils  resulting  from  occasional  abuses  are  less  great  and  less  widespread 
than  the  evils  of  the  examination  system  In  British  universities.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  the  States  there  seemed  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  study  and 
scholarly  work  which  is  apparently  continuous  throughout  the  session  and 
remains  undisturbed  by  feverish  outbursts  of  cramming  such  as  characterize 
the  British  colleges  and  universities.  The  American  system  requires  elabo- 
rate daily  care  and  the  guiding,  watching,  and  recording  of  the  student's  prog- 
ress, but  that  care  does  not  involve  a  greater  expenditure  of  energj-  than  the 
organization  of  tlie  unwieldy  examination  system  of  this  country.  Moreover, 
as  it  is  spread  over  a  large  period,  it  can  not  Involve  the  terrible  weariness 
of  the  British  system.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  the  results  are 
far  better.  Slacking  is  impossible  and  the  waste  of  time  during  some  of  the 
inost  valuable  and  critical  periods  of  the  young  man*s  life  is  prevented. 
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The  British  teacher  is  compelled  by  force  of  circiirastances  to  conceive  aod 
direct  his  work  entirely  in  terms  of  examinations.  As  lonj;  as  examinations 
control  teaching  ♦  *  ♦  so  long  will  teaching*  continue  to  be  academic  ia 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.  In  America  even 
the  weak  teacher  gives  stronger  giii<lance  to  his  pupils  and  produces  better 
educational  results  tlian  he  does  here  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  American  teacher  is 
measured  by  the  standard  which  he  makes  for  himself,  while  with  us  the 
teacher  has  a  standard  imposed  upon  him  by  an  external  examining  body 
which  is  almost  inevitably  academic.  For  the  English  teacher  a  prescribed 
amount  of  work  has  to  be  got  through  in  a  certain  time  whether  or  not  such 
work  is  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  student  or  to  the  teacher's  powers.  Life 
Is  a  continual  rush.  There  is  no  time  to  deal  with  the  mistakes  of  the  pupils ; 
they  are  simply  told  that  they  are  wrong  *  ♦  *.  The  American  teacher 
cares  for  the  development  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  not  mainly  for  that  of 
those  who  will  do  him  the  most  credit  In  answering  the  questions  of  an  out- 
sider. 

Rhys,  in  the  Mosely  Beport  ([66],  p.  315),  says: 

The  American  student  is  not  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever-growing  cramming 
system  which,  like  an  octopus,  threatens  to  strangle  in  its  ubiquitous  coils  nil 
that  deserves  to  be  called  education. 

Compayre  ([19],  p.  219)  favors  the  American  chain  type  of  exami- 
nations because — 

the  stimulus  coming  as  it  does  before  the  examinations  Is  m(»ro  c<mstant  an«l 
powerful.  The  examinations  need  not  be  taken  so  seriously  *  ♦  •  since 
all  does  not  depend  on  one  throw.  The  difficulty  Is  divide<1  and  efforts  begin 
sooner. 

Douarche  ([27],  p.  29)  says: 

A  series  of  examinations  acompnnies  the  student  through  the  four  years  of 
his  college  life,  to  sustain  and  stimulate  him. 

Judging  by  the  foregoing  criticism,  America  has  done  well  to  es- 
cape such  a  system  of  examinations.  A  modified  form  of  the  system, 
however,  exists  in  some  of  the  eastern  States,  and  evidence  is  not 
lacking  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  general  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  is  the  case  in  England. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  Americans  are  in  general  opposed  to 
centralized  authority,  the  examination  system  has  not  become  general 
here.  T'^nder  such  conditions  the  foreigner  at  once  wants  to  know 
how  we  maintain  our  standards.  The  answer  is  the  accrediting  sys- 
tem. Foster  ([66],  pp.  117-118)  commends  it  heartily  and  gives  the 
following  reasons  in  its  favor: 

1.  It  strengtJiens  and  unifies  the  system. 

2.  The  universities  are  looked  upon  as  the  counselors  and  friends  of  the  high 
schools. 

3.  The  barriers  between  university  and  secondary  teachers  are  removed. 

4.  The  teaching  is  made  more  direct,  stinnilatlng,  and  attractive  tjo  the  pupils. 

5.  Better  training  results  because  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  free. 
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6.  The  system  provides  for  a  carefully  graded  and  carefully  watched  course 
©f  study. 

7.  It  replaces  the  race-horse  methods  that  turn  the  English  schools  into  traln- 
In^  grrounds  for  the  examinntJon  race  ♦  •  •  upon  which  the  boy's  future  de- 
pends to  an  alarming  extent. 

8.  It  recognlsses  that  education  is  a  slow  process  which  must  be  spread  over 
certain  fixetl  periods  of  time;  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  there  are  no  short  cuts;  *  *  * 
that  even  though  tJie  boy  may  have  the  Information  to  answer  the  questions  of 
an  outside  examiner,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  been  successfully  educated. 

9.  It  dignifies  the  teacher  by  trusting  him. 

10.  It  preserves  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  and  gives  a  freshness  and  at- 
tractiveness to  the  work  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  ♦  *  ♦  The  ac- 
crediting system  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  America 
to  educational  progress. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  external  examinations  will  doubtless 
claim  that  some  of  these  advantages  can  also  be  attained  through  such 
a  system,  but  they  will  have  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  practice 
does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.  A  still  more 
serious  objection  is  the  accusation  that  the  examination  system 
emphasizes  training  rather  than  education.  The  word  training  has 
an  unpleasant  sound  to  Americans  in  general.  It  suggests  external 
authority  and  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  personality  of  the  pupil.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  examination 
system  emphasizes  information  and  tends  to  neglect  the  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  individual  differences  of  the  pupils.  Under  such  a  system 
whole-hearted,  purposeful  activity  of  the  right  sort  seems  well  nigh 
imi>ossible.    America  seems  better  off  without  it. 

TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

There  is  one  sharp  contrast  between  the  criticism  which  applies  to 
the  elementary  school  and  that  applying  to  the  high  school.  In  the 
first  case  the  emphasis  is  on  method  rather  than  content,  while  in 
the  second  exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  Since  most  of  the  critics  repre- 
sent nations  which  do  not  speak  the  English  language  it  is  natural 
to  expect  much  criticism  concerning  our  teaching  of  modern 
languages. 

Most  of  the  critics  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  aims  in  this 
regard  are  different  from  those  in  Europe.  Over  there  the  study  of 
modem  languages  is  based  upon  commercial  interest.  The  students 
wish  to  learn  foreign  languages  in  order  to  carry  on  intelligent  con- 
versation with  their  neighbors,  particularly  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial dealings.    But  Sadler  ([76],  p.  153)  says: 

The  true  claims  for  linguistic  study  are  not  base<l  on  the  advantage  In  com- 
mercial bargaining,  but  on  the  need  for  training  to  the  highest  possible  point 
the  gift  of  expression  through  which  a  man  enjoys  fullness  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  other  men. 
60979*— 21 8 
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The  isolation  of  America  has  caused  this  aim  to  be  too  much 
neglected.  Hence  our  language  teaching  does  not  carry  over;  it 
does  not  lead  to  further  activity.  As  a  result  foreign  languages  are 
studied  too  often  with  the  sole  view  to  meet  the  requirements,  after 
which  the  student's  knowledge  slowly  evaporates  through  disuse. 
There  is  too  little  emphasis  on  thorough  mastery  of  the  foreign 
language  with  a  view  toward  using  it  as  a  tool  for  the  control  of 
knowledge  after  school  days  are  over.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  ia 
unavoidable,  but  just  the  same  its  presence  causes  a  lack  of  motive 
and  is  one  cause  of  the  poor  results  obtained.  These  results  have  not 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  critics.  Walther  ([89],  p.  21) 
thinks  that  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  wrong  sort  of  college  entrance 
requirements.    He  says : 

One  sees  to  what  perverted  activities  one-sided  college  entrance  requirements 
lead,  how  they  cause  a  chase  through  the  literature  without  satisfactory  results. 
No  mental  stimulation  results  from  the  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages. 

Clasen  ([16],  p.  366)  says: 

In  foreign  languages  it  is  still  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  results  worth 
mentioning  even  in  a  four-year  course.  There  is  only  nibbling  without  a  pro- 
found insight.    Only  crumbs  of  knowledge  are  possible. 

The  French  critics  complain  that  French  is  neglected.  Thus 
Guerard  ([41],  p.  481-483)  says: 

The  consequence  of  neglecting  French  in  favor  of  German  In  the  United 
States  are  evident  and  heartbreaking.  A  profound  ignorance  of  modem  French 
is  inexcusable  in  a  people  which  resembles  us  in  so  many  respects,  whose 
national  life  rests  upon  the  same  principles  as  ours,  and  who  ought  to  ai>- 
preciate  and  love  us  more  than  any  other  country.  There  is  an  almost  un- 
believable indifference  to  our  better  literature,  and  the  impression  that  Germany 
has  surpassed  degenerate  France  in  everything.  French  is  even  taught  by 
German  teachers  at  times.  For  the  name  of  one  French  professor  you  will  find 
10  German  or  Scandinavian  teachers;  for  one  American  who  has  received  a 
French  diploma  you  will  meet  10  Ph.  D's  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  French 
instruction  in  the  United  States  is  given  by  a  personnel  and  in  a  spirit  which 
is  neither  American  nor  French.  ♦  *  ♦  In  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are 
about  four  courses  in  old  French  to  one  of  modem.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Linguistics 
chokes  out  the  study  of  literature  and  the  Middle  Ages  eclipse  modern  times. 

America  has  been  strongly  affected  by  German  influence,  and  French 
has  undoubtedly  been  neglected.  The  cause  of  this  condition,  however, 
is  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  France.  It  has  been  and  still  is  very 
difficult  for  American  students  to  enter  French  universities,  while 
the  German  universities  have  kept  wide-open  doors.  Since  the  war 
Americans  no  longer  desire  to  attend  German  universities.  France 
now  has  an  oppoi-tunity  to  replace  Teutonic  influence  in  this  conn- 
try.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  rise  to  the  occasion  by  abolish- 
ing her  entrance  requirements  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
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can  students  to  study  and  learn  French  customs  and  ideals  at  first 
hand. 

The  fact  still  remains  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  practical  mo- 
tive,  our  instruction  in  all  foreign  language  tends  to  become  formal 
and  bookish,  while  literary  appreciation  and  mastery  are  lacking. 
This  seems  to  constitute  our  chief  danger  in  all  foreign-language 
instruction. 

In  the  case  of  Latin,  Hofer  ([45],  p.  23),  in  speaking  of  our  ex- 
hibits at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  says : 

Face  to  face  with  the  generally  dry  resuUs  of  laborioos,  empty  translations 
of  the  ancient  languages,  one  asks  one\s  self  again  and  again  why  the  Ameri- 
cans teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  their  schools.  Only  in  rare  cases  ♦  ♦  ♦  did 
the  work  of  the  pupils  show  any  understanding  of  ancient  life  or  of  classical 
archaeology  and  the  like.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  after  all  that  Greek  is  disap- 
I>earing  from  the  high  schools. 

Walther  ([89],  p.  11)  says: 

Translating  and  parsing  are,  in  most  American  schools,  the  two  poles  about 
which  the  whole  language  instruction  revolves.  The  use  of  reading  for  etymology, 
synonyms,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  a  vocabulary  according  to  form  and 
content  are  lacking  and  the  exercises  are  not  based  upon  the  words  most  com- 
monly used.  *  •  •  The  time  allotted  to  foreign  languages  in  high  school 
and  coUege  is  too  limited  and  the  pupils  are  too  old.  ♦  ♦  *  When  the  pupil 
Indies  foreign  languages  his  time  is  taken  up  by  turning  through  the  pages 
of  the  dictionary.  Such  study  does  not  aid  in  translating,  and  it  hinders  the 
appreciation  of  the  literature.  Thus  the  true  basis  of  language  study  is 
lacking. 

A  few  critics  suggest  the  value  of  the  direct  conversational  method 
in  this  connection,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  right.  Any 
change  can  hardly  avoid  being  a  change  for  the  better.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  method,  however,  is  too  limited,  the  power  of  the  tra- 
ditional teacher  is  too  strong  for  us  to  be  certain  of  the  value  of 
the  newer  method,  but  it  seems  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  any 
rate,  our  foreign  language  instruction,  particularly  that  of  Latin,  will 
be  forced  to  be  continually  on  the  defensive  until  some  means  of  im- 
provement is  discovered.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  fallen  under 
the  disciplinary  concept.  The  idea  that  the  content  of  the  writings 
of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  includes  matter  which  is  interesting 
and  beautiful  does  not  occur  to  the  pupils  who  study  these  works  in 
the  high  school.  The  value  of  translating  foreign  languages  as  an 
exercise  in  English  composition  seems  sadly  overlooked.  The  idea 
that  Latin  is  an  important  prerequisite  for  the  study  of  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  even  for  the  general  mastery  of  the  English  language 
is  not  emphasized.  The  student's  aim  is  merely  to  learn  enough 
parsing  and  acquire  enough  ability  in  prose  composition  to  meet  the 
requirements.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  activity  leading  to  further 
activity.    Latin  should  remain  in  the  curriculum,  but  it  is  high  time 
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that  it  should  be  taught  m  a  manner  that  will  justify  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  at  its  true  value.  As  a  discipline  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  questionable,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  specialization  and  as 
a  means  of  appreciating  the  spirit  and  value  of  ancient  culture  it  is 
still  very  much  worth  while. 

Much  of  the  criticism,  particularly  that  in  the  Mosely  Report,  is 
written  by  men  who  were  sent  over  here  to  discover  the  cause  of 
American  success  in  industry  and  commerce.  Hence  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  centers  around  this  type  of  work  in  our  schools.  Shad- 
well  ([83],  p.  439)  says: 

Broadly,  the  technical  education  in  the  United  States  resembles  the  German 
niore  tJian  the  English,  system  in  that  it  supplies  the  industries  from  above 
rather  than  from  below.  It  aims  at  the  education  of  managers  rather  than 
that  of  the  rank  and  file.  But  it  possesses  the  merits  of  neither.  It  has  not 
the  specialization  nor  thoroughness  of  the  one,  nor  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
other.  It  is  so  unevenly  distributed  and  heterogeneous  that  classification  Is 
hardly  iwsslble.  The  most  salient  feature  of  the  American  type  Is  its  demand 
for  college-trained  men.  The  schools  are  due  to  private  initiative  and  are 
bunched  too  much.  They  are  not  where  they  are  most  needed.  This  defect  is 
one  cause  of  the  correspondence  school.  American  technical  etlucation.  high  and 
low,  appears  to  suffer  from  the  national  defect  of  a  want  of  thoroughness,  which 
arises  from  a  craving  for  short  cuts.  Hence  the  correspondence  schools  and 
the  attempt  to  teach  industries  In  a  school  where  there  are  inadequate  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  experiences.  American  training  seems  shallow  and  super- 
ficial. 

Gotte  ([35],  p.  236)  says: 

The  American  tec^hnical  schools  do  not  meet  the  demand  as  do  those  of 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  technical  schools  of  secondary  and  lower  rank 
are  needed  to  supply  the  skilled  workmen  from  native  material  rather  than  to 
depend  on  immigration.  The  Americans  can  learn  more  from  us  in  regard  to 
technical  education  than  we  can  from  them. 

I^autey  ([57],  p.  701)  says: 

In  American  commercial  colleges  the  instruction  appeals  too  much  to  the 
memory  and  too  little  to  the  intellect.  The  Instruction  is  too  practical  and 
requires  too  much  hurrying.     It  is  not  vigorous  enough  and  lacks  equilibrium. 

Muhlmann  ([69],  p.  24)  says: 

The  instruction  In  the  technical  school  Is  too  academic,  not  enough  emphasis 
Is  placed  upon  the  history  of  Industrials. 

Much  of  the  above  criticism  seems  to  get  at  the  facts.  American 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  a  general  education  has  tended  to  produce 
industrial  leaders,  and  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  a  general  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  such  leadership.  As  to  the  rank  and  file,  they 
have  merely  been  neglected.  American  respect  for  personality  and 
belief  in  improvement  have  made  impossible  the  narrow  type  of 
technical  training  which  Germany  has  given  to  her  rank  and  file 
of  industrial  workers.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  no  low 
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grade  technical  schools.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  postpone  speciali- 
ation  until  after  the  high-school  course  is  finished.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  restlessness  combined  with  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  a  broad  type  of  secondary  education  has  caused  many  pupils  to 
take  up  conmiercial  studies  too  early. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  standardization  of  our  technical  schools, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  opportimities  are  too  much  limited  be- 
cause the  schools  are  bunched  in  inconvenient  localities.  Corre- 
spondence courses  have  been  the  only  alternative  in  many  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  Shadwell's  suggestion  that  American  technical 
schools  are  poorly  equipped  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  as  given 
by  other  critics.  His  accusation  that  American  technical  training 
is  in  general  shallow  and  superficial  is  also  questionable.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  American  schools  do  not  meet  the  demands  as  they 
should.  We  are  still  too  dependent  upon  immigration  for  certain 
types  of  skilled  workmanship.  This  need  must  be  met  and  met 
quickly,  but  not  after  the  Germaji  manner.  It  is  better  to  be  some- 
what at  the  mercy  of  the  immigrant  than  to  adopt  a  type  of  training 
such  as  Germany  has  had. 

Mere  efficiency  after  all  is  not  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American.  Our  chief  need  seems  to  be  a  wider  diffusion 
of  technical  schools,  a  better  standardization  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, and  a  broader  basis  for  specialization.  It  is  to  England  rather 
than  to  Germany  that  we  must  look  for  suggestions  in  this  matter. 
Our  chief  hope  seems  to  lie  in  the  provision  of  a  general  system 
of  part-time  continuation  schools  upon  a  liberal  basis,  leaving  the 
narrow  vocational  education  to  the  industries  themselves. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Mosely  conunissioners  to  the  effect  that  our  industrial  prosperity 
Js  not  due  to  our  system  of  industrial  schools,  but  rather  in  part,  at 
least,  to  the  ideals  which  control  our  general  educational  policies. 
For  the  present  it  seems  better  to  continue  to  emphasize  adaptability, 
alertness,  and  resourcefulness  until  a  more  general  and  a  more 
systematic  type  of  teclinical  education  can  be  provided. 

The  American  stress  upon  manual  training  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  the  critics.     Muthesius  ([70],  p.  142)  says: 

The  emphasis  on  manual  training  Is  almost  overdone.  In  the  manual-training 
schools  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  replace  intellectual  education  with  the 
mannal.  This  seems  to  be  going  too  far,  but  the  widespread  use  of  manual 
training  is  verj'  stimulating  in  its  results.  America  has  opened  new  paths 
»n<l  furnished  an  example  for  the  whole  world  in  both  drawing  and  manual 
training.  The  energetic  and  practical  people  of  America  have  vindicated  points 
of  view  that  could  scarcely  have  been  considered  in  the  Old  World,  hampered 
^s  it  la  by  theories  and  prejudices.  The  great  importance  of  the  two  subjects 
^  their  basic  value  In  technical  and  art  education.  America  is  building  a  good 
foundation  and  it  does  not  matter  so  much  that  higher  instruction  is  not 
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sufficiently  develoi>e<l  and  matured.  Perfection  of  the  latter  will  come.  ♦  *  • 
One  finds  no  really  finished  cultural  results,  one  is  disturbed  at  every  step 
by  imperfections,  yet  no  other  country  offers  such  a  rich  harvest  of  sui^^es- 
tions.  Here  a  thousand  geniuses  await  future  development  Everything  urges 
forward,  as  yet  unhampere<l  by  reactionary  tendencies.  •  •  •  All  the  de- 
ficiencies of  youth  are  compensated  by  the  enthusiasm,  cheering  hope,  and 
steadfast  faith  in  its  success. 

To  these  values  Dunker  ([29],  p.  36)  adds  the  following: 

There  is  no  dodging  or  side-stepping  of  the  problem.  Practical  and  useful 
knowledge  is  gained.  Truth  is  taught  and  the  foundation  for  artistic  taste  is 
laid.  Manual  training  develops  a  feeling  of  control  over  one's  environment  and 
confidence  in  one's  self  and  in  the  future.  It  prevents  the  tendency'  to  look 
with  disdain  upon  manual  work.  The  idea  that  to  do  decent  work  is  an  honor 
is  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  American  greatness. 

The  chief  defects  of  our  work  in  manual  training  are  pointed  out 
by  Langlois  ([51],  p.  302) : 

The  most  of  the  teachers  are  practicians  without  pedagogical  education.  It 
is  fatal  for  the  manual-training  high  school  to  tend  to  take  on  little  by  little 
more  or  less  the  character  of  a  technical  school,  or,  at  least,  that  of  a  school 
particularly  suited  to  young  people  who  are  destined  for  the  technical  trades. 
A  ver}^  grave  Inconvenience  will  result  from  this  if  these  young  students  do 
not  fcrflow  up  their  secondary  studies  with  the  other  students.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  pass  for  having  received  an  education  which  is  less 
liberal  and  that  they  will  be  socially  handicapped  thereby. 

From  the  foregoing  criticism  it  seems  that  American  manual 
training  is  justifiable  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  intellectual  work.  Its  dangers  lie  in  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide trained  teachers  and  in  a  tendency  to  remove  such  instruction 
from  the  general  high  school  and  put  it  in  a  special  institution.  Both 
of  these  dangers  can  easily  be  avoided  if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
them. 

While  manual  training  is  mostly  for  boys,  a  similar  type  of  educa- 
tional activity  is  provided  for  girls  in  the  study  of  domestic  science. 
In  this  connection,  Marchis  ([62],  p.  14),  in  speaking  of  the  train- 
ing of  this  type  of  teacher,  calls  attention  to  some  defects.    He  says : 

I  do  not  dare  to  Judge  the  educative  value  of  attempting  to  direct  a  home  in 
connection  with  this  instruction,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  equip- 
ment of  the  model  cottages  was  luxurious  and  little  in  harmony  with  the  fu- 
ture resources  of  the  young  women  in  their  homes.  I  do  not  see  very  well 
wherein  this  training  will  prepare  them  sufficiently  for  the  direction  of  a  home 
on  the  farm  which  may  <»ften  be  situated  many  miles  from  any  other  habi- 
tation. Will  the  young  woman  who  Is  expert  in  the  direction  of  a  house  so 
well  equipped  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  more  simple  surroundings? 

Will  she  not  feel  a  certain  <lisgust  when  she  finds  herself  at  close  quarters  with 
the  difficulties  of  life?  *  •  •  They  instruct  the  young  students  In  the  care  to 
give  to  babies,  but  this  instruction  seemed  peculiarly  theoretical  to  uie.  I 
did  not  see  one  nursery  In  which  the  ^^udents  could  get  practical  training. 
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Here  we  have  again  ^  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  train 
students  to  meet  conditions  as  they  really  exist  or  to  inspire  them  with 
ideals  of  what  should  be.  The  best  answer  for  the  present  seems  to 
be  to  stress  both  sides  of  the  question.  To  attempt  to  elevate  the 
ideals  of  the  remote  community  too  quickly  leads  only  to  misunder- 
standing and  disappointment.  The  people  rebel  against  ideals 
handed  down  from  above,  while  the  students  become  dissatisfied  with 
life  in  their  home  community.  It  would  be  much  better  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  are  temporarily,  while  ever  cherishing  an  ideal  of 
what  they  should  be. 

Our  science  teaching  receives  some  consideration.  The  critics,  in 
general,  approve  of  the  laboratory  method.  Some  of  them  praise  it 
quite  profusely.  The  older  observers,  however,  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  it  can  not  be  carried  out  properly  owing  to  the  overburdening 
of  the  teacher.  All  praise  the  high  character  of  the  equipment.  A 
few  think  that  the  work  is  too  academic.    Grasby  ([37],  p.  104)  says: 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  fuUy  three-fourths  of  the  American 
schools  in  which  I  saw  science  being  tanght  the  pupils  were  to  a  large  extent 
being  loadefl  with  indigestible  facts. 

A  few  of  the  critics  are  afraid  that  the  laboratory  method  in 
science  is  being  pushed  too  far.    Miss  Bramwell  ([12],  p.  34)  says: 

There  is  a  danger  of  pursuing  observation  and  experimentation  in  science 
teaching  too  far  and  of  appealing  to  the  senses  alone,  at  stages  of  development 
in  the  child  when  reason  and  reflection  might  be  appealed  to  and  trusted. 

Brereton  ([8],  p.  297)  says: 

American  teaching,  admirable  as  it  is  in  rendering  the  child  sensitive  to 
externals  and  aiding  him  to  store  up  abundantly  a  mass  of  mental  impressions, 
seems  halting  and  Inconclusive  just  at  the  point  where  transition  has  to 
be  made  from  the  state  of  the  sensuous  to  that  of  logical  knowledge. 

Miinsterberg  ([67],  p.  67),  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  German 
gymnasium  type  of  instruction,  is  inclined  to  e.xclude  scientific  in- 
struction altogether,  says : 

Education  involving  words  appeals  to  a  higher  power  than  that  based  on 
demonstrations.  Words  appeal  to  the  understanding,  demonstrations  to  the 
perception.  Words  give  us  laws,  demonstrations  give  accidental  realizations. 
The  latter  can  not  really  show  us  the  totality  of  a  law.  They  show  always  one 
special  case,  which  as  such  is  quite  unimportant.  Their  importance  lies  in  the 
oeceasity  which  can  l>e  expressed  merely  by  words  and  never  by  apparatus.  The 
deeper  meaning  of  naturalistic  instruction  is  by  far  more  fully  present  in  the 
book  than  in  the  instrument;  and  while  it  is  easier  to  teach  and  to  learn 
natural  science  when  it  appeals  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  reason,  I  doubt 
whether  it  has,  from  a  higher  standiwint,  the  same  educational  value. 

All  of  these  criticisms  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  have  been 
met  very  largely  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  do  his  own  experimenting 

»  See  p.  54. 
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rather  than  merely  observing  while  the  instructor  performs  the  ex- 
periment. In  this  manner  the  "  totality  of  a  law ''  can  be  arrived  at 
and  there  is  a  better  opportunity  to  get  at  the  "  deeper  meaning  of 
naturalistic  instruction  "  than  is  possible  with  books.  The  process  is 
also  more  in  accord  with  American  beliefs.  To  the  American,  learn- 
ing is,  above  all,  doing.  There  has  always  been  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  opposition  in  America  to  bookishness  in  education.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  after  all  mere  academic  learning  is  undemo- 
cratic. It  tends  to  produce  a  class  of  polished,  white-handed  individ- 
uals, which  has  never  failed  to  stir  up  the  fundamental  antipathies  of 
the  American  people  in  general.  Hence,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
America  will  continue  to  teach  science,  and  that  the  laboratory  method 
will  continue  to  exist,  though  in  a  form  so  modified  as  to  avoid  the 
objections  which  have  been  given. 

The  critics  quite  generally  recognize  that  a  large  part  of  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  secondary  school  in  America  do  not  appear  in 
the  course  of  study.  If  truly  valuable  results  are  to  be  obtained  there 
must  be  a  healthy  school  spirit.  This  spirit  has  its  source  chiefly  in 
the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  students.  Such  activities  are  rather 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  secondary'  schools  of  Germany 
and  France.  In  America  they  manifest  themselves  chiefly  in  student 
organizations,  particularly  in  those  of  the  athletic  type.  The  German 
and  French  critics  are  generally  favorable  toward  these  clubs.  With 
regard  to  the  value  of  athletics,  however,  the  critics  are  divided,  with 
the  majority  unfavorable.  Loebner,  however  ( [58] ,  p.  12) ,  commends 
athletic  activities  because  as  a  result  of  it "  the  pale  student,  the  wall- 
flower type  of  girl,  and  the  drunken  student  have  almost  vanished." 

Concerning  baseball,  Weulersse  ([90],  p.  132)  says: 

Is  not  athletics  hamanizing  in  its  nature?  In  a  basebaU  game,  what  a  training 
there  is  of  individual  Initiative  and  social  discipline,  what  exercise  of  silent 
energy,  resolution,  hardihood,  **  go  ahead  and  pluck  *' ;  what  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion ;  what  fighting  spirit  and  even  brutality ;  but  yet  what  respect  for  opponents, 
what  a  desire  for  fair  play  and  what  peaceful  submission  to  the  sovereign  de- 
cisions of  the  umpire. 

But  there  is  another  side.    Beck  ([4],  p.  126)  says: 

If  the  value  of  physical  education  consists  In  enabling  the  person  so  trained  to 
exercise  aU  possible  combinations  of  movements  in  a  moment  of  time  and  to  do 
this  almost  automatically  because  the  nerve  connections  are  well  made,  then 
American  physical  training  is  a  failure. 

Langlois  ([52],  p.  203)  says: 

One-thirtl  of  the  students  take  no  part  in  competitive  athletics.  Those  who  are 
weak  physically  can  not  and  those  who  are  most  intelligent  will  not  because 
they  need  the  time  for  something  else. 
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Coubertin  ([23],  p.  366)  says: 

The  athletic  training  is  for  those  who  need  it  least.  Enormous  sums  are 
wagered,  and  while  the  champions  engage  in  this  sort  of  exaggerated  athletics 
their  comrades  are  kept  aside  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  their  training. 

Marchis  ([62],  p.  17)  says: 

It  is  claimed  that  no  one  can  play  on  the  teams  who  is  not  up  to  standard  in 
his  studies,  but  I  doubt  that  this  rule  is  strictly  applied.  The  winning  of  a 
big  game  is  so  important  for  the  reputation  of  the  school  that  the  teachers 
have  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  Intellectual  shortcomings  of  the  athletes. 

These  dangers  are  real,  as  everyone  will  testify  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  high-school  and  college  athletics.  To  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  athletics  is  for  the  few  only,  classes  in  physical  training 
are  being  organized  which  are  compulsory  for  all  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  each  pupil.  The  maintenance  of  one's  studies  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  playing  on  the  team  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  it  has  been  ac- 
complished in  many  cases.  Most  of  the  students  are  on  the  side  lines, 
as  Langlois  suggests,  but  he  overlooks  the  value  of  the  spirit  which 
brings  them  there.  To  "root "  together  for  one's  team  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  developing  cooperation  and  healthy  school 
spirit.  To  take  defeat  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  and  to  submit 
without  munnuring  to  the  decisions  of  the  umpire  is  an  excellent 
training  in  some  of  the  greatest  social  virtues.  So  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  our  minds  are  made  up.  School  athletics  is  worth 
while;  but  it  must  be  watched  and  guided  by  those  in  authority  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  our  facilities  for  anything  like  general  physical  education  are 
far  from  complete.  More  medical  inspection  is  needed  and  better 
playground  facilities. 

Bathbone  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  258)  says: 

Americans  are  not  yet  fully  alive  to  the  excellent  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional work  which  playgrounds  and  play  fields  afford.  The  value  of  organized 
play  and  games  is  being  recognized  more  and  more,  but  there  are  still  too 
many  parents  who  look  upon  such  activities  as  a  waste  of  time.  We  need  a 
much  more  general  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  participation  in  organized 
play  can  be  of  far  greater  e<lucatlonal  value  than  "  exercise  upon  a  woodpile." 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  exercise,  the  playground 
activities  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  woodpile  type.  A  better  type 
of  physical  education  is  sorely  needed  and  there  is  a  growing  belief 
that  compulsory  health  is  desirable  as  well  as  compulsory  education. 

As  to  English  teaching  in  the  high  school,  the  criticism  is  in  gen- 
eral favorable,  but  the  observers  think  that  history  is  being  neg- 
lected.   Compayr^  ([l^]?  P-  124)  says,  for  example: 

History  is  much  neglected  in  both  elementary  and  high  school.  Is  not  this 
the  case  of  saying  over  again  that  the  practical  American,  absorbed  in  his 
care  for  the  present  and  the  future,  is  disinterested  and  disdains  the  past,  no 
longer  seeing  any  use  of  studying  the  Old  World? 
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This  is  another  evidence  of  the  effect  of  our  remoteness.  With  im- 
provement of  methods  of  communication  it  will  doubtless  be  re- 
placed by  broader  ideals. 

The  question  of  method  in  the  high  school  is  not  touched  upon  to 
any  great  extent  specifically.  Much  of  the  criticism  given  in  Chap- 
ter IV  is  plainly  intended  to  apply  to  the  high  school  also.  Thfe 
argument  offered  in  connection  with  the  criticism  will  usually  apply 
equally  well  in  the  high  school.  One  further  point  deserves  mention 
here.  Compayre  ([20],  p.  561)  says  that  many  high-school  teachers 
show  a  disdain  for  pedagogy.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  defect 
which  is  due  to  the  narrow  academic  tendency.  Knowledge  is  em- 
phasized rather  than  tlie  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  need 
for  more  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the  high  school  was  never 
more  acute. 

In  one  type  of  criticism  there  is  an  accusation  that  school  activi- 
ties take  up  too  much  time.    Henning  ([43],  p.  377)  says; 

In  the  hi^h  schools,  love-making,  dancing,  secret  societies,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  daily  football  and  baseball  play  the  most  iniiK)rtant  part  Learning 
is  an  incidental  matter. 

Such  criticism  may  be  deserved  in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  nowhere  can  one  find  the  ascetic  type 
of  school  surroundings  which  exists  in  some  European  schools.  The 
medium  course  is  desirable.  School  activities  are  worth  a  great  deal. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  a  moderate  degree  even  if  some  sacri- 
fice is  at  times  required  of  the  more  intellectual  interests. 

As  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  high  school,  Kerschensteiner 
([47],  p.  U)  says: 

The  freediuii  of  the  American  high  school  fosters  individual  initiative,  cour- 
age, cheerfulness,  good  fellowship,  human  qualities  which  are  just  as  Important 
as  the  patience,  persistence,  endurance,  and  thoroughness  of  tlie  German  schools. 
This  freedom  also  forces  a  comradeship  between  the  pupils  and  the  teachers. 
The  whole  intercourse  is  based  more  on  mutual  confidence  than  with  us.  This 
shows  in  the  loyalty  of  the  American  student  for  his  high  school,  which  is 
unfortunately  missing  In  Germany. 

rh  school,  and  it  may  well  be 
[•e,  after  all,  among  the  most 
ation.  At  present  it  seems 
al  participation  as  a  portion 
to  the  needs  and  spirit  of  a 

oned  in  this  chapter  as  grow- 
d :  The  high  school  has  sev- 
prepares  for  college,  but  it 
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the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  alL  It  must  protect  its  students 
against  the  narrow  spirit  of  commercialism  which  demands  prema- 
ture specialization  and  must  foster  the  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and 
adaptability  which  is  so  essential  in  a  democracy.  It  must  stress 
citizenship  and  social  participation  rather  than  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction. The  large  comprehensive  type  of  institution  is  preferable 
to  a  multitude  of  small  schools,  each  with  its  own  vocational  bias. 
The  elective  system  is  commendable,  provided  it  is  properly  safe- 
guarded. A  six-year  course,  beginning  at  the  age  of  11  or  12  and 
with  a  break  at  15,  is  urgently  needed.  Continuation  schools  of  a 
modern  liberal  type  should  be  provided  for  those  who  must  go  to 
work.  Coeducation  should  continue,  but  special  courses  should  be 
provided  for  the  girls.  The  lack  of  an  external  examination  system 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  The  accrediting  system 
should  be  preserved  and  improved.  The  content  is  varied,  but  some 
of  the  subjects  are  not  taught  as  they  should  be.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  foreign  languages  and  physical  education.  There 
is  a  great  need  of  a  higher  type  of  professionally  trained  teachers. 

The  student  activities  constitute  a  vital  part  of  our  secondary 
education  and  are  strong  influences  in  promoting  an  excellent  school 
spirit. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


In  order  to  understand  foreign  criticisms  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  univei*sities  of  Europe 
correspond  only  to  that  portion  of  our  university  work  which  is  on 
the  graduate  level.  Europeans  class  our  undergraduate  work  as 
secondary  in  character.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  usual  to  find  the 
critics  calling  attention  to  the  twofold  character  of  our  university 
instruction.    ThusLanglois  ([51],  p.  294)  says: 

There  is  u  confusion  l>et\veen  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction.  Tlie 
students  are  often  not  '*  ^tudiants  "  but  "  41dves/'  Everybody  knows  that  the 
universities  of  America  are  stlU  on  the  "American  plan*'  and  that  this  plan 
means  the  existence  of  professional  and  scientific  schools  along  with  a  college 
or  undergraduate  department  which  serves  as  a  feeder,  so  to  speak.  •  •  • 
Is  It  not  to  be  feared  that  the  teachei's  of  graduate  s-tudents  will  bring  along 
with  them  undergraduate  habits,  requirements,  and  tastes  in  wisdom  and 
research  which  wiU  be  not  at  all  suitable?  Will  not  the  graduate  work  some- 
times or  even  always  be  weakened  by  its  close  contact  with  the  undergraduate? 
*  ♦  ♦  Original  investigation  supposes  not  only  activity  of  mind  but  also 
leisure.  Yet  leisure  Is  impossible  when  undergraduate  work  must  also  be 
looked  after. 

Douarche  ([27],  p.  490)  says: 

The  American  university  will  not  be  an  in.stitution  of  the  first  order  until 
there  is  a  reform  of  the  whole  system  so  that  the  undergraduate  deimrtmeut 
can  be  taken  away. 

CauUerj^  ([14],  p.  29)  says: 

Everything  which  has  been  added  to  the  old  college  and  all  that  belongs  in 
its  train  is  heterogeneous.  The  relations  of  these  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  have  not  taken  on  a  character  of  definite  stability. 

This  double  function  undoubtedly  leads  to  some  confusion  at  times, 
especially  when  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are  taught  in 
the  same  class,  but  it  has  one  great  value.  It  puts  the  undergraduate 
in  a  stimulating  environment  and  helps  to  give  him  ideals  and  ambi- 
tion to  continue  his  education.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be 
careful  provisions  against  allowing  the  spirit  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction to  interfere  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  productive 
scholarship. 

The  latter  is  clearly  the  chief  function  of  all  true  universities,  but 
it  has  been  late  in  appearing  in  America.  Miinsterberg  ([67],  p.  94) 
says: 

The  activity  of  productive  scholarship  adjusts  itself  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion    ♦     *     *.    All  the  material  conditions  push  the  teachers  away  from  pro- 
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ductlye  scbolarship  as  strongly  in  the  large  unirersities  as  in  tbe  little  colleges, 
where  the  instruetor  is  paid  like  a  car  conductor  ♦  ♦  *.  In  America  the 
Weal  is  the  distribution  of  knowledge,  and  not  rei^pect  for  productive  scholar- 
ship and  the  imparting  of  method.  The  vital  forces  are  the  great  teachers 
rather  than  the  great  thipkers.  The  scholar  mingles  with  men  who  have  not 
the  least  ambition  to  contribute  to  human  knowledge.  His  productive  scholar- 
ship is  merely  tolerated  *  *  *.  Men  whose  names  may  be  among  the 
noblest  assets  of  the  United  States  in  future  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the 
names  of  the  railroad  and  wheat  kings  will  he  forgotten,  remain  negligible 
quantities  In  the  public  opinion  of  the  day. 

Miss  Burstall  ([12],  p.  43)  says: 

European  writers  on  America  have  often  noticed  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  power  among  so  large  and  Intelligent  a  popu- 
lation, selected  and  mixed  by  immigration  and  possessing  for  so  long  the 
advantages  of  a  widely  diffused  education.  They  ought  to  produce  thinkers, 
artists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  *  •  *  creative  powers  in  every  intellectual 
sphere.  Can  it  be  the  fault  of  their  education  that  as  yet  they  do  not?  Are 
ideals  of  political  equality  reducing  all  to  common  level? 

Both  of  the  preceding  criticisms  point  toward  a  lack  of  encourage- 
ment in  America  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  adding  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  old  college 
ideals  is  casting  its  shadow  over  the  work  in  research.  America  does 
not  object  to  a  man's  engaging  in  such  work,  but  it  does  not  en- 
courage him  to  do  so.  It  is  inclined  to  overlook  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive scholarship.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a  professor  who  sits 
behind  closed  doors  and  studies  had  much  better  be  out  teaching 
classes.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  dangerous,  and,  as  Miss  Burstall 
says,  it  has  probably  been  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
creative  intelligence  in  America  *  *  *.  Some  further  means  of 
rewarding  productive  scholarship  should  be  devised;  but  in  order 
to  do  so,  one  must  prepare  to  meet  the  opposition  of  one  of  America's 
fundamental  beliefs.  There  will  be  much  jealousy  of  anything  which 
looks  like  a  privilege<l  class  set  apart  from  society  in  general.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  has  no  place  for  experts,  hence  Americans  are 
slow  to  reward  expert  service.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will 
doubtless  be  some  form  of  compromise  whereby  those  who  possess 
creative  intelligence  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merit  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  safeguarded  against  withdrawing  from 
society  and  forming  a  narrow  circle  of  their  own. 

This  leads  to  another  important  function  of  the  university.  It 
must  serve  the  practical  needs  of  the  people.  Gray  ([38],  p.  158) 
says: 

Science  has  been  studied  too  much  In  America  for  its  own  sake  and 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  perfection  of  mechanical  devices  to  be  used  in 
industry.     It  has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  realized  that  the  conclusions 
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of  "  flclentiflc  '*  science  in  one  generation  have  become  the  industrial  dynamics 
of  the  next,  jind  that  a  scientist  who  spends  his  time  and  talents  in  pursuing  a 
line  of  l«no\vle<lge  for  its  own  suite  without  giving  its  results  to  the  world  is  com- 
mitting a  crime  against  humanity;  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  crime  as  heinous  as  that  of 
those  In  days  of  old  who  possessed  the  key  of  knowledge  and  refused  to  unlock 
to  others  desirous  of  entering  in.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  still  no  settled  coordi- 
nating relations  between  the  factories  and  the  universities.  ♦  *  ♦  In  recom- 
mending men  for  scientific  work  in  factories  too  much  stress  appears  to  have 
bei»n  laid  on  mere  academic  qualities  and  too  little  regard  paid  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  man  chosen  is  equally  fitted  to  deal  tactfully  with  the  man- 
agei*s  of  the  concern  to  which  he  is  being  sent.  The  relations  between  the 
universities  and  colleges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturing  interests  on 
the  other  ♦  ♦  ♦  still  remain  in  a  disturbed  and  chaotic  condition  in  most 
States  of  tlie  Union,  These  relations  require  to  be  systematized  in  some  manner, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  State  legislation.  ♦  ♦  •  Only  In  this 
way  can  the  United  States  equal  the  other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge,  and  in  coordinating  the  results  of  that  knowledge 
between  academic  and  industrial  interests. 

Caullery  ([14],  p.  155)  says: 

Some  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  America  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
separated  from  modem  life  l)ecause  of  the  emphasis  on  speculative  science 
only.  They  have  nee<l  of  more  contact  with  practical  realities.  •  «  *  i 
l»elieve  that  an  organization  like  tliat  of  the  modern  American  university  which 
<*omblnes  pun*  and  applle<l  science  is  better  in  theory  than  that  which  is  iso- 
latiHl  like  ours,  with  faculties  of  scienct*  in  one  place  and  with  technical  schools 
in  another.  This  avoids  the  opposition  between  pure  and  applieil  science  and 
at  the  same  time  keeps  the  universitj*  in  touch  with  practical  life. 

Remington  ([T3],  \\  55)  says: 

The  typical  American  university  is  not  an  ivy -covered  building  with  lawns 
♦  •  ♦  and  cloisters  where  monks  have  walketl  and  where  it  is  difficult  to 
l>elleve  that  telephones  an«l  railways  have  been  invented,  or  that  anything  like 
the  rush  and  fight  of  commercial  life  exists.  «  •  •  There  are  no  proctors 
niul  no  dons,  but  a  number  of  men  as  busy,  as  interested,  as  eafer  In  imttiBir 
knowledge  and  Ideas  Into  the  students  as  the  students  are  eager,  interested, 
and  busy  In  grabbing  the  ideas  and  knowledge  for  themselves. 

American  universities  seem  to  have  succeeded  much  better  in 
meeting  the  practical  needs  of  the  people  than  the  type  of  institution 
which  Remington  desc^rilies,  yet,  as  Gray  and  Caullery  say,  they  are 
>till  in  danjrer.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  i«rnore  the  chasm  which 
exists  l>etweon  the  university  and  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  in- 
>titution$  which  are  supportcil  by  public  tax  have  be«i  compelled  to 
meet  the  nee^ls  of  their  **<>nstituents  to  some  extent,  but  even  with 
them  the  s^hhI  work  is  only  be<run.  Even  they  have  not  yet  attained 
a  jreneral  reputation  of  being  able  to  meet  local  needs.  Industrial 
lunl  t^mmercial  concerns  are  not  calling  upon  the  universities  for 
uuni  as  mucli  as  tliey  >hould.  Even  in  educational  matters,  condi- 
lions  are  little  better.  Relatively  few  educational  boar\ls  ever  think 
of  a^sking  the  university  to  recommend  a  school  superinteiKleiii  or  a 
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normal  school  president.  Whatever  the  causes  of  this  condition  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  American  university  is  not  doing  that 
which  it  should  do.  Conditions  are  gradually  improving,  however. 
Some  day  the  reputation  of  the  imiversities  will  be  so  widespread  that 
no  one  in  need  of  a  skilled  man  for  an  important  position  will  think 
of  failing  to  consult  those  who  should  be,  and  doubtless  are  now,  in 
the  best  position  to  guide  the  right  man  to  the  right  job.  Such  an 
outcome  would  also  do  more  than  anything  else  to  counteract  the 
suspicion  which  the  common  man  holds  against  expert  service  in 
general.  The  universities  liave  truly  a  great  opportunity  before 
them. 

The  peculiarities  of  American  school  organization,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  II,  are  also  reflected  in  the  criticism  which  deals  with  the 
universities.     Compayr^  ([18],  p.  525)  says: 

America  has  no  national  university.  This  is  due  to  an  early  provincialism 
and  a  belief  in  local  control,  together  with  objections  to  the  uniformity  of  a 
national  university.  Such  a  university  would  not  injure  the  attendance  at 
other  universities  nor  absorb  them,  but  could  serve  as  a  guide  and  model  for 
them. 

The  idea  of  a  central  institution  which  would  be  a  center  of 
inspiration,  particularly  for  the  training  of  professors  for  the  more 
local  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  universities,  has  appealed  to 
many,  but  the  fear  of  centralized  control  and  of  its  almost  unavoid- 
able tendency  toward  red  tape  and  bureaucracy  has  prevented  its 
realization.  In  the  meantime  two  or  three  of  the  privately  en- 
dowed universities  have  become  so  nearly  national  in  scope  that  it 
begins  to  look  like  our  hopes  of  a  national  university  were  never 
so  far  from  fulfillment.  In  some  ways  the  present  practice  may  be 
preferable,  but  it  is  open  to  at  least  one  serious  objection.  It  does 
not  seem  fair,  or  even  safe,  to  leave  such  an  important  matter  to 
be  suppK)rted  by  private  enterprise.  When  financial  emergencies 
arise  like  the  present  one,  private  resources  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  increased  demands.  That  necessitates  an  increase  in  the 
tuition  rates,  which  in  turn  works  a  hardship  on  many  of  the  students. 
If  the  privately  endowed  institutions  are  to  continue  to  replace  a 
national  university  they  should  receive  Government  aid,  so  that 
their  opportunities  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Another  result  of  the  lack  of  centralized  control  is  mentioned 
by  a  number  of  critics.  The  criticism  of  Douarche  (1271,  p.  481)  is 
typical.    He  says: 

For  the  most  part  there  is  no  appearance  of  system  in  the  schools.  What- 
ever organization  there  is  has  been  originally  only  a  group  of  creations  which 
were  adapted  as  well  as  possible  to  American  needs  and  aiming  to  strengthen 
and  ennoble  American  spirit  and  culture.  The  American  university  is  hard 
to  describe,  because  many  institutions  which  often  have  nothing  in  common 
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with  higher  instruction  call  themselves  universities.  Many  of  these  are  only 
colleges  or  lycees.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  institution  in  America  which 
is  a  university  In  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  In  most  A^nerlcan  uni- 
versities undergraduate  and  graduate  students  are  taught  In  the  same  class. 
This  is  one  of  their  gravest  faults.  The  professor  can  not  devote  himself 
to  scientific  work  because  he  must  always  conduct  his  class  as  though  he  were 
a  professor  in  one  of  our  lyce^. 

The  earlier  criticism  of  our  lack  of  standardization  was  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  Douarche.  The  situation  has  been  due  to  two 
causes.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  central  authority  for  one  thing, 
but  a  more  fundamental  cause  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  emerged  from  a  period  in  which  our  colleges  were  expanding 
into  universities.  Naturally,  some  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
others,  while  some  relapsed  to  their  former  college  organization  or 
even  passed  out  of  existence  entirely.  The  foreign  critic  who  only 
saw  a  cross  section  of  this  movement  criticized  us  severely  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  condition  was  a  permanent  one.  Such  was  not 
the  case,  however,  and  we  are  now  well  on  the  way  toward  a  stand- 
ardization which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  institutions  themselves 
instead  of  being  imposed  upon  them  from  above.  This  method  gives 
every  indication  of  being  just  as  effective  as  the  type  of  standardiza- 
tion which  is  brought  about  by  a  central  authority,  and  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  American  ideals. 

The  latter  part  of  Douarche's  criticism,  however,  calls  attention  to 
a  diflSculty  which  has  not  yet  been  removed.  In  this  connection 
Douarche  (r*29].  p.  23)  says  further: 

The  university  instruction  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  work  of  the  college. 
The  latter  are  very  much  like  the  French  lyce^.  The  lyce^  should  give  the 
student  a  mass  of  subject  matter,  while  the  university  should  teach  him  to  use 
this  knowledge  and  should  give  him  a  critical  and  scientific  spirit.  In  the  lyce€ 
one  teaches  facts  and  studies  from  books,  while  in  the  university  one  teaches 
methods  and  instructs  himself  through  personal  and  independent  investigations. 

The  power  to  do  this  type  of  work  is  certainly  of  transcendent 
value.  It  is  related  in  a  fundamental  manner  to  the  American  belief 
in  self  realization  and  progress.  Anything,  therefore,  that  tends  to 
interfere  with  it  should  be  watched  very  carefully.  Yet  America  is 
not  ready  to  do  away  with  undergraduate  instruction  in  her  univer- 
sities. Such  a  policy  would  probably  mean  placing  the  undergrad- 
uate students  in  a  multitude  of  small  colleges.  These  have  their  good 
points,  but  they  do  not  furnish  the  manifold  opportunities  to  the 
student  which  are  furnished  by  a  large  university,  and  they  incline 
toward  class  education.  There  are  many,  therefore,  who  would  con- 
tinue the  present  system  and  extend  the  spirit  of  investigation  down 
into  the  undergraduate  courses.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  college  when  existing  alone  to  institute  a  rigorous  discipline. 
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To  pass  from  such  discipline  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  univer- 
sity is  often  demoralizing.  Finally,  keeping  the  two  types  together 
tends  to  unite  theory  and  practice  in  the  same  institution.  For  these 
reasons  America  seems  likely  to  continue  the  present  policy.  Con- 
tinual care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  check  all  influences  which 
will  interfere  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  power  of  original 
investigation. 

As  with  the  schools  in  general,  there  is  much  favorable  comment  on 
the  democratic  character  of  the  American  universities.  Thus  Dou- 
arche  ([27],  p.  20)  says: 

The  great  merit  of  the  American  universities  is  that  they  are  both  popular 
and  free.  They  offer  all  of  the  merits  and  all  of  the  faults  of  independent  or- 
ganizations, accessible  to  all  classes  of  society. 

The  real  value  of  this  provision  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
knows  the  situation  which  has  resulted  in  other  countries  where  the 
universities  have  been  until  recently  open  only  to  the  boys  of  upper 
classes.    America  is  truly  fortunate  to  be  free  from  such  injustice. 

A  few  of  the  critics  have  something  to  say  concerning  degrees. 
They  agree  that  American  degrees  have  in  the  past  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  standardization.  They  are  also  agreed  that  the  practice  of 
granting  degrees  upon  the  basis  of  examinations  conducted  by  the 
faculty  of  each  institution  is  better  than  to  have  an  external  examin- 
ing board.  Barneaud  ([3],  p.  273)  thinks  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  put  upon  the  oral  examination,  particularly  for  the  Ph.  D., 
since  most  people  who  get  this  degree  expect  to  become  teachers.  He 
says: 

One  quality  Is  indispensable  to  a  professor;  that  is  clear  and  precise  exposi- 
tion, ♦  ♦  ♦  tlie  ability  to  communicate  his  science  to  others  •  •  ♦.  Since 
almost  all  of  the  candidates  for  the  doctorate  expect  to  teach,  why  not  require 
that  they  show  themselves  as  competent  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge  as 
they  have  been  in  acquiring  it? 

Ashley  ([1],  p.  420)  says: 

One  disadvantage  of  the  American  Ph.  D.  requirements  is  that  they  make  the 
doctor's  degree  almost  essential  to  students  who  desire  an  academic  post.  The 
best  way  for  a  man  to  become  known  outside  of  his  university  is  through  the 
publication  of  a  doctor's  thesis.  The  result  is  rather  to  make  published  work 
the  test  of  fitness  for  an  academic  position,  whereas  it  is  not  necessarily  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  qualities  which  make  a  good  investigator  are  not  always 
those  which  make  a  good  teacher  and  the  two  are  not  always  combined.  There 
are  many  admirable  teachers  whose  published  work  is  quite  unimportant. 

This  points  to  a  fallacy  in  the  plan  of  basing  one's  standing  as  a 

teacher  upon  his  ability  to  do  research  work.     All  teachers  need  the 

research  spirit,  but  it  seems  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  doctor's 

degree  is  not  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  decide  the  matter.    This 
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criticism  also  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  professional  trainings 
which  many  of  our  Ph.  D.*s  show.  Some  provision  should  be  made 
to  remedy  this  defect,  but  it  would  seem  better  to  require  preliminary 
courses  in  education  or  preliminary  practice  teaching,  rather  than  to 
leave  the  matter  for  the  final  oral  examination. 

The  arguments  given  in  Chapter  V  against  the  examination  syst^n 
also  apply  in  full  force  to  college  entrance  examinations.  It  seems 
desirable  to  abolish  such  examinations  altogether  and  replace  them 
with  a  system  of  mental  tests  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  indi- 
vidual differences.  The  accrediting  sj^stem  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  students  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
self-mastery  to  educate  themselves  independently,  so  that  they  can 
finish  the  secondary  course  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time.  The 
criticism  of  Bowden-Smith  ([6],  p.  7)  brings  out  the  defects  of  the 
present  system. 

CoHege-en trance  requirements  Involve  red-tape  procednre.  The  matter  is 
decided,  not  npon  the  basis  of  what  the  student  can  do  but  upon  how  much  credit 
he  has.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  little  disheartening  to  find  that  a  "  class,"  which  cost 
much  hard  work  to  secure  and  which  ranked  at  home  fairly  high,  represents 
nothing  worth  having  abroad  and  tliat  a  testimonial  so  kind  that  its  possessor 
is  somewhat  shy  at  presenting  it  is  tossed  back  with  the  comment,  "That 
won't  do  you  much  good."  Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  will  untie  the 
knots  of  moot  American  red  tape  For  example,  the  dean  asked :  "  What  did 
you  do  at  your  school?  "  and  the  English  student  could  only  answer :  "  I  can  now 
do  so  and  so,"  which  did  not  advance  matters  a  bit.  "  How  much  I^tln  did 
you  read  at  your  scliool?"  "Very  little,  but,**  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
"  I  could  deal  easily  with  any  Latin  charters  for  my  historical  work."  The 
dean  shook  his  head.  "Have  you  read  Coesar  at  school?"  "No;  I  only  read 
what  I  wanted  in  iUustration  of  my  work  during  the  last  two  years."  "  How 
many  books  of  Virgil  did  you  read?"  "Two,  I  think" — here  the  student' 
had  a  sudden  inspiration  and  added,  "  but  I  read  all  of  the  others  for  my  own 
amusement  afterwards."  The  dean  shrugged  his  shoulders  hopelessly  and 
wearily  dismissed  the  unfortunate  applicant  to  the  department  which  she 
wished  to  enter. 

The  purpose  of  quoting-  the  experience  of  this  ''unfortunate" 
English  student  with  a  rather  overconscientious  dean  is  not  to  call 
attention  to  any  hostile  attitude  of  American  scliools  toward  foreign 
students.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  spirit  does  not 
exist.  But  there  is  a  suggestion  here  of  the  fact  that  the  bright 
pupil  is  not  properly  cared  for  by  either  the  examinations  or  the 
accrediting  system.  After  all,  the  real  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  able  to  do  college  work  successfully. 
An  examination  is  not  always  a  fair  test  of  this  ability,  and  the 
acci'editing  system  does  not  take  care  of  that  particularly  desirable 
student  who  has  the  ability  to  work  outside  of  school.  Some  new 
provisions  are  needed.    Mental  tests  seem  to  meet  the  need,  provided 
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they  are  sufficiently  reliable,  but  it  also  seems  desirable  to  work  out 
some  system  of  credit  which  is  based  upon  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  the  work  done.  The  present  efforts  to  provide  such 
a  syst^n  are  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  several  times  that  the  organization  of 
education  in  America  is  such  that  it  takes  too  long  to  complete  it. 
Caullery  ([14],  p.  28)  emphasizes  the  point  when  he  says: 

The  classical  colleges,  with  their  four  years  of  purely  academic  work,  do 
sot  furnish  direct  preparation  for  any  trade,  but  retain  the  student  up  to  the 
age  of  22.  Professional  studies  should  be  begun  before  this  time.  The  col- 
leges will  have  to  revise  their  courses  so  as  to  include  some  professional 
subjects. 

This  change  is  already  under  way  in  most  of  the  universities,  and 
the  smaller  senior  colleges  have  at  least  introduced  courses  in  edu- 
cation. The  movement  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow,  though  the  lack  of  breadth  of  curricu- 
lum, lack  of  teachers,  and  lack  of  equipment  make  such  growth  very 
difficult  in  the  case  of  the  small  college. 

The  chief  adverse  criticism  and  the  one  in  which  there  is  the  most 
agreement  is  that  relating  to  the  control  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. The  criticism  of  Barneaud,  though  somewhat  extreme  at 
times,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  older  type  of  such  criticism. 
He  says  ([3],  p.  271): 

Too  often,  alas!  the  donor,  who  has  established  or  enriched  the  college, 
exercises  patronage  as  a  right;  he  puts  into  the  faculty  a  persona  grata,  and 
dismisses  those  who  do  not  please  him.  ♦  *  ♦  Professors  have  been  dis- 
missed because  they  opposed  certain  monopolies  or  because  they  entertained 
certain  political  views. 

He  quoted  from  the  London  Spectator  of  July  31,  1897,  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  capitalists  in  America  have  relieved  the  churches,  bought  the  press, 
filled  the  Federal  Senate  with  their  defenders,  and,  finally,  they  have  extended 
their  hands  to  the  colleges.  ♦  *  ♦  It  Is  their  desire  that  no  word  shall 
go  from  any  mouth  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  conscienceless  mag- 
nates. •  *  *  I  am  saying  nothing  of  the  State  universities,  in  which  the 
chairs,  especially  in  the  new  States,  are  a  prey  and  spoil  for  the  politicians. 
I  affirm,  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  contradicted  by  anyone  who  is  connected 
with  the  American  colleges,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  organization  of  in- 
struction a  defect  more  serious,  a  more  complete  disregard  for  professional 
dignity,  or  a  more  fundamental  abuse  of  authority,  than  that  which  is  displayed 
in  connection  with  the  election  and  promotion  of  professors.  •  *  *  As  for 
myself,  I  should  never  have  believed  such  things  possible  if  I  had  not  been  a 
witness  and  a  spectator  of  them. 

These  are  strong  words  and  words  that  are  not  entirely  backed  up 
by  the  recent  criticism.     Yet  the  question  of  academic  freedom  is 
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guarded.  A  further  bad  influence  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  is 
being  imitated  in  the  normal  schools.  The  situati(m  seems  undemo- 
cratic, and  therefore  undesirable. 

The  present  system  is  also  detrimental  in  its  policy  concerning  the 
recruital  and  advancement  of  professors.  Thus  CauUery  ([14},  p. 
59)  says: 

Tlie  proteRsors  have  no  regular  part  in  tlieir  r«cniStiii«nt  and  have  no  per- 
manent tenure.  Thfs  is  due  to  a  characteristic  of  American  custoon?  whidi 
has  general  advantages.  There  are  no  permanent  positions  where  one  can  go 
to  sleep  in  security  and  inaction  at  the  expense  of  general  interests.  Each 
professor  must  justify  his  position  by  real  activity.  They  are  elected  durhig 
good  behavior  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  Tlie  administration  has 
then  at  hand  a  power  wliich  it  can  use  almost  instantaneously.  It  Is  used 
only  hi  rare  cases,  but  ft  Is  none  the  less  a  real  menace  against  which  the  pro- 
fessors are  without  recourse.  They  are  totally  lacking  in  the  guaranties 
which  higher  instruction  possesses  in  other  countries. 

Marchis  ([62],  p.  7)  says: 

The  advancement  of  the  professors  is  not  based  upon  precise  rules  of  choice 
and  length  of  servfee.  There  exists  a  certain  type  of  bargaining.  When  a 
professor  feels  that  he  is  indJapensable  in  the  work  which  he  directs  he  learns 
how  to  elicit  from  other  uidversities  more  advantageous  propositions  from 
which  he  may  profit  in  his  actual  situation.  Those,  whom  a  somewhat  exag- 
gerated delicacy  keeps  from  making  overtures  are  the  victims.  The  professors 
obtain  advancement  only  when  they  ask  for  it. 

Munsterberg  ([67],  p.  106)  says: 

The  American  professor  can  advance  only  by  Imildlng  himaelf  up  in  his  own 
institution^  since  the  possibility  of  being  called  to  other  Institutions  depends 
largely  iu)on  chance;  but  he  can  buihl  himself  up  in  his  own  institution  only 
by  either  busying  himself  with  administrative  troubles,  by  becoming  a  favorite 
with  the  elementary  students,  by  being  a  pleasing  speaker  or  by  writing  text- 
books, but  not  by  original  investigation*  As  a  result  of  such  a  system  higher 
teachers  in  America  are  without  means  and  too  often  without  breeding.  They 
are  mostly  men  with  a  passive^  almost  indif^er^it  type  of  mind,  without  intel- 
lectual energy,  men  who  see  in  tlie  academic  career  a  modest,  safe  path  of  life. 

This  criticism  undoubtedly  contains  elements  of  truth.  There  is 
not  sufficient  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  professor.  This  will 
mean  that  many  of  the  best  types  of  men  will  avoid  entering  sucli 
caj-eers.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Americans  believe  that  the  really 
capable  man  will  find  his  level.  This  is  true  if  he  is  left  free  to 
advance.  But  if  certain  elements  of  our  cwganization  tend  to  inter- 
fere with  such  freedom  such  is  not  the  case.  America  must  avoid 
the  inaction  which  results  when  the  tenure  and  advancement  is  too 
much  guarded.  On  the  c^her  hand,  we  must  also  avoid  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  golden  mean  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
democratic  form  of  organization — some  provision  by  which  the 
members  of  the  faculty  may  have  more  access  to  tlie  trustees  and 
exert  more  influence  in  their  deliberations. 
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There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  American 
departmental  organization.  Muhlman  ([69],  p/l2)  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  assistant  professors  should  be  permitted  freedom  of 
growth  in  their  positions.  He  thinks  that  the  assistant  position 
should  not  be  a  step  toward  a  full  professorship. 

Foster,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  115),  says: 

Each  department  of  an  American  aniversity  is  an  organic  whole.  Each 
teadier  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  particular  piece  of  work  for  which 
he  is  most  suited,  though  he  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  one  piece.  Thus 
In  mathematics  each  pupil  can  get  just  the  kind  of  teaching  he  needs,  while 
the  teacher  though  working  in  a  restricted  field  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  mathematical  teaching. 

Foster,  in  the  Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  109),  says: 

The  unity  of  departmental  organization  in  the  university  exerts  a  modify- 
ing influence  on  the  teacher  who  is  inclined  to  cranks  and  fads.  t>oth  in  his 
teaching  and  bis  examining,  and  by  constant  intercourse  of  all  the  members 
of  the  department  his  work  becomes  unified  without  being  uniform. 

All  three  of  these  criticisms  seem  to  possess  value  for  America. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  tendency  for  a  difference  in  standing  to 
grow  up  between  the  assistants  and  the  head  professors.  The  presi- 
dent, particularly,  tends  to  be  set  upon  a  pedestal,  as  it  were.  Both 
the  president  and  the  head  of  the  department  are  often  selected 
for  their  positions  through  local  or  even  political  influences.  To 
glorify  either  of  these  officials  is  objectionable,  because  the  em- 
phasis tends  to  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  play  politics  rather 
than  upon  professional  merit.  A  still  more  serious  objection  is  the 
fact  that  it  violates  the  American  principle  of  equality  and  respect 
for  personality.  It  seems  much  more  desirable  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  for  the  educational  jwlicies  to  be  determined  by  the  faculty 
as  a  whole  or  by  the  department  as  a  whole,  thus  making  the  presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  departments  merely  representatives  of  the 
faculty  or  parts  of  the  faculty  in  this  respect.  It  should  he  the 
duty  of  these  officials  to  caiTy  out  the  wishes  and  directions  of  the 
faculty  rather  than  the  reverse.  Under  such  conditions  the  rapidly 
developing  class  system  of  our  higher  schools  could  be  prevented. 
The  administrative  duties  of  a  professional  nature  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  lower-salaried  assistant  rather  than  directed  by  a 
high-salaried  autocrat. 

The  influence  of  American  control  and  organization  upon  college 
and  university  students  receives  some  attention  from  the  critics.  De 
Martonne  ([25],  p.  428)  thinks  that — 

In  general  the  American  student  is  foUowed  up,  guided,  and  watched  more 
than  the  French  student  is.  *  *  *  Each  course  carries  with  it  an  hour  of 
obligatory  study  in  which  the  student  must  review  his  notes  and  do  reading 
prescribed  by  the  professor,  must  attend  recitations,  and  stand  final  examina- 
tions.   This  tends  to  destroy  individual  initiative. 
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Muhlmann  ([69],  p.  8)  says: 

The  university  students  have  no  academic  freedom  such  as  the  German 
•students  have,  but  are  under  a  fixed  compulsion  as  to  attendance  and  are 
subjected  to  a  finely  divided  examination  system. 

Miss  Biirstall  ([12],  p.  115)  says: 

American  students  are  required  to  atten<l  too  many  lectures  a  week.  The 
students  are  overworked  or  the  work  done  is  not  of  a  very  advanced  character. 
When  we  consider  how  much  freer  the  discipline  of  American  schools  is  than 
that  customary  in  England,  it  seems  strange  that  college  life  there  should  offer 
so  narrow  a  field  for  self-direction  of  the  individual.  We  feel  ♦  *  *  that 
the  cause  of  tliis  is  the  exaction  of  15  hours  per  week  attendance  upon  lectures. 
The  pupils  need  time  to  think,  but  such  a  privilege  it  seems  to  us  few  college 
students  can  ever  enjoy. 

CauUery  says  ([14],  p.  154) : 

In  accordance  with  old  college  ideals,  the  university  has  retained  a  practice 
of  continual  and  methodical  control  over  the  work  of  the  pupils.  They  are 
treated  in  this  regard  like  boys  who  must  be  watched  attentively  and  not  like 
men  who  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  such.  The  American  student  is  not  left 
to  himself  enough.  Instead  of  being  encouraged  to  reflect,  he  is  constantly 
guided. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  college  students  are 
more  free  in  America  than  they  are  in  Europe.  The  American  stu- 
dent is  more  free  to  choose  his  course,  and  is  not  driven  by  the  fear 
of  external  examinations.  The  law  of  use  favors  frequent  practice 
rather  than  cramming.  While  this  may  interfere  slightly  with  the 
student's  freedom  and  may  cause  him  to  abandon  some  task  in  Which 
lie  is  engaged. in  order  to  attend  class,  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Therefore  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  change  the  present  plan,  at  least  below  the  graduate 
level.  One  should  carefully  avoid  encroaching  too  far,  however, 
upon  the  student's  time  for  continued  work  and  reflection. 

As  in  the  secondary  school,  there  is  much  favorable  comment  upon 
student  life  in  America  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Walther  ([89],  p.  15)  thinks  that  the  memory  of  happy 
college  days  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  liberal  support  which  is 
provided  for  American  colleges  and  universities.  College  and  uni- 
versity fraternities  are  condemned  as  snobbish,  expensive,  and  lack- 
ing in  distinct  literary  and  intellectual  ideals.  The  college  dormitorj 
seems  peculiarly  attractive.    Thus  Cestre  ( [15] ,  p.  28)  says: 

The  college  dormitory  assures  an  abundant  and  sane  life  to  its  occupants 
and  nourishes  local  imtriotism.  It  furnishes  conditions  of  comfort  and  even 
luxury,  which  the  French  student  rarely  knows. 
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The  critics  are  universally  attracted  by  the  relations  between  the 
professors  and  the  students.    Bameaud  ( [3] ,  p.  272)  says : 

The  srodents  hare  entire  confidence  In  their  professors.  They  know  that  they 
are  in  good  hand&  The  mo^t  happy  impression  which  remains  to  me  of  my 
Tisit  •  •  •  is  the  ahsolnte  certainty  which  has  resulted  from  conversatioa 
with  stodents  that  they  conld  not  have  more  devoted  or  more  perfect  pro- 
fessors. I  hare  detected  among  the  students  none  of  the  criticism,  ridicule,  or 
unkind  allusions  which  imfortunately  have  come  to  me  In  some  notetl  schools. 

Cestre  ([15],  p.  28)  says: 

The  American  professor  opens  his  door  at  all  times  to  thos**  of  his  stmleutft 
who  by  their  Intellect  and  tact  merit  this  favor.     He  ilescends  frt>ni  his  pro-  . 
fes!»onal  dignity  and  receives  them  into  his  home  and  fireside. 

Compayre  ([19],  p.  218)  says: 

The  students  do  not  live  in  barracks  like  ours  do.  Tlie  quarters  are  pleasant, 
Se^f-govemment  Is  the  rule,  and  there  is  not  the  least  instinct  of  revolt. 

Douarche  ([27],  p.  503)  says: 

The  students  have  much  freeilom.  The  old  morose  pei!aj:oj:ue  has  disaip- 
peared  and  the  growth  of  athletic  games  and  plays  in  the  oi^en  air  has  im- 
proted  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  college  population.  Moreover,  It 
has  created  little  by  little  an  esprit  de  cori«  which  is  the  surest  guaranty  of 
Iiappy  emulation  ami  progress  in  American  colleges. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  of  the  precedin«:  criticisms  come  from 
Frenchmen.  It  .-eems  a  convincing^  testimonial  to  the  superiority  of 
the  American  practice  over  the  French  in  this  re<:rard. 

The  critics  quite  generally  agree  that  American  colle«re  life  is 
democratic.  The  students  not  only  res|)ect  the  professoi^s  but  they 
respect  each  other.  The  idea  that  college  boys  and  even  college  girls 
can  work  their  way  without  losing  the  respect  of  their  schoolmates 
seems  a  never-ending  cause  of  wonder. 

The  criticism  with  reference  to  the  method  and  content  of  Ameri- 
can university  instruction  is  quite  limited.  De  Martonne  compli- 
ments our  work  in  geography,  and  there  is  much  favorable  comment 
concerning  our  science  teaching.  Langlois  objects  to  the  content  of 
our  work  in  the  educational  psychology.  The  first  two  criticisms 
seem  merited.  In  the  third  case  the  content  of  the  work  has  changed 
so  markedly  for  the  better  that  the  criticism  no  longer  applies. 

The  criticism  in  method  covers  the  points  already  noted  under  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  It  also  centers  somewhat  about 
the  research  method  which  is  universally  praised. 

In  general,  the  part  of  the  American  higher  education  which  is  of 
most  interest  and  which  is  perhaps  most  worthy  of  study  and  im- 
provement is  that  which  deals  with  the  spirit  and  the  organization 
of  the  work. 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  a»4TR0Lu 


•  The  purposes  of  this  cliapter  is  to  summarize  the  criticism  of 
American  education  as  it  relates  to  the  behavior  of  the  pupils.  The 
criticism  divides  itself  conveniently  into  three  divisions :  That  relating- 
to  school  discipline,  that  relating  to  moral  education,  and  that  con- 
cerning religious  education.  In  regard  to  discipline,  the  phase  of  the 
situation  which  seems  to  command  most  attention  of  the  critics  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  based  on  resi)ect  for  personality.  Thus  Rathbone,  in  the 
Mosely  Report  ([66],  p.  260),  says: 

Aiaerican  (iisciplioc  is  from  within  and  not  from  withont  The  children  do 
right  because  they  knew  tliat  by  so  doing  tlie  school  life  wiU  be  more  pleasant 
and  more  helpful.  In  sucli  schools  when  the  teacher  directs  the  chUdrcn  to  do 
anything,  it  seems  as  if  she  is  making  a  suggestion  rather  than  giving  a  com- 
mand, and  because  the  children  know  that  hiugliter,  talking,  and  independent 
ujnvemeut  are  not  restricted  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  school  work,  they 
re?n>ond  to  her  suggestions  eagerly.  The  attitude  of  most  American  teachers 
toward  their  children  seems  to  be  tliat  of  a  guide  and  friend  rather  than  a  ruler, 
with  tlie  result  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  approximates  to  that  of  a  good 
home;  tlie  children  look  happy  and  appear  to  thoroughly  enjoy  their  school  life; 
they  are  cheerful,  self-reliant,  and,  above  all,  alive  and  natural. 

Gray,  in  the  same  report  ([38],  p.  167),  says: 

Tliere  is  more  freedom  of  expression,  more  argumentation  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  with  none  of  the  um'ompromising,  unquestioning  discipline  of  the 
English  pubUc  school 

In  speaking  of  the  neatness  and  order  with  which  2,000  pupils,  with 
no  teachers  on  duty  in  the  halls,  changed  rooms  at  the  ends  of  periods 
in  one  high  school  which  nhe  visited.  Miss  BurstaU  ([12],  p.  62)  says: 

One  conW  only  wonder  how  it  is  done  ami  wish  all  our  young  people  were  as 
qiiiot  and  orderly.  ♦  •  *  The  good  discipline  of  tlte  American  schools  is 
always  noted  by  English  observers;  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  it 

intained  by  artiticlal  sanctions.  Corporal 
le  English  boy,  is  all  but  obsolete.  *  *  • 
'  school  discipline  depends  on  two  natural 
d  the  teacher's  i>ersonal  force. 


is  self-respecting  and  self-governing.  On 
pear  to  have  ceaseil  to  be  a  teacher's  art 
ound  up  with  the  mere  fact  of  going  to 
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wAooi  fA  the  same  wmy  as  the  more  me<4kaikieftl  parts  of  discipIiDe  alreacly  are, 
wmA  as  pttDctnaVity^  neatseBs^  and  regrolar  altefrdance.  In  reality,  bowever, 
the  art  is  the  teacher's,  while  the  act  is  the  inipirs.  From  the  teaelier's  stand- 
point the  art  of  allowing^  fiberty  which  leads  to  self-government  is  quite  as 
^^  as  that  of  repressing  Hberty  which  is  teacher  gO'Venanent.  This  is  evi- 
denced hy  the  ah»ost  miversal  t«stiB^Qr  that  Old  World  edticators  generally 
fail  in  the  handling  of  classes  of  American  ehildrm.  For  the  same  reason 
eastern  teachers  often  fail  in  the  west,  while  usiestern  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  invariably  succeed  in  the  east. 

Quotfttions  like  the  foregoing^  are  quite  ccHumon  from  all  of  the 
£nglish  erities.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  American  school  discipline 
is  characterized  by  a  spirit  which  is  quite  unique^  *  *  ♦  Nothing 
of  ^e  sort  seems  to  exist  in  oth^r  eo«intries.  As  Mark  suggests,  the 
Bew  spirit  in  school  discipline  has  originated  particularly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  where  the  influence  of  English  prac- 
tice Ims  iK)t  been  so  strong.  In  the  early  days  the  English  idea  of 
the  rule  of  force  was  attempted,  but  it  failed  to  work  in  America. 
The  change  which  has  resulted,  according  to  Mark  ([6^],  p^  74),  is 
due  to  the  fallowing  causes : 

1.  The  idea  that  everything  that  has  a  remote  resemblance  to  slavery  shonld 
be  abolhsfaed. 

2.  The  idea  that  children  in  ii  democracy  most  not  l>e  subjected  to  tyrani^. 

3.  The  Idea  that  an  appeal  to  faitli  and  moral  suasion  is  preferable  to  the 
appeal  to  fear  as  a  motive. 

4.  The  personal  influence  of  the  great  edacatianal  leaders. 

5.  The  rise  of  national  conscioTisnesSb 

All  of  these  imply  respect  for  personality  and  the  belief  that  the 
real  basis  of  all  discipline  is  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
it  is  right  and  just  for  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  standards  of  conduct.  On  such  a  basis  the  children  will 
even  behave  well  when  the  teacher  is  absent,  a  thing  which  is  a 
source  of  wonder  to  foreign  observers. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  American  school  discipline  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  value  of  basing  educational 
procedure  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  general. 

The  German  critics  tend,  however,  to  question  the  soundness  of 
the  American  procedure.    Klemm  (f483,  p.  58)  says : 

Most  people  in  America  go  on  the  assumption  that  tlie  child  will  commit  no 
punishable  acts  if  he  understands  the  culpability  of  them.  This  is  a  serious 
error^  because  the  understanding  alone  does  not  keep  the  child  from  wrong- 
doing. It  requires  win  power  and  moral  strength  to  resist  evil.  There  should 
he  punishment  for  the  sake  of  moral  education.  ♦  ♦  *  Corporal  punishment 
in  the  plastic  age  leads  or  caa  lead  to  edttcatlonal  improvement. 

Griebsch  ([39],  p.  615)  says: 

The  tendency  in  the  American  school  system  to  remain  entirely  superficial 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  outward  appearances  Is  noticeable  in  the  discipline  of 
the  school.    The  uninitiated  person  at  his  entrance  to  the  school  will  be  as- 
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tonislied  at  the  ideal  order  which  prevails.  With  machinelilce  punctuality  and. 
exactness  every  movement  of  the  classes  or  of  the  individual  pupils  takes  place. 
Yet  this  discipline  does  not  exercise  the  expected  influence  upon  the  growing 
character  of  the  pupil.  He  Is  under  constant  watch  and  behaves  either  from 
compulsion  or  for  the  reward.  His  education  in  moral  freedom  is  not  furthered, 
and,  in  spite  of  such  showy  discipline,  he  knows  not  the  respect  for  authority 
or  the  honor  due  his  elders.  This  lack  is  reflected  In  the  disdain  for  authority 
in  civil  life,  which  Is  the  most  dangerous  obstacle  In  the  way  of  healthy  internal 
national  development. 

These  quotations  point  to  the  fact  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,^  that  German  critics  can  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
practice  of  respecting  the  personality  of  the  child.  While,  as  Klemm 
says,  "  the  understanding  alone  will  not  keep  the  child  from  doing 
wrong,"  he  fails  to  see  the  powerful  social  forces  which  are  at  work. 
Then,  too,  the  understanding  is  sufficient  to  act  as  a  powerful  control 
for  the  older  pupils.  They  set  the  example  and  create  the  school 
spirit,  which  is  hostile  to  rowdyism.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
younger  pupils  who  do  not  as  yet  possess  sufficient  understanding 
are  constrained  through  imitation  and  the. influence  of  the  general 
school  spirit  to  act  in  a  proper  manner.  Klemm  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  will  power,  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  will  power  grows 
only  when  the  individual  is  free  to  choose.  This  point  is  emphasized 
by  Passy2  ([71],  p.  146): 

The  young  people  must  learn  to  conduct  themselves  to  use  the  freedom  which 
they  will  have  later  on,  cost  what  it  may.  If  certain  faults  are  developed  by 
this  regime  of  independence,  so  much  the  worse.  A  presumptuous,  peremptory, 
rash,  disrespectful  child  is  worth  more  than  one  whose  wiU  is  broken.  If 
there  are  those  who  can  not  have  freedom  without  making  a  bad  use  of  It,  so 
much  the  worse.  All  that  can  be  done  Is  to  point  out;  ♦  *  ♦  make  the 
pupils  feel  *  *  *  the  said  consequences  of  their  manner  of  acting.  Whether 
or  not  they  accept  this  advice  Is  their  own  affair.  One  can  not  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  greater  number  who  profit  by  this  freedom  for  that  of  a  few. 
The  school  must  furnish  the  armor  necessary  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  mast 
show  how  to  use  it  for  the  best. 

The  accusation  of  superficiality  seems  to  be  based  partly  on  evi- 
dence gathered  before  the  appearance  of  the  new  spirit  in  discipline, 
and  partly  from  an  overemphasis  upon  the  exceptional  cases  which 
Passy  mentions.  The  evidence  in  general  will  hardly  substantiate 
Griebsch's  accusation  that  the  American  child  behaves  either  from 
compulsion  or  for  the  hope  of  reward  unless  such  compulsion  and 
reward  be  that  which  comes  through  the  sentiment  of  his  fellow 
pupils.  It  would  be  difficult  also  to  prove  that  the  American  dis- 
dain for  authority  in  civil  life  is  due  to  school  discipline.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  our  practice  in  school  control  grows  out  of  respect 
for  the  individual  personality  and  the  doctrine  of  equality.  The 
chief  objection  to  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of 

>  See  pp.  22  et  seq.  *  See  p.  23 
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American  ideals.    The  system  itself  is  one  of  the  parts  of  American 
education  of  which  we  should  be  most  proud. 

American  ideals  of  discipline  when  carried  out  to  their  logical 
conclusion  have  given  rise  to  various  forms  of  student  government. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  German  critics  are  quite  generally  opposed 
to  the  plan.    Thus  Beck  ([4],  p.  128)  says: 

Pupil  government  has  originated  in  America  out  of  the  conscious  and  vol- 
untary opposition  to  a  monarchical  regime  which  grows  out  of  false  ideals. 
The  teachers  are  the  real  leaders,  but  they  make  the  pupils  believe  that  they 
themselves  would  have  sought  to  reproduce  the  famous  ideal  character,  a 
power  which  -the  children  do  not  possess.  To  the  pupils  the  full  truth  of 
their  relationship  to  the  school  will  be  obscured  and  silly  illusion  is  the  result. 

Grimm  ([40],  p.  421)  says: 

Above  all  things,  strength  and  time  is  lost  in  the  caricature  of  self-govern- 
ment, *  *  ♦  In  the  majority  of  children  it  fosters  premature  and  im- 
proper self-consciousness.  ♦  ♦  *  If  all  the  self-discipline,  all  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  all  the  skill  in  government  by  school  boys  and  girls  is  ever 
80  highly  valued,  yet  one  must  not  forget  that  novel  arrangements  pro<luce 
resounding  results  and  that  the  school  republic  may  be  the  more  unreal  the 
longer  it  lasts. 

These  criticisms  are  typical  and  call  attention  to  the  chief  defect 
in  the  school  city  plan.  AVhen  it  is  introduced  too  early  into  the 
life  of  the  child  it  fosters  a  sort  of  precocity  which  is  objectionable. 
It  is  better,  undoubtedly,  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
teacher  is  the  leader.  The  principles  upon  which  the  school  city 
idea  rests  are  sound,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  young  children.  The 
ideal  seems  to  be  to  permit  as  much  self-government  as  the  pupils 
can  bear,  but  the  privileges  should  be  withdrawn  immediately  if 
there  are  any  evidences  that  the  whole  thing  is  degenerating  into 
a  system  of  hoodwinking  the  children  or  when  it  seems  that  their 
growth  is  being  rushed. 

The  criticism  of  moral  training  in  America  is  mostly  of  a  negative 
character.  Several  of  the  critics  see  the  pronounced  need  for  such 
work  to  counteract  the  declining  influence  of  the  church  and  the 
home  and  the  alarming  increase  in  criminality.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  moral  education  is  as  yet  poorly  organized.  Mark  ([63], 
p.  61),  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Dewey's  school  at  Chicago,  thinks  that 
moral  and  social  training  is  neglected. 

In  moral  and  social  training  one  can  not  start  too  soon.  The  race  has  done 
more  than  merely  leave  us  a  history  to  recapitulate.  It  has  done  something 
for  the  children  of  the  present  generation  which  they  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  try  to  work  out  for  themselves.  In  their  spirit  of  reaction 
from  mechanical  school  morals  *  ♦  *  the  directors  of  this  school  have 
failed  to  see  how  many  school  duties  contain  in  them  the  elements  of  life 
duties,  indeed,  are  in  a  large  measure  the  life  duties  at  the  stage  of  individual 
development  to  which  they  belong.     By  ceasing  to  ask  for  order  and  good 
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behavior  on  the  )?round  that  they  are  not  real  if  they  do  not  correspond  to  what 
the  child  left  to  himself  and  moved  by  the  spur  of  each  occasion,  desires  to  do, 
the  school  seems  to  have  furnished  the  para<lox  of  setting  the  child  free  from 
social  tradition  in  order  to  ^Ive  a  social  tralninR.  •  *  *  While  it  is  stimu- 
lating In  a  very  high  degree  to  see  children  studying  raw  materials,  one  is  non- 
plussed by  an  effort  to  set  children  to  work  out  the  principles  of  behavior  In 
practical  independence  of  accepted  standards.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  tlie  "  heuristic  " 
method  reappearing  in  connection  with  moral  education. 

In  another  connection  Mark  ( [63] ,  p.  180)  says : 

In  moral  training  the  emotions  appealed  to  are  elevating  in  kind;  and  It  is 
not  by  any  means  in  a  sterner  discipline  that  one  would  think  to  supply  what 
seems  to  be  lacking.  It  is  rather  in  subtracting  somewhat  from  a  tendency  to 
sentimental  ism,  and  in  adding  somewhat  to  the  intellet^tual  drill  as  distinguished 
from  intellectual  pleasure.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  of  the  child's  doing 
what  he  pleases  under  tlie  name  of  respecting  his  individuality,  which  almost 
amounts  to  forgetting  in  some  measure  that  there  are  years  of  real  immaturity 
during  which  the  child  Is  not  capable  of  wisely  choosing  and  can  not  know 
what  Is  best  for  him. 

Thus  Mark  ([63],  pp.  180  and  ff.)  thinks  that  the  American  child 
has  been  allowed  to  do  too  much  as  he  pleases.  He  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing causes  of  this  condition : 

1.  The  attempt  to  apply  the  Froebelian  kindergarten  philosophy  to  the  upper 
grades  without  modifying  it.  **  Self-activity  must  sometimes  be  interpreted  as 
prescribed  activity  ♦  ♦  ♦  tliat  is  of  a  self  in  the  long  run  sturdier  and  more 
enduring  than  tlie  self  which  throws  the  reins  to  Its  own  free  Instincts.  The 
child  needs  to  learn  the  meaning  of  work/* 

2.  The  influence  of  the  child-study  movement.  "  Tills  movement,  particularly 
In  the  earlier  years,  Involved  too  much  sentimentality." 

3.  The  influence  of  the  child  himself  *  •  *  who  often  vrith  his  parents 
*     *     ♦     thinks  himself  the  most  worth  pleasing. 

4.  The  predominance  of  women  teachers,  "  leading  to  a  danger  that  education 
may  do  little  to  develop  the  fiber  and  sinew  which  come  only  by  wrestling." 

The  essence  of  all  these  criticisms  seems  to  be  that  the  child  can 
not  receive  moral  training  when  he  is  doing  only  what  he  wants  to 
do.  That  would  mean  that  moral  training  is  impossible  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  self-activity;  that  the  performance  of  hard  and 
disagreeable  tasks  is  an  essential  element  in  such  training.  But  such 
a  view  overlooks  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  situation. 
J*iot  a  word  is  said  concerning  regularity  of  habits  or  the  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the  value  of  motive 
in  moral  education.  But  these  are  some  of  the  things  which  can  be 
developed  very  effectively  when  the  children  are  engaged  in  whole- 
hearted purposeful  activity.  Mark's  mistake  lies  in  his  supposition 
that  moral  training  grows  out  of  the  content  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  it  grows  out  of  the  activity  of  the  childi-en 
as  they  work  or  as  they  play  together.  Moral  behavior  is  concerned 
with  activity  and  moral  training.    In  all  probability  it  is  gotten  to 
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a  far  greater  degree  through  play  thah  through  work;  aikd  it  is 
possible  that  better  moral  training  can  result  from  the  project 
method  than  can  be  gotten  in  any  oth^*  way. 

Beck  is  rather  disposed  to  admit  this.    He  ([4],  p.  114)  says: 

No  doubt  the  experience  based  on  self-governmeut  and  self-direction  wiU 
Insure  a  practical  morality  which  will  provide  general  SEitisfacffofi  and  even 
esteem  among  Americans.  But  the  most  elegant  morality  is  not  the  most 
stately  nor  the  most  powerful.  Since  the  rest  of  the  instruction  does  not 
inculcate  moral  ideas,  since  above  all  morality  is  not  connected  with  the 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  may  fear  tliat  the  Americans  must  renounce  their 
claim   to  true  moral   greatness   as   a  product  of  their  educational  system. 

Here  we  find  a  suggestion  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  Amer- 
ican moral  training.  Conditions  are  such  that  moral  and  religious 
training  have  to  be  separated.  This  is  truly  a  danger,  and  one  for 
which  no  solution  has  yet  appeared.  Buisson  ( [10] ,  p.  478)  furnisl^ 
a  good  estimate  of  American  moral  training  when  he  said : 

American  moral  education  aims  at  the  freedom  of  the  will  Instead  of  bend- 
ing to  passive  obedience.  We  were  often  struck  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, Joy,  animation^  and  boldness  which  reveals  itself  In  many  forms.  ♦  ♦  * 
If  there  is  a  regime  which  can  profess  to  be  fortified  against  every  spirit  of 
hypocrisy,  dissimulation^  evil  constraint,  and  compression  it  Is  the  American 
sdiool. 

The  defect  of  aU  moral  training  which  is  based  upon  the  per- 
formance of  distasteful  tasks  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily involve  the  "bending  to  passive  obedience.^  This  is  just 
the  opposite  of  true  will  training  which  requires  freedom  of  choice 
and  action.  With  such  freedom  provided  for,  and  with  a  system 
such  as  that  pictured  by  Buisson,  surely  the  American  school  will 
work  out  in  some  satisfactory  way  this  difficult  problem  of  moral 
training. 

The  criticism  of  religious  education  centers  for  the  most  part 
around  the  fact  that  such  instruction  is  excluded  from  the  schools. 
Some  of  the  critics  look  upon  this  as  a  defect  while  others  take  the 
opposite  point  of  view. 

Bain  ([2],  p.  4)  says: 

American  education  is  entirely  free  from  tlie  sectarian  strife  which  is  con- 
vulsing England  and  retarding  her  educational  progress. 

Leobner  ([58],  p.  14)  says: 

The  removal  of  religious  instruction  from  the  course  of  study  results  in 
more  time  for  general,  industrial,  and  physical  education. 

There  is  quite  a  tendency  to  distinguish  between  religious  educa- 
tion and  mere  sectarianism.    Lanson  ( [54],  p.  33)  says : 

Americans  are  more  religious  tlian  the  French  *  *  *  although  they  have 
freed  the  schools  from  sectarian  influences. 
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Passy  ([71],  p.  148)  says: 

In  spite  of  the  effect  of  Immigration,  the  United  States  is  the  country  of  the 
world  in  which  Christianity  has  the  most  inflence  on  the  morals  and  spirit 
of  the  people  if  one  excepts  Scotland  and  France  *  *  *.  The  public  school 
is  nonsectarian  but  strongly  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit. 

Siljestrom  ([84],  p.  16)  says: 

Schools  may  be  without  religious  instruction  and  yet  be  pervaded  with  a 
truly  moral  and  religious  spirit.  Religion  may  be  taught  by  other  means. 
Sectarian  schools  would  only  lead  to  such  dissensions  and  intolerance  as  might 
eventually  prove  highly  dangerous  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  to  liberty  of 
conscience  and  to  true  Christian  piety. 

Dulon  ([28],  p.  147)  says: 

Americans  permit  no  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  and  no  religiousness 
which  has  crystallized  itself  into  a  church  of  some  sect  or  other  ♦  *  *  and 
therein  they  do  right.  In  its  proud  independence  the  American  school  has  lt« 
mos-t  powerful  guaranty  of  splendid  success.  What  has  the  German  school  not 
suffered  through  priestly  encroachment  and  through  the  influence  of  stupid 
rulers!  The  Americans  are  religious  and  they  give  great  weight  to  religion 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  Because  of  their  religion  they  forbid  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools.  Like  Schiller  they  believe  in  abstract  religion,  re- 
ligion free  from  the  influence  of  crystallizetl  church  forms,  free  from  priestly 
mischief  and  from  all  magisterial  guardianship.  In  affairs  of  everyday  life,  in 
artistic  effort,  and  In  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  religion  finds  its 
true  content  and  becomes  concrete  in  the  spirits  of  free  and  enlightened 
men  *  *  *.  Schools  without  church  or  religious  influence  are  more  whole- 
some than  those  in  which  there  is  a  practice  of  beginning  every  school  day 
with  the  reading  of  a  short  extract  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  American  wishes  to  inculcate  reverence  for  the  Bible  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children.  But  the  daily  repeated,  year  in  and  year  out,  continual  reading 
of  material  from  the  Bible  which  is  for  the  most  part  incomprehensible  to  the 
children  can  evidently  lead  only  to  indifference  and  final  disinclination  as  a 
consequence,  especially  when  looked  at  from  the  standp(jint  of  the  thoughtless- 
ness which  it  inculcated.  It  is  a  means  of  attaining  a  superficial  piety  which  has 
no  influence  upon  heart  and  life  and  is  as  much  like  hypocrisy  as  one  egg  is  like 
another. 

Buisson  ([10],  p.  461)  thinks  that  the  exclusion  of  religious  in- 
struction is  justifiable  for  another  reason.    He  says: 

We  can  not  keep  from  seeing  in  the  course  adopted  concerning  religious  educa- 
tion *  *  *  a  justice  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  which  is  interesting 
to  us.  This  has  not  been  a  measure  of  political  radicalism  but  really  an  act  of 
conscience. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  also  well  represented.  Shadwell 
([83],  p.  389)  says: 

The  religious  difficulty  has  been  disposed  of  ♦  *  ♦.  There  is  no  religious 
question  in  the  public  schools  and  no  religion.  As  the  religious  instruction  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  schools,  pari  passu,  the  attendance  at  Sunday  schools  has 
dropped  off.  It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  the  religious  difficulty  by  disposing  of  re- 
ligion.   In  like  manner  the  e<lucational  difficulty  Is  dlsfwsed  of  in  the  Andaman 
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Islands  *  ♦  ♦.  In  the  face  of  the  corruption  in  public  lifo,  the  growth  of  law- 
lessness, violence,  and  juvenile  crime,  the  increasing  prevalence  of  divorce,  the 
taste  for  foolish,  false,  and  degrading  literature,  for  immoral  and  unwholesome 
amusements,  the  want  of  reverence  and  the  failure  of  the  churches,  may  not  one 
ask.  Has  education,  devoid  of  an  authoritative  basis  of  morality,  nothing  to  do 
with  It?  How  can  the  schools  be  actiuitted  of  all  responsibility  if  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  any  Influence  at  all?     *     ♦     *. 

Again,  on  page  397,  we  find : 

Germany  is  strongest  precisely  in  those  moral  and  religious  qualities  in  which 
the  United  States  is  conspicuously  and  increasingly  weak,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  the  difference  in  some  measure  with  the  two  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
relijrfous  difficulty  in  the  schools.  The  one  has  preserved  religion,  the  other  has 
thrown  it  away  *  *  *.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  child  is 
taught  to  be  his  own  god  and  the  results  are  becoming  patent. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  English  estimate  of  German  religious 
education  as  presented  by  Shadwell  with  the  German  estimate  of  the 
.same  thing  as  presented  by  Dulon  and  Kerschensteiner.  The  criticism 
of  Dulon  has  already  been  given  (p.  174).  Kerschensteiner  ([47], 
p.  11)  says: 

Many  German  school  supervisors  are  ministers  whether  they  are  equipped  for 
school  problems  or  not.  The  complete  separation  of  the  church  affd  state,  how- 
ever, is  not  desirable  for  as  a  result  of  it  we  find  regularly,  indeed  I  might  almost 
say  necessarily,  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  the  work  of  which  Is  entirely 
removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  State.  From  such  conditions  certain  real 
dangers  arise  for  the  State  itself.  Religious  instruction  Is  no  less  essential  to 
popular  Cilucation  than  instruction  that  is  Intellectual,  manual,  or  moral  in  a 
general  .««ense.  The  duty  of  the  public  school  is  not  only  to  foster  the  religious 
needs  of  the  millions  but  to  develop  them  into  a  finer  religious  life.  This  can  be 
done  just  ns  well  even  in  an  undenominational  school,  if  the  teachers  have  a  gen- 
uine religious  feeling. 

Beck  ([4],  p.  121)  says: 

The  rich  American  people  seem  to  be  beggars  in  their  hearts,  and  suffer  from 
arrested  spiritual  development,  because  they  are  not  nourished  by  the  solid 
bread  of  a  religious  education  based  upon  God's  word,  and  because  of  the  light 
food  of  Incidental  religious  instruction,  can  not  satisfy  their  hunger. 

The  London  Times,  of  1902  ([61],  p  319),  says: 

There  Is,  we  suspect,  a  tinge  of  optimism  in  the  reports*  of  tlie  working  of 
a  purely  secular  education.  It  is  logical  and  symmetrical,  but  it  ignores  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motive  forces  in  men's  nature,  their  religious  feeling.  In 
spite  of  all  our  troubles  over  the  **  religious  difficulty  "  we  should  be  sorry  to 
substitute  for  it  the  barren  peace  of  mere  secularism. 

Miss  Burstall  says: 

As  to  religious  education,  America  seems  to  be  hopeless.  Neither  the  family, 
the  churches,  nor  the  Sunday  schools  are,  under  modern  conditions,  sufficient 
for  the  work     ♦     ♦     ♦.     America  warns  us  of  how  terrible  is  the  loss,  how 
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gi-eat  the  danger  to  the  sttibility  ann  moral  health  of  the  nation  If  we  aban- 
don this  essential  element  in  the  life  and  growth  of  humanity  and  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  American  solution  of  the  "religious  difficulty,"  so  far  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  organized  form,  is  the  Sunday  school.  The 
criticism  of  this  solution  is  generally  unfavorable.  For  example, 
Beck  ([4],  p.  120)  says: 

They  have  Sunday  schools  for  the  children,  but  what  I  saw  there  was  not 
instruction.  Those  who  taught  there  were  not  teachers.  Tlie  content  was  not 
religion  but  onl^'  morals.    They  only  sang,  prayed,  and  learned  by  rote.    , 

Passy  ([71].  p.  141)  says: 

The  young  Americans  often  forget  their  age  *  *  *.  Even  sacred  things 
are  treated  among  tliese  people,  however  religious  they  are,  with  an  uncere- 
nwniousness  which  would  shock  the  indifferent  Europe.  In  the  Sunday  school 
I  have  often  seen  groups  of  young  boys  and  girls  whose  behavior  appeared 
to  me  to  demand  summary  expulsion.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
had  come  merely  to  laugh  and  amuse  themselves,  and  yet,  an  instant  later,  tho 
same  young  man  who  had  shot  off  a  satirical  arrow  against  the  pastor,  the 
sui)erinten(lent,  or  the  teacher  interrupted,  in  order  to  put  some  question  and 
make  some  remarks  of  quite  serious  nature.  These  are  singular  manners,  and 
the  Americans  agree  that  there  is  something  very  reprehensible  in  this  dis- 
respect. But  how  is  it  t(»  be  avoided,  if  one  wishes  to  conserve  strength  of 
will,  individual  iuitiative,  open-speaking  and  baldness  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion*/   This  is  a  problem  who.se  solution  is  diflicult  for  a  popular  eilucation. 

The  problem  is  difficult,  as  Passy  says,  but  America  must  solve  it. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  religious  forms  and  observances 
have  all  been  involved  to  suit  people  who  are  accustomed  to  i^* 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  regime.  Now,  with  the  rise  of  democracy, 
some  type  of  democratic  religion  must  be  provided.  America  has 
always  stood  for  "  Freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  one's  own  conscience."  But  this  principle  unavoidably  caused 
a  vast  multiplication  of  I'cligious  sects,  each  of  which  was  anxious 
to  use  the  schools  to  propagate  its  own  peculiar  creed.  This  gave 
rise  to  sectarian  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  made  it  nect^ssary 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools,  in  si)ite  of  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  wished,  and  still 
wish,  it  to  remain  thei-ein.  But  when  it  came  to  giving  up  either 
freedom  of  i'cligious  belief  or  sectai-ian  instruction  it  was  the  lat- 
ter which  had  to  give  way.  Then  the  Sunday  school  was  used  as 
a  means  of  imparting  religious  instruction.  Now,  we  know  both 
from  the  cnticism  and  from  experience  that  the  Sunday  school, 
in  spite  of  its  recent  improvement,  can  not  meet  the  need.  In  the 
meantime,  a  dreadful  harvest  of  criminality  and  immorality  which 
greatly  excels  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  even  of  all  other  nations 
combined,  has  warned  us  that  something  further  must  be  done. 
What  that  shall  be  no  one  knows.    We  can  not  adopt  the  system  of 
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Germany  because  it  produces  a  type  of  subservient  religion  which 
is  based  upon  opinions  handed  down  from  above.  Such  a  system 
must  ever  remain  obnoxious  to  Americans  in  general.  The  English 
policy  of  government  grants  to  sectarian  institutions  has  l)een  tried 
and  proved  inadequate.  Yet,  as  Kerscliensteiner  says,  religious  in- 
struction is  essential  to  popular  education  and  we  can  not  afford 
"  to  ignore  one  of  the  most  powerful  motive  forces  of  men's  nature." 

The  situation  is  truly  a  puzzling  one,  yet  a  few  facts  seem  to  stand 
forth  quite  clearly.  Although  the  present  solution  by  means  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  very  unsatisfactory,  yet  it  seems  certain  that 
America  was  on  the  right  track  when  sectarian  instruction  was  pro- 
hibited. By  this  means  much  energy  which  would  have  been  wasted 
in  mere  controversy  has  been  saved  for  useful  work.  Then,  too,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  formal  religious  instruction  is  desirable. 
It  is  certainly  undesirable  if  it  involves  intolerance  or  repression.  In 
any  case  it  seems  true  that  Dulon  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  for- 
mal Bible  reading  in  the  schools  may  lead  to  disinclination,  thought- 
lessness, superficial  piety,  and  hypocrisy.  The  thing  that  we  want 
is  not  so  much  religious  instruction  as  religious  living;  and,  as 
Kerschensteiner  says,  this  can  be  had  in  an  "  undenominational  school 
if  the  teachers  have  a  genuine  religious  feeling."  The  hope  for 
America  seems  to  lie  in  this  direction,  and  a  good  start  has  already 
been  made.  American  teachers  are  religious,  and  it  is  quite  wrong  to 
say  that  the  American  schools  are  godless.  In  the  meantime  the 
waning  spirit  of  sectarianism  seems  a  hopeful  symptom.  People  will 
always  differ,  but  there  will  also  always  be  a  great  number  of  points 
of  agreement.  It  therefore  seems  possible  to  hope  that  ere  long  a 
movement  will  be  started  among  all  the  churches  which  will  stress 
the  points  of  agreement  rather  than  the  points  of  difference.  When 
this  movement  functions  it  will  be  possible  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  because  all  fear  of  propagandism  will  be  gone. 

The  pessimistic  critics,  of  whom  Miss  Burstall  is  a  type,  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  religion  is  after  all  dynamic  and  not  static.  It 
has  safely  passed  through  transition  stages  before,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  fail  this  time.  Religious  education,  like 
every  other  social  activity,  should  readapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  it  exists.  The  rise  of  democracy  and  the  rapid 
change  in  character  and  complexity  of  social  conditions  in  America 
are  truly  taxing  on  our  powers  of  adjustment;  and  while  religious 
adjustment  is  always  peculiarly  difficult  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  impossible  even  in  these  trying  times. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  criticisms  which  liave  been  quoted  have  emphasized  two  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  the  American  educational  system 
rests.  The  first  of  these  is  a  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  men. 
Because  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual 
differences  the  original  belief  has  been  limited  somewhat.  Now  the 
emphasis  is  on  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
true  equality  can  exist  only  when  there  is  an  identity  of  inheritance 
and  of  environmental  influence.  Such  conditions  are,  of  course, 
impossible.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  the  American  Nation 
still  insists  upon  political  equality.  The  tendency  has  been  to  give 
this  term  even  a  broader  content  than  was  given  to  it  by  the  founders 
of  our  Nation.  Equal  political  rights  have  been  extended  to  all 
races  and  are  now  being  given  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  has  carried  important  implications  with 
it.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  emphasis  upon  the 
general  welfare.  All  forms  of  social  organization  are  measured  by 
their  efficiency  in  providing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  controlling  element  is  the  majority,  yet  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  not  overlooked.  In  matters  of  education,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  the  general  welfare  has  been  the  first  consideration.  Con- 
sequently there  has  been  temporarily  a  certain  unavoidable  neglect 
of  the  subnormal  and  the  supernormal  class.  There  is  a  general  and 
powerful  opposition  to  anything  which  savors  of  social  privilege. 
Class  legislation  has  been  tabooed.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  look 
jipon  expert  service  as  undemocratic,  because  it  is  felt  that  it  tends 
to  elevate  certain  individuals  unduly.  The  result  has  been  a  tend- 
ency toward  mediocrity  in  many  respects.  Productive  scholarship 
has  been  discouraged.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  first-class  musi- 
cians, poets,  artists,  and  skilled  workmen.  Quantity  has  been  looked 
upon  as  more  important  than  quality.  The  qualifications  of  legis- 
lators, officials,  teachers,  and  professional  people  in  general  have  been 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Rotation  in  office  is  preferable  to  fixity  of 
tenure.  The  principle  of  equality  has  been  applied  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  Hence  there  is  a  freedom  from  the  influence  of 
tradition  and  a  lack  of  regard  for  ancestry.  Eespect  for  the  per- 
sonality of  each  individual  has- prevailed  rather  than  respect  for  the 
few  who  are  highly  intelligent  or  highly  trained.  Leadership  has 
been  natural  rather  than  artificial. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  is  the  belief  in  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  the  individual.  This  has  carried  with  it  a  very  gen- 
eral interest  in  education.  Present  achievement  is  looked  upon  as 
temporary  and  soon  to  be  superseded  b}^  something  better.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  superficiality  which  is  often  criticized  by  the  people  of 
other  countries.    Since  each  individual  is  capable  of  almost  unlim- 
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ited  improvement  it  follows  that  the  means  of  growth  should  be  free 
and  open  to  all.  Each  individual  has  an  inalienable  right  to  improve 
himself  to  the  fullest  extent  and  without  interference,  so  long  as  the 
rights  of  others  are  not  infringed  upon.  Adaptability,  resourceful- 
ness, initiative,  self-realization,  and  a  demand  for  activity  which 
leads  to  further  activity  are  looked  upon  as  essential  and  have  been 
strongly  encouraged.  Boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  have  com- 
bined with  a  wonderfully  progressive  spirit. 

The  observers  indicate  several  respects  in  which  the  United  States 
is  in  advance  of  their  own  countries  in  educational  matters.  Our  edu- 
cational system  is  open  and  free  to  all.  There  is  a  broad  highway 
extending  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university.  In  each 
school,  equal  opportunities  are  extended  to  all  without  regard  to  sex 
or  social  class.  This  provision  of  a  broad,  liberal  education  for  all 
social  classes  under  the  same  roof  is  a  powerful  impulse  toward  a 
more  perfect  democracy  and  a  stronger  spirit  of  nationalism.  Flexi- 
bility of  organisation  in  the  high  school  and  variety  of  opportunity 
are  secured  through  the  elective  system.  Free  social  participation  is 
encouraged  in  all  the  schools  and  particularly  in  the  kindergarteuj 
which  has  attained  its  highest  development  in  America. 

While  our  lack  of  centralized  control  calls  forth  some  adverse  criti- 
cism, the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  generally 
praised.  The  educational  reports  and  bulletins  which  are  published 
by  this  institution  are  almost  without  equal  anywhere. 

Our  teachers  show  a  spirit  of  progress  and  a  growing  interest  in 
educational  research.  Though  sadly  lacking  in  professional  training, 
they  are  respected  and  trusted,  as  is  shown,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
absence  of  a  system  of  external  examinations.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

Respect  for  personality  has  functioned  in  emphasis  upon  methods 
of  teaching  based  on  the  principle  of  self-activity.  The  textbook 
method  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  promoting  individual 
initiative  and  independence.  The  schools  are  pervaded  by  a  homelike 
atmosphere,  and  the  extra-mural  and  general  social  activities  of  the 
students  provide  splendid  opportunities  for  social  participation  to- 
gether with  excellent  will  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  serious  defects  are  pointed  out.  There 
is  a  dangerous  lack  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  while  the 
growth  of  the  teacher  in  the  service  is  not  well  provided  for.  The 
freedom  of  the  teacher  is  too  much  restricted  in  some  respects,  and 
teaching  is  not  a  well-established  profession.  More  men  teachers 
should  be  in  the  service,  and  the  tenure  should  be  more  secure. 
Brutal  dismissals  are  still  possible.     Better  salaries  for  teachers 
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and  a  more  adequate  pension  system  are  seriously  needed.  The 
American  teacher  in  general  is  carrying  a  teaching  load  which  is  too 
heavy.  Opportunities  for  teachers  to  advance  without  changing  the 
level  of  their  work  should  be  provided. 

Some  serious  defects  in  organization,  too,  are  demanding  careful 
attention.  A  more  adequate  adjustment  of  the  balance  between  cen- 
tralization and  decentralization  is  desirable.  There  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  system  of  conditional  governmental  aid  so  as  to 
offer  a  better  coordination  of  State  sanction,  local  patriotism,  re- 
ligious influence,  and  individual  initiative.  Equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  should  be  provided.  The  rural  schools  should 
be  better  standardized  and  a  first-class  high-school  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Public  continuation  schools  should 
be  available  for  those  who  must  begin  work  early.'  Our  system  of 
education  is  wasteful,  in  that  it  requires  too  much  time.  There  is  a 
serious  gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  A 
reorganization  of  secondary  education  is  highly  desirable,  so  that 
those  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  15  shall  be  enabled  to  finish  a 
definite  portion  of  the  work.  The  upper  years  of  the  college  course 
should  be  either  discontinued  or  reorganized  with  more  technical 
professional , or  vocational  bias. 

In  the  matter-of  educational  control  there  should  be  complete  free- 
dom from  political  influence.  Autocracy  of  control  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  type  which  is  more  democratic  in  its  nature. 

While  the  content  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  should  not 
encroach  too  much  upon  those  of  the  form  type,  there  is  a  serious 
need  for  more  adequate  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  school  should  be  enriched  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  various  types  of  pupils  which 
attend.  More  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  those  who  are 
subnormal  or  supernormal. 

Productive  scholarship  should  be  stimulate^l  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  now  the  case,  and  the  universities  should  establish  a  more  defi- 
nite connection  with  the  practical  activities  of  life. 

Each  of  these  defects  and  needs  gives  rise  to  problems  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  study.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  enumerate 
them  in  detail,  it  seems  advisable  to  devote  a  few  final  words  to  some 
of  the  broader  questions,  which  a  consideration  of  the  criticism  as 
a  whole  has  suggested.  The  viewpoint  of  our  observers  has  been 
entirely  of  the  long-distance  type.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
unbiased  by  local  prejudices  and  innocent  of  a  desire  to  initiate  new 
doctrine.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  scarcely  possible  on  the  part  of  an 
American  writer.  It  thus  happens  that  the  foreign  observer  gets  a 
broader  and  truer  point  of  view.    He  sees  things  nationally  rather 
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than  personally.  He  considers  broad  social  tendencies  rather  than 
details,  wliile  the  local  educator  is  likely  to  reverse  the  process.  Our 
leaders  often  initiate  new  and  helpful  reforms  which  either  fail  or 
grow  very  slowly.  T\Tiy  is  this  ?  May  it  not  be  because  they  run  in 
opposition  to,  or  too  far  ahead  of,  the  strong  current  of  popular  be- 
lief?  Is  public  indifference  the  mere  inertia  of  weight,  or  is  it  rather 
an  equilibrium  of  forces?  To  what  extent  have  the  people  as  a  whole 
the  right  to  pass  upon  new  educational  procedure?  Are  the  people 
always  right?  Are  there  crude  but  powerful  social  forces  which  can 
be  harnessed  and  made  to  work  in  the  cause  of  progress?  Can  it  be 
tliat  much  of  our  educational  effort  is  being  wasted  in  an  overcoming 
resistance  which  is  avoidable? 

No  general  answer  to  these  questions  is  possible,  but  it  seems  very 
much  worth  while  to  consider  them  more  carefully  hereafter.  With 
no  intention  whatever  to  disparage  the  recent  highly  technical  studies 
in  American  education,  it  may  also  be  claimed  that  the  broad  point 
of  view  is  after  all  equally  important  The  present  study  has  been 
an  effort  to  approach  such  a  view  through  the  avenue  of  foreign 
criticism.  Whatever  its  shortcomings  may  be,  it  can  be  safely 
claimed  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a  part  of  a  move- 
ment which  should  play  a  valuable  part  in  the  future  progress  and 
growth  of  our  Nation. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  IN 
COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1919-20. 


MUSIC  IN  COLLEGES. 

THE    QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Early  in  the  year  1919  a  questionnaire  (here  given  on  p.  10)  was 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  all  the  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  replies  was  received, 
as  419  out  of  585  institutions  returned  answered  questionnau-es. 

Most  of  the  important  institutions  of  learning  are  represented  in 
the  replies  and  in  most  cases  we  may  assume  that  failure  to  reply 
meant  that  no  music  credits  wore  given. 

Among  the  colleges  which  made  no  reply  are  a  number  which  treat 
special  subjects  where  music  would  have  no  place.  A  list  of  these 
institutions  is  given  and  shows  that  out  of  the  166  colleges  failing  to 
reply,  at  least  43  are  colleges  for  special  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  a  total  of  120  colleges 
for  special  subjects  33  replied  that  music  was  recognized. 

The  questionnaire  asks  data  on  two  special  subjects,  namely: 
(a)  Data  regarding  entrance  credit;  and  (6)  data  regarding  college 
credits. 

COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    CREDITS. 

A  table  is  given  showing  that  of  the  419  colleges  sending  replies 
194  allow  entrance  credit  in  some  form  of  music.  In  190  of  these 
colleges  theoretical  music  is  recognized  for  entrance  credit,  and 
154  colleges  grant  entrance  credit  for  appreciation.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  note  that  applied  music,  meaning  performance  on  the  piano, 
violin,  voice,  etc.,  may  be  offered  for  entrance  credit  in  the  case  of 
76  colleges — a  matter  of  interest  particularly  because  recognition  of 
appUed  music  is  a  matter  of  very  recent  development.  Credit  for 
chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  etc.,  is  allowed  in  38  colleges,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  yet  these  subjects  are  not  felt  to  be 
sufficiently  organized  or  developed  to  represent  distinct  and  pro- 
gressive work  which  should  warrant  college  entrance  credit. 

COLLEGE    CREDITS. 

The  table  showing  the  number  of  colleges  granting  credit  for  music 

work  done  in  college  shows  that  a  much  larger  number  of  colleges 

to-day  are  offering  music  work  for  credit  than  otherwise.     Courses 

in  music  leading  to  credit  are  offered  in  232  colleges,  whereas  only 

187  have  no  such  courses. 
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6  PRESENT  STATUS   OF   MUSIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Credit  for  applied  music  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of 
science  degree  is  granted  in  112  colleges,  while  203  colleges  offer  the 
degree  of  music  bachelor  or  special  certificates  or  diplomas  in  music. 

Public-school  music  is  taking  an  increa^ng  share  in  college  music 
work,  36  colleges  offering  courses  leading  to  diplomas  or  certificates 
in  this  subject. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  are  taking  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  development  of  music  as  a  social,  cultural, 
and  professional  subject. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  by  States  is  given 
and  ihe  offerings  of  each  college  which  sent  replies  to  the  question- 
naire are  diown.  This  detailed  statement  is  given  not  only  to  show 
the  music  offerings  for  such  comparative  study  as  may  be  desired 
by  college  men  and  music  educators,  but  also  to  give  the  high-school 
student  who  is  interested  in  music  an  opportunity  to  plan  his  high- 
school  work  with  a  view  to  the  particular  college  which  he  may 
wish  to  attend. 

MUSIC  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

THE    QUESnONNAIKE. 

The  information  regarding  the  status  of  music  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States,  as  given  in  the  following  tables,  was  gathered 
through  a  questionnaire  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Music  Teachers'  National  Associa- 
tion, and  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference;  Osbourne  McCon- 
athy,  chairman,  Karl  W.  Gehriiens,  Ekiward  B.  Birge;  printed  in  the 
Music  Supervisors'  Journal,  January,  1919.  The  Journal  has  a  large 
circulation.     The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  voluntary. 

The  replies  indicate  the  scope  and  charact^  of  music  work  now 
being  given  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  rather  than  the  extent 
of  the  work.  Tlie  number  of  high  schools  represented  is  too  small 
indicate  extent,  although  it  is  well  known  that  a  huge  proportion 
'  of  ihe  high  schools  of  the  country  are  offering  music  courses  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  in  a  growing  numb^:  of  instances  are  granting 
credit  for  them. 


MUSIC    COURSES    OFFERED   AND    CREDITED. 

Table  No.  1  (p.  46)  indicates  the  variety  of  courses  offered.  It 
shows  that  chorus  singing  in  one  form  or  another  is  almost  universal 
and  shows  also  tiiat  orchestra  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
phase  of  high  school  activity.  Courses  in  harmony  and  music 
appreciation  are  now  common  subjects  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
country.  Just  whwe  the  distinction  lies  between  what  is  known  as 
music  appreciation  and  music  history  is  not  clear,  though  in  many 
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schools  the  subject  of  form  seems  to  be  the  chief  element  of  study  in 
courses  listed  as  music  appreciation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  in  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  sdiools  offering  music  courseai,  which  woidd  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  an  effort  to  present  theae  courses  in  a  manner 
eufficientlj  tJiorough  to  m.ake  th^n  compare  in  requirement  with  the 
other  comrses  of  the  high  school. 

A1TLIED  MUSIC. 

Instrumental  jnusic  as  a  .subject  wortiij  of  credit  in  the  high 
school  is  receiving  ever-increasii^  recognition.  Table  No.  2  indi- 
cates the  variety  of  ways  in  which  recognition  is  given  to  applied 
music  and  shows  that  not  oidy  is  credit  given  for  the  study  of  instru- 
mental music  but  that  many  schools  in  order  to  encourage  instru- 
mental music  study  o^^ii  and  lend  instruments  to  the  pupils.  It  wiU 
he  noted  ako  that  credit  is  offered  in  two  ways:  First,  for  lessons 
taken  in  the  school,  and  second,  for  lessons  taken  outside  of  the 
school  imder  private  teachers. 

The  proportion  of  schools  which  bear  the  expense  of  applied  music 
lessons  is  small,  but  as  this  step  has  heen  taken  very  recently,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  number  of  schools  which  havfl  begun  this 
practice  would  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  the  idea  of  the  school 
itself  offering  instruction  in  instrumental  performance, 

CHOEU8    SINGING. 

The  difference  in  practice  between  required  chorus  singing  and 
chorus  singing  as  asi  elective  seems  to  he  about  equally  divided  in 
the  schools  r^resented  in  the  tabulation.  Nearly  all  high  schools 
offer  occasional  assembly  singing,  which  is  usually  in  addition  to  the 
regular  chorus  work  required  or  elective.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  requiring  chorus  work. 
Probably  local  conditions  will  be  found  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  deciding  this  point.  The  interesting  point  must  be  noted  that 
nearly  all  high  schools  represented  offer  regular  practice  in  chorus 
singing. 

The  granting  of  credit  for  chorus  singing  seems  to  be  an  unsettled 
point,  as  it  will  be  noted  that  approximately  only  half  of  the  schools 
grant  sticli  credit.  As  might  he  expected,  a  larger  proportion  of 
schools  grant  credit  for  elective  chorus  study  than  credit  for  required 
singing.  Also  as  is  to  be  expected,  we  find  only  a  few  schools  offering 
credit  for  assembly  singing.  To  what  extent  pupils  are  required  to 
give  the  same  thorough  attention  to  chorus  practice  that  they  give 
to  other  credited  subjects  is  not  indicated  in  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire. 
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GLEE    CLUBS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  boys'  glee  clubs 
represented  in  the  table.  The  idea  that  boys  are  not  interested  in 
singing  has  been  prevalent  so  long  that  doubtless  this  feature  will 
come  as  a  surprise.  The  quality  of  work  done  by  the  boys'  glee  clubs 
is  not  indicated  by  the  questionnaire,  but  the  large  number  of  boys' 
glee  clubs  seems  to  promise  a  coming  generation  having  greater  inter- 
est in  singing  than  the  present  adult  generation. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  approximately  half  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
glee  clubs  receive  school  credit,  though  a  smaller  proportion  of 
mbced  glee  clubs  receive  such  credit.  Why  this  is  the  case  the  ques- 
tionnaire does  not  show. 

ORCHESTRAS. 

The  widespread  interest  in  orchestral  music,  an  interest  that  con- 
stantly is  growing  and  assuming  greater  importance  in  high  schools, 
is  shown  by  the  table  of  orchestras  and  bands.  Probably  no  table 
in  this  pamphlet  indicates  more  strongly  the  need  of  trained  instruc- 
tors for  high  schools.  The.  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  properly 
lead  an  orchestra  or  a  band  so  that  encouragement  may  be  given 
the  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time  care  exercised  in  directing  the 
work  of  the  more  advanced,  means  a  demand  for  thorough,  com- 
petent, and  well-trained  musicians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  school 
authorities  who  are  placing  the  young  instrumentalists  in  the  hands 
of  music  teachers  will  see  that  the  right  kind  of  instructors  are 
engaged  for  this  work. 

The  percentage  of  schools  granting  credit  for  work  in  orchestras 
and  bands  would  indicate  that  in  general  the  quality  of  this  work  and 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  are  considered  equivalent  to 
work  in  other  subjects. 

THEORETICAL    MUSIC. 

Courses  in  harmony  and  other  theoretical  studies  are  offered  quite 
generally,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  are  granted  credit.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  most  schools  that  grant  credit  for  applied 
music  require  the  student  receiving  such  credit  to  take  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  work  in  theoretical  music.  It  may  be  noted  also 
that  an  increasing  number  of  high  schools  are  adapting  their  courses 
in  theoretical  music  to  the  more  general  requirement  of  the  pupils 
than  formerly  was  the  case,  when  high-school  courses  were  merely 
simplifications  of  college  and  professional  courses.  Harmony  is  now 
considered  a  cultural  subject  as  well  as  a  professional  one. 

MUSIC   APPRECIATION. 

The  table  on  music  appreciation  (p.  51)  shows  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  schools  offer  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  in  music  history. 
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The  distinction  between  these  two  subjects  is  not  always  clear,  as  the 
term  ''music  appreciation''  often  includes  at  least  certain  phases  of 
the  study  of  history  of  music.  As  a  rule,  however,  music  appreciation 
is  intended  to  oflfer  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  structural  elements 
of  music  and  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  the  features  that  should  be 
most  prominently  considered  in  listening  to  music  performances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  music  history  is  increasingly 
becoming  a  subject  in  which  the  actual  music  that  was  important 
in  the  evolution  of  the  art  is  performed  for  the  students  rather  than 
a  course  in  facts  and  dates.  As  these  subjects  are  offered  under  con- 
ditions practically  the  same  as  the  other  class  subjects  in  the  high 
school,  it  is  natural  that  in  most  cases  similar  credits  are  granted. 

APPLIED    MUSIC. 

Credit  for  applied  music  is  offered  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  The  piano  is  natlirally  the  subject  which  has 
received  the  largest  consideration,  although  other  instruments  are 
receiving  an  increasing  share  of  attention*.  Table  No.  9  shows  the 
schools  which  bear  the  expense  of  the  study  of  instrumental  mi;sic 
and  the  number  granting  credit  for  outside  study  under  private 
teachers.  In  many  cases  the  school  will  offer  credit  under  both  these 
conditions. 

The  practice  of  owning  and  lending  instruments  to  the  pupils  is 
growing,  particularly  as  a  large  number  of  oi^anizations  in  the  vari- 
ous cities,  such  as  commercial  associations,  rotary  clubs,  etc.,  are 
contributing  fimds  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  increas- 
ing efforts  are  being  made  so  to  conduct  the  study  of  instrumental 
music  that  the  granting  of  credit  represents  a  full  equivalent  to  the 
credits  allowed  in  other  subjects. 

HIGH-SCHOOL   CREDITS    FOR    MUSIC. 

The  average  requirenlent  for  graduation  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
country  is  16  units.  The  table  on  page  54  shows  that  music  credits 
based  on  this  requirement  for  graduation  are  offered  largely  on  the 
basis  of  1  unit,  2  units,  or  4  units  out  of  the  required  16.  While  other 
proportions  of  credit  will  be  noted,  the  practice  of  granting  credit 
on  the  three  proportions  just  stated  seems  based  upon  well-organized 
systems  for  considering  the  relative  value  of  music  to  the  other  sub- 
jects offered  by  the  high  school.  Evidently  schools  which  are  thor- 
oughly organized  to  present  a  variety  of  music  courses  find  it  possible 
to  offer  one  imit  per  year,  or  a  total  of  four  units,  whereas  other 
schools  offer  credit  in  proportion  to  the  possible  opportunities  which 
they  can  give  the  student  for  studying  the  subject. 
54107^—21 2 
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PART  I.— MUSIC  IN  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1919-20. 


The  following  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  colleges  in  the 
United  States: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Siu:  The  information  indicated  herein  is  desired  for  use  in  a  report  to  be 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  Education  Asfwiation,  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association,  and  the  Music  Supervisors*  National  Conference. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are  Messrs.  Osboume  McConathy,  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
and  Edward  B.  Birge.     The  report  will  be  published  by  this  bureau. 

Please  fill  and  return  this  form  with  pertinent  printed  reports,  articles,  etc.,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  ('.  Return  penalty  envelope  and  labels 
are  inclosed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  used  without  postage. 

Sincerely,  yours,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioned. 


Institution 

ENTRANCE  CREDITS  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  MUSIC. 

1.  How  many  units  of  credit  for  entrance  to  college  do  you  allow  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects?  (If  practicable,  please  indicate  number  of  units  allowed  in  each 
subject;  otherwise,  please  check  subjects  in  which  credit  is  allowed.) 

A.  Theory  of  music:  (a)  Harmony units;  (b)  sight  reading  and  ear  train- 

ing  units;  (c)  rudiments  of  music  or  general  theory 

imits;  (d)  counterpoint units. 

B.  Music  appreciation:  (a)  music  appreciation units;  (6)  history 

units;  (c)  m\iaic  form units. 

C.  Applied  music:  (a)  Piano units;  (6)  voice units;  (c)  \'iolin 

units;  (d)  other  instruments units. 

D.  General  activities:  (a)  Chorus  singing units;  (b)  glee  clubs 

units;  (r)  orchestra units;  (d)  band^ units. 

2.  Of  the  total  credits  (state  number )  required  for  entrance;  what  is  the 

maximum  number  of  units  in  music  that  you  accept? 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  MUSIC. 

3.  How  many  semester  hours  of  college  credit  to  count  toward  the  B.  A.,  or  B.  S., 
or  Ph.  B.  degree  do  you  allow  in  each  of  the  following  subjects?  (If  practicable, 
please  give  number  of  semester  hours  allowed  in  each  subject;  otherwise,  please  check 
subjects  in  which  credit  is  allowed.) 

A.  Harmony semester    hours;  B.  Counterpoint semester    hours; 

C.  Composition semester  hours;  D.  History  of  music se- 
mester hours;  E.  Form  and  analysis semester  hours;  F.  Music  appre- 
ciation  semester  hours;  G.  Solfeggio  (sight  reading) semester 

hours;  H.  Ear  training semester  hours;  I.  Public  school  methods 

semester  hours;  J.  Applied  music  (performance  in  piazio,  organ, 

,   voice,  violin,  or  other  instruments) semester  hours;  K 

semester  hours. 
10 
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4.  Of  the  total  semester  hours  (state  number )  required  for  B.  A.,  or  B.  S., 

of  Ph.  B.  degree,  what  is  the  maximum  Dumber  of  semester  hours  that  may  be  coimted 
in  music? j 

5.  What  recognition,  in  addition  to  the  degrees  mentioned  above,  ia  given  to  music 

in  the  form  of  degrees,  diplomas,  certificates,  etc.? , 

Remarks ^ 

Signature Title 


SECTION  I.  GENERAL  TABULATION. 

A.  DATA  REGARDING  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Number  of  institutions  to  which  questionnaire  was  sent  (not  including 

junior  collies) 585 

2.  Numbex  of  replies  received  (not  including  junior  colleges) 419 

B.  DATA  REGARDING  ENTRANCE  CREDITS  (COMPILED  FROM  419  REPLIES). 

3.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  1  unit  of  entrance  credit  (of  required  15  or 

16  units) 81 

4.  Nimiber  of  colleges  which  allow  2  or  more  units  of  entrance  credit 113 

5.  Total  number  of  collies  which  allow  entrance  credit  in  music 194 

6.  Number  of  colleges  allowing  credit  in  theor>'  (harmony,  counterpoint,  etc.)-  -  190 

7.  Number  of  colleges  allowing  credit  in  appreciation  (history,  form,  etc.) 154 

8.  Number  of  colleges  allowing  credit  in  applied  music  Cpiano,  violin,  etc.)  -  -  -  76 

9.  Number  of  colleges  allovdng  credit  for  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  etc.) 38 

C.  DATA  REGARDING  COLLEGE  CREDITS  (COMPILED  FROM  419  REPLIES). 

10.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  no  music  credits 187 

11.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  from  3  to  6  hours  credit 36 

12.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  from  7  to  20  hours  credit 109 

13.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  more  than  20  hours  credit 87 

14.  Total  number  of  colleges  which  allow  credit  in  music 232 

15.  Number  of  colleges  which  allow  credit  for  applied  music 112 

16.  Number  of  colleges  which  confer  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac 77 

17.  Number  of  colleges  which  grant  special  certificates  or  diplomas  in  music. . .  126 

18.  Number  of  collies  which  grant  diplomas  or  certificates  in  public  school 

music 36 

D.  DATA  REGARDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

19.  Number  of  junior  colleges  to  which  questionnaire  was  sent 38 

20.  Number  of  replies  received  from  junior  colleges 16 

E.  DATA  REGARDING  COLLEGES  FOR  SPECUL  SUBJECTS. 

Among  the  institutions  from  which  no  replies  were  received  are  the  following: 
Religious  institutions  for  men,  16;  religious  institutions  for  women,  5;  coeducational 
religious  institutions,  7;  agricultural  and  mechanical,  5;  technical,  industrial,  and 
polytechnical  schools,  3;  forestry  and  mining  schools,  2;  military'  schools,  5.  A  total 
of  43. 

It  is  probable  that  no  music  credits  are  offered  in  the  foregoing  schools  because 
replies  were  received  from  the  following  institutions  stating  that  music  received  no 
recognition.  Religious  institutions  for  men,  27;  religious  institutions  for  women,  1; 
coeducational  religious  institutions,  1;  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  engineering.  7; 
technical,  polytechnical,  applied  science  schools,  7;  mining  schools,  4.    A  total  of  47. 
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12  PRESENT  STATUS   OF   MUSIC  INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foUovsing  institutions  of  a  similar  character  offer  some  recog- 
nition to  music:  Religious  institutions  for  men,  10;  religious  institutions'for  women,  1; 
coeducational  religious  institutions,  3;  agricultural  and  mechanical,  9;  technical, 
polytechnical,  and  industrial,  10.     A  total  of  33. 

SECTION  11.    TABULATION  BY  STATES. 
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SECTION  in.    TABULATION  BY  INSTITUTIONS. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabcmia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auhttm. — Three  unite  entrance  credit  allowed.  No 
specification  as  to  what  kind  of  work  is  accepted.  No  courses  in  n^usic  offered,  and 
no  credit  given  toward  the  degree 

Southern  University,  Birmingham. — No  entrance  credit  allowed,  and  no  college  credit 
given  toward  the  degree. 

Howard  College,  Birmingham. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  piano,  voice,  \iolin. 
A  maximum  of  4  hours  credit  allowed  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  carrying 
credit  including  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  histoiy,  form  and  analysis, 
and  applied  music. 

Judson  College,  Marion. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based  upon 
work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin. 
A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Spring  Ilill  College,  Spring  Hill. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
college  credit  given  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

University  of  Alabama,  University. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum 
of  4  hours  out  of  120  allowed  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  this  credit  being  given 
for  work  in  applied  music  only. 

Monterville  College,  Montcrvillc. — A  certain  amount  of  entrance  credit  given  for 
work  in  music,  but  the  amount  does  not  seem  to  be  fixed.  Credit  for  courses  in  har- 
mony, history,  form,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  and  applied 
music  counts  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  but  the  maximum  amount  is  not  stated. 
A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed ;  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counter- 
point, appreciation,  history,  form,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  College  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work  in  harmony,  history,  appreciation,  and 
band.  In  addition,  credit  in  music  from  other  institutions  is  also  accepted  toward 
the  degree,  there  being  no  fixed  limit  of  hours. 

ARKANSAS. 

Henderson-Brown  College,  Arkadelphia. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  methods.  Diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed.  A  maximum  of  2 
hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  work  in  music  historj'. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College,  ClarksvilU. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
this  credit  being  given  for  work  in  applied  music  only.  A  maximum  of  18  hours  out 
of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  these  also  to  be  based  upon  applied 
music  only. 
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Central  Collegt,  Conway. — No  entrance  credit  allowed.  A  maximum  of  12  hours 
out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
harmony  and  history.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music,  aad  the  Mus.  B.  degree  is  conferred. 

Hendrix  College,  Conway. — No  entrance  credit  allowed,  and  no  college  credit  giv^en 
toward  the  degree. 

Orescent  College  (Junior  College),  Eureka  Springs. — Fours  units  of  entrance  credit 
allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight- 
singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  voilin, 
chorus.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  junior  college  diploma, 
the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition, 
history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methode,  applied  mu^ic. 

University  of  ArJcansas,  Fayetleville . — No  entrance  credit  allowed  except  when  the 
ertudent  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  certificate  in  music.  A  maximum  of  4  hours 
out  of  134  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  coiurses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  history,  and  applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certificates 
are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

CALIFOHNIA. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  there 
being  no  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  offered.  College  credit  toward  the 
degree  is  given,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hours  that  may  be  so  applied. 

Pomona  College,  Clareniont. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin.  Applied  music 
accepted  only  when  accompanied  by  theory.  A  maximum  of  41  hours  out  of  126 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  eight- 
singing,  ear-training,  applied  music,  orchestration.  These  and  certiun  other  require- 
ments entitle  the  student  to  a  State  teacher's  certificate. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  w^k  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciati<m,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin.  No  college  credit  is  given 
toward  the  degree. 

University  of  SoiUhem  California,  Los  Angeles. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit 
allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  si^t- 
singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form.  A  maximum  of  15 
hours. (plus  harmony)  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-tiaining,  methods,  applied  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Mills  College,  Mills  College. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  there  being 
no  specification  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  offered.  A  maximum  of  45  hours  out 
of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  not  being  specified. 
A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courpesin  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

St.  Mary^s  College,  Oakland. — No  entrance  credit  allowed,  and  no  college  credit 
given  toward  the  degree. 

Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena. — A  certain  amount  of  music  accepted  as 
entrance  credit,  the  amount  not  being  specified.  No  college  courses  in  music  are 
offered  and  no  credit  is  given  toward  the  degree. 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  there 
being  no  limit  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  accepted.  College  credit  is  offered  for 
work  in  the  following  subjects:    Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history-,  form 
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And  analyaifl,  sight-aiDging,  ear-training,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  degree.    The  degree  of  Mu».  B.  is  conferred. 

College  oj'  the  Pacific,  San  Jose. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  to  be 
preferably  in  theor>'.  A  maximum  of  39  houra  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods, 
applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  in  public-school  music  are  also  awarded 
upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for 
Vfotk  in  harmony,  rudiments,  appreciation,  piano,  violin,  band,  sight-singing, 
counterpdint,  history,  voice,  orchestra.    No  credit  toward  the  d^ree. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univernty,  Stanford  University. — From  two  to  four  units 
of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects: 
Harmony,  sight-singing,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin 
and  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  A  maximum  of  12  hours 
out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  d^^ee,  the  courses  not  being 
specified  except  that  credit  is  given  for  choir  work. 

'  Whittier  College,  Whittier. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  count^point,  appreciation, 
history,  form,  piano,  voice,  voilin,  and  other  instruments.  No  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. — No  entrance  credit  allowed,  but  a  maximum  of 
20  hours  out  of  122  may  be  counted  toi*'ard  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  coimterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. — No  entrance  credit  allowed,  but  a  maximum 
of  20  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  not  being 
specified.  A  diploma  in  music  and  a  certificate  in  public-school  music  are  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
Fine  Arts  is  also  conferred. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collifts. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
the  coiu'ses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  5  hours  out  of  160  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  not  being  specified.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  conferred. 

State  School  of  Mines,  Golden. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Colorado  ^tate  Teachers  College,  Greeley. — Entrance  credit  is  allowed  in  any  amount 
that  an  accredited  high  school  has  recognized  in  granting  the  high-school  diploma. 
A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  192  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
no  specific  courses  being  mentioned.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form .  College  credi t  toward  the  bachelor's  degree 
is  offered  for  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  counterp>oint,  composition, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  no  specific  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  having  been 
set.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park, — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  bachelor's  degree. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  harmony.     No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 
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Vale  University  {School  of  J/unc),  New  Haven. — Entrance  credit  allowed  in  the 
following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  counterpoint,  history,  piano,  voice, 
violin,  the  maximum  amount  not  being  stated.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear- 
training,  methods,  applied  music,  instrumentation.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
theory  is  also  awarded  for  a  three-year  course.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred  at 
the  end  of  a  five-year  course. 

Connecticvt  College  for  Women,  Xew  London. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  appreciation,  piano, 
voice,  violin.  Credit  in  practical  music  is  not  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  theory. 
Credit  for  work  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  comix)aition,  instrumentation,  histor>', 
form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  and  applied 
music  is  also  granted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  those  majoring  in  music  being  able 
to  take  approximately  one-half  of  their  entire  course  in  music.     (B.  S.  degree.) 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Storrs. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  college  credit. 

DELAWARE. 

Delatvare  College^  Neivark. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  college  credit. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

Georgetown  University,  WasMfu^ton. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  harmony  and  appreciation.  No  courses  in  music  are  offered, 
but  credit  is  given  to  those  coming  from  other  institutions  to  the  extent  of  '*one  credit 
in  harmony  and  one  credit  in  an  elective  branch." 

George  Washington  University,  Washington. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony*  sight-singing,  rudi- 
ments, counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  \'iolin,  and  other 
instruments.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  compo- 
sition, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training. 

Howard  University  {Colored),  Washington. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no 
college  credit.  A  letter  written  August  7,  1918,  states  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration but  has  not  been  worked  out. 

St.  John's  College,  Washingto7i. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  college  credit. 

FLORIDA. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. — No  entrance  credit,  and  no  college  credit. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee. — No  entrance  credit.  College  credit 
is  given  for  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  applied  music,  the  maximum  number  of  hours  not  being 
Htated.  Certificates  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
^<pecified  courses  in  music. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  4 
hours  in  harmony  and  history  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  A 
diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

GEORGIA. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athe7is. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  college  credit. 

Atlanta  University  {Colored),  Atlanta. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  college 
credit. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology^  Atlanta. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  college 
credit. 
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Cox  College  and  Conservatory,  College  Park. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudi- 
ments, form,  piano,  voice,  violin.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  6  of  these  hours  being  in  harmony.  Certificates  and  diplomas 
are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  piano,  or  pipe  organ.  Credit  is  given  upon  examina- 
tion only.  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  appreciation, 
applied  music.  A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  in  music. 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth.— Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Rudiments,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin. 
A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  d^ree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
methods.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Breyiau  College,  Gainesville. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  piano,  voice, 
violin.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, history,  form  and  analysis,  methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Southern  Female  College y  Lagrange. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  appreciation.  A  maximum 
of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony  and  history.  A  normal  certificate  is  awarded  for  a 
2-year  course,  a  certificate  for  a  3-year  course,  and  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  4-year  course. 

Mercer  University,  Macon. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out 
of  136  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  credit  being  given  for  harmony 
history,  theory,  and  glee  club.    The  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  is  also  conferred. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon. — ^No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  12 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
harmony,  history,  and  methods.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Emory  College,  Oxford. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  cre<lit  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Shorter  College^  Rome. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon 
work  done  in  the  foll4?wing  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint, 
appreciation,  history,  form.  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, composition,  history,  appreciation,  form  and  analysis.  A  music  diploma 
is  awarded  for  120  hours  of  work  in  practical  music,  theory,  and  certain  academic 
subjects. 

Clark  University  {Colored),  South  Atlanta. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

HONOLULU. 

College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  college  credit. 
54107^—21 3 
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IDAHO. 

College  of  Idaho ^  Caldwell. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified .  A  maximum  of  32  houre  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  the  courses  not  being  specified. 

ILUNOIS. 

Illinms  Wesleyan  University^  Bloomington. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony  and  history.  A  maximum  of  4  hours  out  of  124 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  not  being  specified.  Teach- 
ers' certificates  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  in  music. 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Carthnge  College,  Carthage. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  appreciation, 
history,  piano,  voice.  A  maximum  of  10  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony  and  history.  A  certificate  is  also 
awarded  for  the  completion  of  a  3-year  course  which  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
academic  work. 

De  Paid  University,  Chicago. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint, 
appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  other  instruments.  A  maximum 
of  10  hours  out  of  130  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and 
analysis,  appreciation,  sight-ainging,  ear- training,  methods,  applied  music. 

Leuns  Instilutey  Chicago. — One-half  unit  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.     No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Loyola  University,  Chicago. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  credit  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.-— A  maximum  of  5  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
although  in  actual  practice  no  more  than  2i  units  have  ever  been  given.  The  courses 
are  not  specified.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree  although  the  university  offers  no  work  in  music  except  a  course  in 
methods.  Full  credit  is  given  for  work  in  music  done  in  other  institutions,  however, 
provided  the  work  in  applied  music  is  properly  balanced  by  double  the  amount  in 
theory,  history,  etc. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not  being 
specified.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  coiu-ses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  appreciation, 
methods. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston.—Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  eight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  apprecia- 
tion, history,  form.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear- training,  methods. 

Evnng  College,  Emng. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not  being 
specified.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  apprecia- 
tion, sight-singing,  ear-training.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of 
certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Krwx  College,  Galeshurg. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  given.  A  maximum  of  8 
hours  in  harmony  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.    A  diploma  is  also 
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awarded  for  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus. 
B.  is  conferred. 

Lombard  College^  Galesbnrg. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  bapod 
upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-sino^g,  counterpoint,  and  history.  A  maximum  of  30 
hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and 
analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-trainijDg,  methods,  applied  music,  canon  and 
fugue.  Certificates  in  piano,  vocal  art,  and  public-school  music  are  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

MofUicello  Seminary  { Junior  College)^  Godfrey. — One  luiit  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
this  to  consist  of  a  combination  of  applied  music  and  theory.  Credit  in  harmony  and 
history  of  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  junior  college  diploma,  the  amount  not 
being  specified. 

GreenvUU  College,  Greenville. — Two  unite  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  in  harmony  and  applied  music  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the^e  to  be 
based  upon  work  In  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  A 
maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  126  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
couises  offered  including  the  following:  Hannony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
appreciation.  A  teachers*  certificate  and  a  conservatory  diploma  are  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Illinois  Woman^s  College,  Jacksonville. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  methods,  applied  music.  Certificates  and  diplomas  in 
music  and  in  public-school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. — Consideration  is  given  to  music  as  an  entrance 
subject  but  no  specified  amount  of  credit  is  given.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  allowed  in  music,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  histor>%  appreciation,  applied  music. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  appreciation, 
history,  and  form.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  ear-training,  methods.  Diplomas  and  certificates  in 
voice,  piano,  and  public-echool  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth, — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed.  A  maximum 
of  10  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form,  and  interpretation.  A  diploma  is 
also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Frances  Shinier  School  {Junior  College),  Mount  Carroll. — Three  units  of  entrance 
credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  piano,  voice,  vioUn.  A  maxi- 
mum of  12  hours  in  harmony  and  history  of  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  junior 
college  diploma.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  in  music. 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  history,  piano,  voice.  Credit 
in  hannony,  counterpoint,  history  of  music,  form  and  analysLs  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  maximum  number  of  hours  not  being  specified.     Diplomas 
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and  certificates  in  music  and  a  certificate  in  public-echool  music  are  also  awarded  upon 
the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  InMitute,  Peoria. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the 
courses  not  being  specified.  No  college  credit  given  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  applied  music.  Credit 
in  applied  music  is  given  only  after  the  completion  of  2  years  of  theory.  A  diploma  is 
awarded  for  a  four-year  course  in  music,  and  a  certificate  for  a  three-year  course. 

Augusiana  College  and  Theological  Seminary ^  Rock  Island. — One  unit  of  entrance 
credit  allowed,  the  courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  120 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  follow- 
ing: Harmony,  history,  appreciation,  methods,  applied  music,  ensemble  music. 

Shurthff  College^  Upper  Alton. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  12 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  liistory,  appreciation,  ear-training.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  being 
based  upon  work  in  theory  only.  Two  additional  units  in  applied  music  (four  in 
all)  are  accepted  by  the  School  of  Music.  Credit  toward  the  degree  is  given  for  work 
in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  apprecia- 
tion, applied  music,  the  maximum  amount  not  being  stated.  The  degree  of  Mus. 
B.  is  conferred  by  the  School  of  Music. 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  general,  but  exceptions 
are  made  in  individual  cases.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  130  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history.  A  certificate  in  music  is  also  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. — Five  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods, 
opera,  oratorio,  chorus,  orchestra,  symphonies,  modern  composers.  A  certificate  is 
also  awarded  for  courses  in  applied  music,  and  for  a  course  in  public  school  music. 

St.  Joseph* s  College  {Junior  College),  CoUegcvillc. — No  entrance  credit  in  music 
given,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Wabash  College,  Crauifordsrille. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  given,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history*,  and  chorus.  A  maximum 
of  18  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  appreciation,  methods.  A 
diploma  in  music  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in 
music. 

Concordia  College  {Junior  College),  Fort  Wayne. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  in  general,  but  exceptions 
are  made  in  the  case  of  individual  students.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  124  may 
be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  coiu^es  offered  including  the  following: 
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Harmony,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Goshen  College y  Goshen. — Entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  work  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, sight-singing,  history,  and  form,  the  niunber  of  units  not  being  specified.  A 
maximum  of  18  hours,  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Hannony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  and 
sight-singing.  Diplomas  and  teachers'  certificates,  as  well  as  a  certificate  in  public 
school  music,  are  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

De  Pauw  University  (School  of  iftmc),  Greencastle, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit 
allowed,  the  courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  124  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis.  A  certificate  in  public  school 
music  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  a  two-year  course.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  conferred. 

Hanover  College^  Hanover, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  form  and  analysis,  applied  music.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon 
the    completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

BtUler  College,  Indianapolis. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony  and  history  of  music  only. 

Purdue  Universityy  Lafayette. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  chorus 
work.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree, the  courses  offered  including  harmony  and  history  of  music  only.  Certificates 
and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in 
miisic. 

St.  Marges  College,  Notre  Darne. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  except  in  the  case  of 
music  students,  and  no  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  except  in  the  case  of 
students  working  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  B. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  al- 
lowed, the  courses  not  being  specified.     No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland  City. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  courses  in 
harmony  and  methods  of  public  school  music  are  credited  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Diplomas  in  piano  and  voice  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  music. 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary,  St.  Meinrad. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute. — One-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
the  courses  not  being  specified.     No  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Vincenncs  University,  Vincennes. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin.  No  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  but  diplomas  and  teachers'  certificates  are  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

IOWA. 

lova  State  College  of  Agnculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames. — Two   units  of   en- 
.  trance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not  being  specified.    A  maximum  of  8  hours  in 
harmony  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  appreciation,  and  history.    A 
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maximum  of  28|  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor *9  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  foUowing:  Harmony,  histor>%  form  and  analysis^  sight* 
singing,  methods. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  harmony  and  voice.  A  maximum  of  44  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony,  counterpoint, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  methods,  and  applied  music.  (  ertihcates  of  proficiency 
in  practical  music  and  in  public  school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

WGo^hiJirg  College,  Clintan, — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
barfielor's  degree. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moiiie». — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  theee  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history, 
form.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, hist(»y,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,, 
applied  music.  A  certificate  in  public  school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  certain  specified  courses.    The  degree  of  Mus,  B.  is  conferred. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-mnging,  rudiments,  history.  A  maximum  of  30 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony ,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  methods,  and  applied  music. 

Duhuque  College,  Dubuque. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  appreciation,  and  choriB.  A  maxi- 
mum of  30  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  includii^  the  following:  Harmony,  count^point,  composition,  history,  form 
and  analysis,  sight-singing,  methods,  and  applied  music.  A  diploma  in  violin  is 
also  awarded  upon  the  completion  ol  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmcmy,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis.  Soloists'  diplomas  as  well  as  certifi- 
cates in  public  school  music  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  of  study.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  32  hours 
out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelw's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis^ 
appreciation,  and  applied  music.  A  diploma  in  music  and  a  certificate  in  public 
school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Simpson  College,  Inditinola. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  26 
hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degrees  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  history,  and  appreciation. 

State  University  of  Iowa f  Iowa  City. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  on  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint,  appreciation, 
history.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor*8 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimterpoint,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  miifiic.  The  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls.—Oae  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  apiireciation,  history,  and  chorus.  A  maximum 
of  1 8  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
in<'luding  harmony,  counter])oint,  history,  and  applied  music,  (^certificates  and 
diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 
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Iowa  Whieyan  ColUgf,  Mount  PifownL — No  entmuiH*  rrtniit  in  mueic  allowmi. 
A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  Uie  l>a4  helor's  di^ree,  U\«> 
courses  offered  including  harmony  and  histor\-  of  music  only.  A  i^rtilicate  i»  alw 
awarded  upon  the  completion  of  cextain  specified  coure>i^  in  music.  The  degnv  of 
Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Cornell  College,  Moinil  lemon. — One  unit  of  entrance  < redit  allowed,  the  cour8i>* 
not  b^ng  specified.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  out  of  124  may  l>e  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  off(^^  including  harmony.  counten>oint,  history,  atul 
applied  music.  Diplomas  in  piano,  voice,  etc.,  as  well  as  certificate's  in  public  st  hool 
music  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certtun  s}Hvified  cour^v":  in  musi<\ 

Penn  College,  Ostnloosa, — No  regulation  concerning  entrance  credits  in  music,  but 
probably  one  unit  would  be  taken  for  work  in  harmony.  A  maximum  of  ti  hours  out 
of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  tlie  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  history,  siglit-singing,  ear-training,  and  a])plied  music 
A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courst^s  in  music. 

Central  University  of  lou^a*  Pella, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  muai<' 
for  work  done  in  harmony  and  history.    No  credit  toward  U\e  biu'helor's  degret*. 

Momingtide  College,  Sioux  City, — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  10 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  work  iu  theory  only. 
A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  spe<ified  courstHJ  iu  musii\ 

Butna  Vista  College,  Stomi  Lake. — One*  luiit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  tliis  to  Ihj 
based  on  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  and  piano.  If  practical  music  is  offered  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  theory.  No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
d^ree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

SL  Ainbrose  College,  Davenport, — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 

the  badielor's  degree. 

KANSAS. 

Midland  College,  Atchison, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  bo  buecil 
upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  appreciation,  piano,  voice,  violin. 
A  maximtim  of  6  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  dogre<^  The 
cotirses  offered  include  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  a))plied 
music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  ui>on  the  completion  of  cortuin 
special  courses  in  music. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  cnHlit 
toward  the  degree. 

Baker  University,  Baldtvin  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  Ikj 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments  of 
music,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form.  A  maximum  of  21  liours  out  of  120 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  follow- 
ing: Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  methods.  A  cer- 
tificate is  awarded  for  90  hours  of  work  and  a  certificate  in  publir*  school  music  is  also 
given  upon  the  completion  of  certain  special  coiu-ses.  The  degree  of  Mtis.  B.  is 
conferred. 

The  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courm^s 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  Uio 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  <-ounterpoinL, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing  and  ear-training,  metluMls, 
applied  music.  Certificates  in  piano,  voice,  and  public  8<^hool  music  are  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  dcgriHj  of  Mum.  B. 
is  conferred. 

Kansas  City  University,  Kansas  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  cre<lit  in  music  allowed, 
the  courses  not  being  specified.  Credit  toward  the  bar  helor's  degrw  in  given  for  work 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  music  history,  the  amount  not  lx;ing  spcrified. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, — CJne  unit  of  entranre  credit  in  mmu-  allowed, 
the  cotirsee  not  being  specified.    A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  120  may  bo  counted 
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maximum  of  28}  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor^s  degree,  the 
couTBes  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  form  and  analysis*  si^t* 
singing,  methods. 

Coe  Coilege,  Cedar  Rapids, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  baaed 
upon  work  in  harmony  and  voice.  A  maximum  of  44  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony,  counterpoint, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  methods*  and  applied  music.  Certificates  of  proficiency 
in  practical  music  and  in  public  school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completk>n 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  d^ree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conf^red. 

Wartbv^g  ColUge,  CHntwi. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Des  Moines  ColUge^  Dt^  Moities. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history, 
form.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, histCHT',  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods, 
applied  music.  A  certificate  in  public  school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  certain  specified  courses.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Drake  University y  Des  Moines, — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  history'.  A  maximum  of  30 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelw's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony ,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  methods,  and  applied  music. 

Dubuque  College,  Duhuque. — Two  unita  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  appreciation,  and  chorus.  A  maxi- 
mum of  30  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form 
and  analysis,  sight-singing,  methods,  and  applied  music.  A  diploma  in  \dolio  is 
also  awarded  upon  the  completion  ol  certain  specified  coiurses  in  music. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachdor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis.  Soloists'  diplomas  as  well  as  c^tifi- 
cates  in  public  school  music  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  of  study.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  32  hours 
out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelw's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis^ 
appreciation,  and  applied  music.  A  diploma  in  music  and  a  certificate  in  public 
sdiool  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola, — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  26 
hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  history,  and  appreciation. 

State  Umversity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to 
be  baaed  on  work  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  rudimenta,  counterpoint,  appreciatioQ, 
history.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimter]>oint,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  The  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Ellsworih  College,  loua  Falls, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upcm  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  ap])reciation,  history,  and  chorus.  A  maximiiim 
of  18  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  counter|>oint,  history,  and  applied  music.  Certificates  and 
diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 
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Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  PleasanL — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed. 
A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  harmony  and  history  of  music  only.  A  certificate  is  also 
awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of 
Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Cornell  College ^  Mmmt  Vernon. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  26  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  and 
applied  music.  Diplomas  in  piano,  voice,  etc.,  as  well  as  certificates  in  public  school 
music  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Penn  College^  Oshaloosa, — No  regulation  concerning  entrance  credits  in  music,  but 
probably  one  unit  would  be  taken  for  work  in  harmony.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out 
of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  history,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  and  applied  music. 
A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music 
for  work  done  in  harmony  and  history.    No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Mormngride  College,  Sioux  City. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  10 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  work  in  theory  only. 
A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake, — One*  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be 
based  on  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  and  piano.  If  practical  music  is  offered  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  theory.  No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

St,  Ambrose  College,  Davenport, — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

KANSAS. 

Midland  College,  Atchison, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  appreciation,  piano,  voice,  violin. 
A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
courses  offered  include  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  applied 
music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
special  courses  in  music. 

St,  Benedict's  College,  Atchison, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  si^t-singing,  rudiments  of 
music,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form.  A  maximum  of  21  hours  out  of  120 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  follow- 
ing: Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  methods.  A  cer- 
tificate is  awarded  for  90  hours  of  work  and  a  certificate  in  public  school  music  is  also 
given  upon  the  completion  of  certain  special  courses.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is 
conferred. 

The  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  the  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing  and  ear-training,  methods, 
appUed  music.  Certificates  in  piano,  voice,  and  public  school  music  are  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  conferred. 

Kansas  City  University,  Kansas  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed, 
the  courses  not  being  specified.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  music  history,  the  amount  not  being  specified. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed, 
the  courses  not  being  specified.    A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
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toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  instrumentation,  appreciation,  development  of  music. 
Teachers'  certificates  and  artists'  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Bethany  College,  Liivdsborg. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra, 
band.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  canon  and  fugue.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

McPfierson  College,  McPherson. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  m  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  applied  music, 

Kansas  Staie  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music, 
allowed,  courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  40  hours  out  of  130  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  ear- 
training,  methods,  applied  music,  harmonics.  Certificates  in  music  and  in  public- 
school  music  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

Ottawa  UniversiXy,  Ottawa. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  coiu^ee 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  sight-singing,  applied  music.  A  certificate  is  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  conferred. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Marys. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Kansas  Wesley  an  University,  Salina. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  th  e  following  subjects :  Harmony,  sight-singing,  counter- 
point, history,  piano,  voice.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music. 

Washburn  College,  TopeJca. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  appUed  music.  A  diploma  is  also 
awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of 
Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Friends  University,  Wichita. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  courses  not  being 
specified.     No  college  credit  toward  the  degree. 

SouXhwestem  College,  WinJUld. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  the 
courses  not  being  specified .  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  appreciation.  A  diploma  and  certificate  are  also  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  conferred. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bcrca  College,  Berea. — No  entrance  rredit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit  toward 
tlie  degree. 

Ogden  College^  Bowling  Green. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 
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Central  College,  Danville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Georgetotvn  College,  Georgetown. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed.  A  maxi- 
mum of  18  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form 
and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  A 
diploma  in  piano  and  a  certificate  in  voice  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of 
certain  specified  coursee. 

Hamilton  College  (Junior  College),  Lexington. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Saifre  College,  Lexington. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  d^;ree,  but  a  diploma  in  piano  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed, 
the  courses  not  being  specified.  No  college  credit  given  previous  to  1918,  but  courses 
in  music  to  be  introduced  in  the  college  year  1918-19. 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisv^ille. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  allowed,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  rudiments,  counterpoint.  A  maximum  of  24 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  history,  sight-singing,  glee  club. 

Bethel  College,  Russellville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allow^,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan,  Winchester. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no 
credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

LOUISUNA. 

Louis^/ma  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music 
are  allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  foUowing  subjects:  Harmony,  rudi- 
ments, counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  piano.  A  maximum  of  40  hours  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation, 
applied  music. 

Newcomb  College  for  Women  (Tulane  University),  New  Orleans. — ^Two  imits  of  en- 
trance credit  in  music  are  allowed,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following: 
Harmony,  appreciation,  piano.  A  maximum  of  70  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor*8  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  methods,  applied  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred.  (Credit  in  music  is  allowed  in  Tulane  University 
only  in  the  case  of  students  in  Newcomb  College  for  Women.) 

Louisiana  College,  Pineville. — Entrance  credit  in  music  is  accepted  from  accredited 
high  schools  in  Louisiana  to  any  amount  that  the  high  school  has  accepted  toward  its 
diploma.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  1271  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimterpoint,  com- 
position, history.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

MAINE. 

Bowdmn  College,  Brunstoick. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music  are  allowed, 
coursee  not  being  specified.    A  maximum  of  6  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  d^jee,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:    Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  appreciation. 
54107**— 21 4 
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Bates  College,  Lfvnston. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit  may 
be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music  are  allowed,  the 
Bubjects  not  being  specified  except  that  credit  is  not  given  for  private  lessons  under 
outside  teachers.  Courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  and  conducting 
are  offered  and  are  credited  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  amoimt  of  credit  not 
being  specified. 

Van  Buren  College,  Van  Buren. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no 
credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Colby  College,  Waterville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  but  a  maximum 
of  6  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  coiu^es  not  being  specified. 

MARYLAND. 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis.— ^o  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no  credit 
in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no  credit  in 
music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  music  courses  offered,  but  credit  is  given  for  work  done  in  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory. 

Morgan  Colle^  (Colored),  Baltimore. — Entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  work  in  har- 
mony, sight-singing,  rudiments,  chorus,  glee  club,  the  amount  not  being  specified 
clearly.  Credit  toward  the  degree  is  also  given  for  advanced  work  in  music,  but  no 
definite  plan  has  been  worked  out.  In  one  case  one-foiuih  of  the  entire  amount  re- 
quired for  graduation  was  allowed  in  music. 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College,  Baltimore. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and 
no  music  courses  offered,  and  no  credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 


Washington  College,  Chestertown. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no 
credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Maryland  State  College,  College  Park.— No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and 
no  credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  ordinarily 
allowed,  but  in  exceptional  cases  one  unit  of  instrumental  music  is  accepted.  No 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  allowed. 

Hood  College,  Frederick. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  but  a  maximum 
of  12  hoiu^  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  courses 
offered  include  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing 
ear-training,  methods.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
courses  in  music  together  with  48  hoiu^  of  academic  work. 

Maryland  College  for  Women,  Liithennlle. — ^No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree;  but  teachers'  certificates  in  music  are 
awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  courses.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B. 
is  also  conferred. 

Blue  Ridge  College,  New  Windsor. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no 
credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  but  a  certificate  in 
music  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  College,  Amlierst. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony.  A  maximimi  of  18  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
coimterpoint,  composition,  history  and  appreciation,  form  and  analysis,  choral  and 
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orchestral  ensemble.  Choral  and  orchestral  ensemble  is  required  of  all  students 
electing  any  of  the  music  courses  for  graduation. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ^  Amherst. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed, 
but  two  semester  hours  in  music  history  are  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Boston  College,  Boston. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit  in 
music  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  d^;ree. 

Boston  University,  Boston. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music  are  allowed, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony  and  counterpoint.  A  maxi- 
mum of  22  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  composition,  appreciation,  ear-training,  methods. 
A  certificate  in  public  school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music. 

Simmons  College,  Boston. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Flarvard  University ,  Cambridge. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  though  a 
maximum  of  15  hoiuB  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form 
and  analysis,  appreciation. 

Massachusetts  InstituXe  of  Technology,  Cambridge, — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is 
allowed,  and  no  credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  6i  courses  out  of  17i  courses  required  for  graduation  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree.  The  courses  offered  in  music  include  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  instrumentation.  Music  has  the 
same  recognition  that  other  subjects  have. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  rudiments,  piano,  voice, 
violin.  If  practical  music  is  offered  it  must  be  combined  with  theory.  Certain 
courses  in  music  are  also  given  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Wheaton  College,  Norton. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  but  a  maximum  of 
16  hoius  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  applied 
music. 

Mount  Hohfohe  College,  SovXh  Hadley. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  after 
September,  1918,  but  a  maximum  of  29  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
comp>osition  and  form,  histor>%  appreciation,  methods,  applied  music. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  piano, 
voice,  violin,  other  instruments.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  this  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  harmony.  A  maximum  of  30  out  of  118  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing, 
ear-training.  A  certificate  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  in 
music. 

Williams  College,  Williamstovm. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward- the  bachelor  s  degree. 

Clark  University,  Worcester. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Clark  College,  Worcester. — In  general  no  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  the 
college  accepts  any  subjects  counted  by  standard  high  schools  toward  graduation; 
no  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 
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Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor  s  degree. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  mufiic} 
and  no  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  Courses 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  history  are  credited  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 
The  maximum  number  of  hours  is  not  indicated.  Certificates  in  piano  and  public- 
Bchcfol  music  are  also  awarded.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. — Music  credits  are  accepted  from  accredited 
high  schools,  neither  the  amount  nor  the  kind  of  work  being  specified.  ,  Courses  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  cpmposition,  historv,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  applied 
music  are  accepted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  amount  not  being  definitely 
indicated.    Music  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  atid  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a 
maximum  of  14  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses 
not  1)eing  specified. 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  except  by  special  action 
of  the  registrar  or  faculty.  A  maximum  of  16  out  of  124  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point. hi8tor>%  sight-singing,  methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  in 
piano,  voice,  violin  and  public  school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of 
certain  specified  coiUBes. 

Hope  College,  Holland. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  10  out  of 
120  hours  may  he  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  122  may  be  counted  toward  the  bache- 
lor's degree  for  work  in  harmony  and  history  of  music.  No  music  courses  are  offered, 
but  credit  is  given  for  work  in  other  schools. 

Olivet  School  of  Music,  Olivet. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  rudiments,  history,  piano, 
voice,  \dolin,  other  instruments.  A  maximum  of  27  hours  out  of  126  may  l)e  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis.  Diplomas  in  music  and* 
certificates  in  public-echool  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  John's  University,  Collegeville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield. — Six  units  of  entrance  credit  in  music,  these  to  be 
based  \x\)on  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  coun- 
ter|>oint,  appreciation,  hi8tor\%  form,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  *  A  maximum 
of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
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Sndudiiig  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and 
analysis,  appreciation,  methods.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed  for  work 
in  rudiments  of  music.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, composition,  history,  applied  music.  Teachers'  certificates  and  certificates 
in  public-school  music  are  also  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  certain  specific 
courses  in  music. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  preferably  in 
theory.  A  maximum  of  12  out  of  120  hours  may  be  counted  toward  graduation, 
courses  including  harmony  and  history. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of  126  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods,  applied  music. 
The  total  credit  in  applied  music  is  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  that  earned  in  theo- 
retical music.  Diplomas  and  teachers'  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Gustamis  Adolphu^  College,  St.  Peter. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  counter- 
point, history.  A  maximum  of  5  out  of  130  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 

history,  ear- training. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Blue  Mowntain  College,  Blue  Mountain. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  courses  not  being  specified .  A  maximum  of  32  out  of  128  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
applied  music.  Certificates  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  are  also  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music.  A  maxim lun 
of  8  hours  granted  for  playing  in  the  college  band,  the  understanding  being  that  2 
hours  of  credit  are  to  be  given  for  each  year  the  student  belongs  to  the  band. 

Grenada  College,  Grenada. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  towsCrd 
bachelor's  degree,  but  courses  are  soon  to  be  introduced. 

Rust  College  (Colored),  Holly  Springs. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Meridian  College,  Meridian. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  6 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  applied  music.  The  degree  of  Mus. 
B.  is  conferred. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and 
no  cH^edit  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

MISSOURI. 

Christian  ( Junior)  College,  Columbia. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Piano,  voice,  violin,  chorus,  glee  club. 
A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  60  required  for  the  junior  college  diploma  may  be 
counted  in  music,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  appreciation,  methods.  Certificates  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Stephens  (Junior)  College,  Columbia. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed, 
courses  not  being  specified.    A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  60  required  for  the  junior 
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college  diploma  may  be  counted  in  music,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods.  A  Fine 
Arts  diploma  is  also  awarded. 

University  of  Missouri^  Columhin. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony  and  sight-singing.  A  maximum  of  28  hours 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  coimterpoint,  composition,  appreciation,  methods,  chorus, 
orchestra. 

Synodical  College  for  Girls  (Junior  College),  Fulton. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit 
allowed  in  music,  this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  sight-singing  and  rudiments.  A 
maximum  of  17  hours  out  of  the  60  required  for  the  junior  college  diploma  may  be 
counted  in  music.  The  courses  offered  include  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history.  A  diploma  in  piano  is  also  awarded.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also 
conferred. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  musie,  courses 
not  being  specified.  No  credit  may  be  counted  in  music  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

William  Woods  (Junior)  College,  Fulton. — One  imit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music  for  work  in  rudiments  of  music.  A  maximum  of  5  hours  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber required  for  the  junior  college  diploma  may  be  counted  in  music,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  History,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  chorus.  A  maximum  of  18  out  of  128  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, composition,  history,  appreciation,  ear- training,  methods,  orchestra.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Park  College,  Parkville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women  (Junior  College),  St.  Charles. — Four  units  of  entrance 
credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony, 
sight-singing,  counterpoint,  appreciation,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  A 
maximum  of  8  out  of  the  60  hours  required  for  the  junior  coUege  diploma  may  be 
counted  in  music,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods.  A  diploma  is  also 
awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degrees  of  Mus. 
B.  and  M.  M.  are  also  conferred. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. — Two  unite  of  entrance  credit  are  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.    No  credit  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Tarhio  College,  Tarhio. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
16  hours  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history-,  form  and  analysis. 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  history  and  harmony.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of 
120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  follow- 
ing: Harmony,  history,  applied  music.    A  diploma  is  also  awarded. 

MONTANA. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bozemtin. — En- 
trance credit  in  music  is  given  for  any  amount  of  work  that  may  be  allowed  toward 
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the  highH3chool  diploma  by  an  accredited  school.  A  maximum  of  3  hours  out  of  108 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  work  to  be  in  applied  music.  A 
certificate  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines^  Butte, — No  entrance  credit  in  music  is  allowed,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

State  University  of  Montana^  Missoula, — Entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  in  any 
amount  that  may  be  allowed  toward  the  high-school  diploma  by  an  accredited  school. 
A  maximum  of  27  hours  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including,  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  A  certificate  in 
public -school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  sj)ecified  courses. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

NEBRASKA. 

Union  College^  College  View. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  8 
hours  out  of  64  may  be  counted  toward  graduation.  A  diploma  in  music  is  also 
awarded. 

Doane  College,  Crete. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  \iolin,  other  instruments.  A 
maximum  of  26  hours  out  of  125  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  Certificates  and  diplomas 
are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  coiuses  in  music.  The  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. — Six  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
any  kind  of  work  being  accepted.  A  maximum  of  28  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods,  applied  music. 
Certificate  in  public-school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  rertain  specified 
courses.    The  degree  of  bachelor  of  fine  arts  is  also  awarded. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha. — One-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  foflowing:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
counterpoint,  appreciation,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instrumenta,  band.  A 
maximum  of  8  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and 
analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear- training,  methods,  applied  music. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha. — One-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified .  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  128  may  be »  ounted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree  for  courses  in  music. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University  Place. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit 
allowed  in  music,  courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  125 
may  be  counted  toward -the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  follow- 
ing: Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  ear-training. 
A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

NEVADA. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  sight -singing,  rudiments, 
form,  glee  club,  orchestra.  A  maximum  of  22  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  com- 
position, fcMm  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  chorus. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Bampshire  College,  Durham. — Credit  for  work  in  theory  is  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  entrance  requirements,  the  amount  not  being  specified.  No  courses  in  music 
are  offered  but  credit  is  given  to  students  who  have  tAken  music  courses  in  other 
colleges. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  24 
hours  out  of  122  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appre- 
ciation. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

College  oj  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony  and  appreciation.  A  maximum  of  45 
hours  out  of  126  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  in- 
cluding the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  appreciation.  Teachers' 
certificates  and  diplomas  in  public-school  music  are  also  awarded.  The  degree  of 
Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunstvick. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany.— ^o  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these  to  be  based 
upon  work  in  history  of  music  and  voice.  ^  maximum  of  14  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  chorus,  sight-singing,  methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas 
in  voice,  piano,  and  organ,  as  well  as  certificates  in  public  school  music,  are  also  awarded 
upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale.—^o  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  two 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  work  in  music  history. 

Wells  College,  Aurora. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  42 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Haxmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appre- 
ciation, ear- training.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brooklyn. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.—Ko  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Canisius  ColUge,  Buffalo. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 
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Umvernty  of  Buffalo ^  Buffalo, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  hannony,  and  appreciation  of  music.  No  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  the  d^;ree. 

St.  Lawrence  University ,  Canton, — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in 
harmony  and  history  of  music.    No  credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Elmira  College,  Elmira, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  this  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  piano,  voice,  violin.  A  maximum  of 
22  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bach^or's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  hi8tor>%  sight-singing, 
methods,  applied  music,  ear-training.  A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  d^^ree. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  tliese 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counter- 
point, appreciation,  history,  form.  Credit  is  given  toward  the  bachelor*s  degree  for 
courses  in  harmony,  appreciation,  ear-training,  and  applied  music,  the  maximum 
number  of  such  credits  not  being  stated. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  under 
certain  special  conditions,  this  to  be  based  on  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  rudi- 
ments, appreciation,  history.  Credit  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  without  limit  except  that  in  the  college  of  agriculture;  no  student  may  take 
more  than  20  hours  outside  his  own  college.  Courses  offered  include  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  ear-training,  api)lied 
music. 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  courses  not  being  specified.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  may  offer 
a  total  of  4  units  in  music.  College  credit  is  also  given  for  certain  courses  in  music, 
the  amount  not  being  specified.  The  courses  offered  include  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  ear-training, 
methods,  applied  music. 

Barnard  College,  New  York  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  for 
work  in  harmony  and  appreciation.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for 
courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  there  being 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  credit  hours  that  may  be  counted  in  music. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  but  a  maximum  of 
7  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  includr  ^  har- 
mony, history,  appreciation,  methods. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  iu  music, 
this  to  be  baaed  upon  work  in  harmony  and  appreciation.  A  maximum  of  30  hours 
out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offere<l  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history. 

Fordftam  University,  New  York  City. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit 
allowed  in  music  for  work  in  harmony.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  124  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight- 
singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York  City. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 
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New  YarJc  Univtrsity,  New  York  City. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  imisic,  but 
college  credit  is  given  tor  certain  couraes,  the  amount  not  being  specified. 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City. — Two  unita  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
for  work  in  harmony.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  may  be  elected  in  music.    (B.  S.  degree  is  conferred.) 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam. — ^No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  at  the  present,  but 
such  credit  Mill  probably  be  given  for  work  in  harmony  some  time  in  the  near  future. 
A  maximum  of  40  hours  out  of  116  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  choir,  applied  music. 

Univerdty  of  Rochester,  Rochester. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  courses  not 
being  specified.  The  music  department  of  the  college  is  just  being  organized  and 
credit  will  be  given  for  courses  in  harmony  and  history,  the  amount  not  yet  det^roined. 

St.  Bonaventure's  College,  St.  Bonaventiire. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed 
in  music,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudi- 
ments, counterpoint,  appreciation,  historj^  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instru- 
ments, orchestra,  band.  Credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for 
courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight- 
singing,  ear-training,  the  maximum  amount  not  being  stated. 

Union  University,  Schenectady. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree.  I 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these 
to  be  based  upon  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint, 
appreciation,  history,  chorus.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  124  may  be  ci^unted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  harmony  and  history. 
Degrees  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  sj)ecified  courses 
in  music. 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  courses  in  music  at 
present  offered,  but  such  work  is  contemplated  and  it  is  expected  that  eventually  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  will  be  offered  and  credited  so  that  students  may  major  in 
music. 

Umted  States  Military  Academy,  West  Paint. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  degree. 

Davidson  College ^  Davidson, — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

Guilford  College,  Guilford  College. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  8 
hours  out  of  126  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  speci- 
fied. A  certificate  in  music  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses. 

Lenoir  ColUge,  Hickory. — Entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  courses  in  music,  the  amount 
of  credit  that  will  be  accepted  not  being  stated .  The  following  subjects  are  recognized : 
Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  history,  piano,  voice,  chorus.  No  credit  is  given 
for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  in- 
cluding the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analy- 
sis, sight-singing.    Diplomas  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  and  voice  are  also  awarded. 
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St.  Aktry*8  Sdiool  (Junior  College),  Raleigh. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A 
maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  60  required  for  the  junior  college  diploma  may  be  counted 
toward  the  diploma,  courses  not  being  specified.  Certificates  and  diplomas  are  also 
awarded. 

Shaw  University  (Colored),  Raleigh. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  college 
courses  offered,  but  it  is  planned  to  give  credits  in  the  near  future. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forrest. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree . 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh. — ^No 
entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  si)ecified .  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  indicated. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  these  to  be  based  upon  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments, 
appreciation,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  Only  one  of 
these  units  may  be  in  applied  music.  Credit  is  also  given  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  such  credit  that  may  be  earned.  Certi- 
ficate of  public  school  music  is  also  awarded. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  Northern  University^  Ada. — One  and  one-half  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed 
in  music,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Rudiments,  chorus,  glee 
dub,  orchestra,  band,  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony^  coun- 
terpoint, history,  theory,  applied  music.    Diplomas  in  voice,  etc.,  are  also  awarded. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified,  A  maximum  of  10  hours  out  of  the  total  rec|uired  for 
the  degree  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  history,  theory. 

Ohio  Univ&rdty,  Athem. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  specified.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea, — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  but  the 
matter  is  under  consideration  and  one  unit  will  probably  be  given  for  class  work  in 
the  future.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
the  courses  not  being  specified. 

Blujfton  College,  Bluff  ton. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  coursea 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  church  music,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training, 
methods. 

CedarvUle  College,  Cedarville, — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  but  a  maximum 
ol  8  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted,  courses  including  harmony  and  applied  music 

St.  Xavier  Collie,  (XncLnnati. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  mu;eic,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  courses  not  being  8i>ecified.  No  credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 
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Case  ScJiool  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  but 
a  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor^s  degree, 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  apprecia- 
tion, applied  music.     Students  may  major  in  music. 

Capital  University,  Columbus: — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
12  hours  out  of  total  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being 
specified. 

Defiance  College,  Defiance. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  but  diplomas  and  certificates  are  awarded  upon 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  ia  music. 

Ohio  Wesleyaii  University,  Delairare. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  but  a 
maximum  of  18  hours  out  of  the  total  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
courses  offered  including  theory,  history,  and  applied  music. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambi^^r. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

Denison  University,  Granville, — Music  not  on  the  list  of  subjects  accepted  for 
entrance  credit,  but  might  be  taken  when  coming  from  a  school  of  recognized  standard. 
Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  given  for  the  following  courses:  Harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  physical  basis  of  music,  appre- 
ciation, no  maximum  limit  having  been  set. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to 
be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counter- 
point, history,  piano,  voice,  \iolin,  other  instruments.  A  maximujn  of  30  hours  out 
of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  methods. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens. — Entrance  credit  is  allowed  in  music,  the  amount 
not  being  stated.     No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. — Two  units  accepted  from  accredited  schools  for  work  in 
theory,  appreciation,  or  applied  music,  A  maximum  of  36  hours  out  of  120  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Har- 
mony, counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods, 
applied  music.  Teachers'  certificates  and  certificates  in  public-school  music  are 
also  awarded.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  21  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  chorus.  A  diploma  in  public-school  music  is  also  awarded  upon 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Oxford. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  7 J  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear-training, 
applied  music.  Teachers'  certificates  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

The  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
but  a  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  ear-training,  applied  music.  A  certificate 
is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  coiurses  in  music. 
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Lake  Erie  College^  Paineaville. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  this  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Harmony,  rudiments,  piano,  voice, 
violin.  A  maximum  of  41  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, Mstory,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  methods,  applied 
music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Wittenberg  College^  Springfield. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree  at  present,  but  such  credit  is  to  be  offered  in  the  near 
futiu-e. 

Heidelberg  University ^  Tiffin, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  voice  and  chorus.  A  maximum  of  IC  hours  out  of  124  may 
be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,'  ear-training, 
methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

SL  John's  University f  Toledo, — No  entrance  tredit  in  music  and  no  credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Otterbein  College^  Westerville, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses 
not  being  sx)ecified.  A  maximum  of  16  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  applied 
music. 

The  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  18  hours  out  of  the  total  required  for  degree  may  be  counted  in  music,  10 
hours  of  this  total  consisting  of  class  work  and  8  hours  of  applied  music. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Woinen^  Chickasha, — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  counter- 
point, appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  glee  club.  A  maximum  of 
14  hours  out  of  124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being 
specified.  Diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses 
in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

University  of  Oklahoma^  Norman, — One  imit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  (Three  units  are  accepted  for  admission  to  the  school  of 
fine  arts.)  A  maximum  of  30  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  aesthetics,  canon,  appreciation,  ear-training,  methods,  fugue, 
instrumentation.  Teachers'  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Henry  Kendall  College y  Tulsa, — Two  imits  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  piano,  voice, 
violin.  A  maximum  of  21  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  his- 
tory, form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear- training,  methods,  applied 
music.  Certificates  in  piano,  public  school  music,  etc.,  are  also  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

OBEGON. 

Albany  College ^  Albany. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  music,  this  to  be 
based  upon  work  in  piano.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history, 
form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods,  applied  music. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.     A  maximum  of  40  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
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toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  methods,  applied 
music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Pacific  Univerntyy  Forest  Grove. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history, 
theory,  applied  music.  Certificatee  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

McMinnville  College ,  McMxnnville. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  eight-singing,  appreciation, 
history,  piano,  voice.  No  college  credit  given  except  to  those  working  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.  6.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  speci* 
fied  coiu^es  in*music. 

Padfie  College,  Newberg. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  A  maximum  of  15  hours 
out  of  135  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and  analysis, 
appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas  and 
certificatee  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Reed  College,  Portla-nd. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

Wmamette  University i  Salem. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  14 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis,  chorus, 
appreciation,  methods. 

Columbia  (Junior)  College,  Milton. — Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  those 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  history, 
piano,  voice,  violin.     No  college  credit  given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ailentown  College  for  Wom^n,  Allentown. — ^Entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in 
harmony,  piano,  voice,  the  amount  not  being  stated.  A  maximum  of  32  hours  out  of 
124  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  d^ree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear- 
training,  methods,  applied  music.  Certificates  in  piano  and  voice  are  also  awarded 
upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville. — No  entrance  credit  in  music.  Credit  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  music  hi8tor>', 
amount  not  being  specified. 

Beaver  College,  Beaver. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these  to  \ye 
based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counterpoint, 
appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instruments.  A  maximum  of 
16  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  form  and 
analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem. — Entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  but  the  amount  is  not  specified.  Courses  in  music  are  counted  toward  the  de- 
gree but  neither  the  courses  nor  the  amount  of  credit  specified.  A  diploma  is  also 
awarded. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Maxvr. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 
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WiUon  CoUegCj  Chambersburg. — Entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  for  work  in  the 
iollowing  courses:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudimente,  counterpoint,  piano,  voice, 
violin,  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band,  the  amount  accepted 
not  being  stated..  A  maximum  of  16  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
coiiqx)Bitian,  history,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music .  Certificate 
is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Urtinus  College^  CoUegeville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum 
of  18  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  ear-training. 

Lafayette  College^  Easton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Pcnntylvania  College^  Gettygbvurg, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Grove  City  College^  Grove  City. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  No  college  credit  given  at  present,  but  music  courses 
are  soon  to  be  introduced,  and  the  work  credited  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  to  be  offered  in  the  near  future.  Diploma  is  awarded  on  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Uaverford  College,  Eaver/ord. — ^No  entrance  credit  in  music  and  no  credit  counted 
toward  the  degree. 

Franklin  and  Marahall  College,  Lancaster, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music 
and  no  credit  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Lincoln  University  (Colored),  Lincoln  University. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
uusic  and  no  credit  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Allegheny  College,  MeadviUe. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no  credit 
counted  toward  the  degree. 

Albright  College,  Myerstown. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  credit  given 
toward  the  degree  only  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  A  diploma  is  awarded  on  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington.— Three  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  conrses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  14  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimter- 
point,  composition,  history,  form  and  anal>^s.  A  certificate  in  public  school  music 
is  also  awarded.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.— One  imit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in 
rediments  of  music.    No  credit  toward  the  degree. 

La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia. — No  entrance  credit  in  music  allowed  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

The  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but 
credit  in  music  courses  allowed  toward  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  neither  the  courses  nor  the 
amoimt  of  credit  being  specified. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadephia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but 
a  maximum  of  10  hours  of  work  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. — One  imit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  106  hours  out  of  144  may  be 
coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  methods, 
applied  music.    The  degree  of  B.  A.  in  music  is  conferred. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  for  work  in  harmony.     A  maximum  of  38  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
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toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  applied  music.  A  certificate  is  also 
awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  coiu-ses  in  music. 

Universiiy  of  Pittsburgh ^  Pittsburgh. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  these 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counter- 
point, history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee  club,  orches- 
tra, band.  A  maximum  of  40  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  coiu-ses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composu 
tion,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear- training,  methodst 
applied  music. 

Susquehanna  University ^  Selinsgrove. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no 
credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  but  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Lehigh  University ^  Souih  Bethlehem. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Pennsylvania  State  College^  State  College. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  at 
present,  but  it  is  hoped  to  accept  such  work  in  the  near  future.  A  m^Timiim  of  8 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing, 
ear- training,  applied  music. 

Swarthnore  College,  Swarihniore. — Xo  entrance  credit  alloweil  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova. — Xo  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 

toward  the  degree. 

POBTO  RICO. 

University  of  Porto  Pico,  San  Juan. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  appreciation,  history,  form, 
voice.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  appreciation,  sight- 
singing,  methods,  applied  music. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University,  Providence. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  harmony,  history',  appreciation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Clemson  Agricultiiral  College,  Clanson  College. — ^No  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  Clinton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Columbia  College,  College  Place. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  ()  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  speci- 
fied. 

Benedict  College  (Colored),  Columbia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Furman  University,  Greenville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Lander  College,  Greenwood. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses 
not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  out  of  60  required  for  graduation  may 
be  coimted  toward  the  junior  college  diploma,  courses  not  being  specified.  A  certifi- 
cate is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  coiu'ses  in  music. 
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Coker  College,  Hartsville. — ^No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
5  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  specified. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg. — Two  and  one-half  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed 
in  the  school  of  music  for  work  in  harmony  and  piano,  but  none  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
College.  A  maximimi  of  12  semester  hours  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  these  to  be  in  harmony  and  applied  music.  (Certificates  in  public  school 
music  and  in  applied  music  are  also  awarded.     The  degree  of  ^Fus.  B.  is  also  confened. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Brookings. — No 
entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  courses  in  music  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bac'helor's  degree,  these  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
poedtion,  history,  form  and  analysis,  applied  music.  The  maximum  amount  of  such 
credit  is  not  specified. 

Huron  College,  Huron, — ^No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  8 
hauls  out  of  128  may  be  coimted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  harmony,  history,  theory.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded 
upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is 
conferred. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a 
maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimterpoint,  composition, 
history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation.  A  normal  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music.  A 
maximum  of  24  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  coimterpoint,  composition,  history, 
chorus,  applied  music,  orchestra.  A  teacher's  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.  The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 
Yankton  College,  Yankton. — No  entrance  credit  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  20 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the.cotirses  not  being  specified. 

TENNESSEE. 

King  College,  Bristol. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  degree. 

Tusculum  College,  Gteenmlle. — One  imit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  musTc,  this 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  theory,  imless  the  student  has  had  two  lessons  a  week  in 
practical  music  for  at  least  two  years.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  out  of  128  may  be 
counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following: 
Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  sight-singing.  A  cer- 
tificate is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Union  University,  Jackson. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum 
of  4  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  specified. 
A  teacher's  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in 
music.    The  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and  M.  M.  are  conferred. 

Carson- Newman  College,  Jefferson  City. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  courses  not  being  specified.  A  certain  amount  of  credit  also  given  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  neither  the  amount  nor  the  courses  being  stated.  A  certificate 
ia  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Knoxville  College  ( Colored),  Knoxville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 
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University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxn'lk. — Music  is  accepted  as  an  entrance  subject,  the 
amount  not  being  stated.     No  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 
[      MarymUe  CoJkge,  Maryvilk. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree;  but  a  diploma  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain 
specified  courses  in  music. 

Tennessee  College,  Murfreeshcro, — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
this  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  piano,  voice.  A 
maximum  of  16  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
coiirses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  historj', 
applied  music.  Certificates  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain 
specified  coiirses  in  music. 

Fish  University  (Colored),  Nashville. — Entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in  music, 
the  amount  not  being  stated.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  given  for  coureee 
in  harmony,  history,  and  methods,  the  maximum  amount  not  being  stated.  A  diploma 
is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Vanderhilt  University.  Nashville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

TEXAS. 

Simmons  College,  Abilene. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree;  but  a  diploma  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  in  music. 

University  of  Texas j  Austin. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum 
of  38  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  chorus,  appreciation,  ensemble. 

Baylor  College,  Belton. — One-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in  sight- 
singing.  A  maximum  of  BJ  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  d^jee,  the 
courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  sight- 
singing,  methods,  applied  music.  A  certificate  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of 
certain  specified  coiirsee  in  music. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. — No  entrance  credit 
allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton. — Three  and  a  half  units  allowed  for  entrance 
credit  in  music,  these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing, 
piano,  voice,  A-iolin,  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band.  No 
credit  in  mesic  toward  the  degree. 

Texas  Woman  s  College.  Fort  Worth. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
these  to  be  based  upon  work  in  harmony,  appreciation.  A  maximum  of  12  hours 
out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Harmony,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  methods. 

The  Rice  Institute,  Houston. — Xo  entrance  credit  allowed  in  mosic,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Austin  College,  Sherman. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Baylor  University,  Waco. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
2  majors  out  of  the  30  majors  required  for  the  degree  ^ay  be  counted  in  music. 

UTAH. 

Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan. — Three  or  four  units  allowed  in  music,  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  84  hours  out  of  180  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods,  applied  music,  opera, 
band,  chorus,  orchestra. 
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Umvertiiy  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, — ^Two  units  allowed  in  mtiedc  for  entrance,  these 

to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other 

instraments,  chorus,  glee  chib,  orchesta'a.    A  mxximiun  of  36  hours  may  be  counted 

tcnraid  the  bachelcnr's  degree,  llie  courses  offered  including  the  f (blowing:  Harmony, 

counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysifi,  *'The  MastCTS,"  appreciation,  methods, 

applied  music.    Certificates  and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of 

certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Middlehury  College,  Middlehwry. — Xo  entrance  credit  allowed  in  mtisic,  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  32  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor*s  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing, 
applied  music. 

Norwich  Univernty,  Northfield, — Xo  entrance  credit  allowed  in  mu^c,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

St.  MickatVs  College y  WinooBki, — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  these 
to  be  based  upon  work  in  the  following:  Harmony,  sight-singing,  rudiments,  counter- 
point, appreciation,  history,  form,  piano,  voice,  violin,  other  instruments,  chorus,  glee 
club,  orcheetra,  band.  A  maximum  of  6  hoars  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
d^ree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, stght^uging,  applied  music. 

VIRGINU. 

Randolph' Macon  College,  Athkind. — Xo  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  allowed  to  count  toward  the  degree. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blackshurg. — 
Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  coutses  not  being  specified.  No  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Bridgewater  CoUege,  Bridgewater. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in 
harmony  and  music  history.  A  maximum  of  4  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses  in  music. 

Virginia  Intermont  College  (Junior  College),  Bristol. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

SuUins  College,  Bristol. — ^Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in  harmony 
and  piano.    CoUege  credit  is  also  given  for  courses  in  harmony  and  history  of  music. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes^ville. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and 
no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Hampden-Sidney  CoUege,  Hampden-Sidney. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Hollins  College,  Hollitis. — One-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in  rudi- 
ments of  music.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  com- 
position, history,  appreciation.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  music. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
but  a  maximum  of  4  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree, 
this  work  to  be  in  theory.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  piano  and  voice  are  also 
awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses. 

Virginia  Union  University  (Colored)  {Junior  College),  Richmond. — No  entrance  credit 
allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 
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Roanoke  College^  Salem. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit  toward 
the  degree. 

Elizabeth  College ^  Salem. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of 
6  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including 
the  following:  Ilarmony,  history,  applied  music.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon 
completion  (tf  certain  specified  courses. 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a 
maxim lun  of  12  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses 
offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history, 
appreciation,  applied  music. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

WASHINGTON. 

State  College  of  Washington ,  Pullman. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
three  for  work  in  piano  and  one  for  courses  in  theory.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  freely  given,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter, 
point,  composition,  histor>',  appreciation,  sightrsinging,  methods,  applied  music. 
Certificate  in  public-school  music  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified 
courses.    The  degree  of  B.  A.  in  music  is  offered. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed,  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximiun  of  24  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  d^ee,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  ear-training,  methods, 
applied  music.  A  certificate  in  proficiency  is  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  cer- 
tain specified  courses.    The  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  music,  and  Mus.  B.  are  also  conferred. 

Whitworth  College,  Spokane. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  for  work 
in  piano  and  voice.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  coiurse  offered  being  applied  music.  Certificates  and  diplomas 
are  also  awarded . 

College  ofPuget  SounA,  Tacoma. — Four  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
any  courses  accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  as  part  of  its  graduation  require- 
ments being  taken.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  the  following 
courses:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  methods,  the 
maximum  amount  not  being  specified.  A  diploma  is  also  awarded  upon  completion 
of  certain  specified  courses  in  music. 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Wallet. — Two  units  of  entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in 
harmony,  counterpoint.  A  maximum  of  24  hours  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  history,  form  and  analysis,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods, 
applied  music.     The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Bethany  College,  Bethany. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  courses  not 
being  specified.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree, courses  and  amounts  of  credit  not  being  stated. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elhins. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree,  but  a  music  department  is  being  organized,  and  such  credit 
is  to  be  given. 

West  Virginia  UniverHty,  Morgantown. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but 
a  maximum  of  15  hoiu«  out  of  128  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
courses  offered  including  harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  analysis.  Cer- 
tificates and  diplomas  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses 
in  music. 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum 
of  12  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  courses  in  theory. 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  but  a  maximum  of  14 
hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered 
including  the  following:  Harmony,  history,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  applied 
music. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. — One  unit  of  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music, 
courses  not  being  specified.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  out  of  120  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  courses  not  being  specified.  Diplomas  and  State 
teachers'  certificates  are  awarded  upon  completion  of  certain  specified  courses.  The 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

Concordia  College  (Junior  College),  Milwaukee. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in 
music,  and  no  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music  regu- 
larly, but  in  special  cases  work  in  theory  or  piano  is  accepted.  A  maximum  of  22 
hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  coiu»es  offered  including  the 
following:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  history,  appreciation,  methods, 
applied  music. 

Mission  House,  Plymouth. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree. 

Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no 
credit  toward  the  degree. 

Ripon  College,  Ripon. — Entrance  credit  allowed  for  work  in  piano,  voice,  violin, 
the  amount  not  being  stated.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  courses  offered  including  the  following:  Harmony,  counter- 
point, history,  form  and  analysis,  appreciation,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  methods, 
applied  music.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  also  awarded  upon  completion  of  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  also  conferred. 

St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa. — No  entrance  credit  allowed  in  music,  and  no  credit 
toward  the  degree;  but  teachers'  certificates  and  diplomas  are  awarded  ujjon  comple- 
tion of  certain  specified  courses  in  music.    The  degree  of  Mus.  B.  is  conferred. 
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PART  n.— MUSIC  IS  raCH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1919-20. 


The  infonnation  regarding  the  status  of  music  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  in  the  following  tables,  was  gathered  through  a  questionnaire  prepared 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Music  Teachers*  National 
Association,  and  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference;  Osboume  McConathy, 
chairman,  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Edward  B.  Birge;  printed  in  the  Music  Supervisors' 
Journal,  January,  1919. 

Table  1. — Mtisic  courses  offered  and  credited. 


Table  2. — Applied  music. 
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Tablb  3. — Chorus  singing. 
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Number 

States. 

Required  chorus. 

Elective 

chorus. 

Occasional  assem- 
bly singing. 

reporting. 

Courses 
offered. 

Granting 
credit. 

Courses 
offered. 

Granting 
credit. 

Courses 
offered. 

Granting 
credit. 

27 

WEStKKS  OTATBS. 

Californi* 

10 
0 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 

6 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

18 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
I 

12 
2 
0 

2 

2 
0 

25 
5 
4 

1 
5 
3 

1 

3 

7 

Washington 

0 

4 

Orofon 

0 

2 

Idaho 

0 

7 

Utah 

0 

4 

Montana 

0 

8 

Arizona 

0 

Total 

54 

21 

11 

32 

19 

44 

3 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

Tennessee 

1 

1 
5 
6 
8 
4 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 

u 

7 
14 
13 
2 
2 

0 
2 
1 
5 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

4 

10 
7 

0 
10 
12 

6 
12 

1 

0 

0 
2 
10 
11 
13 
16 
8 
2 

0 
7 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
7 
10 
8 
3 
2 

1 

16 
20 
13 
16 
0 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
21 
13 
24 
28 
7 
3 

0 

17 

Kant<ta8 .... 

0 

23 

Iowa 

0 

16 

Minnesota I 

0 

18 

Ohio 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

4 

North  Dalrota 

0 

6 

South  Dakota 

0 

2 

Mi<»i.<»jpp{ 

0 

1 

Texas. .'.' 

0 

3 

Kentucl^ 

0 

23 

Wisconsin 

0 

18 

Mifthlgan    

3 

28 

Indiana 

2 

33 

minrfs        

0 

10 

Missouri 

1 

3 

Oklahoma 

0 

Total 

207 

7H 

35 

105 

57 

175 

« 

EASTERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
8 
23 
3 
5 
0 
4 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 

0 

1 
2 
1 
11 
6 
7 
I 
6 
2 
4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
3 
1 
0 
5 
2 
3 
0 

1 
I 
2 
2 
18 
11 
29 
1 
7 
2 
7 
2 

0 

1 

Georgia 

0 

2 

Wesf  Virginia 

0 

2 

Virginia 

0 

20 

PennsytVania 

1 

13 

New  Jersej 

1 

84 

New  York 

1 

Rhode  Island    

0 

Connecticut 

0 

Vermont 

1 

Maine 

0 

f^ffor  Pamp<(hir^ 

I 

Total 

96 

55 

13 

43 

IS 

83  1                 5 

Grand  total 

360 

1S4 

59 

180 

l>4 

302  1                14 
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Table  8. — Credit  for  applied  music. 


Number 
reporting. 

States. 

Piano. 

Violin. 

Other 
strings. 

Wind. 

Vocal. 

27 

WESTERN  STATES. 

California 

19 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 

15 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 

10 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
0 

12 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 

15 

7 

Washington .  

2 

4 

Oregonr. 

2 

2 

Idaho 

1 

7 

Utah 

4 

4 

HTnntAna . 

2 

3 

Arir-ona 

0 

Total 

54 

30 

24 

16 

20 

28 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

1 

0 
8 
5 
3 
4 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
5 
4 
7 

15 
1 
1 

0 
4 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

4 
4 
6 
13 
1 
1 

0 
3 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 
0 

0 
2 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
2 

5 

9 

•        2 

1 

0 

17 

Kansas 

4 

23 

Iowa 

3 

16 

IXinjiPsvxfA 

0 

18 

Ohio 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

4 

North  Dakota 

1 

6 

South  Dakota 

1 

2 

Mississippi 

0 

1 

Texas 

0 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

23 

WiJVonsin 

4 

18 

Ktichigan 

2 

28 

TnHiana , 

6 

33 

Illinois 

12 

10 

Missouri 

3 

3 

Oklahoma 

1 

Total 

207 

58 

41 

28 

31 

40 

EASTERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
17 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 
0 

1 
0 
3 
0 
15 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
8 
0 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
7 
0 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

Georgia 

0 

2 

West  Virginia 

0 

2 

Virginia,- 

0 

20 

p«wiTisyivanift  ■  r , 

4 

13 

Now  Jersey 

2 

34 

New  York...           

11 

3 

Rhode  Island   

1 

9 

Connecticut .         ^ . . , 

2 

2 

Vermont 

1 

7 

Maine. 

3 

4 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Total 

98 

30 

28 

19 

17 

28 

Grand  total 

359 

118 

93 

63 

68 

«2 
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Table  9. — Additifriwl  data  regarding  applied  music. 


53 


Number 
reporting. 

States. 

Schools  bearing 

expense  of  applied 

music. 

Schools  crediting 

outside  study  under 

private  teachers. 

Schools  owning  and 
lending  orchestral 
and  band  instru- 
ments. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

27 

WESTERN  STATES. 

California 

9 
0 
0 

1 
3 
0 
0 

18 
7 
4 
1 
4 
4 
3 

17 
5 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

10 
2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
2 

17 
3 
0 

1 
2 

2 

1 

10 
4 

7 

Washington 

4 

Or^an 

4 

2 

Idaho 

1 

7 

Utah 

5 

4 

Montana 

2 
2 

3 

Arizona 

Total 

54 

13 

41 

31 

23 

26 

28 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

Tennessee 

1 

0 

1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
1 
0 

1 

16 
22 
13 
17 
1 
4 
6 
2 
1 
3 
23 
18 
24 
31 
9 
3 

0 
6 
5 
4 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
5 
4 
9 
14 
1 
1 

1 

11 
18 
12 
13 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
18 
14 
19 
19 
9 
2 

0 
2 
6 
6 
6 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
2 
7 
6 
6 
14 
4 
1 

17 

Kansas 

15 
17 
10 

23 

Iowa 

16 

Minnesota 

IS 

Ohio 

12 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

4 

North  Dakota 

3 

6 

South  Dakota 

3 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

Texas 

1 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

23 

Wisconsin 

16 

18 

Michigan 

12 

28 

Indiana 

22 

33 

nilnoLs 

19 

10 

Missouri 

5 

3 

2 

Total 

207 

13 

194 

58 

149 

65 

142 

EASTERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1 
2 
2 
19 
13 
31 
3 
9 
2 
6 
4 

0 
0 

1 
1 
4 
0 
13 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

13 

21 

2 

8 

0 

4 

3 

0 
0 

\ 

'    H 
H 
11 
0 
3 
1 
2 
0 

1 

1 

Georgia 

1 

2 

West  Virginia 

2 

2 

Virginia 

1 

20 

Pennsylvania 

12 

13 

New  Jersey 

5 

34 

New  York 

a 

3 

Rhode  Island 

3 

9 

Connecticut 

6 

2 

Vermont 

1 

7 

Maine 

5 

4 

New  Hampshire, .... 

4 

Total 

98 

6 

92 

27 

71 

34 

64 

Grand  total 

359 

32 

327 

116 

243 

12,-) 

234 
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Table  10. — High-school  credits  nllowedfor  Ttvusic. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  Septemher  4,  1920, 

Sir:  I  am  sending  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  a  manuscript  on  "  The  Visiting  Teacher,"  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Sophia  C.  Gleim,  fellow  in  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

With  the  attempt  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  for  all  classes 
of  children,  both  native  and  foreign  born,  and  to  make  the  oppor- 
tunities for  education  to  all  children  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  many  agencies  not  originally 
found  in  the  best  school  systems.  As  the  functions  of  the  school  are 
extended,  a  need  for  a  closer  relation  between  home  and  school  and  of 
a  more  active  knowledge  of  home  conditions  than  teachers  usually 
have  becomes  evident.  Some  States  and  cities  are  attempting  to  meet 
this  need  by  providing  for  visiting  teachers  who,  having  no  duties  as 
regular  class  teachers,  may  give  their  time  to  visiting  the  homes,  as- 
sisting the  parents,  interpreting  to  them  the  requirements  of  the 
schools,  and  giving  special  attention  to  children  who  must  work  and 
live  under  abnormal  conditions.  This  plan  is  in  its  experimental 
stage,  but  it  has  been  tried  far  enough  to  make  its  value  felt  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  a  careful  study  of  it  and  the  presentation  of  its 
method  in  such  a  summary  as  is  contained  in  this  manuscript. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  omviisHianer, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  VISITING  TEACHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  provide  education  for  neglected  chil- 
dren was  made  in  Germany  in  1695  in  a  school  founded  by  August 
Hermann  Francke.  A  century  later  a  like  effort  to  educate  destitute 
children  and  to  save  them  from  vagrancy  and  crime  was  made  in  Eng- 
land, when  "  ragged  "  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
private  organizations,  were  founded.  These  earlier  schools  were  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  life 
of  the  children  and  were  prepared  to  adapt  or  supplement  the  class- 
room work  so  that  their  educational  efforts  would  meet  the  needs  of 
neglected  children.  English  educators  recognized  the  necessity  of 
continuing  this  personal  care  after  the  education  of  children  of  all 
classes  was  provided  at  public  expense.  Children's  care  committees 
composed  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  were  organized  for 
cooperation  with  school  officials  in  giving  pei*sonal  attention  to  chil- 
dren whose  wholesome  development  was  endangered  by  the  igno- 
rance, neglect,  or  destitution  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Similar 
jj.ctivities  were  undertaken  by  residents  of  social  settlements  in  the 
United  States.  These  volunteer  workers  have  shown  the  need  of 
such  supplementary  care  and  have  developed  methods  and  standards 
of  work.  Like  other  pioneer  efforts  ^  of  private  associations  for 
furthering  the  ideals  of  the  schools,  the  work  is  now  winning  the 
support  which  promises  to  result  in  its  general  adoption  as  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system.  The  present  investigation  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  extent  of  this  tendency  and  for 
the  gathering  of  information  which  would  show  the  functions  and 
methods  of  work  of  this  new  school  official. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

Reports  of  visiting  and  home  teachers  from  California  and  various 
cities  -  were  the  chief  sources  of  information.  The  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  visiting  teacher  staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Education 
Association  and  the  chairman  of  the  survey  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  furnished  statistical  data; 
this  was  based  on  a  questionnaire^  sent  out  by  the  committee.  Per- 
sonal letters  from  visiting  teachers,  school  principals,  and  school 

» Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  Volunt(H*r  Help  to  the  Schools,  p.  105. 

'Chicago,  KaDiiaa  City,  Rochester,  Mount  Venion,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

•  Sixty-five  were  sent ;  57  returned  reports. 
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6  THE  VISITING   TEACHER. 

superintendents  supplemented  this  material.  Field  work  with  the 
visiting  teacher  in  Chicago,  case  records  in  three  public  schools/ 
and  personal  interviews  with  visiting  teachers  in  Kansas  City,  New 
York,  and  Boston  were  the  remaining  sources  of  information. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  largest  numbers  of  visiting  and  home  teachers  were  found  in 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  New  York  City, 
Boston,  and  Minneapolis.  The  significance  of  the  numbers  reported 
varies,  since  the  name  of  "visiting  teacher"  is  sometimes  given  to 
school  officials  whose  work  may  supplement,  overlap,  cooperate  with, 
or  supplant  that  of  the  attendance  officers,'*  vocational  assistants, 
after-care  teachers  of  special  classes,'*  and  coordinators  of  hi^ 
schools.^  The  visiting  teachers  may  give'  full  or  part  time,  de- 
pending usually  upon  an  official  connection  with  the  public-school 
system  or  with  a  private  organization.  Thirty-six  visiting  teachers ' 
stated  that  they  were  officially  connected  with  the  public  schools; 
21  stated  that  they  were  working  under  private  organizations.  In 
New  York  all  (16)  are  full-time  workers,  9  of  them  employed  by 
the  board  of  education  •  and  7  by  the  Public  Education  Association, 
a  private  organization.  This  is  true  also  in  Minneapolis  and  Chi- 
cago,^® where  the  visiting  teachers  are  employed  by  the  board  of 
education  and  ser^^e  as  members  of  the  attendance  or  vocational 
guidance  departments.  In  Boston  5  full-time  workers  and  12  part- 
time  workers  "  are  employed  by  social  settlements  and  other  private 
organizations.  In  addition  to  these  visitors,  45  academic  teachers 
in  the  Boston  continuation  schools  give  half  as  much  time  to  home 
\4siting  as  to  teaching,  4  vocational  assistants  in  the  trade  school  for 
girls  give  half  of  their  time  to  home  visiting,  and  one  "after-care" 
teacher  gives  all  her  time  to  visiting  the  homes  of  the  mentally  de- 
fective and  subnormal  children.^^  In  Newark  and  Glen  Kidge,  N.  J., 
the  workers  give  only  part  time  to  home  visiting.  In  many  places 
where  the  numbers  employed  are  small,  volunteers  do  home  and 
school   visiting.      In   Gary,   Ind.,^'^    and   Lincoln,   Nebr.,^*    regular 

*Thia  work  was  done  in  1017-18  in  Uie  Wells,  Jouet*,  and  Haines  Practice  Schools. 

^  The  social  work  of  this  nature  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  done  largely  by  the  attendance 
officers. 

^  See  table  of  special  classes,  glvx'n  later. 

"*  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  one  man  who  is  a  coordinator  between  the  high  scboolo  and  in- 
dustries and  one  woman  who  is  a  coordinator  between  the  schools  and  the  commercial 
interests.     They  are  found  also  in  Charlestomi  and  Boston. 

*  These  were  from  16  different  citiea. 

*  Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  this  nomber  sixfold. 

»«>  When  she  is  specifically  known  as  a  **  visiting  teacher  *'  or  "  home  teacher/'  and  her 
salary  is  paid  by  the  board  of  education,  foil  time  is  usually  given  to  the  work. 
»»  Six  of  these  are  settlempnt  workers. 
"  Kindergarten  teachers  generally  visit  In  afternoons 
M  Bui.  No.  23.  Pub.  Ed,  Asso.,  p.  8. 
"  Note  7  of  table. 
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THE   VISITING   TEACHER.  7 

schoolroom  teacliers  are  responsible  for  visits  to  the  homes  and  for 
tlie  treatment  of  cases  of  maladjustment  to  school,  home,  and  neigh- 
borhood conditions. 

Persons  reported  doitifj  organised  home  and  school  visiting  and  their  titles,  hy 

States  and  cUii^'S, 


^  In  two  States  rural  commnnitiea  are  included.    Gary,  Ind.,  has  one  register  teacher  in  each  district. 

*  '*0nly  one  home  teacher  is  employed  in  (he  smaller  cities,  such  as  Loiv;  Beach,  Pomona,  and  Sacra- 
mento."—Letter,  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hay  14, 1920. 

»  "This  nuraf>er  includes  one  social  worker  in  the  high  school:  one  visitor  of  the  homes  of  every  labor 
I>ermit  applicant  who  has  not  fuiished  the  eighth  grade:  one  trained  nurse  who  visits  the  homes  of  anemic 
children:  one  woman  physician  who  visits  the  homes  of  the  malnutrition  cases:  and  one  home  visitor  who 
visits  in  a  district  for  unfortunate  people  and  supervises  the  shower  baths."— Letter,  superintendent  of 
schools,  April  10,  1920. 

4  Places  whore  the  work  is  carried  on  by  private  organisations  apart  from  the  public  school  system. 

*  Reports  varied  from  4  to  17;  12  answered  questionnaires. 

•  Names  of  ooun ties,  New  Jersey  School  Report,  1918. 

»  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1916,  vol.  1,  Chap.  XVII,  p.  293. 
■  Seven  visiting  teachers  in  New  York  City  and  one  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  working  under  private  organ- 
izations.—Letter,  Dorothy  Griggs,  formerly  visiting  teacher.  May  8, 1920. 

♦  One  hundred  and  four  kindergartners  and  their  assistants  give  eight  hours  a  month  to  visiting  homes. 
The  visiting  teachers  are  in  three  high  schools;  one  home  visitor  works  in  connection  with  the  spodal 
school;  the  other  home  visitor  has  been  taking  up,  for  only  three  months,  the  pronounced  cases  of  social 
maladjustment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  city.— Personal  letter,  Vocation 
Bureau,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Jime  14, 1920. 

w  ''Two  in  the  department  for  the  blind,  one  for  backward  and  defective  children,  one  special  teacher 
of  orthopedics  for  crippled  children,  one  t^icher  of  hvgieue  qualified  as  a  nurse,  for  follow-up  work  due 
to  absence  on  account  of  illness.'*— Letter,  superintendent  of  srhools,  Mav  8,  1920. 

"  One  of  these  is  full  time.  In  addition  n  cnros  of  social  workers  are  working  with  three  psychologists 
in^hree  schools.  Every  child  in  the  kiuderjjai  ton  aad  primary  grades  is  studied  individually.— Personal 
letter.  Children's  Service  Bureau,  June  10, 1920. 

w  These  teachers  work  in  the  homes  for  crippled  children. 
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8  THE  VISITING   TEACHER. 

California  is  the  only  State  where  a  statute  providing  for  home  and 
school  visitors  was  reported.  The  California  home  teacher  act  makes 
it  permissible  for  boards  of  school  trustees,  or  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  employ  a  "home  teacher"  for  every  500  units  of  average 
daily  attendance.  The  State  board  of  education  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  a  stimulation  of  thorough  Americanization  programs  in 
all  schools.  This  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  home  teachers 
employed.^"^  New  Jersey  has  a  statute^**  that  created  the  office  of 
"  helping  teacher  "  in  the  rural  schools.  The  many-sided  activities 
of  these  women  include  home  visiting,  and  community  work  to 
secure  closer  cooperation  of  parents.  It  is  becoming  more  common 
for  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  send  field  agents  to 
farmers'  clubs;  they  become  visiting  teachers  in  the  farm  hoime.^^ 
In  North  Carolina  the  "  perambulant  teacher "  works  among  the 
illiterate  whites  in  rural  communities.^*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
term  "  visiting  teacher  "  should  be  applied  to  all  of  these  new  school 
workers,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  found  necessary  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  realization  that  public  education  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  schoolroom,  but  should  be  applied  wherever  it 
will  be  most  effective  in  remedying  evils  or  in  promoting  health, 
happiness,  and  efficiency. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  VISITING  TEACHER. 

The  function  of  the  visiting  teacher  is  the  "adjustment  of  condi- 
tions in  the  lives  of  individual  children  to  the  end  that  they  may 
make  more  normal  or  more  profitable  school  progress."^^  This  ad- 
justment of  conditions  makes  the  visiting  teacher  a  link  between  the 
home  and  many  independent  agencies.  She  first  goes  to  the  school, 
.  then  to  the  home,  and  lastly  enlists  the  cooperating  agency  necessary 
in  solving  her  specific  problem ;  thus  she  gathers  up  the  loose  threads, 
focusing  them  upon  the  school  and  the  home  as  centers.  Thus  the 
home  teacher  of  California  serves  as  a  vital  link  between  the  com- 
munity with  a  foreign  population  and  the  social  settlements.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Mothers'  Congress,  and 
Parent-Tea chei's'  Associations,  and  other  private  and  municipal 
agencies.^"'  Fifty-three  visiting  teachers  in  other  States  reported 
that  they  cooperated  with  various  relief  societies;  49  worked  with 
childrens'  courts  or  substitutes;  48  with  recreation  centers,  48  with 


^*  Assistant  sup^rlntondent  of  public  InstmcUon,   personal   letter  May   15,   1920. 
»«  N.  J.  Sch.  Rept,  1917,  p.  52  ;  191«,  p.  53  and  58. 
1^  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  vol.  7,  p.  279-283. 

*»  Survey,  Apr.  19,  1919,  p.  r>2.  '•  Bringring  the  School  to  the  Home,*' 
">  Johnson,  Harriet  M.     The  Visiting  Teacher  In  New  York  City,  p.  3. 
»A   Manual    for   Home  Teachers,    1919.      California   Coramisslon    of   Immigration   and 
Housing,  p.  17-18. 
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childrens'  societies;  48  with  girls'  clubs;  48  with  probation  officers 
of  juvenile  courts;  45  with  psychiatric  clinics;  44  with  church 
societies ;  44  with  boys'  clubs ;  33  with  parents'  associations ;  32  with 
employment  bureaus;  and  22  with  probation  officers  for  adults.  The 
extent  of  cooperation  with  agencies  outside  the  schools  depends 
largely  upon  resources  of  the  communities  in  which  the  visitors  are 
working. 

An  eflFort  was  made  to  discover  the  specific  relation  of  the  visiting 
teacher  to  the  following  agencies  inside  the  school :  (a)  Attendance 
department;  (6)  vocational  guidance  department ;(c)  school  nurse 
and  child  study  department;  (d)  special  classes. 

(a)  Attendance  department.  Three  out  of  54  visiting  teachers 
reported  that  their  work  had  no  relation  to  the  attendance  depart- 
ment ;  9  reported  it  to  be  a  part  of  this  department ;  1  made  no  report 
on  the  subject ;  the  activities  of  the  41  visiting  teachers  who  reported 
cooperation  varied  from  the  giving  of  slight  assistance  to  the  sup- 
planting of  truant  officers. 

(&)  Vocational  guidance  department.  More  than  half  (34)  of  the 
reporting  visiting  teachers  work  in  schools  having  vocational  guid- 
ance departments.  Five  of  these  are  doing  all  the  vocational  guid- 
ance work  in  their  districts,  5  reported  their  work  as  parts  of  the 
vocational  guidance  departments,  4  made  no  reports  of  a  relation,  18 
reported  cooperation  with  these  departments,  and  2  reported  no  re- 
lation. 

(c)  School-nurse  and  child-study  departments.  Seven  visiting 
teachers  worked  in  schools  ha^nng  no  nurses,  and  of  the  remaining 
number  only  one  reported  that  her  work  bore  no  relation  to  the 
school  nurse.  Forty-six  of  the  replies  indicated  very  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  visitors  and  the  nurses.  This  lilso  was  true 
of  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  child-study  departments  or  depart- 
ments for  subnormal  children.  Of  the  47  visiting  teachers  working 
in  schools  having  these  departments,  36  reported  cooperation,  1 
worked  entirely  with  these  departmentSj  and  1  cooperated  for  mental 
tests  only.  The  work  of  3  visiting  teachers  bore  no  relation  to  these 
departments  and  6  made  no  reports  on  the  subject. 

(d)  Special  classes.  One  aftercare  teacher  works  in  the  homes 
of  the  mentally  defective  and  subnormal  children  of  the  79  special 
classes  maintained  by  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The  work  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  visiting  teacher  ^*  but  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Boston  home  and  school  visitoi'S.  A  special  study  made  in  New 
York  City  reported  that  the  number  of  visiting  teacher  cases  in  the 
over-age  group  of  children  in  the  special  classes  was  35  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  found  in  the  regular  classes.    The 

» The  term  "  humanity  teacher "  was  sug^eated  for  the  friendly  typo  of  service 
rendered. 

54109"— 21 2 
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extent-^  to  which  the  visiting  teachers  make  use  of  special  classes 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  which  summarizes  reports  from 
16  cities  obtained  by  a  survey  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Visiting  Teachers. 

Use  of  special  classes  by  t^isiting  teachers  in  16  dfies. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

visiting 

visiting 

tcftchore 

teachers 

Type  of  class. 

who  re- 

Type of  class. 

who  re- 

ported use 

ported  use 

of  specified 

ofspcciflod 

classes. 

classes. 

Total  toacbcra  reporting 

5,i 

Crippled 

34 

Mentally  defective 

4« 

43 

Sight  conservation 

31 

VocatioTV^I . 

Special  defective ' 

17 

Anemic  or  tubercular 

40 
36 

Rapid  advance  ' . . . 

16 

Peaf 

Disciplinary  and  probut  ion:iry 

Miscellaaix)us  ' 

6 

BUnd 

34 

7 

I  Six  reported  classes  for  defective  speech  but  alarger  number  of  visiting  tcacherj  make  uscoftheseclasses. 

«  The  chairman  of  the  survey  committee  stated  '"about  16." 

»  This  group  includes  the  following:  Epileptic,  2;  cardiac,  2;  opjwrtunity,  2;  retarded,  1. 

TECHNIQUE. 

1.  Number  of  schools  visited. — Over  half  (32)  of  the  reporting 
teachers  visited  1  school,  10  visited  12  or  more  schools  or  the  entire 
city,  4  reported  that  they  were  caring  for  2  schools,  6  for  3  schools, 
and  5  for  a  number  varying  from  4  to  7  schools.  Visiting  is  done 
regularly  or  occasionally  as  the  conditions  demand.  Fourteen  teach- 
ers visited  one  school  regularly ,^^  5  two  schools,  4  three  schools,  and 
4  four  schools.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  visiting  teachers 
is  that  the  work  is  done  more  satisfactorily  when  they  confine  their 
activities  to  regular  visits  to  one  large  school. 

2.  Grades  visited, — The  grades  for  which  the  visiting  teachers' 
services  were  considered  necessary  varied  in  the  different  cities  as 
follows:  The  largest  number  (19)  visited  in  the  homes  of  children 
in  the  kindergarten  grades  to  the  9b  grade,^^  16  visited  in  the  homes 
of  children  in  "all  the  grades,"***  12  in  the  grades  7a^l2,*"  1  in 
grades  1-3,  1  in  grades  1-6,  1  in  grades  6-12,  1  visited  the  families 
of  the  kindergarten  children  only,  1  those  of  the  ungraded  classes, 
and  1  made  no  report. 

3.  Required  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day. — The  required  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  per  day  varies  from  5  to  8.*^  Over  half  (19)  of 
( 

•Johnson,  Harriet  M.     The  Visiting  Teacher  In  New  York  City,  p^  28. 

*  Forty-nine  reported  on  this  part  of  the  question. 

^  Ten  visited  in  the  homos  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  to  eighth  grade,  8  In  grades 
1-8,  and  1  In  grades  la  to  Ob. 

*  One  of  these  reported  "  any  that  need  "  ;  1  reported  "  1-12,  high  school  part  time." 
*•  Four  were  high  school ;  3,  grades  9-12  ;  2,  junior  high  school ;  7,  grades  8  and  9 ; 

1,  grades   7a   to   10b ;    1,    high   school,    and   eighth  grade   girls   not   planning   to   entar 
high  school. 

^  Visiting  teachers  find  it  necessary  to  make  home  calls  evenings,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 
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THE  VISITING  TBACHBB.  11 

the  reporting  2^  visiting  teachers  worked  7  hours  per  day.  Five  re- 
ported that  there  was  no  specified  number  of  hours  required  and  10 
made  no  reports. 

4.  Average  number  of  da^ya  xcorked  per  year?^ — Most  of  the  visit- 
ing teachers  reported  that  they  worked  throughout  the  school  year.*® 
This  varied  in  lengtli  from  188  to  280  days.  One  reported  that  she 
worked  "all  year  and  on  Saturdays"  and  one  repoited  that  she 
worked  "  all  the  year  round,"  as  she  was  employed  in  a  place  having 
a  12-month  school  j^ear. 

5.  Average  nwtnher  of  cases  per  year, — Almost  half  (23)  of  the 
reporting  teachers  made  no  reports  on  this  question.  The  significance 
of  the  terms  "cases"'*  and  "visits"  was  confused.  One  visiting 
teacher  stated  that  3^000  visits  per  year  was  a  conservative  estimate ; 
one  reported  that  she  made  from  300  to  325  calls.  The  number  of 
cases  ranged  from  30  (for  a  part-time  worker)  to  1,200;  4  i-eported 
100  cases  or  less;  8  workers  said  that  the  average  annual  number 
ranged  from  100  to  200  cases;  5  reported  from  200  to  300  cases,  7 
from  300  to  800  cases,  4  from  800  to  1,000  cases,  and  1,  1^00  cases." 

6.  Schedules  and  records. — The  working  and  permanent  record  '* 
used  by  the  visiting  teachers  employed  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  is  a  5-inch  by  8-inch  card.  Space  is  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Source  and  reason  for  inquiry;  (2)  identification;  (3) 
school  record;  (4)  health  record;  (5)  personal  history;  (6)  out-of- 
school  activities;  (7)  home  conditions;  (8)  special  difficulties;  (9) 
agencies  interested;  (10)  actions  taken  and  result.  A  5-inch  by  8-inch 
folder  ^^  of  four  pages  is  used  by  the  visiting  teachers  employed  by 
the  New  York  Public  Education  Association.  The  following  items 
of  information  are  found:  First  page — (a)  identification,  (6)  source 
of  and  reason  for  inquiry,  (e)  school  record,  {d)  mental  and  physical 
condition;  second  page — (a)  environmental  influences,  (&)  general 
characteristics  and  tendencies;  third  page — (a)  treatment,  (b)  final 
estimate ;  fourth  page — supplementary  information.  Preliminary  to 
these  working  and  permanent  records,  3  by  5  inch  cards'*  are 
fiUed  out  by  the  class  teacher  or  principal  and  usually  filed  by  the 
visiting  teacher  in  her  office.    In  Boston  a  4  by  6  inch  card  is  used 

*»  Tblrty-seven  reported  on  this  aubjoct.  One  part-time  visitor  was  required  to  work 
2}  hours ;  1,  three  hours ;  and  1  stated  that  she  worked  from  12  to  14  hoars  per  day. 

**  Forty-six  reported  on  this  subject. 

*>  Interpretation  of  the  school  year  varied  as  follows :  20  days  for  10  months ;  20 
days  for  9 1  months ;  and  30  days  for  9}  months ;  **  ocbool  year  for  8  months/'  **  5  days 
per  week/*  188.  190.  196.  200.  207.  230.  275,  and  280  days  were  reported. 

*^  By  "  case  '*  is  n^ant  the  technical  term  usud  in  social  work. 

«  One  reported  "  250  cases  and  specials." 

''Call  be  supplied  on  request     A  similar  card  Is  used  in  Chicago. 

**  Supplied  on  requet^t.  See  also  Johnson,  Harriot  M.,  The  Vinting-  Teacher  in.  New 
York  City.  pp.  14-10. 

*The  items  of  informatioB  are:  (1)  Class,  (2)  name.  (3)  address,  (4)  father's  name. 
(5)  reason  for  referring  to  visiting  teacher,  (6)  date.  (7)  date  of  birth. 
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12  THE  VISITING   TEACHER. 

by  the  visiting  teachers  and  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  school  prin- 
cipals. The  form  provides  space  for  the  name  of  the  child,  date  of 
birth,  attendance,  scholarship,  conduct,  personal  neatness,  "home- 
room" teacher ,^^  date,  and  information  required.  With  this  in- 
formation given  by  the  regular  room  teacher  the  visiting  teacher  adds 
on  the  back  of  the  card  other  desirable  information.  She  also  makes 
a  private  record  of  the  majority  of  her  cases.  The  working  and 
permanent  records  used  by  visiting  teachers  in  other  cities  are 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Eeports  ^^  are  made  to  a  committee  *®  or  to  the  board  of  education. 
The  plan  of  the  reports  varies  as  the  need  changes.  The  monthly 
reports  usually  contain  statistical  summary  records  of  cases,  notices 
of  conferences  held  with  teachers,  principals,  Or  social  agencies,  and 
general  comments.  Details  are  sometimes  given  of  remedial  or 
preventive  agencies  enlisted,  the  relief  furnished,  and  the  placement 
work  done.*® 

7.  Salaries^  ditties^  cmd  qualifications. — ^The  chairman  of  the  survey 
committee  stated  that  the  figures  given  in  the  reports  of  the  salaries 
are  no  longer  true.*^  Three  different  visiting  teachers  reported  4,  7, 
and  10  as  the  required  number  of  years  necessary  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  in  their  respective  cities.  As  compared  with  other 
teachers'  salaries,  one  visiting  teacher  reported  that  her  salary  was 
less  than  that  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  four  reported  their  sal- 
aries more  than  those  of  the  elementary  teachers;  three  reported  them 
the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  school-teachers.  One  visiting  teacher 
reported  that  her  salary  was  equal  to  and  another  that  hers  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  special  teacher ;  four  stated  that  there  was 
no  fixed  salary  schedule. 

The  "  home  teacher  "  of  California  is  legally  licensed ;  in  addition 
she  should  have  the  following  qualifications:"  (1)  Experience  in 
teaching  and  in  social  work,  (2)  good  health,  (3)  ability  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  largest  foreign  group  in  the  district,  (4)  complete 
loyalty  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  (5)  tact  and  patience  for  a  deli- 
cate task,  (6)  ingenuity  in  adapting,  all  circumstances  to  the  main 
purpose,  (7)  an  incapacity  for  discouragement,  (8)  comprehension 
of  the  reasons  for  and  objects  of  the  work,  and,  finally,  (9)  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  people,  which  involves  some  knowledge 
of  the  countries  and  conditions  from  which  they  come  and  what 
"America  "  has  meant  to  them.    The  New  York  and  Chicago  viciting 

»•  The  home-room  teacher  Is  the  teacher  In  charge  of  the  study  room. 

^  These  are  monthly,  annual,  or  both. 

»»The  relation  of  the  viBltlng  teacher  to  her  committee  1»  similar  to  that  of  the 
associated  charities  visitor. 

»  Case,  Emma  G.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.^  May,  1916,  report 

"The  minimum  salary  reported  was  |0OO,  which  was  the  current  teacher's  salary  in 
that  locality ;  the  maximum,  $2,300. 

**  Manual  for  Home  Teachers,  p.  13. 
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teachers  are  required  to  secure  a  visiting  teacher's  license.  This 
license  is  granted  after  a  satisfactory  examination  has  been  passed. 
Experience  in  teaching  and  in  social  work  for  four  years  is  required 
in  New  York.  The  supervisor  of  attendance  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  required  to  pass  a  civil-service  examination.  The  Boston  home  and 
school  visitors  are  required  to  have  experience  in  social  work.  The 
visiting  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are  taken  from  the  regular  teaching 
force.  Normal-school  and  social-s^vice  training  are  required  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  normal  and  academic  training  of  the  Minneap- 
olis visiting  teachers  must  be  supplemented  by  training  along  social 
and  vocational  lines.  The  qualifications  and  requirements  of  visiting 
teachers  in  the  remaining  places  vary  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  has  developed.*^  Visiting  teachers  of  Boston  and 
Chicago  who  lack  the  normal-school  training  and  teaching  experience 
regard  both  the  educational  and  social-service  training  and  experi- 
ence as  being  necessary  qualifications  in  order  to  do  the  work  most 
satisfactorily. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE  VISITING 
TEACHER'S  CARE. 

1.  American  and  fo7*eign  bofm.*^ — Of  the  46  reporting  visiting 
teachei-s,  5  said  that  the  approximate  number  of  their  English- 
speaking  cases  was  between  75  and  100  per  cent ;  2,  between  50  and 
75  per  cent;  and  8,  between  25  and  50  per  cent.  One  devoted  herself 
exclusively  to  the  Negro  school.  These  reports  indicate  that  visiting 
teachers  work  chiefly  with  the  foreign  population.  The  Jewish  and 
Italian  **  districts  were  the  centers  of  work  of  the  largest  number  of 
visiting  teachers.  When  making  their  visits,  they  urge  the  parents 
to  attend  English  classes.  They  sometimes  organize  girls',  boys', 
mothers',  and  men's  clubs,  hold  meetings  in  homes,  and  often  refer 
the  cases  to  the  specific  Americanization  committees  that  have  been 
established  in  their  districts.  The  California  Americanization  ac- 
tivities are  the  chief  aims  of  the  home  teacher,  whose  work  deals 
largely  with  training  foreign-bom  housewives, 

2.  Normal  and  defective. — The  majority  (44)  of  those  reporting 
worked  in  the  homes  of  both  normal  and  defective  children,  8  vis- 
ited regularly  in  the  homes  of  defective  children,  *^  3  took  such  cases 

«The  vlalting  teachers  that  reported  on  the  prerequisites  of  the  work  were  from 
16  cities. 

*>  Nine  of  the  54  vlsitlDg  teachers  who  replied  made  no  report  ou  this  question. 

**  Six  vlflltlng  teachers  reported  the  majority  of  their  cases  were  Italian ;  nine  reported 
Jewish  including  Russian.  Jews ;  eight  reported  Jewish  with  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
Irish,  Austrian,  Polish,  Italian,  Scandinavian.  Other  nationalities  reported  were  Slavic. 
Assyrian,  Bohemian,.  Armenian,  Indian,  Swiss,  Danish  and  Finnish,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
French,  German,  Greek,  and  Syrian. 

^Two  Cleveland  visiting  teachers  in  the  department  for  the  blind,  and  6  Milwaukee 
visiting  teachers  working  in  the  homes  of  crippled  children,  have  been  added  to  the 
number  reported  by  the  New  York  survey  committee. 
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in  emergencies,*^  3  made  the  preliminary  investigations*^  of  defec- 
tives, and  3  visited  only  in  tlie  homes  of  normal  children. 

3.  Distinctive  types. — Among  the  90  cases  read,*^  the  largest  num- 
ber were  children  "  irregular  in  attendance  "  and  children  "  failing 
in  scholarship."  The  type  of  service  rendered  to  children  in  the  first 
group  is  chiefly  preventive,**  and  differs  from  that  of  the  regular 
truant  officers  in  that  it  is  divorced  from  police  functions.  Children 
failing  in  scholarship  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  cases  reported 
by  the  visitor  of  Boston  Girls'  High  School.  The  frequency  of  the 
number  of  children  of  this  class  in  other  places  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  38  visiting  teachers  gave  information  about  ''  specified  meth- 
ods'^^  of  improving  scholarship."  Other  predominant  classes  of 
children  coming  under  the  visiting  teacher's  care  are  working  chil- 
dren, adolescents  in  need  of  special  care,  children  whose  home  life 
needs  readjustment,  children  in  need  of  suitable  recreations,  queer, 
restless,  slow,  retarded,  and  neurotic  children — ^misfits,  truants,  and 
delinquents. 

CASES. 

Spectacular  cases  of  the  above  types  are  frequent,  but  the  visiting 
teacher  aims  to  diagnose  the  symptoms  and  prevent  their  further 
development.     The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  work: 

1.  Three  cases  of  infringement  of  the  child  labor  law  were  dis-  ^ 
covered  by  the  visiting  teacher.     The  right  of  schooling  was  insured 
to  the  children  through  her  cooperation  with  the  child  labor  com- 
mittee. 

2.  The  demand  for  working  papers  of  girls  in  the  upper  grades 
of  one  school  was  lessened  when  one  year  of  visiting  teacher  service 
was  added  to  that  given  by  the  regular  school-teachers. 

3.  One  ovei'worked  boy  slept  frequently  in  class.  The  visiting 
teacher  found  him  working  from  3  to  6  a.  m.  and  from  4  to  7  p.  m. 
The  proper  home  adjustment  was  made. 

^One  of  these  worked  in  a  deaf  school  and  one  cared  for  cases  of  normal  children 
occasionally. 

*T  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the  ylsiting  teacher  works  in  connection  with  the  director 
of  the  psychological  laboratorj',  is  Included.  Springfield.  Maaa,  Public  School  Report, 
p.  21,  1918. 

«  Thirty -five  were  read  in  Boston,  25  in  Chicago,  20  in  Kansas  City,  and  10  in  New 
York. 

■»  In  New  York  City  the  visiting  teachers  are  careful  not  to  do  the  work  of  the 
regular  attendance  officers.  In  one  school,  Mount  Vernon,  the  visiting  teacher  uses  the 
slightest  excuse  for  entering  the  homos;  thus  the  families  look  upon  her  as  &  real 
friendly  visitor  and  not  as  one  coming  always  to  render  a  complaint.  Personal  letter, 
January  4,  1918. 

'^The  number  of  visiting  teachers  reporting  for  each,  method  was  as  follows:  Coopera- 
tion with  parents.  38 ;  bettering  physical  conditions,  34 ;  bettering  home  conditions*  32 ; 
stimulating  interest,  31 ;  m^ital  tests,  25 ;  promotion  suited  to  mentality,  23 ;  extra 
help  with  lessons,  20 ;  demotion,  16 ;  cooperation  of  teacher,  2 ;  securing  a  part-time 
job,  1 ;  change  of  course,  1. 
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4.  A  pregnajit  and  heartbroken  daughter  of  a  widower  ^^  was 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  a  younger  sister's  neurotic  condition.  Home 
adjustments  with  the  father  were  made,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
family  was  saved  by  placing  the  older  daughter  in  a  suitable  home. 

5.  In  one  family  two  children  who  alternated  in  absence  from 
school  in  order  to  care  for  the  two  babies  were  found  motlierless. 
The  visiting  teacher  made  a  satisfactory  home  adjustment  and  the 
children  came  to  school  regularl3\ 

6.  One  child  refused  to  stay  at  home  in  the  evening,  but  after 
each  call  by  the  home  and  school  visitor  the  periods  of  improved 
behavior  increased  in  length. 

7.  Poverty  at  home  prevented  a  boy  from  completing  his  school 
term.  A  scholarship  was  secured  and  the  term  was  completed  at  the 
usual  time. 

8.  The  continued  tardiness  of  a  little  girl  was  corrected  by  an  ex- 
planation to  the  mother  of  the  necessity  of  being  oij  time. 

9.  An  orphan  child  under  the  care  of  a  questionable  stepmother 
was  placed  in  a  home  where  suitable  guardianship  was  insured.** 

10.  Physical  cruelty  was  inflicted  upon  one  child  by  a  mute  mother. 
This  ceased,  the  child  was  of  a  happier  disposition,  and  freed  from 
fonner  terrors  after  the  visiting  teacher  served  as  mediator  between 
the  mother  and  child. 

11.  Interpretation  of  the  school  to  the  home  and  the  home  to  the 
school  secured  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  both  toward  one  child 
who  was  dull  and  listless.    The  child  became  brighter  and  happier. 

12.  A  little  girl  was  poorly  nourished.  Religious  views  of  the 
family  prevented  her  older  sister  from  accepting  a  position  which 
would  have  brought  an  increase  to  the  family  income.  The  situation 
was  relieved  by  finding  a  position  in  a  Jewish  business  firm. 

13.  A  6-year-old  Italian  girl  was  habitually  absent.  Her  father 
had  ordered  her  to  admit  no  visitors.  A  call  was  made  when  the 
father  was  home.  She  was  found  caring  for  an  insane  mother  and 
four  small  children.  Her  mother  was  removed  to  a  sanitarium  and 
provision  made  for  the  care  of  the  children.  After  a  short  time  the 
family  was  reunited  in  a  new  neighborhood. 

14.  The  parents  in  a  family  of  10  children  "  were  unfit  guardians. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  notified, 
and  the  children  were  placed  in  homes. 

»»  For  the  BcriouKness  of  this  problem,  see  tiie  unpublished  report  on  "  The  Neglected 
Children  of  Widowers,"  by  Anna  M.  Ely,  Research  I>epartment  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union.  1920. 

M  This  child  was  also  placed  in  a  special  grade  school. 

»•  Thrse  children  were  mentally  defective,  one  girl  was  sexually  immoral ;  one  girl  was 
deformed,  one  boy  was  of  Uie  Mongolian  type,  and  Jennie  was  referred  to  the  visiting 
teacher  because  she  repeated  "  I  A  and  IB'*  several  times. 
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15.  A  widower's  daughter  was  earning  $17  per  week  as  a  factory 
girl.  She  was  persuaded  by  the  visiting  teacher  to  take  her  mother's 
place  in  the  family  in  order  to  care  for  the  younger  children.  The 
teachers,  school  principal,  and  neighbors  assisted  in  developing  her 
interest  in  home  duties,  so  that  she  became  a  tidy  housekeeper  and 
took  pride  in  her  new  position  in  the  home. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  10  typical  cases : 

Summitry  of  10  typical  cases  reported  by  one  visitiny  teacher, 
[Files  of  the  New  York  Public  Education  Association.) 


Reason  given  for  inquiry. 


1.  Need  of  supervision. 

2.  Extreme  poverty 


3.  Conduct 

4.  Need  of  supervision. 


5.  Troublesome  at  homo  and  at 

school. 

6.  Need  of  recreation* 

7.  Need  of  supervision 


8.  Scholarship  and  mentality 

9.  Poor  work,  poor  attendance, 

poor  health. 

10.  Conduct  and  scholarship 


Statement  made  by  teacher  or 
principal. 


Bad  previous  truancy  record  and 

conduct  suspicious. 
Children  alone,  mother  works, 

and  poor  diet. 

Stealing  from  mother 


Cose  continued   from   previous 

year. 
False  standards  of  pleasure  and 

dress.    Hangs  around  streets. 

Half-day  absences 

Questionable  companions.  Wants 

to  be  a  nice  girl. 
Acts  childishly,  mentally  dcft- 

cient.  probably  due  to  phjrsical 

condition. 
Home  conditions  responsible,  not 

poverty. 
Below  grade 


Action  taken  by  %isiting  teacher. 


Personal  supervision  of  family 
and  agencies. 

Supervision  of  children  by  neigh- 
bor, mother  works  less  and  relief 
given. 

Referred  to  Juvenile  Protective 
Aid  Society. 

Personal  interest  and  supervision. 

Personal  supervision  and  coopera* 
tion  with  outside  agency. 

Personal  supervision. 

Oirl  Joined  club  and  improved  her 
work. 

Physically  handicapped.  Deaf- 
ness discovered. 

Cooperation  of  mother  secured. 

Physical  attention  given  and  pro- 
motion followed. 


»  Two  children,  boy  and  girl. 

The  value  of  the  visiting  teacher's  service  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  one  city  76  eighth-grade  pupils  who  had  left  school 
returned  after  calls  made  by  the  social  worker  in  the  schools.*^*    The 

following  story  of  the  B — family  shows  the  role  played  by  the 

visiting  teacher  in  rescuing  children  from  a  demoralizing  home: 

Henry  was  an  ItaUau  boy  of  6  years,  and  was  frequently  absent  from  school. 
The  mother  eloped  witb  a  former  boarder  and  lodger  in  the  family."  A  home 
visit  revealed  that  the  boy  and  two  younger  children  were  being  cared  for  by 
tbe  godmother  of  the  baby.  At  first  this  woman  took  care  of  the  children  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  later  accepteil  the  position  as  permanent  housekeeper.  She 
became  the  subjectt  of  neighborhood  gossip,  but  endured  it  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  Her  own  family  became  unfriendly  to  her  later  and  she  and  the 
father  resorted  to  drink.  When  tliese  conditions  prevalle<l  at  home  the  absence 
of  Henry  from  school  followeil.  Assisted  by  the  friendship  of  the  visitor,  the 
godmother  struggled  against  the  drink  habit  for  six  months  and  then  joined 
the  father  in  a  long  debauch.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  was  notified,  but  tlie  agent  arrived  too  late  to  find  evidences  of  neglect. 

"Louisville,  Ky.,  1919-20.     Personal  letter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Apr.   10,  1920. 

«» For  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  »«ee  unpublished  report,  **  The  Neglected 
Children  of  Separated,  Divorced,  and  Dosertlng  Parents,"  by  Sophia  C.  Glefm,  Research 
Department,  Women's  Educational  and  Indu.strial  Union,  1020. 
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Again,  a  month  later,  similar  conditions  prevailed ;  the  aid  of  the  policeman  on 
the  route  was  enli8te<I.  The  State  hoard  of  charity  toolc  charge  of  the  children 
and  placed  them  in  suitable  homes,  where  they  did  well. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  reports  of  visiting  teachers,  home  teachers,  home  and  school 
visitors,  and  public-school  social  workers  in  the  United  States  are  in 
need  of  standardization.  The  best  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
made  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  California.  The  spe- 
cific duties  of  the  visiting  teacher  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  of  the  attendance,  vocational  guidance  departments, 
and  departments  for  special  classes  and  child  study,  psychological 
and  psychiatric  clinics,  and  public-health  activities  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  respective  schools  and  communities.  Visitors  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  provided,  and  when  the 
schools  are  of  sufficient  size  the  work  of  each  visitor  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  school.  An  average  of  seven  hours  of  work  per  day 
should  be  the  maximum  number  of  hours  required.  The  visitor 
should  be  employed  throughout  the  school  year,  and  should  be  given 
a  substantial  vacation.  Accurate  records  of  the  cases  should  be  kept 
and  annual  reports  filed.  Since,  the  work  requires  both  training  for 
teaching  and  for  social  service,  it  is  fitting  that  the  salary  of  the  vis- 
iting teacher  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  regular  elementary  or 
high-school  teachers.  Experience  and  efficiency  should  be  given  due 
consideration  in  attaining  the  established  maximum  salary.  Tact 
and  sjonpathy  are  essential.  A  private  office  in  the  school  building 
where  confidences  can  be  exchanged  should  be  provided.  The  ideal 
points  toward  the  establishment,  as  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system,  of  a  home,  beautifully  but  simply  and  adequately  furnished, 
where  the  visiting  teacher  may  receive  the  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Both  city  and  county  lx)ards  of  education  should  endeavor  to  add 
to  their  present  educational  forces  the  services  of  specially  trained 
persons  whose  function  it  would  be  to  study  the  needs  of  individual 
children  and  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  relations  with  the  home 
and  outside  agencies.  This  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  more  special 
classes  in  the  schools  in  order  to  care  for  the  needs  discovered  by 
these  experts. 

The  desirability  of  this  closer  cooperation  of  the  school,  home,  and 
social  agencies  is  recognized  by  both  educators  and  social  workers. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  retaining  a  flexibility  in  the  school  system 
which  would  enable  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
child.    He  declared  further  that  the  visiting  teacher  is  a  sign  that  the 
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school  is  a  genuinely  up-to-date  institution."*  C.  C.  Carstens,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in 
a  recent  address  stated  that  a  large  amount  of  the  social  work  of  the 
past  was  a  "tiding  over  of  the  families  into  next  week's  misery." 
The  social  work  done  by  the  visiting  teacher  is  of  a  more  constructive 
type.  "  The  school  is  the  natural  approach  to  the  home  where  phys- 
ical and  moral  conditions  have  not  become  very  bad.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  making  this  social  approach  is  through  the  visiting 
teacher." '^^  No  doubt  these  men  express  an  appreciation  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  common  among  leading  educators  and  social 
workers.  The  emphasis  of  prevention  brings  the  activities  of  the  vis- 
iting teacher  into  harmony  with  the  more  progressive  types  of  social 
work,  and  suggests  that  it  may  become  a  means  of  minimizing  retar- 
dation, truancy,  and  delinquency.*^^  Thus,  the  visiting  teacher  will 
become  a  part  of  a  scientific  program  to  be  worked  out  to  perfect  our 
American  educational  system. 
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^  King,  Irving.     Social  aspects  of  education,  pp.  62-64. 
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Meetings  of  the  Parents'  Association  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Elementary 
School.      Elementary    School    Teacher,    5:180.   244,    299,    529;    6:55,    1G7, 
361,  420. 
Gives  progress  of  meetings  and  practical  work  of  same. 

Monroe,  Paul,  ed.    Boarding 'around.    In  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 
The  teacher  of  the  pioneer  community. 

Palmer,  F.  N.    The  home :  how  It  may  help  the  teacher.     Education,  21 :  292-306. 
Need  of  parent  being  interested  in  pupil's  school  activities. 

Scott,  Colin,    Social  education.    Chapter  1.     Boston,  1908. 

Sharpless,  Isaac.     The  Quaker  boy  at  school.     Independent,  65 :  543. 

Tucker,  Milo.     A  school  building  up  a  comnmnity.     World's  Work,  15 :  10153. 
An  account  of  actual  work  of  one  school  in  a  dilapidated  neighborhood. 

Walton,  W.  S.     Parents  and  schoolmaster  in  education,  Westminster  Review, 
April,  1911,  p.  379. 

Dcficribej?  the   social    need   and    work   of  "  Parents'    Night "   In   the  George   Dixon 
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Mothers  and  the  reports  of  the  same  congresses  of  the  different  States. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

By  WoRTiJ-jY  F.  RuDD,  in  collaboration  with  P.  F.  Fackenthall. 


Contexts. — The  beglnnlngB  o£  pharmaceutical  education — The  birth  of  prerequisite 
legl."^lation — Classes  of  pharmacy  schools — The  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical 
faculties — The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  National  Formulary  and  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act — Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — The  period  of  1918- 
1920 — Attitude  of  the  trade  Journals  toward  progress  In  pharmaceutical  education — 
The  1920  United  States  Pharmacopelal  Convention. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Any  history  of  pharmaceutical  education  during  the  two  years  1918 
to  1920  would  be  wholly  incomplete  without  a  review  of  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  the  conditions  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

In  pharmacy,  as  in  medicine  and  law,  the  preceptorial  system 
largely  prevailed  for  the  first  century  of  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  Previous  to  1851  there  were  but  3  teaching  schools  of  phar- 
macy in  existence ;  and  only  one,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
had  sufficient  life  to  maintain  itself  as  a  bona  fide  educational  institu- 
tion. In  1873  there  were  11  teaching  institutions  in  active  operation, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Washington,  Nashville,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  attendance  of  approximately  600  students.^ 

The  organization  of  these  schools  was  due  largely  to  the  educa- 
tional stimulus  disseminated  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  been  organized  in  1852,  and  to  the  various  State 
pharmaceutical  associations,  which  at  that  time  were  beginning  to 
exert  considerable  influence. 

At  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Albert  E.  Ebert,  in  his  presidential  address,  thus 
conunented  upon  the  organization  of  pharmaceutical  schools : 

Although  It  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  multiply  these  schools  to  an  unlimiteii 
extent,  as  this  would  diminish  their  usefulness  by  dividing:  their  strenj^h,  yet 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  seem  necessary  that  each  State  shall 
possess  such  an  educational  organization,  as  good  effects  of  such  institutions 
can  not  be  questioned  in  their  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore 
should  be  fostered  by  the  several  States  where  such  schools  are  established.* 

»  Proc.  Amer.  Phar.  Assoc,  1873,  p.  52. 
54112*»— 21  3 
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The  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  early  institutions  is  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows :  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  history  of  all  these  Institutions  clearly  shows 
that  they  were  "  Fortbildungsanstalten  "  closely  affiliated  with  the  dally  routine 
of  the  drug  store.  The  idea  was  not  so  much  to  give  a  thorough  training  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  as  to  supplement  the  unsystematic  training  of  the 
stores  by  a  course  of  evening  lectures.  This  truth  is  particularly  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  clerk  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more 
years  attended  the  same  course  of  evening  lectures  at  least  twice.  It  was  the 
apprenticeship  system  improved,  but  still  essentially  the  apprenticeship  sj^stem. 
The  time  spent  in  the  drujr  store  was,  therefore,  the  prime  requisite  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency.  The  course  or  courses  of  lectures  simply  served  as  a 
kind  of  superstructure,  their  prime  object  being  to  bring  into  some  system 
the  information  and  experience  irregularly  acquired  during  an  apprenticeship 
and  assistanceship  of  four  or  more  years. 

In  1887  the  number  of  teaching  institutions  had  increased  from  11, 
as  reported  in  1873,  to  28,  the  additional  ones  in  the  order  of  their 
organization  being  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  Vanderbilt,  Albany.  Iowa 
(Drake  University),  Cleveland,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  Northern,  Purdue, 
Ohio  State,  Kansas  City,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Iowa, 
Northwestern,  and  Buffalo. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  required  more 
than  half  a  century  to  establish  half  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
other  half  sprang  up  within  a  decade.* 

From  the  best  information  available  we  find  that  in  1887  there 
was  a  total  of  2,773  students  matriculated  in  the  schools  then  in  ex- 
istence, with  669  graduates  that  year.* 

The  great  majority  of  these  schools  were  night  schools,  the  stu- 
dents' classes  beginning  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinuing as  late  as  10.30  p.  m."*  These  were  three-day  schools,  the 
first  year's  work  coming  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
the  second  year's  work  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  school  year  began  about  the  first  of  October  and  closed  early  in 
March. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  attended  college  for  the  first  year 
only,  being  able  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  without  completing  the  prescribed  college  course. 

Preliminary  educational  requirements  were  limited  to  a  grammar 
school  certificate  or  an  examination  that  required  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  as  far  as  was  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools.** 

«Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Thar.  Pacultiw.   4th  ann.   meeting,   190.3,   p.   5. 
•Pharmaceutical  Era,  Mar.,  1912,  p.  178. 

*  Ibid.,  May,  1912,  p.  .ia.3. 
•Ibid.,  May,  1912,  p.  334. 

•  Ibid..  Apr.,  1912,  p.  204. 
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THE  ENACTMENT  OF  NEEDED  LAWS. 

The  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time  led  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cators to  realize  that  proper  advancement  in  pharmacy  was  im- 
possible without  legislative  enactment  covering  both  preliminary 
requirements  and  college  training  as  prerequisites  for  examination 
as  registered  pharmacists. 

Naturally  such  a  movement  was  met  with  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  saw  in  this  a  curtailment  in  the  supply  of 
registered  clerks,  and,  second,  by  those  who  honestly  believed  that 
students  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  by 
the  methods  most  available  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  present  time  the 
same  opposition  has  existed  and  has  done  more  to  retard  advance- 
ment in  pharmaceutical  education  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Between  January  1,  1887,  and  January  1^  1900,  30  colleges  of 
pharmacy  were  established  and  three  went  out  of  existence.^ 

CLASSES  OF  PHARMACY  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  pharmacy  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  ® 
may  properly  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  connected  with  a  university.  Between  1834  and  1887 
diplomas  were  conferred  upon  165  graduates  in  pharmacy  from  that 
institution. 

Although  Tulane  did  not  at  that  time  have  a  coordinate  school  of 
pharmacy,  the  graduates  were  given  courses  in  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  chemistry,  and  chemistry  laboratory  by  the  staff  of  the 
medical  department  ;»and  before  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
was  conferred,  the  applicant  furnished  evidence  of  having  two  years 
of  practical  experience  under  a  competent  pharmacist. 

While  this  school  was  not  a  university  school  of  pharmacy  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  its  influence  stimulated  the 
development  of  university  education  as  it  now  exists. 

In  1868  the  Univei-sity  of  Michigan  established  the  first  coordinate 
school  of  pharmacy,  as  a  university  unit. 

The  following  statement,  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Edward  Kremers 
furnishes  a  clear  exposition  of  the  divergent  educational  ideals  which 
have  been  confronting  pharmaceutical  education  from  its  very 
beginning :  • 

There  are  two  distinct  tendencies  which  manifest  themselves  to  the  student 
of  pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country ;  the  first  found  its  highest  expros- 
sion  In  the  establishment  of  the  older  colleges  of  pharmacy,  the  outcome  of 
the  ambitions  and   Ideals  of  the  apothecary  guilds  of  several  of  our  larj^er 

T  Ibid.,.  June,  1012,  p.  380. 

•n)id^  March,  1912.  p.  180. 

•Proc  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  4th  Ann.  MeeUng,  1905,  p.  4. 
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eastern  cities,  a  product  of  Bitglisti  i(Seas,  traditions,  and  inlliiences ;  the  second 
found  its  expression  in  tlie  establisliment  of  departments  and  schools  of  phar- 
amc5'  at  our  ^tate  uQiversities,  at  a  time  when  American  edncatknal  ideas 
jjjeaeraily  were  undeiigoiag  mark^  changes  due  to  the  influence  at  German 
educational  ideas  and  methods. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  educational  bulwarks  of  the  Colonies,  now  the  pride 
of  the  respective  Eastern  States,  have  never  given  any  serious  attention  to 
teaching  pharmacy.  For  many  years,  it  is  true,  foedtciees  were  largely  dis- 
pensed by  the  colonial  physician,  and  later  the  draggist  evidently  did  not 
a^i)ire  to  be  more  than  a  tradesman  with  the  quali&uitions  of  a  tradesman. 
The  condition  was  not  unlike  that  in  EnglaiKl,  where  the  pharmacist,  whether 
he  was  tcM*med  apothecary,  ur  chemLst  and  druggist,  as  was  later  the  case, 
gradually  made  himself  independent  from  a  position  of  subserviency  to  the 
physician.  But,  instead  of  strongly  developing  his  own  position,  he  followed 
the  path  of  his  former  master.  The  result  was  a  calling  that  was  neither 
purely  mercantile  nor  belonged  to  the  learned  pro^ssions;  a  profession  that 
commanded  little  or  no  respect,  but  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  on  every  hand 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  English  fiction. 

With  English  traditions  as  a  guide,  it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
Har\ard  and  Yale,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  although  they  made  provision 
not  only  for  the  traditional  college  course,  but  also  for  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  paid  no  attention  to  the  needs  of  pharmac>. 

The  introduction  of  university  standards  into  the  field  of  pharma- 
ceutical education,  as  brought  about  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  an  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  American  pharmacy. 

This  change  in  the  old  order  was  followed  by  other  State  univerei- 
ties  as  follows  :^*^  Wisconsin  in  1883,  Kansas  and  Iowa  in  I880,  Min- 
nesota in  1892,  etc 

By  1895  the  university  ideals  were  so  firmly  established  that  we 
find  the  following  statement  in  the  proceedings  of  the  section  on 
education  and  legislation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion:" 

Institutions  that  were  fiomided  by  **  impractical  **  nniverBity  teaeheRB  have 
proven  their  right  of  existence  to'  such  an  extent  that  thowe  who  criticised  them 
in  formef  days,  thougli  still  ostensibly  maintaining  their  earlier  ground,  are  in 
reality  undermining  their  own  foundation  by  silently  accei)ting  the  groimd  of 
their  supposed  opponents. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTIES. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  found  56  schools  in  active 
operation,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,551  students.  These  56  schools 
were  working  as  independent  luiits,  with  no  uniformity  in  entrance 
requirements,  curricula,  or  degrees  conferred. 

As  far  back  as  1870  a  conference  of  delegates  from  colleges  of 
pharmacy  met  in  Baltimore  in  answer  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy.^2 

10  Pharmaceutical  Era,   March,   1912,  p.   17S;  June.   1912,  p.  389. 
i^Proc.  Amer.  Phar.  A.ssoc.  1895,  p.   448. 
»«Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  FaculticB,  1906,  p.  S. 
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We  have  no  report  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  nor  of  subse- 
quent ones,  except  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  as  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. Joseph  Roberts  was  president  and  J.  Fans  Moore  secretary 
of  the  first  meeting.  The  constitution  declared  the  object  to  be  a 
uniform  standard  for  the  graduation  of  pharmacy  students.  Sev  en 
recommendations  were  made  at  the  first  meeting  for  consideration  at 
the  second  convention.  The  most  important  one  seems  to  have  been 
the  demanding  of  four  years  of  practical  experience  before  gradu- 
ation. 

At  the  1883  meeting  the  department  of  pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  refused  admission  because  it  did  not  make  this 
requirement.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  was  also  unani- 
mously voted  down.  The  last  reference  to  work  of  this  organization 
appears  in  1886. 

The  period  from  1886  to  1894  seems  barren  of  organized  effort 
toward  unity  in  pharmaceutical  education.  Just  prior  to  the  1894 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  James  H.  Beal 
and  George  B.  Kauffman  issued  a  circular  letter  inviting  a  number 
of  colleges  to  meet  in  conference  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  This  effort 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Six 
years  later  Henry  P.  Hynson,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy,  issued  a  similar  call  which  met  with  much  better  success. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties  was  consummated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
8, 1900.^^  Representatives  were  present  from  the  following  pharmacy 
schools : 

Department  of- Pharmacy,  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Northwestern  University,  Chicajjco,  111. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawren(»e,  Ivans. 

LouisvlUe  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Massachusetts  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arl)or,  Mich. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Union  University,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Broolclyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Broolclyn,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  Yorlt.  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deirartment  of  Pharmacy,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  rhihulelphia.  Pa. 


«Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  1906,  p.  9. 
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Department  of  Pharmacy,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ptttsburgii,  Pa. 
Department  of  I'harumcy,  Vamlerbilt  University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  chairman  of  the  organization  committee,  Jos.  P.  Remington, 
presented  a  provisional  constitution,  which  was  read  and  approved, 
the  most  pertinent  paragraph  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  object  of  tliis  conference  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests  of  pharma- 
ceutical education. 

The  birth  of  the  organization  marks  the  first  successful  effort  to- 
ward proper  standardization  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  is, 
therefore,  the  most  important  event  in  its  history. 

The  problems  which  the  conference  faced  in  its  inception  and  to 
which  it  has  continuously  given  attention  during  its  20  years  of  ex- 
istence are:  Preliminary  education,  curricula,  degrees,  facilities, 
faculties,  and  prerequisite  legislation.  As  has  been  stated  before, 
the  completion  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school  education  was  the 
sole  requirement  for  matriculation  in  the  majoiity  of  pharmacy 
schools. 

The  effort  to  raise  these  requirements  originated  with  the  schools 
having  organic  connection  with  State  universities.  The  independent 
schools,  having  no  other  source  of  income  than  tuition  fees,  naturally 
viewed  with  concern  any  step  that  would  tend  to  curtail  their  enroll- 
ment. The  attitude  of  the  State  examining  boards  and  the  existence 
.of  numerous  correspondence  schools  and  "quiz"  schools  made  the 
situation  a  most  difficult  one. 

As  late  as  1912  we  find  the  following  conditions  obtaining  with 
regard  to  preliminary  education^*  necessary  for  examination  by 
licensing  boards :  ^^  24  States  make  no  requii-ement  whatever,  12  re- 
quire a  grammar  school  education  only,  7  in  which  the  board  is  given 
authority  to  fix  requirements,  7  require  one  year  or  more  of  high- 
school  work,  and  2  require  high-school  graduation. 

From  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  as  indicated  by  the  above 
data,  it  is  appai-ent  that  had  the  independent  schools  raised  their 
entrance  requii"ements  much  above  those  prescribed  by  the  licensing 
boards  in  the  various  States,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  a  large  proportion  of  their  pros- 
pective students  turned  to  quiz  schools  and  correspondence  schools. 

Not  until  1904,  when  the  National  Association  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy w  as  organized,^^  was  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State 
boards  to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  reg'ard  to  preliminary 
educational  requirements  for  registration. 

»♦  Pharmaceutical  Era,  Jan.,  1012,  pp.  21-24. 

i'^Thls  Includes  Alaska,   Hawaii,   the  I'hilipinos,  and   Porto  Rico. 

"  Pharmacouticnl  Era,  June,  1012,  p.  303. 
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In  1905  requirements  for  entrance  into  conference  schools  was 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  high-school  work.  The  first 
State  prerequisite  law  became  effective  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York. 

Coincident  with  the  latter  event,  the  board  of  regents  of  New 
York  set  about  to  determine  what  should  be  the  proper  standards 
for  the  registration  of  schools  of  pharmacy  in  that  State/^  A  con- 
ference was,  therefore,  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to  outline 
a  course  for  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  a  syllabus  to  govern  both 
the  schools  registered  by  the  regents  and  the  examinations  set  by 
the  State  board  of  pharmacy.  This  committee  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  the  work  a  national  character.  In  Septeml)er,  1906,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  National  Association  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties, each  to  elect  a  representative  on  the  committee. 

Through  correspondence  and  occasional  meetings  the  committee 
continued  its  work,  and  the  first  edition  of  tlie  pharmaceutical  sylla- 
bus was  issued  in  1910.  This  was  approved  by  the  organizations 
represented  and  was  adopted  to  cover  the  syllabus  period,  August  1, 
1910,  to  July  31,  1915. 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  effort  to  bring  together 
the  teaching  institutions  and  the  examining  boards  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  permanent  agreement  regarding  the  powers  and  obligations 
of  each.  By  July,  1912,  27  examining  boards  had  approved  the  idea, 
and  adopted  the  syllabus  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  62  of  the  83  then 
existing  schools  had  taken  the  same  action. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIA  AND  THE  NATIONAL 

FORMULARY. 

The  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906,  and  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National 
Formulary  as  the  official  Federal  standards,  gave  them  a  legal  stand- 
ing, which  they  had  not  lieretofore  been  accorded.  This  legal  recog- 
nition has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  scientific  character  of 
later  editions  and  is  reflected  in  more  scientific  methods  in  pharma- 
ceutical education. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Prior  to  1912  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  had  been  published  annually  as  a  single  volume.  Be- 
ginning with  January  of  that  year  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  established  and  has  been  issued 
monthly  since  that  time.^*    While  the  prime  object  of  this  publica- 

»Mbid.,  Sept.,  1912,  p.  576. 

^  Amer.  Jour,  of  Phar.,  Mar.,  1912,  p.  130. 
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tion  originally  was  to  furnish  a  more  direct  and  speedy  means  of 
communication  between  the  association  and  its  members,  it  has,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  few  years  become  a  scientific  publication  which  has 
proved  a  strong  stabilizing  force  in  American  pharmacy.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  inauguration  of  the  Journal,  plans  were  perfected 
whereby  all  pharmaceutical  literature  should  be  abstracted,  pub- 
lished annually,  and  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  as  the  yearbook  of  the  association. 
Those  forces  in  pharmaceutical  education  with  which  this  paper  has 
dealt  heretofore  began  to  exert  their  most  potent  influence  in  the 
period  from  1912  to  1918. 

Beginning  in  1915,  prerequisite  legislation  made  rapid  progress. 
During  the  next  three  years  more  States  adopted  prerequisite  laws 
than  had  taken  this  step  in  all  the  previous  years.  The  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  increased  entrance  re- 
quirements to  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  its  equivalent.  Two 
States,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  by  legislative  enactment  and  ruling  of  the 
department  of  education  respectively,  raised  their  requirements  for 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  four  years  of  high-school  work,  and  in 
addition  graduation  from  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy.  The 
educational  ideals  of  the  universities  of  the  Western  States  gained 
ground  rapidly,  and  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  their  influence  in 
plmrmaceutical  education  must  ultimately  dominate  the  whole 
country. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Ameri- 
can Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  ccmimitted  them- 
selves to  both  a  high-school  requirement  and  graduation  in  pharmju-y 
not  later  than  1923.  A  number  of  the  schools  of  the  conference  were 
voluntarily  increasing  their  requirements  to  four  years  of  high  school. 
More  than  half  of  the  students  entering  all  conference  schools  were 
high-school  graduates.  The  outlook  for  much  more  rapid  progress 
was,  therefore,  very  bright  when  America  entered  the  World  War. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  191S-1920. 

This  review  of  pharmaceutical  education  prior  to  1918  serves  as 
a  necessary  background  for  the  study  of  the  most  crucial  period  in 
its  history. 

Although  the  above  is,  as  a  whole,  a  record  of  progress,  neverthe- 
less this  progress  had  not  been  sufficiently  uniform  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  give  to  American  pharmacists  the  professional  status 
which  many  Avithin  its  ranks  believed  should  be  accorded  them. 

That  the  ultimate  standard  in  pharmacy  was  no  higher  than  the 
lowest  State  and  school  requirement  had  been  evident  to  the  leaders 
in  pharmacy  from  the  organization  of  the  conference.    The  points  of 
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▼iew  of  the  muTTersitT  sdiook  r^d  the  iod^p^^.-knt  schools  bad  lieen 
so  divergent  at  times  that  a  iiri^on  in  the  oc»nfereiH^  ranks  Aimed 
imminent.  FortonatelT.  howei^er.  such  sehisai  was  averted  by  a 
few  far-seeing  men  who  recoeiu'ed  the  cooieraioe  as  the  one  organi- 
zation throo^  which  the  whole  status  of  phannacv  coold  be 
advanced. 

The  failure  of  American  pharmacists  to  receive  professional 
recognition  in  the  Annv  and  Xavy  when  we  entered  the  World 
War  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  the  advancemeni  already  made, 
much  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  onler  that  pharmacy  might 
attain  a  status  comparable  with  dentistry  and  med'cine.  It  became 
evident  that,  had  the  university  ideals  prevailed!  in  pharmaceutical 
education,  pharmacy  would  have  been  spared  the  embarrassment 
and  chagrin  occasioned  by  <uch  failure. 

The  Government,  in  its  publisheil  requirements  for  organization 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
considered  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  a  neces- 
sary entrance  requirement  for  colleges  of  all  kinds,  and  it  refused  to 
recognize  colleges  with  less  rerjuirements.^* 

Tliis  announcement  natii rally  created  widespread  concern  and 
even  alarm  among  the  schools  that  were  not  requiring  as  much  as 
four  years  of  high-school  work  for  entrance.  The  very  existence 
of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  pharmaceutical  schools  in 
the  country,  which  had  no  organic  connection  with  any  other  college 
or  university"  as  a  parent  institution  and  which  were  maintaining 
only  the  minimum  conference  requirement  for  entrance,  was  there- 
fore in  jeopardy  should  the  war  continue. 

At  the  1918  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, this  subject  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  discussions  and 
was  clearly  the  thought  uppennost  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
those  present. 

In  a  paper  read  at  this  meeting  Prof.  Wulling^®  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

It  should  be  said  that  the  entire  l)Ody  pharmaceutic  Is  partly,  even  largely, 
at  fault  in  the  matter,  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  interested  and  ag- 
gressive in  the  very  element  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  and 
therefore  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  the  calling  serves.  The 
Government  has  practically  said  that  we  pharmacists  as  a  class  are  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  and  intelligent  to  l>e  reeognizeil  as  among  the  agencies  quail  fled 
to  be  called  upon  to  help  prosecute  this  terrible  war.  This  is  in  substance  an 
indictment  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  We  ought  forthwith  to  create  such 
standards  that  this  blot  on  our  escutchef)n  would  be  forever  removed.  Talking 
and  commiserating  about  the  matter  will  not  remedy  the  situation.  A  little 
courage  and  determined,  united  nction  are  the  remtnly. 


»Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Faculties,  1919,  p.  11. 
>Ibid.,  1918,  p.  30. 
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Prof.  Jordan,  chairman  of  section  on  education  and  legislation,  in 
his  address  said :  ^^ 

Not  until  the  retail  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  higher  entrance  requirements  for  their  profession  and  demand 
them  will  we  be  able  to  place  pharmaceutical  education  on  a  basis  that  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  our  sister  professions  and  of  the  public.  As  long  as  the 
retail  pharmacists  demand  cheap  registered  men  and  lend  their  support  to 
diploma  factories  that  turn  them  out,  just  so  long  will  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion be  at  a  low  ebb. 

With  a  single  exception,  we  find  the  sentiment  of  the  1918  meet- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  sympathy  with  this  spirit.^^ 

Prof.  Edward  Spease,  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  had  taken  up  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  the  matter  of  establishing  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
units  in  those  schools  of  pharmacy  able  to  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, etc.,  referred  to  in  the  published  program  referred  to 
above. 

Col.  H.  D.  Arnold,  representing  the  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
came  to  Chicago,  and  an  informal  conference  was  held.  Up  to  that 
time  no  provision  had  been  made  for  keeping  pharmacy -students  in 
school,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  medical  and  dental  students. 
While  Col.  Arnold  could  give  no  assurance  of  Avhat  would  be  done 
in  this  regard,  he  stated  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Army  educational  plan,  and  a  more  repre- 
sentative conference  be  called  as  soon  as  possible.  This  conference 
was  held  in  Washington,  September  30,  1918.  The  following 
schools  were  asked  to  send  representatives :  University  of  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Western  Reserve,  Columbia 
(New  York  College  of  Pharmacy),  Purdue,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  All  of  them  re- 
sponded except  the  Univei*sity  of  North  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy.  This  meeting,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
R.  C.  McLaurin,  chairman  of  the  whole  Government  educational 
plan,  proved  to  be  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  colleges  of  pharmacy 
must  demand  of  their  students  the  same  conditions  for  entrance  and 
the  same  type  of  professional  work  that  was  demanded  in  other 
professional  schools.  For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  and  attempted  some  sort  of  classification  of  pharmaceu- 
tical schools  with  reference  to  their  availability  as  centers  for  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  units. 

For  the  first  time  the  ideals  of  the  university  schools  of  phar- 
macy were  completely  vindicated. 


"Jour.  Amor.  Phar.  Assoc,  D«c..  1018,  p.   10(»2. 
a  Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Phar.  Facultic^s,  1918,  p.  98. 
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Following  the  published  report  of  the  work  of  this  conference,  a 
storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  those  institutions  which  were  not 
maintaining  the  standards  described  in  it,  and  which  conse<juently 
did  not  receive  recognition.  Had  the  war  continued  through  the 
session  1918-19  and  into  1919-20,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  very 
few  of  the  so-called  proprietary  schools  of  pharmacy  would  have 
survived.  Despite  the  fact  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  the  almost  immediate  disbanding  of  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  units,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  classifica- 
tion referred  to  above  became  manifest. 

Some  of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  previously  counted  as  reac- 
tionary, at  once  announced  their  determination  to  raise  entrance 
requirements  to  a  full  high-scliool  course.  Others  raised  entrance 
requirements  from  the  conference  minimum  of  two  years  of  high 
school  to  three  in  1920-21  and  four  in  1921-22,  thus  anticipating 
by  one  or  more  years  the  conference  agreement  of  four  years  of 
high  school  in  1923.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  effects  of 
such  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  those  schools  which  hereU>fore 
had  stood  out  for  a  conservative  policy  in  the  conference  of  faculties. 

The  generation  of  pharmacists  now  in  training  will  be  able  to  look 
back  on  the  Washington  conference  of  September  30,  1918,  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  from  it  emanated  an  advance  in  pharma- 
ceutical ideals  that  already  is  having  a  marked  effect. 

With  the  close  of  hostilities  and  the  rapid  return  of  4,(X)0.000  men 
to  civilian  life,  every  pharmacy  school  in  America  found  its  fresh- 
man class  of  1919-20  filled  to  capacity.  Fresh,  as  many  of  these  men 
were  from  the  distractions  of  Army  life,  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  demands  of  academic  life. 

In  many  instances  men  were  returning  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
to  complete  a  course  interrupted  by  the  period  of  the  war.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
scholarship  for  the  past  two  years.  With  the  entrance  classes  in 
1920,  however,  this  condition  has  been  materially  changed,  and  the 
colleges  are  now  demanding  a  grade  of  work  not  heretofore 
attempted. 

The  rank  and  file  of  men  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  work,  as  well 
as  of  women,  are  now  beginning  to  study  the  status  of  pharmacy  as 
never  before.  What  are  the  basic  causes  which,  functioning  through 
the  history  of  American  pharmacy,  are  most  responsible  for  its 
present  condition  is  the  question  most  frequently  asked.  The  one 
answer  that  seems  to  most  nearly  cover  the  ground  is  that  all  of 
pharmaceutical  education  seems  to  have  been  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  public  needs  more,  rather  than  better,  pharma- 
ceutical service.     Prior  to  about  1905,  medical  education  was  func- 
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tioning  along  these  same  general  lines.  The  complete  overthrow 
of  this  conception  in  medicine  is  too  well  known  to  need  very  much 
comment  in  this  article.  Fewer  doctors,  but  better  doctors,  is  a 
slogan  that  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  probably  half  of  the 
medical  schools  in  operation  in  America  in  1900.  A  farseeing  group 
of  medical  men  gained  control  of  medical  education  with  the  result 
that,  with  a  population  of  about  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1900,  the 
United  States  is  now  graduating  annually  less  than  half  as  many 
doctors  as  were  being  graduated  at  that  time.  With  anything  like 
a  just  distribution  of  this  smaller  number,  the  public  is  getting 
much  better  medical  service  than  ever  before.  In  spite  of  all  the 
progress  in  American  pharmacy  which  has  been  recorded  in  this 
article,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  farseeing  and  influential 
group  has  been  able  to  gain  control  in  pharmacy.  The  result  has 
been  the  licensing  of  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  potential 
proprietors  as  the  public  has  needed  to  render  efficient  pharmaceu- 
tical service. 

The  number  of  drug  stores  in  the  United  States  is  probably  three 
times  as  large  as  is  necessary,  resulting  in  a  form  of  competition 
which  is  good  for  neither  pharmacy  nor  the  public.  Since  the  laws 
of  all  States  in  the  Union  require  that  a  pharmacy  must  be  in  charge 
of  a  licensed  pharmacist,  the  one  way  to  limit  the  number  of  stores 
is  to  limit  the  number  of  potential  proprietors.  For  the  first  time, 
it  seems  to  the  writer,  American  pharmacists  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact.  It  is  an  omen  for  good  that  can  be 
measured  only  by  what  the  recognition  of  a  similar  condition  in 
medicine  20  years  ago  has  done  for  American  medicine. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  apparent  to  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  of  faculties  that  some  standardizing 
agency  should  investigate  and  classify  the  schools  of  pharmacy, 
much  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  done  with  the  medical  schools. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  foundation  was  requested  to  undertake  this 
work  for  pharmacy,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  due  to  the  pressure  of  other  investigations  already  in 
progress.  At  the  1919  meeting  the  conference  recommitted  itself 
to  the  policy  of  having  the  schools  of  pharmacy  investigated  and 
classified.  A  special  committee  of  the  conference  is  now  at  work, 
with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  foundation  may  see  its 
way  clear  to  begin  this  work. 

The  advantage  of  having  this  investigation  undertaken  by  some 
competent  and  disinterested  agency  is  apparent.  The  result  of  such 
an  investigation  will  doubtless  reveal  the  weak  spots  in  our  present 
system  and  furnish  the  conference  the  basis  for  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TRADE  JOURNALS  TOWARD  PROGRESS  IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  attitude  of  a  large  majority  of  the  trade  journals  toward 
progress  in  pharmaceutical  education  has  been  one  of  whole-hearted 
support.  Despite  the  fact  that  advanced  educational  requirements 
must  inevitably  mean  fewer  potential  proprietors  and  fewer  drug 
stores,  these  journals,  whose  very  existence  is  intimately  tied  up 
with  the  distribution  and  sale  of  drug  products,  have  been  willing 
to  stand  for  a  policy  which  can  mean  nothing  less  than  a  curtail- 
ment in  the  sale  of  many  of  these.  It  can  be  denied  by  no  one  that 
such  a  stand  on  their  part  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in 
assisting  in  bringing  about  such  advancement  as  has  been  made 
so  far. 

THE  1920  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIAL  CONVENTION. 

The  influence  of  the  university  school  of  pharmacy  teacher  on 
American  pharmacy  manifested  itself  in  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee of  revision  for  the  tenth  decennial  revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  On  previous  revision  committees  the  num- 
ber of  univei-sity  school  teachers  Avas  very  small,  while  on  the 
present  committee  the  number  has  been  more  than  trebled. 

At  the  1920  meeting  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties,  the  tendencies  for  progress  in  pharmaceutical  education 
which  have  been  here  enumerated  culminated  in  a  pledge  that  begin- 
ning in  1925  all  conference  school  courses  be  not  less  than  three  years 
and,  further,  that  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  they  require  a 
full  four-year  course  in  pharmacy  and  give  only  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

With  the  consummation  of  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  from  the  con- 
ference, the  National  Association  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  work  for  prerequisite  laws, 
pharmaceutical  education  in  America  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a 
period  that  even  the  most  radical  hardly  dared  hope  for  before 
America  entered  the  World  War. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
BEFORE  1850. 


"A  history  of  English  grammar  in  the  United  States  would  afford  some 
amusement  if  a  rational  mind  could  derive  any  amusement  from  perusing  a 
record  of  al)ortive  attempts  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  language  by  every  means 
but  actual  practice  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  it" — ^Wallib  (W.  B. 
FowLK)    (1850). 


INTRODUCTION. 
PRIMARY  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY, 

English  grammar,  as  a  formal  subject,  distinct  from  other  branches 
of  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  made  but  sporadic  appearances  in  the 
American  schools  before  1775.  After  the  Revolution  its  rise  was 
extremely  rapid.  English  grammar  gained  momentum  as  the  hold  of 
Latin  grammar  weakened,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  became  so  generally  taught  that  the  common 
term  grammar  school,  formerly  applied  to  the  secondary  school  of 
the  Latin-grammar  type,  was  now  by  common  consent  us^d  to  desig- 
nate an  intermediate  school  with  English  grammar  as  its  central 
study.  After  1825  the  prominence  of  English  grammar  became 
gradually  more  marked,  until  it  reached  its  height  about  1850-1875. 
Then  began  a  period  of  decline,  continuing  until  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  which  made  its  report  in  1895.^ 

The  past  25  years  have  seen  a  revival  of  attention  to  grammar,  but 

of  a  very  much  saner  type  than  before.    No  other  study  in  the  cur- 

.  riculum  has  had  a  more  spectacular  rise  and  a  more  dramatic  fall. 

Moreover,  copceming  no  other  study  to-day  are  educators  more  in 

doubt* 

The  first  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  course  of  this  rise  and 
fall,  with  the  changing  educational  ideals  and  theories  accompanying 
it ;  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  varied  changes  of  the  subject,  and  to 
determine  when,  where,  why,  and  by  whom  the  successive  modifica- 
tions were  inaugurated  and  carried  out  prior  to  1850. 

*  Rept.  Com.  Fifteen,  Jour.  Proc,  N.  B.  A.,  1895,  p.  232.  For  recommendations  concern- 
ing grammar  see  Rept.  Com.  Fifteen,  Educational  Review.  IX,  234—41. 

*The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Englisb  on  Nov.  27,  1915,  in  Chicago,  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  recommend  a  suitable  treatment  in  the  schools  of  formal 
grammar. 
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6  ENGLISH  6RAMMAB  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  1850. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  arrange  systematically 
these  varying  methods  used  from  1750  to  1850  and  to  show  how  they 
are  interrelated  both  with  the  shifting  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  grammar  and  with  the  place  given  the  study  in  the 
curriculum. 

No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  develop  these  two  important 
aspects  of  English  grammar  with  historical  accuracy.  Indeed,  trea- 
tises on  the  general  curriculum,  in  their  infrequent  references  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  vernacular,  are  filled  with  inaccurate  state- 
ments of  fact  and  with  misleading  generalizations,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  early  periods.*  Only  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  such 
inaccuracies  can  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  con- 
cerning English  grammar.  It  is  therefore  with  due  reservations 
that  the  writer  states,  as  his  third  purpose,  an  eflfort  to  establish  with 
concrete  data  a  basis  of  reliable  facts,  especially  in  the  vague  period 
of  English  grammar  before  the  American  Revolution. 

A  fourth  purpose  which  this  study  has  been  compelled  to  consider 
incidentally  is  to  show  how  grammar  was  interrelated  with  declama- 
tion, oratory,  composition,  and  literature,  as  these  five  branches  of 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  of  a  higher  order  than  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  gradually  made  their  way  into  the  program  of 
American  schools. 

SOURCES. 

This  investigation  rests  primarily  upon  an  intensive  examination 
of  e^rly  English  grammars,  with  special  attention  to  those  in  use 
from  1750  to  1850.  The  date  1750  has  "been  determined  upon  as  most 
suitable  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  instruction  in  formal  English 
grammar  in  America.* 

The  grammars,  then,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  of  which 
passed  through  several  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  were 

'Three  examples  of  such  errors  will  suffice  to  Illustrate.  One  writer  affirms:  "  Englisb 
Grammar  was  there  (In  Caleb  Bingham's  school,  1790)  taught  for  the  first  time  in» 
Boston."  W.  B.  Fowle,  English  Grammar.  C.  S.  J.,  XII  (1850).  72.  Here  is  an  error  of 
at  least  23  years  (see  Ch.  II,  p.  23,  which  has  beeo  widely  accepted  as  stating  the  truth. 
Again.  Noah  Webster  affirmed  that  **  no  English  grammar  was  generally  taught  In  com- 
mon schools  when  I  was  young."  (1770.  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII.  124.  Letter  to  Henry 
Barnard,  dated  1840.)  This,  coming  from  the  author  of  at  least  the  fifth  American  gram- 
mar (see  Chap.  II)  (not  the  first,  as  commonly  believed),  has  been  largely  influential 
in  misinforming  later  writers  upon  the  curriculum.  Again,  so  careful  a  writer  as  Reeder 
asserts,  concerning  Noah  Webster's  **  Grammatical  Institutes  of  the  English  Language." 
*•  these  books  [a  speller,  grammar,  and  reader,  1783-1785]  were  the  first  works  of  the  kind 
published  in  the  United  States.  They  were  gradually  Introduced  into  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  country."  Reeder,  Hist  Dev.  of  Sch.  Readers,  etc..  30.  On  the  contrary,  Webster's 
grammar  was  not  the  first  American  grammar,  and  it  enjoyed  neither  a  long  nor  an  exten- 
sive use  as  a  textbook.  W.  B.  Fowle,  op.  cit.,  74  and  208.  Reeder's  statement  is  accurate 
concerning  the  speller  and  the  reader,  but  It  is  quite  erroneous  concerning  Part.  II  of 
Webster's  series. 

«See  Chap.  II,  p.  33. 
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largely  influential  in  determining  school  practices  of  the  day.  Book 
learning  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  an  even  more  literal  significance 
than  it  has  to-day  in  many  an  ill-conducted  classroom.  "As  the  text- 
book, so  the  study  "  is  a  comparatively  safe  assumption. 

So,  too*  for  primary  evidence  as  to  the  changes  in  methods  of 
instruction,  beginning  about  1823,  the  writer  has  turned  to  the  lead- 
ing texts  of  the  various  periods.  For  example,  this  dissertation 
points  out  that  1850  was  the  central  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
methods  in  grammar."  Greene's  "Analysis  "  of  1847  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  various  influences  breaking  away  from  the  older  concep- 
tions and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  other  textbooks  of  the  next  25 
years.  Likewise  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  of  1873,  came  as  the 
result  of  scattered  agitation  and  efforts  of  the  previous  quarter 
century,  and  in  their  wide  adoption  Swinton's  Lessons  fastened  upon 
the  schools  the  new  idea  of  grammar  as  incidental  to  exercises  in 
writing  and  speaking.  And,  of  a  more  recent  period,  Swett's  Gram- 
mar, with  its  imitators,  has  given  the  still  newer  turn  of  incidental 
study  to  the  subject  of  formal  grammar. 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks  themselves  the  educational  writings  of 
authors  contemporary  with  the  various  periods  have  thrown  consid- 
erable light  upon  various  advances  made  in  classroom  methods.  To 
be  sure,  a  commentator  like  Comenius,  Hoole,  Brinsley,  Locke,  Frank- 
lin, or  Mann  is  usually,  in  his  theory,  more  or  less  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  the  reforms  he  advocates  are  indicative  of  methods  which 
do  not  become  general  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  advocacy  of 
them.* 

In  addition,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Marcus  W.  Jemegan,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  generous  advice  and  assistance,  and 
especially  for  permission  to  use  his  voluminous  data  on  private 
schools  taken  from  colonial  newspapers.  This  material  has  been  of 
invaluable  aid,  especially  in  indicating  many  of  the  private  schools 
of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  schoolmasters  were  pioneers  in 
adding  English  grammar  to  their  curricula. 

•  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  133. 

*  For  example,  in  1786  Benjamin  Rnsh,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated,  concerning  the 
teaching  of  English  grammar,  principles  which  even  in  1920  are  very  far  from  being 
accomplished. 

"  Let  the  first  eight  years  of  a  boy's  time  be  employed  in  learning  to  speak,  spell,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language.  For  this  purpose,  let  him  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
master  who  speaks  correctly  at  all  times,  and  let  the  books  he  reads  be  written  in  a  simple 
but  correct  style.  During  these  years  let  not  an  English  grammar  by  any  means  be  put 
into  his  hands.  It  is  to  most  boys  under  12  years  of  age  an  unintelligible  book.  As  well 
might  we  contend  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  the  names  and  number  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  or  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  learn  to  see  or  to  speak,  as  be  taught  the 
English  language  by  means  of  grammar.  Sancho  Pnnza  In  attempting  to  learn  to  read  by 
chewing  the  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  did  not  exhibit  a  greater  absurdity 
than  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  does  in  committing  grammar  rules  to  memory  in 
order  to  understand  the  English  language."  Wickersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa..  234. 
"  Between  bis  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  years  he  should  be  instructed  in  grammar, 
oratory/*  etc     Ibid.,  256. 
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8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  1860. 

The  history  of  the  actual  teaching  of  English  grammar  is  quite 
different  from  a  history  of  the  theories  of  teaching  grammar. 
Throughout  this  study  the  author  has  endeavored  to  keep  strictly  to 
the  former  point  of  view — that  is,  to  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  the  actual 
classroom  practices  of  successive  periods.  Evidence  of  an  extensive 
sale  of  textbooks,  for  example,  is  taken  as  reliable  proof  as  to  what 
constituted  the  subject  matter  of  schoolroom  activities. 

More  reliable,  however,  than  textbooks  or  educational  writings  for 
determining  the  exact  status  of  English  grammar  at  any  definite 
period  are  statutes,  curricula,  and  school  reports.  Wherever  it  has 
been  possible,  these  sources  have  been  utilized  to  determine  how  far 
school  practices  in  any  period  conformed  to  the  theories  of  the  best 
educational  writers  and  embodied  the  innovations  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive textbooks.  Incidental  to  these,  information  has  been  derived 
from  town  histories,  reports  of  educational  commissions,  early  jour- 
nals of  education,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  found  in 
miscellaneous  sources,  like  newspaper  advertisements,  reminiscences, 
lives  of  schoolmasters,  and  histories  of  individual  institutions. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GRAMMAR,  NOT  OF  THE  VERNACULAR 

INSTRUCTION. 

This  study  has  to  deal  primarily  with  English  grammar  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Main  interest  therefore  centers  upon  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  the  year  1750,  the  date  of  the  first 
important  vernacular  school  in  America  to  center  its  instruction 
around  English  grammar,  is  about  200  years  too  late  at  which  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  teaching.  But 
the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  this  is  a  study  of  English 
grammar,  not  of  the  vernacular.  Moreover,  it  is  a  study  of  English 
grammar  in  America,  not  in  England.  Therefore  its  treatment 
plunges  in  medias  res  and  touches  upon  the  vernacular  before  the 
eighteenth  century  and  upon  grammar  in  England  only  as  demanded 
by  the  course  of  the  subject  in  America  and  as  directly  inherited  from 
England  in  theories,  textbooks,  and  schoolroom  practices. 

BEARING  ON  MODERN  PROBLEMS. 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fate  of  new  branches  in  vernacular 
instruction,  once  introduced  into  American  schools,  to  be  carried  to 
excess.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true  of  reading  and  writing;  but  of  the 
newer  branches,  spelling,  which  began  correctly  as  an  incidental 
study,  became  a  craze  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  came  to  occupy  an  undue  proportion  of  attention.  Elaborate 
school  instruction  was  supplemented  by  evening  spelling  schools  and 
spelling   matches.    Webster's   blue-backed    speller    enjoyed    a   sale 
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unrivaled  in  our  school  annals*^  Fifty  years  after  the  dominance  of 
spelling  English  grammar  rose  to  its  height,  occupying,  from  1850 
to  1875,  three  to  seven  years  of  the  secondary  schools  and,  in  addition, 
a  prominent  place  in  tJbe  high  schools.  After  1875,  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  grammar  to  its  correct  place  as  an  incidental  study,  com- 
position gained  in  strength,  and,  together  with  literature  carefully 
prescribed  by  college  entrance  requirements,  to-day  monopolizes  one- 
fourth  of  the  high-school  curriculum,  while  formal  language  lessons 
predominate  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  history  of  spelling  and  of  grammar  suggests  that  50  years 
hence  educators  will  be  saying  that  in  the  two  decades  from  1900  to 
1920  the  school  had  not  yet  discovered  that  language  habits  are  not 
most  advantageously  acquired  in  formal  composition ;  that  literature 
is  a  present  reality,  with  living  poets  and  prose  writers,  rather  than  a 
dusty  contribution  from  masters  who  lived  centuries  ago.  The  his- 
torian of  the  future  may  smile  at  the  excess  of  oral  composition  when 
carried  into  elaborate  State  declamatory  contests.  Indeed,  in  the  light 
of  the  past  one  argument  for  increasing  the  time  given  to  formal  classes 
in  the  vernacular  is  at  least  questionable.  If  children  can  not  spell, 
we  are  urged,  give  them  more  classes  in  spelling;  if  they  are  gram- 
matically inaccurate,  give  them  more  grammar ;  if  they  can  not  write, 
give  them  more  classes  in  composition ;  if  they  can  not  appreciate  the 
pale  heroes  of  King  Arthur's  court,  give  them  Milton's  minor  poems 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.  The  very  questionable  logic  of  this 
argument  led  to  excess  in  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  and  to  gram- 
mar, and  it  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  advancing  composition  and 
literature  to  their  present  status. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  period  1900  to  1920  is  the  heyday 
of  formal  composition  and  of  the  classics  in  the  English  curriculum, 
just  as  the  date  1825  was  the  heyday  of  spelling  and  that  of  1860  the 
heyday  of  grammar.  And  still  the  cry  is  that  English  departments 
are  failures  and  their  product  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  English 
teachers  are  demanding  ever  larger  appropriations.  English  is  more 
fortunate  than  its  sister  studies  in  being  able  to  have  the  value  of  its 
product  weighed  every  day  in  the  practical  life  of  its  graduates. 
English  welcomes  criticism  of  its  deficiency.  English  is  experi- 
menting with  conversation  lessons,  with  present-day  literature;  Eng- 
lish is  begging  other  departments  to  cooperate  in  establishing  correct 
language  habits;  English  is  endeavoring  to  put  oral  composition  on 
a  sensible  basis.  Here  and  there  a  daring  reformer  is  advocating  less 
time  for  formal  classes  in  English,  their  place  to  be  taken  by  more 
general  and  uniform  guidance  in  language  habits.    Here  and  there 

< "  It  18  computed  that  more  than  80,000,000  copies  of  this  spelling  book  were  sold  before 
1880.'*    Evans   Am.  Blbl..  6.  263. 
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school  officials  are  even  rejecting  for  other  departments  teachers  whose 
English  is  slovenly,  just  as  they  reject  candidates  whose  appearance  is 
careless  and  uncleanly. 

History  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  is  being  made  to-day. 
Therefore  the  writer  feels  that  any  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  any  one  branch  of  English  instruction  from  its  very 
beginning  in  America  may  assist  modem  reformers  in  securing  a 
better  perspective  as  they  advance  to  more  important  innovations. 
The  heart  of  the  newer  movements  in  the  vernacular  is  well  expressed 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "Language  should  be  learned  in  a  pupil's 
stride — not  by  years  of  painful  application."  This  sentiment,  more- 
over, is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  instruction  in 
formal  grammar  in  America  up  to  1850. 
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Chapter  L 

EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  VERNACULAR  PRECEDING 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


The  history  of  the  educational  changes  by  which  instruction  in  the 
English  vernacular  has  been  grafted  upon  the  classical  instruction  of 
the  sixteenth^  century  involves  two  distinct  movements.  The  first 
occurred  after  the  Reformation;  it  was  led  by  Comenius,  Brinsley, 
Hoole,  and  others ;  it  resulted  in  the  addition  of  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  in  the  mother  tongue  to  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools 
and  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar  schools.'  The  second  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1693  with  John  Locke  and  his  immediate 
followers ;  it  resulted  in  the  addition  of  English  grammar,  composi- 
tion, both  oral  and  written,  and  literature  to  the  curriculum  of  inter- 
mediate schools  and  colleges.' 

While  it  is  true  that  these  two  movements,  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  respectively,  were  closely 
related,  they  were  also  quite  distinct  and  involve  two  different  con- 
ceptions* of  education.  The  seventeenth-century  reform  demanded  the 
vernacular  for  two  reasons:  First,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
boys  who  were  to  continue  their  education  in  the  classics;  second,  as 
suitable  instruction  for  the  masses,  not  destined  for  higher  schools, 
but  needing  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  seventeenth-century  reform 
still  regarded  education  in  the  classics  as  of  highest  worth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eighteenth-century  reform  began  where  the  former  left 
off.  It  found  the  elementary  branches  of  the  vernacular  established 
as  the  preliminaries  of  classical  instruction.  John  Locke  headed  the 
revolt  against  the  Latin  curriculum  as  the  sole  content  of  secondary 
education.  He  and  his  followers  insisted  that  the  mother  tongue 
itself  is  better  suited  than  Latin  to  serve  at  once  as  the  end  and  the 
vehicle  of  secondary  education.  They  placed  English  in  the  cur- 
riculum not  as  preliminary  to  but  as  a  substitute  for  the  Latin  tongue.*® 
It  was  through  this  eighteenth-century  movement  that  English  gram- 

*  See  Watsoo,  Beglnniogs  of  Mod.  Subj.,  20,  for  excellent  discussion  of  this  earlier 
movement. 

•  See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  56.  "  Full  discussion  In  Chap.  Ill,  p.  S5. 
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5.  Teaching  him  to  read  any  English  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is,  after  they  have  got  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  letters  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  the  horn- 
book, to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  G  or  Prlmar,  and  therein  to  make  them  name 
the  letters,  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at  least) 
the  shortest  words  at  first  sight. 

For  these  books  Hoole  substitutes  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  printed  in  Roman  capitals.  He  would 
have  the  child  pronounce  the  words  he  can  at  first  sight  and  "  What 
he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  go  them  often  over,  till  he  can  tell 
any  tittle  in  them  either  in  or  without  the  book." 

Then  Hoole  adds  reading  over  "Psalms,  Thankesgivings,  and 
Prayers  .  .  .  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart."  Textbooks 
are  "  The  Psalter,  The  Psalms  in  Meeter,  The  Schoole  of  good  man- 
ners, ...  or  such  like  easy  books  " ;  then  the  Bible,  beginning  with 
Genesis.  Finally  have  him  "  take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any 
English  book."  When  "  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book 
that  is  offered  him  ...  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  Grammar 
Schoole,  but  not  before.  .  .  .  For  thus  learning  to  read  English  per- 
fectly I  allow  two  or  three  years  time,  so  that  at  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latine."  ^' 

What  the  curriculum  of  the  average  charity  school  of  England  was 
about  1700  may  be  seen  in  an  account  of  the  Charity  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Orders  which  were  in  effect  in  many 
schools  were  as  follows: 

Pronunciation:  The  Master  ShaU  make  it  his  chief  Business  to  Instruct  the 
Children  ...  in  the  Church  Catechism;  which  he  shall  first  teach  them  to 
pronounce  distinctly  and  plainly. 

Spelling:  The  Master  shaU  teach  them  the  true  spelling  of  Words  and  Distinc- 
tion of  Syllables,  with  the  Points  and  Stops,  which  is  necessary  to  true  and 
good  Reading. 

Reading:  As  soon  as  the  Boys  can  Read  complet^y  well,  the  Master  shall 

Writing:       teach  them  to  Write  a  fair  legible  Hand. 

There  is  presented  an  account  of  100  such  schools  (1710),  with 
2,480  boys  and  1,381  girls,  which  had  been  set  up  during  the  preceding 
14  years.  A  common  stipulation  in  many  gifts  for  these  schools  runs 
"  for  teaching  them  to  Read,  Write,  Cast  Account,  and  Work,  and 
for  instructing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Religion."  ^' 

On  the  basis  of  this  examination  of  Coote,  Brinsley,  and  Hoole  we 
are  able  to  see  the  nature  of  vernacular  instruction  in  England  in  the 
better  "  petty  "  schools  from  1569  and  continuing  until  the  eighteenth 

MBardeen,  op.  cit.,  31-53. 

Hoole  adds  a  chapter  to  his  "  Petty  Schoole  **  in  which  he  points  out  how  children  for 
whom  Latin  is  thought  unnecessary  may  be  employed  after  they  have  learned  English. 
Ibid.,  54. 

**An  account  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  9th  ed.,  1710,  3-16. 
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century.  If  Hoole  is  correct,  "  the  A.  B.  C.  being  now  (I  may  say) 
generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Primar  not  printed,"  *®  the 
use  of  these  two  famous  educational  instruments  was  diminishing, 
together  with  the  hornbook.*^ 

We  may  sum  up  the  English  practice  at  the  time  the  first  American 
colonies  were  established  by  saying  that  vernacular  instruction  con- 
sisted of  elementary  reading,  spelling,  and  writing;  that  it  retained 
an  intensely  religious  purpose,  involving  ability  to  read  the  Bible; 
that  it  was  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Latin.  We  shall 
see  that  these  characteristics  were  transferred  bodily  to  the  first 
elementary  schools  of  America. 

2.  REASONS  FOR  EARLY  EMPHASIS  ON  VERNACULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

Two  major  reasons  led  the  English  colonists  to  stress  the  mother 
tongue  in  elementary  instruction.  As  is  customary,  our  consideration 
begins  with  the  Puritan  colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  character  of  the 
first  settlers,  their  purpose  in  coming  to  America,  and  their  major 
interests  in  the  new  land.  Only  eight  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  that  Colony  established  a  college  in  Cambridge. 
Harvard  was  founded  in  1636.*'  This  highly  significant  act  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  settlers  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  higher  education  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  mother  country.*'  By  1650,  within  New  England,  there  had  set- 
tled at  least  90  men,  ministers,  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  most 
of  whom  were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Three- fourths 
of  these  were  from  Cambridge,  the  hotbed  of  revolt  against  Laud  and 
established  religious  authority.  They  had  been  students  there  between 
the  years  1600  and  1650,  contemporaries  of  Robinson,  Cromwell,  and 
Milton.  Of  this  number  were  John  Cotton,  John  Ward,  John  Har- 
vard, John  Winthrop,  Henry  Dunster,  and  many  others,  not  all 
clergymen.  By  1650  the  immigration  into  New  England  had  reached 
20,000  of  pure  English  stock,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  one 
person  of  higher  education  for  every  40  families.  The  proportion 
for  Massachusetts  Bay  was  even  larger  than  the  general  average  for 
New  England.  This  unusually  large  proportion  of  educated  men 
were  leaders  of  groups  of  immigrants,  some  of  whom  had  themselves 
been  landed  proprietors  in  England  and  had  enjoyed  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  mother  country.** 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  whose  actions  were  directed  by  such 
leaders,  that  an  early  movement  for  education  might  be  expected. 
The  colleges  and  the  grammar  schools  first  established  were,  of  course, 

^Bardeen,  op.  cit.,  50. 

"The  standard  work  Is  Tuer,  History  of  the  Horn  Book. 
»Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay.  I.  188. 

*F.  B  Dexter.  Influences  of  the  English  Universities  In  the  Development  of  New 
England,  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Boc..  1879-1880,  340  et  seq. 

*•  Sec  M.  W.  Jemegan,  The  Beginnings  of  Pub.  Ed.  In  N.  E.,  Sch.  Rev.,  XXIII,  820. 
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classical.  They  were  in  response  to  the  ideal  of  the  leaders  that  the 
State  was  t*esponsible  for  the  education  of  the  most  promising  youth 
in  order  to  perpetuate  an  educated  leadership.  Colleges  were  to  train 
leaders,  and  as  the  college  curriculum  was  entirely  made  up  of  classi- 
cal studies,  classical  grammar  schools  were  necessary  to  prepare  boys 
for  college. 

But  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  were  actuated  by  another  ideal 
which  grew  out  of  their  intensely  religious  nature  and  was  the  very 
heart  of  the  Protestant  movement  the  world  over.  This  idea,  ardent 
champions  of  which  were  Luther  and  Erasmus,  was  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  should  be  able  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain  head  of  all 
religious  authority — ^the  Bible  itself.^*^  To  this  end  the  Holy  Word 
was  brought  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  vernacular  and  the  people 
taught  to  read.  Not  all  the  people  were  to  be  educated  in  grammar 
school  and  college ;  that  Was  reserved  for  the  few  destined  to  become 
leaders.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  themselves  must  be  able 
at  least  to  read  the  Bible.  In  Germany,  England,  and  America  this 
ideal  was  the  primary  moving  force  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
universal  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  desire  for  educated  leadership  and  in  the 
desire  for  universal  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  two  impelling 
forces  which  actuated  Puritan  New  England  in  her  first  educational 
endeavors."  ^ 

Evidence  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  first  two  general  laws 
concerning  education  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  act  of  1642  ordered  selectmen  to  take  account  of  children, 
"  especiallity  of  their  ability  to  read  &  undestand  the  principles  of 
religion  and  the  capital  lawes  of  ^the  country."  ^^  Even  more  strongly 
suggestive  is  the  language  of  the  law  of  1647,  which  made  compulsory 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education :  "  It  being  one  chiefe  piect 
(point)  of  y'  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  y'  Scriptures,  as  in  form'  times,  by  keeping  y"  in  an  unknowne 
tongue."^'  This  is  the  expression  of  the  second  ideal — that  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  known  tongue,  are  to  be  accessible  to  all.  "  So  in 
these  latf  times,  by  pswading  from  y*  use  of  tongues,  y^  so  at  last  y* 

»  Luther  translated  the  Testament  in  1522 ;  the  entire  Bible  in  1634.  Monroe,  Cjc.  of 
Ed.,  4,  94. 
^  **  Probably  none  of  the  other  causes  deslfirnated  by  Watsoii  for  the  seTenteenth-ceatory 
movement  for  the  vernacular  in  England  were  operative  in  America.  Wataon  assigns,  first, 
the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  after  the  Armada ;  second,  the  fact  that  England  took  more 
pride  in  her  national  independence  of  thought,  and  especially  sought  to  give  all  people  the 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  third,  the  feeling  that,  as  the  French  tongue  now  contained 
the  subject  matter  which  bad  formerly  been  confined  to  the  Latin,  English  might  also  be 
so  utilized ;  fourth,  the  newly  acquired  literary  possession  in  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton:  and,  finally,  the  increase  of  textbooks  in  English,  beginning  with  the  authorised 
prints  of  1545,  until  "  by  the  second  half  of  the  sevente^enth  century  every  important 
department  of  knowledge  had  been  expounded  in  an  English  textbook.'*  Watson,  op.  cit., 
581-5. 

•»  Bee.  Co.  Ma«s.  Baj,  11.  9.  » Ibid.,  208. 
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true  sence  &  meaning  of  y*  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers."  *•  Here  is  the  expression  of  the 
ideal  for  leadership  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  vernacular  and  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the 
classics  were  provided  for  by  colony  law  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
1647,  only  19  years  after  the  original  settlement.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  ideals  and  motives  were  primarily  religious.  We  are  safe  in  say- 
ing not  only  that  the  American  colonists  inherited  from  England  the 
grammar  school  and  the  college,  but  that  they  endeavored  to  go  beyond 
the  mother  country  in  teaching  the  vernacular.  Vernacular  instruc- 
tion is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  Reformation,  out  of  which 
the  first  New  England  colonies  sprang. 

3.  CHARACTER  OF  VERNACULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICA, 

1620-1720. 

Colonial  laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  indicate  that  vernacular 
instruction  consisted  primarily  of  reading  and  secondarily  of  writing. 
In  Massachusetts  Bay  the  law  of  1642  prescribed  "  ability  to  read  & 
undestand  the  principles  of  religion ;"  *®  the  law  of  1647  "  to  write 
and  read  " ;  **  that  of  1683  "  to  wrighting  schooles  ...  in  towns  of 
five  hundred  families."*^  Reading  and  writing  were  similarly  the 
content  of  vernacular  education  in  Connecticut,'*  in  New  Haven,**  in 
New  York,**  in  New  Hampshire,**  in  Pennsylvania,*^  in  Maryland,** 
and  in  South  Carolina.*' 

That  reading  and  writing  were  the  two  branches  of  the  vernacular 
at  first  stressed  in  colonial  schools  is  further  borne  out  by  examining 
the  practice  of  various  towns.  In  1693,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  ordered 
a  sum  to  be  paid  to  Thomas  Waterhouse,  who  "  is  bound  to  teach  to 
read  it  shalbe  left  to  his  liberty  in  that  poynt  of  teaching  to  write, 
only  to  doe  what  he  can  conveniently  therein."  *®  Governor  Winthrop, 
under  date  of  1645,  writes :  "  Divers  free  schools  were  erected  in  Rox- 
bury  .  .  .  and  in  Boston  .  .  .  teach  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  .  .  . 
Other  towns  did  the  like."*^     Moreover,  after  the  general  colony 

"  Ibid.    The  early  colony  law  of  Connecticut,  1650.  also  Indicates  as  a  primary  purpose 
of  education,  teaching  children  to  read  the  Scriptures.    Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  I,  555. 
»  Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  II,  9. 
»  Ibid..  203. 
"  Ibid.,  V,  414. 
»Col.  Rec.  Conn..  I.  621. 
••New  Haven  Col.  Rec.  (lesS),  65,  583. 
•Ann.  of  Albany,  IV,  16,  16. 

••Bouton,  Prov.  Papers  of  N.  H..  Ill  (1692-1722),  718. 
•*  Clews,  op.  cit,  281  and  Pa.  Col.  Rec,  I,  91. 
»  Stelner,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Maryland,  19 ;  and  Clews,  op.  clt..  416. 
•Ibid..  457. 

«•  Orcott,  Nar.  Hist.  Good  Old  Dorchester,  292. 
«>  Winthrop.  Hist,  of  N.  E.,  Savage,  II,  264, 
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laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  prescribed  reading  and 
writing,  in  1647  and  1650,  respectively,  towns  began  to  comply.  For 
example,  in  Watertown,  1650, "  Norcroflfe  was  Chosen  Schoole  Master, 
for  the  teaching  of  Children  to  Reed  to  write  &  soe  much  of  Lattin 
as  .  .  .  allso  y^  teace  such  as  desire  to  Cast  accompt."*^  Records 
indicate  that  other  towns  employed  teachers  to  teach  reading  and 
writing.**  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  English  teaching  of  this 
period  was  exceedingly  elementary.  Reading  was  common  in  all 
schools ;  writing  was  considered  worthy  of  more  advanced  teaching  in 
some  towns,  but  usually  accompanied  reading,  taught  by  the  same 
master ;  casting  accounts  and  arithmetic  began  to  appear  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  and  were  usually  classed  with  the  English  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  public  schools  so  far  considered,  there  were  many 
private  schools,  in  one  order  of  which — the  "  dame  "  schools —  ** 
primary  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  was  the  acknowledged 
purpose.  For  example,  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Rebecca  Parker  kept  such 
a  school  for  several  years. ^'^  Salem  voted  £15  to  "  Widow  Catherine 
Dealland,"  in  1712,  for  teaching  school  among  them.**  One  other 
typical  example  will  suffice.    In  Hartford,  Conn., 

there  were  in  those  times  private  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  At  least  one  such 
school  was  kept  In  Hartford,  that  of  Widow  Betts,  "Goody  Betts,  the  School 
Dame,"  who  died  in  1647.  Her  pupils  were  young  children,  whom  she  taught  the 
simple  lessons  of  the  hornbook/' 

In  short,  Judd,  in  his  history  of  Hadley,  sums  up  the  general 
practice  when  he  says: 

There  were  many  cheap  private  schools  ...  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  kept  by  "  dames  "...  where  girls  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew, 
and  in  some  smaU  boys  were  taught  to  read  ....  Writing  was  considered  far 
less  important  ....  Probably  not  one  woman  in  a  dozen  could  write  her 
name  150  years  ago.** 

The  instruction  in  these  dame  schools,  which  persisted  well  down 
into  the  nineteenth  centurj^,**  consisted  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
the  vernacular.  The  textbooks  have  been  described  so  often  that  a 
mere  mention  here  will  suffice.  Books  chiefly  employed  were  the 
A  B  C,*^^  the  Horn  Book,*^^  the  New  England  Primer,'^^  ^i^^  Bible," 

« Watertown  Rec,  I,  21. 

«Rec.  Town  of  Dedham,  III,  213;  Ibid.,  IV,  3;  Rec  Town  Plymouth,  I,  116;  Currier, 
Hist.  Newbury,  306  (quotes  town  record)  ;  Nash,  Hist.  Sketch  Weymouth,  126;  Corey,  Hist. 
Maiden,  603 ;  Felt,  op.  clt.,  439 ;  Bailey,  Hist.  Andover,  519  ;  Blcknell,  Hist.  Barrlngton.  524. 

**  See  discussion  In  Updegraff,  Orlg.  Mov.  Sch.  In  Mass.,  136-49. 

«  Corey,  op.  clt.,  439. 

**  Felt.  op.  clt.,  1,  442 ;  see  also  Ibid.,  446,  9,  50. 

«Love,  Col.   Hist.   Hartford,   264. 

«Judd,  Hist,  of  Hadley.  56. 

«They  continued  In  Boston  at  least  until  1819,  when  free  primary  schools  were  estab- 
lished.   W.  B.  Fowle,  Barnard,  Ed.  Blog.,  129. 

»See  Eggleston,  Transit  of  Civilization,  211. 

«Tuer,  History  of  Horn  Book. 

■*  Ford.  The  New  England  Primer. 

«  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  I,  437. 
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Catechisms,"  and  the  Psalters.**  We  find,  then,  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mother  tongue  the  colonies 
had  provided  instruction  generally  in  reading  and  writing.  At  first 
there  was  little  spelling  as  such,  what  there  was  being  incidental  to 
reading.  Spelling  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  ABC  method  of 
learning  to  read,  proceeding  from  the  individual  letters  to  syllables 
of  two  letters,  then  to  easy  words,  and  so  forward.  Littlefield  refers 
to  spelling  books  printed  by  Stephen  Day,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as 
early  as  1646,**  and  asserts  that  Coote's  School  Master  was  extensively 
used  in  New  England.*^  Other  spellers  intervened,  but  not  until  1740 
and  after,  when  "  Dil worth's  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue  "  was 
published  in  London,  imported,  and  reprinted  in  America  in  enor- 
mous quantities,**  could  formal  exercises  in  spelling  be  said  to  have 
become  universal.  , 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  which  attained  wide  popularity 
was  the  New  England  Primer,  which  was  first  published  in  the 
decade  1680-1 690.**  Ford  estimates  the  total  sale  of  this  book  at 
3,000,000  copies  between  1690  and  1840.  One  firm,  Franklin  &  Hall, 
of  Philadelphia,  sold  37,000  copies  between  1749  and  1766.**»  But  the 
wide  sale  of  the  New  England  Primer  did  not  begin  until  after  1690  ; 
before  that  time  the  colony  schools  had  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
books  imported  from  England.  Bibles  **  were  the  universal  reading 
books  in  the  early  American  schools,  convenient  textbooks  because 
they  were  found  in  almost  every  home,  logical  textbooks  because 
knowledge  of  religion  was  legally  prescribed.  For  the  very  earliest 
instruction  in  the  dame  schools,  ABC  books,  hornbooks,  and  psalters 
preceded  the  Testament  and  Bible.  In  short,  the  procedure  described 
by  John  Locke — ^^  the  ordinary  road  of  the  Horn  Book,  Primer, 

•*  LIttlefleld,  Sch.  and  Sch.  Books,  105. 

"  An  excellent  description  of  the  Primer,  the  Horn  Book,  and  the  Psalter  as  used  In  the 
schools  of  Salem  before  1791  Is  found  In  Felt,  op.  clt.,  I.  436-7.  Isaac  Parker,  who  was  one 
of  Dame  Rebecca  Parker's  pupils  In  Maiden,  1786,  said  that  the  only  book  be  had  was  a 
Psalter,  and  that  he  had  only  a  little  reading  and  spelling.    Corey,  op.  clt.,  648. 

"LIttlefleld,  op.  clt..  118. 

"Ibid.,  119. 

"  See  Chap.  II,  p.  84. 

*  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  the  historian  of  the  New  England  Primer,  attributed  the  first 
edition  to  Benjamin  Harris,  printer,  between  the  years  1687-1690,  the  exact  date  unknown. 
Ford,  op.  clt.,  16.  Worthlngton  C.  Ford  has  recently  found  evidence  of  an  earlier  New 
England  Primer  printed  by  John  Galne.  I^ndon,  entered  In  the  Stationers  Register,  under 
date  Oct.  5.  1683.    The  Nation,  Jan.  11,  1917,  46. 

*  P.  L.  Ford,  op.  clt,  19. 

*  "  The  Bible  and  Psalter  and  the  New  England  Primer  were  the  only  reading  books  '* 
(before  1770).  Burton,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  N.  H..  1842,  585.  The  Bible  was  used  for  the 
senior  class,  John  Tholwell's  school.  Wilmington.  Del.,  before  1775.  Powell,  Hist,  of  Ed. 
in  Del.,  42.  **  Bible  and  Catechism  for  more  than  a  century  after  settlement  of  Newbury 
were  the  only  reading  books  used  in  school.**     (1634-1734.)     Carrier,  Hist.  Newbury,  408. 
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Psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible " — ^was  the  common  practice  ••  in 
America,  as  in  England.  Many  towns  prescribed  for  their  schools 
Latin  masters  and  either  ushers  or  English  masters,  together  with 
writing  masters  or  scribes.**'  The  town  school  received  pupils  after 
they  had  learned  the  first  elements  in  dame  schools,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  themselves  gave  elementary  instruction  in  read- 
ing, vfriting,  and  casting  accounts.  Such  a  school,  for  example,  was 
set  up  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1755.  "  This  society  judge  necessary 
that  Exclusive  of  the  Grammar  School  there  be  .  .  .  two  other  schools 
sett  up  and  supported  for  an  English  Education  only  ...  for  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic."  •* 

Naturally  we  should  not  expect  to  find  grammar  and  composition 
as  distinct  studies  in  this  early  period,  when  instruction  in  the  ver- 
nacular had^  for  its  primary  purpose  preparing  children  for  the 
grammar  schools  and  for  its  secondary  purpose  teaching  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  ability  to  write  even  more  subordinated, 
and  spelling  largely,  if  not  entirely,  incidental.  How  English  gram- 
mar was  grafted  upon  these  more  elementary  branches  is  the  main 
subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  When  the  Latin-grammar  school 
was  proved  to  be  ill  suited  to  the  majority  of  pupils  and  when  the 
demand  increased  for  a  type  of  secondary  education  to  supplant  the 
Latin,  English  grammar  came  naturally  to  the  fore.  Instruction  in 
vernacular  grammar  could  be  imparted  by  exactly  the  same  methods 
used  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  grammar.  The  passing  of  Latin  gram- 
mar is  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  vernacular  grammar.  The 
older  order — ^reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  Latin  grammar — now 
became  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  all  in  the 
mother  tongue.  Such  a  procedure  would  bear  out  Eggleston's  unsup- 
ported assertion  that "  by  slow  degrees  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Eng- 
lish studies  at  last  drove  the  sacred  Latin  from  the  free  school  founded 
at  first  for  it  alone."  •' 

**  Locke,  Thoughts  Cone.  Education,  Quick.  184.  See  excellent  account  of  such  books 
used  In  Connecticut  schools.  "  The  early  schoolbooks  of  New  England  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Old  England.  The  same  books  .  .  .  were  used  in  Hadley  and  other  towns.  Such 
books  were  sold  by  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  from  1656  to  1672  and  after,  and  by 
Joseph  Howley,  of  Northampton,  to  his  scholars,  except  hornbooks,  from  1674  to  1680,  and 
both  sold  many  Catechisms :  .  .  .  neither  sold  spelling  books.  .  .  .  They  were  bat 
little  used  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hadley.  who  died  In  1722. 
sold  Primers,  Psalters.  Testaments,  and  Bibles ;  also  Catechisms,  Psalm  Books,  and  SpelliBir 
books,  chiefly  Dil worth's,  were  not  common  on  the  Connecticut  Riyer  until  after  1750.** 
Judd.  op.  cit,  61. 

In  1805  H.  K.  Oliver  was  placed  at  5  years  of  age  in  the  Boston  school  of  Mr.  Hayalop. 
"  By  him  I  was  taught  my  A  B  C  D  E  F,  my  ab.  nbs,  and  my  eb,  ebs."  Later  young  Oliver 
learned  elementary  reading  and  spelling  in  the  school  of  Dame  Tileson.  Barnard's  Am.  J. 
of  Ed..  XXVI,  210. 

*  Usher  provided  for  John  Douglas  (1710),  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  Charleston, 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    Clews,  op.  cIt.,  457. 

Thomas  Makln  (Meakins)  appears  to  have  kept  a  "  free  school  In  the  town  of  Phila- 
delphia*' (1693).  Makln  was  afterwards  the  usher  or  assistant  of  George  Keith,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  1687.    WIckersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa.,  41-43. 

••  Col.  Rec.  II.    Love,  Col.  Hist.  Hartford,  I.  153. 

*EggIeston,  op.  clt,  236. 
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Chapter  II. 

EARLY  APPEARANCES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN 

AMERICA. 


In  Chapter  I  has  been  discussed  the  ba<;kground  of  vernacular 
teaching  in  the  American  colonies,  to  which  was  added  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  formal  study  of  English  grammar.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  will  seek  to  establish  the  facts  that  a  few  schools  attempted 
English  grammar  as  such  before  1750 ;  that  between  1750  and  1760, 
in  the  middle  colonies  at  least,  considerable  headway  in  the  subject 
was  made  in  private  schools;  that  after  1760  private  schools  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies  fell  into  line;  that  by  1775  English 
grammar  was  taught  with  some  frequency  in  many  private  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

1.  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  TEACHING  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

BEFORE  1775. 

In  this  section  is  gathered  from  various  sources,  especially  from 
newspaper  advertisements,**  evidence  of  instruction  in  grammar 
before  1775.  This  chapter  demonstrates  that  Noah  Webster's  often- 
quoted  affirmation  that  "  English  grammar  was  not  generally  taught 
in  common  schools  "  before  the  Revolution  •^  has  been  misinterpreted. 
Webster  was  right  in  saying  that  few  common  schools  gave  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar  before  1775,  but  the  inference  usually  drawn 
from  his  statement  that  grammar  was  not  taught  at  all  is  misleading. 
The  number  of  private  schools  which  taught  the  subject  increased 
rapidly  after  1750.  Webster  evidently  was  acquainted  with  the  school 
practices  of  the  New  England  colonies,  which  are  shown  in  this  chap- 
ter apparently  to  have  lagged  behind  the  middle  colonies,  and  some- 
what behind  the  southern,  in  bringing  to  the  fore  instruction  in  all 
secondary  branches  of  English,  especially  grammar. 

In  the  New  Jersey  series  the  newspapers  cited  begin  with  1704  and 
end  with  1779.  Not  all  schools  which  were  giving  instruction  in  gram- 
mar before  the  Revolution  are  here  indicated.    Colonial  newspapers 

**  Much  of  the  data  from  colonial  newspapers  on  private  schools  cited  in  this  section  was 
made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Marcus  W.  Jemegan,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  extracts  have  been  supplemented  from  the  series  of  excerpts  from  colonial 
newspapers  relating  to  New  Jersey,  as  published  In  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  and  from 
sundry  other  sources,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  How- 
ever,  no  pretense  is  made  that  all  of  the  data  extant  in  such  sources  has  been  used. 

•«  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XXVI,  196. 
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are  preserved  in  fragmentary  form  at  best.  Moreover,  the  data  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  private  schools,  many  of  which  may  not  have 
advertised ;  they  offer  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  curricula  of  free 
public  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  writer  has  seen  very 
little  evidence  that  public  schools  were  offering  English  grammar 
before  1775.®*  In  all  likelihood  they  were  to  soine  extent,  but  no  proof 
to  that  effect  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention.  No  English  grammar 
was  offered  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  before  1775.*** 

In  footnotes  are  presented  data  from  various  colonies.  Informa- 
tion is  distributed  as  follows :  Date  of  the  school  advertisement,  name 
of  the  schoolmaster,  extracts  (quoted  verbatim  from  the  advertise- 
ments) indicating  instruction  in  grammar  and,  finally,  the  reference 
to  the  newspaper  in  which  the  advertisement  was  published.  It  was 
customary  for  a  successful  schoolmaster,  like  Hugh  Hughes,  1767, 
and  Thomas  Byerley,  contemporary,  both  of  New  York,  to  advertise 
in  various  papers  in  succeeding  years.  With  a  few  exceptions  a 
schoolmaster's  name  appears  but  once  in  the  lists  below.  In  some 
cases,  like  that  of  David  Dove,  the  same  schoolmaster  taught  in  sev- 
eral different  schools  in  successive  periods  of  service. 

One  caution  should  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  many  of  the  schools  advertised  actually  convened.  Fre- 
quently a  schoolmaster  "  prepares  to  open  a  school  if  given  sufficient 
encouragement,"  meaning  if  he  secured  enough  pupils  to  make  the 
project  pay.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  as  with  some  schools 
to-day,  the  prospectus  of  a  curriculum  for  advertising  purposes  was 
somewhat  more  pretentious  than  the  actual  school  practices  warranted. 

The  schools  here  cited  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  located  in 
cities  of  importance,  and  schoolmasters  in  smaller  places,  in  planta- 
tion schools,  and  in  villages  throughout  each  colony  could  not,  or  did 
.not,  advertise.  Hence,  schools  of  smaller  communities  may  have  been 
teaching  grammar  of  which  there  is  no  record.  This  may  be  true, 
although  a  number  of  the  schools  cited  in  the  list  below  were  in  small 
communities.  Effort  here  is  merely  to  cite  available  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  reasonably  sound  inference  as  to  when  English  grammar 
made  its  first  appearances.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  new  subject,  pre- 
sented in  very  few  textbooks,  as  no  American  texts  in  grammar  were 
published  in  the  colonies  before  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  York,  in 
1765,^**  and  none  of  the  grammars  from  England  were  reprinted  in 
America  until  Dil worth's,  in  1747.  That  few  English  grammars 
were  imported  before  1750  is  likewise  almost  certain.^^     Now  the 

*  Except  in  free  school  In  Maryland.     See  Chap.  II,  p.  30. 
*»  See  discussion  of  Joseph  Ward's  school.  Chap.  II,  p.  34. 
"See  Chap.  11,  p.  35. 
"See  Chap.  II,  p.  33. 
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newness  of  the  subject,  the  abject  ignorance  of  the  village  school- 
masters, and  the  general  absence  of  textbooks  '*  make  it  appear  likely 
that  English  grammar  did  not  generally  make  its  way  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  until  some  time  after  it  was  taught  in  the  more  prosperous 
private  schools  of  the  cities.  Upon  this  basis,  then,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  private  schools  capable  of  undertaking  grammar  estab- 
lished themselves  usually  in  cities,  credence  may  be  placed  in  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  also  that  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  to 
select  from  the  advertisements  of  more  than  600  schools  only  those 
in  which  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made 
to  "  teach  the  English  language  grammatically."  A  large  number  of 
schools  which  may  have  taught  grammar  were  rejected.^' 

Moreover,  if  the  term  "  grammar  "  appears  in  the  advertisement, 
with  no  certain  indication  that  it  signifies  English,  the  assumption 
has  been  made  that  it  means  Latin  ^  grammar.  Where  English 
branches  are  announced  as  the  core  of  the  curriculum,  with  no  spe- 
cific mention  of  grammar,  they  have  also  been  rejected. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  writer  has  seen  .only  six  references  to  New  England  schools 
which  give  positive  evidence  of  teaching  English  grammar  before 
1775.^*    It  is  surprising  to  find  such  meager  evidence  of  instruction 

"  See  Chap.  II,  p.  88. 

"  A  typical  rejected  case  l!»  William  Cheatam's  school  In  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where.  In 
1703.  he  taught  **  Latin.  French.  English.  Writing  and  Arithmetic."  Maryland  Gazette, 
July  11,  176.T  If  Cheatam  had  meant  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  the  English  part 
of  his  curriculum,  he  probably  would  have  said  so.  Large  numbers  of  advertisements  use 
these  terms  for  English  branches. 

Reliable  evidence  that  the  term  "  English  "  in  some  advert-lsements,  at  least,  included 
grammatical  treatment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Franklin's  Academy,  in  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  grammatical  instruction  was  given  (see  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44).  announces  only 
••  WTierein  youth  shall  be  taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,.  French,  and  German 
languages.**     Pt.  G.,  Dec.  11,  1750. 

Furthermore,  schools  and  schoolmasters*  advertising  as  "  capable  of  teaching  gram- 
mar," *•  giving  instruction  in  grammar."  *'  giving  instruction  In  the  English  language,** 
and  the  like,  have  hern  rejected.     Bid.  G..  Aug.  20,  1752 :  Ibid.,  Dec.  18,  1764. 

'*  1766,  John  Griffith,  Boston,  '*  Continues  to  teach  English  Grammar."  Boston  Gazette, 
Sept.  20.  also  Boston  Post  Boy.  Sept.  22. 

1766,  Richard  Patcshall,  Boston,  **  English  with  propriety  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Grammar.'*     B.  G..  Sept.  16 ;  Ibid.,  Sept.  28. 

1769.  Joseph  Ward,  Boston,  **  Understanding  the  English  Grammar.**  Boston  Chronicle, 
Apr.  20.  "The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life  (between  1765  and  1770),  nobody  taught 
English  grammar  (In  Boston)  but  Col.  Ward,  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in 
Boston  ;  our  class  studied  Lowth  in  college.'*  Memorandum  of  an  Eminent  Clergyman, 
C.  S.  J.  (1850),  311. 

1771.  Theodore  Foster,  Providence,  R.  I.,  "  English  Grammar  by  Rule.*'  Providence 
Gazette,  June  8. 

1772.  Joseph  Ward,  Boston.  "  English  Grammar  School  Is  now  Open."  "  Those  who 
incline  to  learn  the  English  Grammar."     B.  G.,  Oct.  25. 

1773.  Wm.  Payne,  Boston,  "  English  Grammar/'     Ibid.,  Nov.  14. 

Felt,  writing  in  1842  of  education  in  Salem.  Mass.,  gives  a  list  of  textbooks  whose  **  use 
mppears  to  have  commenced  here  and   in  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  .  .  .  about   the 
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in  grammar  in  Boston.  There  may  have  been  other  schools  teaching 
grammar  during  this  period,  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the  state- 
ments of  Pateshall  and  Ward  leads  to  the  belief  that  few,  if  any,  were 
doing  so. 

Three  successive  advertisements  show  that  Pateshall  was  trans- 
forming his  school  so  as  to  provide  a  new  curriculum  in  English.  In 
1754  he  taught  "Writing,  Arithmetic  and  the  English  and  Latin 
Tongues."  ^*  This  is  a  typical  private  grammar  school  of  the  period, 
according  to  the  interpretation  we  have  followed,  and  indicates  that 
no  grammar  was  taught.  In  1761  Pateshall  gives  "  Public  Notice  ^ 
of  a  school  "  teaching  reading  and  spelling  English  with  propriety, 
and  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue."  ^*  This  indicates  that  his 
school  was  turning  more  extensively  to  English ;  "  with  propriety  "  is 
a  phrase  commonly  used  in  association  with  teaching  grammar.  And 
in  1766  Pateshall's  school  is  announced  "  where  he  will  teach  Writing 
and  Arithmetic,  the  Latin  Tongue,  Reading  and  Spelling  English 
with  Propriety,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar."  "  Therefore 
during  the  12  years  covered  by  these  advertisements  (1754-1766)  this 
private  school  was  transformed  by  laying  emphasis  upon  English. 
The  third  advertisement,  in  1766,  clearly  indicates  that  the  school 
offered  instruction  in  grammar. 

Ward's  announcements  throw  light  on  the  absence  of  grammatical 
instruction  in  English.    In  1769  he  announces  an — 

English  Grammar  School  .  .  .  where  he  teaches  Reading,  Spiling,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  The  English  Grammar.  .  .  .  Those  who  go  to  the  Free  Schools  and 
Incline  to  learn  the  English  Grammar  he  will  teach  from  11  to  13  o'clock.  .  .  . 
The  Understanding  the  English  Grammar  is  so  necessary  for  those  who  have  not 
a  liberal  education.  .  .  .  Such  a  school  is  said  by  the  Literati  to  be  very  much 
wanted  in  this  town." 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  name  "  English 
grammar  school,"  and  the  rest  of  Ward's  statement  indicates  that  the 
term  is  used  because  of  the  emphasis  on  English  grammar,  the  title 
being  derived  in  an  exactly  analogous  way  to  the  term  "  Latin  gram- 
mar school."  Here,  too,  is  evidence  that  the  free  schools  of  Boston  did 
not  include  English  grammar  in  their  curricula  and  evidence,  though 
somewhat  less  positive,  that  private  schools  did  not  generally  teach 
the  subject.    Ward  evidently  does  not  think  that  Richard  Pateshall 

particular  years  whlcb  accompany  them.  The  reference  of  them  as  to  time  and  place  is 
more  vague  than  desired.  But  want  of  data  .  .  .  forbid  It  to  be  otherwise.  Spelling 
books,  Dllwortb's  1750:  English  grammar,  Salmon's.  Lily's.  1761.  British  grammar, 
printed  In  Boston  1784,  Lowth's,  Ash's.  Webster's,  1785."     Ann.  of  Salem,  385-6. 

This  Is  the  type  of  reference  so  vague  as  to  be  of  no  value  for  our  purposes.  The  writer 
has  seen  no  other  reference  to  an  English  grammar  by  Salmon.  Lily's  was  not  an  English 
grammar.    This  and  many  similar  references  are  discarded  as  worthless. 

"Boston  News  Letter,  Dec.  26,  1754. 

'•Ibid..  May  14.  1761. 

"  B.  G.,  Sept.  15,  1766. 

"  B.  Chron.,  Apr.  20,  1769. 
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(1766)  was  conducting  a  school  of  which  the  "  Literati "  approved. 
Private-school  men  appear  to  have  often  been  skeptical  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  rival  schoolmasters. 

The  announcement  of  John  Griffith,  the  first  evidence  available  of 
the  time  when  grammar  was  introduced  in  Boston,  is  highly  sugges- 
tive of  the  conclusion  we  must  reach.  He  affirms,  in  1766,  that  he 
"  continues  to  teach  English  Grammar."  How  long  before  that  date 
he  had  carried  out  this  part  of  his  program  is  uncertain.  However, 
from  the  discussion  of  successive  advertisements  of  Pateshall  and 
Ward,  considered  above,  it  is  concluded  that  they  began  their  work  in 
grammar  soon  after  1766. 

The  conclusion  reached,  then,  is  somewhat  qualified.  In  New 
England  a  few  private  schools  began  to  emphasize  English  grammar 
in  their  curricula  about  the  year  1765,  one  decade  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. John  Griffith,  Richard  Pateshall,  and  Joseph  Ward  were  lead- 
ers in  this  movement  among  the  schoolmen  of  Boston. 

NBW  YORK. 

According  to  the  evidence  available  upon  the  numerous  attempts 
to  teach  declamation,  oratory,  and  grammar,  the  middle  colonies  show 
a  much  more  marked  tendency  to  stress  English  than  did  New 
England.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  a  decade  in  advance  of  their  sister  colonies  to  the  north. 
The  evidence  of  schools  "  teaching  English  Grammatically  "  in  these 
three  colonies  includes  39.  In  New  York  at  least  12  schools,  the  first 
somewhat  doubtful,  were  teaching  grammar  before  1775.^* 

**  1751,  Garrett  Noel,  New  York,  **  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar.*'  New  York 
Gazette  revived  in  the  Weekly  Post  Boy,  Sept.  2. 

1753.  John  Lewis,  New  York.  "  Speaking,  reading,  spelling  and  writing  English  accord- 
ing to  English  Grammar."     Ibid.,  June  4. 

1761.  Elizabeth  Wilcocks,  New  York,  "  With  the  Whole  English  Grammar.*'  New 
York  Mercury.  Aug.  31. 

1761,  W.  Budge.  Newtown,  "  Writing,  Arith.,  Grammar,  Bookkeeping."    Ibid.,  June  15. 

1763.  Wm.  Jones.  New  York.  "  English  Language  by  Grammatical  Bules."    Ibid.,  Apr.  26. 

1763,  Sam.  Giles.  New  York.  "  Desire  to  Learn  the  English  Grammar  and  write  their 
Mother  Tongue."    N.  Y.  M.  and  W.  P.  B..  Apr.  21. 

1766,  ,  New  York,  *'  The  English  Grammar  Rationally  taught."     Ibid.,  June  6. 

1771,  Thomas  Ulrich,  New  York,  *'  English  Language  Grammatically."  N.  Y.  G.  and 
W.  M.,  Dec.  31. 

1771,  Hugh  Hughes,  New  York.  "  English  Language  Grammatically.'*     Ibid.,  Dec.  30. 

1773,  Thomas  Byerley,  New  York,  "  Scholars  interested  in  the  grammatical  institutes." 
Ibid..  Aug.  23. 

1774,  John  Cobb,  New  York,  *•  English  Grammar."     N.  Y.  J.  or  Gen.  Ad.,  June  1. 

1775,  John  Cobb,  Flatbush,  "  Principles  of  EntUsh  Grammar,"  N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  M., 
July  4. 

Kemp,  speaking  of  English  grammar  in  the  charity  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
says :  "  Mr.  Ball  added  English  grammar  to  the  program  .  .  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Hildreth.  ...  It  Is  the  only  instance  of  it  to  be  found  save  the  special  Instruction  in  it 
which  Forster  introduced  for  a  while."  Sup.  Sch.  in  Col.  N.  Y.,  by  S.  P.  G.,  265. 
Hildreth  retired  in  1777.  Ibid..  115.  Forster  was  master  in  West  Chester  Parish  from 
1717  to  1745.  Ibid..  153.  It  It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  giving  special  instruction  in 
English  grammar  before  1745,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  In 
America. 
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Noel's  case  is  cited  as  doubtful  because  it  does  not  specifically  indi- 
cate instruction  in  grammar.  The  remainder  of  his  announcement 
indicates  an  elementary  program  with  no  mention  of  Latin;  this 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  "  grammar  "  of  his  advertisement  means 
English  grammar.  The  first  undoubted  case  is  Lewis's  school,  opened 
in  1753  for  "  speaking,  reading,  spelling  and  writing  English  accord- 
ing to  English  Grammar."  •* 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  New  Jersey  series  between  1704  and  1750  there  appear  to  be 
only  six  references  to  schools,  all  of  which  are  advertisements  for 
teachers.  Three  of  these  indicate  that  the  subject  matter  the  master 
is  desired  to  teach  is  the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  town 
school,  namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ciphering,  spelling,  and 
good  behavior.  Eeferences  to  12  schools  teaching  grammar  appear 
after  1850." 

Two  schools,  1751  and  1753,  while  they  do  not  specify  English 
grammar,  point  strongly  in  that  direction.  Bartholemew  Rowley,  of 
Burlington,  "  Professes  to  teach  the  Latin  and  English  Grammar."  ®* 
Probably  this  refers  to  a  Latin  grammar,  with  accidence  explained  in 
English,  after  the  order  of  Lily's  or  Adam's  grammar.*'  Neverthe- 
less, the  very  fact  that  Latin  is  so  advertised  indicates  a  tendency 
toward  the  grammar  of  the  vernacular. 

In  1753  a  lottery  for  an  "  English  and  Grammar-school "  is  pro- 
moted in  Trenton  "  for  raising  225  pieces  of  eight  toward  building  a 
house  to  accommodate  an  English  and  grammar-school  and  paying  a 
master."  **  To  be  noted  here  is  the  slight  distinction  between  an 
English  curriculum  and  a  grammar  curriculum  in  the  same  school. 

■•  N.  Y.  G.  Rev.  In  W.  P.  B.,  June  4,  1753. 

«1751,  Bartholemew  Rowley,  Burlington,  "Latin  and  English  Grammar.**  Pa.  G„ 
Sept.  19;    also  Sept.  26. 

175.3, ,  Trenton,  "  English  and  Grammar-school."     Ibid.,  Apr.  26. 

1762,  Gather  Robert.  Elizabeth  Town,  "  English  Tongue  Taught  as  a  Language.**  Pa. 
J.,  Apr.  1,  also  N.  Y.  M.,  Jan.  18. 

1763,  S.  Flnley.  Princeton,  **  English  Language  Grammatically.**     Ibid.,  Nov.  10. 

1764,  John  Reid,  Trenton,  "  English  Grammar,  Reading,  Grammatically."  Pa.  G., 
Sept.  13. 

1764, ,  Moores  Town,  "Wanted  a  schoolmaster  to  teach   the  English  language 

grammatically."     Ibid.,  Aug.  3. 

1764,  Joseph  Periam,  Princetown,  "  English  Language  grammatically."     Pa.  J.,  May  31. 

1769,  J.  Wltherspoon,  Princeton,  "  Remarks  on  the  grammar  and  spelling  of  the  E:ng- 
lish  Tongue."     Ibid.,  Mar.  2. 

1769,  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  "  Scholars  desiring  admission  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  Rending  English  with  propriety,  spelling  the  English  language,  and 
writing  it  without  grammatical  errors."     N.  Y.  J.  and  W.  M.,  May  1. 

1771,  Grammar  School,  Queen's  College,  "  Mr.  Frederick  Frolinghousen  .  .  .  teach 
the  English  Language  grammatically.*'     N.  Y.  J.  or  Gen.  Ad.,  Oct.  24. 

1771,  James  Conn,  Elizabeth  Town.  "Teach  English  Grammar."  N.  Y.  G.  or  W.  P.  B.. 
Oct.  21. 

1775.  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  "  English  Language."     N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  M.,  Mar.  27. 

w  Pa.  G ,  Sept.  19,  1751 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XIX,  99. 

"•  See  Appendix  B. 

•*Pa.  G.,  Apr.  26,  1753;  N.  J.  Arc,  XIX,  245. 
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The  step  to  an  English-grammar  school  is  easy  and  natural  and 
throws  light  upon  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  Latin  grammar 
to  English  grammar  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

Not  until  1762,  when  Kobert  Gather,  of  Elizabeth  Town,  East 
New  Jersey,  opened  a  boarding  school,  do  we  have  an  undoubted  case 
in  point.    Gather  speaks  in  no  doubtful  terms : 

As  also,  Boys  to  be  instructed  in  the  Beauty  and  Propriety  of  the  English 
Tongue,  which  shall  be  taught  as  a  Language;  the  best  English  Authors  shall 
be  read  &  explain'd;  the  Art  Rhetoric  or  Oratory,  shaU  be  taught  with  Care 
and  EiXactness ;  Specimens  of  the  Boys'  Proficiency  therein  shall  be  given  every 
Quarter.  .  .  .  It's  hoped  the  undertaking  wlU  meet  with  due  encouragement 
especially  from  such  who  know  the  importance  of  a  Proper  English  Education." 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  S.  Finley,  president  of  the  college  in 
Princeton,  is  second  on  the  list,  announcing  that  in  the  English  school 
connected  with  the  college  "  is  proposed  to  be  taught  the  English 
Language  grammatically,  and  that  Boys,  when  found  capable,  be 
exercised  in  Gompositions,  as  well  as  in  pronouncing  Orations  pub- 
lically."  **  The  teacher  in  this  academy  was  Joseph  Periam,  a  young 
graduate  of  the  college,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  1762,  "  to  relax 
the  attention  of  the  audience,"  delivered  "  an  English  Oration  on 
Politeness,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction  for  the  justness  of  the 
sentiments,  the  elegance  of  the  composition,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  it  was  delivered."  *^ 

Here  is  an  eighteenth-century  college,  whose  curriculum  was  very 
largely  classical,  announcing  an  English  school  with  English  gram- 
mar as  its  central  study.  The  academy  is  "An  Appendage  "  of  New 
Jersey  Gollege,  according  to  the  annoimcement.  This  fact  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  academy  was  a  private  venture.  We  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  president,  for  popularity  in  advertising,*^  stresses  Eng- 
lish. The  Philadelphia  Academy,  afterward  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  near  rival,  was  doing  so  very  successfully  in  this  decade.'* 

The  Moores  Town  advertisement,  in  1764,  throws  an  amusing  light 
upon  the, relative  place  of  the  vernacular  and  the  classics.  The  adver- 
tisement reads :  "  Wanted,  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage grammatically,  write  a  genteel  hand.  Arithmetic,  and  the  useful 
branches  of  Mathematics  " ;  then  it  adds,  "  and  if  he  could  teach  the 
Latin,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  some  of  his  Employers.  .  .  .  "  ®^ 

«  Pa.  J.,  Apr.  1,  1762 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV,  21 ;  also  N.  Y.  M.,  Jan.  18,  1762. 

This  much  resembles  the  plan  ot  Franklin's  English  Academy,  1750,  and  is  cited  in  a 
later  chapter  as  evidence  of  the  supreme  influence  of  Franklin's  experiment  with  the 
English  curriculum.     See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44. 

••  Ibid.,  Nov.   10,  1763,  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV,  266. 

•»  Pa.  G.,  Oct.  21,  1762.     Quoted,  MacLean,  Hist,  of  Col.  of  N.  J..  I,  154. 

"*  In  1762  the  profits  from  the  grammar  school  connected  with  the  college  were  added  to 
President  Finiey's  salary.  This,  and  the  presence  of  young  Periam,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  new  emphasis  on  English.     MacLean,  op.  cit.,  3G5. 

••See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  46. 

••Pa.   G.,   Aug.   2,  1764. 
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Evidently  a  minority  of  this  Moores  Town  committee  still  clung  to 
the  Latin,  but  the  majority,  making  courteous  allusions  to  their  col- 
leagues, insist  upon  the  primary  importance  of  the  mother  tongue, 
with  English  grammar  as  the  basis. 

Diflferences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  subject  did  not  trouble 
the  school  committees  alone.  That  the  school  oflScers  often  reflected 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  school  constituents  is  evidenced  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Union  (English)  School,  March  3, 
1764.   Dove,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  Academy,  was  master. 

Whether  the  Mode  of  instruction  generaUy  should  be  taught  Grammatically, 
attended  with  lectures.  .  .  .  The  Board  having  deUberated  .  .  .  Resolved,  That 
the  instructions  of  the  youth  in  the  Languages  Grammatically,  and  with  Suitable 
lectures  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  most  effectual 
Advancement  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scholara  .  .  .  But  the  Board  is  never- 
theless of  the  opinion,  that  every  parent  and  guardian  should  have  in  his  election 
to  direct  whether  his  child  or  ward  shaU  be  taught  in  the  above  manner,  or  in 
the  usual  mode  taught  in  common  schoola  .  .  .  Many  parents  and  guardians 
may  not  incline  to  have  their  children  or  wards  taught  in  any  other  manner 
than  what  has  been  hitherto  practiced  in  this  school.  The  .  .  .  English  Master 
.  .  .  shall  be  obliged  himself  to  hear  each  scholar  three  times  a  week,  who  is 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  the  said  common  mode.*^ 

The  suggestion  is  that  Dove's  new  "  English  Language  Grammati- 
cally "  methods  were  not  entirely  popular.  This  resolution  is  also 
indicative  of  what  "  the  usual  mode  in  the  school  "  was.  The  school 
committee  orders  that  the  English  master  shall  "  hear  "  the  scholar ; 
that  is,  hear  him  recite  the  lessons  which  he  has  memorized  from  the 
textbook. 

In  many  of  these  eighteenth-century  communities  with  their  highly 
emphasized  democracy  this  dual  struggle  among  school  patrons  may 
have  taken  place.  In  Moores  Town  part  of  the  public  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  Latin  and  the  old  curriculum ;  in  Germantown  part  of 
the  school  patrons  fought  innovations  in  methods  of  teaching.  Thus 
did  "  the  road  their  fathers  trod  "  diverge  from  the  path  of  progress. 
Against  just  such  traditionalism,  in  practically  every  cplony,  did 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  have  to  fight  its  way." 

•>  Travis,  Germantown  Academy,  24-25. 

**An  adyertlsement  of  an  Elizabeth  Town  school,  in  1709,  ihowa  that  a  writing  matter 
used  what  is  almost  the  modem  method  of  teaching  composition.  To  be  sure,  the  emphasla 
is  still  on  writing  and  spelling.  However,  the  original  compositions  of  the  upper  class 
are  to  be  reviewed  and  errors  pointed  out.  In  many  of  the  advertisements  cited  in  this 
thesis  some  form  of  composition  Is  added  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

The  teacher  is  the  same  Joseph  Perlam  whom  we  saw  above  as  the  first  teacher  In  the 
English  school  of  Princeton  college.     He  is  now  resigning  to  talce  this  school. 

"As  this  gentleman  Is  skilled  In  penmanship,  a  particular  attention  will  be  paid,  If 
desired  by  the  parents  .  .  .  pupils  according  to  their  capacities.  .  .  .  Some  In  writing 
the  usual  copies ;  others  In  transcribing  .  .  .  from  approved  authors,  either  letters  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  the  epistolary  style  or  select  pieces  to  be  committed  to  memory,  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  pronounce  with  grace  and  propriety.  Those  of  riper  judgments 
will  be  required  to  write  their  own  thoughts  In  the  form  of  letters,  descriptions,  Ac.  These 
transcripts  and  letters  will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  errors  pointed  out  In  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  make  them  accurate  in  writing  and  spelling."  N.  Y.  G.  and 
W.  M..  July  24,  1769 ;  N.  J.  Arc.  XXVI,  474.  It  will  be  noted  that  Franklin  also  insists 
upon  careful  criticism  of  the  pupils  by  the  English  master.    See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44. 
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PENNSTLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  appears  to  stand  ahead  of  all  her  sister  colonies  in 
championing  thorough  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  reasons 
for  this,  under  Franklin's  leadership,  are  discussed  elsewhere.**  In 
1743,  at  least  20  years  earlier  than  any  record  found  of  English  gram- 
mar in  Massachusetts  and  10  years  before  any  in  New  Jersey,  one 
Charles  Fortesque  announced : 

To  be  taught  by  Charles  Fortesque,  late  FYee-School  Master  of  Chester,  at 
his  home,  in  the  aUey  commonly  called  Mr.  Taylor;  the  latin  Tongue.  English 
in  a  grammatical  manner,  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration,  geography,"  etc.** 

This  school  of  Fortesque's,  with  one  other,*'  are  the  only  undoubted 
cases  the  writer  has  seen  of  attempts  formally  to  teach  English  gram- 
mar in  America  before  1750. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Franklin's  English  Academy,  Philadelphia.** 
For  reasons  elaborated  in  the  succeeding  chapter  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  Franklin's  Academy,  because  of  its  prominence,  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  formal  instruction  in  English  grammar 
in  American  schools.  Due  appreciation  of  the  priority  of  Waterland 
and  Fortesque  in  obscure  schools  is  here  acknowledged. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  at  least  eight  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia were  teaching,  or  had  been  teaching,  grammar  before  1760,*^ 
and  13  schools  before  1766,  when  we  are  positive  that  Griffith  and 
Pateshall  were  teaching  in  Boston.     Philadelphia  had  at  least  12 

••Sm  Chap.  ITT,  p.  4S. 
••Pa.   G..  Dec.  I.   1748. 

*>  William  Waterland,  Wassamacaw.  8.  C,  1734,  see  p.  81. 
••  Pa.  G.,  Dec.  2.  1750,  quoted  In  Montgomery.  Hist,  of  U.  of  P.,  189. 
•»  1748,  Charles  Fortesque.  Philadelphia,  "  English  In  a  Grammatical  Manner.**  Pa.  O., 
Dec.  1. 

1750,  Franklin  Academy.  Philadelphia.  "  English  Language.**    Ihid.,  Dec.  2. 

1751,  Gabriel  Nesman,  Philadelphia,  **  English  by  daily  practice,  after  the  choicest  and 
correct  grammars."     Ibid.,  Jan.  1. 

1751.  Dayid  Dove.  Philadelphia,  "  English  Grammar.*'     Ibid..  Aug;  29. 

1754,  John  Jones,  Philadelphia,  **  English  as  a  Language.**    Ibid.,  Oct.  24. 

1755,  Robert  Coe,  Philadelphia,  "  Teaches  reading  grammatically.**     Ibid.,  Apr.  24. 

1758,  Messrs.  Dove  and  Riley.  Philadelphia.  "  English  Language,  according  to  the  most 
exact  Rules  of  Grammar.*'     Ibid.,  Jan.  12. 

1759,  DoTe  and  Williams,  Philadelphia,  "  Grammatical  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  Greenwoods  English  Grammar.**    Ibid.,  Aug.  9. 

1761,  Joseph  Gamer,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Grammatically,  according  to  the  most 
modem  and  familiar  Method.**     Ibid.,  July  8. 

1764,  Subscriber.  Philadelphia,  '*  the  Reading,  Speaking,  etc.,  will  be  taught  gram- 
matically.'*   Ibid.,  Sept.  1. 

1761.  Dayid  Dove,  Germantown,  "  English  as  a  Language.'*     Ibid.,  Nov.  19. 

1766,  Alexander  Power,  Philadelphia.  "  English  Grammatically.**     Ibid.,  June  18. 

1766,  John  Downey,  Philadelphia.  "  English  Tongue  grammatically.'*  Ibid..  June  5. 

1767,  Mary  M'AlUster,  Philadelphia,  -  **  English  Language  with  proper  Accent  and 
Emphasis.**     Ibid.,  June  4. 

1767,  Mr.  Dove,  Philadelphia,  "Own  Language  according  to  the  exact  Rules  of  gram- 
mar.**    Ibid.,  Oct.   29. 

1769,  Henry  Moore,  Potts  Town,  "  English  Language  grammatically.**    Ibid..  Sept.  28. 
1767,  Lasaras  Pine,  Philadelphia,  "  English  Language  Grammatically."     Ibid.,  Jan.  29. 
1772,  John  HeCTerman,  Philadelphia,  "  Grammatical  English.**    Ibid.,  Sept.  14. 
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schools  teaching  grammar  before  the  first  authentic  case  we  have  seen 
in  Massachusetts  and  11  before  the  first  case  found  in  New  Jersey.  In 
comparison  with  the  South  we  shall  see  that  Pennsylvania  schools, 
with  two  exceptions,  appear  to  antedate  them  in  adding  grammar. 
These  exceptions  are  William  Waterland's  school  in  Wassamacaw, 
S.  C,  and  the  doubtful  instance  of  William  Gough's  plantation  school 
in  the  same  colony.  These  exceptions  indicate  that  there  were  in  the 
southern  colonies,  and  probably  in  all,  schools  teaching  grammar 
which  are  not  here  recorded. 

MARYLAND. 

In  Maryland  the  first  record  we  have  seen — ^the  announcement  of 
William  Clajon  •• — has  considerable  interest.  Clajon  was  a  French- 
man who  had  immigrated  in  1764  and  under  the  patronage  of  a 
prominent  clergyman  in  Annapolis  began  teaching  French,  Latin, 
and  English  in  that  year.**  He  paid  little  attention  to  English  gram- 
mar. At  least  he  did  not  at  first  advertise  it.  But  three  years  later, 
when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  fairly  well  established  in  his 
profession,  he  announces: 

The  Bubscrlber  having  by  great  application  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  the  English  Grammar,  he  proposes  to  teach  the  same  at  the  Free  School  of 
Annapolis.  Those  Parents,  who  can  not  afTord  their  children  spending  several 
years  In  the  Learning  of  Greek  and  Latin,  may,  by  this  proposal,  procure  to 
them  the  only  benefit  commonly  expected  from  these  languages,  THE  LEARN- 
ING OF  THEIR  OWN.  Besides  their  daughters  can  as  easily  enjoy  the  same 
advantage.*** 

Can  it  be  that  Clajon  had  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  pointing  to 
an  English  education  and  had  during  his  three  years'  residence  in 
America  prepared  himself  to  teach  the  English  grammar?  *  At  any 
rate  he  voices  the  argument  which,  after  Franklin's  proposals  for  an 
English  school,  s6ems  to  have  seized  firm  hold  upon  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  constituency  of  the  schools — Latin  of  no  practical 
benefit ;  English  a  suitable  substitute." 

••  1757.  William  Clajon.  Annapolis,  "  Knowledge  of  English  Grammar.  ,  .  .  The  Learn- 
ing  of  their  Own.*'     Md.  O.,  Apr.  28. 

1764.  Jacob  Giles,  Mount  Pleasant.  "The  English  Language  Grammatically."  Ibid., 
July   19. 

1765,  Joseph  Condon.  Cecil  County  Free  School,  "  English  by  Good  Methods  and  Gram- 
matically."    Pa.   G.,   Mar.    14. 

1769,  Somerset  Academy,  Somerset  County.  "  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar."  Va.  G., 
Feb.    23. 

1772,  Daniel  Melville,  Annapolis,  "  Teacher  of  a  Practical  English  Grammar."  Md.  O.. 
Dec.  17. 

"Md.  G..   Nov.   4,   1764. 

"•Md.  G.,  Apr.  28,  1757. 

*  Col.  Joseph  Ward,  one  of  the  first  to  teach  grammar  and  geography  In  Boston,  was 
'*  self-tn tight."     Memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  13,  746. 

•See  Chap.  HI.  p.  56.  ^ 
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VIRGINIA. 

To  Virginia  credit  must  be  given  for  the  first  textbook  in  English 
grammar  written  by  an  American.  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  Mary  College,  wrote  "A  Short  English  Gram- 
mar," published  in  England  in  1724.'  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  while  Jones  was  teaching  in  William  and  Mary  some  attention 
to  the  subject  may  have  been  paid,  though  direct  evidence  is  lacking. 
But  this  book  was  published,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
10  years  before  any  record  of  a  school  or  schoolmaster  outlining  a 
program  which  included  grammar.  Simple  justice  therefore  awards 
Jones,  of  Virginia,  the  place  of  honor  in  point  of  time. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

To  South  Carolina  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  the  first  school 
of  which  we  have  seen  any  record  as  teaching  English  grammatically.* 
In  1734— 

WilUam  Waterland  of  Wassamacaw  School  .  .  .  gives  notice  that  any  Gen- 
tleman Planter  or  others,  who  want  to  send  their  Children  to  School,  may  be 
provided  with  good  conveniency  for  boarding.  .  .  .  Writing  and  Arithmetick  In 
all  its  most  useful  Parts,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar  are  taught,  but  more 
particularly  English,  of  which  great  care  is  taken,  and  by  such  methods  as  few 
Masters  care  to  take  the  Trouble  of,  being  taught  Grammatically.* 

Waterland's  school  antedates  Franklin's  in  Philadelphia  by  16  years. 
Another  school,  in  1742 — that  of  William  Gough — ought  to  be  classed 
as  doubtful. 

He  is  now  settled  entirely  at  the  Plantation  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  and  con- 
tinues to  teach  the  several  and  most  useful  Branches  of  Learning  (in  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue)  according  to  the  London  Method,  whereby  youth  may  be  qualified 
for  Business  by  Land  or  Sea.* 

•  A  full  description  in  Meriwether,  Colonial  Curriculum,  151-8. 

•  1734,  William  Waterland,  Wassamacaw,  "  English  being  taught  grammatically."  South 
Carolina  Gasette,  Nov.  16. 

1742,  William  Gough,  Plantation  School,  "  Most  useful  branches  of  the  Mother  Tongue.** 
Ibid..  Feb.  13. 

1755,  Beresford  County,  "  Wanted,  a  Master  to  teach  the  English  Language."  Ibid., 
Nov,  6. 

1766.  John  Emmet,  Charlestown,  *'  With  the  English  Grammar,  to  explain,  parse,  and 
sketch  the  English  Tongue."     Ibid.,  Sept.  28. 

1766,  Andrew  D'Elllcent,  Charlestown,  "  English  Language  Grammatically."  Ibid., 
May  20. 

1767.  William  Johnson.  Charlestown,  "  Principles  of  English  Grammar."    Ibid.,  June  15. 
1769,  Alexander  Alexander,  Charlestown,   "  Together  with  the  leading  English  Gram- 
mar."    Ibid..  Sept.  7. 

1769,  William  Watson,  Charlestown,  "  Taught  to  .write  grammatically."    Ibid.,  June  29. 

1770,  James  Oliver,  Charlestown,  "  English  Grammar."     Ibid.,  Oct.  30. 

1770,  Elizabeth  Duneau,  Charlestown,  "  Grammatically  the  English  Language."  Ibid., 
May  17. 

1771,  William  Walton,  Charlestown,  "  English  Language  grammatically."     Ibid..  Oct.  20. 

1772,  James  Thompson.  Charlestown,  "Also  grammatical  use  of  their  own."  Ibid., 
Dec.  10. 

•  8.  C.  G.,  Nov.  16.  1734. 

•  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1742. 
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One  especially  clear-cut  statement — ^that  of  William  Johnson, 
Charlestown,  1767 — announces: 

Ab  soon  as  they  begin  to  read  and  write,  he  proposes  to  Initiate  them  into  the 
principles  of  English  Grammar,  in  a  manner  much  more  easy  than  that  which 
is  generally  practiced,  and  without  much  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
school/ 

The  obvious  interpretation  is  that  grammar  is  frequently  taught  in 
a  difficult  manner,  which  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  school.  But 
the  first  part  of  Johnson's  statement  is  evidently  not  intended  to  con- 
vey that  impression.    He  prefaces  it  with  these  remarks : 

It  is  a  common,  but  too  well  grounded  a  complaint  that  a  grammatical  study 
of  our  own  language  seldom  makes  any  part  of  the  ordinary  method  of  instnsct- 
Ing  youth  in  our  school." 

Johnson's  first  statement,  as  interpreted  in  the  foregoing,  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  plain  assertion  of  his  prefatory  remarks. 
In  short,  Johnson's  testimony  bears  out  the  conclusion  reached  in  this 
section,  that  grammatical  instruction  in  English  before  1750  was 
taught  only  in  an  occasional  school. 

GEORGIA. 

We  have  seen  recorded  two  schools  in  Georgia  as  teaching  grammar 
before  1775.* 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  number  of  private  schools  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar 
before  the  Revolution.  The  three-score  schools  which  we  have  named 
include  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  advertisements  of  schools 
available  for  examination;  about  one  private  school  in  10  for  the 
entire  50  years  (1725-1775)  seems  to  have  been  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  grammar.  However,  the  showing  for  the  subject  is  better  than 
at  first  appears,  for  the  advertisements  cover  many  schools  which 
would  not  have  been  found  teaching  grammar  even  a  half  century 
later,  when  English  grammar  had  come  into  its  own  in  the  curriculum. 
Only  an  occasional  private  school  of  the  secondary  grade  taught  Eng- 
lish grammar  in  the  American  colonies  between  1750  and  1775. 

There  is  evidence  of  only  two  schools — Waterland's  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1734  and  Fortesque's  in  Philadelphia  in  1743 — which  were 
without  question  teaching  the  subject  before  1750.  No  further  infor- 
mation is  available  concerning  the  masters  of  these  schools.  This 
excludes  the  possibility  that,  under  the  influence  of  Hugh  Jones, 

« Ibid..  June  15,  1767. 

•  Ibid. 

*  1703«  John  Portreei,  SavanDab.  "  Writing  and  Engllab  Grammar.**    6a.  G.,  .''une  30. 
1774,  Stephen  Biddurpb,   Savannab,  "  Latin,  Engllsb,   French,  and   Celtic  Languages 

grammatically.*'     Ibid.,  Mar.  2. 
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who  wrote  a  grammar  in  1724,  after  he  had  severed  his  relations  with 
William  and  Mary,  some  attention  may  have  been  paid  to  grammatical 
instruction  in  Virginia. 

The  decade  1750-1760  in  the  middle  colonies  marks  for  America 
the  serious  beginnings  of  instruction  in  English  grammar.  The  north- 
em  and  southern  colonies  seem  to  have  commenced  one  to  two  decades 
later.  After  1760  the  middle  colonies,  under  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  Pennsylvania,  began  to  emphasize  the  English 
curriculum,  with  grammar  as  the  basic  study.  It  received  steadily 
increasing  attention  from  persons  starting  private  schools.  There- 
fore the  year  1750  is  taken  as  the  most  fitting  date  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  formal  English-grammar  teaching  in  America,  especially  as 
it  coincides  exactly  with  the  establishment  of  Franklin's  English 
School,  itself  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  schools  of  the  middle 
colonies  which  based  vernacular  instruction  upon  English  grammar. 

2.  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS  IN  AMERICA  BEFORE  1784.'* 

The  first  English  grammar  by  an  American-  of  which  the  writer 
has  learned  was  written  in  1724  by  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  Mary  College."  This  book  was  published  in 
London.  So  far  as  is  known  only  one  copy  is  extant,  that  in  the 
British  Museum.    No  indication  concerning  its  use  has  come  to  light. 

The  earliest  instruction  in  English  grammar  in  the  colonies  was 
conducted  either  without  textbooks  or  with  books  imported  from 
England.  Wickersham,  speaking  for  Pennsylvania,  represents  a  con- 
dition which  was  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  importations  of  grammars : 

Whether  any  more  than  a  few  straggling  copies  of  the  old  English  grammars 
.  .  .  ever  found  their  way  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  Is  unknown;  several 
of  them,  however,  were  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  and  may  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  but  the  first  works  generally  taught  In  the  schools  were  the 
Philadelphia  editions  of  Webster,  Harrison,  Murray,  and  Comly,  mainly  the  last 
two." 

Evidence  is  available  that  at  least  12  grammatical  texts  of  England 
were  imported  or  reprinted  in  America  before  1784.^^  Of  these, 
Thomas  Dilworth's  "A  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,"  London, 
1740,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  widely  used.  Dilworth's  book 
was  primarily  a  speller,  and  probably  introduced  as  such ;  but  it  con- 
tained also  a  "  Brief  but  Comprehensive  English  Grammar  "  and  a 

»•  1784  Is  the  date  of  Noah  Webster's  Orammar,  Part  II  of  his  Grammatical  Institutes  of 
the  English  Languages,  usually  considered  the  first  grammar  by  an  American  author. 
"  Full  description  in  Meriwether.  Colonial  Curriculum,  161-3. 
"  Wickersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa.,  202. 
"Appendix  A,  p.  155. 

60258 ''--22 3 
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reader.  Its  popularity  was  widespread.^*  Another  book,  published 
first  in  England  three  decades  earlier  than  Dilworth's,  was  also 
imported  to  a  limited  extent.  This  was  James  Greenwood's  "An  Essay 
Towards  a  Practical  English  Grammar,"  London,  1711.  Barnard 
gives  the  date  of  the  edition  probably  best  known  in  the 
colonies  as  1753."  •  The  book  of  James  Harris — "  Hermes,  or  a 
Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Grammar,"  London,  1751,  which 
Wickersham  says  was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  ^®  and  reached  its 
seventh  edition  in  1825  ^^ — was  influential  in  shaping  grammars  used 
in  America.  A.  Fisher's  "  Practical  New  Grammar,"  London,  1763, 
reached  its  twenty-eighth  edition  in  America  by  1795.^*  Goold  Brown 
used  a  "  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Corrected,"  1800.^® 

One  of  the  most  popular  grammars  imported  and  printed  here  was 
"  The  British  Grammar,"  anonymous,  London,  1760.  An  early  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  grammar  in  America  asserts  that  it  was  prob- 
ably the  first  English  grammar  reprinted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.** 
This  is  an  error.  Ix)wth  was  reprinted  in  1776 ;  ^^  the  first  reprint  of 
Dilworth's  was  1747,"  while  "The  British  Grammar"  was  first 
reprinted  in  Boston,  1:784.*^ 

If  Dilworth's  "  New  Guide  "  was  the  most  extensively  used,  it  was 
because  the  book  was  primarily  a  speller,  grammar,  and  reader  com- 
bined. The  text,  considered  strictly  as  a  grammar,  of  most  extensive 
use  and  influence  in  the  colonies  was  Lowth's  "A  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar,"  London,  1758.  Harvard  used  Lowth  as  early 
as  1774  ^*  and  as  late  as  1841.^**  Meanwhile  other  colleges  introduced 
it  into  their  curricula.*®  Wells  says  that  Lowth  was  "  first  published 
anonymously  .  .  .  soon  came  into  general  notice,  and  has  probably 
exerted  more  influence  than  any  other  treatise  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  numerous  grammars  that  have  since  been  used  as  school 
books,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States."    Lowth's  greatest 

"  The  flr«t  American  reprint  seems  to  have  been  the  edition  of  Franklin,  In  Philadelphia. 
3747.  Evans.  Am.  BIbl..  3,  76.  Evans  omitted  the  1747  edition  from  his  second  volume. 
He  lists  y^  dlCferent  American  editions  between  1747  and  1792.  Ten  thousand  copies 
printed  in  one  edition  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  number.     Ibid..  4,  314  and  7.  111. 

The  Lancaster.  Pa.,  edition  of  1778  omitted  the  grammar  until  (as  the  publication  said) 
"peace  and  commerce  shall  apain  smile  on  us,  and  when  in  spite  of  Britain  and  a  certain 
one  named  Beelzebub,  we  shall  have  paper  and  books  of  every  kind  in  abundance.**  Wick 
ersham,  op.  cit.,  19S. 

"Am.  .T   of  Ed.,  XI IT.  630. 

"  Wickersham.  op.  cit.,  202. 

"C.  S.  J.,  3.  209. 

"  Barnard,  op    cit..  13.  6.33. 

*•  Brown.  Gram,  of  Gram.,  XV. 

»  Wallls  (W.  B.  Fowle),  C.  S.  J.,  12,  20. 

*»  Evans,  op.  cit..  5.  150. 

»  Ibid.,  3,  76  footnote. 

«  Ibid.,  6,  274. 

"C.  S.  J..  11  (1849),  257. 

»lbld.,  3  (1841).  230. 

••  Discussion  in  the  following  section. 
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significance  is  that  most  of  his  rules  have  been  copied  verbatim  by 
Liindley  Murray  and  again  from  him  by  many  compilers  of  lesser 
note.*^  Webster  says  that  "Wallis  and  Lowth  are  the  two  ablest 
writers  on  English  Grammar."  ^'  Lowth  enjoyed  numerous  American 
reprints." 

One  other  important  book  was  Ash's  "  Grammatical  Institutes," 
first  published  in  London,  1763,  and  enjoying  four  other  editions  there 
before  ITOS.***  Its  subtitle  was  "An  Easy  Introduction  to  Dr. 
Lowth's  English  Grammar  "  and  was  based  on  Lowth's  seventh  Lon- 
don edition.*^  Ash  was  reprinted  and  sold  in  New  York  in  1774  by 
High  Gain." 

In  addition  to  the  books  named,  there  were  numerous  other  English 
publications  which  contained  grammars,  not  strictly  textbooks,  cir- 
culating in  America  before  1784.  In  this  list  are  McTumer's  "  Spell- 
ing Book  and  English  Grammar,"  Fenning's  Dictionary,  Buchanan's 
Dictionary,  Johnson's  Dictionary,  all  of  which  contained  brief  gram- 
mars. In  the  advertisements  of  colonial  booksellers  we  see  indications 
that  other  grammars  of  which  we  have  found  no  definite  trace  made 
their  way  from  England.  Numerous  advertisements  announce 
*•  Spelling  Books  by  the  dozen,"  "  English  Grammars,"  etc.^'  This 
is  indicative  of  the  conclusion  that  must  be  reached:  Before  gram- 
mars were  widely  printed  in  America  the  circulation  of  popular  books 
imported  was  quite  common.  Reprints  began  to  appear  frequently 
after  1747. 

Finally,  more  interesting,  if  not  so  significant,  is  the  fact  that 
several  other  Americans  besides  Hugh  Jones  antedated  Noah  Webster 
in  publishing  English  grammars.  In  1765  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first 
president  of  King's  College,  published  in  New  York  "  The  First  Easy 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  applied  to  the  English  Tongue.  By  one 
who  is  extremely  desirous  to  promote  good  literature  in  America,  and 
ei^pecially  a  right  English  education.  For  the  use  of  Schools."'* 
This  volume  of  36  pages  appears  to  have  been  the  first  grammar  pre- 
pared by  an  American  and  published  in  America.    It  was  printed  by 

«  Wells,  C.  S.  J.,  3.  230.  "  Ibid. 

»  Firat  reprint.  1775,  Philadelphia.  ETans,  op.  clt,  5,  150. 

■•  Brown,  Gram,  of  Gram.,  XII. 

»  Evans,  op.  cit.,  5,  6. 

"  Ibid. 

»Pa.  G..  Jan.  6,  1742;  S.  C.  G.,  Oct.  3.  1748;  B.  N.  L.,  Sept.  5.  1750,  etc. 

»*  Evans,  op.  clt.,  4,  18. 

Johnson  wrote  his  English  grammar  for  URe  in  the  preliminary  education  of  his  two 
grandsons.  He  prepared  also  a  Hebrew  grammar  to  go  side  by  side  with  his  English 
grammar,  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  beariug  In  his  view  a  close  resemblance.  He 
said :  *•  I  am  still  pursuing  the  same  design  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  and  I  think  of  no  better  project  than  to  get  the  grammar  of  it  studied  with  a 
grammar  of  our  own  excellent  language  as  the  best  introduction  to  what  Is  called  a  liberal 
education.  .  .  .     Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson.  306-7. 

Beardsley  affirms  that  Johnson's  book  was  printed  by  W.  Faden,  London,  in  1767,  and 
four  years  afterwards  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  printer.  Ibid.,  307. 
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J.  Holt,  near  Exchange,  in  Broad  Street',  New  York.^"  Johnson  was 
followed,  in  1773,  by  Thomas  Byerley,  also  a  schoolmaster  of  New 
York,  who  published  "A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar."  '•  Byerley  has  an  elaborate  description  of  the  methods 
used  in  his  school,  a  discussion  of  which  appears  in  a  later  chapter.*'' 

In  1779  Abel  Curtis,  of  Dartmouth  College,  published  "A  Compend 
of  English  Grammar:  Being  an  Attempt  to  point  out  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  English  Language."  " 

We  have,  then,  the  undoubted  cases  of  Jones,  1724;  Johnson,  1765; 
Byerley,  1773 ;  and  Curtis,  1779,  to  cite  as  American  writers  publishing 
grammars  before  Noah  Webster  in  1784.  We  conclude  that  Hugh 
Jones  was  the  first  American  author  to  write  a  textbook  in  English 
grammar;  that  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  first  to  write  a  grammar 
published  in  America ;  that  the  books  of  these  two  men,  together  with 
those  of  Byerley  and  Curtis,  precede  Webster's  book  in  point  of  time. 
The  latter  was,  then,  the  au]thor  of  at  least  the  fifth,  not  the  first,  Eng- 
lish grammar  by  an  American.  To  be  sure,  the  writer  has  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  earlier  books  were  widely  used  in  the  schools  or 
were  influential  in  directing  the  new  tendency  in  America  to  stress 
grammatical  instruction.  In  one  sense  Webster  retains  the  place 
usually  assigned  him  as  the  first  American  grammarian.  He  yields  to 
the  others  only  in  the  matter  of  chronological  priority. 

3.  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICAN 

COLLEGES. 

When  King's  College  was  founded.  President  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
Yale  graduate,  made  this  significant  announcement:  "It  is  the  fur- 
ther Design  of  this  college,  to  instruct  and  perfect  the  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages,  and  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing 
correctly,  and  speaking  eloquently."  ^®  This  was  stated  in  the  first 
public  prospectus  of  the  college  work.*^  To  Johnson*^  has  been 
assigned  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  author  of  a  textbook  in 
English  grammar  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  book 
was  entitled  "An  English  Grammar.  The  First  Easy  Rudiments  of 
Grammar  applied  to  the  English  Tongue.  By  one  who  is  extremely 
desirous  to  promote  good  literature  in  America,  and  especially  a  Right 
English  Education.  For  the  use  of  Schools."  "  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1765,  more  than  a  decade  after  he  became  president  of  King's 

» Ibid. 

"«  Evans,  op.  clt.,  4.  353. 

"  See  Chap.  V,  p.  129. 

"Printed  by  Spooner,  Dresden  (Dartmouth  College),  Evans,  6,  10. 

*•  Pine,  Columbia  Col.  Charters  and  Acts,  70. 

^N.  Y.  G.  or  W.  P.  B.,  July  3.  1754. 

«  See  Chap.  II.  p.  35. 

*«  Evans,  Am.  Blbl.,  4,  18, 
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College.  Obviously  the  book  was  not  of  college  grade.  His  early 
authorship  is  cited  here  to  indicate  the  genesis  of  the  Columbia  plan 
of  education  promulgated  by  his  son,  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
president  of  Columbia  in  1785. 

In  this  plan  emphasis  was  laid  upon  English  that  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  ideal  set  forth  at  the  founding  by  the  father  and 
with  the  earlier  interests  of  the  son.  The  plan  has  several  features 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  make  it  an  innovation  in  college  curricula.  We 
concern  ourselves  here  only  with  the  striking  emphasis  on  instruction 
in  the  vernacular." 

A  few  years  later,  1792,  a  pamphlet  "  Present  State  of  Learning  in 
Columbia  College  "  shows  that  the  English  part  of  the  1785  program 
was  thoroughly  carried  out.**  In  fine,  the  King's  College  and 
Columbia  curricula  show  a  steady  growth  in  popularity  of  instruction 
in  the  mother  tongue.  This  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  "  starving," 
as  Franklin  called  it,  of  English  in  the  academy  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  had  its  beginnings.** 

The  experience  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  shows  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Columbia,  the  first  impetus  in  colleges  toward  instruc- 
tion in  the  mother  tongue  came  through  the  desire  for  better  elocution 
and  oratory.  In  Harvard,  disputations,  heretofore  carried  on  in 
Latin,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  to  be  given 
in  the  vernacular.    President  Quincy,  after  saying  that  for  nearly  a 

«  The  Plan  of  Education,  1785  : 

Freshman  Clast.  English  Grammar,  together  with  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish with  propriety  and  elegance.  Once  a  week  .  .  .  translation  out  of  Latin  into  English ; 
«  .  .  this  to  he  considered  as  English  rather  than  a  Latin  exercise. 

Sophor^ore  Class.  Once  a  week  deliver  to  the  President  an  English  composition  upon  a 
subject  to  be  assigned. 

Junior  Class.  Once  a  week,  to  the  President,  an  English  or  Latin  composition,  upon  a 
subject  to  be  assigned,  which  compositions  are  expected  to  be  longer  and  more  correct  as 
the  students  advance.   ' 

Senior  Class.  To  deliver  once  a  week,  an  English  or  Latin  Composition  to  the,  President 
upon  a  subject  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  written  exercises  of  each  class  are  to  be  subscribed  with  the  author's  name,  and 
after  having  undergone  the  President's  criticism  are  to  be  filed  and  produced  at  the 
monthly  visitations  for  the  Inspection  of  the  Regents  and  Professors.  So  many  of  each 
of  the  three  senior  classes  as  will  bring  it  to  each  student's  turn  in  a  month  are  once  a 
weel^  to  repeat  In  the  Hall  .  .  .  some  proper  piece  of  English  or  Latin,  which  the  President 
is  to  direct,  and  ^hlch,  at  the  monthly  visitation,  may  be  such  of  their  weekly  exercises  as 
the  President  may  think  have  most  merit. 

Plan  cited  in  full.  Snow.  Col.  Cur.  in  U.  8.,  93-6. 

««  "  The  President,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LLD.,  Is  Lecturing  in  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Instructs  the  students  in  the  Grammar  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  on  the  plan  of  Webster's  and  Lowth's  Grammars,  and  Sheridan's  Rhetorical 
Grammar.  In  Rhetoric,  on  the  plan  of  Holme's  and  Stirling's  Rhetoric  ...  a  complete, 
course  of  instruction  in  .  .  .  the  English  Language  in  particular ;  in  the  art  of  writing  and 
speaking  it  with  propriety,  elegance  and  force.** 

"  Each  student  is  obliged,  every  Saturday,  to  deliver  him  (President  Johnson)  a  com- 
position, in  which  he  corrects  the  errors  either  in  orthography,  grammar,  style  or  senti- 
ment, and  makes  the  necessary  observations  on  them  when  he  returns  the  composition  to 
the  writers."     Ibid.,  98-102. 

•  Smyth,  Ufe  and  WHtinga,  B.  FrankUa,  X,  16.    Bm  Chap.  Ill,  p.  48. 
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century  (1650-1750)  the  Harvard  curriculum  had  resisted  innova- 
tions, points  out  that  in  1754  the  overseers  raised  a  committee  "  to 
project  some  new  method  to  promote  oratory."  The  result  was  a  sys- 
tem of  disputations  in  English,  apparently  a  radical  innovation.** 
But  it  was  not  until  1766  that  a  committee  of  the  board  proposes  there 
should  be  a  "  distinct  Tutor  in  elocution,  composition  in  English, 
Rhetoric,  and  other  parts  of  Belles  Lettres."  *^ 

About  the  time  that  this  new  turn  toward  vernacular  instruction 
was  coming  in  Harvard  (1754-1766)  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  being  started  in  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  Philadelphia 
(1750-1756).  Chapter  III  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  this  school  and  its  influence  in  spreading  vernacular 
education  in  secondary  schools.  The  point  to  be  anticipated  here  from 
that  discussion  is  that  good  speaking  and  good  writing  in  English 
were  the  primary  motives  lying  back  of  the  English  program,  with 
grammar  as  the  central  study." 

That  Princeton  was  the  first  college  to  require  grammar  as  an 
entrance  requirement,  in  1819,  is  the  statement  of  Broome.**  Murray, 
in  a  study  of  the  first-mentioned  texts  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton),  based  upon  catalogues  of  the  institution,  finds  Lowth's 
Grammar  first  in  1793,  and  adds  that  not  until  1840  does  grammar 
appear  in  the  catalogues  as  an  admission  requirement.***  The  state- 
ments of  Broome  and  Murray  do  not  tally  by  21  years ;  the  difference  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  definite 
dates  for  the  first  appearance  of  any  subject.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  statutory  provisions  indicate  the  earliest  date.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  Broome  and  Murray  are  incorrect  in  assigning  to  Princeton 
the  first  admission  requirements  in  grammar."^ 

If  it  were  true  that  Princeton  was  the  first,  that  fact  would  be  con- 
sistent with  others  which  can  be  positively  stated.  That  the  year 
assigned  for  grammar  should  be  so  late  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some 
wonder.  From  the  year  1763  forward  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was 
intimately  associated  with  a  preparatory  scliool  called  by  President 
Finley  "  an  Appendage  "  of  the  college.  Announcement  of  the  acad- 
emy appeared  in  1763.""   In  1764  the  school  was  opened. 

«Qulncy,  Hist.  Har.  Univ.,  1840,  II,  124-5. 

»  Ibid.,  498,  Resolutions  In  full. 

«  See  Chap.  III.  p.  43. 

^  Broome  gives  the  dates  at  which  various  new  subjects  at  the  be^nnlng  of  the  nltie- 
teentb  century  were  definitely  placed  In  the  college  entrance  requirements  as  follows :  Up 
to  1800  the  requirements  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic.  Geography  was  added  in 
1807 ;  English  grammar.  1819 ;  algebra,  1820 ;  geometry^  1844 ;  ancient  history,  1847. 
Broome  affirms  that  all  of  these  were  first  required  by  Harvard,  except  English  grammar, 
in  which  Princeton  took  the  lead,  and  adds  that  the  ambiguous  term  "  grammar  **  appears 
in  the  Williams  College  catalogue  for  1795.  A  Hist,  and  Grit  discussion  of  Col.  Adm. 
Beq..  Columbia  Univ.  Cont,  XI,  30-62. 

"*  Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  N.  J.,  67,  Murray's  statement  is  "  South  English  Grammar.** 

*^  See  discussion  (p.  40)  of  the  requirements  of  tht  University  of  North  Caroliat. 

"Pa.  J.,  XoT.  10,  1768;  M.  J.  Are.,  ZZIV,  266. 
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The  Publlck  Is  hereby  notified,  that  as  soon  as  a  competent  Number  of 
Scholars,  offer  themselves,  an  English  School  will  be  opened,  under  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  New-Jersey  College,  as  an  Appendage  to  the  same : 
In  which  is  proposed  to  be  taught  the  Ehiglish  Language  grammatically,  and 
that  the  Boys,  when  found  capable,  be  exercised  in  Ck>mposition8,  as  well  as  in 
pronouncing  Orations  publickly." 

In  1769  another  extremely  suggestive  advertisement  of  Princeton 
appears.  President  Witherspoon  not  only  advertises  that  the  college 
course  gives  "  Remarks  in  the  Grammar  and  spelling  of  the  English 
Tongue  "  °*  but  he  also  adds,  speaking  of  candidates  for  admission, 
"  Scholars  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  .  .  .  spelling  in  Eng- 
lish Language  and  writing  it  without  grammatical  errors."  •*•  While, 
of  course,  this  is  not  a  definite  entrance  requirement,  with  examina- 
tion, it  is  an  indication  that  the  president  of  Princeton  as  early  as  1769 
was  pointing  the  way  to  such  a  requirement.  Parenthetically  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Witherspoon  states  almost  exactly  the  proper  test 
of  grammatical  accuracy,  the  test  to  which  colleges  did  not  officially 
arrive  until  one  hundred  years  later,  when,  in  1873,  Harvard's  new 
admission  requirements  were  formulated.  For  all  the  intervening 
time  the  entrance  test  consisted  of  examinations  in  formal  English 
grammar,  which,  for  a  large  part  of  that  century,  meant  the  slavish 
repetition  of  pages  and  pages  of  rules."*  The  point  of  present  inter- 
est, however,  is  that  in  this  statement  of  President  Witherspoon,  in 
1769,  we  see  in  embryo,  at  least,  the  college-entrance  requirement  of 
1819 ;  indeed,  that  of  the  present-day  requirements.  Princeton,  like 
Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  had  been  in  touch  with  English  as  a 
language  study  for  nearly  25  years  before  the  Revolution. 

The  diary  of  Solomon  Droune,  of  the  class  of  1773  in  Rhode  Island 
College  (Brown),  testifies  that  he  began  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar in  1771 :  "  Commenced  Hammond's  Algebra  and  British  Gram- 
mar in  December,"  "^  his  sophomore  year.  The  inference  is  strong 
that  his  class  was  studying  "  The  British  Grammar,"  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  discovered  no  corroborating  testimony.  The  college 
laws  of  1783  show  that  in  the  sophomore  year  were  studied  Lowth's 
Vernacular  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Ward's  Oratory,  and  Sheridan's  Lec- 
tures on  Elocution,'*  and  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  president  the 
following  year  advises  a  Mr.  Wood,  if  he  desires  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class,  "  to  study  with  great  attention  Lowth's  English  Grammar, 

"  Ibid..  May  81,  1764 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV,  370. 

A  grammar  school  *'  as  a  nursery  for  the  college  "  had  been  estaoilshed  under  Presi- 
dent Burr,  but  not  until  1764  was  "  it  Judged  proper  that  an  English  school  should  be  also 
^tablished  for  the  sole  intention  of  teaching  young  lads  to  write  well,  to  cipher,  and  to 
pronounce  and  read  the  English  tongue  with  accuracy  and  precision.**  Order  of  trustees, 
quoted,  McLean,  op.  dt.,  629. 

"Pa.  J.,  Mar.  2,  1769. 

"  N.  Y.  J.  or  W.  M.,  May  1.  1769. 

•Set  Chap.  V, 

"  Quoted  by  Bronton.  Hist.  Brown  UniY.,  102. 

"Uws  la  full.  Ibid.   608-18. 
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&  Sterling's,  or  Turner's  Rhetoric  as  preparatory  to  Ward's  Oratory 
&  accustom  himself  to  compose  in  English."  *** 

In  the  charter  of  Queen's  College  (which  became  "Rutgers  in  1823), 
first  drafted  by  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  in  1766  and  finally  granted 
in  1770,  we  find  positive  indications  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
grammatical  instruction  in  English.  It  is  especially  significant  as 
coming  from  a  body  of  men  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  favoi;* 
a  language  other  than  English.    The  charter  provides — 

There  shaU  always  be,  residing  at  or  near  the  coUege.  at  least  one  professor, 
or  teacher  well  versed  in  the  English  language,  elected  .  .  .  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter  grammatically  to  instruct  the  students  of  the  said 
college  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  .  .  .  provided  also  that  all 
records  shall  be  in  the  English  language  and  no  other :  •* 

The  grammar  school  of  Queen's,  in  the  first  announcement  in  1771, 
advertised  that "  Mr.  Frederick  Frelinghousen  .  .  .  teaches  the  Eng- 
lish Language  grammatically."'^ 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion  there  is  one  State  which  has  not 
been  mentioned — North  Carolina.  In  1794  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  opened  with  a  program  of  English  studies  very  far  in 
advance  of  any  college  in  the  country  before  1800.'^  In  1794  the 
charges  for  tuition  were  as  follows : 

For  Reading.  Writing.  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  $8.00  per  annum.  For  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  and  Belles  Lettres,  $12.50 
per  annum.  .  .  . 

Here  is  an  institution  starting  up  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  largely 
unlettered  frontier  district.  As  the  historian  says,  half  of  those  who 
presented  themselves  were  unprepared  for  college  classes."'  There- 
fore after  the  first  year  the  institution  was  divided  into  the  prepara- 
tory school  and  the  university  proper. 

In  1795,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  course  of  study  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  was  as  follows : 

(a)  The  English  Language,  to  be  taught  grammatically  on  the  basis  of 
Webster's  and  South's  Grammar.**  (6)  Writing  in  a  neat  and  correct  manner, 
(c)  Arithmetic,  with  the  four  first  rules,  with  the  Rule  of  Three,  (d)  Reading 
and  Pronouncing  select  passages  from  the  Purest  English  authors,  (e)  Copying 
in  a  fair  and  correct  manner  select  pages  from  the  purest  English  authors.  (/) 
The  English  Language  shall  be  regularly  continued.  It  being  considered  tl^ft- 
primary  object,  and  the  other  languages  but  auxiliaries.  Any  language  excepjt 
English  may  be  omitted  at  the  request  of  the  Parents. 

Under  the  professorships  in  the  imiversity,  English  was  continued. 
"Rhetoric  on  the  plan  of  Sheridan,  .  .  .  The  English  Language, 
Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse.    Scott's  Collections." 

■•Ibid.,  103. 

••Clews,  op.  clt,  348. 

«  N.  Y.  J.  or  G.  A.,  Oct.  24,  1771. 

•■  Battle,  nistory  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  C,  Vol.  I,  60  et  seq. 

••  IWd.,  66.  ••  Means  Lowth's  Grammar. 
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Here  is  a  college  which  in  1795  dares  to  proclaim  that  English  is 
"  the  primary  object,"  that "  other  languages  are  auxiliaries,"  and  that 
"  any  language,  except  English,  may  be  omitted."  The  college  did 
not  grant  the  A.  B.  degree,  however,  except  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  historian  tells  us  that  afterwards  the  university  "  degenerated  into 
the  purely  classical  type."  But  the  important  point  is  yet  to  be  noted. 
In  1795,  when  the  English  program  for  the  academy  was  inaugurated, 
a  statute  of  admission  to  the  college  seemed  to  prescribe  English ;  it  is 
thus  cited  by  Battle : 

The  Students  who  passed  approved  examinations  on  th^  studies  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  were  admitted  upon  the  general  establishment  of  the  University. 
There  was  also  an  entrance  examination  In  Latin,  but  the  candidates  were  not 
required  to  translate  English  into  Latin.* 

English  grammar,  on  the  basis  of  Lowth  and  Webster,  was  the  first 
study  of  the  preparatory  school.  A  university  statute  prescribing 
entrance  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  was  passed  in  1795. 
This  appears  to  be  a  clear  case  of  an  entrance  examination  in  English 
grammar  24  years  before  1819,  the  date  which  Broome  assigns  to 
Princeton.  An  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  shows  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  generalize  on  data  derived  only  from  a  few  well-known 
institutions. 

One  further  point  as  to  the  relations  of  colleges  to  English  gram- 
mar needs  is  noted.  We  have  seen  that  Hugh  Jones,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  William  and  Mary,  published  the  first  grammar  on 
record,  written  in  America  but  printed  in  London  in  1724.  That 
book  was  called  "A  Short  English  Grammar,  An  Accidence  to  the 
English  Tongue."  The  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book  •* 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  deficient  in  syntax  and  was  devoted 
largely  to  preparation  for  oral  work.  This,  too,  would  certainly  be 
in  keeping  with  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  published.  The  entire 
discussion  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  following  chapter  indicates  that 
grammar,  as  well  as  written  composition  and  literature,  grew  up  with 
and  possibly  out  of  declamation,  oratory,  disputations,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  oral  composition.  Hugh  Jones's  "  English  Gram- 
mar "  is  in  strict  accord  with  this  hypothesis. 

Students  of  the  history  of  education  know  that  the  colleges  of 
America  have  usually  been  compelled  to  (emphasize  curricula  of  a  more 
elementary  grade  in  their  early  years.  It  was  not  true  of  Harvard, 
perhaps,  because  the  founders  of  Harvard  were  the  men  who  dictated 
the  laws  of  1642  and  1647  requiring  a  fitting  school  in  every  town  of 
100  families.  Moreover,  these  schools  existed  before  the  law  of  1647. 
We  have  just  seen  Princeton  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 

•  Battle,  History  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  C,  Vol.  I,  90. 

•  Merlwetlier,  Col.  Cur.r  151-3. 
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school  of  lower  grade  than  the  college  itself  and  that  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  felt  compelled  to  do  so.  In  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  see  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  grow  from  an 
academy  and  maintain  that  academy  as  a  fitting  school  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  Western  colleges  growing  up  amid  fron- 
tier conditions  in  the  past  75  years  also  labored  under  this  necessity. 

The  fact  that  between  1775  and  1825  the  older  colleges  of  the  East 
felt  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years  in  English  grammar*^  carries  with  it  several  inferences:  First, 
that  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  the  mother  tongue,  which  com- 
pelled colleges  established  under  the  exclusive  classical  regime  to 
enlarge  their  curricula,  and,  further,  induced  colleges  founded  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  incorporate  English  as  a 
language  from  the  very  beginning;  second,  that,  as  college  students 
were  entering  without  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  grammatical 
English,  that  subject  was  not  adequately  taught  in  the  lower  schools. 
In  short,  the  attitude  of  colleges  toward  grammar  before  1800  shows 
that  there  was  need  for  the  new  subject ;  that  the  call  for  it  was  posi- 
tive; thg^t  this  must  have  been  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be 
introduced  into  the  older  institutions ;  and  that  the  lower  schools  were 
not  meeting  the  need. 

"Princeton  used  Lowtb  in  1793.  Snow,  op.  cit.,  109.  Yale  used  Lowth.  1774-1784, 
Webster,  1792,  and  Murray  In  succession  before  1800.  Ibid.,  79,  91,  128.  The  College  of 
Rhode  Island  used  the  same  texts  in  the  same  order.    Ibid.,  109,  111,  113. 
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So  customary  is  it  to  look  to  Massachusetts,  and  New  England  gen- 
erally, for  pioneer  movements  in  American  colonial  education  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  other  colonies  taking  lead  in  giving  to  the  ver- 
nacular a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  American  writer  of  a  textbook  in  grammar  was  the  Virginian, 
Hugh  Jones,  who  published  his  book  in  London  in  1724 ;  that  Noah 
Webster  was  also  antedated  by  Johnson,  1765,  and  by  Byerley,  1773, 
both  of  New  York,  and  by  Curtis,  1778,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  first 
school  of  authentic  record  we  have  found  teaching  the  mother  tongue 
"  grammatically "  was  in  Wassamacaw,  S.  C,  taught  by  William 
Waterland.  Moreover,  the  middle  colonies,  headed  by  Pennsylvania, 
were  apparently  two  decades  in  advance  of  New  England  in  having  a 
respectable  number  of  private  schools  placing  grammar  on  a  sec- 
ondary-school footing.  To  New  York  (King's  College  and  Colum- 
bia) belongs  credit  for  the  first  thorough  devotion  to  the  mother 
tongue  before  1800,  and  to  North  Carolina  for  the  first  entrance 
examination  in  the  subject. 

New  England,  finally,  can  not  claim  the  first  secondary  school  using 
English  curricula  to  exert  the  widest  influence  in  advancing  vernacu- 
lar instruction  throughout  the  colonies.  To  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  and  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  belong  this  honor, 
the  greatest  of  all.  The  present  chapter  gives  an  account  of  this  insti- 
tution, with  special  reference  to  what  it  taught,  the  influence  it 
exerted,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  it. 

1.  FRANKLIN'S  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  1760. 

The  story  of  this  institution  begins  with  the  year  1739.  The  evan- 
gelist, George  Whitefield,  preached  in  Philadelphia  to  enormous 
crowds  but  was  excluded  from  most  of  the  churches  of  the  city.*" 
Opposition  of  religious  sects  met  him  on  every  side.  The  hostility 
naturally  drew  to  his  support  inhabitants  who  were  free  from  nar- 
rower religious  prejudice,  among  them  Benjamin  Franklin.  White- 
field's  avowed  mission — the  founding  of  an  orphanage — ^tinctured  his 

*  He  did  preach  in  Cbrist  Church,  but  was  opposed  by  other  churches.  Wood,  Hist,  of 
U.  of  P.  (1884)   in  Mtm.  Hist.  Bo.  of  Pa..  Ill,  178. 
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fervid  discussions  and  turned  the  attention  of  his  listeners  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory status  of  education  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  city.*®  In 
1743,  amid  the  fervor  of  Whitefield's  agitation,  Franklin  drew  up  a 
"  scheme  "  for  a  new  school  in  Philadelphia.^^  The  scheme  was  not 
further  promulgated  for  six  years,  danger  of  war  with  France  and 
Spain  and  other  troubles  having  intervened.^^  But  in  1749  Franklin's 
scheme  became  the  "  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in 
Philadelphia."  Interest  here  centers  in  the  English  curriculum  pro- 
posed by  the  author  and  inaugurated  by  the  trustees.  Extracts  from 
the  proposals,  together  with  the  constitutions  and  the  program  of  the 
English  school,  furnish  evidence  as  to  what  really  was  the  curriculum 
which  dared  to  lift  its  head  among  the  Latin-grammar  schools  of  the 
period. 

PROPOSALS." 

The  proposals  state  that  the  rector  should  be — 

a  man  of  good  Understanding,  good  Morals,  diligent  and  patient,  leam'd  In  the 
LangTiages  aijd  Sciences,  and  a  correct  pure  Speaker  and  Writer  of  the  English  " 
Tongue.  ... 

All  should  be  taught  to  write  a  fair  Hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  useful  to 
AU.  .  .  . 

The  English  Language  might  be  taught  by  Grammar;  in  which  some  of  our 
best  Writers,  as  Tillotson;  Addison,  Pope,  Algernon  Sidney,  Cato's  Letters,  dc, 
should  be  Classlcks:  the  Stiles  principally  to  be  cultivated,  being  the  clear  and 
concise.  Reading  should  also  be  taught,  and  pronouncing,  properly,  distinctly, 
emphatically ;  not  with  an  even  Tone,  which  under-does,  nor  a  theatrical,  which 
over-does  Nature.** 

To  form  their  Stile  they  should  De  put  to  writing  Letters  to  each  other,  making 
Abstracts  of  what  they  read ;  or  writing  the  same  Things  in  their  own  Words : 
telling  or  writing  Stories  lately  read.  In  their  own  Expressions.  All  to  be  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Tutor,  who  should  give  his  Reasons,  and  explain  the  Force 
and  Import  of  Words,  Ac. 

*  In  April,  1740,  Franklin  attended  a  meeting  in  which  Whltefield  preached  of  the 
orphanage  he  Intended  to  found.  Franklin  advised  the  founding  of  the  Institution  in  Phila- 
delphia, urging  that  materials  and  workmen  would  be  lacking  In  the  wilds  of  Georgia. 
This  was  the  occasion  on  which,  Franklin  tells  us,  after  taking  out  various  smaller  sums. 
•*  I  finally  empty'd  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  bowl,  gold  and  all."  (Autobiog- 
raphy, Grlffln  ed.,  178.) 

To  the  preaching  of  Whltefield  may  be  ascribed  part  of  the  emphasis  in  earlier  Penn- 
sylvania legislation  upon  charity  schools.  This,  together  with  the  wide  divergence  of 
religious  beliefs,  caused  Pennsylvania  to  be  one  of  the  last  States  to  establish  a  free  system 
of  schools,  in  1833. 

^  1743  was  the  year  that  Charles  Fostesque  advertised  his  private  school  in  Philadelphia, 
teaching  "  English  in  a  grammatical  manner.'     Pa.  G.,  Dec.  1,  1743. 

"Autobiography,  op.  cit ,  178-89. 

**  Proposals  given  In  Smyth,  Life  and  Writ,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II,  386  et  neq. 

^  All  words  italicised  are  so  written  in  the  proposals  as  printed  In  Smyth. 

v«  This  savors  so  strongly  of  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players  that  we  are  surprised  not  to 
find  Shapespeare  in  the  list  of  *'  Classicki.** 
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To  form  their  Pronunciation,  they  may  be  put  on  Declamations,  repeating 
Speeches,  delivering  Orations  &c.;  the  Tutor  assisting  at  the  Rehearsals,  teach- 
ing, advising,  correcting  their  Accent,  Ac." 

THE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

These  were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Tench 
Francis,  attorney  general,  and  Franklin.  The  constitutions  stipulate 
for  instruction  "  in  the  dead  and  living  Languages,  particularly 
their  Mother  Tongue,  and  all  useful  Branches  of  liberal  Arts  and 
Science"^*  and  provide: 

An  ACADEMY  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  the  English 
Tongue  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language,  the  most  u^^ful  living  foreign  Lan- 
guages, French,  Oerman  and  Spanish:  As  matters  of  Erudition  naturally  flowing 
from  the  Languages  .  .  .    (The  subjects  named  in  the  Proposals.) 

The  English  Master  shall  be  obliged,  without  the  Assistance  of  any  Tutor,  to 
teach  Forty  Scholars  the  English  Tongue  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language." 

Concerning  this  plan,  remarkable  for  its  emphasis  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, Franklin  states  that  his  desires  "  went  no  further  than  to  procure 
a  good  English  education."  ^"  But  his  friends  insisted  upon  a  classi- 
cal school.  In  both  the  documents  just  cited  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  classics  are  distinctly  subordinated  and  have  the  appearance  of  an 
afterthought,  inserted  after  the  original  draft  to  appease  Franklin's 
coworkers.  For  himself,  the  founder  was  resolved  "  to  nourish  the 
English  school  by  every  means  in  my  power."  '• 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  BN6USH  SCHOOU 

The  Academy  and  Charity  School,  with  Franklin  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees,  was  established  in  1750,"^  with  the  following 
vernacular  program  in  the  English  school : 

First  Class: 

English  Grammar,  rules. 

Orthography. 

Short  Pieces,  such  as  Craxall's  Fables. 

^To  this  Temacular  InBtractlon  are  added  geography,  chronology,  ancient  customs, 
morality,  history,  natural  history,  history  of  commerce,  mathematics.  Also.  "All  intended 
for  Divinity  should  be  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek;  for  Physlck, 'the  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  ;  for  Law,  the  Latin  and  French ;  Merchants,  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  ;  and 
though  all  should  not  be  compell'd  to  learn  Latin,  Greek  or  the  modern  foreign  Languages ; 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  Desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused ;  their  English, 
Aritbmetlck.  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary  being  at  the  same  time  not  neglected." 
Smyth,  op.  clt,  894. 

**  Montgomery,  Hist,  of  U.  of  P.,  46. 

"  Ibid.,  47,  48. 

f*  Sparks,  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II,  133. 

"Ibid..  184. 

**  Franklin,  writing  from  memory,  in  1789.  giyes  the  date  as  1749.  but  the  date  of  con- 
yeyance  of  **  The  New  Building  "  was  Feb.  1,  1750.  Advertisement  of  the  Academy  in  Pa. 
O^  Dec  11,  1750. 
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Second  Class: 

Expressive  Reading. 

Grammar,  parts  of  speech  and  sentence  structure. 

The  Spectator. 
Third  Class: 

Speaking. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Grammatical  errors  corrected. 
Fourth  Class: 

Composition,  Letter  writing,  little  stories,  accounts  of  reading. 

I-.etters,  Temple  and  Pope. 

Speaking  and  Oral  Reading. 
Fifth  Class: 

Composition,  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Oral  Reading  and  Speaking. 
Sixth  Class: 

English  Authors.  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Spectator 
and  Guardian. 

Some  classes  always  to  be  with  the  writing  master  and  with  the  Aj-ithme- 
tick  master,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school." 

THE  CAREER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM. 

Study  of  the  proposals,  the  constitutions,  and  the  program  indicates 
a  secondary  school,  with  the  vernacular  as  its  central  study,  as  preten- 
tious as  any  of  the  Latin  schools  of  the  period.®*  The  phrases  "  Eng- 
lish Tongue  grammatically "  and  "  as  a  Language,"  many  times 
repeated,  are  eloquent  with  that  purpose.  Franklin  was  no  advocate 
of  the  classics  as  the  backbone  of  public  instruction.  He  affirmed  "  the 
still  prevailing  custom  of  .  .  .  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ...  I  consider  ...  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  chapeau  bras 
of  modern  literature.'"'  Indeed,  the  English  program  contains 
almost  every  element  of  the  best  modem  secondary-school  practice  in 
the  vernacular :  Grammar ;  composition,  both  oral  and  written ;  decla- 
mation ;  and  literature  in  the  form  of  the  classics  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Other  studies  are  grouped  around  the  English.  It  seems  safe  to 
believe  that  never  before  in  America,  and  not  for  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  wfts  any  such  complete  English  program  projected.  It  was 
almost  100  years  in  advance  of  its  time.  .  Like  the  leaders  of  most 
reforms,  Franklin  as  champion  of  the  mother  tongue  in  secondary 
education  seems  to  stand  alone.  The  institution  he  founded  was  soli- 
tary.   He  was  as  distinctly  a  pioneer  in  education  as  he  was  in  science. 

At  first  the  English  school  prospered.  In  the  opening  year  the 
English  and  the  Latin  schools  together  numbered  more  than   100 

"The  Englisb  program  is  compiled  from  FraDkUo's  Works,  Sparks,  op.  cit..  II,  125-32. 

■*  It  may  be  safer  to  saj  that  the  English  school  was  Intended  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Latin.  In  reality,  It  never  was.  In  the  very  beginning  the  Latin  master  received 
a  salary  of  £200,  the  English  master  £100.  The  former  had  more  assistance  than  the  latter. 
The  time  of  the  English  master  was  often  employed  in  the  Latin  school.  Smyth,  op.  clt., 
X,  12. 

»  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  II,  159. 
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pupils.'*  In  1752  there  were  above  90  scholars  in  the  English  school 
alone,  according  to  a  minute  of  the  trustees.'*  The  first  English 
master  was  David  James  Dove,  who  had  taught  grammar  in  Chi- 
chester, England,  for  16  years  and  who  was  in  Franklin's  estimation 
"  a  clean,  pure  Speaker  and  Writer  of  English."  ••  Commenting  on 
the  early  success  of  the  English  program,  Franklin  says : 

He  (Mr.  Dove)  had  a  good  Voice,  read  perfectly  weU,  with  proper  Accent  and 
just  Pronunciation,  and  his  Method  of  communicating  Habits  of  the  same  kind 
to  his  Pupils  was  this.  When  he  gave  a  Lesson  to  one  of  them,  he  always  first 
read  it  to  him  aloud,  with  all  the  different  Modulations  of  the  Voice  that  the  Sub- 
ject and  the  Sense  required.  These  the  Scholars,  In  studying  and  repeating  the 
Lesson,  naturally  endeavoured  to  imitate;"  and  It  was  really  surprizing  to  see 
how  soon  they  caught  his  Manner.  ...  In  a  few  Weeks  after  opening  his 
School,  the  Trustees  were  invited  to  hear  the  Scholars  read  and  recite.  .  .  -.  The 
Performances  were  surprizingly  good  .  .  .  and  the  English  School  thereby 
acquired  such  Reputation,  that  the  Number  of  Mr.  Dove*s  pupils  soon  mounted 
to  upwards  of  Ninety,  which  Number  did  not  diminish  as  long  as  he  continued 
Master,  viz.,  upwards  of  two  years." 

Unfortunately  the  high-water  mark  of  the  English  school's  pros- 
perity was  reached  only  two  years  after  its  founding.  In  1753  Ebe- 
nezer  Kinnersley  was  elected  successor  to  Dove,  who  devoted  himself 
to  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia  which  he  had  begun  while  still 
active  in  the  Academy.'*  Kinnersley,  who  had  collaborated  with 
Franklin  in  experimenting  with  electricity,^  was  evidently  more  pro- 
ficient in  science  than  in  teaching  English,  for  under  him  the  English 
school  began  a  rapid  decline.  In  the  words  of  Franklin, "  the  Tnistees 
provided  another  Master  .  .  .  not  possessing  the  Talents  of  an  Eng- 
lish School  Master  in  the  same  Perfection  with  Mr.  Dove,"  whereupon 
"  the  school  diminished  daily  and  soon  was  found  to  have  about  forty 
scholars  left.®^    The  Performances  ...    in  Reading  and  Speaking 

•*  Qaoted  from  sermon  on  education  by  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  1750,  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Academy,  Montgomery,  op.  clt.,  141. 

""There  being  above  ninety  Scholars  In  the  English  School,  and  Mr.  Dove  having 
declared  be  found  it  Impossible  duly  to  instruct  so  great  a  number  without  another  assist- 
ant." .  .  .    Quoted  from  the  minutes,  Dec.  10,  1751,  ibid.,  144. 

••  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  Dec.  4.  1751.     Ibid..  513. 

It  Is  significant  that  Franklin  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  Samuel 
Johnson  to  become  the  English  master.     Ibid.,  508. 

"  This  is  to-day  considered  extremely  bad  practice  In  teaching  oral  English.  **  Imitate 
me.'*  "  this  is  the  way  to  speak  the  passage,"  is  indeed  the  quickest  way  to  secure  results 
and  doubtless  enabled  Dove  to  give  public  exhibitions  within  a  few  weeks  after  beginning 
his  work.    But  direct  Imitation  is  bad  pedagogy. 

»•  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  X,  14.  15. 

•Pa.  G..  Aug.  29,  1751. 

••  Kinnersley  is  said  by  Provost  Smith  to  have  been  "  the  chief  inventor  of  the  electrical 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  discoveries  In  electricity 
published  by  Mr.  Franklin,  to  whom  he  communicated  them."  Amer.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1758 ; 
cited.  Wood,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  Ill,  191.  Kinnersley  published  "  Experiments  In  Elec- 
tricity," 1764,  in  Philadelphia.  Cat.  of  Public.  Prior  to  1775,  In  Trans,  of  Am.  Antlq. 
Soc.,  II,  570.     Evans,  op.  cit..  3,  390. 

"The  trustees*  minutes.  Mar.  5,  1757,  give  the  number  of  students:  Philosophy  school, 
12 ;  Latin,  60 ;  Mathematical,  22  :  English,  31.    Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  282-4. 
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.  .  .  discontinued  and  the  English  School  has  never  since  recovered 
its  original  Reputation."  •* 

The  retrogression  of  the  English  school  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Latin  school  receives  Franklin's  bitter  condemnation.  He  himself 
was  absent  from  Philadelphia  much  of  the  time  for  nearly  30  years, 
and,  as  he  says, "  in  the  course  of  14  years  several  of  the  original  Trus- 
tees, who  had  been  disposed  to  favour  the  English  School,  deceased, 
and  others  not  so  favorable  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places."  •• 
The  whole  story  of  the  process  by  which,  to  use  his  words,  English 
"  was  starved  out  of  the  Scheme  of  Education  "  is  set  forth  by  him  in 
"  Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of 
the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,"  published  near  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
the  year  1789.»* 

Almost  pathetically  he  bemoans  the  failure  of  the  English  school : 

I  am  the  only  one  of  the  original  Trustees  now  living,  and  I  am  Just  stepping 

into  the  grave  myself.  ...    I  seem  here  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Ghosts  of  my 

dear  departed  Friends,  beckoning  and  urging  me  to  use  the  only  Tongue  now 

left  us,  in  demanding  That  Justice  to  our  Grandchildren  that  our  Children  has 

'*'  [Franklin's  defective  grammar]  been  denied.*  ^.^i  .  ^^(\ 

He  cites  numerous  instances  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  "  Latin- 
ists  "  to  kill  the  English  curriculum,  running  it  down  until  in  1763 
"  Mr.  Kinnersley's  time  was  entirely  taken  up  in  teaching  little  boys 
the  elements  of  the  English  Language  (that  is,  it  was  dwindled  into 
a  School  similar  to  those  kept  by  old  Women,  who  teach  Children 
Letters)  .'^  ••   In  another  connection  Franklin  asserts : 

The  Latinists  were  combined  to  deny  the  English  School  as  useless.  It  was 
without  Example,  they  said,  as  indeed  they  still  say  (1789),  that  a  School  for 
teaching  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  and  the  Sciences  in  that  Tongue,  was  ever  formed 
with  a  CoUege,  and  that  the  Latin  Masters  were  fully  competent  to  teach 
English."  .  .  .  Thus  by  our  injudiciously  starving  the  English  Part  out  of  our 
Scheme  of  EJducation,  we  only  saved  £50  a  year.  .  .  .  We  lost  Fifty  Scholars 
which  would  have  been  £200  a  year,  and  defeated,  besides,  one  great  End  of  the 
Institution." 

In  spite  of  "Neglect,  Slights,  Discouragements,  and  Injustice'' 
(Franklin's  words) ••  the  English  program  never  entirely  died.  On 
July  23,  1769,  a  resolution  passed  the  board  that  "  after  the  17th  of 

«  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  X.  16. 

••Ibid.,  16. 

••  Ibid.,  9-31. 

••  Smytb.  op.  cit.,  X,  29. 

••  ••  The  state  of  the  English  School  wan  taken  Into  consideration  and  It  was  obserred 
that  Mr.  Kinnersley's  Time  was  entirely  taken  up  with  Teaching  Uttle  Boys  the  Elements 
of  the  English  Language."    Mln.  trustees,  Feb.  3,  1763.     Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  247. 

•»  Smyth,  op  cit.,  X,  16,  19. 

••  Franklin  appears  to  overstate  the  opposition.  About  the  only  part  of  the  English 
program  actually  starved  out  was  the  public  exhibitions,  of  which  Mr.  Dove  had  made  so 
popular  a  showing.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  branch  which  hung  on  moat  tenacioasly 
was  English  grammar. 

••Smyth,  op.  cit.,  27, 
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October  next,  Mr.  Kinnersley's  present  Salary  do  cease,  and  that  from 
that  time  the  said  School  .  .  .  shall  be  on  the  following  Footing,  viz 
.  .  ."  (the  fees  of  the  pupils  to  go  directly  to  the  English  master,  who 
is  guaranteed  no  salar}\^  But  on  August  1,  1769,  this  action  was 
reconsidered,  and  on  July  21, 1771, "  the  Provost  was  desired  to  adver- 
tise for  a  Master  able  to  teach  English  Grammatically,  which  seems 
was  all  the  English  Master  was  now  required  to  teach,  the  other 
Branches  originally  promised  being  dropt  entirely."^  So  the  hard 
struggle  for  English  went  on.  Franklin's  protest  of  1789  did  very 
little  good,  and  in  1810  Dr.  John  Andrews,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  affirmed  that  the  principal  master  of  English  was 
not  called  professor,  but  master;  that  this  work  was  considered  below 
college  grade  and  subordinate  to  it.  The  provost  thought  that  on  the 
death  of  the  then  incumbent  at  the  head  of  the  English  school  it 
would  be  abolished  altogether.' 

In  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  described  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish program  in  King's  College  and  Columbia,  under  the  leadership 
of  Samuel  Johnson  and  of  William  Samuel  Johnson.  In  strange  con- 
trast to  the  "  starving "  process  which  well-nigh  killed  English 
instruction  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  we  find  the 
admirable  courses  offered  in  1792  by  the  president  of  the  New  York 
institution.  The  writer  feels  that  the  main  cause  of  this  startling 
contrast  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Provost  Smith,  a  Latinist,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  contrasted  with  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons,  mod- 
erns, in  King's  College.  But  an  even  more  important  cause  may  have 
been  the  difference  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  two  institutions. 
In  Columbia  the  college  curriculum  was  organized  by  departments 
on  an  equal  footing.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  philosophical, 
an  English  classical,  and  a  mathematical  school,  each  with  its  almost 
distinct  program,  attempting  to  grow  up  Side  by  side.  The  Colum- 
bia organization  seems  to  give  each  department  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  worth,  being  essentially  a  college,  rather  than 
a  university,  organization.  Obviously,  English  had  a  better  chance  to 
raise  itself  to  independent  dignity  in  Columbia.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  speculate  as  to  the  course  in  the  vernacular  in  Pennsylvania  had 
Franklin  been  able  to  continue  his  personal  supervision. 

2.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

Such,  then,  was  the  precarious  and  inglorious  career  of  English  in 
Franklin's  school,  a  career  which  belied  the  purpose  of  the  founder  and 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  first  few  years.    To 

» Ibid.,  23.  *  Ibid.,  27.  •  Battle.  HUt.  Univ.  N.  Car..  I.  50. 
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affirm  that  this  institution,  prematurely  attempting  to  raise  vernacu- 
lar instruction  tx)  the  dignity  of  the  Latin,  was  an  influential  leader  of 
that  movement  may  seem  foolhardy. 

At  the  outset  we  face  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
stands,  in  point  of  time,  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  private  schools  which, 
between  1750  and  1765  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  colonies,  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  English  language.  This  fact,  taken  alone,  may 
have  been  merely  a  coincidence.  Indeed,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
chronological  priority,  Fortesque's  school  in  Philadelphia  (1743) 
itself  precedes  Franklin's.  Only  in  connection  with  facts  cited  below 
is  the  Philadelphia  Academy  to  be  accorded  the  position  of  leadership. 

Next  may  be  cited  the  striking  fact  that  the  distinctive  phrases 
describing  the  central  purpose  of  the  new  venture — "  English  Tongue 
grammatically  "  and  "  English  as  a  language  " — many  times  repeated 
in  the  published  announcements  and  documents  of  the  Franklin 
school,  were  used  verbatim,  or  nearly  so,  by  many  schools  immediately 
succeeding  it  in  the  colonies.  This  also,  considered  alone,  may  not  be 
significant  of  leadership.  It  may  be  said  with  justice  that  in  1743 
Fortesque,  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  own  paper,  used  the  equivalent 
phrase — ^^  English  in  a  grammatical  manner  "  * — and  that  Water- 
land  in  South  Carolina,  in  1734,  used  almost  the  equivalent  phrase — 
''  English  being  taught  grammatically."  *  There  is  no  attempt  to 
ascribe  to  Franklin  the  authorship  of  these  phrases  or  of  the  ideas 
back  of  them ;  •  but  both  schools  were  obscure  and  private  ventures, 
without  the  direct  advocacy  of  a  powerful  publication  like  Frank- 
lin's Philadelphia  Gazette.  Moreover,  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin 
school,  warmly  supported  as  it  was  by  such  men  as  Attorney  General 
Francis  and  various  colony  officials,  with  a  board  of  24  trustees  of 
leading  men  of  the  city,  were  likely  to  secure  all  publicity  possible  in 
1750-1760. 

The  place  to  look  first  for  the  academy's  direct  influence  on  other 
schools  is  in  Philadelphia,  its  immediate  environs,  and  in  towns  of 
close  proximity.  Within  10  years  several  other  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia were  teaching  English  grammatically.^    Three  of  these  were 

*  Pa.  0.,  Dec.  1.  1743. 

Charles  Hoole,  1660.  may  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  phrase.     He  says:  '•  He  that^ 
would  be  further  Instructed  how  by  teaching  English  more  Grammatically,  to  prepare  his* 
Scholars  for  Latlne,  let  him  consult  Mr.  Poole's  English  Accidents,   and  Mr.   Wharton's 
English  Grammar ;  as  the  best  books  that  1  know  at  present.**    Bardeen's  reprint,  80. 

•8.  Car.  G.,  Nov.  16,  1734. 

*Thc  comment  might  also  be  made  that  the  phrases  cited  are  the  natural  expressions  of 
any  schoolman  desiring  to  emphasise  English  grammar  in  bis  curriculum.  This  comment 
has  a  certain  validity  ;  but  "  English  tongue  grammatically  *'  and  '*  English  as  a  language** 
are  truly  distinctive  phrases.  The  New  England  schoolmasters  employe^  much  more 
prosaic  expressions,  such  as  "  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar,**  "  understanding  the 
English  Grammar,  "  learn  the  English  Grammar,"  and  the  like.     See  Chap.  II. 

V  In  1759  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Philadelphia  was  4,474,  indicating  a  popult- 
tion  of  between  20.000  and  30,000.    R.  Proud,  Hist.  Pa.  In  N.  A.,  1770,  279. 
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established  by  David  James  Dove,  the  first  English  master  of  the 
academy.  The  first  was  a  girl's  school,  in  1751,  in  which  English 
grammar  was  taught.  For  devotion  to  this  school  and  neglect  of  hia 
duties  in  the  academy  Dove  was  dismissed  in  1753."  The  second  was 
in  1758,  when  Dove  and  Riley  professed  to  teach  "  English  Language 
according  to  the  most  exact  rules  of  grammar."  •  The  third  may  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  second,  when  in  1759  Dove  and  Williams 
announced  "  Grammatical  Knowledge  of  their  (the  pupils')  mother 
tongue,  as  is  laid  down  in  Greenwood's  Grammar."*®  Two  years 
later  Dove  became  master  in  Germantown  Academy,  where  he  taught 
"  English  as  a  Language."  **  Dove  had  taught  English  grammar  16 
years  in  England ;  it  might  therefore  be  fairer  to  attribute  the  credit 
for  the  teaching  of  English  to  direct  influence  from  the  mother 
country.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dove  in  these  schools  was 
endeavoring  to  make  capital  of  the  popularity  he  had  enjoyed  at  the 
academy. 

In  1754  another  Philadelphia  school  was  projected  by  one  John 
Jones,  "  late  assistant  to  Mr.  Dove  in  the  Academy." 

[He]  has  opened  his  new  School-House  where  .  .  .  the  English  Tongue  will  be 
taught  ...  to  those,  whose  Parents  request  It,  as  a  Language,  and  delivery  in 
the  method  pursued  by  that  worthy  Professor,  Mr.  Dove  when  in  the  Academy, 
by  which  his  Scholars  made  such  a  wonderful  Proficiency,  and  he  gained  so 
great  a  favor  deservedly." 

Referring  to  schools  like  Jones's  and  Dove's,  we  have  also  Franklin's 
own  testimony  that  the  very  failure  of  his  plans  in  the  academy 
spread  the  instruction  of  English  as  a  language.    He  says : 

Parents,  indeed,  despairing  of  any  reformation,  withdrew  their  children,  and 
placed  them  in  private  schools,  of  which  several  now  appeared  in  the  city,  pro- 
fessing to  teach  what  had  been  promised  to  be  taught  in  the  Academy ;  and  they 
have  since  flourished  and  increased  by  the  scholars  the  Academy  might  have 
had,  if  it  had  performed  its  engagements." 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  neighboring  colonies  were  aware 
of  the  success  of  Franklin's  school.  For  example,  in  1754,  while  the 
English  school  was  still  flourishing,  an  interesting  communication 
appeared  in  the  Maryland  Gazette,  written  by  one  who  signed  himself 
"  Philo  Merilandicus,"  to  this  effect:  "  On  inquiry  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  (at  least)  100  Marylanders  in  the  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. .  .  ."  **  The  writer  laments  the  loss  to  Maryland  of  £5,000 
sterling  a  year.  He  says  also :  "  Vast  sums  are  every  year  transmitted 
to  France,  etc.,  for  the  Education  of  Young  Gentlemen.  .  .  ."    He 

•  Pa.  O.,  Aug.  29.  1761. 

*  Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1758. 
» Ibid..  Aug.  9.  1769. 
» Ibid..  Not.  19,  1761. 
"Pa.  Q.,  Oct.  24.  1764. 

"  Sparks.  Franklin's  Works,  II.  149. 

^  In  1766  th«  academy  bad  800  students.    Wlckersbam.  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa..  62. 
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expresses  a  wish  to  establish  a  college  on  the  East  Shore,  and  conceives 
ways  and  means  for  keeping  within  Maryland  the  money  advanced  as 
aforesaid  for  the  use  of  Pennsylvania.^'  Here  is  positive  evidence  that 
the  academy  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  the  distinction  of  an  English 
program,  was  attracting  attention. 

Suggestion  to  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  will  of  one  James  Van 
Horn,  of  Dover,  East  New  Jersey,  in  1761.  He  gives  all  his  estate  to 
his  sons  John  and  James,  "  James  to  be  given  the  best  education  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  affords,  either  at  the  Academy,  or  Mr. 
Dove's  English  School."  ^^ 

If  the  Philadelphia  College  and  Academy  was  attracting  numerous 
students  from  other  colonies,"  there  may  be  found  in  this  fact  a 
motive  for  the  action  taken  in  1763  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  a 
near  rival.  President  S.  Finley  in  that  year  announced  the  opening 
of  an  English  school  as  an  appendage  of  the  college,  with  an  English 
program  almost  identical  with  the  academy's." 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  thus  seems  to  have  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  establishing  an  English  school, 
was  itself  influential  in  spreading  grammatical  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue.  It,  too,  was  a  cosmopolitan  institution,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  the  South,  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  especially. 

The  influence  of  Princeton  men  who  became  teachers  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  Philip  Fithian  (Princeton,  1770-1772), 
who  became  tutor  in  the  family  (plantation  school)  of  the  famous 
Col.  Carter,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va.  In  his  Journal  and  Let- 
ters we  find  four  entries  relating  to  instruction  in  grammar.  "  The 
Second  Son  is  reading  English  Grammar;  "  "  Mr.  Carter  put  into  my 
hands  for  the  use  of  the  School  The  British  Grammar."  ^'  Fithian 
evidently  felt  the  need  of  renewing  this  subject,  for  we  find  this 
entry  a  few  days  later  in  his  journal :  "  I  read  Pictete,  The  Spectator, 
Lambert,  History  of  England,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and 
Magazines  by  turns."  ^^  The  final  entry  perhaps  indicates  why 
Fithian  was  so  industrious  in  teaching  Carter's  children  grammar: 
"  Mr.  Carter  is  a  remarkable  man  in  English  Grammar."  ** 

"Letter  to  Jonas  Greene,  Md.  G.,  Mar.  21,  1754.  Reprinted,  Stelner,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In 
Md.,  29. 

>•  N.  Y.  M..  Mar.  9,  1761 ;  N.  J.  Arc.  XX.  641. 

"  George  B.  Wood,  writing  In  1834.  attests  to  the  celebrity  of  the  academy.  **  From  this 
period,  1757,  the  Institution  rose  rapidly  In  Importance.  The  extent  and  liberality  of  Its 
plan,  conjoined  with  the  excellence  of  its  management,  secured  It  the  patronage  of  the 
neighboring  population ;  and  it  soon  acquired  a  celebrity  which  attracted  numerous  stu- 
dents from  distant  colonies.  From  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carol Inas  it  received  much 
support  .  .  .  many  planters  preferred  it,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the  schools 
of  England.'*    Wood,  Hist,  of  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Pa.  Hist.  Soc,  III,  185. 

»  Pa.  J.,  Nov.  10,  1763 ;  N.  J.  Arc,  XXIV,  266.    See  Chap.  II,  p.  27. 

>*  Fithian,  Jour,  and  Let.,  55,  66. 

•Ibid.,  66. 

» Ibid.,  97. 
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Robert  Gather's  School  of  Elizabeth  Town,  East  New  Jersey,  in 
1762,  was  modeled  on  exactly  the  same  English  plan  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  He  opened  a  boarding  school  with  a  varied 
curriculum : 

as  also,  Boys  to  be  Instructed  In  the  Beauty  and  Propriety  of  the  English  Tongue, 
which  shall  be  taught  as  a  Language;  the  best  English  Authors  shall  be  read 
and  explained;  the  Art  of  Rhetdric,  or  Oratory,  shall  be  taught  with  Care  and 
Exactness,  Specimens  of  the  Boys'  Proficiency  therein  shall  be  given  every 
Quarter." 

This  is  the  exact  Philadelphia  scheme. 

In  1767  a  school  called  the  Somerset  Academy  was  founded  in 
Somerset  County,  Md.,  whose  curriculum  also  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Franklin  institution.  The  following  reference  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  "  Gentleman  on  his  Travels"  (Wm.  Rind), 
who  had  visited  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1769 : 

Erected  about  two  years  ago,  ...  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Maryland,  ...  a 
house  sixty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  In  breadth;  .  .  .  employs  two 
Masters  of  Liberal  Education  [who  teach]  .  .  .  the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar,  .  .  .  Spelling,  .  .  .  writing,  .  .  .  Latin  and  Greek,  .  .  .  and  various 
branches  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  .  .  .  Great  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  the 
Art  of  Speaking,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  shine  In  the  Senate,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  pulpit." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  with  its  stress  upon 
speaking,  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  Franklin  curriculum.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  part  of  Dove's  work,  Franklin 
especially  commending  the  excellence  of  the  public  programs  given 
by  Dove's  pupils. 

Similar  stress  is  placed  upon  speaking  in  several  notices  of  schools 
included  in  this  section.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  again  that 
the  original  "  scheme  "  was  drawn  up  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  while 
the  city  was  still  under  the  spell  of  Whitefield's  eloquence.  Franklin, 
himself  a  modest  speaker,  may  have  had  in  mind  the  power  of  White- 
field  when  he  prescribed  in  h-s  first  paragraph  that  the  rector  of  his 
school  must  be  a  "  correct  pure  Speaker  and  Writer  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  and  directed  "  making  Declamations,  repeating  Speeches 
and  delivering  Orations."  Indeed,  in  regard  to  grammar,  his  scheme 
says  merely:  "The  English  Language  might  be  taught  by  Gram- 
mar." Perhaps  at  that  time  he  was  not  convinced  that  English  could 
be  taught  "  as  a  language  ";  he  certainly  was  so  convinced  before  the 
proposals  and  the  constitutions  appeared  in  1749. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  academy  spread  to  a  marked  degree 
through  the  efforts  of  students  who  became  teachers  in  other  colonies. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  Philo  Merilandicus  cited  above. 


"Pa.  J.,  Apr.  1,  1762;  N.  J.  Arc.  XXIV,  21. 
■•Va.  G.,  Feb.  23.  1769. 
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Influence  spread  in  this  way  certainly  in  the  case  of  Andrew  D'EUi- 
cent  and  Alexander  Alexander,  who  in  1766  announced  a  school  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  follows : 

Andrew  D*Elllcent  and  Alexander  Alexander,  late  from  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, beg  leave  to  inform  the  Publlck  that  they  intend  to  open  a  School  .  .  . 
where  will  be  taught  the  English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  gram- 
matically, likewise  writing,  etc.  .  .  .  Young  ladies  may  be  instructed  in  tbe 
English  Grammar  as  to  be  enabled  to  speak  and  write  their  native  tongue 
with  .  .  .  Propriety.  Boys  who  have  a  taste  and  talents  for  Oratory  may  be 
taught  rhetoric,  and  to  pronounce  Orations  with  due  action  and  diction.** 

In  1757  a  list  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy the  preceding  year  includes  the  name  of  one  Lindley  Murray  in 
the  English  school.*"  Wood,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  professor, 
in  his  history  of  that  institution,  written  in  1834,  asserts  that  he  has 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Murray  who  wrote  the  famous  Murray  gram- 
mars.'•  Murray,  who  wrote  in  England,  we  know  to  have  been  an 
American.  If  Wood  is  correct  and  Lindley  Murray  did  actually 
receive  his  first  instruction  in  grammar  at  the  academy,  this  in  itself 
would  be  a  strong  argument  for  the  direct  influence  of  the  institution 
on  later  schools  and  school  practices. 

There  is  no  intention  of  exaggerating  the  influence  of  Franklin's 
academy.  Probably  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  did  not  deliber- 
ately follow  the  academy  as  a  model.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
many  of  them  were  influenced  by  the  numerous  educational  writers 
whose  works  were  widely  circulated  in  America,  the  very  men  who 
moved  Franklin  to  his  innovation.  Responsive  also,  as  was  Franklin, 
to  the  growing  feeling  of  restlessness  under  the  Latin  curriculum  as 
unsuited  to  the  intensely  practical  life  of  the  Nation,  many  of  the 
schoolmen  turned  instinctively  to  the  mother  tongue.  A  discussion 
of  these  broader  agencies,  which  spread  the  vernacular  instruction  far 
more  powerfully  than  did  the  example  of  Franklin  or  of  any  institu- 
tion, constitutes  the  following  section. 

The  history  of  educational  reforms  shows  that  observation  and 
imitation  of  actual  school  practices,  even  more  than  the  study  of 
educational  theories,  is  the  unrivaled  moving  force.  To  Melanch- 
thon's  school,  to  St.  Paul's,  to  Yverdun,  to  the  Boston  Latin,  to 
Rugby,  to  Gary,  schoolmen  make  pilgrimages,  either  literal  or  figura- 
tive; then  they  go  home  to  inaugurate  these  innovations  for  them- 
selves. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  common  procedure 
in  1750  to  1776 ;  ^^  and  the  one  school,  above  all  others,  which  in  loca- 

»•  S.  C.  G.,  May  20,   1766.        »  List  printed  In  Montgomery.  Hist,  of  U.  of  P..  284. 

»•  Wood,  Hist,  of  U.  P.,  186. 

'^  An  Interesting  example  of  this,  of  the  date  we  are  now  considering,  and  establishing 
further  the  Influence  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  is  the  following :  Rev.  Jamea  Madison 
was  graduated  from  William  and  Mary  in  1771,  and  nine  years  later  became  President  of 
that  college.  He  Is  said  to  have  Introduced  into  William  and  Mary  the  curriculum  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  and  Academy.  In  1785  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  263. 
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tion,  in  point  of  time,  in  publicity,  in  prestige  of  foundation,  was 
most  suited  for  such  leadership  was  Franklin's  English  school  of 
1750.  We  believe  that  Robert  Proud,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvanifi 
in  North  America,  written  between  1770  and  1780,  was  right  in  at 
least  one  respect  when  he  said :  "  The  College  and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia ...  is  likely  ...  to  become  the  most  considerable  of  its 
kind,  perhaps  in  British  America."" 

a.  EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES  SUPPORTING  GRAMMAR  IN  AMERICA 

UP  TO  1775. 

Preceding  sections  presented  schools  and  colleges  teaching  English 
grammatically  and  the  Franklin  academy  as  having  the  right  to  be 
considered  the  first  leading  secondary  school  with  the  English  pro- 
gram. Consideration  now  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the  educational 
ideas  which  induced  American  schools  to  enlarge  upon  the  few  scat- 
tered beginnings  of  grammar  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  adopt 
very  widely  at  its  close  an  English  program  with  grammar  as  its 
central  study. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRBATISES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Several  educational  treatises  widely  known  in  England  made  their 
way  into  the  American  colonies  before  1776.  Prominent  among  these 
were  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education,"  1639,  by  John 
Locke;  "  "  British  Education," by  Thomas  Sheridan,  1756 ;  »<>  "  Obser- 
vations for  Liberal  Education,"  Ix)ndon,  1742,  by  George  TumbuU ;  »* 
"  Dialogues  Concerning  Education,"  published  anonymously,  1745, 
by  James  Fordyce;  '*  and  "  Essays  on  Education,  by  Milton,  Locke, 
and  the  Authors  of  the  Spectator,"  London,  1761  edition,  by  R. 
Wynne.*' 

In  1747  Franklin  advertised  the  works  of  Locke,  Tumbull,  and 
Fordyce,  and  showing  that  he  was  himself  interested  in  these  books 

"•Proud,   op.  clt,  II,   281. 

» AdTertised,  Pa.  Q.,  Dec.  8,  1747.  bj  B.  Franklin ;  B.  N.  L.,  Sept.  4.  1750 ;  N.  Y.  M., 
Sept,  24.  1752 ;  Conn.  Q..  Apr.  12,  1755 ;  Ga.  G..  Apr.  14,  1763 ;  B.  Ch.,  May  1768,  etc. 

••  AdTertised.  B.  C.  G.  and  C.  J.,  Mar.  1,  1763 ;  N.  Y.  M.,  Nov.  7,  1763 ;  B.  Ch.,  May  2, 
1768;  Va.  G.,  June  10,   1778,  etc. 

The  full  title  of  Sheridan's  book  Is  "  British  Education ;  or,  the  Source  of  the  Disorders 
of  Great  Britain,  being  an  Essay  towards  proving,  that  the  Immorality,  Ignorance,  and 
false  Taste,  which  so  generally  prevail  are  the  natural  and  necessary  Consequences  of  the 
present  defective  System  of  Education,  with  An  Attempt  to  show  that  a  Revival  of  the 
Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Study  of  our  own  Language,  might  contribute,  in  a  great  Measure 
to  the  Cure  of  those  Evils."    By  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.  M.,  London,  1756  edition. 

"Advertised,  Pa.  G.,  Dec,  3.  1747.  by  B.  Franklin;  N.  Y.  G.,  Dec.  11,  1753;  N.  Y.  M.. 
June,  1776,  etc. 

"Advertised.  Pa.  G..  Sept.  22,  1747.  by  B.  Franklin  ;  N.  Y.  G..  Nov.  13.  1753.  etc. 

•"Advertised.  N.  Y.  M.,  Sept.  30,  1765 ;  N.  Y.  G.  or  W.  P.  B.,  Oct.  19.  1761 ;  Ibid.,  Feb.  11, 
1771 ;  Ibid.,  Sept.  10,  1769,  etc. 
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he  quotes  Locke  extensively.'*  What  is  more  significant  he  drew  up 
his  plan  of  English  education  in  exceedingly  close  conformity  to  one 
striking  passage  in  Turnbull.  No  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  "  deadly 
parallel  " ;  ^'^  but  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Franklin  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Turnbull.  At  any  rate,  every  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  academy's  English  program  is  advocated  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Turnbull's  discussion.  Both  writers  believe  that  gram- 
mar, composition,  declamation,  oratory,  and  the  study  of  English 
classics  are  primarily  for  the  cultivation  of  "  stile,"  and  to  cap  it  all 
the  principal  motive  of  each  is  regard  for  the  various  professions  in 
which  the  mother  tongue  is  to  be  used. 

THE  BURDEN   OF  LEARNING  LATIN. 

Four  more  contentions  are  discernible  in  the  educational  treatise 
which  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.'*  The  first  of  these 
is  the  burden  of  learning  Latin.  The  revolt  against  the  extreme  hold 
of  Latin  is  a  very  old  one,  having  as  its  earliest  conspicuous  cham- 
pions Comenius,  Mulcaster,  and  Milton.  An  idea  of  the  unspeakable 
grind  transferred  from  John  Sturm's  Gymnasium  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  grammar  schools  of  England  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
Sturm's  curriculum.  He  required  seven  years  to  be  spent  on  the 
acquirement  of  a  "  pure  Latin  style,"  two  to  be  given  to  "  elegance,** 
and  five  collegiate  years  to  be  passed  in  learning  the  art  of  Latin 
speech,  14  years,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  proficiency  in  writing  and 
speaking  the  Latin  tongue." 

Comenius,  the  Bohemian  educational  reformer,  1592-1671,  voiced 
one  of  the  earliest  protests  against  Latin  in;:truction  like  that  of 
Sturm.  Comenius,  to  be  sure,  retained  Latin  as  the  most  valuable 
study,  but  he  w  ould  first  have  the  vernacular  taught,  then  a  neighbor- 
ing modem  tongue,  then  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  He  advocated  as  well 
objective  study  of  the  natural  world.'* 

Mulcaster,  1582,  also  raised  his  protest :  "  Is  it  not  a  marvelous 
bondage  to  become  servants  to  one  tongue,  for  learning's  sake,  the 
most  part  of  our  time  .  .  .  whereas  we  may  have  the  very  same 
treasure  in  our  own  tongue,  with  the  gain  of  most  time.  ...  I  love 
Rome,  but  London  better;  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more;  ...  I 
honor  the  Latin,  but  I  worship  the  English."  ^* 

Milton,  in  1650,  urges:  "  We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  as  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as 

•*  Franklin  Illustrated  his  "  proposals "  by  extracts  from  Milton,  Locke,  Sheridan. 
Walker,  Rollin,  Turnbull,  "  with  some  others."  In  Smyth,  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Frank- 
lin, II,  387,  Franklin's  quotations  are  given. 

•»  See  Appendix  B.  The  writer  has  seen  no  other  suggestion  that  Franklin  followed 
Turnbull  closely. 

••  Nearly  all  the  other  writers  cited  follow  Locke  very  closely. 

■*  Summary  of  Sturm's  curriculum.     Monroe.  Hist,  of  Ed.,  391. 

"Comenius,  Great  Didactic.  Laurie,  115. 

»  Elementarle,  pt.  1  ;  Quick.  Ed.  Ref ..  300-2. 
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might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  .  .  . 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings  like  blood 
out  of  the  nose  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit."  He  refers  to  the 
prevalent  instruction  as  "  those  grammatical  flats  and  shallows,  where 
they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  con- 
struction "  and  as  "  that  assinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles, 
which  is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment 
of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age."  *® 

The  goals  to  which  these  early  reformers  strove  were,  first,  knowl- 
edge to  be  written  in  the  vernacular;  second,  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  this  secular  knowledge,  like 
religious  knowledge  in  the  Bible,  might  be  made  accessible  to  all. 

Before  the  eighteenth-century  agitators  began  work  English  was 
established  in  its  elementary  branches  in  the  schools  and  books  in 
English  teaching  were  widely  printed;  that  is,  the  two  goals  of 
Comenius,  Mulcaster,  and  Milton  were  attained.  Now  began  the  work 
of  a  second  group  of  educational  reformers,  headed  by  the  greatest 
master  of  them  all,  John  Locke.  They  led  the  attack  upon  the  second- 
line  trenches  of  Latin  and  established  the  principle  that  for  the  masses 
a  vernacular  education  of  a  secondary  grade  is  equivalent  to  a  Latin 
education  of  the  same  grade  for  a  privileged  few.  To-day's  fight  is 
for  the  third-line  trench  and*  over  the  question,  shall  the  classics 
remain  as  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  because  of  the  few 
privileged  to  attain  the  highest  culture? 

The  newer  leaders,  headed  by  Locke,  sound  the  same  note,  lament- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  the  Latin-grammar  program.  Locke,  in 
1G93,  says : 

When  1  consider  what  ado  Is  made  about  learning  a  Uttle  Latin  and  Greek,  how 
many  years  are  spent  In  it,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents  of 
children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod.  .  .  .  How  else  is  it  possible 
that  a  child  can  be  chained  to  the  oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two?*' 

The  Tatler  of  1710  urges  that  masters  should  teach  pupils  to  use 
English  instead  of  perplexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes,  and 
verses — 

For  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  our  way  of  proceeding;  ...  to  put 
tender  Wits  into  the  intricate  maze  of  Grammar,  and  a  Latin  Grammar:  ...  to 
learn  an  unknown  art  by  an  unknown  tongue;  ...  to  carry  them  a  dark  round- 
about way  to  let  them  in  at  the  back  door?  ** 

Dr.  Johnson,  Franklin's  friend,  in  the  preface  of  his  dictionary,  said : 
"A  whole  life  can  not  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  even 
a  whole  lifetime  would  not  be  sufficient."  *' 


*•  Wynne,  op.  cit.,  5-8. 

*^  Wynne,  op.  cit,  29 ;  Locke,  Tlioiights  Concerning  Education. 

«  Tatler.  IV.,  No.  234. 

*»  Johnson,  Diet,  of  Eng.  Language.  I,  preface,  13. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler,**  because  Addison  and  Steele  speak  out  boldly  for  English 
grammar. 

Addison  and  Steele  enjoyed  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Says  Steele : 

I  found  .  .  .  the  principal  defect  of  our  English  discipUne  to  lie  in  the  Initia- 
tory part,  which,  although  it  needs  the  greatest  care  and  skiU,  is  nsoally  left  to 
the  conduct  of  those  blind  guides,  Chance  and  Ignorance.  ...  I  could  famiab 
you  with  a  catalogue  of  English  books  .  .  .  wherein  you  could  not  find  ten  lines 
together  of  "common  Grammar,"  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  mis- 
management in  that  province.  .  .  .  The  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  all  beauti- 
ful as  the  Graces;  nor  has  Grammar,  the  severe  mother  of  aU,  so  frightful  a 
face  of  her  own ;  it  is  the  vizard  put  upon  it,  that  scares  children.  She  is  made 
to  speak  hard  words  that,  to  them,  sound  like  conjuring.  Let  her  talk  intel- 
ligibly and  they  will  listen  to  her. 

In  this,  I  think  ...  we  show  ourselves  true  Britons,  always  overlooking  our 
natural  advantages.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations  to  learn 
their  own  language  by  stated  rules  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  follow 
from  leaving  it  to  vulgar  use.  Our  English  Tongue  ...  is  the  most  determined 
in  its  construction,  and  reducible  to  the  fewest  rules. 

To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the  language  of  one's  country  is  com- 
mendable in  persons  in  all  stations,  and  to  some  indispensably  necessary.  To 
this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  above  all  things  the  having  a  Grammar  of  our 
mother  tongue  first  taught  In  our  schools.  .  .  .  Where  is  such  grammar  to  be 
had?  ...  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  Grammar  with  notes  now  In 
the  press,  to  be  published  next  Term. 

In  a  footnote  Wynne  adds :  "  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  English 
Grammar  published  by  John  Brightland,**  with  the  approbation  of 
Isaac  Bicherstaff,  the  edition  of  which  was  published  *•  in  1726." 
This  reference  to  the  Brightland  grammar  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  Steele  was  the  author. 

ENGLISH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DAILY  USE. 

The  second  note,  frequently  found  in  the  treatises  on  education  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  that  English  is  the  language  of  daily  use. 
This  was  the  burden  of  the  Tatler  just  cited.  Locke  also  would  have 
grammar  learned  by  those  whose  main  business  is  with  the  tongue  or 
pen,  but — 

it  must  be  th^  grammar  of  his  own  tongue;  of  the  language  he  uses;  ...  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  wonder,  why  young  gentlemen  are  forced  to  learn  the  grammar  of 
foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are  never  once  told  of  the  grammar  of  their 
own  tongue.  .  .  .  Nor  is  their  own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy 
their  care  and  cultivating;  though  they  have  daily  use  of  it,  and  are  not 

**  Franklin  nndonbtedly  drew  bis  first  interest  in  the  teaching  of  English  from  his  cloM 
rtudy  and  Imitation  of  these,  as  narrated  in  bis  autobiography. 
*•  Tatler.  IV,  No.  234. 
«•  Wynne,  op.  clt.  177-9. 
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seldom  .  .  .  Judged  of  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing  them- 
s^Tes  In  It^  .  .  .  And  since  *tis  English  that  an  Englishman  will  have  constant 
use  of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate ;  ...  to  mind  what  EiUg- 
llsh  his  pupil  speaks  or  writes  is  below  the  dignity  of  one  bred  up  among  Greek 
and  Latin,  tho'  he  have  but  little  of  them  himself.  These  are  the  learned  lan- 
guages, fit  only  for  learned  men  to  meddle  with  and  teach;  English  is  the 
language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar.^ 

A  student  ^  ought  to  study  gram/mar^  among  the  other  helps  of 
speaking  well ;  but  it  must  be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue  .  .  . 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech  nicely  and  speak  it 
properly ;  and  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessary  but  it  is  the  gram- 
mar only  of  their  own  proper  tongues?'^  *• 

In  1769,  in  the  Boston  Chronicle,  Joseph  Ward  strikes  the  note  of 
English  as  of  daily  value  to  the  masses  as  follows : 

The  subscriber  has  opened  an  English  Grammar  School  in  King  Street.  .  .  . 
The  understanding  the  English  Grammar  is  so  necessary  for  those  who  have  not 
a  Liberal  Education,  and  as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  learning  nny  other 
Language,  such  a  school  is  said  by  the  Literati  to  be  very  much  wanted  in  this 
town.  .  .  .■• 

In  1769  Richard  Carew  asserts: 

Whatsoever  grace  any  other  language  carrieth  In  verse  or  prose,  in  tropes  or 
metaphors,  in  echoes  or  agonominntions,  they  may  all  be  lively  and  exactly 
represented  in  ours.  Will  you  have  Plato's  verse?  Read  Sir  Thomas  Smith; 
The  Ionic?  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cicero's?  Ascham;  Varro?  Chaucer;  Demos* 
thenes?  Sir  John  Cheke  .  .  .  Will  you  read  Virgil?  Take  the  Earl  of 
Surrey;  Catullus?  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe's  fragment;  Ovid?  Daniel; 
Luclan?  Spencer;  Martial?  Sir  John  Da  vies  and  others.  Will  you  have 
all  in  all  for  prose  and  verse?    Take  the  miracle  of  our  age,  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

We  have  seen  above  that  Franklin  in  his  "  proposals  "  stressed  the 
idea  of  "  Regard  being  had  for  the  several  Professions  for  which  they 
(the  students)  are  intended."  English  is  the  instrument  of  trade,  of 
law,  pulpit,  and  Senate  Chamber.  Locke  pointed  out  that  a  man  is 
often  judged  by  his  skillful  or  awkward  use  of  his  native  language, 
Wynne's  books  spread  the  teaching  of  Locke,  Milton,  and  Steele  in 
America,  and  Turnbull  follows  Milton  and  Locke  with  almost  the 
identical  argument. 

Milton  said : 

Tho  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  Babel  cleft  the 
world  Into :  yet  if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  estimated  a  learned  man,  as  any 
yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  own  dialect  only." 

*»  Wynne,  op.  dt.,  60-2. 

•  Sparks,  op  cit.,  II,  137-188.     Cited  by  Franklin  In  his  '*  proposals." 
*•  Footnote  in  Franklin's  "  Observations,"  Sparks,  op.  cit. ;  also  Wynne,  252. 
•»  B.  G.,  Apr.  20,  1769. 

■^  Quoted,  Watson,  Beginnings,  11,  from  "  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,"  Gregory  Smith, 
2.  2»3. 

■  Wynne,  op.  cit.,  4,  5. 
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Locke  expressed  the  obverse  idea  that  "  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money  and  his  son's 
time  in  setting  him  to  learn  the'  Roman  language,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  designs  him  for  a  trade."  *'  Tumbull  follows  in  the  same 
vein:  "  Few  think  their  ch\}dren  qualified  for  a  trade  till  they  have 
been  whipped  at  a  Latin  School  for  five  or  six  years  to  learn  a  little  of 
that  which  they  are  obliged  to  forget."  ** 

The  demand  for  practical  instruction  is  most  vigorously  demanded 
by  Tumbull  as  follows : 

Can  any  one  hesitate  to  choose  whether  that  his  son  should  early  be  acquainted 
with  men,  manners,  and  things,  or  that  he  should  early  be  a  profound  linguist. 
.  .  .  What  man  of  sense  .  .  .  would  not  rather  have  his  son  at  fourteen  toler- 
ably skilled  In  geography  and  history,  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of 
unravelling  nature.  .  .  .  and  able  to  express  truths  of  these  classes  with  pro- 
priety and  taste.  In  his  own  language  .  .  .  though  he  know  little  Latin?" 

Sheridan,  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  upon  the  utility  of  classical 
learning,  tells  of  the  "  ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  .  .  .  now  starving  on  a  poor  curacy  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country.  And  shall  many  fathers  expect  that  their  sons  will  be 
able  to  outdo  him  in  learning,  or  have  nobler  opportunities  of  display- 
ing it? '"^« 

Thomas  Byerley,  author  of  the  second  grammar  published  in 
America,  1779,  in  the  same  year  set  up  a  grammar  school  in  New 
York.  In  his  elaborate  advertisements,  after  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  study  of  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Eng- 
lish grammar,  he  quotes  Locke  in  the  passage  just  cited  above  on  the 
futility  of  making  a  boy  learn  the  Roman  language  when  he  is  at  the 
same  time  designed  for  a  trade.'^'^ 

Even  more  vigorously  does  William  Watson  speak  of  his  school  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1769,  "  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language  .  .  .  grammatically.  .  .  .  The  utility  of  such  an 
undertaking  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  Recommendation."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  "  little  consequence  to  those  who 
spend  their  days  in  rural,  mercantile,  or  mechanical  Employments." 
He  dwells  on  the  inutility  of  spending  "  six  or  seven  years  in  the 
study  of  dead  languages.  ...  If  knowledge  can  be  obtained  .  .  . 
without  the  dry  and  tedious  process  ...  it  may  not  be  a  useless 
attempt.  .  .  .  Such  an  attempt  as  this  the  subscriber  humbly  pre- 
sumes to  make.-'  ^^ 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  an  English  school  is  William  Gough's, 
a   plantation  school   near  Charleston,   in   1742.     "  William   Gough 

"  Ibid.,  46.  »•  Sheridan,  op.  clt,  222-3. 

"Tumbull,  op.  clt.,  4.  "  N.  Y.  O.  and  W.  M..  Aug.  23.  1773. 

"Turnbull,  op.  cit.,  260.  ••  S.  C.  G.,  Juno  24,  1769. 
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gives  notice  that  he  is  now  settled  entirely  at  the  Plantation  of  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  and  continues  to  teach  the  several  most  useful  branches 
of  learning  (in  the  English  Tongue)  according  to  the  London  Method, 
whereby  Youth  may  be  qualified  for  Business  by  land  or  Sea."  °* 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STANDARDIZING  AND  PRESERVING  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  plans  for  Franklin's  academy  matured 
while  Philadelphia,  and,  indeed,  the  colonies  at  large,  were  under  the 
influence  of  Whitefield's  oratory.  The  emphasis  of  the  Philadelphia 
program  upon  oral  English  may  have  received  its  immediate  inspira- 
tion from  that  source.  But  there  was  a  far-reaching  appeal  for  pub- 
lic speaking  of  greater  significance  than  the  inspiration  of  any  one 
man.  This  larger  appeal  runs  through  the  educational  treatises  which 
both  in  England  and  in  America  led  the  eighteenth-century  move- 
ment for  the  vernacular.  Indeed,  the  discussion  which  follows  shows 
that  the  movement  to  place  vernacular  on  a  par  with  Latin  found  its 
early  strength  in  two  correlated  argiunents:  First,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  style  for  pure  speech  would  assist  in  formulating,  standard- 
izing, and  preserving  the  English  tongue;  second,  that  in  the  new 
world,  with  its  conglomeration  of  tongues,  the  schools  must  make  an 
effort  to  keep  the  vernacular  free  from  the  influence  of  other  lan- 
guages and  to  establish  English  as  the  standard  language  of  the  new 
land. 

A  pretentious  elaboration  of  the  first  of  these  arguments  is  the 
treatise  of  Thomas  Sheridan.  His  large  volume  of  534  pages,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  prime  minister  and  famous  orator, 
develops  the  thesis  that  a  "  Revival  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the 
study  of  our  own  Language,  might  contribute  to  the  Cure  of  that  .  .  . 
Ignorance  and  False  Taste,  which  so  generally  prevail."  ^ 

In  his  address  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sheridan  says :  "  The  scheme 
is :  A  design  to  revive  the  long-lost  art  of  oratory  and  to  correct,  ascer- 
tain, and  fix  the  English  Language.""^  In  almost  every  chapter 
Sheridan  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Milton,  Swift,  Locke,  and 
Addison.  Out  of  the  writings  of  these  men  Sheridan  has  judiciously 
extracted  those  passages  which  champion  the  vernacular,  especially 
oral  instruction  in  it. 

Two  postulates  underlie  Sheridan's  argument:  First,  the  causes 
which  stressed  Latin  and  Greek  dedicated  so  vast  a  portion  of  time  to 

•  8.  C.  G.,  Feb.  13.  1742. 

Oough  does  not  advertise  grammar.  "  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  In  all  Its 
Branches  "  are  his  principal  subjects.  Before  1750,  and.  Indeed  in  all  the  advertisements 
np  to  1775,  arithmetic  in  all  Its  branches,  as  an  intensively  practical  subject,  appears 
almost  Invariably.  The  appeal  of.  Immediate  practicality,  found  effective  in  arithmetic, 
gradually  creeps  into  the  announcements  of  English  speaking  and  grammar. 

"*  Sheridan,  op.  cit.,  title  page. 

"Ibid.,  preface,  VI. 
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the  acquisition  of  skill  in  those  languages  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pupil's  own  was  totally  neglected  and  no  longer  of  any  force. 

The  learned  languages  are  no  longer  the  sole  repositarles  of  knowledge; 
.  .  .  the  English  is  become  an  universal  magazine  ...  of  all  wisdom.  .  .  .  Add 
to  this,  that  we  have  many  excellent  writers  of  our  own,  besides,  the  language 
itself  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  Improved.  ...  To  state  the  account  in 
short  between  our  forefathers  and  us,  they  shewed  great  wisdom  and  good  sense 
in  making  the  learned  languages  the  chief  study  in  their  days  (time  of  Refor- 
mation) because,  however  round  about  the  way,  knowledge  was  then  to  be 
acquired  in  none  other ;  and  because  our  own,  then  poor  and  uncultivated,  could 
be  in  no  other  way  enriched  or  refined.  .  .  .  • 

English  is  the  language  most  universally  read  by  Englishmen.* 

The  second  postulate  is  that  as  yet,  say  in  1760,  English  had  no 
fixed  standard.  Sheridan  complains  of  general  "  bad  taste  which  is 
allowed  to  prevail,"  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic men,  of  "  the  amazing  number  of  wretched  pamphlets,"  and  of 
"  those  heaps  of  trash,  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
windows  of  booksellers,  like  unripe  fruit,  greedily  devoured  by  green- 
sickness apetites,  and  which  fill  the  mind  with  crudities."  Quoting 
Steele,  Sheridan  says:  "  I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a  cata- 
logue of  English  books  .  .  .  within  seven  years  past  .  .  .  wherein 
you  could  not  find  ten  lines  together  of  common  grammar  or  of 
common  sense."  •* 

Upon  these  two  postulates  Sheridan  constructs  his  plea  that  ora- 
tory fixed  the  standards  of  the  ancient  languages  and  perpetuated 
them ;  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe — 

the  French,  Italians.  Spaniards,  etc after  having  enriched  and  illustrated 

their  several  languages  by  the  aids  and  lights  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  employed  the  utmost  industry  to  refine,  correct,  and  ascertain  (make 
certain)  them  by  fixed  and  stated  rules.  .  .  .  The  English  alone  left  theirs  to  the 
power  of  chance  or  caprice;  insomuch  that  it  is  within  a  few  months  that  even 
a  dictionary  has  been  produced  here."  Whilst  in  all  the  others  many  excellent 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  long  since  been  published.'* 

Both  the  ancients  and  all  modems  but  the  English  studied  their 
own  languages  with  respect  to  what  is  pure  and  correct  in  style  and  in 
pronunciation. 

What  shall  we  say  to  our  practice  so  contrary  to  that  of  polished  nations  .  .  . 
(we)  who  take  great  pains  in  studying  all  languages  but  our  own?  Who  are 
very  nice  and  curious  in  our  choice  of  preceptors  for  the  ancient  and  modem 
tongues,  yet  suffer  our  children  to  be  vitiated  In  the  very  first  principles  of  their 
own.  Is  It  because  that  the  knowledge  of  our  language  is  so  easily  acquired, 
that  it  can  scarce  be  missed?    This  surely  can  not  be  said  when  it  Is  nnlyersally 

-Ibid.,  217-9. 

•  Ibid..  228. 

••  Ibid..  227.  Tatler  IV.  No.  230. 

«  This  refers  to  Johnson's  Dictionary  and  fixes  the  date  for  Sheridan's  first  edition. 

••  Ibid.,  212^. 
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allowed  that  there  are  hardly  any  who  speak  or  write  It  correctly.    Is  It  because 
we  have  less  ose  for  It  than  for  any  other?  * 

When  we  consider  that  after  Greek  and  Roman  languages  were  brought  to  a 
standard  of  perfection,  when  their  youth  had  the  advantage  of  established 
invariable  rules  upon  which  to  found  their  knowledge;  of  able  preceptors  to 
instruct  and  guide  them;  of  the  noblest  examples  and  most  perfect  patterns 
for  their  instruction ;  .  .  .  shall  we  who  have  none  of  their  advantages,  without 
any  pains  or  application  expect  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  one,  which 
in  its  present  state  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  learned  than  theirs?  This  omis- 
sion in  our  education  ...  Is  wonderful." 

And  the  supreme  means  of  establishing  this  uniformity  of  fixing 
and  ascertaining  the  tongue  is,  according  to  Sheridan,  the  fostering 
of  the  "  ancient  art  of  oratory  " ;  by  this  means  "  our  Shakespeare  and 
our  Milton  "  will  not  be  suffered  "  to  become  two  or  three  centuries 
hence  what  Chaucer  is  at  present,  the  study  of  only  a  few  poring 
antequarians,  and  in  an  age  or  two  more  victims  of  bookworms." 
Sheridan  completes  his  argument  with  the  curious  fallacy  that  the 
orators  of  a  nation  are  its  sound  philosophers ;  that  they  perpetuate  a 
language;  that  upon  them  and  their  art  depends  the  safety  of  their 
nations.** 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Sheridan  dedicated  his  work  to  Ches- 
terfield, an  eloquent  orator  of  his  day.  Moreover,  Chesterfield  had 
made  a  public  proposal  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  while  he  was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  "  for  the  endowment  of 
proper  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking."  ^® 

The  project  failed.  In  his  preface  Sheridan  comments  upon  an 
innovation  recently  made  in  Eaton  by  Barnard  and  at  Rugby  by 
Markham,  by  which,  "  amongst  many  other  good  customs  .  .  .  pro- 
nunciation and  the  art  of  speaking  are  now  made  effectual  points."  ^^ 
This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  English  schools  were  not  many  years 
in  advance  of  the  American. 

Only  one  of  Sheridan's  arguments  is  likely  to  have  had  a  strong 
appeal  in  America.  Americans  had  no  literature  of  their  own;  they 
were  not  primarily  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
style  of  literature;  the  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  was  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  new 
land.  The  main  interest  of  Americans  would  lie  in  the  substance  of 
Sheridan's  appeal,  not  in  the  reasons  for  it.  He  wished  to  teach  ora- 
tory ;  he  eulogized  public  speech ;  he  lauded  correct  pronunciation  and 
fluent  oral  address.  This  would  appeal  especially  to  Americans,  with 
their  democratic  town  meetings,  their  traditions  of  pulpit  leadership, 
and  their  necessity  of  oral  communication  in  general.     Moreover, 

"Sheridan,  op.  cit.,  195-106.  "Ibid.,  preface.  XVII. 

•  n>ld..  106-7.  ••  Ibid.,  XIV. 

"Ibid.,  XXIX, 
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statesmanship  in  the  local  governments  and  provincial  councils  was 
the  goal  of  parents  for  their  children.  The  profession  of  the  law  was 
increasing  in  popularity,  and  in  any  and  all  lines  of  activity  effective 
speech  was  looked  upon  as  a  prime  requisite. 

Private  schoolmasters  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  popularity  of 
this  appeal.  Advertisements  of  the  day  are  replete  with  it.  For 
example,  "  The  boys  learning  oratory  make  orations  every  fort- 
night";" "I  intend  teaching  the  English  language  with  proper 
accent  and  emphasis  " ;  ^^  "  parents  .  .  .  may  depend  on  having  their 
children  .  .  .  diligently  instructed  in  grammatical  English,  with  due 
attention  to  emphasis,  pause,  cadence,  and  puerile  declamation  " ;  ^* 
"  weekly  exercise  of  reading  the  English  authors  wnth  propriety  and 
grace  " ;  "^^  "  the  Boys,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  be  exercised  in 
pronouncing  Orations";^®  "nor  will  the  true  pronounciation,  the 
proper  stops,  emphasis,  accent  and  quantity  be  neglected  " ;  ^^  "  Pains 
will  be  taken  to  form  them  early  for  Public  Speaking  " ;  ^®  "  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  shine  in  the  Senate,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pul- 
pit " ;  ^^  boys  who  have  "  a  taste  and  talents  for  Oratory  may  be  taught 
rhetoric  and  to  pronounce  with  due  action  and  diction."  •**  The  first 
advertisement  of  King's  College  (Columbia),  1754,  ndded  to  the 
learned  languages  "  reasoning,  writing,  and  speaking  eloquently."  •* 

An  exact  expression  of  this  idea,  that  neglect  of  vernacular  gram- 
mar caused  incorrect  speech,  which  had  been  taken  verbatim  from 
Sheridan  or  paraphrased  from  him,  is  found  in  the  announcement  of 
William  Johnson,  who  set  up  an  English  grammar  school  on  Union 
Street,  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1767.     He  says : 

It  is  a  common,  but  too  weU-grounded  complaint  that  a  grammatical  study  of 
our  own  language  seldom  makes  any  part  of  the  ordinary  method  of  instructing 
youth.  ...  To  this  neglect  may  justly  be  attributed  the  great  incorrectness  of 
speech,  observable  amongst  almost  all  ranks  of  people  ...  to  remedy  which 
...  is  the  point  the  proposer  has  in  view." 

There  was  a  growing  realization  that  the  Nation  ought  to  have  one 
common  language;  that  the  best  national  life  could  not  obtain  if  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Dutch,  Scandinavian  languages — not  to  men- 
tion others — should  each  remain  the  speech  of  a  portion  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  mingling  of  so  many  tongues  must  certainly  result  in 

"Joseph  Garner,  Pa.  G..  July  3,  1766. 

"Mary  McAllister,  Pa.  G.,  June  4,  1707. 

»*John  Heffernian.  Pa.  G..  Sept.  14,  1774. 

»» WItherspoon,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Pa    J.,  Mar.  2,  1769. 

"  Jacob  Giles,  Mount  Pleasant,  Md.,  Md.  G.,  July  10,  1765. 

"  Grammatlcaster,  Pa.  G..  Oct.  20,  1767. 

"James  Thompson,  Charleston.  S.  C,  8.  C.  G.,  Dec.  10,  1772. 

"  Somerset  Academy,  Maryland,  Va    G.,  Feb.  23,  1769. 

»  Andrew  D'ElUcent,  Charlestown,  S.  C,  S.  C.  G..  May  20,  1766. 

«  N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  P.  B..  May  31,  1754. 

■  S.  C.  G.,  June  15.  1767. 
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the  corruption  of  them  all,  and  especially  of  the  dominant  one.  the 
English.  It  is  certain  that  this  feeling  was  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  inas- 
much as  Pennsylvania  had  an  exceedingly  composite  population.  In 
1758  Provost  Smith,  the  chief  Latinist  against  whom  Franklin 
inveighs,  wrote  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Magazine 
in  October  of  that  year,  entitled  "Account  of  the  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia."    He  says : 

Oratory,  correct  Speaking  and  Writing  the  Mother  Tongue  Is  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation too  much  neglected  in  all  our  English  Seminaries,  as  is  often  visible  in 
the  public  performance  of  some  of  our  most  learned  men.  But  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  province,  such  a  neglect  would  have  been  still  more  inexcusable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  For  we  are  so  great  a  mixture 
of  people,  from  almost  all  corners  of  the  world,  necessarily  spealting  a  variety  of 
languages  and  dialects,  that  true  pronunciation  and  writing  of  our  own  language 
might  soon  be  lost  among  us  without  such  a  previous  care  to  preserve  in  the 
rising  generations." 

A  schoolmaster  of  New  York,  advertising  an  English  grammar 
school  in  the  consistory  room  of  the  French  church,  says :  "  The  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  .  .  .  the  learning  of  it  being  indispensably  necessary 
in  an  English  country,  I  intend  to  teach  to  all  my  scholars."  ** 

Benjamin  Franklin  himself  voices  this  appeal: 

Why  should  you  .  .  .  leave  it  (America)  to  be  talcen  by  foreigners  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  who  by  their  numbers  may  drown  and  stifle  the  English 
which  otherwise  would  probably  become  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  most 
extensive  language  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

It  appears  that  we  have  now  reached  the  heart  of  the  primary  cause 
which  forwarded  the  study  of  English  grammar.  A  movement,  in 
the  words  of  Sheridan  cited  above,  "  to  refine,  correct,  and  ascertain 
(make  certain)  the  English  language  by  fixed  and  stated  rules"  is 
es.sentially  grammatical.  Samuel  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  others, 
standardized  English  diction.  Sheridan  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  the  English  needed  "  the  advantage  of  established  and 
invariable  rules"  upon  which  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the 
language. 

The  very  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  the  public  and  private  speech 
of  the  eighteenth  century  demanded  the  study  of  grammar.  Granted 
that  the  mother  tongue  was  more  useful  and  less  laborious  than  Latin, 
granted  that  it  was  desirable  to  speak  and  write  well,  granted  that 
Dilworth,  Greenwood,  I^owth,  and  the  British  Grammar  had  reduced 
English  to  "  established  and  invariable  rules,"  it  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  irresistible  logic  that  the  schools  must  teach  English 

"Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  520-9. 

•*  N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  P.  B.,  June  5,  1766. 

••  Letter  to  Wm.  Stralian,  Passy,  Aug.  19,  1785.    Sparks,  op.  cit..  II,  181. 
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grammar.  Hence  we  find  that  every  one  of  the  schoolmasters  cited 
in  a  previous  paragraph  as  teaching  oratory  also  taught  grammar. 
Are  we  not  safe,  then,  in  saying  that  English  grammar  came  into 
the  curriculum  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  teaching 
of  public  speaking  and  secondarily  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make 
rising  generations  familiar  with  "  fixed  and  stated  rules  "? 

As  a  corollary,  the  study  of  English  as  a  language  came  as  an  anti- 
dote for  the  variety  of  languages  spoken  by  early  settlers,  especially 
in  the  middle  colonies.  It  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  keep  English  the  dominant  language  of  the  new 
continent. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MASSES  IN   165«  AND  IN   1750. 

Massachusetts  and  her  sister  colonies  inherited  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion for  leadership.  The  grammar  schools  of  England,  prototypes  of 
the  higher  schools  set  up  in  New  England  by  the  laws  of  1647  and 
1650,  were  planned  distinctly  for  an  intellectual,  educational,  and 
political  aristocracy.  The  society  from  which  the  first  settlers  came 
was  distinctly  a  class  society.  Many  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
immediate  successors  from  England  came  from  the  smaller  landed 
gentry  in  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  the  first  settlers,  although 
apparently  possessing  a  democratic  form  of  government,  character- 
ized in  local  affairs  by  the  town  meeting,  were  in  reality  controlled  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  leaders.  These  men,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
clergymen,  but  their  authority  and  influence  extended  over  almost 
every  aspect  of  life.  To  perpetuate  this  leadership  Harvard  College 
was  founded  only  eight  years  after  the  settling  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
To  the  college,  with  its  inherited  curriculum  of  the  classics,  must  be 
sent  the  more  promising  youth,  prepared  either  under  the  private 
tutorship  of  some  clergyman  or  in  a  suitable  school.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  grammar  school  in  America. 

Given  a  grammar  school,  some  means  must  be  provided  for  the 
preliminary  education  considered  necessary  for  entrance.  This  was 
provided  either  by  dame  schools  or  by  the  reading  schools  or  by  gram- 
mar schools.  Along  with  this  idea  of  higher  education  for  leadership 
there  existed  a  second  idea.  This  was  that  all  citizens  must  be  taught 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  understand  the  capital  laws  of  the 
country.  The  idea  of  universal  education  grew  out  of  a  combination 
of  these  two  purposes.  Briefly,  universal  education  in  1650  meant 
universal  ability  to  read,  possibly  to  write  and  cipher,  and  widespread 
opportunity  to  train  leaders. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  a  somewhat  different  idea  of 
universal  education  was  dawning.  Various  causes  had  reduced  the 
importance  of  religious  leaders.    The  rough  life  of  the  new  continent 
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had  brought  out  native  qualities  of  leadership,  undeveloped  by  educa- 
tion. The  ancient  classics  did  not  hew  the  forests,  blaze  pathways 
into  the  wilderness,  nor  fight  back  Indians.  A  Benjamin  Franklin, 
forced  at  13  to  forego  the  higher  schools  of  Boston,  by  sheer  native 
merit  had  made  himself  an  influential  man.  Many  lesser  Franklins 
had  raised  themselves  in  various  settlements.  Just  as  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontiers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  a  vigorous  and  robust 
democracy  seemed  to  produce  and  develop  Jacksons  and  Lincolns,  so 
100  years  earlier  kindred  causes  were  at  work  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  the  rest.  No  longer  did  it  count  primarily 
what  a  man  knew.  What  he  could  do  was  far  more  important.  In 
short,  after  1650,  100  years  of  frontier  life  had  demonstrated  that 
suitable  leaders  were  forthcoming  in  all  aspects  of  life,  except  possibly 
the  ministry,  irrespective  of  a  classical  education. 

If  this  be  true,  when  the  frontiersmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
found  themselves  victors  in  the  first  severe  struggle  with  privations 
and  established  in  somewhat  settled  communities,  they  began  again 
to  think  of  education.'*  Their  uncouth  manners  and  dress  were  like 
their  intellectual  life  and  their  speech — strong,  but  coarse.  A  desire 
for  refinement  grew  apace,  if  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for  their 
children.  In  addition,  new  professions  and  occupations  came  into 
prominence  as  the  communities  became  more  stable.  All  these  newer 
professions  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  new  country  itself,  and,  like 
the  needs  which  called  them  forth,  they  were  practical,  everyday 
man-to-man  occupations.  Still  further,  as  always  in  a  new  land, 
statesmanship  offered  an  attractive  field. 

All  of  these  causes  had  grown  out  of  the  soil.  Unschooled  men 
controlled  public  opinion.  This  type  of  society,  living  intensely  in 
^  the  present,  both  ignorant  and  scornful  of  the  past,  craved  an  educa- 
tion that  would  furnish  direct  help  in  everyday  life.  A  vernacular 
education  of  a  higher  order  than  reading  and  writing,  including  the 
"  practical  branches  of  mathematics,"  the  modern  languages,  history, 
geography,  and,  above  all,  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  was  the 
outcome.  In  short,  the  ideal  of  imiversal  education  retained  in  1750 
its  central  idea  of  1650 — equal  opportunity  for  all ;  but  there  had  come 
in  a  noteworthy  enlargement  of  it.  In  1750  no  American  was  pre- 
destined for  a  high  rank  in  life;  out  of  the  masses  themselves  were 
to  come  the  leaders;  a  practical  education  for  all  was  to  open  the  way. 
On  the  crest  of  this  wave  the  mother  tongue  was  carried  to  the  fore- 
most place  in  American  education. 

"FrankUn,  Aatobiography,  177. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Several  lines  of  investigation  have  been  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  questions :  When,  where,  why,  and  by  whom  English  gram- 
mar made  its  first  appearance  in  the  curricula  of  American  schools- 
Conclusions  reached  are  as  follows : 

1.  Textbooks  in  English  grammar  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
imported  until  about  1750.  Dilworth's  was  published  in  England  in 
1740  and  had  its  first  American  reprint  in  1747.®^ 

Dilworth's  was  introduced  primarily  as  a  speller.  After  1750  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  Greenwood's  and  several  other  British 
grammars  made  their  way  into  the  colonies. 

2.  There  were  at  least  two  grammars  written  and  published  in 
America  before  the  Revolution — Johnson's  and  Byerley's.  Consid- 
ering the  rush  of  American  texts  in  grammar  after  1784,**  this  early 
scarcity  is  strong  negative  evidence  to  the  effect  that  attention  to 
grammar  was  relatively  insignificant  before  the  appearance  of  Web- 
ster's first  book  in  1784.  In  addition,  seven  grammars  by  English 
authors  were  reprinted  in  America  before  1784.  Our  estimate  places 
the  number  of  texts  before  Webster's,  both  native  and  imported,  at  10. 
Of  these  Dilworth's  was  the  only  one  available  for  the  schools  in 
large  numbers.  Dilworth's  "  New  Guide,"  although  primarily  a 
speller,  deserves  the  name  of  the  first  American  textbook  in  English 
grammar. 

3.  A  respectable  number  of  private  schools,  of  which  we  have  men- 
tioned 60,  some  of  them  called  English  grammar  schools,  were  offer- 
ing courses  in  "  English,  as  a  language  "  by  1775.  These  schools  began 
to  appear  before  1750 ;  they  were  most  numerous  in  the  middle  colonies, 
in  the  regions  neighboring  to  Philadelphia  Academy,  where  Frank- 
lin's program  of  the  vernacular  struck  a  plane  never  reached  before.. 
The  New  England  colonies,  with  the  classics  more  firmly  intrenched, 
resisted  the  innovation  for  two  decades  after  the  middle  colonies  had 
adopted  it. 

4.  A  careful  consideration  of  Franklin's  plan  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  English  school,  preceding  any  general  importation  or 
publication  in  America  of  textbooks  in  grammar,  deserves  the  honor 
of  setting  a  positive  example  of  a  full  vernacular  program  of  secon- 
dary grade  and  of  being  imitated  by  masters  tired  of  the  old  type  of 
schools.  Therefore  the  year  1750  is  selected  as  the  date  when  the 
higher  branches  of  the  vernacular,  including  grammar,  entered  seri- 
ously into  American  education.  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  As  his  experi- 
ments in  science  antedated  by  decades  general  school  instruction  in 

**  Wickersham,  In  Pennsylyania,  is  in  error  In  assigning  this  date  as  1757.    Wiekersham, 
Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  197. 
"  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  80. 
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them,  so  his  experiment  in  vernacular  education  was  more  serviceable 
as  an  example  and  a  model  than  as  an  actual  accomplishment. 

5.  Representative  curricula  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  show- 
ing the  earliest  appearances  of  granmiar  are  in  accord  with  the  infer- 
ences reached  above.  Before  1750  curricula  do  not  show  grammar. 
After  1750  to  1790  first,  private  schools ;  second,  colleges ;  third,  pub- 
lic schools,  seem  to  have  followed  Franklin's  lead.  In  fact,  the  col- 
onies effected  the  independence  of  their  schools  and  colleges  from  the 
exclusive  hold  of  the  classics  contemporaneously  with  their  political 
independence.®^  The  latter  separation  was  itself  not  a  sharp  breaking 
off;  similarly  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  vernacular  as  the 
supreme  study  in  the  schools  was  long  protracted.  The  traditions  of 
Latinized  instruction,  which  almost  routed  Franklin's  English  pro- 
gram, although  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  vernacular  in  the  back- 
ground throughout  the  Nation  at  large,  now  did  the  next  best  thing — 
they  Latinized  the  methods  of  teaching  English  grammar.  To  a 
discussion  of  this  Latinizing  process  in  methods  we  now  turn.  If  the 
entrance  of  grammar  was  an  arduous  struggle,  its  emancipation  from 
Latin  methods  was  little  short  of  a  titanic  one. 

6.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  When  ?  the  answer  is  1750,  with 
due  reservation  for  a  few  obscure  earlier  efforts.  Where?  In  the 
middle  colonies,  headed  by  Pennsylvania.  Why?  As  the  core  study 
of  an  English  program  to  supplant  the  classical  program  for  students 
fitting  for  practical  life.  By  whom?  By  Hugh  Jones,  the  first 
American  grammarian ;  by  Waterland,  who  first  taught  grammar  in 
an  American  school ;  by  Franklin,  who  projected  the  model  English 
program ;  by  William  Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia, 
the  first  American  to  write  a  grammar  published  in  America  and  the 
first  college  official  to  put  English  on  a  par  with  the  classics  in  a 
college  curriculum. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  credit  which  has  hitherto  been  awarded 
to  Noah  Webster  and  New  England. 

*  Brown  In  bis  "  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  "  Rtatea  that  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  national  literature  had  little  effect  on  the  schools ;  that  "  it  took  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment and  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  to  give  the  mother  tongue  an  assured 
position  in  the  program  of  instruction."  Mid.  Sch.,  188.  To  the  present  writer  this 
appears  to  t>e  only  a  part  of  the  truth ;  it  is  possibly  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  It 
seems  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  America  all  revolutions,  political,  educational,  and 
possibly  religious,  were  largely  due  to  the  same  fundamental  causes.  In  each  there  is 
revolt  against  outside  authority,  revolt  against  established  traditions,  and  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Individual  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to  live,  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
future,  a  vital,  active,  aggressive  life. 
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Chapter  IV. 
THE  RAPID  RISE  OF  GRAMMAR  AFTER  1775. 


The  period  immediately  after  the  Eevolution  marks  the  well-nigh 
universal  adoption  of  English  into  the  curricula  of  American  schools. 
EarHer  sections  have  indicated  that  the  time  was  ripe.  Many  success- 
ful experiments  had  been  made  in  private  schools;  the  Latin  cur- 
riculum, with  its  apparent  unfitness  for  the  intensely  practical  life  of 
the  new  continent,  was  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular;  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  colleges  had  been  teaching  grammar, 
composition,  and  oratory.  In  fine,  irrespective  of  the  Eevolution,  the 
time  had  arrived  when  a  rapid  spread  of  the  subject  was  to  be 
expected.  And  just  as  the  new  national  life  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  the  accompanying  pride  in  its  self-suflSciency, 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  vernacular,  so  the  national 
independence  of  America  cooperated  powerfully  with  other  causes  in 
transferring  generally  to  the  public  schools  the  higher  branches  of 
the  vernacular.  The  fact  is  that  increased  attention  to  the  English 
language  is  the  most  significant  change  that  occurred  in  the  curricula 
of  the  schools  after  the  States  began  to  recover  from  the  turmoil  and 
disruption  of  war. 

1.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RECOGNITION  OF  GRAMMAR. 

The  entire  history  of  education  in  New  England  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  the 
laws  which,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  placed  English  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par  with  Latin.  The  Latin 
curriculum  especially  was  increasingly  unpopular.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  each  passed  a  series  of  laws  with 
increasing  fines  for  failure  to  keep  open  the  prescribed  schools,*^  indi- 
cating a  failure  of  school  spirit  in  New  England.®^    This  was  referred 

••In  1647  MassachusetiB  levied  a  fine  of  £5  (Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  II,  203)  ;  In  1671  the 
fine  was  Increased  to  £10  (Ibid.,  IV,  second  vol.,  486)  ;  In  1683  towns  of  200  families  were 
fined  £20  (Ibid.,  V,  414)  ;  in  1692  the  fine  for  failure  to  keep  an  elementary  school  was 
increased  to  £10,  but  the  penalty  for  a  grammar  school  was  not  altered  (Acts  and  Res. 
Pro.  Mass.  Bay,  1,  63)  ;  In  1701  the  fine  was  Imposed  on  towns  proportionally  for  the  time 
they  were  delinquent  (Ibid.,  470)  ;  and  in  1718  the  fine  was  Increased  to  £20  for  towns  of 
150  families,  £40  for  towns  of  200  families  and  £50  for  towns  of  250  families  (Ibid..  II, 
100). 

The  scries  of  increasing  fines  in  Connecticut  begins  in  1650  (Rec.  Col.  Conn.,  1,  521) 
and  continues  In  1677  (ibid..  II,  307-8),  in  1678  (ibid..  Ill,  9),  and  1700  (ibid..  IV.  331). 

For  New  Hampshire  see  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  Frov.  Period.  I,  661,  337,  368. 

•^  Martin,  Evolution  of  Mass.  Sch.  Sys.,  86. 
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to  in  the  election  sermon  of  1762  by  Rev.  Thomas  Shephard,  in  which 
he  laments  especially  the  decay  of  the  Latin  schools  preparatory  for 
Harvard.®*  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  laws  fined  towns  for 
failing  to  support  English  schools,  the  main  inference  is  that  the 
Latin  schools,  set  up  under  the  early  laws  by  a  university  generation, 
were  too  advanced  for  primitive  communities  successfully  to  maintain 
in  operation. 

This  being  the  case,  many  towns  found  that  the  best  way  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  for  both  Latin  and  elementary  schools  was 
to  combine  them ;  that  is,  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  both  the  classics  and  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
vernacular.  Records  of  so-called  grammar  schools  in  many  towns 
indicate  that  this  combination  was  effected.  For  example,  Salem  in 
1677  "  agreed  with  Mr.  Eppes  to  teach  all  such  scholars  ...  in  y* 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  Tongue  " ;  ®*  Nearly  100  years  later,  in 
1752,  the  same  town  found  it  necessary  to  vote  that  each  of  the  boys 
"  who  go  to  the  grammar  school  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  read  and 
write  and  cypher."  •*  In  1691  Cambridge  voted  to  engage  a  school- 
master ^  to  teach  both  latten  and  english  and  to  write  and  sipher,"  •* 
and  in  1679  Watertown  agreed  with  Richard  Norcros  to  teach  for 
three  months  only  "  lattin  schoUurs  and  writturs  .  .  .  and  the  other 
8  munths  .  .  .  both  lattin  and  inglish  schoUurs."**  Other  towns 
showing  the  combination  of  Latin  and  English  schools  were  Dedham, 
1667;*^   Plymouth,   1725  ;»•  and   Braintree,  1690,   which  provided 

••  Felt,  Ann.  of  Salem,  433. 

**  Relation  between  the  Latin  and  the  Eni^lish  proin-am  1b  Interestingly  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Salem.  In  1B67  records  of  the  town  show  one  school  for  both 
branches  (Felt,  op.  cit.,  434)  ;  in  1713  there  were  separate  schools  called  the  English  and 
the  Latin  schools  (ibid.,  442)  ;  in  1743  the  town  voted  to  combine  the  two  iindor  a  master 
and  an  usher  (ibid.,  447)  ;  this  act  was  revoked  three  years  later,  174(S  (ibid.).  In  1752 
the  town  was  compelled  to  Justify  the  existence  of  a  Latin-grammar  school  by  a  special 
act  requiring  that  every  boy,  a  pupil  there,  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  (ibid.,  448).  In  1706,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Latin  manifested  In  the  preceding  order,  for  the  first  time  the  records  show  the  English 
master  made  a  peer  of  the  Latin  master  both  in  title  and  salary.  The  town  voted  that 
each  Ehglish  master  have  a  salary  Of  £150  and  "find  ink'*  and  that  the  I^tin  master 
have  £130  (ibid..  456).  In  1801  notice  is  published  that  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  composition,  and  geography  are  to  be  taught  in  the  grammar  school  besides 
Latin  and  Greek  (ibid..  458).  In  other  words,  the  Latin-grammar  school  is  now  made 
over  into  an  English  school,  with  the  classics  spcondary.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  in 
Salem  English  grammar  was  not  added  to  the  curricula  of  the  English  schools,  although, 
as  we  have  seen,  It  was  added  to  the  grammar  school  in  1801.  In  1816  this  provision 
was  made  also  for  the  English  schools  to  supply  '*  a  grammatical  acquaintance  with  their 
native  tongue"  (ibid.,  464),  and  finally,  in  1827,  the  Latin  and  the  ICngllsh  high  schools 
of  the  town  appear  to  be  on  a  par  (ibid.,  474).  This  struggle  of  the  two  programs  in 
Balem  is  suggestive  of  what  may  have  taken  place  in  many  other  towns  in  the  course  of 
160  years. 

••Ibid..   448. 

••Rec.  Town  Cambridge,  1630-1703,  II,  296. 

••Watertown  Rec,   I,  137. 

•»  Rec.  Town  Dedham,  1669-73,  133. 

••Rec.  Town  Plymouth,  II,  232. 
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"  Master  to  be  agreed  with  as  will  be  willing  to  Teach  english  as  well 
as  Latten,  and  also  to  Teach  wrighting  and  Cyphering."  •" 

Both  the  legislative  efforts  to  compel  towns  to  maintain  Latin 
schools  and  the  efforts  of  the  towns  themselves  to  stuess  the  vernacular 
rather  than  the  Latin  indicate  a  leaning  toward  the  State  laws  which, 
in  the  decades  immediately  following  the  Revolution,  gave  English 
an  equal  legal  standing  with  the  classics.  These  laws  may  be  said  to 
fructify  the  tendencies  of  the  previous  150  years.  The  makers  of  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  1789  and  corresponding  laws  of  other  States, 
which  will  be  cited,  realized  that  a  renewal  of  educational  enthusiasm 
must  center  around  the  national  tongue,  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  English  "as  a  language"  had  advanced  very 
rapidly  since  its  first  feeble  beginnings. 

In  1789  Massachusetts  required  that  "  every  town  .  .  .  containing 
two  hundred  families  .  .  .  shall  be  provided  with  a  grammar  school- 
master .  .  .  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Lan- 
guages." This  school  was  to  be  kept  for  12  months.  Every  town  of 
150  families  was  to  keep  a  similar  school  six  months ;  every  town  of 
100  families,  an  English  school  for  12  months;  every  town  of  50 
families,  an  English  school  for  six  months;  that  is,  "  every  town  •  .  . 
containing  fifty  families  .  .  .  shall  be  provided  with  a  schoolmaster 
...  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
English  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent 
behavior."^  Moreover,  the  statute  allows  selectmen  to  maintain 
mixed  schools  if  they  prefer.  This,  for  example,  is  what  Braintree 
did  in  1790.' 

Martin  points  out  that  by  this  act  120  towns  out  of  270  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Latin  school.'  In 
1825  Massachusetts  relieved  all  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  of 
the  Latin  school.*  In  short,  between  1789  and  1825  compulsory  Latin- 
grammar  education  may  be  said  to  have  passed ;  English  schools,  with 
the  English  curriculum,  including  English  grammar,  had  been 
substituted. 

Boston,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  1789,  completely  reorganized  her 
schools.  A  manuscript  copy  of  "  The  System  of  Public  Education," 
bearing  the  signature  of  John  ScoUay,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  under  date  December  1,  1789,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Jenks  when  he  wrote  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.*^  This 
manuscript  indicates  how  prominent  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  vernacular  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  center  of 
the  system  was  a  classical  grammar  school,  for  entrance  to  which  two 

••  Braintree  Town  Rec.,  1640-1693,  598. 
»  Perpet.  Laws  of  Com.  Mass..  1799,  II,  39. 
■  Braintree  Town  Rec,  1640-1793,  598. 
•Martin,  Ev.  of  Mass.  Sch.  Sye.,  85. 
*Laws  of  Com.  of  Mass.,  X,  558. 
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prerequisites  are  indicated.  The  boy  must  have  reached  the  age  of  10 
years  and  must  have  been  "previously  well  instructed  in  English 
Grammar."  In  addition,  there  were  three  writing  schools  and  three 
reading  schools,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  taught  to 
"  spell,  accent,  and  read  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  also  be  instructed 
in  English  Grammar  and  Composition."  In  the  reading  schools 
textbooks  include  the  Holy  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  The 
Young  Ladies  Accidence  (Caleb  Bingham's  elementary  grammar), 
and  Webster's  American  Selections.  It  is  also  ordered  that  "  the 
upper  Class  in  the  Reading  Schools  be  instructed  in  Epistolary 
Writing  and  other  Composition."  * 

It  is  not  asserted  here  that  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1789  made 
English  grammar  compulsory,®  but  that  this  law,  as  those  of  several 
other  States,  was  enacted  in  response  to  a  demand  for  increased  atten- 
tion to  vernacular  instruction.  In  Massachusetts  English  grammar 
was  specified  in  the  law  of  1835.^ 

The  Vermont  laws  of  1797  and  1810,  while  they  do  not  mention 
grammar,  do  nevertheless  stress  the  vernacular.'  Virginia  in  1796 
enacted  a  similar  statute,®  and  Delaware,  in  1796,  defines  a  "  good 
English  Education,"  prescribing  "  the  English  language,  arithmetic, 
and  other  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  completing  a  good  English  education."  ^®  The  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1793,  in  a  report  to  the  legis- 
lature say :  "  We  can  not  help  suggesting  .  .  .  the  numerous  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  .  .  .  from  the  institution  of  schools  .  .  .  for 
reading  their  native  tongue  with  propriety  .  .  .  writing  .  .  .  arith- 
metic. .  .  .^^  The  ultimate  effect  of  these  laws  was,  of  course,  to  stress 
grammar  together  with  the  other  "  senior  branches  "  "  of  English. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  universal  turning  to  the  vernacular,  as  it 
bore  particularly  upon  grammar,  may  be  seen  better  in  certain  State 
laws  contemporary  with  the  Massachusetts  law  which  specifically 
mention  the  subject. 

The  first  State  legislation  to  speak  definitely  of  grammar  appears 
to  have  been  the  New  York  law  of  1797,  which  provided  "  for  main- 
taining one  or  more  free  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which 
Scholars  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English  Language,  or  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 

•Jenks,  Cat  and  His.  Sketch  Boston  Latin  School,  286;  original  document  printed 
In  foil. 

•Corey  makes  this  mistake.     Hist.  Maiden.  631. 

*  Rev.  Stat.  Mass.,  chap.  23,  sec.  1. 

•  Laws  State  Vt.,  Wright,  1808.  I,  181  ;  ibid..  Fay  Davidson  and  Burt.  1817,  III,  236. 
•Stat,  at  Large  of  Va.,  Shepard,  1835,  III,  5. 

»  Laws  State  Delaware.  S.  and  J.  Adams.  1797,  II,  1298. 
"  Hist,  and  Sta.  Rec.  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  Y..  Hough,  66. 

x>ThIs  suggestive  phrase  is  used  in  the  charter  for  Potosl  Academy,  Mo.,  1817.  Laws 
DlBt.  Loaisiana,  etc,  1804-1824,  Lush  &  Son,  I,  519. 
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such  other  branches  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a 
good  English  education."  ^' 

By  1827  the  legislature,  acting  on  repeated  recommendations  of  the 
regents,  was  ready  to  pass  the  law  making  academies  training  schools 
for  teachers.    The  law  of  that  year  includes  this  declaration : 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  pursued  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
Education  unless  he  shall  have  advanced  beyond  such  Knowledge  of  common 
vulgar  and  decimal  arithmetic,  and  such  proficiency  in  English  grammar  and 
geography  as  are  usually  obtained  in  common  schools." 

The  first  State-wide  act  definitely  prescribing  grammar  seems  to 
have  been  the  1798  law  of  Connecticut : 

Enacted,  That  any  School  Society  shall  have  liberty  ...  to  institute  a  School 
of  higher  order  ...  to  perfect  the  Youth  ...  in  Reading  and  Penmanship,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  in  Composition,  in  Arith- 
metic and  Geography,  or,  on  particular  desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, also  in  the  first  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  in  general  to 
form  them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life." 

It  is  significant  to  note  here  that  Noah  Webster's  grammars  were 
being  published  in  Hartford  between  1784  and  1790.  The  State  law 
of  1790  ^*  had  retained  the  compulsory  grammar  schools  in  county 
towns;  but  the  law  of  1798  abolished  this  obligation  and  gave  any 
school  society  the  right  to  substitute,  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants,  English  schools  of  a  "  higher  order."  Noteworthy,  too, 
is  the  suggestive  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  law  of  1798 — ^"  in  general  to 
form  them  (the  pupils)  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various 
relations  of  social  life."  All  these  considerations  indicate  that  in  the 
lawmakers'  minds  must  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  traditional 
curriculum  must  go,  that  schools  of  higher  order  must  be  retained,  but 
that  in  the  nature  of  English  schools  grammar  and  composition  were 
the  vernacular  branches  of  the  "  senior  "  order,  and,  finally,  that  use- 
fulness and  happiness  in  everyday  life  for  all  and  not  for  a  few 
highly  educated  individuals  was  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  new 
English  education.  Brown  very  fittingly  characterizes  this  revohition 
in  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  coming  in  response  "  to 
the  chaotic  desire  to  study  the  vernacular  "  and  prefaces  that  expres- 
sive characterization  by  affirming  that "  in  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar a  means  was  found  for  giving  vent "  to  this  desire." 

The  legislation  of  New  Hampshire  is  especially  enlightening  con- 
cerning the  status  of  grammar.  The  first  educational  law  after  the 
Revohition,  repealing  all  previous  acts,  provided  funds,  in  1789, 
which — 

»  Laws  state  N.  T.,  1797  to  1800.  inclusive,  IV,  42-3. 

"  Laws  State  N.  Y.,  Croswell,  1827,  237. 

»  Acts  and  Laws  Conn.,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  1796,  1802  edition,  483. 

"Ibid.,  373. 

w  Brown.  Mak.  of  Mid.  Sch.,  234. 
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shall  be  applied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  Grammar  School 
.  .  .  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  except  in  shire  and  half  shire 
towns.  In  which  the  school  by  them  Isept  shall  be  a  Grammar  School  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek." 

This  statute  uses  the  term  English  grammar  school,  meaning  merely 
an  English  secondary  school,  not  a  school  based  on  English  grammar. 
But  it  implied  an  effort  to  raise  the  English  school  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  before,  placing  it  in  title  at  least  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Latin-grammar  school.  Obviously  the  real  difficulty  here  is  that  the 
lower  branches  of  the  vernacular  do  not  possess  the  substance  to 
present  the  same  drill  in  an  English-grammar  school  as  in  a  Latin. 
In  order  to  make  the  curriculum  somewhat  analogous  and  to  justify 
the  claim  of  equal  dignity,  the  higher  branches  of  the  vernacular — 
grammar  and  composition — would  be  the  next  logical  advance  for  the 
English-grammar  schools. 

This  step  was  taken  by  New  Hampshire  several  years  later,  in  the 
law  of  1808,  ordering  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
school,  and,  what  is  even  more  significant,  dropping  the  provision  for 
Latin  schools  in  shire  and  half  shire  towns  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  an  English  school  .  .  .  for  teaching  the  various  sounds  and 
powers  of  the  letters  of  the  English  Language,  reading,  writing, 
English  Grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  other  branches 
of  education  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  School."  ^® 
To  be  noted  here  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  English  grammars  of 
the  day,  of  which  by  1808  there  were  at  least  49  ^  published  or  used 
in  America,  had  orthography  as  their  first  section,  usually  defined  as 
"  the  various  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters."  This  phrase  in  the 
law,  then,  with  the  term  English  grammar,  is  certain  proof  of  the 
legal  sanction  of  this  branch  in  a  secondary  school  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  supplant  the  Latin  school. 

The  law  of  1808  goes  still  further.  It  provides  that  "  no  person  is 
qualified  to  teach  unless  he  or  she  procure  a  certificate  from  some  able 
and  reputable  English  Grammar  school-master."*^  For  schoolmis- 
tresses it  is  demanded  that  "  the  literary  qualifications  of  schoolmis- 
tresses be  required  to  extend  no  further  than  that  they  are  able  to 
teach  the  various  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English 
Language,  reading,  writing  and  English  Grammar."  "  It  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  specifications  concerning  schoolmistresses  that  English 
grammar  was  prescribed  for  elementary  schools.  Ultimately  gram- 
mar was  placed  in  schools  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  neither  elementary  nor  secondary,  but  distinguished  by  the  name 

"  Laws  state  of  N.  H.,  Melcher,  1792,  276. 

»  Laws  State  of  N.  H.,  Norrls,  1815,  368. 

"  A  list  of  grammars  was  complied  but  has  been  omitted  In  this  publication. 

« Ibid..  368. 

"Ibid..  369. 
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"  grammar  school."  ^^  As  indicated  above,  it  is  quite  often  impossible 
to  determine  whether  a  legal  enactment  follows  or  precedes  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  subject  into  the  curriculum.  However,  the  general 
absence  of  textbooks  before  1790  ^^  makes  it  appear  that  the  public 
schools  at  least  could  not  have  attempted  grammar  very  generally 
before  that  date.  But  the  private  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  were  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  English  curriculum,  following  the  tendency 
seen  in  its  beginnings  between  1750  and  1775.  Not  infrequently  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  before  1800  references  are  made  in  various  acad- 
emies to  "  Professors  of  English."  ^^ 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  laws  of  two  centuries  there  is  discernible  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  gradual  elimination  of  a  classical  education.  Geography 
and  history,  with  the  feeble  beginnings  of  science,  were  receiving  a 
little  attention ;  but  around  the  English  branches,  especially  grammar 
and  oral  composition  in  the  form  of  oratory,  the  new  curriculum  was 
in  formation.  With  the  passing  of  Latin,  seeming  to  many  unrelated 
to  "  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life," 
there  was  left  little  language  study  suitable  for  any  but  the  most  ele- 
mentary instruction.    In  the  Latin  school  the  backbone  of  the  course 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  many  States  specifically  mention  the  incorporation  of  gram- 
mar by  state  law  in  their  curricula.  The  Louisiana  law  of  1826  placed  In  the  primary 
schools  of  New  Orleans  "  a  professor  '*  to  teach  "  the  elements  of  the  English  and  French 
grammar.*'  New  Digest  Stat.  Laws  of  Louisiana,  Bullard  and  Curry,  1842,  I,  374.  In 
1834  Maine  followed  the  usual  practice  of  the  day  by  providing  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
employed  as  a  schoolmaster  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  well  qualified  to  Instruct  youth  In  reading 
and  writing  the  English  Language  grammatically."  Rev.  Stat.  State  of  Me.,  Smith  ft  Co., 
1841.  160.    The  law  makes  the  same  requirement  for  schoolmistresses.     Ibid. 

•*  Chap.  IV,  p.  77. 

*  A  case  In  point  Is  the  Delaware  Academy  of  Wilmington,  primarily  a  classical  school, 
which  as  early  as  1786  had  a  "  Professor  of  English."  An  extract  from  the  curriculum 
•hows  "  English,  Lowth's  Grammar,  Blair's  Lectures  in  Rhetoric,"  and  even  "  the  higher 
English  classics  frequently  employed  in  exercises  and  compositions."  References  like  this 
to  English  classics  t>efore  1800  are  extremely  rare.     Powell,  Hist  of  Ed.  in  Del.,  45. 

The  grammar  school  of  Brown  T'nlverslty,  in  1786,  advertised  "  Greek,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Languages  taught  grammatically."    Tolman,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  R.  I.,  36. 

Apparently  the  best  way  to  Interpret  an  expression  like  this  is  to  t>elleve  that  gram- 
matical instruction  in  the  English  language  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  gram- 
matical instruction  in  the  classical  languages. 

The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  grammar  school,  in  1789,  gave  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the 
corporation  **  to  such  scholars  as  shall  have  studied  the  English  language  grammatically.** 
In  1792  the  price  of  tuition  was  put  at  $8  a  quarter  "  for  the  English  School  and  English 
Grammar,"  and  in  1817  the  trustees  recommended  the  use  of  "  Llndley  Murray's  system 
of  teaching  the  English  Language."    Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  N.  J.,  126. 

A  suggestive  Item  indicating  the  way  in  which  grammar  spread  Is  found  iq  the  story  of 
John  Howland,  father  of  the  movement  for  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island.  Appointed  by 
the  city  of  Providence  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  first  schools  established  under  the  new 
law,  1789,  he  went  to  Boston  and  there  procured  a  copy  of  the  rules  establishing  the 
new  school  system  of  1789  and  secured  also  a  list  of  the  textbooks  used  under  that 
act.  Howland  says :  "  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  seen  a  grammar  .  .  .  but  observing 
The  Toung  Ladies  Accidence  (Caleb  Bingham's  elementary  grammar,  Boston,  1785)  was 
used  in  the  Boston  schools.  I  sent  to  the  principal  bookseller  In  that  town,  and  procured 
one  hundred  copies  for  ours.  The  introduction  of  Grammar  was  quite  an  advance  in  the 
system  of  education  as  it  was  not  taught  at  all  except  In  the  better  class  of  private 
•choolB.'*    Powell,  Hist,  of  Pub.  Sch.  Sys.  in  R.  I..  17. 
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had  been  grammar;  the  term  grammar,  the  methods  of  teaching  gram- 
mar, were  ingrained.  Latin  grammar  had  stood  for  the  next  st^p 
above  reading  and  writing  the  vernacular.  When,  therefore,  the 
advocates  of  a  practical  English  training  found  English  grammar  in 
Dilworth  and  other  texts,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  seize  upon  it  as^  suitable  substitute  for  the  next  step  above 
reading  and  writing  and  spelling?  English  they  found  reduced  to  the 
same  accidence  as  Latin;  English  rules  were  to  be  learned  as  the 
Latin ;  textbooks  informed  them  on  title  pages  that  grammar  was  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly,  and  this 
was  their  laudable  desire  for  their  children;  here  is  a  suitable  setting 
in  the  vernacular  program  for  grammar  as  the  basic  study.  This 
conviction  made  its  way  into  legal  sanction  for  English  and  English 
grammar  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2.  THE  FLOOD  OF  TEXTBOOKS  AFTER  1784, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  number  of  textbooks  available  for 
instruction  in  grammar  before  1784  was  shown  to  have  been  very 
insignificant.  With  the  exception  of  Dilworth's,  primarily  a  speller, 
certainly  no  single  book  was  available  in  a  large  number  of  copies. 
Therefore  nothing  is  more  effective  in  establishing  the  rapidly  rising 
popularity  of  the  new  subject  after  the  Revolution  than  the  flood  of 
grammatical  textbooks  which  began  to  pour  from  the  American  press. 

Even  before  the  State  laws  at  the  end  of  the  century  paved  the  way 
for  a  higher  order  of  instruction  in  English  these  textbooks  in  gram- 
mar began  to  appear.  It  is  significant  that  in  1783  Xoah  Webster,  the 
dean  of  American  textbook  writers,  opened  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
rhetorical  school  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  English 
language.  It  was  here  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  first  gram- 
mar. Part  II  of  "  The  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage."^® In  Hartford  also  was  framed,  in  1799,  the  first  State-wide 
act  specifically  mentioning  instruction  in  "the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar."  It  is  significant  that  this  was  the  exact  wording  of  the 
subtitle  of  Webster's  second  grammar,  published  in  1790,  "  The  Little 
Reader's  Assistant.  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  Being  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Second  Part  of  The  Grammatical  Institute."  This,  too, 
was  published  in  Hartford.^^  Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
causal  relation  between  Webster's  instruction  and  his  books  and  the 
Connecticut  law  of  1798. 

However  that  may  be,  Webster's  "  Plain  and  Comprehensive  Gram- 
mar," of  1784,  was  the  first  American  textbook  on  the  subject  to  attain 

"  Evans,  op.  cit.,  8,  105. 

••  Love,  Col.  HiBt.  Hartford,  270. 
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wide  circulation.  Before  1792  it  had  passed  through  at  least  10  edi- 
tions.^^  By  1807  -^  this  book,  together  with  his  three  other  treatises 
on  grammar,  althougli  by  far  less  popular  than  his  ''  Grammatical 
Institute,"  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  before  Murray  appeared  in  1795. 
Webster's  success  appears  to  have  attracted  other  American  writers 
into  the  field  at  once,  since  at  least  17  other  works  on  grammar 
appeared  before  1795.*^ 

Eleven  of  these  17  textbooks  were  unsuccessful,  apparently  none  of 
them  enjoying  more  than  two  or  three  editions,  including  Kenrick's, 
1784;  Mennye's,  1785;  Anonymous,  1789  (3d  ed.) ;  Ussher^s,  1790; 
Hutchins's,  1791;  Humphries's,  1792;  Tichnor's,  1792;  Miller's,  1795; 
Carroll's,  1795 ;  and  Dearborn's,  1795.  Of  the  17,  two  were  Webster's 
books  mentioned  above — "  The  Rudiments,"  1790,  and  "  The  Young 
Gentleman  and  Ladies  Accidence,"  1792.  Harrison's,  1787,  was  an 
English  text  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  '*  and  in  its  ninth  American 
edition  before  1812 ;  Ussher's,  1790,  was  also  an  American  edition  of 
a  London  book  of  1787'^  and  had  its  third  American  edition  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  18(M." 

Of  the  17  books  antedating  Murray's  (between  1784  and  1795)  there 
remain  two  which  attained  relatively  wide  use  in  American  schools 
before  Murray's  grammars  appeared.  Of  these,  the  less  important 
was  Caleb  Alexander's  "A  Grammatical  System  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," Boston,  1792.  It  passed  through  at  least  10  editions  before 
1814.'* 

Bingham's  little  elementary  book  of  45  pages  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1785  and  in  a  very  few  years  leaped  into  popularity  in  that  city 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  printed  in  at  least  20  editions  before  1815 ;  " 
100,000  copies  were  sold. 

*»  Webster  snys  :  "  I  published  a  grrammar  on  the  model  of  Lowth's ;  .  .  .  this  work 
passed  through  many  editions  before  Murray's  book  appeared.  ...  I  determined  to  sup- 
press my  grammar;  ...  a  new  work  appeared  in  1807."  Webster's  Dictionary,  1828. 
preface,  3.  Of  this  book  Evans  lists  10  editions  before  1792,  the  first  in  1784  (Evans.  6, 
837),  the  last  in  1792  (ibid..  8,  382).  The  number  of  editions  was  large.  The  writer,  for 
example,  is  using  the  sixth  Connecticut  edition,  1800,  and  the  book  was  published  by  Arms 
In  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  1790  and  1787,  respectively.  Evans,  8,  104,  and  Ibid., 
7,  183.     In  both  places  there  were  several  editions  before  1800. 

*  Webster's  second  grammar,  "  The  Rudiments,"  1790.  passed  through  six  editions  In 
the  first  two  years.  In  Hartford,  Albany,  Boston,  and  Northampton.  Evans,  op.  clt.,  8. 
105 ;  8,  233.  His  third  book  appeared  In  1792,  published  anonymously  under  the  title 
"  The  Young  Gentleman  and  Ladies  Accidence,  a  Comprehentlous  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  In  Boston.  The  1807  text  was  "A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar."  Hla 
last  grammatical  treatise  appeared  as  late  as  the  year  1831,  "An  Improved  Grammar  of 
the  English  Tongue."  Barnard.  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XV,  569. 

*»  Sec  Appendix  A. 

»»  Evans,  op.  clt,  7,  121. 

"Ibid.,    8,   98. 

»Am.  Jour,  of  Ed..  XV,  565. 

"Ibid.,  XIII.  212:  Evans,  op.  clt.,  8,  242. 

"  Ibid.,  218.  The  writer  uses  the  nineteenth  edition,  Boston,  1813 ;  the  name  Martha 
Stebbins  appears  on  the  flyleaf. 
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Bingham,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1782,  had  opened  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  Boston  in  1784  and  had  there  begun  what  has  been 
called  the  first  pretentious  effort  to  teach  English  grammar  in  that 
city.^*  This  statement  ignores  the  earlier  efforts  to  teach  grammar, 
some  of  which,  as  we  saw  above,  antedated  1775,  either  through  ignor- 
ance of  their  existence  or  because  they  were  insignificant  as  compared, 
with  Bingham's.  At  any  rate,  "  The  Young  Ladies  Accidence  "  was 
the  result  of  Bingham's  work  in  this  school.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Noah  Webster  published  anonymously  in  Boston,  in 
1790,  an  elementary  book  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  Bing- 
ham's under  the  name  "The  Young  Gentleman  and  Ladies  Acci- 
dence." Bingham,  in  1789,  accepted  a  position  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Boston  schools,'^  and  his  grammar  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
board  as  the  official  text  in  the  writing  schools.'* 

Of  Webster  and  Bingham,  William  B.  Fowle,  editor  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  says: 

No  two  men  ever  exercised  more  Influence  over  the  schools  of  this  country. 
.  .  .  Wehster's  Grammar  was  but  little  used  compared  with  Bingham's:  but  his 
spelling  bool£  was  far  more  extensively  used.  .  .  .  The  two  authors  divided  the 
fleld  between  them." 

Neglecting  now  the  reproduction  of  grammars  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  preceding  1784,  we  find  17  entirely  new  books  in  the 
field  appearing  in  America  before  Murray's  was  introduced.  Of  these 
17  certainly  no  fewer  than  50  editions  had  been  published  within  the 
decade  before  1795.  We  may  conclude,  first,  that  the  impending  flood 
of  grammars  had  begun  to  appear,  and,  second,  that  Brown  is  in 
error  in  maintaining  that  "  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  published 
in  1795,  gave  the  first  definite  direction  to  this  department  of  study."  *® 

But  the  grammars  of  Webster,  Bingham,  and  the  rest  were  insig- 
nificant in  their  influence  compared  with  the  unexampled  popularity 
of  Lindley  Murray's,  beginning  shortly  after  1795.  This  is  the  Lind- 
ley Murray  whom  we  saw  as  a  boy  enrolled  in  the  English  school  of 
the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  Philadelphia  in  1754."  On 
lx)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic  this  man's  productions  were  reprinted  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  times  and  were  copied  and  abridged  at  least  a  score 
of  timers  by  other  authors.  His  most  famous  text  was ''  English  Gram- 
mar, Adapted  to  the  Diflferent  Classes  of  learners,"  York,  England, 
1795.*'    He  also  prepared  an  "Abridgement  of  English  Grammar," 

»•  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Barnard's  Am.  Teachers  and  Ed.,  70. 

«  Ibid.,  57. 

•Jenka,  op.  clt.,  2208. 

••  C.  8.  J.,  1860.  74. 

<•  Brown,  op.  cit,  234. 

«  See  Chap.  Ill,  p.  64. 

^Barnard,  op.  clt.,  XV,  776. 
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1797;  "An  English  Grammar,  in  Two  Volumes,"  1814,  2d  edition ;  and 
"  English  Exercises,"  published  first  before  1802." 

An  1812  edition  of  the  first  book  asserts  that  35,000  copies  of  his 
larger  book  and  50,000  of  his  "Abridgement"  were  being  sold 
annually  in  America.  In  11  years  the  "  English  Grammar  "  passed 
through  21  editions  in  England  and  twice  that  number  in  America, 
while  the  "Abridgement "  had  had  20  editions  in  England  and  30  in 
America.  Murray's  "  English  Exercises  "  were  published  frequently, 
and  his  larger  grammar  had  its  fifth  edition  in  New  York  in  1823.** 
The  larger  books  were  adopted  by  many  of  the  colleges  in  both 
countries.  It  is  asserted  that  his  grammatical  texts  totaled  over  120 
editions  of  10,000  copies  each  on  the  average ;  that  more  than  1,000,000 
copies  of  his  books  were  sold  in  America  before  1850." 

But  Murray's  influence  can  not  be  estimated  by  his  own  books 
alone.  At  least  12  men  prepared  and  published  editions  or  abridg- 
ments of  his  various  works.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Bullard, 
1797,  tenth  edition,  by  1817;  Flint,  1807,  sixth  edition,  by  1826;  Lyon, 
1811,  fourteenth  edition,  by  1821 ;  Pond,  1829,  eighth  edition,  by  1836; 
Alger,  1824,  fourth  edition,  by  1846 ;  Fisk,  1821,  third  edition,  by  1824. 
In  this  list  are  included  also  Russell,  1819 ;  Booth,  1819;  Cooper,  1828; 
Putnam,  1825 ;  Miller,  1823 ;  Blair,  1831 ;  Bacon,  1818 ;  and  Cheesman, 
1821,  third  edition.**  In  other  words,  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Murray's  grammars,  including  his  own  and  his 
followers'  before  1850,  is  200  editions,  totaling  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,000  copies. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  rise  of  grammar  after  1784  may  be  gained 
by  examining  the  distribution  of  the  301  grammars  written  by  Ameri- 
cans and  printed  in  America  before  1850.*^  Distributed  by  decades 
they  are:  17G0-1770,  1;  1771-1780,  5;  1781-1790,  9;  1791-1800,  18; 
1801-1810,  14;  1811-1820,  41;  1821-1830,  84;  1831-1840,  63;  1841- 
1850,  66 ;  total,  301.*« 

It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  each  unit  in  the  foregoing  represents  a 
new  author  or  an  entirely  new  book  by  an  earlier  author.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Murray  grammars,  we  have  seen  the  very  large  number  of 
editions  issued.  In  other  words,  during  the  decade  1821-1830,  in 
addition  to  the  84  new  books,  many  of  which  were  printed  several 
times,  there  were  also  published  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  number 
of  editions  of  books  whose  first  editions  had  preceded  1821. 

The  above  indicates  that  the  desultory  and  scattered  beginnings  of 
English  grammar  before  1775  sowed  the  seed  which,  after  the  Eevo- 

«Ibid.,  776. 

**lbld.,  775. 

«■  Goold  Brown,  Am.  Ann.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  1832,  584. 

<•  Barnard,  op.  cit.,  775-6. 

^  This  catalogue  Is  omitted  from  this  volume ;  Appendix  A  has  Ust  of  grammars  to  1802. 

•  Includes  English  books  reprinted  in  America  up  to  1800. 
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lution,  began  very  rapidly  to  ripen  into  a  harvest  The  number  of 
new  textbooks  alone  for  the  entire  period  averaged  more  than  four  a 
year,  and  in  the  decade  between  1821  and  1830  more  than  seven  a  year. 

Only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  editions  can  be  made; 
many  of  the  textbooks  reached  large  circulation.  Among  the  more 
popular  may  be  mentioned  Comly's,  1804,  which  reached  its  fifteenth 
edition  in  1838 ;  *•  Greenleaf 's  "  Grammar  Simplified,"  1819,  its  twen- 
tieth edition  in  1837;  Samuel  Kirkham's  "An  English  Grammar  in 
Familiar  Lectures,"  1823,  its  thirty-sixth  edition  in  1834,  its  fifty- 
third  edition  in  1841;  ^  Parker's  "  Progressive  Exercises,"  1823,  pri- 
marily a  composition  book,  attained  its  forty-fifth  edition  in  1845. 
Bullion's  "  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,"  1844,  reached  its 
thirteenth  edition  by  1851 ;  William  H.  Wells's  "  School  Grammar  " 
was  in  its  twentieth  edition  in  1854;  and  in  five  years  Peter  Bullion's 
"Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar,"  of  1849,  attained  its  thirty-fifth 
edition. 

A  modest  estimate,  then,  of  the  total  number  of  editions  attained 
by  the  leading  grammarians,  including  Murray  and  his  followers,  is 
400.  Others  were  frequently  reprinted ;  for  example,  Alexander's,  10 ; 
Jandon's,  18;  Brown's,  10;  Hull's,  7,  etc.  Even  estimating  that  many 
had  only  one  edition,  the  total  number  of  American  editions  of  gram- 
mars before  1850  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000.*^* 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  estimate  the  number  of  copies  turned  out  in 
these  1,000  editions.  The  number  of  volumes  printed  in  a  few  editions 
is  known.  As  early  as  1772  and  1787  editions  of  10,000  copies  of  Dil- 
worth's  "  New  Guide  "  were  issued.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  criterion, 
however,  because  Dilworth's  included  three  textbooks  in  one  and  was 
without  serious  competitors.  In  1766  the  firm  of  Franklin  &  Hall 
was  preparing  an  edition  of  Dilworth's  consisting  of  2,000  copies.*^* 

One  of  the  most  used  early  texts  was  Bingham's  "  Young  Ladies' 
Accidence."  Of  this  the  1792  edition  included  4,000  copies.**'  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  book  passed  through  20  editions  of  5,000  copies 
on  the  average,  aggregating  100,000  copies,  before  1820."*  Kirkham 
affirmed,  in  1837,  that  his  book  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a 
year.***  In  1829,  after  being  only  six  years  off  the  press,  Kirkham's 
book  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  year."* 

•The  eyidence  as  to  the  number  of  editions  is  taken  from  Barnard's  list  of  American 
textbooks  in  Am.  J.  of  Ed..  XIU,  XIV.  XV. 

•Barnard  refers  to  a  one  hundred  and  tenth  edition.  Op.  cit.,  XIV,  736;  also  Goold 
Brown,  Gram,  of  Gram.,  28. 

"The  actual  count  of  known  editions  of  books  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  previously 
referred  to  is  901.  The  evidence  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  incomplete.  See  Barnard*! 
11«U,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

«  Evans,  op  cit.,  4,  52.  314.  and  7.  III. 

"Evans,  op.  cit..  8,  267. 

•«  Small.  Early  N.  E.  Sch..  107;  also  Barnard,  op.  cit.,  XIV,  212. 

>*  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Oct.,  1887.  "*  Brown,  op.   dt,  28. 
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If  we  may  assume  that  5,000  copies  is  a  fair  average  for  each  edi- 
tion, then  approximately  5,000,000  copies  of  grammatical  textbooks 
were  printed  in  America  by  1850.  In  other  words,  two  editions  for 
every  large  city  were  issued  by  that  date. 

3.  THE  EXTENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GRAMMAR  IN  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE STATES.  1800-1850. 

NEW  YORK. 

English  grammar  was  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  academies 
chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  from  1784, 
the  year  of  its  beginning.  Regents'  reports  for  the  years  1804  to  1807, 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  individual  reports  made  by  the 
academies,  show  that  during  these  years  English  grammar  was  taught 
on  a  par  with  Latin  grammar.*^ 

Each  year  special  mention  is  made  of  English  grammar,  together 
with  other  branches  usually  considered  parts  of  the  English  curricu- 
lum, as  distinguished  from  the  Latin.  Indeed,  they  are  mentioned  in 
a  larger  number  of  academies  than  is  the  curriculum  of  the  "  dead 
languages."  ^® 

The  academies  have  more  significance  than  appears  at  first  thought. 
After  i821  the  academies  of  New  York  were  regarded  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  that  year 
the  regents  said :  "  It  is  to  these  seminaries  that  we  must  look  for  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.'* "'  In  1827  and  succeed- 
ing years  recommendations  to  this  effect  were  repeated  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  regents,  with  pleas  for  increased  appropriations.  In  1834 
the  legislature  passed  the  desired  law.^®  In  consequence  the  regents 
declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  teachers'  depart- 
ment until  he  had  passed  such  an  examination  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 

«  The  foUowing  table  is  taken  from  Hough's  Hist,  and  Statis.  Rec.,  Univ.  of  New  York,  1784-1SS4,  421 


Studies. 


1804 


Acade- 
mies. 


PupUs. 


1805 


Acade- 
mies. 


Pupils. 


1806 


Acade- 
mies. 


Pupils. 


1807 


Acade- 
mies. 


PUQpH^ 


Reading,  writing 

Endish  grammar,  arithmetic. 
Mathematics,  bookkeeping  — 

Dead  languages 

Logic,  rhetoric,  composition. . . 

Moral  philosophy 

Natural  philosophy 

French  language 


480 
429 
123 
213 
101 


38 


2a5 

228 
36 
184 

4S 
1 
1 

1 


208 
312 
51 
130 
38 
14 
14 


S 
1 


••This  term  was  upon  the  printed  blank  sent  out  by  the  regents  during  the  four  years 
named. 

■•  Hough,  op.  cit.,  527. 
» Ibid.,  536. 
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considered  a  scholar  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  education,  the 
first  specified  subject  of  which  is  the  English  language.^^  By  1837, 
374  persons  were  enrolled  in  these  teachers'  departments/^  After  1836 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  academies  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,000  students  a  year,  reaching  the  number  of  20,920  in  1852. 

Consideration  of  the  textbooks  used  by  the  academies  between  1832 
and  1850  shows  that  the  Murray  grammars  gradually  disappeared.** 
Kirkham's  book  does  not  reach  its  height  until  1840 ;  then  it  begins  to 
disappear,  while  Brown's  gradually  increases  in  popularity  and  the 
new  books  of  Weld,  Wells,  and  Greene  come  to  the  fore.  Greenleaf 's 
has  meantime  sunk  into  insignificance.-  Bullion's  books  were  "  The 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,"  Albany,  1834,  which  reached  its 
fourteenth  edition  in  12  years;  "  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,"  New  York,  1844,  thirty-third  edition  in  seven 
years;  two  minor  works,  and,  finally,  "Analytical  and  Practical  Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  New  York,  1849,  which  attained  its  thirty-fifth  edi- 
tion in  six  years.**  Wells's,  Clark's,  Weld's,  and  Greene's  books 
belong  to  a  new  generation  of  textbooks.  These  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter  originating  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  grammar  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it.***^ 

«IMd.,   539. 
«  Ibid.,  646. 

"  Textbooks  in  grammar.  New  York  academies,  18S6-1852 — Number  of  academiet 

using  various  texts, 
[Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  Regents  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  1837-53.] 


Year      .    

1836 
69 

1        1         1 
1837 1838  1839  1840 

1841*1842 

1 
18431844 

18451846 
153    155 

1        i        1         1         1 
1847 1848  1849  1850  1851 1853 

ToUl  number  of  academies 
renortinir » 

74    106    119'  127 

131 

A 

• 

142 

1 

149   146 

1         I         '         1         ' 
156    1661   I6II   Ififi!    I6R    17B 

Number  of  students 

to 

i 

00 

2 
0* 

1 

Grammars: 

Murray 

IS 

38 
20 
24 

15 
45 
27 
25 

7 

14 

58 
37 
40 
10 

U 
56 
36 
46 
8 
2 

10 
61 
40 
53 
8 
6 

9 
54 
47 
48 
13 

3 

6 
54 
54 
52 
21 

4 

6 
51 
71 
56 
37 

5 

5 

39 
73 
52 
47 

6 

Kirkham 

Smith 

Bullion 

Webster 

1 

Spencer 

ureenleaf 

3:.... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Wells 

Clark          

Weld                 .    ... 

1 

Greene 

1 

...J...- 

1 

1 

Scattering 

2 

106 

....      2  17  15 

3     i 

5       9 

Total  grammars  used . . 

122 

162 

m 

186 

.80 

195 

247 

235 

^ 

••Barnard,  op.  cit.,  XIII,  221 
■»  See  Chap.  VI.  p.  152 
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Turning  now  to  the  common  schools  of  New  York,  as  distinguished 
from  the  academies,  we  find  that  the  reign  of  the  Murray  books 
reached  itsJieight  about  1833.** 

The  second  book,  reaching  its  height  of  popularity  by  1839,  is 
Kirkham's  "  English  Grammar  by  Familiar  Lectures,"  1825,  of  which 
Barnard  lists  editions  up  to  the  forty-ninth,  all  published  in  New 
York  before  1840."  Then  follows  Goold  Brown's  "  The  Institutes  of 
English  Grammar,"  New  York,  1823.  The  fourth  author  is  Roswell 
Smith,  whose  two  works  were  "  Intellectual  and  Practical  Grammar 
on  the  Inductive  System,"  Providence,  1829,  and  ''  English  Grammar 
on  the  Productive  System,"  Boston,  1831.  Next  comes  Jeremiah 
Greenleaf,  whose  "  Grammar  Simplified,"  New  York,  1829,  reached 
its  twentieth  edition  in  1851.'* 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  domination  of  the 
Murray  books,  apparently  reaching  their  height  in  New  York  about 
1833,  and  of  the  almost  meteoric  rise  of  Kirkham  contemporaneous 
with  the  passing  of  Murray,  is  reserved  for  another  chapter  ••  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Of  interest  here  is  the  compariscm  of  the 
amount  of  grammar  being  taught  during  t'his  period.  County  offi- 
cers almost  without  exception  report  that  four  subjects  are  taught  in 
all  towns — reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  table 
on  page  85  shows  the  three  most  widely  used  textbooks  in  the  counties 
of  New  York  of  these  three  subjects,  in  addition  to  grammar.^** 

In  each  subject  there  seems  to  be  one  book  which  goes  far  toward 
monopolizing  the  field.  In  grammar,  honors  for  the  period  are  fairly 
well  distributed  between  two,  and  the  two  together  have  a  distinct 

••  Textbooks  in  grammar,  New  York  Public  Schools,  182S--18S9 — Number  of  ioicns 

.   using  various  texts. 


[CompilfKl  from  Annual  Rept.  Supt.  Common  Schls.,  N. 

Y..  1830-1840.] 

1826. 

1829. 

1831. 

1832. 

,S33. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

u» 

Qramm&rs: 

Murray 

389 

472 
28 
3 

466 
72 

482 
111 
17 

459 

179 

18 

7 

93 
7 
13 

563 
465 

418 

373 
331 
21 
20 
61 
6 
9 

516 
500 
332 

294 

3n 

31 
31 
46 
5 
5 

486 
360 
265 

367 
382 
43 

63 
2S 
3 
10 

431 
457 
227 

908 

487 
00 

108 

88 

""i 

*••••■ 

in 

Klrkhftm 

408 

Brown 

Smith 

Greenleaf 

35 
14 

78 

20 

4 

584 
473 
417 

88 
17 

96 
12 

83 

Murray  Introd 

Murray  Seauel .                 

other  books: 

English  Reader 

434 
349 
302 

547 
400 

543 
472 
433 

4U 

Daboll's  Arithmetic 

455 

Webster's  Speller 

So 

•»  Barnard,  op.  clt.,  XIV,  763. 
"Ibid.,  XIII,  639. 
••  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  134. 

^Textbooks  Used  In  New  York.  1827-81.     Summary  from  Reports  of  Supt  Com.  Bcb. 
N.  Y.,  reprinted  A.  J.  of  Ed,  and  Ins.,  1832,  878. 
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advantage  over  DaboU's  Arithmetic.  By  1839  Kirkham  alone  sur- 
passed all  other  textbooks  except  Webster's  Speller,  which  for  Some 
reason  shows  an  unusual  advance  that  year. 


An  idea  of  the  proportion  of  pupils  studying  grammar  may  be 
obtained  from  facts  a  few  years  later.  In  1842,  out  of  173,384  pupils, 
reported  from  43  counties,  28,119  were  studying  English  grammar.'* 
In  1846,  of  227,760  pupils  in  winter  schools,  51,484  were  reported  as 
studying  grammar,  and  of  211,747  in  summer  schools  32,289  were 
studying  the  subject."  In  1847,  of  47,833  pupils  in  summer  sessions 
39,846  were  studying  grammar."  In  round  numbers,  between  15  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  were  studying  grammar  in 
the  common  schools  of  New  York  as  the  middle  of  the  century 
approached. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1826,  amended  in  1837  and  1839,  required 
"  in  every  town  containing  fifty  families  [extended  in  1839  to  '  every 
town  in  this  commonwealth ']  ^*  .  .  .  one  school  for  the  instruction 
of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior."  Horace  Mann,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  in  1838  interpreted  this  law  to  prescribe 
what  he  calls  "  minimum  literary  qualifications  of  teachers  " ;  that  is, 
they  "  must  be  competent  to  teach  the  various  subjects  named."  ^' 

Moreover,  the  law  of  1835  required  the  school  committee  of  every 
town  to  submit  annual  school  returns  containing  replies  to  11  definite 

«Ibld..  1848,  7. 

"Ibid..  1847,  18. 

"Ibid.,  1848,  81. 

"Acts  and  ResoWes,  Mass.,  1839,  22. 

"  Mass.  Sch.  Rept.,  1838,  69. 

Mann  is  very  careful  to  emphasise  the  point  that  it  is  strictly  lawful  for  districts  to 
employ  teachers  more  highly  qualified,  "  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required  branches 
better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones — who,  for  Instance  .  .  .  can  teach  English 
grammar  better,  because  familiar,  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  wllh  the  principles 
•f  oniTersal  grammar." 
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inquiries,  of  which  the  seventh  was,  "  What  are  the  Books  in  general 
use,  specifying  Spelling"  Books,  Arithmetics,  Grammars,  Geographies, 
Reading  and  other  Books?  "^'  This  provision  was  in  force  until 
1841." 

Pursuant,  then,  to  this  series  of  acts  the  first  four  annual  reports  of 
Mann,  1837  to  1840,  inclusive,  contain  these  data,  as  reported  by  the 
separate  town  school  committees.^' 

Concerning  the  status  of  grammar  in  Massachusetts  between  1837 
and  1841,  several  conclusions  may  be  reached.  The  law  requiring 
grammar  was  obeyed  in  letter  at  least.  Only  four  towns  did  not 
report  the  subject  in  their  curricula ;  in  addition,  only  six  towns  failed 
to  make  any  report.  Almost  all  the  towns  reported  at  least  one  text- 
book in  grammar.  Roswell  Smith's  "  Inductive  "  and  "  Progressive  " 
grammars  were  by  far  the  most  popular,  with  gradually  increasing 
nmnbers;  Murray's  followed  in  decreasing  popularity.  In  Worces- 
ter County,  Pond's  Murray  monopolized  the  field,  showing  the  com- 
paratively local  popularity  of  the  Worcester  author.  Of  the  35  towns 
reporting  Pond's  as  in  use  in  1837,  23  were  in  Worcester  County  and 
8  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Franklin.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
towns  reported  more  than  two  grammars ;  some  towns — Pittsfield,  for 
example — reported  as  many  as  five  textbooks  in  use.''* 

The  larger  towns  only,  like  Boston  ^  and  Dorchester,  used  separate 

'•L«ws  Com.  Mass..  XIII.  509.  "  Acts  and  Resolves,  Mass.,  1841,  346. 

"  Towns  naming  English  grammar  in  Massachusetts. 

(Compiled  from  School  Returns,  1S38,  1839,  1840,  1841. J 


"  Concerning  the  groat  variety  of  textbooks  in  all  subjects,  Mann  reported  that  in  1837 
there  were  in  use  In  Massachusetts  110  different  readers  and  spellers,  24  grammars.  22 
arithmetics,  20  geographies,  9  books  of  diction,  3  chemistries,  5  geometries,  2  compositions. 
A.  A.  of  Ed.  and  I.,  VIl,  101. 

*o  In  1840-41  the  Boston  school  system  embraced  1  Latin  grammar  school,  1  English 
high  school,  13  grammar  and  writing  schools,  and  95  primary  schools.  Bost.  Sch.  Rept., 
1841,  3.  Regulations  prescribed  for  the  grammar  schools  (four-year  course).  In  Class  III, 
Murray's  *'  English  Grammar,"  abridged  by  Alger,  or  Parker  and  Fox*s  "  Progressive  Exer- 
cises "  ;  Class  II,  the  same  continued  and  Foot's  "Exercises  In  Parsing";  Class  I,  the 
same  continued,  together  with  composition  and  declamation.  Ibid.,  10.  For  admission 
to  the  English  high  school  an  examination  in  grammar  was  necessary ;  for  the  first  year 
of  high  school  a  review  of  grammatical  texts  of  the  lower  schools  was  prescribed,  while 
**  the  several  classes  shall  be  instructed  in  grammar."     Ibid.,  20. 
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textbooks  in  parsing  and  composition.  Mann  says  that  only  two 
schools  had  separate  instruction  in  composition.  Nevertheless,  we  see 
that  increasing  use  of  Parker's  "  Progressive  Exercises  in  Composi- 
tion '^  indicated  that  the  latter  subject  was  encroaching  upon  the  field 
of  formal  grammar.'* 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Smith's  books,  only  six  years 
off  the  press,  denoted  a  rapid  departure  from  the  Murray  type.  To 
be  sure,  Pond's,  Putnam's,  and  Alger's  were  nothing  but  modifications 
of  Murray's;  but  even  adding  the  towns  using  the  three  to  the  towns 
using  Murray's  a  total  of  159  towns  in  1837  is  still  far  short  of  the 
popularity  of  Smith's  "  Productive  Lessons."  Out  of  298  towns 
reporting,  208  used  Smith's  book,*^  many  of  them  in  the  grades  imme- 
diately above  the  primary,  usually  called  grammar  grades.  Private 
schools  and  academies  also  used  it. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  Kirkham's  book 
in  New  York,  but  naturally  we  do  not  find  the  grammars  of  New 
York  very  widely  adopted  by  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  records  of  1840  show  a  remarkable  increase  of  schools  breaking 
away  from  the  Murray  type  of  instruction.*'  Only  54  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  104  in  1837,  still  kept  the  Murray,  while  the  Putnam  and 
Pond  merely  held  their  own.  Very  many  towns  which  in  1837  had 
reported  the  use  of  both  Smith's  and  Murray's,  in  1840  reported  the 
former  alone. 

While  on  the  whole  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  grammar  was 
generally  obeyed,  there  is  frequent  testimony  that  it  was  studied  with 
reluctance  and  even  open  opposition.  For  example,  the  Provincetown 
committee  reported :  "  Grammar  has  been  attended  to  very  indiffer- 
ently, in  our  town  schools,  for  all  past  time.  There  are  but  few 
scholars  who  study  it  at  all,  and  few  indeed  who  have  made  much 
proficiency  in  it."  **  In  the  same  year  the  Westport  school  officials 
asserted : 

As  there  are  some  schools  In  which  grammar  has  never  been  taught  .  .  .  and 
there  are  few  or  none  who  wish  to  pursue  It  .  .  .  for  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee has  been  urged  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  deficient  in  grammar.** 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  present  much  the  same  relative 
emphasis  on  grammar  between  1840  and  1850.  Especially  frequent  is 
the  complaint  against  the  multiplicity  of  textbooks.  The  State  super- 
intendent of  Vermont  reports,  in  1848,  that  several  conventions  of 

AMann,  op.  cit.  •^Mass.   Sch.  Ret.,  1843,  271. 

"  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  80.  *•  Ibid.,  252. 

•Ibid. 
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county  superintendents  had  recommended  uniform  textbooks.  The 
grammar  chosen  was  William  H.  Wells's.**  English  grammar  was 
included,according  to  the  State  official,"  among  the  usual  branches."*^ 
Superintendents  of  various  counties  report  "  Wells'  grammars  in 
most  schools,""  while  tlie  State  superintendent  thinks  that  the 
acquaintance  with  grammar  acquired  is  "  very  slight."  ••  "  Teachers 
are  very  poorly  prepared."  ^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  his  section  on  schoolbooks  the  school  superintendent  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1846,  makes  a  typical  comment: 

In  the  days  of  Pike's  Arithmetic,  and  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Webster's 
Spelling  Book,  there  was  no  trouble  In  choosing  books;  there  were  none  to 
choose  from.  Our  difficulty  consists  mainly  in  determining  which  is.  best  among 
so  many  that  are  good.** 

One  county  official  strikes  even  a  new  note  when  he  recommends 
that  "  a  portion  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  grammar  and  arithmetic 
ought  to  be  spent  in  the  proper  study  of  mankind."  •* 

OHIO. 

Only  an  occasional  reference  /concerning  grammar  finds  place  in 
the  records  of  the  State  superintendent  of  Ohio  during  this  early 
period.  In  1838  one  county  official  reported :  "  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  are  taught  in  most  schools." " 
Clerks  of  the  county  examiners  complain  of  the  almost  utter  incom- 
petency of  teachers,  one  saying  that  of  156  examined  53  were  very 
poorly  qualified  and  but  51  understood  "  either  wholly  or  in  part '' 
geography,  English  grammar,  and  history.  The  county  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  them,  else  many  schools  would  have  been  left  without 
teachers."  •* 

Ten  years  later  (1846-47)  the  status  of  grammar  had  improved 
considerably  in  Ohio.  Reports  of  the  State  superintendent  indicate 
that  the  subject  was  now  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  common- 
school  program.    In  the  words  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 

w  Kept.  Supt.  Com.  Sch.,  Vt.,  1848,  21. 

^  Ibid..  24. 

"Ibid.,   1849,  52. 

"Ibid.,  17. 

••  Ibid.,  47. 

«  Bept.  Supt.  Com.  Sch.  N.  H..  1846-7,  18. 

•■  Ibid.,  1848.  Appendix.  XXXIX. 

••  Kept,  of  Supt.  Com.  Sch.,  1839,  62. 

•*lbld..  68. 
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1847,  "  a  substantial  English  education  ought  to  be  given  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State."  ^^  In  the  "  union  schools,"  Ohio's  term  for  com- 
mon schools,  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  senior  or  grammar- 
school  departments — 

a  thorough  course  of  instruction  In  all  the  common  English  branches  is  pursued, 
and  to  this  is  added,  when  practicable,  a  high  school.  In  which  the  higher 
English  branches,  mathematics,  and  the  languages  are  taught.** 

Ashtabula  County  reported  that  Smith's  Grammar  was  used  in  99 
schools,  Kirkham's  in  49,  Brown's  in  25,  Noell's  in  16,  Bullion's  in  18.*^ 
The  following  tabular  statement  from  the  same  county  gives  indica- 
tion of  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  subject  as  compared  with 
the  other  English  branches  : 

Summer  sohooU,  1847, 


Town- 
ships. 

Number 

of 
schools 
visited. 

Ayerace 
attend- 
ance. 

Number 

in 
spelling. 

Number 
in  arith- 
metic. 

Number 
in  gram- 
mar. 

Number 
in  geog- 
raphy. 

Number 
in  com- 
position. 

28 

131 

2,809 

3,550 

sao 

371 

873 

103 

WINTER  SCHOOLS. 

28 

157 

4,igo 

Percent. 
19 

Pereeni. 
35 

Pereeni. 
19 

Percent. 
M23 

Percent. 
8 

Nn>id.»34. 

Seneca  County  also  furnishes  data  on  this  point.  The  number  of 
pupils  studying  spelling  was  3,200;  arithmetic,  3,540;  grammar,  420; 
geography,  500.** 

Nevertheless,  complaint  was  frequently  made  that  teachers  were 
incompetent  to  teach  the  subject.*  Licking  County  so  reports.  In 
Fairfield  County,  of  110  licensed  all  were  found  competent  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  only  64  were  proficient  in  grammar, 
62  in  geography,  and  10  in  algebra.*  In  Knox  County  sorilewhat  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  competent  in  grammar,"  and 
some  districts  refused  to  allow  grammar  and  geography  to  be  taught, 
the  examiner  adding:  "If  geography  and  grammar  were  added  as 
legal  qualifications  of  teachers,  they  would  be  required  to  understand 
them."  Ashtabula  County  reported  fully  all  the  examinations  given 
pupils  in  the  various  classes.  Eighteen  minutes  were  allowed  candi- 
dates to  answer  the  following  examination  in  grammar:  ^ 


"Kept,  of  Sec.  of  State,  Com.  Sch.,  1848,  62. 

Mbld.,  42. 

"Ibid..   68. 

•  Ibid..  40. 

•»  Ibid.,  82. 

•Ibid.,   41. 

•Ibid,  4T. 

Mbld.,  20. 
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It  is  the  mind  that  lives. 

1.  How  many  capital  letters  should  be  used  in  writing  the  above  sentence? 

2.  Is  the  sentence  simple  or  compound? 

3.  How  much  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sentence? 

4.  In  this  sentence  what  are  the  principal  parts? 

5.  What  is  government  in  grammar? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  case? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  conjugation  of  a  verb? 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  "  to  go." 

These  questions  were  given  to  455  children  of  average  age  of  15 ; 
42  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  correct.  The  highest  average  was  72 
per  cent  for  Morgan  Township."  The  same  attitude  toward  the  cur- 
ricuhim  was  found  in  the  State  reports  of  Ohio  in  the  decade  1847- 
1857  as  in  the  preceding  10  years ;  the  references,  however,  are  scatter- 
ing and  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  we  invariably  find 
grammar  named  whenever  a  complete  curriculum  is  mentioned  indi- 
cates that  the  subject  was  fully  established.  In  Ashtabula  County,  in 
1850,  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  studies  was:  Orthography,  2,174; 
reading,  6,005;  mental  arithmetic,  1,684;  written  arithmetic,  2,214; 
geography,  1,248 ;  English  grammar,  934 ;  composition,  759.**  Coshoc- 
ton County  reported  255  pupils  in  spelling,  181  ^in  arithmetic,  180 
in  grammar,  13  in  geometry.^  Holmes,  Meigs,  Preble,  Rockland, 
and  Scioto  Counties  reported  grammar  taught  in  all  the  districts,* 
while  Pike  County  affirmed — 

the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  understand  Geography  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar  should  by  no  means  be  repealed.  It  is  found  that  In  this  county 
teachers  are  as  defective  in  Arithmetic  as  In  Grammar;  .  .  .  the  majority,  yea, 
four-flfths  of  the  applicants,  are  unqualified  to  teach  anything  more  than  the 
first  principles.* 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  private  schools  of  North  Carolina  generally  included  English 
grammar  in  their  curricula  after  1800.**^  Five  schools  before  1800 
report  grammar.  Grove  Academy,  the  earliest,  in  1787  reported 
"  twenty-five  students  under  a  master  who  teaches  only  the  Latin  and 
English  grammar."  "  The  trustees  of  New  Bern  Academy  report  the 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  English  language  in  1794;**  likewise, 

•Ibid.,   21. 

•Ann.  Kept.  Sec.  State,  Com.  Sch.,  1851,  66. 
» Ibid..  63. 

•  Ibid.,  79,  96,  104,  107.  112. 
•Ibid.,  103. 

>•  Data  In  this  section  are  compiled  from  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790- 
1840,  A  Documentary  History,  by  Charles  L.  Coon. 
"Coon  (op.  cit.  75)  cites  Carr's  Dixon  Tetters,  34,  36. 
» Ibid.,  60.    New  Bern  Gaz.,  Jan.  4,  1704. 
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Fayetteville  Academy  announces  that  pupils  excel  in  English  gram- 
mar in  1800.^'  in  1794  Wayne  Academy  began  with  emphasis  in 
English,  and  a  few  years  later  the  "  fifth  class  .  .  .  were  examined  in 
English  Grammar  from  the  verb  '  to  have '  to  syntax  " ;  the  sixth 
class  "  as  far  as  the  substantive  " ;  the  seventh  "  as  far  as  the  '  article,'  " 
and  the  eighth  class  "  to  the  verb  '  to  be.' "  " 

The  decade  between  1801-1810  shows  18  schools  specifically  naming 
grammar.  The  following  are  typical  statements:  Wadesborough 
Academy,  "  English  Grammar,  Geography,  .  .  .  twelve  Dollars."  " 
Caswell  Academy  employed  an  instructor  "  to  teach  the  English  Lan- 
guage grammatically."  ^°  The  Halifax  Classical  School  was  opened 
in  1807  "  where  he  (the  principal)  taught  the  Latin  &  English  gram- 
matically. .  .  ."  ^^  The  succeeding  decade  shows  25  academies  and 
schools  definitely  mentioning  the  subject.  In  the  Salisbury  Academy 
Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Harris  was  examined  "  on  the  whole  of  English 
Grammar,  parsing,  correcting  false  syntax,  rules  of  punctuation,  per- 
spicuity, etc.  .  .  .  and  she  exhibited  several  specimens  of  Composi- 
tion."^® In  1819  John  Haasam  came  to  Raleigh  "  as  a  traveling  teacher 
of  English  Grammar."  His  announcement  begins :  "  The  Acquisition 
of  English  Grammar  Rendered  pleasing,  expeditious  and  perma- 
nent." ^*  The  decade  of  1821-1830  shows  39  definite  announcements 
of  grammar ;  that  of  1831-1840  shows  31  schools  which  give  the  sub- 
ject a  prominent  place.  One  Edward  Fowlkes,  in  1831,  announced  of 
a  certain  school :  "  It  is  an  institution  in  which  the  English  Grammar 
is  taught  upon  a  completely  new  and  successful  plan  in  seven  weeks, 
at  seven  dollars  per  scholar."  ^ 

In  all,  118  schools,  of  about  300  private  institutions  of  which 
Cooft  has   reprinted   documents,  were  definitely  teaching  English 

"  Ibid.,  60.     Raleigh  Reg.,  Aug.  19.  1800. 

Mlbld.,  634.  Raleigh  Reg.,  Oct.  9,  1818.  The  textbooks  mentioned  in  th^e  records 
are  Murray's  Grammar  and  Murray's  Exercises.  Among  the  books  advertised  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  period  before  1810  appear  also  Webster's,  Ashe's,  Dilworth's,  Priestley's, 
l/owth's,  Aker's.  Harrison's  **  Exercises  in  Bad  English,"  Murray's  *•  Exercises,**  Mur- 
ray's **  Introduction,"  Fisher's.  Ibid.,  769,  73,  74,  75,  77,  80,  86.  After  1810  there  appear 
In  addition  Alexander's,  Garretson's  **  Exercises  in  Bad  English,"  Greenleaf's,  Ingcrsol's, 
Comley's,  Brown's,  Boardman's.  Ibid.,  789.  95.  In  1838  Turner  and  Hughes,  of  Raleigh, 
advertised  "  200  Smith's  Practical  Productive  Grammar,  700  Murray*s  EIngllsh  Grammar 
well  bound  in  leather  and  offered  at  a  reduced  price."  Ibid.,  708,  Raleigh  Reg.,  Mar. 
12,   1838. 

School  officials  were  eager  to  secure  good  English  teachers.  Such  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register  between  1800-1810;  also  qualified  "to  teach  English 
Grammar.*'  Ibid.,  800-4.  From  1811-1820  there  are  cited  seven  similar  advertisements. 
Thirty  of  the  40  advertisements  and  announcements  cited  between  1821  and  1840  conoern 
teachers  for  English  schools.     Ibid.,  813-820. 

» Ibid.,  2.     Raleigh  Reg.,  May  9,  1803. 

» Ibid.,  19.     Raleigh  Reg..  Dec.  9,  1803. 

>'  Ibid..  175.     HaUfax  Jour.,  Jan.  12,  1807. 

»■  Ibid.,  363.     Western  Carolinian,  Dec.   19,  1820. 

»Ibid..  521.     Raleigh  Reg.,  Aug.  27,  1819, 

•Ibid..  558;  The  Star.  June  30,  1831. 
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grammar  before  1840.  No  direct  evidence  appears  with  respect  to 
instruction  in  English  grammar  in  the  172  other  schools,  and  we  can 
not  therefore  assert  positively  that  instruction  in  this  branch  was 
given  in  any  one  of  them.  Yet  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  these 
schools  gave  such  instruction,  because  many  of  them  do  not  announce 
their  curricula,  and  almost  without  exception  those  schools  which 
do  include  grammar  in  the  documents  studied.  However,  among  the 
schools  not  listed  very  many  announced  "  the  English  School,"  "  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  English  Schools,"  "  the  lower  and  higher 
branches  of  English,"  "  all  branches  of  English,"  "  the  ordinary 
branches  of  English,"  or  used  similar  phrases.  We  may  conclude  that 
the  private  schools  of  North  Carolina  were  very  generally  laying 
stress  upon  grammar  before  1840. 

4.  THE  STATUS  OF  GRAMMAR,  1850  TO  1870. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  enormous  number  of  grammars  were 
sold  every  year  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  were 
used  mostly  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  of  the  larger  and 
more  prosperous  towns,  and  at  best  only  in  a  perfunctory  way  in  the 
schools  of  smaller  communities. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  body  of  data  concerning  the  status  of  the  common  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  bear  out  this  conclusion  for  that  State.  In  1854 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  instruction  in  grammar  **  and 
obliged  each  county  superintendent  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  conimon  schools.*'  In  the  following  year  all  but  a 
few  counties  complied. 

Examination  of  these  reports  shows  that  there  is  almost  universal 
evidence  of  scarcity  of  good  teachers ;  that  many  who  applied  to  take 
the  examinations  were  rejected ;  that  many  times  teachers  who  were 
deficient  in  grammar  and  geography  had  to  be  accepted.  Out  of  50 
counties  28  county  superintendents  comment  on  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing competent  teachers  of  any  subjects,  39  upon  the  incompetency  of 
teachers  applying  for  examination  in  grammar.  For  example,  in 
Bucks  County  270  teachers  were  examined ;  certificates  were  granted 
to  20  who  were  deficient  in  English  grammar  on  their  promise  "  that 
they  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  subject  during  the 
year."  **    In  Bradford  County  "  out  of  500  teachers  examined  .  .  . 

*^ "  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  each  county  auperlntendent  to  see  that  in  every  district  there 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  aritii- 
metlc.  .  .  ."     Laws  Com.  Pa.,  1864,  026. 

•Ibid.,  627. 

■Pa.  Com.  Soh.  Bapt.,  1864,  36. 
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one-fourth  fell  below  the  standard  required  by  law."**  Center 
County  was  compelled  to  issue  many  certificates  from  which  English 
grammar  and  geography  were  stricken  out.**  Especially  suggestive 
is  the  statement  from  Clearfield  County : 

I  find  many  who  can  go  through  the  grammar  and  repeat  every  rule  and 
conjugate  every  verb  correctly  and  can  not  analyze  and  parse  the  most  simple 
sentence;" 

The  foregoing  are  foirly  typical  replies. 

The  superintendent  of  Adams  County  found  that  general  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  school  law  lay  in  the  requirement  that  English  gram- 
mar and  geography  should  be  taught.  He  affirmed  that  "  none  of  the 
parents  wish  their  children  to  study  English  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy."^^ He  allayed  the  opposition  by  explaining  that  the  law 
required  grammar  in  every  county  but  not  in  every  school.  This  is 
typical  of  many  references  to  hostility  toward  the  subject;  very  few 
counties  report  favorable  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  that  in  the 
academies  and  larger  schools.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  inference 
that  English  grammar  as  such  had  little  place  in  the  large  majority 
of  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  sure,  the  law  was  new. 
The  relative  emphasis  upon  grammar  and  other  higher  branches  in 
New  York  at  this  period  indicates  the  effects  of  25  years  of  legal 
requirement  of  the  branches  in  the  latter  State  as  compared  with  the 
absence  of  such  requirement  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  the  report 
of  Indiana  County  states  what  seems  to  have  been  near  the  general 
truth : 

A  rough  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  is  deemed  aU 
sufficient,  whilst  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  is  most  heartily 
repudiated* 

In  short,  the  Pennsylvania  reports  show  that  the  schools  were  by 
no  means  fitted  to  give  good  instruction  in  grammar.  Thirty-nine 
counties  report  grossly  inadequate  instruction;  29  say  they  have  to 
accept  whoever  applies ;  20  complain  of  hopeless  variety  of  textbooks 
and  incompetent  grading;  18  speak  of  decided  opposition  to  gram- 
mar ;  14  say  that  local  inspectors,  being  unpaid,  are  unsatisfactory ;  11 
mention  wretched  buildings;  only  3  reports  are  really  commenda- 
tory, although  many  are  optimistic  concerning  the  ultimate  effect  of 
State  aid,  certification  of  teachers,  and  other  new  features  of  the  law. 

»*Ibld.,  19. 

»Ibld..  38. 

"Ibid.,  47. 

"Ibid.,  4. 

>*  Ibid.,  15.  The  Baperlntendent  of  Bucks  County,  In  one  school,  saw  9  claRses  recite  In 
tbe  following  order :  One  scholar  in  Swain's  Reader ;  12  in  Frost's  History ;  1  in  Emer- 
son's First  Class  Reader:  1  in  Comley's  Reader;  1  In  Emerson's  Third  Class  Reader;  2 
in  Emerson's  Rhetorical  Reader ;  1  in  Comley's  Spelling  Book ;  2  in  The  Primer ;  2  in  The 
A  B  C's.    The  same  program  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon.    Ibid.,  28. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

The  status  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  decade  1850  to  1860  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  three  representative 
years— 1850,  1854,  and  1860.  The  total  number  of  references  in  these 
reports  concerning  the  curriculum  include  statements  from  12  of  the 
21  counties  and  from  19  different  townships  which  specifically  men- 
tion grammar.  In  1850  Bergen  County  reports  "  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic  taught  orally  to  young  pupils"  in  Hackensack  Town- 
ship ;  ^^  of  154  boys  and  152  girls  in  Northampton  Township,  Burling- 
ton County,  66  were  studying  grammar,^^  and  of  150  pupils,  50  were 
studying  grammar  in  Southampton  Township.^^  The  superintendent 
of  Hunterdon  County  reports  that  a  few  pupils  only  study  grammar.'* 
An  interesting  sidelight,  indicating  that  in  certain  quarters  the  sub- 
ject was  regarded  as  the  capstone  of  the  common-school  curriculum,  is 
found  in  the  following  statement  «f  the. superintendent  of  Wood- 
bridge  Township,  Middlesex  County :  "  There  are  taught  all  the  sub- 
jects usually  taught  in  the  schools,  from  the  alphabet  to  English 
grammar,"  ^^  Of  reports  from  175  townships,  in  1851,  only  five  cited 
above  speak  of  grammar.  However,  the  subject  is  mentioned  by  every 
officer  who  mentions  the  curriculum  at  all. 

The  following  table  giving  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  subjects 
in  seven  districts  of  Wall  Township,  Monmouth  County,  is  enlighten- 
ing as  showing  the  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  studying  gram- 
mar, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  higher 
branches  in  the  common  schools.'* 


District. 


Total. 


Number  of  puoils . 
Averaec  attenaano 
Alphaoet.. 


Spelling. 

Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Beyond  division. 

Geography 

Qr&mmar 

Defining  words... 
Philosophy 


68 
40 
6 
60 
60 
40 
30 
20  • 


Si 
174 
S7 
181 

ui 
m 
as 

7 
1 


In  1860,  205  townships  in  21  counties  show  meager  evidence  as  to 
grammar  being  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  only  eight  townships  refer- 
ring definitely  to  it.  Roswell  Smith's  grammars  predominate,  and 
there  is  constant  indication  that  the  subject  is  taught  as  a  higher 


»Rept.  state  Supt.,  1851.  32. 
"Ibid..   41. 
"Ibid..   45. 


"Ibid..  63. 
"Ibid..  85. 
••Ibid.,  1854,   127. 
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branch,  only  very  few  pupils  pursuing  it.  The  conclusion  which  must 
be  reached  is  that  grammar  was  but  indifferently  taught  in  New  Jer- 
sey, only  in  the  better  common  schools,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
pupils  studying  it.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  status  of  the 
subject  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  same  period. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  showing  of  New  York  for  the  decade  in  question  is  more  favor- 
able. The  State  was  evidently  far  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.*" 

In  comparing  with  the  adjoining  States  it  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  the  academies  of  New  York  are  higher  schools  than  the  common 
schools  considered  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  DatA  concern- 
ing the  status  of  grammar  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  are 
not  available  after  1839;  but  even  as  early  as  1826-1839  the  showing 
for  grammar  in  common  schools  in  New  York  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  two  other  States  named  even  for  20  years  later." 

Eegents'  reports  of  New  York,  covering  the  condition  of  grammar 
for  the  period,  1865  to  1874,  in  the  academies,  show  the  complete 
passing  of  the  grammars  of  the  old  guard  (with  the  exception  of 
Goold  Brown's,  Murray's,  Kirkham's,  Smithes,  and  Webster's).  The 
newer  grammars  of  the  middle  of  the  century  have  taken  their  place,, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  ^'' 


1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

BrowiL,. 

72 
3 
24 
56 
17 
13 
25 
13 

66 

3 
20 
66 
13 

9 
26 
26 

76 
1 
26 
68 
14 
7 
29 
30 

61 

62 

68 

62 

64 

61 

Bnlllm 

30 
63 
10 
13 
26 
28 

30 
45 
10 
12 
17 
28 

36 
34 
6 
12 
20 
32 

30 

36 

7 

17 

35 
34 
6 
21 
16 
31 
6 
6 

36 

CUrk 

34 

Weld.:....::.::.::.: 

6 

OnwM.   

25 

Onackfoiboff ...        

11 

JSii.: 

50 

SwinUm 

12 

Scattering 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

4 

7 

7 

"The  followinsr  table  continues  the  table  on  page  83  through  the  years  1850  to  1856, 

ln/«1nafvo 
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The  new  grammars  of  Quackenbos  and  Kerl  have  attained  promi- 
nence, and  Swinton's  "  Language  Lessons,"  of  1873,  which  was  to 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  is  seen  just  entering  the 
academies.  The  fact  is  significant  that  the  total  number  of  grammars 
reported  is  considerably  diminished,  even  though  the  number  of 
academies  is  increased.  This  means  that  the  place  of  the  subject  in 
the  curriculum  has  become  more  stable. 

Some  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  status  of  grammar  in  the  acad- 
emies during  this  period  by  reports  of  regents'  examinations.  The 
percentage  of  those  passing  in  grammar  is  noticeably  lower  than  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling,  the  three  other  subjects  used.** 


OHIO. 


In  Ohio,  1852,  the  26  townships  of  Licking  County  taught  English 
grammar.'®  That  the  instruction  was  largely  perfunctory  in  some  of 
the  rural  couiities,  at  least,  is  evidenced  by  the  superintendent  of  Pike 
County,  who  reported : 

That  our  children  should  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  occasionally,  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  to  the  highly  favoured,  may  be  added,  by  way  of  luxury,  a 
little  sprinlcling  of  Geography  and  Grammar,  answers  almost  universal  custom.* 

That  this  man  somewhat  underestimated  the  universal  custom  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  State  commissioner  for  the  year  1856, 
summarizing  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  branches. 
The  total  number  of  "  unmarried  "  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21)  in 
the  State  was  799,666;  of  these,  661,315  were  enrolled  in  the  schools; 
the  average  attendance  was  322,643.**  The  distribution  of  these  by 
subjects  is  as  follows :  *' 

1858.  1857. 

Penmanship -.! 249,  002  271, 440 

Mental  arithmetic 82,  640  112.  744 

Written  arithmetic. 166, 665  187,  290 

Geo^aphy „. 90,  784  108,  270 

English   grammar. ^ 63. 414  75, 353 

Composition 15.  201  21. 916 

History - 5,  824  6.  759 

Algebra 5.  790  7. 644 


"  Percentage  of  students  pasting  in  grammar  in  New 

York  academies,  1866  to  1879. 

18M 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Niimbflr  examined 

12,939 

5,306 

4.1 

12,266 

5.354 

i65 

11,780 
4,861 
30.97 

11,822 
3'251 
3^71 

12,286 
3,276 
26.66 

13,063 
4,161 
31.85 

15,442 

Number  passed 

6,  lis 

Per  cent  nassed 

8^61 

Ann.  Rept.  Regt.  Univ.  N.  Y.,  89, 472. 
» Rept.  Sec.  State,  Com.  Sch.,  1862,  40.  «  Rept.  of  Sch.  Comm.,  1857,  86. 

«•  Ibid..  51.  <■  Ibid,,  89. 
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1856.  1857. 

Rhetoric ^ ^ -.  4(H  929 

Latin 675  1,319 

Greek 113  159 

German 908  1,320 

French 180  250 

Zoology.^ 675  688 

This  table,  indicating  that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  pupils 
were  studying  grammar,  seems  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  sub- 
ject was  almost  universal,  including  quite  as  large  a  percentage  of 
pupils  as  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  This  conclusion  must  be 
qualified  by  two  facts:  First,  undeveloped  counties,  like  Pike*'  and 
Gallia,**  report  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  "  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire  " ;  second,  there 
is  frequent  complaint  that  teachers  are  incompetent,  especially  in 
grammar  and  geography.  In  1858  the  State  commissioner  said :  "As 
the  chief  of  all  causes  of  poor  schools,  foor  teachern  stands  out.  That 
one-half,  or  one-tenth  (^^),  even  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in 
Ohio  are  in  all  respects  what  their  profession  demands  no  one  can 
justly  claim."  ** 

The  status  of  English  branches  in  academies  of  Ohio  in  this  decade 
(1850-1860)  may  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  typical  academies  made  to 
State  officials  :*• 


Academy. 

Ancient 

lan- 
guages. 

Modem 

Un- 
guages. 

Higher 
Enpllsh 
branches. 

HePVCsCounty 

20 
75 
22 
12 
65 

150 

Western  Reserve 

8 

100 

Pomeroy 

27 

Oallipous 

20 
37 

40 

K-lnfpwll?^     

142 

NEW  HAMPSmRE 

The  status  of  grammar  in  New  Hampshire,  schools  in  1850-1852  is 
indicated  by  the  report  of  the  county  commissioner  of  Rockingham 
County  for  the  year  1851.  The  commissioner  had  been  conducting  a 
campaign  against  the  multiplicity  of  schoolbooks  and  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  various  town  committees  to  recommend  uniform 
books  for  the  use  of  all  the  schools  in  their  towns.  He  records,  town 
by  town,  the  grammars  represented.  Thirty  towns  report.  Of  these, 
2  do  not  mention  books  recommended;  only  1  other  does  not 
mention  a  grammar.  Of  the  remaining  24  towns,  preference  is 
shown  in  14  for  W.  H.  Wells's  Grammar;  in  7  towns  for  Roswell 

*»  Ibid..  1852.  49. 

•*lbld..  1858. 

*»Ibld..   1858,  61. 

«B€pt.  State  Com.  Ed.,  1858,  168,  67,  6B,  61.  59. 
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ambiguous,  because  a  number  of  the  cities  are  listed  in  the  above  table 
as  giving  grammar  whose  educational  statutes,  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  do  not  require  it.  Among  them  are  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, which,  according  to  the  statutes,  had  grammar  in  the  high 
school  only  as  an  incidental  study;  yet  these  cities  are  listed  in  the 
table  as  teaching  grammar  in  the  high  school.  This  fact  indicates  the 
only  inference  that  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  table,  namely,  that 
23  of  the  29  cities  prescribe  grammar  in  some  form,  either  (1)  as  a 
regular  subject,  supplementing  a  two  or  three  year  course  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  as  in  New  Haven,  or  (2)  as  a  review  course,  lasting 
one  or  two  terms,  as  in  New  York,  or  (3)  as  incidental  or  supplemen- 
tary work  in  connection  with  composition  or  rhetoric,  as  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 

pupils  "  repeat  orally  and  In  writing,  in  their  own  laniniage,  the  substance  of  each  les- 
son *' ;  in  the  grammar  department  of  three  years  "  they  shall  be  taught  all  the  lessons 
In  Butler's  Large  Grammar  to  syntax.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  words  In 
simple  sentences  not  found  in  the  grammar.'*  This  is  for  the  flrst  year.  In  the  second 
**  the  same  ...  to  prosody ;  to  compare  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  decline  nouns  and 
pronouns  and  to  conjugate  verbs,  in  writing.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  all  the 
parsing  exercises  in  said  lessons  and  to  parse  words  in  sentences  not  found  in  the  gram- 
mar." For  the  third  year  Butler's  grammar  was  prescribed  complete.  The  girls*  high 
school  had  English  grammar  and  composition  throughout  the  flrst  year.  The  boys'  high 
school  seems  to  have  had  no  grammar. 

Philadelphia  had  no  grammar  in  the  four  years  of  the  primary  or  five  years  of  the 
secondary  departments.  In  the  grammar-school  department  of  Ave  years  the  instmctlon 
was  the  most  elaborate  the  writer  has  found.  In  the  flrst  and  second  years  Hart's  *'  Intro- 
duction "  or  Parker's  through  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  including  the  simple  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  the  third  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  introductory  work  completed  and  construction 
of  simple  sentences  within  the  same  limits ;  in  the  fourth  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  English 
Grammar  commenced  and  continued  to  the  rules  of  syntax ;  parsing  and  construction  of 
sentences  and  correction  of  false  syntax ;  in  the  flfth  year  Hall's  or  Parker's  completed 
and  reviewed.  Directions  for  teachers  are :  *  The  disputed  points  or  matters  far  above 
the  pupils'  capacity  should  never  be  dwelt  upon.  The  teacher's  object  must  be  rather  to 
Impart  such  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  language  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
speak  and  write  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  correctness.'* 

•r  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  1870,  M3. 
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Chapter  V. 

TRADITIONAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN  GRAMMAR 
TRANSFERRED  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  seems  that  English  grammar  was 
intended  to  perform  for  the  mother  tongue  the  same  functions  Latin 
granwnar  performed  for  that  language.  The  aim  of  grammar 
schools — ^to  make  finished  writers  and  speakers  of  Latin — was  paral- 
leled by  the  aim  of  English  schools  in  America,  patterned  after 
Franklin's  Academy — to  make  finished  writers  and  speakers  of  the 
vernacular.  In  each  the  grammatical  study  of  the  languages  was  fun- 
damental. As  the  requirements  of  practical  life  in  America  seemed 
to  demand  less  Latin  and  more  English,  and  as  the  English  schools 
more  and  more  took  on  the  dignity  formerly  held  by  the  Latin  schools, 
English  grammar  advanced  correspondingly  to  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum.  This  identity  of  function  is  powerfully 
supported  by  the  striking  similarity  in  content  and  in  methods  of 
study  as  expounded  by  textbook  makers. 

The  present  and  the  succeeding  chapter  trace  the  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  have  marked  the  successive  stages  of  English 
grammar  in  American  schools  between  1750  and  1850.*'  Roughly, 
this  aspect  of  the  study  may  be  outlined  in  two  grand  divisions,  each 
consisting  of  three  subdivisions  of  approximately  25  years : 
L  Grammar  as  an  art. 

(a)  Latin  period,  1750  to  1784. 

(6)  Eote  period,  1784  to  1823. 

(c)  Parsing  period,  1823  to  1847. 
II.  Grammar  as  a  science.  , 

(a)  Analysis  period,  1848  to  1873. 

(6)  Rhetorical  period,  1873  to  1891. 

(c)  Incidental  study  period,  1891  to  1920. 
The  two  main  divisions  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  conception 
of  grammar  held  by  the  leading  grammarians.**    About  1850  the  idea 

"A  later  study  will  carry  the  investigation  down  to  1920. 

"  The  term  "  leading  grammarians  "  is  perhaps  misleading.  The  connotation  intended 
!■  to  designate  authors  leading  in  Influence  upon  school  practices.  In  this  nense  Murray 
Is  the  leading  grammarian  in  this  country  up  to  1850.  The  date  of  his  textbook  (1795) 
Is  not  selected  as  a  dividing  point  in  the  outline,  because  the  date  of  Webster's  Grammar 
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that  grammar  is  an  art  was  changed  to  the  idea  that  grammar  is  a 
science.  To  the  various  subdivisions  names  have  been  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  method  predominating  during  the  period  involved. 
The  chronological  limits  of  the  periods  have  been  marked  T)y  the 
date  of  an  innovating  textbook  of  widespread  influence  or  by  some 
other  important  or  culminating  event  explained  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion. 

The  year  1848  does  not  mark  a  sharp  breaking  away  from  the 
conception  of  grammar  as  an  art,  for  progress  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing can  not  be  marked  by  exact  dates.  Long  before  any  important 
change  becomes  prevalent  in  all  or  in  almost  all  schools,  far-seeing 
teachers  are  discarding  the  old  and  experimenting  with  the  new. 
For  instance,  before  1848  some  grammarians  had  substituted  the  sen- 
tence for  the  word  as  the  unit  of  instruction;  long  after  1848  many 
textbook  makers  clung  tenaciously  to  the  word  as  the  unit  of  study. 
Grammarians  earlier  than  Greene  (1848)  had  made  their  point  of 
departure  the  analysis  of  sentences;  but  Greene  seems  to  have  come  at 
the  opportune  moment,  when  schoolmen  were  aroused,  when  disgust 
with  old  methods  had  reached  a  crisis.  His  book  became  exceedingly 
popular ;  he  had  many  followers.  The  date  of  his  grammar  marks  the 
chief  turning  point  in  our  discussion  of  methods.  In  a  similar  way 
the  significance  of  the  major  event  which  marks  each  step  in  the  out- 
line will  be  considered  in  detail  through  1850.  The  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  great  changes  in  methods  are  not  instantaneously 
inaugurated ;  they  are  matters  of  slow  and  painful  growth. 

One  further  word  of  explanation.  The  names  given  to  the  six 
periods  are  titles  of  predominating  methods.  A  possible  criticism 
of  this  nomenclature  is  that  parsing,  for  example,  is  as  old  as  gram- 
mar itself  and  will  continue  in  some  form  as  long  as  grammar  is 
studied.  Granted  that  this  is  true.  The  evidence  presented  for  the 
years  1823-1848  seems  to  indicate  that  amid  the  passing  of  the  old 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  methods  parsing  was  the  method  par 
excellence.  The  same  comment  is  pertinent  to  all  the  other  periods 
except  the  first.  The  confusing  element  here  is  that  Latinized  meth- 
ods exerted  a  strong  influence  in  a  great  majority  of  schools  through 
the  entire  nineteenth  century  and  are  with  us  to-day,  though  happily 
in  diminishing  emphasis.  Noah  Webster  was  right  when  he  said 
that  it  requires  the  club  of  Hercules  wielded  by  the  arm  of  a  giant  to 
destroy  the  hydra  of  educational  prejudice. 

(1784)  more  closely  approximates  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  In  influence  upon 
the  schools  Webster  and  Murray  were  very  similar.  Regarded  in  another  sense,  Marray 
was  far  from  a  leading?  f^rammnrlan.  for  he  was  a  confessed  compiler,  frankly  indebted  to 
Lowth,  Priestley,  and  the  British  Krammar.  He  was  a  follower,  not  a  leader.  In  constructive 
grammatical  scholarship,  being  In  this  regard  below  Noah  Webster.  Throughout  thii 
chapter  grammatical  thinkers  have  our  attention  only  in  so  far  as  It  can  be  shown  that 
they  exerted  a  direct  Influence  upon  the  school  practices  of  their  day. 
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The  methods  of  the  early  Latinists  ^*  seem  to  have  cast  their  baneful 
influence  over  the  entire  four  centuries  during  which  the  vernacular 
has  been  building  for  itself  a  suitable  grammatical  study.  At  any 
rate,  the  Latin  and  the  Rote  periods  are  really  one  and  the  same.  The 
writer  has  no  particular  pride  in  maintaining  strict  chronological 
balance  in  his  outline,  except  that  he  thinks  it  helpful  to  divide  tlie 
period  1750  to  1823  into  two  parts.  The  other  five  periods  are  useful 
limitations  both  as  to  time  and  title.  The  following  study  of  the 
interrelations  of  these  periods  may  throw  some  light  upon  what  has 
been  heretofore  a  confused  and  confusing  field. 

1.  GRAMMAR  AS  AN  ART. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  definitions  of  grammar  taken  from 
influential  textbooks^'  indicates  that  grammar  was  considered  an  art 
in  the  texts  which  determined  the  earliest  instruction  in  America. 

Ben  Johnson :  Grammar  is  the  art  of  true  and  weU-speaklng  a  language ;  the 
writing  of  it  is  an  accident*^ 

Lily:  Gramma tica  est  recte  scribendl,  atque  loquendi  ars." 

Wharton :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Writing,  and  Spealcing,  well." 

Brighaand : 

Grammar  do's  all  the  Art  and  Knowledge  teach, 
According  to  the  Use  of  every  Speech, 
How  our  Thoughts  most  Justly  may  express 
In  Words,  together  joined,  In  Sentences,'* 

Greenwood :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Spealcing  rightly.  I  have  left  out  the  Art 
of  Writing,  because  that  is  an  Accident  of  Speech,  and  none  but  the  essential  or 
chief  Things  ouglit  to  be  put  Into  a  definition." 

Dilworth:  Grammar  is  the  Science  of  Letters,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  properly  and  syntaotlcaUy." 

Fisher :  Grammar  is  'the  Art  of  expressing  the  Relation  of  Things  In  in- 
struction, with  due  Accent  In  Speaking,  and  Orthography  in  Writing,  according 
to  the  Custom,  of  those  whose  language  we  learn." 

British:  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Expressing  the  Relations  of  Words  in  Con- 
struction, with  due  Quantity  in  Speaking  and  Orthography  in  Writing.* 

Lowth :  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  rightly  expressing  our  Thoughts  by  Words." 

Priestley :  The  grammar  of  any  tongue  is  a  collection  of  observations  on  the 
structure  of  it,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  It." 

"  '*  Latinists  "  Is  the  term  repeatedly  used  by  Franklin. 

"An  attempt  is  made  here  to  select  for  comparison  books  which  Immediately  preceded 
the  beginnings  of  grammatical  instruction  in  America :  First,  books  upon  which  English 
grammar  was  founded ;  second,  books  which,  printed  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, were  imported  or  reprinted  In  America  and  used  as  textbooks ;  and,  third,  books 
written  by  American  authors  which  were  most  Influential  before  1825.  The  text  selected 
and  the  editions  used  are  named  in  the  bibliography. 

»•  Lily,  op.  cit.,  1.  '•  Dilworth,  op.  clt.,  85. 

*« Johnson,  op.  clt.,   8.  '•Fisher,  op.  clt,  1. 

™  Wharton,  op.  clt.,  1.  *>  British,  op.  cit.,  1. 

"  Brtgbtland,  op.  cit.,  1.  "  Lowth.  op.  clt.,  1. 

"  Greenwood,  op.  dt.,  48.  ■  Priestly,  op.  cit.,  1. 
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Alexander:  Grammar  teaches  the  Art  of  expiessiog  and  communicating  oar 
thoughts  with  verbal  propriety." 

Murray:  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Englisli 
language  with  propriety.** 

Webster:  Grammar  is  the  art  of  communicating  thoughts  by  words  witli 
propriety  and  dispatch." 

Brown :  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  Lan- 
guage correctly." 

Brightland  uses  the  definition  "Art  and  Knowledge,  according  to 
the  Use  of  every  Speech,  how  we  our  Thoughts  express  in  Sentences  " ; 
that  is,  the  idea — knowledge  of  the  use  of  language  in  sentences — 
seems  to  be  prominent.  But  our  feeling  that  the  author  of  Bright- 
land's  textbook  may  have  had  an  inkling  in  1706  of  the  modem  con- 
ception of  grammar  as  a  science  is  quickly  dispelled.  We  find  him 
explaining  in  a  footnote :  "  The  modern  as  well  as  the  old  gram- 
marians have  given  us  various  Definitions  of  this  useful  Art."" 
Greenwood,  who  is  a  close  follower  of  Jonson,  in  his  edition  of  1711, 
calls  writing  an  accident;  but  in  his  third  edition  (1747)  he  changes 
his  definition  to  "  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety."  This  definition  Murray 
copies  exactly. 

Dilworth  uses  the  word  "  science,"  but  he  speaks  of  the  science  of 
letters,  which  he  considers  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  properly. 
Priestley  certainly  states  the  modern  conception  in  his  definition,  but 
his  apparant  insight  is  misleading,  for,  in  spite  of  certain  innovations 
in  method  to  be  considered  later,  he  treats  grammar  as  an  art.  The 
true  nature  of  grammar  had  apparently  not  even  remotely  suggested 
itself  to  Webster  when  in  1784  he  wrote  his  first  grammar.  At  that 
time  his  definition  is:  "Grammar  is  the  Art  of  communicating 
thought."  By  1790  the  light  seems  to  have  dimly  dawned  upon  him, 
for  in  the  preface  to  his  "Rudiments  of  Grammar"  he  affirms: 
"  Rules  are  drawn  from  the  most  general  and  approved  practice,  and 
serve  to  teach  young  students  how  far  their  own  practice  in  speaking 
agrees  with  the  general  practice."*®  In  a  later  grammar  (1831)  he 
goes  still  further.  His  definition  now  is :  "A  system  of  general  prin- 
ciples, derived  from  the  national  distinction  of  words,  deduced  from 
the  customary  forms  of  speech  in  the  nation  using  that  language."  •• 
Here,  certainly,  Webster  has  gone  far  toward  the  modem  conception 
that  grammar  comes  after  a  language  has  been  in  use;  that  it  is  a 
statement  of  principles  of  usage  as  found  in  the  spoken  and  written 
communication  of  the  most  expert.  The  principles  of  this  science  are 
to  be  found  by  minute  analysis  of  wholes  into  parts,  with  consequent 

■  Alexander,  op.  cit.,  3.  ••  Brown,  op.  clt.,  16. 

•*  Murray,  op.  cit.,  7.  "  Brightlnnd,  op.  clt.,  1,  footnote. 

■•  Webster,  op.  clt.,  6.  •"  Webster,   Rudiments,   2. 

"*  Webster,  An  Improved  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Tongue,  3. 
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generalizations  to  establish  general  principles.  But  Webster  at  first 
apparently  had  only  a  mere  glimmer  of  the  truth.  He  treated  gram-^ 
mar  as  an  art  of  building  up  wholes  from  smaller  parts. 

Finally,  Goold  Brown,  whom  we  shall  see  even  as  late  as  1851  the 
last  prominent  fighter  of  the  old  guard,  still  championed  the  concep- 
tion of  grammar  as  an  art  when  nearly  everyone  else  had  abandoned 
it.  He  said  in  1823 :  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  language  correctly."  This  was  the  common  conception  held  by 
grammarians  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  force  which  fastened  this  conception  so  firmly  is  undoubtedly 
the  force  of  tradition.  Even  the  word  grammar  is  from  the  Greek 
gramma^  a  letter.  These  characters  are  the  elements  of  written  lan- 
guage, as  articulate  sounds  are  the  elements  of  spoken  language. 
Hence,  from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word,  one  seems  bound  to 
start  with  the  simplest  elements  and  build  up  the  more  complex  forms. 
The  natural  and  easy  way  to  learn  had  always  seemed  to  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  element  to  the  complex  structure.  Letters,  syllables, 
words,  sentences — this  makes  a  seemingly  more  logical  sequence  than 
the  reverse  process.  The  child  says  "  water  "  if  he  is  thirsty.  To-day 
it  is  recognized  that  he  means  a  sentence — ^'^  I  want  water."  Conse- 
quently the  process  of  learning  in  both  reading  and  writing  (composi- 
tion) to-day  proceeds  from  the  whole  to  the  part.  But  to  attain  this 
new  conception  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  and  painful  growth.  In  it 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  grammar,  the  science  of  sentences,  is  a 
matter  of  late  study,  if,  indeed,  it  need  ever  be  taught  to  children 
trained  by  imitation  to  speak  and  write  accurately. 

The  truth  is  that  the  term  grammar-^the  art  of  letters — is  a  mis- 
nomer, considering  our  modern  conception  of  the  subject.  However, 
our  intent  here  is  merely  to  state  the  apparent  cause  of  the  earlier 
misconception. 

2.  METHODS  USED  IN  STUDYING  LILY,  AND  LATIN  GRAMMAR  IN 
GENERAL,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  methods  of  study  pursued  in  Latin 
grammars  were  carried  over  into  the  study  of  English.  In  '^The 
Epistle  to  the  Eeader,"  in  all  editions  of  Lily,  we  find  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  classroom  procedure. 

First,  Colet  urges  that  progress  be  very  slow ;  •*  also  that  there  be 
liberal  oral  rehearsing  of  all  parts  until  they  be  perfectly  mastered 
mechanically.*^    Perfect  **  without  book  "  is  an  expression  one  meets 

**  '*  The  first  and  ctalefest  point  is,  that  the  diligent  master  make  not  the  schollar  haste 
too  much/*     Lily,  Epistle.  2. 

**Make  him  to  rehearse  so,  that  until  he  hath  perfectly  that,  which  is  behinde,  he 
suffer  him  not  to  go  forwarde ;  .  .  .  the  best  and  chiefest  point  ...  is,  that  the  schollar 
have  in  minde  so  perfectly  that,  that  he  hath  learned,  and  understood  it  so.  that  not  only 
it  be  not  a  stoppe  for  him.  but  also  a  light  and  heipe  unto  the  residue  that  foUoweth.** 
Ibid. 
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again  and  again  in  pedagogical  discussions  of  the  time.**  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  numerous  repetitions,  frequent  rehearsals,  and 
periodical  examinations  by  the  teacher.®' 

In  this  laborious  fashion  the  pupil  is  to  make  himself  master  of 
every  declension  of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs.  He  is  to  be  able 
to  decline  and  conjugate  forward  and  backward.®*  Until  this  is  done 
the  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  forward. 

From  this  mastery  of  paradigms  the  pupil  is  to  pass  to  an  equally 
difficult  study  of  the  "  Concordes."  These  are  to  be  learned  with 
'^plaine  and  sundrie  examples,  and  continuall  rehearsall  of  things 
learned,  and  especially  the  daily  declining  of  the  verb,  and  turning  it 
into  all  fashions."  ®'  Schoolmasters  are  advised  that  subsequent  les- 
sons will  be  easy  if  "  the  foregrounds  be  well  and  thoroughly  beaten 
in."  ••  Probably  no  pun  was  intended,  but  the  phrase  perhaps  gave 
church  authority  for  a  common  method  of  persuading  reluctant  pupils 
to  their  tasks. 

After  these  studies  of  the  concords  the  pupil  is  to  "  learn  some  petty 
book  containing  .  .  .  good  plain  lessons  of  honesty  and  godliness."  •^ 
Then  is  to  follow  the  translation  of  English  sentences  from  the  book 
into  Latin  and  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  syntax  which  govern  the 
ccmstruction.  The  Latin  sentences  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  words  of 
the  book.®'  This  sets  another  premium  upon  slavish  memorizing.  In 
all  this  the  pupil  is  never  to  be  idle,  but  "  alwaies  occupied  in  a  con- 
tinual rehearsing,  and  looking  back  again  to  those  things  they  had 
learned."  ••  Constant  reviewing  is  the  unbroken  order  of  the  day. 
Every  process  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  rules.^®® 

*■  "  That  they  have  dally  some  spcclall  exercise  of  the  memory,  by  repeating  somewhat 
without  booke ;  as  a  part  In  their  rules  the  foure  first  dales  of  the  weoke  ...  all  the  rules 
of  the  weeke  on  the  Saturday/*  Brlnsley,  Ludus  Literaris,  51. 

*■  In  East  Retford  the  first  part  of  the  morning  in  the  first  four  days  of  the  school  week 
was  deToted  to  saying  over  *'  one  of  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech  like  as  the  manner  and 
fashion  of  all  grammar  Schools,  and  upon  Friday  Sum  es  tul,  with  his  compounds,  as 
shall  seem  to  the  School-master  convenient."     Carlisle,  op.  cit.,  II,  282,  Statutes,  1552. 

"This  Is  all  that  I  have  used :  To  let  them  reade  it  (The  Accedence)  over  every  one  by 
himselfe  by  lessons'.  .  .  .  Thus  I  make  them  reade  over  their  Accidence  .  .  .  before  they 
do  get  it  without  booke.  Secondly,  for  getting  it  without  booke,  I  cause  them  ...  to  say 
it  as  oft  as  they  can."     Brlnsley,  op.  clt.,  53. 

** "  Wherein  it  is  profitable,  not  only  that  he  can  orderly  decline  his  noune,  and  hla 
verbe.  but  everyway,  forward,  backward,  by  cases,  by  persons :  that  neither  case  of  noune, 
nor  person  of  vcrbe  can  be  required,  that  hee  cannot  without  stoppe  or  studie  tell.  And 
unto  this  time  I  count  not  the  schollar  perfect  nor  readie  to  go  any  further.  .  .  •"  Lily, 
op.  cit..  8. 

••  Ibid. 

••Ibid..  8. 

••^bid..  4. 

"■"Therefore  (from  the  book)  take  some  little  sentence,  as  It  lleth.  and  leame  to  make 
the  same  out  of  English  into  Latine,  not  seeing  the  booke,  or  construing  it  there  upon 
.  .  .  which  sentence  well  made,  and  as  nigh  as  may  be  with  the  wordes  of  the  booke.** 
Lily,  op.  clt.,  3. 

"Ibid.,  4. 

>"*  "  If  the  malster  give  him  an  English  booke  and  cause  him  ordinarily  to  turne  It  every 
day  some  part  into  Latine.    This  exercise  cannot  be  done  without  his  rules.'*    Ibid.,  4. 
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The  final  step  is  teaching  pupils  to  speak  Latin.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  drill  until "  a  man  is  clean  past  the  use  of  this  gram- 
mar booke,'*  until  he  is  as  "  readie  as  his  booke."  Then  he  is  perfected 
"  in  the  tongue  handsomely.**  * 

In  order  to  determine  more  certainly  what  the  classroom  practices 
of  the  early  Latin  study  were,  we  may  supplement  the  summary  of 
suggestions  of  Colet,  in  Lily,  with  tlie  advice  of  the-  schoolmaster, 
Brinsley.  His  book  was  written  in  1612,  when  Lily  was  most  popular 
in  the  grammar  schools.  It  may  be  taken  as  reliable  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  his  day,  perhaps  in  the  most  advanced  practice.  In  "  The 
Grammar  School "  Brinsley  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  topic  "  How  to 
make  children  perfect  in  the  Accidence."  The  following  chapters  dis- 
cuss the  other  parts  of  instruction  in  Latin.  Brinsley's  exposition 
appears  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  Colet's,  given  above.  He  has  his 
pupils  (1)  read  over  their  lessons  many  times;  (2)  learn  every  rule, 
with  title,  '^  without  booke  " ;  (3)  recite,  one  by  one;  (4)  get  accidence 
without  book;  (5)  repeat  the  beginnings  of  rules  in  a  connected  title, 
"  without  booke  "  (he  insists  that  the  principal  duty  is  to  get  rules 
without  book) ;  (6)  go  through  weekly  repetitions  to  prevent  forget- 
ting; (7)  learn  very  little  at  a  time  (the  pupil  is  to  be  letter-perfect  in 
each  part  before  proceeding) ;  and  (8)  answer  questions  in  the  book. 

He  has  the  master  (1)  explain  difficult  parts,  construe  and  show 
meanings;  (2)  use  the  question-and-answer  method;  (3)  constantly 
call  for  examples  of  rules — the  examples  given  in  the  book;  (4)  hear 
parts,  making  the  pupil  repeat  his  rule ;  (5)  spend  a  month  in  making 
the  accidence  perfect;  (6)  give  continual  practice  in  parsing;  (7) 
keep  the  rules  in  mind  (by  making  scholars  learn  perfectly,  constant 
repetition,  continual  care  for  parts,  repeating  often  the  summes  of 
rules,  applying  examples) ;  (8)  endeavor  to  make  the  grammar  a  dic- 
tionary in  their  minds;  (9)  apply  a  prescribed  formula  for  constru- 
ing (construe  the  vocative  first,  the  principal  verb  next,  then  the 
adverb,  then  the  case  which  the  verb  governs,  and,  last,  the  substantive 
and  adjective) ;  (10)  hear  them  parse  every  word  as  they  construe, 
accompanying  the  parsing  with  rule  and  example;  (11)  follow  by 
theme  writing  and  verse  making;  and  (12)  give  constant  practice  in 
the  upper  forms  in  speaking  Latin.* 

'An  interestlDg  pedagogical  doctrine,  certainly  sound,  appears  paradoxically  in  the 
midst  of  this  insistence  upon  minute  mastery  of  details.  It  is  a  caution  against  mere  rote 
memorising.  '*This  when  he  can  perfectly  doe.  and  hath  learned  every  point,  not  by  rote 
but  by  reason,  and  is  cunnlnger  in  the  understanding  of  the  thing,  than  in  rehearsing  of 
the  words  .  .  .*'  Lily,  op.  cit.,  3.  Thus  as  early  as  1541,  at  least,  was  uttered  a  protest 
against  what  was  to  be  for  nearly  three  centuriea  the  curse  of  all  grammar  teaching  in 
the  mother  tongue. 

•Brinsley,  op.  cit.,  6^145. 
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In  this  list  the  endeavor  has  been  to  select  20  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  advocated  by  Philoponus,  the  character  in  Brins- 
ley's  dialogue,  who  represents  the  better  type  of  teaching.'  In  some 
cases  the  suggestions  have  been  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Spondeus, 
the  representative  in  the  dialogue  of  the  poorer  teachers  of  his  day. 

To  the  testimony  of  Colet  and  Brinsley  may  be  added  the  practices 
of  Roger  Ascham  in  teaching  Latin  grammar,  as  set  forth  in  "  The 
Schoolmaster,"  1563. 

(A)  Preparatory:  Learn  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and 
the  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  verbs  with  nouns, 
relatives  with  antecedents. 

(B)  Double  translation:  1.  The  master  is  to  construe  the  model 
book  for  the  child  that  he  may  understand. 

2.  Then  the  pupil  is  to  parse  and  construe,  as  the  master  has  done 
for  him,  often  enough  for  the  pupil  to  understand. 

3.  The  lesson  is  to  be  translated  into  English  in  a  paper  book. 

4.  After  an  hour  he  is  to  translate  his  English  back  into  the  Latin 
in  another  paper  book. 

5.  The  master  is  to  examine  these  translations  and  lead  the  pupil 
until  he  is  able  "  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammar  every  Rule  for  every 
example ;  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever  in  the  scholar's  hands,  and 
also  used  of  him  as  a  Dictionary  for  every  present  Use." 

6.  The  master  is  to  compare  the  pupil's  Latin  with  the  original  in 
the  model  book. 

"  With  this  way  of  good  Understanding  the  matter,  plain  constru- 
ing, diligent  parsing,  cheerful  admonishing,  and  heedful  amending 
of  Faults;  never  leaving  behind  just  praise  for  well  doing:  I  would 
have  the  Scholar  brought  up." 

(C)  Analysis:  1.  Give  him  longer  lessons  to  translate.  "Begin 
to  teach  him,  both  in  Nouns  and  Verbs,  what  is  Proprium,  and  what  is 
Translabum  (figurative),  what  Synonym,  what  Diversion,  which  be 
Contraria,  and  which  be  most  notable  Phrases,  in  all  his  Lecture 
(reading)." 

2.  Let  him  write  four  of  these  forenamed  six  diligently  marked 
out  of  every  lesson  in  a  third  paper  book.* 

(D)  Reading:  1.  "I  would  have  him  read  now,  a  good  deal  at 
every  Lecture,  some  book  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  etc." 

2.  "  He  shall  now  use  daily  Translation,  but  only  construe  again 
and  parse.  .  .  .  Yet  let  him  not  omit  in  these  Books  his  former 
Exercise,  in  mastering  diligently  and  writing  orderly." 

"An  admirable  statement  of  the  methods  used  in  the  grammar  schools  in  1818  appears 
in  Carlisle,  "  Endowed  Grammar  School,"  1818.  828-30.  It  begins :  "  When  the  Pupil  has 
committed  to  memory.  The  Accidence,  Propria  quae  marlbus,  etc.  .  .  ."  The  account 
tallies  in  very  many  details  with  the  methods  laid  down  by  Colet  and  Brinsley,  and  indi- 
cates that  Latin  instruction  had  remained  in  scope  and  method  relatively  stable  for  three 
hundred  years. 

*  Ascham,  The  Schoolmaster,  Mayor.  1-9. 
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3.  The  master  is  to  translate  some  easy  Latin  into  good  English, 
the  pupil  to  translate  it  into  Latin  again. 

4.  The  master  is  to  compare  the  pupil's  work  with  the  original. 
(E)  Third  kind  of  translation:  1.  The  master  is  to  write  some 

letter  in  English,  as  if  ^rom  the  boy's  father,  or  copy  some  fable. 
2.  The  pupil  is  to  translate  it  into  Latin.' 

3.  LATIN  METHODS  CARRIED  DIRECTLY  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

MEMORIZATION. 

"  The  book  itself  will  make  anyone  a  grammarian."  Thus  spoke 
Goold  Brown  in  his  grammar  of  1823.'  His  statement  fittingly  char- 
terizes  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  writers  ^  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  English  grammar  down  to  1823,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
same  attitude  has  not  entirely  disappeared  to-day.  We  have  just  seen 
a  summary  of  methods  used  in  teaching  Latin  grammar.  We  now 
turn  to  the  task  of  showing  that  they  were  carried  over  directly  into 
English  in  the  spirit  voiced  by  Goold  Brown  as  late  as  1823. 

MASTERING  PARTS  IK  ORDER. 

This  principle  is  worthy  of  mention  first  because  it  underlies  almost 
all  of  the  methods  to  be  considered  later.  We  have  seen  that  Colet,  in 
his  "  Epistle,"  asserts  that  "  the  first  and  chiefest  point  is,  that  the 
diligent  Maister  make  not  the  scholar  haste  too  much  "  and  that  he 
make  him  get  "  perfectly  that  which  is  behind  "  before  "  he  suffer 
him  to  go  forwards."*  Brinsley  supports  this  plan.  The  children 
are  first  to  get  their  letters,  then  to  spell,  then  to  join  syllables 
together,  then  to  go  through  the  A  B  C's  and  primer,  etc."    To  be  sure, 

*  Ibid.,  92. 

•Brown,  op.  clt,  preface,  VII. 

*  The  efforts  of  the  past  century  to  break  away  from  the  Latin  methods  are  reserved  for 
the  following  chapter.  In  the  preceding  section  were  shown  various  supplementary 
devices,  parallel  reading,  dictation,  copy  books,  writing  exercises,  oral  work,  dating  back 
to  Brinsley,  Ascham,  Hoolc.  and  Colet.  In  both  the  Latin  instruction  and  the  first 
vernacular  instruction  these  devices  were  strictly  subordinated  to  the  great  triumvirate  of 
methods — memorization,  parsing,  and  false  syntax.  They  remained  strictly  subordinate 
and  incidental  until  about  1850.  But  during  the  century  preceding  3^850  the  use  xit 
"  petty  books  "  gradually  evolved  into  the  study  of  English  literature ;  dictation,  the  use 
of  copy  books,  and  writing  exercises  by  a  similar  process  of  evolution  became  composition 
as  we  now  know  it,  and  the  simple  oral  exercises  of  the  earlier  day  became  oral  composi- 
tion of  the  present.  The  practice  of  orations  and  disputations  in  Latin,  common  in  both  | 
grammar  schools  and  colleges  before  English  entered  the  curriculum,  was  very  influential  I 
in  bringing  these  exercises  into  English  schools.  ■ 

The  process  of  evolution  was  but  partially  completed  by  1850,  because  literature,  com- 
position, and  oral  work  were  all  subordinate  to  grammar.  Beginning  about  1850  evolu- 
tion has  made  these  branches  of  the  vernacular  more  robust.  The  best  school  practice  of 
to-day  makes  grammatical  study  strictly  subordinate  to  them.  The  point  is  that  since 
1860  this  complete  reversal  between  grammar,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vernacular  branches, 
on  the  other,  has  taken  place. 

This  statement,  anticipating  discussion  not  covered  by  this  thesis,  has  been  made  here 
in  order  to  place  the  extremely  Latinized  methods  of  the  Latin  and  rote  periods  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  best  methods  of  to-day. 

•LUy,  op.  cit..  2. 

•Brinsley,  op.  cit..  15  et  seq. 
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he  is  in  this  instance  speaking  of  learning  to  read ;  but  it  makes  the 
inference  all  the  more  inevitable.  In  all  studies  the  method  was 
from  the  part  to  the  whole,  each  part  to  be  mastered  perfectly  in 
order.  The  pupil  reads  over  and  over  the  small  part  of  the  text 
assigned,  forward  and  backward,  until  mechanically  perfect.^* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Brightland  and  Green- 
wood (1706  and  1712)  urge  for  English  grammar  exactly  the  same 
procedure.^^  The  former  describes  his  method.  "We  begin  with 
what  is  first  to  be  learnt,  that  what  follows  may  be  understood ;  and 
proceed  thus  step  by  step,  till  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  difficult, 
and  which  depends  on  all  that  goes  before  it"  ^^ 

Greenwood  also  indicates  the  mastery  of  part  by  part : 

And  every  Body  must  readily  grant  that  the  Way  to  come  to  a  true  and  clear 
Knowledge  of  any  Art,  is  to  explain  Things  unknown,  hy  Things  that  are 
known." 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  also,  the  author  of  the  British  Gram- 
mar explains  the  steps  of  a  recitation: 

Spell  every  word  of  the  lesson,  by  syllables;  give  the  signification  of  each 
word;  state  the  part  of  speech,  with  reasons,  etc."  After  the  Scholars  know 
their  Letters  ground  thedi  well  in  their  Monosyllables  with  the  soft  and  hard 
Sounds  of  C  and  G.    This  they  will  soon  learn  from  Word  of  Mouth,  by  frequent 

Repetition.  .  .  ." 

ft 

Sewell,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  assigns  "  small  portions  to 
be  got  by  heart,"  ^"  and  Brown,  1823,  still  continues  the  practice.  "  In 
etymology  and  syntax,  he  should  be  alternately  exercised  in  learning 
small  portions  of  his  book  and  then  applying  them  in  parsing,  till  the 
whole  is  rendered  familiar."  ^^ 

The  evidence  thus  presented  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  textbook 
matter  of  all  grammars.  So  long  as  orthography,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody  were  considered  the  four  divisions  of  grammar,  so  long 
as  it  was  thought  of  as  an  art,  a  whole  to  be  built  up  "  mosaic-like  out 
of  paradigms  and  syntax  rules  ";  ^'  so  long  as  schoolmasters  in  gen- 
eral remained  woefully  ignorant  and  were  competent  only  "  to  hear  " 
recitations,  verbatim,  about  matters  they  little  understood,^'  just  so 
long  this  procedure,  tedious  and  slow,  from  part  to  part,  was  fastened 

»Ib!d.,    19. 

"  This  Is  in  exact  accord  with  the  educational  theory  of  Herbart :  "  In  the  case  of  all 
essential  elementary  Information — knowledge  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geometry — It 
will  be  found  expedient  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  long  before  any  practical 
application  Is  made. '     Herbart,  Outlines.  129 

«  Brightland,  preface,  7th  page  (pages  unnumbered  In  text). 

"  Greenwood,  preface,  2, 

»*  British,  preface,  XIV. 

*»  Fisher,  preface,   IX. 

"  Sewell,  preface,  VI. 

"  Brown,  preface,  VI. 

"  W.  D.  Wldgery,  quoted  by  Watson,  Gram.  Sch.,  285. 

**  See  Resolutions  of  Germantown  School  Committee.  Chap.  II,  p.  28. 
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upon  the  schools.  The  evidence  presented  shows  little  or  no  progress 
from  Lily  (1510)  to  Brown  (1823). 

MEMORIZING  RULES. 

Of  course,  this  fundamental  principle — mastering  each  part  in 
order — could  give  but  one  meaning  for  the  term  mastering;  it  was 
slavish  memorizing,  nothing  more  nor  less. 

Colet  and  Brinsley  insist  that  rules  are  to  be  learned  and  repeatedly 
rehearsed  until  pupils  can  "say, them  without  book."  This,  says 
Brinsley,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at. 

To  teach  scholars  to  say  without  hook  aU  the  usual  necessary  rules;  to 
construe  the  Grammar  rules;  to  give  the  meaning,  use,  and  order  of  the  rules; 
to  shew  the  examples,  and  to  apply  them;  which  being  weU  performed,  will 
make  all  other  learning  easle  and  pleasant* 

He  insists  that  the  master  is  to  have  some  exercise  of  the  memory 
daily  *^  and  that>— 

in  hearing  parts,  aske  them  first  the  chief  e  question  or  questions  of  each  rule  in 
order ;  then  make  them  every  one  say  his  rule  or  rules,  and  in  all  rules  of  con- 
struction, to  answere  you  In  what  words  the  force  of  the  example  lyeth,  both 
govemour  and  governed." 

Moreover,  both  Philoponus  and  Spoudeus  agree  that  this  perfect 
memorizing  is  the  principal  method  of  procedure.  Spondeus :  "  Oh, 
but  this  is  a  matter,  that  is  most  accounted  of  with  us ;  to  have  them 
very  perfect  in  saying  all  their  Grammar  without  booke,  even  every 
rule."  Philoponus:  "To  this  I  answere  you;  that  this  indeede  is 
one  principall  thing."  *^  This  is  to  be  accomplished  as  follows. 
Spoudeus :  "  I  have  onely  used  to  cause  my  Schollers  to  learne  it  with- 
out booke,  and  a  little  to  construe  it  ...  by  oft  saying  Parts."" 

Greenwood,  though  advanced  somewhat,  indicates  also  the  memo- 
rizing method.  He  has  a  device  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  learning 
every  word  of  the  text.  Passages  most  necessary  to  be  learned  at  the 
first  going  over  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  or  star  (*).  "  By  what  is 
to  be  learned,  and  what  passed  by,  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  will 
better  determine."  ^* 

That  the  year  1750  had  shown  little  progress  is  indicated  by  Dil- 
worth,  who,  speaking  of  learning  to  spell,  holds  against  spelling  by 
ear.  "  There  can  be  no  true  Method  of  Spelling  without  Rule."  ** 
The  British  Grammar  advises  that  "  it  will  redound  to  a  Scholar's 
Advantage  to  begin  the  Repetition  of  the  Grammar  as  soon  as  he  can 
read  it."  "    Lowth,  too,  agrees  as  to  learning  grammar. 

••Brinsley,  op.  clt.,  74.  "Ibid.,  70. 

*»  Ibid.,  61.  *  Greenwood,  preface,  5. 

"Ibid.,  69.  "•Dllworth,  preface,  VIII. 

"Ibid.,    86.  "British,  preface,  III. 
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The  principal  design  of  a  Grammar  of  any  Language  is  to  teach  us  to  express 
ourselves  with  propriety  in  that  Language.  The  plain  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
lay  down  rules,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  examples." 

And  Brown,  in  1823,  again  shows  the  close  adherence  to  the  method 
of  centuries  before: 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is,  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever 
afterwards  be  readily  applied.* 

In  1767  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Regular  English  Syntax,"  says: 

Let  them  first  si)ell  this  exercise  (some  good  English  classic)  off  by  giving 
the  rules  of  spelling ;  next  the  various  significations  of  the  word ;  let  them  give 
account  of  the  parts  of  speech  one  by  one,  applying  the  rule  of  syntax,* 

A  commentator  on  the  methods  of  studying  grammar  in  1810  thus 
describes  a  schoolroom  scene : 

We  learned  the  first  six  lines  (Young  Ladies*  Accidence)  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  ten  **  sorts  of  words  '*  and  recited  them  at  least  20  times  to  our 
neighbors;  but,  when  called  to  the  master's  desk  to  recite  them,  our  minds 
became  a  perfect  blank.  We  stood  mute  and  trembling  .  .  .  and  were  con- 
demned to  stand  on  a  box  with  our  face  to  the  wall,  till  we  could  recite  the 
lesson.    Of  course,  we  hated  English  grammar  from  that  day  forward.** 

The  famous  Asa  Eand  comments  on  methods  of  his  boyhood  about 
1790: 

In  the  period  of  my  boyhood  we  had  strange  notions  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. We  did  not  dream  of  anything  practical  or  applicable  to  the  languge  we 
were  using  every  day  till  we  had  "  been  through  "  the  grammar  several  times 
and  parsed  several  months.  Why?  Because  we  were  presented  at  once  with  a 
complete  set  of  definitions  and  rules  which  might  perplex  a  Murray  or  Webster 
without  any  development  of  principles,  any  illustrations  we  could  understand, 
any  application  of  the  words  to  objects  which  they  represent.  We  supposed 
that  the  dogmas  of  our  "  gram  books  "  were  the  inventions  of  learned  men. 
curious  contrivances  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence  through  a  certain  opera- 
tion which  we  called  parsing,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity  than  for 
any  practical  benefit.  The  rule  in  grammar  would  parse  the  word,  ...  as  the 
rule  in  arithmetic  would  "  do  the  sum  "  and  "  give  the  answer."  And  with  such 
exploits  we  were  satisfied.  Great  was  our  admiration  for  the  inventive  power 
of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical  world." 

Also  one  more  witness  as  to  the  practice  of  memory  work,  after  the 
Lancastrian  system  was  in  vogue : 

In  those  days  we  studied  grammar  by  committing  a  portion  of  a  smaU  book 
(Accidence)  to  memory  and  reciting  it  to  the  teacher.  If  he  was  engaged,  the 
lesson  was  recited  to  one  of  the  highest  class.  .  .  .  The  rule  was  that  the  whole 
book  should  be  recited  literally,  three  times,  before  the  pupils  were  aUowed  to 
apply  a  word  of  it  in  parsing  sentences,  and  as  no  explanation  was  ever  made  of 

»  Lowth,  preface,  X. 

»  Brown,   VI. 

•"Quoted  In   Ed.   Rev..   XII,   491. 

"C.  S.  J.   (1850).  74. 

^  See  Am.  Ann.  of  c:d.  and  Ins.  (1833),  162. 
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any  principle  the  pupil  was  as  well  qualified  as  the  teacher  to  hear  the  words 
repeated." 

William  Ward,  a  schoolmaster  of  30  years'  standing,  author  of  "A 
Practical  Grammar,"  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  method  used 
in  his  school  about  1780,  the  public  grammar  school  at  Beverley,  in 
the  county  of  York,  England : 

Our  Way  of  using  the  Book  is  this:  if  a  child  has  not  learned  any  Thing  of 
the  Latin  Declensions  and  Conjugations,  we  make  him  get  the  EngUsh  Forms 
by  heart ;  if  otherwise,  we  make  him  read  the  English  Forms  several  times  over, 
till  he  remembers  them  in  a  good  measure ;  then  we  hear  him  read  the  Descrip- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  speech;  and  after  he  has  done  so,  and  has  some 
notion  of  the  Meaning  of  each,  we  obUge  him  for  some  weeks  to  read  three  or 
four  Sentences  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  in  an  easy  English  Book,  and  to  tell  the 
Part  of  Speech  to  which  each  word  belongs.  When  the  Child  is  pretty  ready 
at  distinguisihing  the  Parts  of  Speech,  we  make  him  get  by  heart  the  ^ules  of 
Concord  In  Verse,  and  teach  him  how  to  apply  them,  by  resolving  the  Sentences 
in  some  English  Book.  When  this  is  done,  we  make  him  write  out  several  of 
the  other  rules,  and  get  them  by  heart,  and  shew  him  how  to  apply  them  like- 
wise, by  parsing,  or  resolving  what  he  reads  by  these  Rules.  And  thus  by 
Degrees,  children  become  Masters  of  all  the  material  Parts  of  the  Book  withont 
much  Difficulty.** 

The  educational  literature  of  America  concerning  this  period  (1750- 
1823)  is  filled  with  evidence  that  memorizing  methods  predominated 
practice.  Wickersham  quotes  a  master  of  1730  who  said :  "  I  find  no 
way  that  goes  beyond  that  of  repeating,  both  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  cyphering."  '*  A  school  boy  of  1765  records  that  "  at 
six  ...  I  learned  the  English  grammar  in  Dilworth  by  heart."  ^'  In 
1780  Principal  Pearson,  of  Phillips  Andover,  testifies  that  "  a  class 
of  thirty  repeats  a  page  and  a  half  of  Latin  Grammar;  then  follows 
the  Accidence  Tribe,  who  repeat  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  ten  pages 
each."  '^  A  Princeton  college  youth  of  1799  wrote  his  brother,  "  com- 
mitted to  memory  verbatim  50  pages  of  English  Grammar."  »*  Before 
the  Revolution  what  little  grammar  was  taught  in  Boston  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  committing  and  reciting  rules.** 

W.  B.  Fowle,  a  prominent  schoolman  of  Boston,  says  of  the  schools 
of  1795:  "Pupils  at  our  school  were  required  to  learn  Bingham's 
Young  Ladies'  Accidence  by  heart  three  times.  .  .  .  We  were  two  or 
three  years  in  grammar."  *^  Murray,  author  of  the  grammar  most 
widely  used,  announced  that  in  later  editions  he  had  been  careful  to 
rephrase  his  definitions  smoothly,  that  they  might  be  memorized  and 

"C.  S.  J.   (1850),  337. 

••  Wnrd,   English  Grammar,  preface.  X. 

**  Wickersham.  op.  clt,  214. 

"C.  S.  J.   (1850),  3. 

*»  Quoted,  Brown,  Mid.  Sch.,  262. 

"Correspondence  quoted  In  full.  Snow,  Col.  Cur.,  116, 

"  Herman  Humphrey,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  127. 

"C.  8.  J.  (1850),  6. 
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retained  more  easily.*^  The  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  Oyster  Bay 
Academy,  New  York,  prescribe  the  memorizing  method  as  follows: 
**(1)  The  Monitor,  to  be  read  daily  as  the  last  lesson;  (2)  Webster's 
Grammar,  to  be  read  or  repeated  from  memory;  (3)  The  Testament 
or  Bible,  to  be  read  .  .  ."  *^ 

The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  slavish  memorization  of 
rules,  centuries  old  in  schoolroom  practice,  had  made  but  little  prog- 
ress from  the  time  of  Lily  to  Goold  Brown.  It  was  carried  with  all  its 
terrors  directly  into  the  study  of  English  grammar.*' 

DEVICES  TO  AID  IN  MEMORIZING. 

As  complete  memorization  was  the  order  of  the  day  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  teachers  endeavoring  to  find  devices  to  aid  the  pupils  in 
this  arduous  task.  So  far  we  have  found  records  of  five  distinct 
devices  tending  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  first  is  constant  repetition.  Colet  insists  on  daily  defining 
rules ;  **  Brinsley  strongly  urges  repetitions.*'  Teachers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  continued  the  practice  of  strengthening  memory  by 
constant  repetition.  The  British  Grammar  urges  masters  to  have 
their  pupils  repeat  the  entire  grammar  in  portions  once  a  month,** 
and  Sewell  especially  requires  of  his  pupils  frequent  repetitions  of 
paradigms.*^ 

The  second  device  is  rhyming.  We  have  already  referred  to  Brins- 
ley's  plan  of  having  pupils  read  the  rules  in  meter.  Rules  of  polite- 
ness in  verse  were  old  in  Latin  and  were  common  in  English;  for 

"Murray.  12. 

«•  FUzpntrlck.  Ed.  Views  and  Inf.  of  D.  Clinton,  22. 

*»An  Interesting  proof  of  memorization  is  found  In  the  copy  of  Alj?er*8  Murray,  used  by 
the  writer,  tbe  stereotyped  edition  of  1825.  The  book  belonged  to  one  George  A.  SeTertni : 
his  signature  is  dated  Roxbury.  December,  1828.  Evidently  bis  teacher  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  Murray's  definition  of  grammar  and  had  dictated  the  following  substitute : 
"  Grammar  teaches  the  arrangement  of  words  according  to  the  Idiom  or  dialect  of  anj 
particular  people,  and  that  excellency  of  pronunciation  which  enables  us  to  speak  and 
write  a  language  agreeable  to  reason  and  correct  usages.'*  This  Is  an  nnusually  good 
definition  for  1828  and  Indicates  that  this  teacher  was  moving  toward  the  modem  concep- 
tion of  the  science.  But  young  Severing  has  written  tbls  definition  out  in  full  four  times 
on  the  fly  leaves  and  the  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book,  evidently  making  sure  that 
he  Is  letter-perfect. 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  telling  of  his  boyhood  school  days  in  RIdgefleld,  Conn.,  abont  1786, 
says :  *'  Tbe  gramn^ar  was  a  clever  book.  .  .  .  Neither  Master  Stebbins  nor  his  scholars 
ever  fathomed  Its  depths.  They  floundered  about  In  It,  as  If  In  a  quagmire,  and  after 
some  time  came  out  of  It  pretty  nearly  as  they  went  In,  though  perhaps  a  little  obfnsticated 
by  the  dim  and  dusty  atmosphere  of  those  labyrinths.*'    Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XIII,  139. 

**LiIy.  preface,  8. 

*■  '*  No  evening  is  to  be  passed  without  some  little  exercise  against  the  morning.** 
Brinsley.  op.  clt..  164.  "  To  Imprint  it  by  repetition  the  next  morning,  together  with  their 
evening  exercises."  Ibid..  152.  A  fuller  explanation  is  given  by  Brinsley  of  Insuring  ease 
In  remembering  rules:  Make  the  scholars  learn  them  perfectly:  give  frequent  repetition; 
Instill  continual  care  for  parts ;  examine  them  dally ;  when  parsing,  turn  every  hard  rule 
to  use ;  in  higher  forms  give  repetition  less  often.  Ibid.,  86.  Brinsley  also  mentions  two 
subdevlces.  He  would  have  the  pupils  mark  their  books,  copying  from  the  teacher's  book, 
to  assist  memory  (Ibid..  141)  and  would  have  them  "read  the  rules  over  In  a  kind  of 
singing  voice  after  the  manner  of  running  of  tbe  verse.**    Ibid.,  73. 

«•  British,  preface,  III.  •'Sewell,   preface.  VIII. 
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example,  in  "  The  Schoole  of  Vertue,"  **  Brinsley,  speaking  of  verse> 
says :  "  To  reade  them  over  in  a  kinde  of  singing  voice  after  the  run- 
ning of  the  verse.  .  .  ."  *•  Only  two  of  the  grammars  here  inten- 
sively studied  adopt  the  method  of  rhyming  for  rules — Brightland's 
and  Ward's.  The  former  asserts  that  he  has  "put  all  the  Rules 
into  as  smooth  and  sonorous  Verse  as  the  Nature  of  the  Subject 
wou'd  bear  ...  to  give  them  the  greater  Light."  He  adds  an  ex- 
planation in  prose  following  the  Jesuit  Alvarus  in  his  Latin  gram- 
mar "  which  is  used  in  all  the  Schools  of  Europe,  except  England.*' 
Brightland  maintains  that  "  verse  is  more  easily  learnt;  that  Rhimes 
help,  one  end  recalling  the  other."  These  lessen  the  burden  to  mem- 
ory.*^ In  Ward's  Grammar  rules  are  put  in  verses  that  rhyme,  with  a 
repetition  in  prose  of  what  each  rule  contains.  For  the  36  rules  of 
syntax  Ward  has  170  verses. 

The  third  device  to  assist  memory  is  the  use  of  examples.  Brinsley 
goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  in  recitations  the  example  is  to  be  given 
with  "  his  "  rule.'^  He  further  makes  them  give  examples: 
Apply  examples  to  rules ;  learn  every  rule  perfectly  a«  they  go  forward ;  read 
them  over  their  rule  leisurely  and  distinctly;  constme  the  rules  and  apply 
examples  for  them ;  learn  all  the  rules  until  the  pupil  can  "  beate  it  'out  of 
himselfe."  " 

This  is  a  common  practice  in  all  the  more  elaborate  grammars.  Lowth 
especially  makes  point  of  illustrative  examples  accompanying  each 
rule.'* 

The  fourth  device  was  selection  of  parts.  The  first  textbook  maker 
who  desired  to  relieve  memory  by  proper  selection  of  parts  to  be 
memorized  was  Greenwood.  In  his  grammar  he  distinguished  the 
more  important  parts  by  printing  them  in  larger  type.  Fisher  did 
not  desire  his  pupils  to  be  troubled  with  learning  the  exceptions  to 
rules.'*  Herein  we  find  further  evidence  that  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  require  the  learning  by  heart  of  rules,  examples,  and  exceptions. 
Murray  uses  the  sam6  device  as  Greenwood,  commenting  on  the  value 
of  selections  as  follows : 

The  more  important  rules,  definitions,  and  observations,  and  which  are  there- 
fore the  most  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  printed  in  larger  type; 
whilst  rules  and  remarks  that  are  of  less  importance,  that  extend  or  diversify 
the  general  idea,  or  that  serve  as  explanations,  are  contained  in  the  small 
letter." 

The  fifth  device  is  very  old,  namely,  the  question  and  an  wer.  Haz- 
litt  says  that  he  has  small  volumes  on  cookery  and  gardening  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  are  thrown  into  the  interlocutory  form,  the  most 
apt  to  impress  names  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.**    He  also  gives  a 

^Eggleston,  op.  dt.,  214.  "Lowth,   preface,  X. 

«•  Briniley,  op.  dt.,  73.  •♦  Fisher,  preface,  X. 

■* Brightland,  preface.  VI.  >  "Murray,  preface,  1. 

"Brinsley,  op.  cit.,  82.  ••HaiUtt,  Scb.  Booka  and  Sch.  Masters.  28. 

■Ibid..  70-1. 
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series  of  rules  and  exercises  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  in  a 
textbook  of  1509/^  Brinsley  advocates  this  method,  but  has  Philopo- 
nus  complain  concerning  books  of  this  character — that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  off  entirely;  that  none  are  suitable;  therefore  he 
has  made  one  for  himself  '^  having  all  the  Questions  and  Answers 
arising  most  directly  out  of  the  words  of  the  Rules."  ** 

Of  the  12  grammars  here  studied  five  retain  the  question-and- 
answer  method — Greenwood's,  Dilworth's,  Fisher's,  the  British,  and 
Priestley's.  About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  device  seems 
to  have  gone  largely  out  of  vogue.  Priestley  says :  "  I  have  retained 
the  method  of  question  and  answer  .  .  .  because  I  am  still  persuaded 
it  is  both  the  most  convenient  for  the  master  and  the  most  intelligible 
to  the  scholar."  *•  However,  the  question-and-answer  method  never 
had  wide  vogue  in  American  grammatical  textbooks;  none  of  the 
important  grammars  which  followed  Murray  seems  to  have  used  it. 
None  of  the  Murray  texts,  nor  Bingham's,  nor  Brown's,  make  use  of 
it.  About  the  only  signs  of  advance  made  by  American  grammarians 
before  1800  are,  first,  the  discarding  of  the  question  and  answer,  and, 
second,  the  simplification  of  the  elaborate  texts  into  the  form  of 
Bingham's  Young  Ladies'  Accidence,  Alexander's  Grammar,  and 
Webster's  Rudiments. 

SIMPLIFYING  TERMS. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  devices  enumerated  above  is  the  contention, 
constantly  repeated  by  the  various  text- writers,  that  they  are  simpli- 
fying terms  for  the  ease  of  the  pupils.  Brightland  and  his  follower, 
Fisher,  have,  indeed,  some  right  to  make  this  contention.  They  dis- 
carded the  four  Latin  main  divisions — orthography,  etymology,  syn- 
tax, and  prosody — and  substituted  letters,  words,  and  sentences 
instead.  Moreover,  they  call  nouns,  names;  pronouns,  pronames; 
adjectives,  qualities ;  verbs,  actions.  They  attempt  to  give  definitions 
and  explanations  simply.  Brightland  waxes  quite  indignant.  He 
claims  "  glorious  improvements,"  complains  against  Greenwood  and 
others  for  not  following  him  in  his  previous  edition.***  "  Little  Prog- 
ress they  made  in  a  Discovery  that  had  so  fairly  been  laid  before  them 
by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Ourselves :  For  Custom  has  so  strong  a  Force  on 
the  Mind,  that  it  passes  with  the  bulk  of  Mankind  for  Reason  and 
Sacred  Truth."  ®^  Murray  insists  that  he  phrases  his  rules  exactly 
and  comprehensively;  also  that  they  may  readily  be  committed  to 
memory  and  easily  retained.®*    For  this  purpose  he  has  selected  terms 

wibld.,  90. 

■•  Brinsley,  op.  clt.,  87. 

»  Priestley,  preface,  VI. 

*  Brlgbtland's  first  edition  was  1706,  Greenwood's  1711. 

*>  Brightland,  preface,  I. 

•Murray,  preface,  4. 
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that  are  "  smooth  and  voluble ;  has  proportioned  the  members  of  one 
sentence   to   another;   has   avoided    protracted   periods   and   given 
harmony  to  the  expression  of  the  whole."  *' 
Priestley's  argument  for  simplicity  is  convincing: 

1  have  also  been  so  far  from  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  that 
short  grammar  (his  first  edition)  that  I  have  made  it  In  some  respects,  still 
more  simple;  and  I  think,  on  that  account,  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  I  own  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  much  of  the  distribution,  and 
technical  terms  of  the  Latin  grammar,  retained  in  the  grammar  of  our  tongue; 
where  they  are  exceedingly  awljward,  and  absolutely  superfluous;  being  such 
as  could  not  possibly  have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  who  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  I^tin.  Indeed  this  absurdity  has,  in  some  measure, 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  us;  but  still  so  much  of  it  Is  retained,  In  all  the 
grammars  I  have  seen,  as  greatly  Injures  the  uniformity  of  the  whole;  and  the 
very  same  reason  that  has  Induced  several  grammarians  to  go  so  far  as  they 
have  done,  should  have  induced  them  to  have  gone  farther.  A  little  reflection 
may,  I  think,  suffice  to  convince  any  person,  that  we  have  no  more  business  with 
a  future  tense  in  our  language,  than  we  have  for  the  whole  system  of  Latin 
moods  and  tenses;  because  we  have  no  modification  of  our  verbs  to  correspond 
to  it ;  and  if  we  had  never  heard  of  a  future  tense  in  some  other  language,  we 
should  no  more  have  given  a  particular  name  to  the  combination  of  the  verb 
with  the  auxiliary  shaU  or  will,  than  to  those  that  are  made  with  the  auxiliaries 
do,  have,  can,  must,  or  any  other. 

It  seems  wrong  to  confound  the  account  of  inflections  either  with  the  gram- 
matical uses  of  the  combinations  of  words,  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  of  the  words  which  express  relations  and  which  are  equivalent  to 
Inflections  In  other  languages.  I  can  not  help  flattering  myself  that  future 
grammarians  will  owe  me  some  obligations  for  Introducing  this  uniform 
simplicity,  so  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  languages,  into  the  English 
grammar. 

Priestly  bases  his  revolt  against  the  Latin  grammar  upon  another 

argument,  which  was  decidedly  new  in  his  day,  contending  that  the 

"  only  just  standard  of  any  language  ^  is  the  custom  and  modes  of 

speaking  it.    He  revolts  against  leaning  too  much  on  analogies  in 

.  language.    He  says : 

I  think  It  Is  evident  that  all  other  grammarians  have  leaned  too  much  to  the 
analogies  of  that  language  (Latin)  contrary  to  our  modes  of  speaking.  ...  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  custom  of  speaking  Is  the  original  and  only  just  stand- 
ard of  any  language.  We  see.  In  all  grammars,  that  this  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  rule,  even  contrary  to  the  strongest  analogies  of  the  language  with  Itself. 
Must  not  custom,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  In  favor  of  those 
forms  of  speech  to  which  our  best  writers  and  speakers  seem  evidently  prone?  •* 

EXAMPLE  AND  ILLUSTRATION. 

One  final  method,  frequently  urged  by  good  teachers,  was  the 
setting  of  a  good  example  and  the  careful  explanation  by  the  teacher 
of  doubtful  points.     Colet  urges  that  masters  must  set   a  good 

•  Ibid. 

••  Prlegtley,  preface,  VII-IX. 
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example."  Brinsley  has  the  master  read  and  explain  difficult  parts 
of  the  lesson ;  ®®  has  the  pupils  read  parts  after  the  master  has  read ;  •^ 
shows  how  the  lecture  method  arose  by  lack  of  books ;  **  and  has  them 
parse  in  imitation  of  the  master.®*  Greenwood  gives  as  the  reason 
why  youth  have  found  grammar  "  irksome,  obscure,  and  difficult," 
"  partly  through  the  Want  of  having  every  Thing  explained  and 
cleared  up  to  their  Understanding  as  they  go  along."  ^®  The  author  of 
the  British  Grammar  explains  what  was  doubtless  the  practice  of  the 
better  masters  about  1750;  he  indicates  a  distinct  advance  in  method. 
In  this  respect  the  author  is  shown  as  an  innovator. 

The  Method  I  take,  and  I  find  It  so  far  effectual  to  the  End  proposed.  Is,  having 
got  what  I  judged  to  be  the  best  Book  of  Letters,  I  make  several  young  Gentle- 
men stand  up  and  read  a  Letter  gracefully;  after  which  I  read  it  to  them 
myself,  making  observations  on  the  Sentiment  and  the  Style,  and  asking  their 
Opinions  with  Respect  to  both." 

This  admirable  practice  was  found  only  in  the  better  schoolrooms. 
We  shall  see  the  movement  for  "  oral  explanation  "  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  revival  led  by  Horace  Mann.'^ 

4.  PARSING. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  tNvo  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  methods 
carried  over  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  grammar — parsing  and 
false  syntax.  Brinsley  complains  that  "  there  is  so  much  time  spent 
in  examining  everything  "  (parsing) ;  nevertheless,  he  insists  that  his 
pupils  parse  as  they  construe. 

Ask  the  child  what  word  he  must  begin  to  parse  (Principal  word)."  ...  In  the 
several  forms  and  Authors  to  construe  truly,  and  in  propriety  of  words  and 
sense,  to  parse  of  themselves  and  to  give  a  right  reason  of  every  word  why  it 
must  be  so,  and  not  otherwise.  .  .  .  Parse  over  every  word;  teach  what  part 
of  speech,  how  to  decline  it.  give  a  true  reason  for  every  word,  why  it  must 
be  so." 

Brinsley 's  elaborate  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  scholar 
is  to  read  the  sentence  before  he  construes;  mark  all  the  points 
(punctuation)  in  it;  mark  words  beginning  with  great  letters;  under- 
stand the  matter;  mark  the  vocative  case;  seek  out  the  principal  verb; 
give  every  clause  his  right  verb;  supply  wanting  words;  give  every 
word  his  "  proper  signification  ";  join  the  substantive  and  adjective; 
mark  if  the  sentence  have  an  interrogation  point.^' 

•  Lily,  op.  cit.,  2.  '•  Greenwood,  preface,  II. 

"  Brinsley,  op.  dt.,  74.  "  British,  preface,  XXVIII. 

"  Ibid.,  99.  "  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  146. 

"  Ibid.,  53.  *•  Brinsley,  op.  dt.,  127. 

•Ibid.,  41.  'Mbld.,  125. 

"  Ibid..  95.  This  Is  a  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  which  does  not 
come  into  the  practice  of  American  schools  until  well  down  Into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Greens  Analysis  of  1848  did  much  to  throw  the  emphasis  preylonsly  given  to  dry 
formalism  In  grammar  to  the  analysis  of  sentences.    See  Chap.  VII. 
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An  example  of  "  praxis  "  or  "  grammatical  resolution,"  the  system 
of  torture  called  parsing,  which  lasted  well  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  taken  from  Lindley  Murray's  books: 

The  sentence : 

And  he  came  Into  aU  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching  the  baptism  of 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Resolution:  And,  a  Conjunction 
Copulative:  he,  a  Pronoun,  third  Person  Singular,  Masculine  Gender,  Nomina- 
tive Case,  standing  for  John:  came,  as  before:  into,  a  Preposition:  ail,  an 
Adjective:  the  Country,  a  Substantive:  about,  a  Preposition;  Jordan,  a  Proper 
Name;  preaching,  the  Present  Participle  of  the  verb  Active  to  preach  joined 
like  an  adjective  to  the  Pronoun  he :  the  baptism,  a  Substantive  in  the  Objective 
Case  following  the  Active  verb  Preaching,  and  governed  by  it,  etc/* 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  grammars  which 
began  instruction  of  the  subject  in  America  to  see  how  this  formalism 
of  parsing  reigned  supreme.  The  British  Grammar  believes  in  pars- 
ing every  word ; "  Murray  advertises  a  new  system  of  parsing.^* 
Goold  Brown  was  perhaps  the  most  ardent  champion  of  parsing  in 
America.    He  explains  the  philosophy  of  the  exercise  in  this : 

[It  is]  neither  wholly  extemporaneous,  nor  wholly  by  rote;  it  has  more  dignity 
than  a  school  boy's  conversation,  and  more  ease  than  a  formal  recitation.  The 
exercise  in  parsing  commences  Immediately  after  the  first  lesson  of  etymology, 
nnd  Is  carried  on  progressively  until  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  that  are 
applicable  to  it.  .  .  .  It  requires  just  enough  of  thought  to  keep  the  mind 
attentive  to  what  the  lips  are  uttering;  while  it  advances  by  such  easy  gradua- 
tions and  constant  repetitions  as  to  leave  the  pupil  utterly  without  excuse,  if  he 
does  not  know  what  to  say." 

Brown  further  insists  that  in  the  entire  range  of  school  exercises, 
while  there  is  none  of  greater  importance  than  parsing,  yet,  perhaps, 
there  is  none  which  is,  in  general,  more  defectively  conducted. 
Brown's  grammars  are  the  culmination  of  the  series  of  parsing  gram- 
mars; in  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  them  in  use  quite  extensively 
in  the  academies  of  New  York  as  late  as  1870.®^  Brown  champions 
parsing  on  one  ground  which  has  an  entirely  modem  ring.  He  wishes 
to  have  the  child  given  something  to  do  as  well  as  something  to  leam.*^ 

Elaborate  formulas  of  procedure  reduce  all  to  a  system,  so  that  by 
rote  correcting  and  parsing  the  whole  process  may  be  made  easy. 
This  makes  the  exercise  free  from  all  embarrassment,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  proficiency  in  language.    Says  this  master  of  parsing: 

The  pupU  who  can  not  perform  these  exercises  both  accurately  and  fluently 
.  .  ,  has  no  right  to  expect  from  anybody  a  patient  hearing.  A  slow  and  falter- 
ing rehearsal  ...  is  as  foreign  from  parsing  or  correcting  as  it  is  from  elegance 
of  diction.  Divide  and  conquer  is  the  rule  here,  as  in  many  cases.  Begin  with 
what  Is  simple;  practice  it  until  it  becomes  familiar  and  then  proceed.  No 
child  ever  learned  to  speak  by  any  other  process.  Hard  things  become  easy  by 
use,  and  skiU  is  gained  little  by  little." 

"Murray,  47.  ■•See  Chap.  IV. 

"  British,  preface,  VI,  "  Brown,  preface,  V. 

«  Murray,  preface,  6.  •>  Brown,  Gram   of  Gram.,  preface,  V. 

*•  Brown,  preface,  VI. 
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This  in  a  nutshell  is  the  philosophy  of  grammar  from  Lily  down  to 
almost  1900.  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language ;  the  child  learns  to  speak  by  getting  first  the  elements.  A 
constant  process  of  dividing  wholes  into  parts,  even  to  the  letters  as  a 
starting  point,  is  the  natural  and  logical  method  for  teachers  who  will 
start  their  pupils  rightly.  As  written  and  spoken  language  is  accom- 
plished by  the  putting  together  of  parts,  so  the  taking  of  them  apart 
is  the  initial  step  of  the  learning  process.  Parsing  and  correcting 
involve  this  extremely  analytical  philosophy.  Therefore  they  are 
the  best  methods  of  learning.   Moreover,  parsing  is  looked  upon  as  a — 

critical  exercise  In  the  utterance  as  well  as  of  evidence  of  previous  study.  .  .  . 
It  Is  an  exercise  for  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  except  the  inventive  faculty. 
Perception,  Judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  and  method  are  indispensable.  .  .  . 
Nothing  Is  to  be  guessed  at,  or  devised,  or  uttered  at  random." 

Here  we  have  the  second  step  in  the  logical  process  of  the  parsing 
enthusiasts.  The  first  rests  on  the  natural  analytical  process  as  the 
basis  of  learning  the  parts  of  complicated  wholes.  The  second  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  old  faculty  psychology.  The  powers  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  be  trained  in  the  extremest  sense  of  formal  discipline,  are 
exercised  by  the  analytical  procedure  of  tearing  wholes  into  parts. 
This  applies  to  all  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  except  invention,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  constructive,  not  an  analytical,  process.  The 
reduction  of  parsing  to  strict  models  makes  certain  the  elimination  of 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
statement  of  Goold  Brown,  cited  above,  is  the  essence  of  the  peda- 
gogical thinking  which  regarded  grammar  as  "  the  disciplinary  study 
par  excellence."  It  is  a  result  in  large  part  of  the  reign  of  faculty 
psychology  and  formal  discipline. 

5.  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  practices  of  the  Latin  and  the  rote  periods  added  another  bane 
to  schoolboy  life,  namely,  the  correction  of  false  syntax.  This 
appears  to  have  been  generally  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  first  to  use  it  being  Fisher  and  the  author  of 
the  British  Grammar.  These  writers  are  followed  by  all  the  others 
in  our  series,  each  seeming  to  be  more  convinced  of  the  pedagogical* 
value  of  the  exercise  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  author  of  the 
British  Grammar  asserts  that  his  book  is  "  differently  planned,**  •* 
because  it  offers  "  promiscuous  exercises  in  false  syntax,  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose."  "  He  also  urges  the  master  to  deceive  his  pupils  by 
reading  wrongly.*®    Fisher  also  urges  the  master  to  "  read  falsely,"  *^ 

«  Ibid.  ■•  Ibid.,  XV. 

"British,  preface,  I.  "Fisher,  preface.  XIL 

■  Ibid.,  III. 
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to  keep  the  pupils  alert,  and  defends  himself  for  putting  his  exercises 
in  false  syntax  in  a  separate  part  of  his  book  instead  of  scattering 
them  "  promiscuously  "  throughout  the  text.*® 

Lowth  believes  in  teaching  "  what  is  right,  by  showing  what  is 
wrong."  He  thinks  there  is  no  English  grammar  which  sufficiently 
performs  this  duty,  though  it  may  prove  "  the  more  useful  and  effec- 
tual method  of  instruction."  '•  Two  examples  of  Lowth's  false  syntax 
follow : 

Rule:  The  article,  a.  can  only  be  Joined  to  Substantives  In  the  Singular 
number.  A  good  character  should  not  be  rested  In  as  an  end,  but  employed  as  a 
means  of  doing  still  further  good.  (Atterbury*s  Sermons.)  Ought  It  not  be  a 
mean?  I  have  read  an  author  of  this  taste,  that  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a 
tattered  colours.     (Addison  on  Medals.)  •• 

The  foregoing  amusing  example  of  extreme  emphasis  put  upon  a 
perfectly  trivial  point  is  especially  ludicrous,  because  Lowth  is  wrong. 
Both  the  sentences  from  Atterbury  and  Addison  are  correct;  in  the 
first,  means  is  a  singular  noun ;  in  the  second  "  colours,"  meaning  flag, 
is  also  singular. 

The  other  example  has  to  do  with  choose,  chose,  chosen : 

Thus  having  chosed  each  other.  .  .  .  (Clarendon,  Hist.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  797,  8vo.) 
Improperly." 

Lowth  complains  that  in  200  years  English  had  made  "  no  advances 
in  grammatical  accuracy."  He  quotes  Swift "  On  the  imperfect  State 
of  our  Language  " — that  "  in  many  cases  it  oflFended  against  every 
part  of  Grammar."  He  asserts  that  in  his  day  "  Grammar  is  very 
much  neglected,"  and  fills  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  page  with  foot- 
notes of  what  he  terms  proof  "  that  our  best  authors  have  committed 
gross  mistakes  for  want  of  due  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.^' 
Lowth  assures  us  that  these  exam'ples  "  are  such  as  occurred  in  read- 
ing, without  any  very  curious  or  methodical  examination."  It  is  a 
curious  speculation,  then,  as  to  why  Lowth  advocates  so  vigorously 
the  teaching  "  of  what  is  right  by  showing  what  is  wrong."  It  may 
be  that  he  was  eager  to  make  use  of  the  copious  notes  which  he  had 
doubtless  been  accumulating  in  years  of  reading.**  He  is  impartial  in 
his  selection  of  false  grammar,  citing  Hobbs,  the  Bible,  the  Liturgy, 
Pope,  Shakespeare,  Prior,  Hooker,  Dryden,  and  Addison.'* 

« Ibid.,  X. 

•Lowth,  preface,  X. 

■•  Lowth,  op.  clt.,  19. 

"  Ibid. 

••  Ibid.,  preface,  I-X. 

•''Toa  was  .  .  .  ig  an  enormong  Bolecliiin;  and  jet  authors  of  the  front  rank  have 
Inadrertently  fallen  Into  It.  '  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  friend.'  Addison, 
Spectator,  No.  517.  '  Would  to  God  you  was  within  her  reach/  Lord  BoUngbroke  to 
Swift,  letter  46,  etc."  In  these  footnotes  Lowth's  practice  is  somewhat  of  a  deTiation 
from  correcting  false  syntax.    Op.  eit.,  36. 
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Priestley  approves  of  Lowth's  methods,  as  follows: 
An  appendix  would  have  been  made  of  examples  of  bad  English ;  for  they  are 
really  useful ;  but  they  make  so  uncouth  an  appearance  in  print.  And  it  can 
be  no  manner  of  trouble  to  any  teacher  to  supply  the  worst  of  them,  by  a  false 
reading  of  a  good  author,  and  requiring  his  pupils  to  point  out,  and  rectify  his 
mistakes.  .  .  .**  I  tliink  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  my  having  collected 
examples  from  modem  writings,  rather  than  those  from  Swift,  Addison,  and 
others,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century  ago,  in  what  is  called  the  classical 
period  of  our  tongue.  By  this  means  we  see  what  is  the  real  character  and  turn 
of  the  language  at  present ;  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  writings  of  preceding 
authors,  we  may  better  perceive  which  way  it  is  tending,  and  what  extreme  we 
should  most  carefully  guard  against." 

William  Ward  also  commends  Lowth's  method : 

Very  lately  we  have  been  favored  with  one  (grammar)  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Lowth.  .  .  .  This  Piece  Is  excellent  on  account  of  his  notes,  in  which  are  shewn 
the  grammatic  inaccuracies  that  have  escaped  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished 
Writers*  This  way  of  distinction,  by  showing  what  is  wrong  in  English  in  order 
to  teach  us  to  avoid  it,  is  necessary,  because  the  pupils  will  themselves  offend 
against  every  rule:  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  shew  them  what  is 
wrong.** 

Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  high  priest  of  parsing  and 
false  syntax,  Goold  Brown :  "  Scarcely  less  useful  ...  is  the  prac- 
tice of  correcting  false  syntax  orally,  by  regular  and  logical  form  of 
argument."  "^  Murray  also  believes  in  the  practice,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation : 

From  the  sentiment  generally  admitted,  that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian,  than  any  rules  or 
examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given,  the  compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  though  the  instances  of 
false  grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  numerous,  it  is  hoped  they  wiy 
not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety  and  usefulness  are  considered." 

The  above  examples  are  to  be  corrected  orally. 

Fisher  thinks  that  he  is  the  first  to  introduce  English  exercises  in 
false  syntax.  He  says  that  the  practice  was  considered  expedient  in 
Latin  and  mentions  two  Latin  texts  of  his  day  which  have  the  device. 
He  says :  "  I  never  observed  this  method  recommended  or  prescribed 
by  others."  ••  It  will  be  remembered  that  Fisher  antedates  Lowth, 
the  British  Grammar,  and  Priestley.  The  British  Grammar  improves 
on  Fisher,  the  author  of  that  book  thinks,  by  scattering  false  syntax 
throughout  the  text  and  putting  the  errors  in  italics,  not  "  to  distract 
the  learner  too  much."  * 

6.  SUBORDINATE  METHODS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grammars  which  determined  the 
earliest  instruction  in  the  subject  in  America  put  a  premium  upon  the 

••Priestley,  preface,  XXII.  ••Murray,  preface  8. 

••  Ibid.,  XI.  ••  Ward.  op.  dt.,  preface.  IX. 

•»  Brown,  preface,  4.  "  Fisher,  preface,  XXI.  *  British,  preface,  IV. 
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three  major  methods  of  teaching  we  have  just  been  considering,  viz: 
Memorization  of  rules,  parsing,  and  correcting  false  syntax.  All 
three,  except  possibly  the  last,  are  direct  inheritances  from  the  class- 
rooms of  Latin  grammar,  and  if  we  can  believe  Fisher,  as  cited  above, 
the  latter  was  inherited  also.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain  minor 
methods.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  grammar  included  in  1800 
far  more  than  it  does  to-day.  It  was  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,  embracing  many  of  the  purposes  served  to-day  by 
composition,  rhetoric,  writing,  reading,  euphonies,  declamation,  and  y^ 
the  rest. 

There  is  constant  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  these  additional  func- 
tions of  gramimatical  instruction.  We  may  cite,  for  example,  emphasis 
upon  the  parallel  study  of  reading  from  authors  in  the  mother  tongue. 
This  was  to  be  the  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  good  writers  for 
the  sake  of  observing  good  grammatical  construction,  as  well  as  of 
getting  lessons  in  morality,  honesty,  and  goodness.  Many  of  the 
grammars  have  appendices  with  fables,  prayers,  catechisms,  and  the 
like,  which  were  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  the  study  called  gram- 
mar. It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  these  parallel  readings 
we  have  the  origin  of  school  practices  which  have  to-day  eventuated 
in  the  study  of  the  English  classics.  Franklin,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  a  larger  purpose  in  his  proposals,  approaching  in 
1750  somewhat  nearer  our  modem  conception;  that  is,  the  English 
classics  for  their  content  as  well  as  for  literary  excellence.* 

Colet  recommends  the  use  of  "  prettie  bookes  "  with  "  lessons  of 
godlinesse  and  honestie."  In  the  edition  of  1627  he  enjoins  teachers 
to  "  be  to  them  your  own  selves  also  speaking  with  them  the  pure 
Latin  very  present,  and  leave  the  rules."  • 

Dilworth  feels  that  this  reading  will  help  make  palatable  what  he 
calls  "  the  pills  of  memorization."  *  The  author  of  the  British  Gram- 
mar gives  his  pupils  a  taste  of  the  poets ; '  Fisher  has  the  master  or 
one  of  the  scholars  read  to  pupils  from  the  best  authors.*  Ward  uses 
the  Spectator  as  a  suitable  classic  and  selects  from  easy  books 
"examples  for  resolving,"^  while  Priestley  collects  examples  from 

•See  Chap.  I  IT.  p.  44. 

■"For  reading  of  good  books,  diligent  Information  of  taught  masters,  studious  advert-      ^' 
ance  and  talcing  heed  of  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  Anally  busy  imitation 
with  tongue  and  pen,  more  availeth  shortly  to  get  the  true  eloquent  speech,  than  all  the 
traditions,  rules  and  precepts  of  masters."    Lily,  op.  cit.,  3. 

*"As  Practice,  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the  great  Medium  of  Instruction  between 
Master  and  Scholar.  I  would  advise  all  Teachers,  when  they  find  their  Learners  relish  the 
Ralei  of  this  Part  (grammar)  to  enjoin  them  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  best  English 
Aathors,  as  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  etc.  .  .  .  and  banish  from  their  eyes  such 
QnibBtreet  Papers,  idle  Pamphlets,  lewd  Plays,  filthy  Songs,  and  unseemly  Jests  which 
.  .  .  debauch  the  Principles."     Dilworth,  preface,  VIII-IX. 

•British,  preface.  XXII. 

•Fisher,  preface,  X. 

•Ward,  preface,  X. 
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the  best  authors  and  indicates  that  he,  too,  believes  in  the  device.* 
Later  authors  seem  largely  to  have  given  up  recommending  the  prac- 
tice, perhaps  because  formal  grammar  is  to  an  extent  becoming  more 
confined  in  its  scope. 

Four  other  methods,  or  classroom  devices,  appear  quite  frequently: 
Emulation,  preferments,  copying,  and  dictation. 

Brinsley  is  the  champion  of  the  first  of  these.  He  desires  all  to 
have  their  adversaries  and  to  be  so  matched  and  placed  that  all  may 
"  be  done  by  strift."  •  Sewell  has  his  pupils  certify  inaccuracies  in 
each  other's  expressions,  constantly  correcting  each  other.*®  Brown 
passes  the  errors  of  one  pupil  on  to  the  next.**  Here  we  seem  to  find 
indication  of  the  practice  "  going  to  the  head  of  the  line,"  so  often 
described  by  our  fathers.  Fisher  was  an  especially  ardent  advocate 
of  emulation." 

Similar  in  purpose,  if  not  quite  identical  in  practice,  is  the  elaborate 
system  of  preferments  described  by  Brinsley.  This  has  continued  in 
all  teaching  up  to  the  present  day.  Brinsley  describes  his  plans  for 
encouragement  in  this  wise:  Promotions  to  higher  classes;  giving 
higher  places  to  those  who  do  better;  commending  everything  well 
done;  giving  rewards  to  victors  in  disputation  and  applause  to  the 
victors;  and  comparing  exercises  in  writing  books.*'  Copying  might 
have  been  listed  as  a  device  for  aiding  memory.  However,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  means  of  stimulating  interest,  a  sad  com- 
mentary indeed  upon  the  dry-as-dust  processes  which  it  could  be 
thought  to  relieve.  Typical  advice  is  found  in  Fisher,**  in  Dilworth,*' 
and  in  the  British  Grammar,**  urging  masters  to  have  pupils  copy 
exercises  in  both  prose  and  verse  for  their  "  evening  copy." 

Dictation  is  closely  akin  to  copying  and  is  even  more  frequent  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  grammarians.    Brinsley  strongly  recom- 

■  Priestley,  preface,  XXIII. 

•Brinsley,  op.  cit..  50. 

*•  Sewell,  preface,  VII,  VIII. 

"  "  When  a  boy  notes  an  Impropriety  In  his  schoolmate's  Expression,  he  writes  down  the 
Expression  just  as  It  was  uttered  :  then  he  adduces  the  Rule  of  Grammar  from  which  the 
Expression  deviates,  and  underneath  he  Inserts  the  Expression  corrected.  For  this  Femt, 
he  receives  a  Clap  of  Applause  and  takes  his  Place  Superior  to  the  Boy  whose  Expression 
he  corrected." 

The  teacher  should  "  carefully  superintend  .  .  rehearsals ;  Klve  the  word  to  the  next, 
when  any  one  errs,  and  order  the  exercise  In  such  a  manner  that  either  his  own  voice,  or 
the  example  of  the  best  scholars,  may  gradually  correct  the  111  habits  of  the  awkward,  till 
all  learn  to  recite  with  clearness,  understanding  well  what  they  say,  and  make  It 
Intelligible  to  others." 

"  "After  they  are  masters  of  letters,  syllables,  and  words  they  will  be  able  to  remember 
Rules.  .  .  .  After  reading  they  are  to  learn  the  stops  and  marks.  .  .  .  Employ  time  In 
writing  Words  down,  whilst  the  Master,  or  one  of  the  Scholars,  roads  a  Paragraph  from 
the  Spectator  .  .  and  let  all  that  are  appointed  to  write,  copy  from  his  Reading,  then 
to  create  an  Emulation,  compare  the  Pieces  and  place  the  Scholars  according  to  the  Defect 
of  their  Performances."     Preface,  IX-X. 

"Brinsley,  op.  cIt.,  280  et  seq. 

"Fisher,  preface,  X. 

"Dllworth,  preface,  IX, 

"  British,  preface,  IV. 
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mended  the  practice.*^  Fisher  also  ^*  would  have  pupils  keep  alpha- 
betical lists  in  pocketbooks,  the  use  of  which  he  constantly  urges.  The 
British  Grammar  is  likewise  in  favor  of  the  device.**  Sewell  has 
pupils  take  dictation  on  their  slates  and  then  the  teacher  corrects  it.*® 
Dilworth  also  recommends  the  exercise.'* 

There  remains  to  be  noted  the  use  of  copy  books,  writing  exercises, 
and  oral  work.  Brinsley  recommends  "  note  books  of  daily  use  with 
inke,"  and  requires  each  pupil  to  possess  "  a  little  paper  booke  to 
note  all  new  and  hard  words  in."  ^'  Fisher  gives  extended  directions 
for  the  use  of  copy  books.'* 

The  British  Grammar,  elaborating  the  discussion  of  dictation,  gives 
it  the  nature  of  a  writing  exercise.  When  a  master  dictates  he  may 
mix  the  rules,  making  the  exercise  as  promiscuous  as  he  chooses.  Let 
a  tyro  "  first  copy  the  several  Exercises,  and  then  write  them  a  second 
time  from  Dictation,"  then  correct  it  and  copy  it  again.  The  author 
advances  this  as  a  reason  for  making  his  book  so  short.  He  also  com- 
mends the  writing  of  an  anonymous  letter  with  the  purpose  that 
"  One  Exercise  should  be  daily  to  write  a  Page  of  English,  and  after 
that  to  examine  every  word  by  the  Grammar  Sules;  and  in  every  Sen- 
tence they  have  composed,  to  oblige  them  to  give  an  Account  of  the 
English  Syntax  and  Construction."  '* 

Sewell  requires  pupils  to  write  on  their  slates,  and  has  in  the  appen- 
dix a  chapter  for  practice  in  letter  writing."  Ward  has  the  study  of 
grammar  accompanied  by  the  composition  of  short  letters.'*  Brown 
gives  four  chapters  of  exercises  adapted  to  the  four  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  to  be  written  out  by  the  learner.  "  The  greatest 
peculiarity  of  the  method  is  that  it  requires  the  pupil  to  speak  or 
write  a  great  deal,  and  the  teacher  very  little."  '^ 

Fisher's  book  and  the  British  Grammar  are  particularly  emphatic 
in  recommending  oral  work,  the  former  making  pupils  pronounce 

"  Brlnslpy.  op.  cit..  46  and  124. 

"Fliiher.  preface,  VI. 

"British,  preface.  XIII. 

»  Sewell.  preface,  VII, 

"  Dilworth,  preface.  VI. 

"Brinsley.  op.  clt.,  46  and  124. 

""Let  the  Master  write  down  all  their  mis-spelt  words  rUht  In  their  Writlng-Booki, 
to  be  Kot  by  Heart  before  thoy  leave  thera  and  withal,  make  each  Scholar  write  his  own 
Into  an  Alphabetical  Pocket-book  kept  for  that  Purpose."  He  also  recommends  that  the 
master  write  misspelled  words  Into  the  pnplls'  wrltlnj?  books.  Perhaps  we  have  In  these 
books  the  germ  of  composition  work  which  first  came  about  1750.     Fisher,  preface,  XI. 

"British,  IV.  VI.  XIX 

"  "  Now  and  then  as  a  General  Exercise,  I  make  my  pupils  write  down  on  their  Slates 
a  select  sentence,  as  T  dictate  to  them  ;  each  one  keeps  his  Performance  close  to  himself 
On  Examination  those  whose  Performances  appear  correct,  are  ranked  In  a  Superior 
place,  and  to  prove  that  they  have  written  correctly,  by  Dint  of  Judgment,  and  not  as 
tbe  Effect  of  Chance,  I  make  them  rectify  the  Error  of  Inferior  Boys,  by  quoting  the 
Rule  of  Grammar,  from  which  each  Error  Is  a  Deviation.*'  Sewell.  preface.  VII.  The 
appendix  for  letter  writing  Is  on  page  163  of  Sewell'i  Grammar. 

"Ward,  preface,  X. 

"Brown,  preface,  VI. 
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orally  in  prosody,*®  the  latter  requiring  them  to  speak  every  day  their 
unwritten  thoughts.*** 

7.  METHODS  USED  BY  HUGHES  AND  BYERLEY. 

So  far  the  endeavor  has  been  to  show  how  the  methods  of  teaching 
grammar  in  the  Latin  and  rote  periods  were,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tion, the  methods  used  in  instruction  in  Latin  grammar.  This  chap- 
ter may  fittingly  close  with  a  description  of  methods  used  in  two 
prominent  English  grammar  schools  in  New  York  in  1769  and  1773. 
respectively.  Fortunately,  Hugh  Hughes  and  Thomas  Byerley  have 
left  careful  explanation  of  their  methods.  The  description  of  these 
masters  is  also  strong  evidence  that  English  grammar  was  coming  to 
occupy  in  a  few  American  schools  a  position  very  closely  resembling 
that  hold  by  Latin  grammar  in  classical  schools,  indeed,  that  identical 
methods  were  employed  in  the  teaching  of  both. 

HUGHES. 

In  1771  Hughes  modified  his  program,  at  least  he  so  claims,  to  lay 
greater  stress  upon  English.  His  advertisement  of  that  year  reads: 
"  Orthoepy,  or  Just  Pronunciation,  which  the  Pupil  is  taught,  not 
by  Precept  alone;  but  by  Occular  Example  .  .  .  with  proper  Sto|>s, 
Emphasis,  Cadence,  Quantity,  and  a  Delivery,  varied  and  governed 
by  sense."  *' 

In  1771  Hughes  had  changed  his  program  into  that  of  a  thorough- 
going English  grammar  school.  On  December  30  he  announces: 
"  The  Subscriber  proposes,  if  encouraged,  to  teach  the  English  Lan- 
guage Grammatically."  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  method  pro- 
posed is  probably  unfamiliar,  or  at  least  not  common,  in  New  York 
and  that  "  if  encouraged  "  indicates  the  dependence  of  private-school 
men  upon  the  desires  of  patrons,  of  which  concerning  his  new  proposal 
he  is  somewhat  in  doubt.    Hughes  thus  describes  his  methods: 

When  the  pupU  can  read  fluently  and  write  a  Legible  Hand  he  shall  be  tan?ht 
the  English  Accidence."  or  the  Properties  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  as  divided  and 
explained  by  the  latest  and  most  eminent  English  Grammarians;  that  la  Dr. 
Lowth.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others. 

After  which  he  wUl  be  tanght  to  parse  dli?Jnnctively,  then  modally.  and 
instructed  in  the  Rules  of  English  Syntax :  and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  skiUed 
In  them,  to  account  for  the  Construction  of  Sentences  in  General,  he  will  recelfe 
Lessons  of  False  Spelling  and  Irregular  Concord,  etc.,  taken  from  some  classic 
Authors,  but  rendered  ungrammatical  for  the  Purpose  of  trying  his  Judgment. 
"VMien  he  has  reduced  these  as  near  the  Original  as  his  Knowledge  of  Grammar 
will  permit,  he  will  be  shown  all  such  irregularities  as  may  have  escaped  his 
Notice,  either  In  the  Orthographical  or  Syntactical  Part 

"  Fisher,  preface.  XT. 
»  British,  preface.  XXVIII. 
"N.  Y.  G.  and  W.  P.  B..  Dec.  30.  1771. 

**  Tt  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  study  of  English  grammar  begins  exactly  where  that  of 
Latin  grammar  began. 
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These  Lessons  will  also  be  selected  from  different  Authors  in  various  Sub- 
jects; and  frequently,  from  the  Works  of  those  who  are  the  most  Celebrated, 
for  the  Elegance  of  their  Epistolary  Writings;  as  this  Kind  of  Composition  is 
acknowledged  to  be  as  difficult  as  any,  and  of  greater  Utility.  The  erroneous 
Part  in  every  Lesson  will  likewise  be  modified.  At  one  time  It  will  consist  of 
false  Spelling  alone ;  .  .  .  at  another  of  false  Concord;  .  .  .  the  next  perhaps  will 
consist  of  both;  .  .  .  the  fourth  may  not  be  compose<i  of  either  of  them,  but  may 
contain  some  Inaccuracies  or  Vulgarisms,  etc.;  the  fifth  may  retain  all  the 
foregoing  Inproprieties,  and  the  last,  none  of  them,  of  which  the  pupil  need  not 
be  appraised,  for  Reasons,  that  are  too  evident  to  require  a  Recital.  To  the 
preceeding  exercises  will  succeed  others  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Transposi- 
tion ;  ...  the  Ellpses  of  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  as  used  by  the  best  Writers, 
together  with  the  use  of  Synonymous  Terms.  .  .  . 

A  General  Knowledge  of  all  which,  joined  to  Practice,  will  enable  Youth 
to  avoid  the  many  orthographical  Errors,  Barbarisms,  inelegant  Repetitions, 
and  manifest  Solecisms,  which  they  are  otherwise  liable  to  run  into,  and  in 
Time,  which  render  them  Masters  of  an  easy.  Elegant  Style,  by  which  they  will 
become  capable  of  conveying  their  Sentiments  with  Clearness  and  Precision,  in 
a  concise  and  agreeable  Manner,  as  well  with  Reputation  to  themselves  as 
Delight  to  their  Friends. 

Lastly,  tho'  the  Pointing  of  a  Discourse  requires  Judgment  and  a  more  inti- 
mate Acquaintance  with  the  Syntactical  Order  of  Words  and  Sentences,  than 
the  Generality  of  Youth  can  be  possessed  of,  to  which  may  be  added  the  unset- 
tled State  that  Punctuation  itself  is  really  in ;  so  that  very  few  precise  Rules 
can  be  given,  without  numerous  Exceptions,  which  would  rather  embarass  the 
Pupils  by  continually  searching  of  their  Dictionaries,  in  quest  of  Primitives 
and  their  Derivatives,  as  well  as  the  constituent  Parts  of  Compound  Terms; 
besides  learning  the  Dei>endence  that  their  Native  Language  has  on  itself;  will 
also  treasure  up  in  their  Memories  a  vast  Stock  of  Words,  from  the  purest 
Writers;  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  Value,  their  just  Definitions;  as  every 
one  of  this  Class  will  have  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Octavo.** 

BYERLEY. 

Byerley  is  the  author  of  the  second  grammar  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  published  in  this  country,  "A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,"  1773.  In  the  same  year  we  find  him  advertising 
an  English  grammar  school  in  New  York  City,  giving  a  detailed 
record  of  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  his  various  classes. 

Byerley,  like  Franklin  and  other  American  champions  of  the 
mother  tongue,  had  been  reading  John  Locke.''  In  the  advertisement 
of  his  school,  he  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  study  of 
Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  English  grammar,  quoting  Locke 

••Advertisement  tn  N.  Y.  Q.  and  W.  P.  B.,  Dec.  30,  1771. 

"  Byerley,  after  quoting  Locke  and  Lowth,  continues :  "  Heretofore  It  was  thought  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  English  could  not  be  acquired  without  some  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  Tongue :  which  therefore  became  the  only  Vehicle  of  grammatical 
Instruction.  This  error  arose  from  a  too  partial  FondnoBs  for  that  I-^ngunjro.  in  which 
formerly  the  Service  of  the  Church,  the  Translation  of  the  Bible,  and  most  other  Books 
were  printed.  .  .  .  Men,  however,  too  often  sacrifice  thcMr  Understanding?  at  the  shrine 
of  Ancient  Cnstom.     Thus  the  Practice  oi  sending  Youths  to  learn  English  at  a  Latin 
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at  length  on  the  unwisdom  of  compelling  a  lad  to  learn  "  the  Roman 
Language  "  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  designed  for  a  "  trade."  •• 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  seeming  practicability  of  English 
grammar  and  of  the  so-called  English  education  in  general — a  conten- 
tion first  advanced  by  Locke — was  the  most  powerful  argument  for  the 
vernacular. 

After  thus  setting  forth  his  reasons  Byerley  sketches  his  plan  for 
''An  English  Grammar  School  which  will  be  opened  the  first  of  next 
month."  ^^  This  title,  like  Hughes's,  which  was  called  "An  English 
Grammar  and  General  School,  indicates  that  there  were  attempts  to 
establish  English  schools  on  the  same  order  as  the  secondary  grammar 
Schools  heretofore  known  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  lowest  Class  will  be  arranged  the  Children  who  have  been  but  Imper- 
fectly taught  to  read ;  with  whom  the  Utmost  Care  shall  be  taken  to  correct  111 
Habits  in  Reading;  and  to  form  a  Just  Pronunciation. 

In  the  next  Class  the  Scholar  shall  be  initiated  in  the  grammatical  Institutes; 
and  these  strongly  fixed  on  the  Mind  by  frequent  Parsing  of  the  most  approved 
Lessons. 

The  third  will  introduce  the  scholar  to  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Syntax  and 
Ellipsis;  each  of  which  shall  be  inculcated  in  a  Course  of  reading  such  books 
as  may  engage  the  young  Attention,  and  have  a  moral  Tendency;  as  ^Eaop's 
Fables,  The  Moral  Miscellaney,  The  British  Plutarch,  Gay's  Fables,  Beauties  of 
History,  or  Pictures  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 

In  this  Class  the  Scholar  will  be  frequently  exercised  in  the  Declension  of 
irregular  and  defective  Verbs,  and  the  Exercises  of  Parsing  will  be  continued. 

The  fourth  Class  will  be  formed  out  of  those  Scholars  who  being  most  pro- 
ficient in  their  grammatical  Exercises  are  ready  to  be  instructed  in  a  proper  and 
elegant  Method  of  reading  Prose. 

The  books  used  in  this  Course,  will  be  chiefly  History  of  the  World,  History  of 
English,  Introduction  to  Polite  Learning,  Seneca's  Morals,  Ancient  History, 
History  of  America,  Derbam's  Physics,  and  Astro-Theology,  Economy  of  Human 
Life. 

In  the  fifth  Class  the  scholar  will  be  initiated  In  the  Proprieties  and  Beauties 
of  reading  Poetry,  exemplified  in  the  Works  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Pope,  and 
Milton. 

The  Scholars  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Classes  will  be  occasionally  instmcted  in 
the  Art  of  familiar  Letter  writing. 

SUMMARY  OF  METHODS  IN  THE  LATIN  AND  ROTE  PERIODS. 

What  then  may  be  concluded  concerning  the  methods  of  the  years 
1750  to  1823  in  America? 

School  continued,  without  any  Inquiries  about  the  Propriety  of  It  till  Mr.  I.K>cke  Tentured 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  a  Father  who  should  waste  bis  own  Money  and  his  SoD'a  Ttme 
in  Sotting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  Language."  .  .  . 

Byerley  was  a  disciple  of  Locke  in  matters  of  discipline  also.  At  the  end  of  his  adrer- 
tisement  be  gives  "  Rules,"  "  on  the  Model  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  New  Mode  of  Rei>rehen8iOD 
for  Irregularities  and  a  loitering  Study,  will  be  adopted.  The  several  Methods  at  present 
taken  in  most  Schools  .  .  .  are  oftener  attended  with  bad  than  with  good  Consequences. 
It  shall  be  my  care  to  reason  or  shame  them  out  of  their  Faults  by  affectionate  Arra- 
ments  with  tbcm  :  or  in  the  Extremity,  a  public  Disgrace  among  their  Fellows/* 

'"The  title  Hughes's  English  Grammar  and  General  School  appears  in  1773  announce- 
ment. N.  Y.  G.  and  W,  M  ,  Nov.  8. 

"  Byerley  advertisement  in  N.  T.  O.  and  W.  M.,  Aug.  23.  1773. 
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1.  The  textbooks  in  most  general  use  were  modeled  strictly  after  the 
Latin,  and  their  authors  advised  methods  of  instruction  which  had 
been  used  in  teaching  Latin  grammar  for  300  years. 

2.  The  common  conception  of  grammar — as  the  art  of  writing  and 
speaking  a  language  with  correctness  and  propriety — was  one  which 
confused  the  nature  of  grammar  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  teach- 
ing it  and  obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  two  periods. 

3.  Instruction  proceeded  without  exception  from  the  wrong  unit — 
the  word.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  seemingly  logical  process 
of  beginning  with  the  simplest  elements  and  proceeding  to  the  com- 
plex. In  reading  and  in  grammar,  because  of  this  procedure,  the 
A-B-C  method  was  destined  to  remain  fixed  until  the  revival  led  by 
Horace  Mann.    All  the  grammars  began  with  the  parts  of  speech. 

4.  There  was  but  little  connection  between  the  parrotlike  repetition 
of  rules  and  any  real  understanding  of  them.'® 

6.  Relatively  little  effort  in  writing  or  speaking  was  made  to  apply 
the  rules  of  grammar.  William  B.  Fowle,  the  editor  of  The  Commoa 
School  Journal,  writing  of  his  own  education  about  1800,  said : 

We  were  educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  .  .  .  but.  although  we  studied 
English  grammar  seven  years  and  received  a  silver  medal  for  proficiency,  we 
never  wrote  a  sentence  of  English  at  school,  and  never  did  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  writing  or  conversation." 

The  common  procedure  was  in  theory  from  rules  to  practice;  but 
it  was  practice  involved  in  the  application  of  formidable  exercises  of 
syntax,  etymologj',  and  parsing  and  endless  exercises  in  correcting 
false  syntax.  It  is  true  that  in  dictation,  writing  exercises,  and  speak- 
ing we  have  seen,  in  embryonic  form,  the  beginnings  of  our  modem 
composition  and  literature;  but  these  were  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  all-powerful  trilogy  of  methods — memorization,  parsing,  and 
false  syntax. 

In  short,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  modem  practice,  before 
1823,  English  grammar  was  badly  taught  in  every  respect.  The 
nature  of  the  textbooks  themselves  is  enough  to  warrant  that  conclu- 
sion ;  but  when  the  evidence  is  added  of  the  wretched  incompetence 
of  teachers  ***  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  every  man  who  was 
a  student  of  grammar  during  that  period  assurance  is  rendered 
doubly  sure.  In  almost  the  same  terms  Brinsley  uses  for  his  own 
school  in  1620  he  might  have  described  the  practices  of  Hughes's  and 
Byerley's  schools  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

*  An  observer,  ■peaking  of  1820,  says :  "  Grammar  has  been  extensively  Introduced. 
.  .  .  Children  are  required  to  commit  the  grammar  to  memory.  This  was  the  study  of 
irammar.  ...  It  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  scarcely  anyone  understood  anything  he  passed 
over." 

*  Editorial,  C.  S.  J.  (1849).  258.  Fowle  was  the  editor  of  two  rather  obscure  grammars 
In  the  period  which  turned  the  study  toward  the  science  of  sentences  and  the  practice  of 
writing. 

*  See  Chap.  IV.  pp.  92  et  seq. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  the  methods  used  in  teaching 
Latin  grammar  transferred  with  slavish  imitation  to  English.  In 
brief,  grammar  was  looked  upon  as  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly.  This  art  was  to  be  acquired  by  learning  page  after  page  of 
rules  by  rote,*^  of  which  no  application  whatever  was  made  by  the 
pupils."  Memorizing  came  to  be  supplemented  by  parsing  according 
to  strict  Latin  methods"  and  by  correcting  endless  examples  of 
false  syntax.**  Moreover,  the  question-and-answer  method,  putting 
a  premium  on  verbatim  recitation  of  memorized  parts,  prevalent 
before  1800,  had  not  entirely  disappeared  in  ISSO.**^  Grammar  was 
begun  by  very  young  children  and  was  accompanied  by  no  oral  dis- 
cussion and  by  no  composition.  Teachers  were  very  deficient.**  The 
result  of  these  methods  was  little  more  than  a  mystification  of  the 
pupils,  with  no  appreciable  improvement  in  grammatical  accuracy.*^ 
In  short,  the  early  instruction  in  grammar  in  America  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  proceeded  on  the  wrong 
basis — that  of  inflections;  it  began  with  the  wrong  unit — the  word, 
and  it  followed  entirely  erroneous  methods  of  study  in  proceeding 
from  theory  and  rules  to  practice  instead  of  reversing  the  process.*' 

«J.  T.  Buckingham,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  13,  132;  Noah  Webster,  Ibid..  26,  106;  W.  K.  Oliver. 
Ibid.,  218. 

*«Wallls.  Com.  Sch.  J.   (1850),  6. 

^As  Indicating  the  Latin  extreme,  Murray's  Grammar  makes  possible  60  forma  In  the 
pluperfect  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

**Thl8  seems  to  have  been  Introduced  by  Lowtb's  Grammar  In  1758. 

^  WalUs,  op.  clt.,  86  ;  Wlckersham,  Hist,  of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  206 ;  Am.  An.  of  Bd.  and  Ins. 
(1882),  268. 

*•  See  Chap.  IV.  p.  92. 

*^Rept.  Committee  Common  Schools,  Conn.,  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1832),  247. 

Horace  Mann  said  In  1827 :  "  It  Is  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  treatise  on  grammar 
or  a  surprising  fluency  In  parsing  that  will  serve  to  produce  .  .  .  correctness  In  expres- 
sion."   Am.  An.  of  Ed.  (1827),  681-2. 

^W.  C.  Woodbrldge,  a  prominent  schoolman  of  Boston,  says:  "Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  children  to  recite  it  (the  grammar).  In  course,  iico  or  three  times.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  portion  of  the  day,  through  the  greater  part  of  one  winter  term 
of  three  or  four  months,  is  devoted  to  committing  to  memory  the  rules  and  deflnltlona  of 
etymology.'*  He  makes  the  following  amusing  calculation :  "  The  average  time  spent  In 
committing  grammar,  ae  it  ia  called,  to  memory,  is  at  least  one  month  to  each  pupil  con- 
cerned; and  this  time  Is  entirely  lost.  New  England  contains  1,954,562  Inhabltanta. 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  between  4  and  16  years  of  age.  One  scholar  in  ten  .  .  . 
commences  the  study  of  grammar  every  year.  The  amount  of  time  lost  annually  la  equiva- 
lent to  4,072  years."  Then,  estimating  the  cost  of  schooling  as  $1.60  a  week,  he  adds: 
"  The  value  of  the  time  would  thus  be  $317,616.  .  .  .  Let  this  waste  be  continued  every 
year  for  30  years,  and  the  amount  le  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars."  Am.  J.  and  An.  of 
Ed.  and  Ins.   (1831),  170-1. 
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The  ensuing  period  between  1823  and  1847,  called  above  the  parsing 
period,  was  a  time  of  conflict  between  the  traditional  ideals  and 
methods  just  mentioned  and  innovations  fostered  largely  by  the  trend 
toward  inductive  study  which  characterized  some  school  practices  of 
that  day.  During  this  period  four  grammatical  textbooks  dominated 
the  field.  In  1823  Samuel  Kirkham  published  in  New  York  his  "  New 
and  Systematic  Order  of  Parsing  "  and  in  1825  his  "  English  Gram- 
mar in  Familiar  Lectures."  In  the  same  year  and  State  Goold  Brown 
published  his  "  Grammatical  Institutes."  Peter  Bullion's  Grammar 
of  1834  was  the  third.  Eoswell  Smith's  two  books — his  grammars  on 
the  inductive  and  on  the  productive  systems,  respectively — ^had 
appeared  in  1829  and  1831.  Smith  was  a  Massachusetts  author; 
Bullion  lived  in  New  York.  These  four  texts  we  have  seen  were  fairly 
successful  in  outdistancing  all  rivals  by  1830,  almost  entirely  displac- 
ing Murray  and  Webster  *®  with  their  imitators. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  upon  which  we  are  entering  William  H. 
Wells,  with  his  "  School  Grammar,"  of  1846,  and  Samuel  S.  Greene, 
with  "  The  Analysis  of  Sentences,"  of  1847,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  . 
These  men  produced  the  first  of  those  texts  w^hich,  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  were  to  brin^  about  still  another  revolution  in  prin- 
ciples and  school  practice.  They  were  the  culmination  of  the  influ- 
ences which  we  shall  see  at  work  during  the  25  years  preceding  them, 
ushering  in  permanently  the  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science  of 
sentences.**" 

The  present  chapter  endeavors  to  trace  the  most  important  influ- 
ences which  produced  the  breaking  away  from  the  conception  of 
grammar  as  an  art  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
science,  a  state  finally  attained  by  1850.  It  will  treat  also  the  accom- 
panying changes  in  methods  of  teaching  before  that  date.'^  The 
second  quarter  of  the  last  century  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  in  grammatical  instruction,  surpassed  in  inter- 

Woodbrldge  Is  wrltlnj?  of  the  year  18.10.  In  a  Vlrjrinla  elomentary  school  of  1847  tho 
role  Id  grammar  wns :  "Commit  the  big  print  the  first  time;  on  the  second  review  the 
big  and  little  print,  verhalim.  So  I  went  through  Smith's  Grnmmnr  on  the  Productlvo 
System.  (What  it  produced  In  me  Heaven  only  knows.)  Almost  all  lesson-getting  was  by 
heart."    E.  S.  Joynes,  quoted.  Henthwole,  fllst.  of  Ed.  In  Va.,  111. 

^  See  Chap.  IV,  p.  88.  Smith's  Grammars  were  used  more  than  nil  others  combined  In 
Massachusetts  during  these  decades.  Bullion.  Brown,  Smith,  and  Kirkham  divided  the 
grammatical  field  of  New  York  about  evenly  among  them. 

■•  Wells  defines  grammar  as  "  the  science  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 
EngUsh  grammar  teaches  [not  is]  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  Language 
correctly.'*  Sch.  Gram.,  25.  Greene  says :  "  English  grammar  teaches  the  principles  of 
the  English  Language.*'  Analysis.  203.  By  1850  the  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science 
was  firmly  fixed  in  school  practice.  Even  Goold  Brown,  who  in  1823  had  defined  "  English 
Grammar  is  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly"  (Institutes, 
15),  modified  his  definition  to  conform  to  the  newer  conception  in  1851.  Gram,  of 
Gram..  45. 

"The  advance  in  methods  after  1850.  beginning  with  Wells  and  Greene,  carried  on 
later  by  Swlnton,  Swett,  and  others,  is  reserved  for  another  study. 
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est  only  by  the  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time,  by  which  gram- 
mar is  being  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  a  purely  incidental  study. 

1.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DOMINATING  TEXTBOOKS,  1823^0. 

Samuel  Kirkham's  two  books,  particularly  his  "  Grammar  on  the 
Productive  System,"  reached  enormous  popularity,  especially  in  New 
York  and  adjoining  States.*^*  In  several  important  respects  Kirk- 
ham's textbooks  differ  from  Murray's,  which  they  did  so  much  to 
displace.  They  made  a  decided  advance  in  methods  of  teaching. 
First,  Kirkham  illustrates  in  a  series  of  familiar  talks  the  various 
rules  and  definitions  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  them  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  learners;  ^^  second,  he  introduces  an  imposing  new 
system  of  parsing/*  The  chief  innovation  in  his  parsing,  as  differing 
from  Murray  and  Webster,  is  that  Kirkham  introduces  it  very  early 
in  his  study,  immediately  after  his  treatment  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
while  the  older  grammarians  postpone  the  subject  until  the  pupil  had 
mastered  160  pages  (in  Murray)  of  etymology  and  syntax."  Kirk- 
ham's third  innovation  is  his  use  of  a  series  of  devices  for  recognizing 
the  various  parts  of  speech  and  their  functions  in  a  sentence.'* 

These  three  innovations  are  designed  to  accomplish  two  purposes 
which  seem  to  have  been  largely  unrecognized  by  the  grammars  of  the 
preceding  periods,  namely,  the  intelligent  understanding  by  the  pupil 
of  the  parts  he  was  learning  and  immediate  self-activity  on  the  pupil's 
part  in  practicing  the  new  principle  just  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  it. 
Remembering  now  that  "  stick  close  to  the  book  "  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  it  is  easy  to  infer  what  the  influence  of  Kirkham's  methods 
must  have  been  in  school  practice. 

»  See  Chap.  IV.  p.  84. 

By  1835  the  second  book  Is  said  to  hav(>  reached  its  one  hundred  and  seventh  edition  in 
New  York.     Barnard,  Am    J.  of  Ed..  14.  763. 

The  writer  is  usinff  a  book  called  "  Knprllsh '  Grammar  by  Lectures,"  Joseph  Hull  (tint 
edition.  Boston.  1828K  seventh  edition.  Mayfleld.  Ky..  18.33.  In  a  note  the  author  says 
that  Kirkham  stole  his  plan  of  procedure  from  him.  Hull  uses  the  same  order  of  parsing 
as  Kirkham.  namely,  by  transposition.  He  says :  *'  This  order  and  these  rules  have  been 
copied  by  some  writers  on  KnpHsh  Grammar  and  presented  as  criminal.  But  a  reference  to 
the  date  of  the  author's  copyright  ...  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  (1821)  will  prove  It  to  be  a  plaginrlsm."  Preface.  XIV.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  There  Is  evident  truth  that  either  Hull  copied 
Kirkham.  or  vice  versa  :  the  grammatical  treatment  of  both  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  that  of  earlier  writers  we  have  seen.  However,  althouf^h  the  case  looks  bad  for 
Kirkham,  It  was  certainly  he.  not  Hull,  who  was  influential  in  spreading  the  new 
movement. 

"■  For  example :  The  nominative  case  is  the  actor,  or  subject  of  the  verb :  as.  John 
writes.  In  this  example,  which  is  the  verbf  You  know  it  is  the  word  irritea.  becanse  this 
word  signifies  to  do  :  that  is.  it  expresses  action :  therefore  according  to  the  definition,  it 
is  an  active  verb.  And  you  know,  too,  that  the  noun  John  Is  the  actor,  therefore  John  is 
in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  writes.     Eng.  Gram.  In  Fam.  I^ct..  43. 

•*  *•  The  Order  Of  Paraing  a  Relative  Pronoun  Is — a  pronoun,  and  why? — relative,  and 
why? — gender,  and  why? — Rule. — Case,  and  why? — Rule. — Decline  it."     Ibid.,  113. 

■•  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  editions  of  Murray's  Abridgment  after  1820  also  place 
parsing  immediately  after  each  exercise  but  in  a  much  more  rudimentary  way. 

■*  Any  word  that  will  take  the  sense  of  "  the  "  before  it  Is  a  noun.  Any  word  which 
wUI  make  sense  when  preceded  by  "  to  *'  is  a  verb,  etc.    Ibid.,  31,  44. 
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Kirkham  remarks  concerning  his  innovations:  "All  (earlier  writ- 
ers) overlooked  what  the  author  considers  a  very  important  object, 
namely,  a  aystematick  order  of  parsing;  and  nearly  all  have  neglected 
to  develop  and  explain  the  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  learner,  without  great  difficulty,  to  comprehend  their  nature  and 
use."  '^  He  disclaims  originality  in  subject  matter,  admitting  frankly 
that  he  copied  Murray,  but  claims  great  credit  for  changes  in  presen- 
tation and  in  method.*'  We  may  conclude  that  Kirkham's  main 
attack  was  on  purposeless  rote  memorization,  aiming,  as  he  did,  to 
make  the  pupils  understand  what  they  learned,  and  that  while  he 
retained  parsing  and  the  correcting  of  false  syntax  he  made  definite 
attempts  to  compel  practice  to  accompany  learning  step  by  step. 

Smith's  Inductive  and  Productive  Grammars,  1829  and  1831,  were 
produced  frankly  on  the  leading  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  This  prin- 
ciple Smith  states  as  follows : 

The  child  should  be  regarded  not  as  the  mere  recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others, 
but  as  an  agent  capable  of  collecting,  and  originating,  and  producing  most  of 
the  ideas  which  are  necessary  for  its  education,  when  presented  with  the  objects 
of  facts  from  which  they  may  be  derived.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  productive  system, 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  pupil  are  called  into  complete  exercise  by  requiring 
him  to  attempt  a  task  unaided,  and  then  assisting  him  in  his  own  errors.  .  .  . 
They  distinguish  carefully  between  Icnowledge  and  the  means  of  perceiving 
It.  .  .  ."  • 

The  pretentious  idea  of  the  productive  system,  when  worked  out  in 
practice,  is  not  at  all  impressive.  Throughout  the  book  the  produc- 
tive method  amounts  to  putting  in  the  text  explanations  which  the 
teacher  might  have  made  orally .°®    The  productive  approach  to  rule 

•»  Ibid..  9. 

••  "  The  systematlck  order  laid  down  In  this  work.  If  pumucd  by  the  pupil,  compels  him 
to  apply  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  appertains  to  every  word  he  parses  without 
having  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  teacher.  .  .  .  The  author  Is  anxious  to  have  the 
abanrd  practice  ...  of  causing  learners  to  commit  and  recite  definitions  and  rules  with- 
out any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical  examples  Immediately  abolished.** 
Ibid..  11. 

»  Preface,  stereotype  ed..  Philadelphia,  1838,  5,  6. 

Smith's  Productive  Is  really  three  grammars  In  one.  Part  I,  covering  40  pages,  con- 
tains the  parts  of  speech  and  treats  11  rules  of  syntax.  Part  II,  Intended  for  the  next 
higher  class,  covers  (pp.  41-96)  exactly  the  same  11  rules,  going  Into  much  more  detail, 
with  more  elaborate  parsing,  and  adding  exercises  in  syntax,  together  with  sentences  to 
be  corrected.  It  adds  more  rules,  completing  22  rules  of  syntax.  Part  III  Is  entitled 
**  Syntax  "  and  Is  really  a  rearrangement  of  Murray's  large  grammar. .  Murray's  22  rules 
are  giren  in  order,  with  his  treatment  of  each.  Above  each  of  Murray's  rules  Smith 
places  the  number  of  his  rule  which  corresponds,  adding  nine  to  the  list.  This  part  might 
hare  t»een  used  by  a  pupil  in  his  third  year  of  grammar.  The  fact  that  It  included  three 
grammars  In  one  may  have  accounted  for  the  popularity  of  the  book  In  part ;  under  one 
cover  is  material  for  three  consecutive  years  of  grammatical  study,  the  second  and  th^ 
third  each  being  an  elaboration  of  the  preceding. 

••  I.  Of  the   Noun. 

Q.  What  Is  your  name? 

Q.  What  Is  the  name  of  the  town  In  which  you  live? 

Q.  What  does  the  word  noun  mean? 

Ant.  The  word  noun  means  name. 

Q.  What  then  may  your  name  be  caMed? 
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9 — two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive— runs  in  this  wise : 

Negative  means  denying;  and  affirming,  asserting  or  declaring  positively.  A 
sentence  in  which  something  is  denied  is  a  negative  one,  and  a  sentence  in 
which  something  is  affirmed  ...  is  an  affirmative  one.  .  .  .  The  phrase,  **I 
have  nothing,"  has  one  negative,  and  means,  "  I  have  not  anything.*'  The 
phrase  "  I  have  not  nothing  "...  must  mean  ..."  I  have  something." 

Then  follows  the  rule.  Smith's  idea  is  good,  but  when  the  objects 
dealt  with  are  words  which  are  mere  symbols  of  meanings,  when  the 
objects  dealt  with  are  grammatical  relationships  and  merely  logical 
concepts,  the  method  for  a  textbook  becomes  extremely  laborious.  It 
is  formal,  stiff,  and  heavy.  However,  his  efforts  at  explanation  and 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  were  pioneer  attempts  in  a  diffi- 
cult field.  At  the  close  of  this  period  much  of  the  laborious  explana- 
tion placed  in  the  books  of  Kirkham  and  Smith  is  left  to  the  teacher 
in  the  form  of  "  Oral  Instruction."  ** 

In  quite  another  direction  lies  the  real  merit  of  Smith's  innovations. 
He  has  one  set  of  exercises  running  throughout  his  text,  which  con- 
stitutes a  decided  step  in  advance.  This  is  a  series  entitled  "  Sentences 
to  be  written."  For  example,  "  Will  you  write  one  sentence  discrib- 
ing  the  business  of  an  instructer?  ^^  One,  the  businesi  of  a  doctor? 
One,  the  business  of  a  lawyer  ?  One  of  a  surgeon.  .  .  .  One,  of  the 
directors  of  a  bank."  *'  This  pioneering  in  the  field  of  sentence  build- 
ing renders  him  worthy  of  a  place  of  high  honor.  Of  course  composi- 
tion was  not  unknown,  but  the  writer  has  seen  no  serious  attempts 
earlier  than  Smith  to  use  it  in  close  association  with  grammatical 
instruction.  This  sentence  building  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
innovations  in  any  textbook  up  to  1831. 

Smith  adds  one  other  feature  worthy  of  mention.  At  the  foot  of 
each  page  he  places  a  set  of  questions  covering  the  principles  developed 
on  the  page.  Presumably  many  a  class  recitation  consisted  in  the 
teacher's  reading  these  questions  and  receiving  corresponding  answers 
by  the  pupils.  This  in  reality  was  a  backward  step.  The  very  neces- 
sity of  framing  a  suitable  question  compels  the  teacher  to  think, 
provided  of  course  the  recitation  consists  of  anything  more  than 
memorizing  work.  Smith  scatters  parsing  and  false  syntax  through- 
out his  books,  as  do  all  the  important  texts  of  the  period  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar.    All  follow  Kirkham's  example. 

Bullion's  Grammar  of  1843  contains  nothing  new;  his  one  effort 
at  advance  in  method  seems  to  have  been  to  make  parsing  shorter  and 

Ana.  A  noun. 

Q.  What  may  all  names  be  called? 

Ana.  Nouns. 

Q.  Boston  is  the  name  of  a  place;  Is  Boston  a  noun,  and  if  so,  why? 

Ana.  Boston  is  a  noun  because  it  Is  a  name.  etc.     Ibid.,  7. 

«See  p.  146.  "Ibid.,    105. 

•  His  spelling  Is  Incorrect. 
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simpler.  Ilis  grammar  parses  the  sentence  "  I  lean  upon  the  Lord," 
as  follows :  "  I,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  masculine  or  feminine, 
singular,  the  nominative;  lean,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular, 
present,  indicative ;  upon,  a  preposition ;  the,  an  article ;  Lord,  a  noun, 
masculine,  singular,  the  objective,  governed  by  upon."  **  In  parsing, 
the  pupil  is  urged  to  state  everything  belonging  to  the  etymology  of 
each  word  "  in  as  few  words  as  possible ^^'*  always  "  in  the  same  order  " 
and  "  in  the  same  lanffitageJ*^ 

Bullion's  idea  of  simplifying  any  part  of  the  process  in  grammar 
was  certain  to  arouse  the  bitter  opposition  of  Goold  Brown,  who  is  at 
once  the  most  scholarly,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  exasperat- 
ing grammarian  encountered  in  this  study.  He  is  exasperating 
because  of  his  sarcastic  condemnation  of  the  grammatical  work  of 
every  prominent  writer  with  whose  books  his  own  came  in  competi- 
tion. Upon  this  simplifying  plan  of  Bullion,  Brown  heaps  the  bit- 
terest scorn,  pointing  out  that  Bullion  omits  (1)  definitions  of  terms 
applied;  (2)  distinction  of  nouns  as  common  and  proper;  (3)  the 
person  of  nouns;  (4)  the  words,  number,  gender,  case;  (5)  the  divi- 
sion of  adjectives  into  classes;  (6)  the  classification  of  words  as 
regular  and  irregular,  redundant  or  defective;  (7)  the  division  of 
verbs  as  active,  passive  neuter;  (8)  the  words,  mode,  and  tense;  (9) 
the  distinction  of  adverbs,  as  to  time,  place,  degree,  and  manner;  (10) 
the  distinctions  of  conjunctions  as  copulative  or  disjunctive;  and  (11) 
the  distinction  of  interjections  as  expressions  of  varying  emotions. 

The  omission  of  these  11  points  in  parsing  was  highly  irritating  to 
Brown,  who  still  remained  in  1851  ^^  a  worshiper  of  formalism.  To 
Roswell  C.  Smith  and  Pestalozzianism  in  general  Brown  pays  his 
respects  in  no  gentle  terms.  Of  "  The  Grammar  on  the  Productive 
System  "  he  affirms : 

The  book  Is  as  destitute  of  taste,  as  of  method :  of  authority,  as  of  originality. 
It  commences  with  the  inductive  process,  and  after  forty  pages  .  .  .  becomes  a 
**  productive  system,"  by  means  of  a  misnamed  "  Recapitulation  "  which  jumbles 
together  the  etymology  and  the  syntax  of  the  language  through  seventy-six 
pages  more.  It  is  then  made  still  more  "productive**  by  the  appropriation  of 
a  like  space  to  a  reprint  of  Murray's  Syntax  and  Exercises,  under  the  inappro- 
priate title,  "  general  observations.**  What  there  is  in  Germany  or  Switzerland 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  this  misnamed  system  of  English  grammar, 
remains  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  The  Infidel  Neef,  whose  new  method  of  education  has 
been  tried  in  this  country,  and  with  its  promulgator  forgot,  was  an  accredited 
disciple  of  this  boasted  "  productive  school,"  a  zealous  coadjutor  with  Pestalozzi 
himself,  from  whose  halls  he  emanated  ...  to  teach  the  nature  of  things 
sensible,  and  a  contempt  for  all  the  wisdom  of  books.  And  what  similarity  is 
there  between  his  method  of  teaching  and  that  of  RosweU  C.  Smith,  except  their 
pretense  to  a  common  parentage,  and  that  both  are  worthless?" 

•*Prln.  of  Eng.  Oram.,  74.  ••Grnm.  of  Gram.,  92-3, 

•The  date  of  his  Grammar  of  Grammars. 
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'Thus  does  Brown  discredit  Pestalozzianism,  with  its  oral  and  objec- 
tive teaching,  and  vigorously  assail  those  who  began  to  doubt  "  the 
wisdom  of  books."  Thus  does  he  resent  any  effort  to  simplify  or 
render  more  expeditious  the  mastery  of  grammar,  whose  principles 
he  regarded  with  almost  worshipful  reverence.  His  own  influence  on 
school  practices  was  decidedly  conservative;  he  is  the  last  of  the  old 
guard,  the  champion  of  traditional  methods,  believing  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  "  the  book  itself  will  make  anyone  a  grammarian."  He 
declares : 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever 
afterward  be  readily  applied.  Oral  instruction  may  smooth  the  way  and 
facilitate  the  labor  of  the  learner ;  but  the  notion  of  communicating  a  competent 
knowledge  of  grammar  without  imposing  this  task  is  disproved  by  universal 
experience.  ...  It  is  the  plain  didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule, 
and  praxis;  which  no  man  who  means  to  teach  grammar  well  will  ever  desert 
.  .  .  The  book  itself  will  make  anyone  a  grammarian  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  observe  and  practice  what  it  teaches.* 

Thus,  in  an  almost  ludicrous  way  the  champion  of  what  he  calls  the 
"  ancient  positive  method,  which  aims  directly  at  the  inculcation  of 
principles  "  ••  is  blind  to  that  fatal  error  of  the  traditionalists  who 
thought  that  the  book  itself  would  make  anyone  a  grammarian.  They 
were  right,  if  the  assumption  upon  which  the  statement  was  made 
were  true.  The  error  of  the  traditionalists  lies  in  this  assumption. 
The  connection  between  knowledge  of  the  book,  especially  mere  verbal 
knowledge  and  skill  in  practice,  is  remote.  That  this  connection  wis 
not  made  in  early  American  schools,  was  never  made  in  any  schools, 
and  is  not  generally  made  to-day  is  the  supreme  criticism  of  the 
methods  and  practice  of  teaching  grammar  throughout  its  entire 
course  in  America. 

No  better  summary  of  the  tide  of  protest  that  was  swelling  up 
between  1825  and  1850  against  this  older  conception  can  be  desired 
than  the  following  statement  of  Brown  himself,  made  at  the  close  of 
the  period.  His  monumental  "  Grammar  of  Grammars,"  1851,  was 
written  frankly  to  stem  innovations  in  teaching  the  subject.  Examin- 
ing the  common  argument  that  the  memorizing  of  definitions  and 
rules,  the  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  and  divisions  of  a  highly 
Latinized  grammar,  has  very  little  function  in  acquiring  skill  in  the 
art  of  language,  Brown  says : 

It  [this  argument!  has  led  some  men  ...  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
whole  method,  under  any  circumstances,  and  either  to  discountenance  the  wbol^ 
matter,  or  to  invent  other  schemes  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  more  succestfot. 
The  utter  futility  of  the  old  accidence  has  been  inferred  from  it  and  urged  .  .  . 
with  ail  the  plausibility  of  a  fair  and  legitimate  deduction.  The  hardships  of 
children,  compelled  to  learn  what  they  did  not  understand,  have  been  bewaUed 

^  Institutes,  preface,  VI.  *  Gram,  of  Oram.,  80. 
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In  prefaces  and  reviews,  and  prejudices  .  .  .  have  been  excited  against  that 
method  of  teaching  grammar,  which  after  afl.  will  be  found  ...  the  easiest,  the 
shortest,  and  the  best.  I  mean,  especially,  the  ancient  positive  method,  which 
aims  directly  at  the  inculcation  of  principles." 

Of  the  four  leading  grammarians  of  the  period,  then,  we  may  say 
that  Brown  was  distinctly  a  traditionalist.  His  contributions  lay  in 
a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  of  grammar  in 
general.  He  was  the  last  of  the  grammarians  who  would  foist  upon  a 
concordless  .tongue  all  the  intricacies  of  inflected  languages  and  insist 
that  a  mere  knowledge  of  abstract  grammatical  principles  is  effective 
in  making  good  writers  and  speakers.  He  looked  upon  grammar  as 
formal  discipline  par  excellence.  Bullion's  contributions  to  new 
methods  were  very  meager.  Kirkham  and  Smith,  forerunners  of 
radical  changes,  attempted  to  employ  principles  of  inductive  teaching. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  grammatical  instruction  in  America 
there  had  been  sporadic  attempts  to  make  grammar  easy  for  young 
pupils.  No  fewer  than  13  texts  which  were  published  before  1820 
appear  under  the  titles  "  Rudiments,"  "  Grammar  Made  Easy,"  "  Ele- 
ments," "  English  Grammar  Abridged,"  "  Epitome  of  English  Gram- 
mar," and  the  like.  But  this  endeavor  to  make  grammar  easy  is  to 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  attempts  of  granunarians  whom 
Brown  refers  to  as  simplifying  grammarians — men  who,  after  1823, 
endeavored  to  present  by  means  of  easily  understood  devices  theoreti- 
cal intricacies  as  found  in  Murray  and  Webster. 

Even  before  the  period  under  consideration  Greenleaf,  in  1819, 
published  "  Grammar  Simplified,  or  Oracular  Analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lnguage."  Other  titles  indicative  of  this  second  line  of  endeavor 
are :  Anonymous,  1820,  "  The  Decoy,  An  English  Grammar " ; 
McCrady,  1820,  "An  English  Grammar  in  Verse  " ;  Ingersoll,  1821, 
"Conversations  in  English  Grammar";  Hurd,  1827,  "Grammatical 
Chart,  or  Private  Instructor  " ;  Patterson,  182-, "  Grammar  without  a 
Master  " ;  anonymous,  1830,  "  Pestalozzian  Grammar  " ;  anonymous, 
1830,  "  English  Grammar  with  Cuts  ";  anonymous,  1832,  "  Interroga- 
tive Grammar,"  and  the  like.  In  short,  after  1820  there  was  manifest 
a  distinct  tendency,  both  among  leading  grammarians  and  humbler 
worjcers,  to  modify  what  had  hitherto  been  an  occult  and  laborious 
subject,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  understood  as  well  as  learned 
verbatim.''^ 

•  Ibid..  86. 

^*  Goold  Brown  speaks  characteristically  of  this  entire  tendency.  "  The  vain  preten- 
sions of  several  modern  slmpllfyers,  contrivers  of  machines,  charts,  tables,  diagrams, 
vlncola,  pictures,  dialogues,  familiar  lectures,  oracular  analysis,  productive  systems,  tabu- 
lar compendlums.  Intellectual  methods,  and  various  new  theories,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  grammar,  may  serve  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  to  amuse  the  visionary,  and  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  credulous  .  .  .  but  no  contrivance  can  ever  relieve  the  pupil 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  them  (rules  and  definitions)  thoroughly  to  memory. 
.  .  .  The  teacher  .  .  .  will  be  cautious  of  renouncing  the  practical  lessons  of  hoary 
experience  for  the  futile  notions  of  a  ?aln  projector."     Ibid.,  01. 
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We  have  been  speaking  above  of  new  tendencies  and  not  of  realiza- 
tions in  schoolroom  practices.  Abundant  evidence  is  present  that 
schools  were  very  slow  in  conforming  to  the  new  methods.  A  few 
examples  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  between  1823  and  1850 
indicate  that  the  larger  part  of  grammatical  instruction  remained  a 
slavish  verbal  repetition  of  rules  and  a  desperate  struggle  with  com- 
plicated parsing  formulae.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  appropriate  to 
call  the  period  "  parsing  period."  Throughout  there  was  devotion  to 
what  a  Boston  school  committee  of  1845  called  more  suggestively  than 
elegantly  "  the  osteology  of  language."  ^* 

2.  OTHER  AGENTS  AND  AGENCIES  IN  THE  INDUCTIVE  APPROACH. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Warren  Colbum,  known  chiefly  for 
his  work  in  the  field  of  arithmetic,  prepared  also  a  series  of  juvenile 
readers  consisting  chiefly  of  excerpts  from  Maria  Edgeworth's 
stories.^*  To  each  of  the  series  Colbum  attached  a  few  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  as  the  child  completed  his  reading  books  he 
completed  likewise  a  portion  of  grammatical  knowledge  suitable  for 
young  pupils.  Colbum's  principles  of  grammar  took  the  form  of 
instructions  to  teachers;  they  in  turn  imparted  them  to  pupils.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  is  in  essence  the  inductive  approach,  a  decided 

w  Bos.  Sch.  Kept.  1845,  16. 

1822.  Charlotte  Academy,  North  Carolina :  '*  Some  who  began  to  memorise  Grammar 
since  the  commencement  of  the  aeasion  parsed  blank  verse  with  uncommon  ease  and 
propriety."  Coon,  N.  C,  Sch.  and  Acad.,  1790-1840,  230;  Western  Carolinian,  July  9. 
1822. 

1827.  A  class  In  Lincolnton  Academy  was  examined  on  "  Memorizing  English  Gram- 
mar.*' Ibid.,  212.  This  is  but  little  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  Wayne  Academy  In  the 
same  State,  where  (in  1818)  "the  fifth  class  was  examined  on  English  Grammar  from 
the  verb  '  to  have '  to  Syntax ;  the  sixth  class  as  far  as  the  Substantive ;  the  seventh  as 
far  as  the  Article,  and  the  eighth  to  the  verb  *  to  be.'  "  Ibid.,  634,  Raleigh  Register,  Oct. 
9.  1818. 

1828.  Report  of  a  committee  on  common  schools,  Connecticut.  "  Children  may  be 
found  who  have  committed  to  memory  their  Grammar,  their  Geography,  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Spelling  Book  half  a  dozen  times  each  and  yet  no  wiser  for  practical  pur- 
poses than  before.  .  .  .  Grammar  and  Geography  are  committed  to  memory  rather  than 
taught  for  after  years  of  study :  .  .  .  the  pupils  often  have  little  or  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  either,  especially  the  former.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  books  themselves 
are  not  usually  adapted  to  the  pupils*  capacity,  partly  to  the  ignorance  of  inexperience  of 
the  teacher."     Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  18.32,  247-8. 

1842.  Fifth  report  of  Horace  Mann.  "  If  the  teacher  is  conversant  with  no  better  way 
than  to  put  a  common  textbook  of  Grammar  into  the  hands  of  beginners  and  to  hear 
lessons  recited  by  them  day  after  day  concerning  definitions  and  rules  while  as  yet  they 
are  totally  Ignorant  of  the  classes  of  words  defined  ...  he  surely  has  no  aptness  to 
teach  grammar.  The  question  is  often  asked,  When  or  at  what  age  children  should  begin 
to  study  grammar?  If  it  is  to  be  studied  in  the  way  described  above,  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  reply,  never."     Com.  Sch.  J.,  1842.  337. 

1845.  Boston  school  committee  gave  an  examination  to  find  grade  of  work  done.  *'  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  a  scholar  to  parse  a  stanza  of  Childe  Harold  correctly  and  yet 
fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  metaphors,  etc.,  .  .  .  yet  this  is  done  sometimes.  Such  Is  the 
power  of  close  attention  to  the  osteology  of  Inngungo,  to  the  bones  and  articulations,  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  substance  that  covers,  and  the  spirit  that  animates  them."  Bos.  Sch. 
Rept.,  1845.   16. 

**  These  books  were  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  I^cssons  in  Readiqg  and  Grammar. 
Boston,  1831,  38»  44.    ' 
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improvement  over  Roswell  Smith's  plan  and  in  signal  contrast  to  the 
traditional  procedure.  Colburn's  four  series  of  lessons  in  reading 
and  granmiar  were  not  so  widely  used  as  his  arithmetics.  They  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  making  grammar  a  separate 
study  and  werci  primarily  for  beginners.  However,  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  success  in  arithmetic  attracted  attention  to  his  grammati- 
cal labors.  His  Pestalozzian  methods,  with  emphasis  on  objective, 
oral,  visual,  explanatory,  and  simplified  instruction,  did  much  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  educational  revival  which  sprang  up  along 
inductive  lines  before  1850.^' 

Colbum  was  influenced  by  one  man  whose  importance  is  often 
neglected,  his  most  intimate  friend,  James  G.  Carter.^*  Of  him 
Barnard  declares  "  to  him  more  than  any  one  person  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  leading  minds  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools."  ^*  Carter  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
Colbum  to  adopt  inductive  methods.'*  His  advanced  position  in  the 
.philosophy  of  teaching  grammar,  as  early  as  1824,  is  remarkable. 
After  setting  forth  the  faulty  practices  of  his  day  he  adds : 

The  system  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  language  was  Invented  and 
formed  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Nothing  Is  more  false.  A  grammar  can  never 
be  written  till  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  Is  attained;  and  then,  contrary 
to  what  the  pupil  supposes,  the  grammar  is  made  to  suit  the  language.  Now, 
why  neglect  this  natural  method  In  teaching  language  to  young  learners?" 

Again,  "  The  schoolbooks  .  .  .  are  certainly  not  written  on  the 
inductive  method,  and  these  are  our  instructors.  .  .  .  The  essential 
principle,  on  which  they  are  written,  is  the  same  through  all  changes. 
This  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected."  ^®  The  significance  of  this 
language  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  1824,  shortly  before 
Roswell  Smith,  Colbum,  and  others  attempted  to  put  into  grammati- 
cal textbooks  the  changes  which  Carter  champions. 

Reference  has  alrea.dy  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Neef,  a  repre- 
sentative olE  Pestalozzi,  who  was  brought  to  America  in  1806  and 

*■  Barnard.  Ed.  Blog..  208. 

'♦After  Colburn'8  death  Carter  wrote  to  Mrs.  Colbum:  "No  man  ever  drew  out  my 
beart  aa  did  Warren  Colbum.  No  one  has  ever  filled  the  aching  void  of  his  loss.'* 
Ibid.,  217. 

"njld.,  182. 

^  Letters  to  Prescott,  last  three  chapters.  Carter  also  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  office  to  which  Mann  was  elected  in  Massachusetts. 

"In  *•  Letters  to  Prescott "  (pp.  72-4)  Carter  argues  that  facts  are  to  be  learned  first; 
that  rules  are  mer^y  the  verbal  generalization  of  facta.  "  They  are  abstract  principles, 
the  truth  of  which  can  neither  be  perceived,  understood,  nor  believed  till  some  single 
instance  .  .  .  presents  itself  to  the  learner.  .  .  .  The  rule  ...  is  obtained  by  a  patient 
induction  of  particular  instances  and  is  put  in  words,  not  to  teach  us  anything,  but  to  classify 
what  has  already  been  learned.  .  .  .  The  abstract  principles  of  a  language  give  no  more 
adequate  idea  of  the  particulars  from  which  they  have  been  formed  than  the  labels  give 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a  note.  .  .  .  The  facts  of  a  langun^e  .  .  .  are  always 
first  learned.  .  .  .  The  rules  In  the  learner's  memory  are  perfectly  useless  till  he  has 
learned  the  particulara  or  facts  of  the  language.*' 

"Ibid.,  0«w 
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established  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  was  naturally  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  grammar.  He 
asserted  that  "  grammar  and  incongruity  are  identical  things,"  and 
attempted  to  reach  correct  use  of  the  vernacular  by  direct  means 
associated  with  object  teaching,  rejecting  practically  all  that  had  been 
taught  under  the  name  of  grammar/^ 

Three  other  men  prominent  in  the  educational  revival,  especially  as 
its  changes  affected  the  teaching  of  grammar,  are  Asa  Rand,  Henry 
Barnard,  and  Horace  Mann.  Rand  was  the  author  of  "  The  Teachers* 
Manual  for  Instructing  in  English  Grammar."  ^  Rand  applies  in 
this  pedagogical  manual  the  fundamental  fact  about  grammar,  stated 
so  effectively  by  Carter  above :  "  In  forming  a  system  of  rules  for  a 
written  and  cultivated  language,  its  principles  were  obtained  by  dis- 
covery, not  by  invention."  It  is  significant  that  this  passage  is  from 
a  lecture  on  methods  of  teaching  grammar  and  composition  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1833.**  The  lessons  published 
by  Rand  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  inductive  approach. 

But  to  Henry  Barnard  and  Horace  Mann  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
influences  which  most  contributed  to  the  reform  that  culminated  in 
the  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  word  to  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of 
grammatical  study,  in  the  growing  conception  of  grammar  as  a 
science  of  sentences,  not  as  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking.  For  five 
successive  years  (1838-1841)  Barnard,  then  State  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Connecticut,  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  every  teacher  of 
English  grammar  in  the  State.  The  queries  involve  all  the  essential 
features  of  inductive  teaching,  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing section.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  influence  of  Barnard's 
constant  emphasis  on  these  new  principles ;  the  effects  on  school  prac- 
tices must  have  been  great  Representative  queries  sent  out  by 
Barnard  were  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  make  your  pupils  understand  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only 
the  recognized  uses  of  language? 

2.  Do  you  give  elementary  instruction  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of 
construction  In  connection  with  reading  lessons? 

3.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  construct  sentences  of  their  own,  using 
different  parts  of  speech,  on  the  blackboard? 

4.  Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  correct  speaking,  so  as  to  train,  by  yonr 
own  example,  your  pupils  to  be  good  practical  grammarians? 

6.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  this  study?  •• 

As  early  as  1827  William  C.  Woodbridge  wrote  in  his  journal : 

It  is  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  treatise  on  grammar  or  a  surprising  fluency 
In  parsing  that  will  be  sure  to  produce  .  .  .  correctness  of  expression.  .  .  . 

»•  Monroe,  PeBtalozzlan  Movement,  47. 

"*I*ubIiBhed  In  Boston,  1832.  A  series  of  lessons  In  teaching  grammar  were  the  sub- 
stance of  this  manual.  The  lessons  are  also  printed  in  Am.  J.  and  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins^ 
I,    162,   etc. 

»Am.  Ad.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1833),  160.  •*  Barnard,  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  I,  692. 
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The  evil  usually  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  trusting  too  much  to  the 
didactic  exposition  of  grammar  as  given  wholly  in  school  books,  and  not  using 
sufficient  diligence  to  make  the  whole  subject  intelligible  and  famflllar  by  plain 
convernan  and  constant  practical  ewercise.  What  is  needed  in  teaching  gram- 
mar is  full  oral  explanation,  to  prepare  the  learner;  .  .  .  next  to  this  is  frequent 
practice  in  writing  (let  the  composition  be  ever  so  humble)." 

Barnard  and  Mann  at  the  head  of  State  school  systems  were  in  posi- 
tions of  advantage  for  pushing  the  reforms  they  advocated.  But  even 
before  Mann's  influence  was  felt  as  a  State  officer  in  Massachusetts 
we  find  here  and  there  a  progressive  school  committee  which  had 
caught  the  new  spirit  in  regard  to  grammar.  Samuel  Shattuck,  of 
the  school  committee  of  Concord,  Mass.,  reported  to  the  town  meeting, 
November  6, 1830,  thal^- 

Orammar,  taught  according  to  the  usual  system,  is  productive  of  little  practi- 
cal good.  A  mere  knowledge  of  parsing  does  not  give  a  person  the  use  of 
language.  The  inductive  method,  which  commences  with  learning  to  express 
the  most  simple  and  proceeds  to  the  more  complex  ideas,  arriving  at  Just  rules 
for  their  construction  at  each  step  of  its  progress,  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  language.  The  scholar  should  be  required  to  make 
the  application  of  every  rule,  in  writing,  not  merely  in  the  examples  laid  down 
in  his  textbook  but  in  describing  other  objects.** 

This  statement  is  highly  suggestive  of  both  the  method  of  parsing 
prevalent  in  1830  and  the  new  processes  which  we  shall  consider  in 
the  following  section. 

After  Mann  had  aroused  the  State  we  find  very  frequent  statements 
from  the  school  committees  of  the  various  counties  indicating  the 
pressure  that  was  being  brought  to  bear  against  the  "  big  three  "  of 
grammatical  instruction.    Charlestown  committee,  in  1840,  says : 

Young  men  go  from  school  with  skill  in  parsing,  or  analyzing  sentences,  that 
would  make  the  eyes  of  grammarians  glisten  with  delight,  and  yet  .  .  .  prefer 
.  .  .  the  bastinado  rather  than  compose  a  piece  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
object  of  learning  grammar  is  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  with 
propriety ;  ...  to  make  the  mind  capable  of  forming  independent  opinions.  .  .  . 
Can  not  something  more  be  done  for  this  than  now  is  done?  ** 

With  amusing  errors  in  diction,  the  school  officials  of  Dracot,  in 
the  same  State  and  year,  inveigh  against  formalism  as  follows : 

Long  lessons,  correctly  recited  from  memory,  though  they  may  sound  well, 
and  may  be  listened  to  with  much  interest,  do  not  necessarily  imply  knowledge. 
They  may  show  that  a  scholar  has  been  industrious  in  getting  his  lessons.  .  .  . 
Against  this  hoUow,  deceptive  practice  .  .  .  your  committee  have  taken  a 
decided  stand ;  .  .  .  have  given  teachers  strict  charge  ...  to  go,  not  over  them 
[lessons]  but  into  them ;  not  round  them  but  through  them.  ...  In  doing  this, 
our  object  has  been  to  learn  ..  .  scholars  to  reason  as  well  as  to  commit  to 
memory." 

•Am.  Ad.  of  Ed.  (1827).  681-2. 

•«Aiii.  J.  and  Ad.  of  Ed.  and  Ids.  (1831),  138. 

•Mass.  Sch.  Ret.  (1840),  49. 

"Ibid..  56.  6. 
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3.  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  MOVEMENT  APPLIED  TO 

6RAMMMAR. 

The  chief  features  of  the  inductive  movement  as  they  were  applied 
to  grammar  have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  sections.  They 
were  three  in  number :  First,  the  attempt  to  make  learners  understand 
thoroughly  every  step  of  their  progress ;  second,  the  use  of  oral  and 
visual  instruction  as  a  means  of  removing  the  tedium  of  book  learn- 
ing; and,  third,  the  addition  of  the  pupil's  own  activity  in  actually 
applying  principles  as  he  learned  them,  not  only  by  means  of  addi- 
tional exercises  for  parsing  and  correcting  false  syntax  but  also  of 
exercises  in  sentence  building  and  composition.  All  these  were  to  be 
taught  in  close  association  with  grammar. 

REVOLT  AGAINST  MEANINGLESS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  revolt  against  instruction  meaningless  to  pupils  w^^  led  by 
Horace  Mann,  whose  guiding  principle  was  the  zealous  advocacy  of 
oral  as  against  exclusive  textbook  instruction,  of  the  word  as  against 
the  traditional  alphabet  method,  of  the  objective,  illustrative,  and 
explanatory  method  of  teaching  as  against  the  abstract  and  subjec- 
tive.®^ Mann's  leadership  is  clearly  seen  in  the  thinking  of  school 
committees  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850. 
They  frequently  objected  to  teaching  the  signs  of  thought,  rather 
than  the  thought  itself.®'  In  1840  the  committee  of  the  town  of 
Athol  expressed  the  opinion :  *'  Confessedly  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  existing  in  the  system  of  education  ...  is  the  communica- 
tion, to  the  mind  of  the  youth,  of  the  signs  of  thought  more  than  the 
thought  themselves."  ®*  This  struck  to  the  very  heart  of  the  error  of 
teaching  in  both  reading  and  grammar  up  to  1850.  The  word  was  the 
unit  of  approach,  the  idea  signified  of  secondary  importance.  Favor- 
able comment  upon  the  results  of  normal  training  for  teachers  with 
special  reference  to  making  the  pupils  understand  is  not  uncommon. 
For  example,  in  the  Lancaster  report  of  1840  we  find : 

The  practice  of  caUing  the  attention  of  classes  to  the  meaning  of  what  they 
study  Is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  It  Is  comparatively  new  In  our  schools  and  by 

•»  Anderson,  Hist,  of  Com.  Sch.  Ed.,  227. 

"  A  letter  from  a  teacher  who  signs  himself  "  Expertus  sum.**  glTing  an  imaginary  con- 
versation with  a  pnpil  in  grammar,  is  indicative  of  numerous  ideas  found  in  educational 
journals  of  the  period. 

"  *  You  say  that  you  read  in  the  English  Reader;  do  you  study  grammar?' 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  through  it  several  limes,  but  I  never  parsed  any  yet.' 

*•  *  Whose  system  do  you  study  ? ' 

"  *  Oh,  I  study  my  own  grammar ;  but  It  Is  almost  worn  out.  I  shall  have  to  borrow 
then,  for  father  says  he  can't  afford  to  buy  me  any  new  books  this  summer.' 

"  *  I  meant  who  Is  the  author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use?  * 

"  'Author?    I  don't  know  what  you  meffii.*  "    Am.  J.  and  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.,  I,  47<l. 

-Sch.  Eet.  (1840),  87. 
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no  means  yet  fully  used.    We  believe  that  If  words  are  good  for  anything  It  is 
for  their  meaning.  .  .  .    Let  memory  be  joined  with  understanding.** 

In  close  association  with  the  agitation  against  the  teaching  of 
meaningless  terms  was  the  growing  demand  that  children  must  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  principles  they  were  called 
upon  to  acquire.  This  is  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  of  Carver, 
Mass.,  in  1839,  when  they  reported :  "  We  can  not  say  that  there  are 
many  who  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  in  our  schools  at 
the  present  day,  but  we  think  that  there  are  many  who  derive  a  con- 
siderable understanding  of  it,"  whereupon  they  contrasted  it  with 
the  grammar  teaching  of  the  committee's  youth.®^    Not  so  favorable 

were  the  opinions  of  the  committee  of  Cummington  County : 

Your  committee  wish  to  notice  that  .  .  .  the  method  of  instruction  is  too 
formal  and  mechanical,  and  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  understanding. 
Teachers  do  not  sufficiently  Ulustrate  the  subject  in  which  the  scholar  is 
enga^d.  The  scholar  commits  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  words,  without 
attaching  them  to  a  single  Idea,  whereas  Ideas  instead  of  words  ought  to  be 
learned.** 

In  a  similar  manner  the  school  authorities  of  Amesbury  demanded 
in,  teachers  "  the  ability  of  communicating  in  an  understanding  and 
profitable  manner  what  they  are  called  upon  to  teach."  ^*  Those  of 
Essex  suggested  "  the  propriety  of  being  cautious  when  engaging 
teachers,  to  procure,  if  possible,  .  .  .  men  who  have  some  tact  for 
awakening  and  bringing  out  the  powers  of  youth."  °*  More  force- 
fully than  elegantly  the  Athol  committee  expressed  much  the  same 
sentiment. 

A  teacher  is  not  like  a  Jug,  which  holds  back  Its  contents  from  necessity,  or 
like  a  cow  which  holds  up  her  milk  from  inclination,  the  nearer  full  they  are; 
he  should  rather  be  like  a  rain  cloud,  which  sends  down  blessings  in  showers, 
and  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing  over.** 

••Ibid.,    103, 

The  school  committee  of  Weston,  In  1841,  Inveighed  against  verbal  Instruction  :  "  .  .  . 
the  understanding  of  the  scholar  Is  not  .  .  .  properly  exercised.  A  correct  verbal  recita- 
tion seems  the  principal,  If  not  the  only,  object  to  be  attained ;  .  .  .  while  the  scholar 
gamers  up  a  multitude  of  words,  his  mind  adds  nothing  to  his  stock  of  ideas.  Let  the 
young  be  taught  to  think."     Ibid.,  1841,  69. 

The  Westerfleld  committee,  in  the  same  year,  voiced  the  oft-repeated  complaint :  "  The 
efforts  of  too  many  of  our  teachers  have  been  confined  to  impart  to  the  scholars'  memory 
1  series  of  words,  rather  than  to  open  their  understanding  to  the  reception  of  ideas." 
Ibid..  128. 

•>Ibid.   (1839),  413.  ••Ibid.,  4. 

•■Ibid.,  1840,  143. 

The  Bprlngfleld  committee  felt  the  same  need  :  "  I-rf»t  the  rules  of  grammar  ...  be  not 
only  committed  to  memory,  but  let  their  principles  be  understood,  ...  let  the  subjects 
be  so  incorporated  into  .  .  .  the  thought  .  .  .  that  their  contents  may  be  reproduced  and 
transmitted."  Ibid..  172.  That  of  Ashby  also  reported  :  ".\nother  point  noticed  was  the  want 
of  familiar  explanation  ;  .  .  .  some  teachers  seemed  to  be  content  with  receiving  the  answers 
given  in  the  l)ook.  .  .  .  Such  parrot-like  recitations  can  be  anything  but  Interesting  to  the 
teacher  or  pupil.  Let  the  teacher,  by  familiar  inquiries  and  explanations,  know  that  the 
subject  ...  is  fully  understood."     Ibid.,  1841,  40. 

•*Ibld.,  8.  ••Ibid..   75. 
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A  glimpse  into  one  of  the  progressive  schoolrooms  of  1829  shows  us 
grammar  being  taught  far  in  advance  of  its  time.  William  A.  Alcott, 
afterwards  associated  with  Woodbridge  in  the  editorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education  and  the  author  of  many  articles  on  methods 
of  teaching,  as  a  young  man  taught  a  district  school  of  Southington. 
Conn.  Here  he  made  marked  advances  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
etymology.  The  account  of  his  method  of  teaching  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  a  verb  reminds  one  of  the  actions  often  seen  to-day  in  the  class- 
rooms of  modern-language  teachers  who  pursue  what  is  known  as 
"  the  direct  method."  Without  any  preliminary  information  in 
regard  to  what  he  was  going  to  do,  Alcott  would  ask  the  pupils  to 
take  their  slates  and  pencils.  Then  stamping  the  floor  or  clapping 
his  hands  he  would  require  them  to  write  down  what  they  saw  him  do. 
This  process  he  would  have  repeated  with  the  actions  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  his  own.  "  Now,"  he  would  say, "  what  have  you  been  doing?  " 
He  would  point  out  that  the  words  they  had  written  described  actions. 
''  These  words  describing  actions  are  verbs.  Now,  what  is  a  verb?  " 
In  this  manner  the  children  were  said  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge 
in  10  lessons  as  in  an  entire  term  under  the  older  methods.** 

The  second  feature  of  the  educational  revival  which  affected  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  was  the  attention  given  to  visual  and  oral  instructioiL 
In  1839  the  school  committee  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  struck  a  note  not 
frequently  heard,  namely,  that  the  force  of  the  teacher's  example  in 
speaking  and  writing  is  the  most  important  agency  of  instruction. 
Their  statement  was  that — 

teachers  should  take  care  not  to  undo  aU  their  efforts  to  teach  grammar  by  the 
bad  example  of  using  false  grammar  themselves.  They  should  watch  over 
their  own  .  .  .  modes  of  address,  as  well  as  those  of  the  children,  for  example's 
sake.  .  .  .     It  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  .  .  .  exemplary  in  conversation.  .  .  .* 

ATTENTION  TO  VISUAL  AND  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  teacher's  example  is  not  a  direct  phase  of  what  is  known  as 
oral  instruction.  The  term  means  rather  that  children  are  taught 
principles  by  word  of  mouth;  that  is,  the  explanatory  talks  which 
Kirkham  had  included  in  his  text  are  to  be  presented  in  simple  expla- 
nations by  the  teachers  themselves.  This  practice  was  so  unfamiliar 
in  some  towns  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  visiting  committees,  as 
that  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  wrote,  in  1839:  "Another  improve- 
ment we  noticed  was  the  method  of  some  teachers  of  communicating 
knowledge  ...  by  familiar  conversation  and  by  questions  on  com- 
mon subjects."  ^^  The  Egermont  committee  of  1843  found  occasion 
to  praise — 

••  Barnnrd,  Ed.  Blog..  261  ;  als6  Am.  J.  of  Ed.  IV.  641. 
•^Sch.  Ret.    (1839),  365. 
••  Xbld..  1839.  33. 
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tlie  example  In  the  winter  scbool  of  district  No.  2,  of  mocb  oral  instruction 
Instead  of  the  common  practice  of  yery  rigid  confinement  to  the  lesson  book; 
...  a  good  teacher  can  talk  into  a  child,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months, 
an  amount  ...  of  practical  knowledge  .  .  .  which  the  child  could  not  read  into 
himself  in  the  space  of  as  many  years,** 

Horace  Mann,  reviewing  Edward's  *'  First  Lessons  in  Grammar," 
1843,  asserts: 

If  a  chikl  is  made  to  fe^  that  the  subject  [grammar]  is  hard  to  understand 
and  that  he  is  expected  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness  ...  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  construct  a  prejudice  against  it  .  .  .  Many  a  teacher  has  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  better  way  of  teaching  grammar.  .  .  .  EdWard's  "  First  I^essons  ** 
is  not  the  old  process  of  committing  to  memory  and  repeating.  ...  A  method 
is  given  by  which  a  teacher  explains  whatever  is  difficult  to  the  learner.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  tlie  substance  of  lessons  in  grammar  given  orally  by  the  author  in 
school.^ 

This  same  note  is  struck  by  an  editorial  by  William  B.  Fowle  in 
1850: 

Grammar  can  be  taught  by  oral  instruction,  by  correcting  the  ungrammatical 
language  of  the  pupils,  and  by  the  example  of  the  teacher  much  more  easily  and 
mdre  effectively  than  by  committing  to  memory  and  reciting.  ...  An  accom- 
plished teacher  may  do  more  for  a  class  of  20  in  one  hour,  by  exercises  on  the 
blackboard,  than  he  can  do  in  a  whole  day  for  an  Individual  who  studies  and 
parses  from  a  textbook.* 

The  first  24  pages  of  William  H.  Wells's  "  School  Grammar,"  1846, 
are  devoted  to  a  section  on  oral  instruction  in  English  grammar,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Barnard,  at  the  time  commissioner  of  public 
schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  already  published  as  one  of  his  series  of 
educational  tracts.*  This  section  is  not  a  part  of  the  grammar  itself 
but  is  frankly  given  over  to  explicit  directions  to  teachers  as  to  how 
to  use  the  inductive  methods  and  how  to  use  illustrative  exercises  in 
composition.*  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  textbooks 
were  sold  in  the  first  five  years.     We  have  seen  that  his  books 

••Ibid.   (1843),  188. 

»  Com.  Sch.  J..  1843,  167-8. 

"After  the  part  of  speech  .  .  .  had  been  defined  by  the  teacher  and  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  pupils,  they  went  to  their  seat  to  write  examples  In  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  sometimes  found  that  listening  to  an  explanation  .  .  .  and  conversing 
.  .  .  were  not  sufficient  ...  on  which  account  a  textbook  was  required.  This  construc- 
tive exercise  Is  extremely  interesting;  children  are  pleased  with  doing  something."     Ibid. 

•Com.  Sch.  J.  (1850),  146. 

•Wells,  Sch.  Gram.,  preface,  IV. 

*A  sample  of  Wells's  advice  concerning  instruction  In  .the  parts  of  speech  may  be 
quoted :  "  The  classiflcaiion  of  words  may  be  introduced  by  referring  to  the  dlflTerent  kinds 
of  trees:  to  the  dlflTerent  kinds  of  animals;  or  to  any  other  collection  of  objects  that 
admit  of  a  regular  division  into  distinct  classes.  Thus  when  we  go  into  a  forest,  wo  find 
that  the  number  of  trees  about  us  is  greater  than  we  can  estimate.  But  we  soon  observe 
that  a  certain  portion  of  them  have  certain  resemblances,  while  th«y  differ  esfM»ntially 
from  all  the  rest ;  ...  by  extending  our  observation,  we  find  ...  all  trees  .  .  .  belong 
to  a  few  very  simple  classes,  .  .  .  Oak  trees.  .  .  .  Pine  trees.  .  .  .  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
words  of  our  language.  ...  By  some  introductory  illustration  the  curiosity  of  a  class 
of  beginners  may  be  excited.  .  .  The  teacher  should  lead  his  pupils  to  take  an  actlv« 
part  in  these  lessons  from  the  beginning."     Ibid.,  II,  12. 
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were  scattered  through  various  States.  Wells  himself  later  became 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago.  It  is  probable  that  his  influ- 
ence more  than  that  of  any  other  man  really  introduced  oral  instruc- 
tion and  explanation  into  classroom  instruction  in  English  grammar. 
Visual  instruction  was  also  brought  into  the  field  of  teaching  gram- 
mar after  1825.  As  late  as  1835  the  idea  of  using  slates  and  black- 
boards was  exceedingly  novel ;  in  only  a  few  schools  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  attempted  before  that  time.  William  A.  Alcott,  whom  we 
have  seen  above  dispensing  with  grammar  books  as  far  as  possible, 
testifies  that  in  1830L "  the  idea  of  studying  grammar  with  slates  and 
pencils  was  so  novel  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  general 
attention."  Children  wrote  names  of  different  objects  held  before 
them;  they  read  the  lists  aloud,  classified  them,  and  wrote  new  lists 
of  objects  of  which  they  could  think.  Thus  was  employed  a  combi- 
nation method  of  visual  instruction  and  pupils'  activity .•  Rules  and 
regulations  for  the  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.,  require  that  "  every  lesson 
(in  granmiar)  shall  be  accompanied  by  operations  on  the  blackboard 
and  slates  (from  the  younger  pupils),  and  exercises  in  parsing  shall 
be  required  from  the  older  classes."  •  In  an  article  on  normal  schools, 
in  1843,  the  advice  is  given  that — 

the  first  principles  should  be  taught  orally  and  by  the  blaclLboard  and  slate.  So 
taught,  they  are  easy  and  pleasant,  and  throw  valuable  light  upon  the  arts  of 
reading  and  composition.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  is  very  important.  Write 
on  the  board,  "  It  is  she,**  not  "  It  is  her !  '*  Require  the  pupils  to  make  for 
themselves,  and  write  on  their  slates,  ten  examples  of  similar  mistakes,  and 
their  corrections.  The  rule  is  learnt  better  than  by  months  of  repeating  the 
rule  In  parsing,  where  the  mind  Is  little  better  than  passive.' 

Again,  James  Ray,  a  prominent  teacher  of  this  decade,  in  1830 
advises : 

In  the  study  of  Grammar  the  blackboard  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  Inflec- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  speech;  it  may  also  be  used  in  syntax,  to  point  oat 
the  connection  of  the  principal  words  to  each  other.  The  method  of  doing  this 
is  by  writing  on  the  board  the  sentence  to  be  parsed,  and  then  connecting  by 
curved  lines  those  words  that  have  any  grammatical  connection  with  each 
other.  The  instructor  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  what  that  relation  is.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  teaching  grammar  the  use  of  the  blackboard  is  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  [and]  is  used  by 
the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  principles.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  earliest  reference  the  writer  has  seen  pointing 
to  the  use  of  diagrams,  which,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  came 
into  great  prominence  in  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

Massachusetts  school  committees  often  spoke  in  commendation  of 
the  new  movement  for  blackboards  facilitating  instruction  in  gram- 


•Am.  Ad.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1837),  165. 

•Com.  8ch.  J.  (1842),  78. 

»IWd.   (1843),  331 

•Ray,  Transactions  of  College  Teachers,  VI.  104. 
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mar.  For  instance,  the  Dighton  committee  said,  in  1843 :  "The  black- 
board has  been  introduced  into  several  schools.  .  .  .  By  means  of 
this  the  study  of  Orthography  and  English  Grammar  has  been 
facilitated."  • 

Samuel  J.  May  gives  a  hint  concerning  the  very  earliest  appear- 
ances of  blackboards,  when,  describing  a  visit  to  the  school  of  Rev. 
Father  Francis  Brosius  in  Boston,  in  1814,  he  said :  "  On  entering 
his  room  we  were  struck  at  the  appearance  of  a  Blackboard  suspended 
on  the  wall.  ...  I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before  .  .  .  and  there 
I  first  witnessed  the  process  of  analytical  and  inductive  teaching."  ^* 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  not  for  two  decades  after  1814  did 
the  rank  and  file  of  Massachusetts  schools  adopt  this  device  now 
regarded  as  so  indispensable  for  visual  instruction.  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  in  the  report  of  a  Boston  school  committee  on  improve- 
ments, in  1833,  strongly  recommended  slates  and  cards  in  the  primary 
schools.  He  added  that  means  for  visual  instruction  were  positively 
forbidden  in  Boston  by  the  general  committee."  In  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut  as  late  as  1832  "  slates,  blackboards,  and  appa- 
ratus are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  district  schools,"  a  commit- 
tee on  common  schools  testified.^*  Massachusetts  counties  in  general 
waited  for  the  boards  until  after  1840.*" 

INTRODUCTION  OF  CONSTRUCTTVB  WORK. 

The  third  prominent  feature  of  innovating  methods  before  1850 
was  the  introduction  of  constructive  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
which  gradually  took  the  form  of  composition.  Of  course  dictation 
and  copying  exercises  were  very  old,^*  and  disputations  dated  far 
before  the  beginnir'^  of  instruction  in  the  vernacular.  Moreover, 
writing  of  a  sort  had  accompanied  work  in  grammar  in  the  days  of 
Murray's  dominance  in  American  schools.  But  composition  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  grammar  did  not  become  prominent  until 
Barnard,  Fowle,  Mann,  Carter,  Rand,  and  others  championed  and 
advanced  it.    Fowle,  in  an  editorial  of  1852,  says  that — 

even  now,  a  large  number  of  our  schools  have  no  composition  taught  in  them. 
No  wonder,  for  not  one  teacher  In  10  can  write  with  tolerable  ease  and  correct- 
ness. In  an  institute  in  Massachusetts  (1850)  we  required  117  teachers  to 
write  what  they  could  in  fifteen  minutes  on  **  happiness."  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes,  but  seven  teachers  had  done  anything,  and  four  of  these  had  requested 
to  be  excused  from  writing.  The  three  more  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  were 
given,  and  only  twenty  teachers  had  been  able  to  write  anything  in  the  end. 

•An.  Kept.  Supt.  Ed.   (1843),  234. 
»•  Barnard,  Ed.  Blog.,  38. 
"Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1833).  587. 
«Ibld.  (1832),  248. 

"Ashbonham   comments.   In   1841:  "Schoolrooms  have  been   more  generally  furnished 
with  blackboards."    Kept.  Supt.  Ed.  (1841),  71.     See  also  Ibid.,  78;  1843,  234 ;  1841,  27. 
»•  See  Chap.  V,  p.  127. 
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Fowle  then  pertinently  asks :  "  How  can  such  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion in  English  Grammar?"" 

The  Massachusetts  school  reports  are  especially  clear  in  indicating 
that  composition  as  such  was  a  product  of  the  decade  1830  and  1840. 
In  1840  Sterling  reported  that  "  the  exercise  of  composition  has  been 
introduced  into  some  schools  with  encouraging  success.  This  impor- 
tant branch  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  former  years.  .  .  .  Eng- 
lish Composition  should  come  next  in  order  ...  to  grammar.''  ^* 

The  committee  of  Car\'er,  in  1839,  explained  that  20  years  earlier 
the  art  of  composing  and  writing  received  no  attention: 

It  is  true  we  were  set  to  making  marks,  nnd  dashing  and  pointing  them  witb 
our  pens  (writing)  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  there  are  but  few  now.  who  were  scholars 
then,  that  can  compose,  write  and  fold  a  letter,  in  a  handsome  form,  as  large 
numbers  of  our  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  can." 

The  Rockport  committee  "  urged  upon  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
who  are  acquainted  with  grammar,  the  importance  of  writing  com- 
position. .  .  .  This  should  be  a  standing  exercise  in  our  schools.  .  .  . 
This  exercise  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  matter  of  form."  ^'  Here  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  composition  first  came  into  the  curriculum  only 
after  the  pupil  had  some  acquaintance  with  grammar.  Later  periods 
reversed  the  order,  composition  preceding  grammar.  This  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  consideration.  The  committee  of  Dana,  in 
1843,  commended  oral  composition  in  the  following  language: 

The  practice  was  particularly  recommended  by  the  committee,  of  urging  the 
classes.  Instead  of  giving  arbitrary  rules  from  the  book,  to  explain  their  opera- 
tion, and  to  give  their  reasons  in  their  own  language.  .  .  .  Exercises  in  com- 
position have  been  attended  to  in  some  of  the  schools.** 

Only  one  Massachusetts  committee,  in  1843,  found  a  satisfactory 
condition : 

In  the  Juvenile  department  in  this  school  there  was  a  new  thing  exhibited  at 
the  examination.  aboBt  fifteen  letters,  and  pieces  of  original  composition,  writ- 
ten by  little  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  written  with  a  simplicity, 
correctness  and  beauty,  which  surprised  as  much  as  it  delighted  us.** 

The  list  of  questions  which  Barnard  sent  to  the  Connecticut  teach- 
ers (183&-1841,  inclusive)  are  indicative  of  the  most  advanced  thought 
of  the  day.'* 

1.  Do  you  classify  your  pupils  in  reference  to  teaching  composition? 

2.  Do  you  accustom  your  youngest  pupils  to  write  or  print  words  and  short 
sentences  on  the  slate,  from  your  dictation? 

3.  Do  you  ask  them  to  print  or  write  something  about  what  they  have  teen  In 
coming  to  school,  or  read  in  the  reading  lesson? 

4.  As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  composition,  do  you  engage  them  in  familiar 
talk  about  something  they  have  seen  in  their  walk,  or  has  happened  in  or  about 


"Com.  Sch.  J.  (1852).  375.  "Ibid.   (1843),  83. 

"Mass.  Sch.  Ret.  (1840),  123.  »  Ibid.   (1843).  216. 

"Ibid.  (1839),  413.  "Am.  J.  of  Ed..  I,  692. 
"Ibid.  (1841),  27. 
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the  school?  and  when  they  have  got  Ideas,  and  can  clothe  then!  orally  In  words, 
do  you  allow  them  as  a  privilege  to  write  or  print  the  same  on  the  slate  or 
paper? 

5.  Do  you  give  out  a  number  of  words,  and  then  ask  your  pupils  to  frame 
sentences  In  which  those  words  are  used? 

e.  Do  you  require  your  older  pupils  to  keep  a  journal  or  give  an  account  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  as  an  exercise  in  composition? 

7.  Do  you  instruct  your  pupils  as  to  the  most  approved  form  of  dating,  com- 
mencing, and  closing  a  letter? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  some  supposed 
Inquiries  about  some  matter  of  fact? 

9.  Do  you  request  your  older  pupils  to  write  out  what  they  can  recollect  of  a 
sermon  or  lecture  they  have  heard,  or  of  a  book  they  have  been  reading? 

10.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  usually  commence  writing  easy  sentences  or 
compositions? 

The  exceeding  reluctance  with  which  authors  of  treatises  on  gram- 
mar and  teachers  of  this  subject  came  to  the  realization  that  construc- 
tive written  work  on  the  part  of  pupils  ought  to  accompany  every 
stage  of  their  progress  is  clearly  marked  in  America  before  1850. 
Priestley  as  early  as  1772  recommends  the  practice  in  his  preface,^* 
but  neither  his  nor  contemporary  textbooks  are  constructed  with  this 
.purpose  in  mind.  Even  earlier  than  Priestley  we  have  seen  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  and  other  schools  of  advanced  ideas  employ- 
ing composition,  but  not  primarily  as  an  adjunct  to  grammar.^^  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  practice  was  not  prevalent  in  American  schools. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  complete  absence  of  suggestions 
for  composition  in  the  earlier  granmiars  but  also  from  frequent 
testimony.** 

"*'We  must  Introduce  into  the  schools  English  grammar,  English  composition,  and 
frequent  English  translations  from  authors  in  other  languages.  The  common  objection 
to  English  Compositions,  that  it  is  like  requiring  brick  to  be  made  without  straw  (boys  not 
being  supposed  to  be  capable  of  so  much  reflection,  as  is  necessary  to  treat  any  subject 
with  propriety)  Is  a  very  frlrolous  one  since  It  Is  very  easy  to  contrive  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises Introductory  to  themes  upon  moral  and  scientific  subjects.  In  many  of  which  the 
whole  attention  may  be  employed  upon  language  only ;  and  from  thence  youth  may  be  led 
on  In  a  regnlar  series  of  compositions,  In  which  the  transition  from  language  to  sentiment 
may  be  as  gradual  and  easy  as  possible."     Priestley,  3d  ed.,  preface,  XXT. 

"  See  Chap.  III.  p.  46. 

»* "  We  were  two  or  three  years  In  grammar ;  ...  we  were  never  required  to  write  a 
sentence  of  English,  and  we  never  did  write  one  as  a  school  exercise."  Wall  Is.  speaking 
of  Boston  schools  about  1800.     Com.  Scb.  J.  (1850),  5. 

**  We  were  educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  .  .  .  but,  although  we  studied  English 
grammar  seven  years  and  received  a  silver  medal  for  our  proficiency,  we  never  wrote  a 
sentence  of  English  at  school  and  never  did  anything  which  implied  a  suspicion  on 
our  part  that  grammar  had  anything  to  do  with  writing  or  conversation."  Ibid.,  editorial 
(1849),  258. 

**  Composition  was  unknown  to  us.  We  were  supposed  to  acquire  *  the  art  of  writing 
the  English  I^anguage  with  propriety  *  by  a  textbook  ctudy  of  Orthography.  Etymology. 
Bjmtax  and  Prosody,  without  writing  even  a  sentence."  Swett,  speaking  of  the  period, 
1830-1840,  Am.   Pub.  Sch.,  122. 

**  We  think  it  would  be  but  a  counterpart  to  our  grammars  for  children  if  some  philoso- 
pher were  to  publish  a  treatise  as  a  mode  for  discovering  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
laws  of  motion,  In  order  to  teach  the  children  how  to  walk  and  run."  Review  of  Everst's 
English  Grammar,  1835,  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1835),  429. 
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It  is  significant,  then,  to  find  grammars  after  1820  deliberately 
planning  exercises  in  composition.  They  do  not  attempt  "themes 
upon  moral  and  scientific  subjects,"  as  Priestley  advised ;  indeed,  their 
suggestions  for  written  work  may  not  properly  be  called  composition 
at  all.  Roswell  Smith's  title,  "  Sentences  to  be  written,"  is  far  more 
exact.  Kirkham  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  this  advance,  content- 
ing himself  with  elaborate  parsing  and  false  syntax.  Gteold  Brown 
follows  Murray  in  placing  exercises  after  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  his  grammar,  urging  that  the  pupils  "  should  write  out "  **  their 
answers.  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  making  the  first  distinctive 
step  toward  the  practice  of  sentence  building.  Scattered  through  his 
text  are  numerous  headings  entitled  "  Sentences  to  be  written."  The 
purpose  is  to  employ  the  constructive  activities  of  pupils  as  a  means 
of  fixing  the  grammatical  principles  they  have  just  been  studying.^ 
Remembering  the  dates  of  Smith's  books — 1829  and  1831 — we  see 
that  he  stands  in  point  of  time  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  com- 
position in  Massachusetts  discussed  above.^' 

Wells,  in  1846,  urged  that  teachers  write  models  on  the  board,  and 
that  they  also  write  lists  of  words  and  have  the  pupils  compose  sen- 
tences embracing  them.  He  goes  a  step  in  advance,  advising :  "After 
the  pupils  have  in  this  manner  exemplified  the  various  modifications 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  they  should  be  required  to  write  several  com- 
positions of  considerable  length."  **  Naturally  we' find  Greene,  in  his 
"Analysis  of  Sentences,"  taking  even  more  advanced  ground.  In  his 
preface  he  affirms  that  "  the  only  successful  method  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  that  art  (writing  and  speaking  correctly)  is  by  means 
of  construction  and  analysis.^*  In  the  text  proper  construction  exer- 
cises begin  on  page  13,  a  footnote  saying :  "  These  exercises  may  be 
written  or  recited  orally.    It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  writ- 

*»  English   Grammar,  100. 

••  Sentences  to  be  written  : 

** '  Q.  Will  you  compose  two  sentences,  each  having  a  different  adJectWe  pronoan?  One, 
having  a  demonstrative  pronoun?  One,  having  an  Indefinite  pronoun  used  as  a  noun?'" 
Enjf.  Gram.  Prod.  Sys.,  58. 

"  Richard  G.  Parker's  book.  "  Progressive  Exercises  In  English  Composition."  Boston. 
1S32,  enjoyed  a  remarkable  sale.  It  reached  Its  forty-fifth  edition  in  1845.  New  editiODS 
were  published  in  1855  and  1850.  Parker  published  a  "Sequel"  In  18S5  and,  in  1844. 
**Aids  to  English  Composition."  which  reached  Its  twentieth  edition  In  1850.  The  sale  of 
these  series  Is  Indicative  of  the  trend  toward  composition.  Parker,  collaborating  with  C 
Fox,  in  1834,  published  also  **  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar."  Part  II,  1836, 
Part  III.  1840.  A  favorable  review  of  the  first  book  describes  It  as  t>eing  "  without  a 
formidable  array  of  long  definitions  and  unintelligible  rules."  Am.  An.  of  Ekl.  and  Ini. 
(1835),   47. 

» Sch.   Gram.,   24. 

» Analysis.  4.  Contrast  this  with  Goold  Brown's  statement :  "  The  only  successful 
method  of  teaching  grammar  Is  to  cause  the  princlp&I  definitions  and  rules  to  be  com- 
mitted thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever  afterwards  be  readily  applied.**  Brown, 
preface,  VI.  The  contrasted  statements  indicate  the  two  radically  different  conceptions  of 
grammatical  Instruction,  one  of  which  was  passing,  the  other  of  which  was  entering,  la 
1850. 
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ing  lessons  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule."  ^  Moreover,  Greene 
desires  that  "  the  exercises,  after  being  corrected,  sl^ould  be  copied 
into  a  writing  book."  "^ 

As  may  be  expected,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  at  which  con- 
structive work,  closely  associated  with  grammatical  study,  entered 
school  practice.  However,  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  out- 
come of  the  influences  we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  period  between 
1825  and  1850.*^  The  discussion  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  citing  the 
practice  of  two  schools,  which  for  their  generation  were  exceedingly 
progressive.  A  teacher  of  1830,  describing  methods  which  he  has 
found  profitable,  recommends  voluntary  composition,  the  pupils  to 
continue  their  work  on  their  own  account  by  keeping  journals.  The 
variety  of  exercises  suggested  includes  writing  abstracts  from  mem- 
ory; taking  notes  on  lectures;  abridgments;  dialogues,  real  and 
imaginary;  stories  for  children;  narratives  of  personal  adventure; 
discussion  of  questions;  and  the  like.  The  voluntary  reading  of 
articles  at  stated  periods  is  also  recommended.^'  Of  course  this  pro- 
cedure is  exceedingly  advanced;  it  is  practically  composition  as  we 
understand  the  term  to-day.  A  more  representative  program  of  the 
period  in  question  is  found  in  the  following  account  of  a  female  school 
of  Boston  in  1832 : 

Care  has  been  token  to  Improve  aU  occasional  opportunities  of  directing  the 
nttentlon  of  the  pupils  to  the  etymology,  the  signification,  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  words,  as  they  occur  in  connection,  and  while  the  Interest  felt  In  their 
meaning  Is  still  fresh  In  the  mind.  Exercises  In  the  defining  of  words  and  In  the 
distinguishing  synonyms  are  occasionally  prescribed.  The  practice  of  substi- 
tuting equivalent  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  thoughts  Is  likewise  employed. 
The  analysis  of  figurative  language  to  the  same  end.  A  practical  course  In 
grammar  Is  comprehended  In  the  daily  exercises  in  composition  and  a  systematic 
view  of  the  principles  of  the  science  has  been  taken.** 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Methods  of  teaching  grammar  have  now  been  traced  for  about  100 
years  from  its  beginnings  in  America  about  1750  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    For  the  first  75  years  instruction  centered  almost 

MAnalyfllH.   13. 

«lbld..  18,   1. 

"John  Flint,  who  publlshpd  "  First  I^RRons  In  Enj^llsh  Grammnr  upon  a  Plan  Inductive 
nnd  Intellectual,"  In  1833,  deseryea  credit  for  pioneer  work  In  sentence  building,  antedat- 
ing Greene  12  years.  An  editorial  In  the  American  .\nnal8  says :  "  Decidedly  tht*  best 
introductory  work  we  have  seen.  The  pupil's  knowledge  Is  given  by  examples  and  sen- 
tences In  which  he  finds  words  corresponding  to  deflnttlons,  and  the  pupil  writes  sentences 
as  soon  as  may  be.**  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.  (1838).  884.  Dyer  H.  Sanborn's  "Analytical 
Grammar,"  1836.  receives  similar  commendation.  Ibid.  (1837),  148.  F.  W.  Fclch's  "A 
Comprehensive  Grammar,"  1837.  affirms  on  the  title  page :  "  Designed  to  make  the  study 
of  grammar  and  composition  one  and  the  same  process."  Ibid.  (1837),  r>25.  Of  Wells  and 
Greene  a  committee  on  Boston  free  schools  declared,  in  1851,  that  they  were  adopted  '*  all 
over  the  land  "  as  a  protest  against  teaching  Murray's  Latin  grammar  for  English."  Cora. 
Sch.  J.    (1861),  36. 

•■Erodore,  Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins..  I.  266-0. 

•«Am.  An.  of  Ed.  and  Ins.    (1832),  215. 
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entirely  around  memorizing,  correcting  false  syntax,  and  parsing.  Of 
these  all  three  were  transferred  directly  from  practices  customary  in 
studying  Latin  grammar.  About  the  year  1823  dianges  began  to 
creep  into  class  instruction.  Although  the  three  traditional  methods 
still  predominated,  especially  parsing  and  memorizing,  influences 
were  at  work  which  made  the  need  of  remedies  felt  in  the  educational 
revival  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  Most  conspicuous  among 
the  innovations  were,  first,  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  pupils  under- 
stand ;  second,  visual  and  oral  instruction ;  and,  third,  the  beginnings 
of  constructive  work.  Most  conspicuous  among  grammarians  were 
Kirkham  and  Smith,  Wells  and  Greene ;  among  educational  leaders, 
Carter,  Rand,  Barnard,  and  Mann.  The  results  of  their  labors  were 
indeed  a  veritable  revolution,  both  in  the  conception  of  grammar  and 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  a  revolution  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  comparing  Goold  Brown's  statement  of  1823  with 
the  corresponding  statement  of  Greene  in  1847 : 

The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  cause  the  principal 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory.    (Brown.) 

The  only  successful  method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  art  is  by  means 
of  construction  and  analysis."     (Greene.) 

"•Consideration  of  methods  after  1850  is  reserved  for  another  study.  Between  1850  and 
1920  we  maj  distinguish  three  fairly  marlced  periods :  That  of  1847-1873,  which  may  be 
termed  the  inductive  period,  characterized  by  the  methods  whose  origin  has  just  been 
presented ;  that  of  1873-1891,  which  may  be  termed  the  rhetorical  period,  marked  by  Swln- 
ton's  "  Language  Lessons."  White's  grammars  (1871),  the  Harvard  entrance  require- 
ments of  1873,  and  the  Connecticut  order  dropping  grammar  in  1891  ;  and  that  of  1891- 
1920.  which  may  be  termed  the  elimination  period  or  the  incidental  study  period,  the  chief 
tendency  of  which  is  the  gradual  subordination  of  formal  grammar  to  its  proper  place  at 
incidental  to  the  study  of  composition  and  literature. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE   OF   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS  IN 
AMERICA  BEFORE  1800. 


Henry  Barnard,  speaking  of  his  list  of  early  American  textbooks,"* 
indicates  the  viewpoint  in  which  the  present  list  is  compiled.  He 
says :  "  This  information  in  many  cases  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  will  at  least  serve  as  the  clue  to  further  inquiry ;  .  .  . 
many  errors  .  .  .  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  detected  in  regard 
to  those  books  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen,  and  whose  titles,  dates, 
and  places  of  publication  and  authorship  have  been  gleaned  from 
numerous  sources  not  always  reliable." 

GRAMMAS8  U8BD  IN  AMERICA  BEFORB  18St. 

1706.  Greenwood,  James.    Essay  Toward  a  Practical  EngUsh  Grammar.  2d  ed., 
London.  17U,  12%  315  pp. 

1724.  Jones,  Hugh.     A  Short  English  Grammar:  An  Accidence  to  the  English 
Tongue.    London. 
See  Chapter  II  for  further  deicrlption  of  the  flrat  10  grammars  In  this  list 

1740.  Dilworth,  Thomas.    A  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  Containing  a 
Brief  but  Comprehensive  English  Grammar.    London. 

1751.  Harris,  James.    Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  Universal 
Grammar.    6th  ed.,  1806,  468  pp.,  8". 

.  Harris's  work  was  not  a  textbook,  but  was  Influential  in  shaping  most  of 
the  grammars  earliest  in  America.  Murray  acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 
( Introduction.  5.)  Harris  was  an  innovator  and  simpUfler  among  gram- 
marians, using  only  four  classes  of  words,  after  Aristotle.  Book  reprinted 
in  Philadelphia.  Wickersham.  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Pa.,  202.  Reached  7th  ed., 
1825.     Com.  8ch  J.,  Ill,  209. 

175 — .  Wiseman,  .     English  Grammar. 

Advertised,  Boston  Evening  Post,  Oct.  27,  1760. 

1755.  Fisher,  A.    A  Practical  New  Grammar.    28th  ed.,  London,  1795,  176  pp., 
12*. 

Follows  Harris  with  four  kinds  of  speech  ;  no  cases,  no  moods,  only  three 
tenses.  Brown  used  "A  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Improved  and  Corrected, 
1800." 

1758.  Lowth,  Rot)ert.     A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.     1st  Amer. 
ed.,  London,  1775,  132  pp.  12'. 

"Barnard's  list.  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XII.  XIII,  XIV;  also  William  H.  Wells's  list  in  the 
preface  of  his  "A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  Boston,  1852,  edition.  A  writer 
who  signs  hlmselt  W.  H.  W.  (probably  William  U.  Wells)  began  a  series  of  articles  on 
English  grammars  In  The  Common  School  Journal  Illness  compelling  him  to  cease  his 
labors,  another  writer  who  signs  his  articles  *' Wallls  **  (probably  W.  M.  Fowle),  con- 
tinued the  series  under  the  title  "  Grammars  Published  in  America  before  1804."  C.  S.  J., 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII.  A  fourth  list,  "American  Textbooks,"  anonymous,  is  found  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education,  14,  600.  For  all  books  published  in  America  before  1702 
Evans's  "American  Bibliography  "  is  the  standard  source.  Evans  is  not  infallible,  how- 
ever; a  few  books  before  1792  have  apparently  not  come  to  his  attention.  Goold  Brown, 
in  his  "  Grammar  of  Grammars,"  1851,  presents  a  list  of  some  350  authors  or  compilers  of 
grammatical   textbooks. 

The  present  writer  has  added  several  items  of  information,  mostly  fragmentary,  from 
announcements  of  publishers,  from  book  reviews  in  the  early  educational  JournnlH.  and 
from  stray  references  in  town  histories,  reports  of  school  societies,  addresseH  In  educa- 
tional conventions,  and  pedagogical  tracts. 
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1760,  [Anonynions.]      The   British    Grammar.      1st    American    ed.,    1784,    251 

pp..  8^ 
1760,  Gough»  James.     English  Grammar.    212  pp..  18**. 

Advertised,  Providence  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  1767.     1760  Is  date  of  2d  ed.  ""A 
publication  of  little  merit,  much  of  It  borrowed  from  earlier  writers."    W.  H. 
Wells,  Com    Sch.  J.,   Ill,  210. 
1762.  Priestley,  Joseph.    The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.    3d  ed.,  London. 
202  pp.,  18% 

Reprinted  In   Phlladslpbla.      Wlckersham,   op.   dt.,   202.     Slmpllfler.   like 
Harris  and  Fisher.    **A  production  of  little  merit."    Wells,  op.  clt..  229. 
1768.  Ash.   John.     Grammatical   Institutes,   or   an   Easy   Introduction  to   Dr. 
Lowth's  English  Grammar.    London,  163  pp.  24°. 
First  American  reprint,  1774,  by  Hugh  Galne,  New  York.    Evans,  5,  5. 

1765.  Johnson,  Somuel.    An  English  Grammar;  the  First  Easy  Rudiments  of 

Grammar  Applied  to  the  English  Tongue  By  One  Who  is  Extremely 
Desirous  to  Promote  Good  Literature  in  America,  and  Especially  a 
Right  English  Education  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  York,  36  pp.. 
12'. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  English  grammar  prepared  bj  an 
American  and  published  in  America.  Evans,  Am.  Blbl..  4,  18,  10025.  See 
Chap.  II.  p.  36. 

1766.  Bum,  John.    A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Glasgow, 

18'. 

1767.  Buchanan,  Jamea    A  Regular  English  Syntax.    194  pp.,  12*. 

First  American  reprint.  1780.    Evans,  6,  68.    "A  most  egregious  plagiarism. 

borrowed   from   the  British  Grammar,   half   the  volume   copied   verbatim.** 

Wells,    op.   clt,    3,   237. 
1772.  Adam,  Alexander.    Latin  and  English  Grammar.    Edinburgh. 

*'An  English  Grammar  that  was  connected  with  Adams's  Latin  Grammar 

...  far  more  English  than  Murray's."    Wallis,  Com.  Sch.  J.,  XII,  118. 
1778.  Byerley,  Thomas.    A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

New   York. 
177 — .  Hall,  James.     English  Grammar. 

Hall  founded  a  school   (1778)  in  Bethany,  N.  C.     He  conducted  classes  tn 

English  grammar ;  wrote  and  published  a  book  that  had  wide  circulation. 

Raper,  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  55,  citing  Foote'a 

Sketches,    336. 
i779.  Curtis,  Abel.     A  Compend  of  English  Grammar,  Being  an  Attempt  to 

Point  Out  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  English  Language. 

Dresden  (Dartmouth  College).  49  pp.,  16**. 
Benezet,  Anthony.    An  Essay  Toward  the  Most  Easy  Introduction  to  the 

Knowledge  of  the  English  Grammar.    6  pp.,  12°. 
Compiled  for  the  Pennsylvania  Spelling  Book.     Evans  lists  the  grammar 

also  as  a  separate  book.     Evans,  6,  4. 

1784.  Webster,  Noah,  jr.     A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language. 

In  three  parts.  Part  2,  Containing  a  Plain  and  Comprehensive 
Grammar  Grounded  on  the  True  Principles  and  Idioms  of  the 
Language.    Hartford.    139  pp.,  16*. 

Kenrick.   William.    A   Rhetorical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 

Philadelphia. 

1785.  Bingham,  Caleb.     The  Young  Xadies  Accidence;  or  a  Short  and  Easy 

Introduction  to  English  Grammar;  Designed  Principally  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Learners,  More  Especially  Those  of  the  Fair  Sex, 
though  Suitable  to  Both.    Boston.  45  pp..  16°. 

1786.  Mennye,  J.    ^n  English  Grammar.    New  York. 

i787.  Ussher,  George  M.    The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.    London. 

American  edition,  1790,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Evans,  8,  08.  Printed  fdr 
J.  Metcber.  especially  for  young  ladies.     3d  Am.  ed.  in  1804,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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i787.  Harrison,   Ralph.     Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.     Philadelphia,  102 
pp.,  18'. 

Mentioned  by  Wickerabam  as  one  of  the  first  used  in  Pennsylvania.    Hist, 
of  Ed.  In  Pa.,  202.    An  English  book,  0th  ed..  Philadelphia,  1812. 
lis — .  [Anonymous.]     A  Comprehensive  Grammar.     Philadelphia,  173  pp.,  18*. 
1789  is  date  of  3d  ed.     Evans,  7,  305. 

1790,  Webster.  Noah.    The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.    Hartford,  80  pp.,  • 

16', 

The  Rudiments  was  first  printed  as  part  2  of  the  Little  Readers'  Assistant ; 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  Hartford  school  authorities,  was  twice  printed 
as  a  separate  book,  in  1790.     Evans.  8,  105. 

1791,  Hutchins,  Joseph.    An  Abstract  of  the  First  Principles  of  English  Gram- 

mar.    Hartford,  2A\ 

Mentioned  by  George  A.  Plimpton.  Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  N.  J.,  61. 
"  Compiled  for  the  use  of  his  own  school."    Title  page,  Evans,  8,  164.    • 

1792,  Alexander,   Caleb.     A   Grammatical   System   of  the  English   Language. 

Boston,  96  pp.,  12'. 

"  Comprehending;  a  Plain  and  Familiar  Scheme  of  Teaching  Young  Gentle- 
men and   Ladles  the  Art  of  Speaking  and   Writing  correctly  their  Native 
Tongue."    Evans,  8,  242.     lOth  ed.,  Keone,  N.  H.,  1814, 
[Anonymous.]     The  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Accidence,  or  a  Com- 
pendious Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Plain  and  Easy.    Boston. 
Attributed   to  Noah    Webster.. 
Humphries,  Daniel.     The  Compendious  American  Grammar,  or  Gram- 
matical Institutes  in  Verse.    Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  71  pp.,  12*. 

. Tichnor,  Elisha.    English  Exercises.    2  pp.,  18*. 

1792   is  3d  ed.     "All  the   rules  of  Parsing  .  .  .  facilitates  grammatical 
knowledge."     Evans,   8,  363. 
179\,  Knowles,  John.    Principles  of  English  Grammar.    3d  ed. 

1795,  Carroll.  James.    American  Criterion  of  English  Grammar.    New  London, 

Conn. 

Dearborn,  Benjamin.    The  Columbian  Grammar.    Boston,  12°. 

Oeorge  A.  Plimpton  assigns  date,  1702.    Murray,  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  N.  J.,  51. 

Used  the   question-and-answer   method. 
Miller.  Alexander.    Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.     119  pp., 

12-. 
Murray,  Llndley.     English  Grammar,  Adapted  to  the  Different  Classes 

of  learners.    London. 

1796,  An  English  Grammar. 

Barnard  lists,  by  printer;  Information  very  fragmentary. 
179 — .  Bullard,   Asa.     An   Abridgment  of  Murray's   English   Grammar,  by  a 
Teacher  of  Youth.    Boston. 

lOth  ed.  in  1817.     Succeeded  Bingham's  Young  Ladles*  Accidence  in  Bos- 
ton schools.  * 
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APPENDIX  R  . 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS  OF  TURNBULL  AND 

FRANKLIN. 

TURNBULL.  FRANKLIN. 

(From  Observations  on  Liberal  Educa-     (Smyth,  Writings  of  Benj.  Franklin, 
tlon  (1742),  1762,  ed.,  4-9.)  11,  391  et  seq.) 

GRAMMAR. 

"  One  exercise  should  be  dally  to  write  "  The  English  Language  might  be 
a  page  of  English,  and  after  that  to  taught  by  Grammar." 
examine  every  word  by  the  grammar 
rules,  and  every  sentence  they  have 
composed,  to  oblige  them  to  give  an 
account  of  the  English  syntax  and 
construction." 

COMPOSITION. 


".   .    .   who  thinks  it  worth  while  learn-  "The  Stiles  principally  to  be  cnltl- 
Ing   to   write   this    (mother   tongue)?  vated  being  the  clear  and  the  concise. 
Every  one  Is  suffered  to  form  his  own  ...    To  form  their  Stile,  they  should 
stile   by  chance;   to   Imitate  the  first  be    put   on    Writing    Inters   to   each 
wretched  model  which  falls  In  his  way,  other,  making  Abstracts  of  what  they 
before  he  knows  what  is  faulty,  or  can  read ;  or  writing  the  same  Things  in 
relish  the  beauties  of  a  Just  simplicity,  their  own  Words ;   telling  or  writing 
.  .  .    Right  education  would  have  .  .  .  Stories  lately  read,  in  their  own   P2x- 
taught  them  to  acquire  habits  of  writ-  pressions.     All  to  be  revls'd  and  cor- 
ing their  own  language  easily  under  rected  by  the  Tutor." 
right  direction;  and  this  would  have 
been  useful  to  them  as  long  as  they 
lived." 

LITERATURE. 

*•  I  need  not  advise  you  to  give  them  "  Some  of  our  best  Writers,  as  TIllH- 

a  taste  of  our  best  iioets."  son,  Addison,  Pope.  Algernon  Sidney. 

Cato's  letters,  etc.,  shoald  be  dasslks.*' 

SPEAKING. 

•*.  .  .  obliging  them  to  speak  every  day  *'  Repeating  Speeches,  delivering  Ora- 

their  unwritten  thought  on  any  sub-  tlons." 
ject  in  English.    T>et  them  read  an  Ora- 
tion on  Tully  or  Llvy  .  .  .  then   shut 
the  book,  and  speak  the  sense  of  It  ex 
tempore." 
158 
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DECLAMATION. 

"Make  them  read  aloud  gracefully,         "To  form  their  Pronunciation  they 
an  accomplishment  that  many  men  .  .  .     may  be  put  on  Declamations.  .  .  . 
cannot    perform,     because    they    are        Reading  should  also  be  taught  and 
either  unexperienced  or  bashful."  pronouncing,  properly,  distincting,  em- 

phatically." 

rOB  PB0FE88I0NS. 

"Where  is  English  taught  at  pres-         "It  Is  therefore  proposed  that  they 
ent?    Who  thinks  of  It  of  use  to  study     learn  those  Things  that  are  likely  to 
correctly  the  language  which  he  is  to     be  most  useful.  .  .  .    Regard  being  had 
use  in  dally  life?  ...     It  is  in  this     to  the  several  Professions  for  which 
that  nobility  and  gentry  defend  their     they  are  intended." 
country ;  ...  It  is  in  this  that  lawyers 
plead,    the   divines    instruct,    and    all 
ranks  of  people  write  their  letters  and 
transact  all  their  affairs." 

Between  the  passages  in  TumbuU  and  in  the  proposals  of  Franklin  there  is 
one  striking  dissimilarity.  The  former  is  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of 
I^tln  as  a  medium  of  universal  education.  Franklin,  who  in  other  places  voices 
the  same  sentiment,  in  his  proposals  contents  himself  merely  with  strong 
emphasis  upon  English  as  the  "  most  useful "  and  "  most  natural."  Smyth,  op. 
cit.,  386-96.  The  explanation  Is  simple:  Tumbull  was  writing  a  book  frankly 
to  substitute  the  vernacular  and  the  realities  for  classical  instruction,  while 
Franklin  was  propounding  the  program  for  a  school  he  wished  to  establish.  The 
former  could  afford  to  denounce  the  opposition,  the  latter  could  not.  As  always 
the  practical  man  is  cautious,  conciliatory,  compromising.  The  student  of 
Franklin's  early  advocacy  of  the  mother  tongue  is  frequently  struck  by  the 
extreme  diplomacy  with  which  he  sought  to  bring  it  forward. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,    n 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  17, 1920. 
Sir:  In  the  last  8  or  10  years  there  has  been  unusual  progress  in 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  most  of  our  cities  and  States, 
but  still  the  kindergarten  is  a  phase  of  school  work  less  known  than 
the  work  of  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  Many  school  offi- 
cers and  school  architects  lack  information  as  to  the  character  of 
rooms  and  buildings  best  suited  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
many  of  the  kindergartners  have  nee'd  for  more  complete  information 
in  regard  to  modern  kindergarten  equipment.  To  supply  these  needs 
I  have  had  prepared  a  manuscript  on  the  Housing  and  Equipment 
of  Kindergartens,  in  which  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given 
of  some  kindergarten  rooms  and  buildings  of  the  best  types  and  lists 
of  the  equipment  used  in  some  of  the  best-known  kindergartens.  I 
am  transmitting  the  manuscript  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Covwiissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  KINDER- 
GARTENS. 


[Tbis  bulletin  was  prepared  wltb  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  Miss  Grace  L.  Brown  being  chairman,  and  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Grace  M.  Janney.] 


PART  I. 


The  kindergartner  who  is  responsible  for  the  housing  of  a  kinder- 
garten may  have  one  of  three  problems  to  solve.  She  may  be  given 
a  room  originally  built  for  some  other  purpose,  in  which  case  lier 
problem  is  that  of  adaptation.  She  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  fea- 
tures she  would  like  incorporated  in  a  hirge  school  building  where 
she  must  accept  the  limitations  necessary  to  the  architectural  unity 
of  the  building.  Or  she  may  have  the  pleasure  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  a  building  where  only  the  needs  of  the  younger 
children  in  a  school  are  to  be  considered. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE   LARGE  SCHOOL. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  in  especially  planned  rooms  in  a  large 
school,  the  rooms  should  have  the  morning  sun  and  be  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  free  playing  of  varied  and  active  games.  There 
should  also  be  a  space  where  construction  work  may  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  days  if  necessary,  until  the  project  of  which  it  is  a  part 
shall  be  completed.  Dr.  Dresslar,  in  his  book  on  "American  School- 
houses,"  gives  from  24  to  25  feet  wide  by  from  32  to  33  feet  long  and 
from  12i  to  13  feet  high  as  the  ideal  size  for  a  schoolroom.  He 
states  that  the  width  of  a  schoolroom,  where  unilateral  lighting  is 
used,  should  never  exceed  twice  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  windows.  In  the  kindergarten,  where  the  position  of  the  fur- 
niture can  be  easily  changed  to  suit  the  lighting  conditions,  and  where 
a  great  deal  of  room  is  needed  for  games  and  rhythmic  exercises,  one 
room  of  the  size  he  gives  is  not  sufficient  for  a  kindergarten  of  50 
children. 

In  the  Marshall  School,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  the  kindergarten  oc- 
cupies three  rooms.  One,  the  play  room,  is  35  feet  by  35  feet  8  inches 
and  has  an  entrance  into  the  school  yard.  At  one  end  are  two  class- 
rooms 17  feet  9  inches  by  19  feet  9  inches  each,  which  open  into  the 
large  room  by  wide  folding  doors. 
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6  HOUSING   AND  EQUIPMENT   OF   KINDERGARTENS. 

The  kindergarten  at  the  John  D.  Philbrick  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  a  room  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  6  inches  wide,  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  rooms  for  the  work  period  by  folding  doors.  Miss 
Aborn,  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  Boston,  suggests  that 
5  feet  added  to  the  width  of  the  room  woukl  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  report  of  the  First  District  California  Congress  of  ^lothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  gives  35  feet  by  55  feet  or  40  feet 
by  60  feet  with  a  ceiling  from  10  to  12  feet  high  as  the  proper  size 
for  a  one-room  kindergarten. 

Xo  room  should  be  used  even  for  a  playroom  which  is  more  than 
2  feet  below  ground. 

THE   LOCATION. 

If  a  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten,  its  location 
is  important.  There  should  be  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  and 
restful  quiet.  There  should  be  ample  ground  for  gardens  and  tlie 
keeping  of  pets,  which  might  include  a  mother  hen  and  her  chicks 
and  a  mother  rabbit  and  her  babies. 

Dr.  Dresslar,  in  making  an  especial  plea  for  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  quiet  places,  says :  "  Most  children  who  live  in  the 
larger  cities  are  bathed  in  a  constant  turmoil  of  noise  both  day  and 
night,  and  as  a  result  their  nervous  systems  are  levied  upon  mces- 
santly  to  no  purpose  at  all." 

He  advocates  the  building  of  schoolhouses  in  quiet  places  and 
furnishing  the  children  with  free  transportation,  as  is  done  by  means 
of  school  vans  in  rural  districts. 

THE   HOUSE  PLAN. 

If  the  kindergarten  building  is  to  be  planned  for  use  in  a  northern 
climate,  the  kindergarten  at  Wellesley  College  is  well  worth  studying. 
The  location  is  ideal.  ~The  building  has  a  simple  and  dignified  ex- 
terior and  a  charming  interior.  The  kindergarten  rooms  are  at  the 
back  and  long  windows  open  directly  into  the  garden.  The  one 
criticism  that  might  be  made  of  the  Wellesley  school  is  that  the  base- 
ment playrooms  are  too  far  underground. 

\Miatever  the  climate,  all  possible  out-of-door  work  should  be  en- 
couraged. Of  course,  the  greatest  possibilities  for  regular  outdoor 
kindergartens  will  be  found  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Edward 
Hyatt,  formerly  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  California, 
has  some  very  interesting  plans,  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  open- 
air  schools  and  one-story  schools  built  in  the  mission  style  of  archi- 
tecture, in  a  report  on  "  School  Architecture  in  California."  The 
picture  on  page  01  of  this  book  shows  an  attractive  open-air  class- 
room at  San  Bernardino.  The  window  arrangement  makes  it  ix)ssible 
to  have  an  open-air  classroom  in  fair  weather  or  to  have  protection  in 
foul  weather. 
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The  First  District  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  have  issued  from  Los  Angeles  a  very  compre- 


hensive report  on  the  proper  housing  and  equipment  of  kindergartens. 
The  committee  states  that  it  will  forward,  on  request^  plans  of  the 
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8  HOUSING   AND   EQUIPMENT   OF   KINDERGABTENS. 

different  types  of  buildings  described.     Their  report  is  well  balance<I 
and  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

^\Tienever  possible  the  kindergarten  building  should  be  of  fire- 
proof materials.  In  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  mission  style  of 
architecture,  built  with  thick,  solid  walls  of  concrete  and  red 
earthen  tiles,  makes  an  attractive  building.  The  Francis  W.  Parker 
School,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  constructed  of  frame,  finished  on  the  out- 
side with  cream  stucco  and  red  mission  tiles  and  on  the  inside  with 
tan  walls. 

HEIGHT  OF  CEILINGS. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  rooms  with  high  ceilings  are  more 
expensive  to  build,  harder  to  heat,  and  are  apt  to  have  troublesome 
echoes.  Ceilings  should,  however,  be  high  enough  to  admit  of  the 
proper  window  area  for  the  lighting  of  the  rooms.  For  that  pur- 
pose 12^  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor  is  usually  sufficient. 

THE   FLOORS. 

In  fireproof  buildings  a  single  floor  is  sufficient,  but  in  other  build- 
ings great  care  should  be  taken  to  insist  on^  having  double  floors, 
with  a  layer  between  them  of  some  material  impervious  to  air  and 
deadening  to  sound.  Tarred  paper  is  good  to  keep  out  the  air,  and 
an  asbestos  board  or  quilt  will  deaden  sound. 

LIGHT. 

The  amount  of  light  necessary  for  the  schoolroom  varies  with  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  Dr.  Dresslar  states  that 
in  northern  countries,  with  short  days,  windows  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  floor  area  are  often  required,  while  in  the  sunny  parts  of  the 
Southwest  one-sixth  is  sufficient. 

The  windows  in  the  kindergarten  rooms  should  be  low.  They 
should  be  placed  as  close  together  as  safety  of  construction  will 
permit.  If  iron  muUions  are  used  they  will  make  more  glass  surface 
possible  with  stronger  construction.  The  window  arrangement  used 
in  Public  School  No.  37,  plate  154,  in  Dr.  Dresslar's  "American 
Schoolhouses."  is  very  pleasing. 

HEATING. 

A  most  important  place  should  be  given  the  heating  system  of  the 
school  building.  If  the  heating  apparatus  must  be  in  the  kinder- 
garten r(K)m,  a  jacketed  stove  correctly  placed  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  warming  the  room.  If  a  furnace  for  the  whole  building 
is  to  be  used,  experts  on  heating  systems  must  be  consulted. 

Certain  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  that  all  hot-air  furnaces  should 
be  supplied  with  some  means  of  moistening  the  air  before  it  is  intro- 
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HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  KINDEBGABTENS.  9 

duced  into  the  schoolroom,  and  that  a  system  of  thermostats  should 
reflate  the  heat  in  the  rooms  automatically. 

Dr.  Dresslar  says  that  children  of  primary  age  need  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  pupil  each  hour.  He  calculates  that,  although  each 
child  only  breathes  18  cubic  feet,  the  poisons  of  the  air  exhaled  will 
vitiate  more  than  100  times  as  much.  Because  so  much  fresh  air  is 
required  in  a  schoolroom,  a  furnace  which  is  satisfactory  in  the  ordi- 
narjThome  will  not  be  satisfactory  for  a  school.  Provision  must  be 
made  in  school  heating  to  install  a  system  of  ducts  for  fresh  air  and 
foul  air  and  a  motive  power  to  force  in  the  fresh,  warm  air  and  force 
out  the  impure,  vitiated  air. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made,  in  planning  for  such  a  system, 
to  provide  for  foot  warmers  to  be  used  in  cold  weather. 

SCHOOL  BATHS. 

In  progressive  school  systems,  school  baths  have  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  a  valuable  asset.  In  some  places  it  is  required  that  each 
pupil  take  one  bath  a  week  at  school  or  bring  a  written  statement 
from  home  that  he  has  had  a  bath.  Physiologists  and  psychologists 
have  long  taught  the  value  of  cleanliness  to  bodily  and  mental 
strength.  This  means  of  minimizing  sickness,  restlessness,  and  inat- 
tention is  too  often  neglected  in  school  plans. 

THE  WALLS  OF  THE  ROOMS. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  all  bright  colors  lose  their  intensity 
when  seen  at  a  distance;  the  intervening  atmosphere  grays  them. 
Therefore,  to  make  the  walls  of  a  room  appear  to  recede  and  give 
an  air  of  spaciousness  to  the  room,  the  color  of  the  walls  should  be 
neutral  rather  than  intense.  In  sunny  rooms  gray-green  is  good.  In 
dark  rooms  light  brown  and  buff  tend  to  make  the  room  seem  lighter, 
while  the  walls  retain  their  value  as  a  background. 

The  color  chosen  should  be  darkest  near  the  floor  and  lighter  as 
it  nears  the  ceiling.  For  instance,  with  woodwork  from  the  floor 
to  the  line  of  the  blackboard  and  with  gray-green  side  walls,  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  of  very  light  gray-green  or  cream,  which  should 
be  dropped  to  the  picture  molding. 

If  the  color  of  the  woodwork  is  in  violent  contrast  to  the  color 
of  the  walls,  its  lines  will  stand  out  so  prominently  that  the  room 
will  seem  much  smaller.  The  woodwork  should  harmonize  with 
the  color  of  the  walls,  and  it  should  be  dull  and  unobtrusive  in 
finish. 

In  choosing  the  tints  for  walls  and  woodwork  consider  the  rooms 
in  their  most  unfavorable  circumstance,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
temptation  to  select  colors  which  are  too  dark. 

55300°— 21 2 
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CURTAINS. 

Window  curtains  should  be  of  plain,  thin  material,  and  should 
be  hung  straight  to  conform  with  the  structural  lines  of  the  room. 
They  should  be  used  simply  to  soften  the  lines  of  the  window  frames 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  light  and  air. 

SHADES. 

Window  shades  of  a  neutral  tint,  harmonizing  with  the  *color 
scheme  of  the  rooms,  should  be  used.  There  should  be  two  separate 
shades  for  each  window,  both  fastened  about  two-fifths  of  the  height  of 
the  window.  The  upper  shade  should  pull  down  and  the  lower  shade 
should  pull  up.  Special  brackets  for  these  shades  can  be  obtained. 
The  shades  should  extend  over  each  side  of  the  window  frame  to 
keep  out  the  streaks  of  sunlight  that  are  often  troublesome  if  the 
shades  are  too  narrow. 

PICTURES. 

The  pictures  to  be  chosen  for  the  kindergarten  room  should  not 
only  be  selected  for  their  artistic  merit,  but  also  for  their  value  as 
fine  interpretations  of  the  world  and  its  activities  from  the  child's 
standpoint.  In  the  kindergarten  pictures  are  used  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  program.  They  fall 
into  three  general  groups,  namely,  those  with  a  real  art  value,  which 
should  have  a  more  permanent  place  on  the  walls  of  the  room ;  those 
which  illustrate  specific  subjects  accurately  and  may  be  temporarily 
displayed;  and  those  which  are  suitable  for  the  making  of  scrap 
books.  A  valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  kindergarten  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Committee,"  contained 
in  the  "  Report  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,"  at  Boston,  Mass. 

All  the  pictures  should  be  framed  simply.  Due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  picture  itself,  to  the  wall  upon  which  it  is 
to  hang,  and  to  the  other  pictures  in  the  room. 

Pictures  should  be  hung  perfectly  flat  against  the  wall  and  low 
enough  for  the  children  to  see.  If  the  rules  of  the  school  decree  that 
no  nail  holes  may  be  made  in  the  walls,  each  picture  should  be  hung 
by  two  parallel  cords  of  the  color  of  the  walls  and  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  balance  of  the  room  as  a  whole 
in  the  grouping  of  pictures  and  placing  of  furniture. 

BULLETIN  BOARDS. 

Bulletin  boards  should  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  chil- 
dren's work  and  the  pictures  and  other  objects  which  illustrate  group 
interests  but  do  not  contain  sufficient  art  value  to  become  a  perma- 
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nent  part  of  the  room.  Satisfactory  bulletin  boards  can  be  made  by 
having  large  pieces  of  cork  composition  framed  with  a  flat  wood 
frame.  The  shape  and  size  of  such  bulletin  boards  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  proportions  of  the  spaces  on  the  walls  of  each  in- 
dividual room. 

VASES  FOR  FLOWERS. 

The  vases  for  flowers  should  be  simple  in  material,  beautiful  in 
line,  and  restrained  in  color.  Japanese  flower  holders  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  effective  arrangements  of  bouquets. 

THE  AQUARIUM. 

The  aquarium  should  be  as  large  and  as  strongly  constructed  as 
is  possible.  If  frogs  are  to  live  there  as  well  as  the  usual  fish  and 
snails,  a  wire  netting  should  be  provided  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the 
aquarium. 

The  report  of  the  "  Program  and  Details  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  for  Grade  Schools,"  prepared  by  C.  L.  Woolridge,  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (pub- 
lished in  1914),  contains  the  specifications  for  the  making  of  a  prac- 
tical aquarium.  The  tank  is  2  feet  long  by  12  inches  wide  by  12 
inches  high.  The  sides  are  made  of  one- fourth-inch  plate  glass  chan- 
neled into  slate  at  the.  bottom  and  finished  with  lead  corners  and 
coping.  The  aquarium  is  built  on  a  table-like  stand  1  foot  6  inches 
high. 

CLAT  JARS. 

If  a  large  amount  of  day  is  kept,  the  best  place  for  it  is  the  base- 
ment, but  a  quantity  sufficient  for  at  least  one  day's  use  should  be  kei)t 
in  a  large  crock  near  enough  for  the  children  to  reach  easily  so  that 
they  may  help  themselves. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  blackboards  should  be  low,  about  2  feet  from  the  floor.  As 
blackboards  absorb  a  great  deal  of  light,  only  enough  should  be  left 
in  the  room  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  kindergarten.  A  dark 
green  board  is  often  preferable  to  black.  Blackboards  should  never 
be  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  windows. 

CUPBOARDS. 

Cupboard  space  should  be  carefully  planned.  The  cupboards 
should  be  low  enough  for  the  children  to  reach  so  that  they  may  get 
their  own  materials  and  keep  the  shelves  in  order.  It  would  be 
valuable  for  each  child  to  have  a  compartment  in  such  cupboards 
where  he  could  keep  his  own  working  materials  and  be  held  respon- 
sible for  both  the  condition  of  his  materials  and  his  compartment. 
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These  cupboards  can  be  built  in  the  rooms.  If  they  are  low  and 
finished  at  the  top  with  a  broad  shelf,  they  can  be  made  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  decorative  feature  of  the  room.  Wooden  doors  will  protect 
the  materials  on  the  shelves.  The  broad  shelf  will  make  an  excellent 
place  for  the  aquarium,  jars  of  flowers,  and  the  various  objects  of 
interest  belonging  in  kindergarten  rooms. 

If  compartments  for  use  by  individual  children  are  to  be  planned, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  each  space  large  enough  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use.  They  should  at  least  be  long  enough  to  hold  a  piece  of 
construction  paper  and  high  enough  to  accommodate  small  pieces  of 
unfinished  construction  work.  Such  spaces  should  be  not  less  than 
9  inches  high  by  12  inches  deep  by  15  inches  long. 

CHESTS. 

Chests  with  hinged  covers  should  be  provided  for  the  storing  of 
floor  blocks  and  miscellaneous  construction  materials.  Such  chests 
can  serve  as  seats  if  properly  placed. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gives  the  following  pro-, 
portions  for  the  building  of  such  a  chest :  Fifty-two  inches  long  by 
20  inches  higii  by  20  inches  wide.     The  height  of  20  inches  is  to 
include  the  height  of  the  casters. 

FLOOR  COVERING. 

A  floor  covering  of  a  heavy  cork  composition,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Wellesley  College,  or  the  cork  tiles  used  at  Downers 
Grove,  111.,  are  ideal  ones.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  deaden  sound, 
and  soften  tumbles. 

TOILET  ROOMS. 

A  most  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  kindergarten 
is  that  of  toilet  facilities  for  the  children.  Kindergarten  children 
should  have  access  to  drinking  fountains,  stationary  wash  basins,  and 
toilet  seats  of  the  proper  size  so  near  their  rooms  as  to  be  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  teachers.  One  toilet  seat  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls  should  be  provided.  While  the  toilet  rooms  should  be  airy, 
warm,  and  well  lighted,  the  plan  for  their  ventilation  must  be  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  schoolroom.  The  foul  air  from  toilet  rooms 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  a  schoolroom.  In  new  buildings 
these  requirements  are  almost  always  included  in  the  architect's  plans, 
and  usually  in  old  buildings  a  persistent  seeker  will  find  a  place 
which  can  be  converted,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  to  this  use.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  liquid  soap  and  paper  towels  should  be  furnished. 

CLOAKROOM. 

Another  important  point  is  the  planning  of  the  cloakroom  space. 
Few  people  realize  how  great  is  the  iwssibility  of  the  spread  of  con- 
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tagion  where  cloakrooms  are  crowded  and  badly  ventilated.  The  ideal 
plan  calls  for  individual,  ventilated  compartments,  but  if  this  is 
impossible,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  room  well  ventilated  and 
the  low  hooks  placed  as  far  apart  as  is  possible. 


GARDENS. 


Some  plan  for  children's  gardens  should  be  made.  If  possible,  each 
child  should  have  his  own  plot  in  the  school  garden  or  a  near-by 
vacant  lot.  If  that  is  impossible,  large  shallow  pans  of  zinc  could  be 
made  to  fit  the  window  sills  or  shelves  in  front  of  the  windows.  Each 
child  could  then  have  his  own  flower  pot  in  which  to  grow  his  own 
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plant.  The  growing  i^lants  could  be  transferred  to  a  house  garden  or 
the  school  window  box  as  soon  as  they  outgrow  the  pot.  More  seeds 
could  be  planted  so  that  in  time  one  pot  could  furnish  for  the  child 
quite  a  varied  garden  experience. 

Roof  gardens,  furnished  with  large  boxes,  can  sometimes  be 
planned  in  cities  where  lack  of  space  makes  a  real  garden  impossible. 

OUTDOOR  PLAYGROUND. 

There  should  be  an  outdoor  playground  in  connection  with  each 
kindergarten.  The  equipment  list  of  the  report  of  the  First  District 
California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in- 
cludes an  adequate  list  of  playground  apparatus  and  an  excellent 
detailed  description  of  it. 

PART  n. 

The  modification  in  kindergarten  practice  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion bulletin  entitled  "The  Kindergarten  Curriculum"  (Bulletin, 
1919,  No.  16),  which  says: 

"  Educators  are  to-day  seeking  to  develop  in  children  initiative  and 
reflective  thinking.  The  first  prerequisite  of  productive  thinking  is 
a  problem  which  seems  to  the  child  real  and  worthy  of  solution.'" 

The  foregoing  conception  of  education  calls  for  changes  in  some 
of  the  traditional  kindergarten  materials  and  for  the  addition  of 
other  supplementary  materials.  In  addition  to  this  educational  stand- 
ard for  the  measurement  of  the  worth  of  working  materials,  there 
must  be  added  the  health  standard  which  rejects  as  harmful  those 
materials  which  are  so  small  and  exacting  as  to  overstrain  nerves  and 
small  muscles. 

In  June,  1919,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  groups  of  experienced 
teachers  asking  for  information  as  to  their  present  equipment  and  the 
kind  of  equipment  they  desired  for  their  kindergartens.  A  summary 
made  from  these  questionnaires  shows  that  certain  tendencies  are 
widespread.  Of  the  number  now  having  small  blocks  in  their  equip- 
ment, less  than  10  per  cent  would  include  them  in  an  equipment  list 
for  a  modern  kindergarten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  some 
form  of  large  floor  blocks  and  enlarged  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  is  prac- 
tically universal.  A  very  small  percentage  of  teachers  list  such 
materials  as  small  tablets,  small  sticks,  small  rings,  paper  weaving, 
parquetry,  straws,  and  chain  papers,  while  many  teachers  select  such 
materials  as  large  sticks,  w^oodworking  materials,  industrial  sewing, 
and  weaving.  The  desire  for  toys  and  outdoor  playground  apparatus 
is  practically  universal.  .    * 

The  kindergarten  equipment  lists  which  follow  are  merely  sugges- 
tive, and  it  is  expected  that  selection  will  be  made  according  to  the 
special  needs  in  various  localities. 
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FURNITURE. 

Tables, — Tables  made  by  manufacturers  of  kindergarten  materials 
are  expensive.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  and  quite  as  satisfactory 
to  have  tables  made  by  local  carpenters  or  to  adopt  ordinary  kitchen 
tables  by  shortening  the  legs.  The  modern  development  of  kinder- 
garten work  results  in  the  division  of  the  kindergarten  into  smaller 
and  more  spontaneous  groups  and  in  the  use  of  small  tables  seating 
two  or  three  children.  It  also  entirely  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
tables  checked  with  1-inch  squares.  The  First  District  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  describe  such 
a  carpenter-made  table  in  a  report  published  by  them  in  1917.  The 
proportions  they  use  are  20  b'y  36  inches  for  the  top  and  20  inches  high 
for  use  with  chairs  12  inches  high,  or  18  inches  high  for  use  with 
chairs  10  inches  high.  A  similarly  made  table  with  a  square  top  30 
by  30  inches  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory.  One  such  table  should 
be  allowed  for  two  children. 

Chairs. — The  chairs  for  the  children  should  be  of  a  type  which 
meets  the  requirements  set  by  hygienic  experts.  They  should  be 
provided  in  two  sizes,  10  and  12  inches  high,  and  should  be  finished 
with  rubber  tips. 

Larger  chairs  should  be  included  in  the  equipment  for  teachers  and 
visitors. 

t^and  table, — A  practical  sand  table  can  also  be  made  by  a  local 
carpenter.  A  convenient  size  for  the  tray  to  hold  the  sand  is  3  feet 
by  5  feet  and  4  inches  deep.  This  tray  should  be  lined  with  zinc  and 
fastened  to  four  strong  legs  finished  with  castors.  The  whole  struc- 
ture should  be  not  more  than  24  inches  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  tray. 

Musical  ifistrv/ments, — A  kindergarten  equipment  should  include  a 
piano  or  phonograph  or  both.  If  only  one  instrument  can  be  fur- 
nished, the  piano  is  better,  because  it  can  be  quickly  adapted  to  meet 
the  musical  needs  of  the  child.  While  there  are  distinct  limitations  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  phonograph  to  kindergarten  uses,  excellent 
records  for  music  appreciation,  marches,  and  rhythms  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  a  few  kindergarten  songs  and  games.  The  phono- 
graph will  be  of  great  value  in  the  school  where  the  teacher  is 
without  musical  ability,  and  in  the  school  where  one  teacher  is 
required  to  be  musician  and  director  at  the  same  time. 

Toy  musical  instruments,  such  as  drums,  cymbals,  tambourines, 
bells,  triangles,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
Much  valuable  rhythm  and  tone  work  can  be  done  with  such  a  col- 
lection. 

Mvsic  books, — The  Bureau  of  Education  bulletin  entitled  "Tlie 
Kindergarten  Curriculum"  (Bulletin,  1919,  Xo.  16),  prepared  by  a 
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committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  contains  a 
chapter  on  "  Music  in  the  Kindergarten,"  with  a  comprehensive  list 
of  music  books  and  songs. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF   LISTS. 

Three  types  of  lists  are  given  in  this  bulletin,  which  are  intended 
to  meet  the  following  needs:  (1)  Where  the  expenditure  must  be 
limited;  (2)  where  the  expenditure  will  allow  for  an  adequate  equip- 
ment; (3)  where  the  work  is  experimental  in  character,  and  a  large 
variety  of  material  is  called  for. 

Even  in  a  minimum  equipment  list  the  selection  of  materials  will 
vary  with  conditions.  In  a  kindergarten, that  is  located  in  the  town  or 
country,  or  in  a  city  kindergarten  that  is  near  a  large  park,  the  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  spend  a  part  of  every  morning  out  of  doors,  and 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  collect  nature  material.  These 
experiences  are  more  valuable  than  working  or  playing  with  per- 
fected materials.  But  when  a  kindergarten  is  located  in  a  crowded 
city,  and  nature  experiences  are  more  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  more  complete  indoor  equipment.  An  adequate  equipment  for 
the  right  development  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age  should  be 
the  aim,  and  not  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  younger  children  in 
the  school  system.  It  is  possible  to  practice  economy  in  such  a  list  as 
"A  Minimum  Equipment,"  and  at  the  same  time  provide  opportunity 
for  the  right  development  of  the  children.  The  materials  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  right  kind  of  kindergarten  work  are:  Clay 
and  sand,  building  blocks,  paper,  paste,  scissors,  and  colored  crayons. 
Permanent  material  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  For  example,  the 
blocks  should  be  cut  accurately,  and,  if  possible,  be  of  hard  wood. 
In  equipping  a  kindergarten  it  is  better  to  begin  with  small  quantities 
of  the  best  quality  of  permanent  material  and  to  build  up  the  equip- 
ment from  year  to  year.  Cheap  material  that  will  have  to  be  renewed 
or  that  will  not  enable  children  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  results  in 
their  work,  such  lias  uneven  blocks,  is  poor  economy.  Cheap  scissors 
are  a  waste  of  money. 

But  economy  may  be  practiced  with  material  which  children  use 
for  experimentation,  such  as  paper,  and  cheaper  paper  may  be  used 
in  the  place  of  colored  paper  cut  in  prepared  shapes. 

In  "An  Adequate  Equipment,"  the  newer  materials  are  listed  that 
are  being  incorporated  in  the  modern  kindergarten.  In  such  a  kinder- 
garten as  that  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers*  College, 
Columbia  University,  a  wealth  of  material  is  needed  because  of  the 
experimental  character  of  the  work.  Here  the  needs  of  the  child  are 
being  studied  in  relation  to  many  kinds  of  stimuli  with  a  view 
to  selecting  those  that  are  best  suited  to  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
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A.     FRANCIS  W.   PARKER  SCHOOL  OF  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


B.     KINDERGARTEN   ROOM,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 
Note  the  low  cupboards,  the  excellent  type  of  children's  chairs,  and  the  low  blackboards. 
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A.     FRANCIS  W.   PARKER  SCHOOL  OF  SAN    DIEGO,  CALIF. 


B.     KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  OF  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  FRANCIS  W.   PARKER  SCHOOL.  SAN   DIEGO.  CALIF 
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This  equipment  is  in  no  sense  intended  for  the  kindergarten  of  the 
average  schoc4. 

A  MINIMUM  EQUIPMENT  LIST  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN  OF  SO  CHILDREN. 

Because  lack  of  financial  support  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  kindergarten  classes,  the  minimum 
equipment  list  carries  the  suggestion  that  much  of  the  permanent 
equipment  can  be  made  at  a  considerably  smaller  cost  by  the  stu- 
dents of  local  manual  training  schools  or  by  local  carpenters.  This 
list  also  inchides  prices  obtained  from  recent  catalogues.  These  prices 
are  subject  to  change,  and,  therefore,  it  has  not  been  thought  prac- 
tical to  include  prices  in  the  other  lists. 

The  pictures  and  songbooks  required  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
work  planned  by  the  teacher  of  each  class.  If  no  unnecessary^  mate- 
rial is  to  be  bought,  the  teacher  should  be  consulted  before  such  lists 
are  completed.  Modern  additions  to  the  group  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing specific  subjects  will  be  found  in  "  The  Farm  Book  "  and  "  Tlie 
Eailroad  Book,"  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  and  in  "The  Modem  Trade  Pictures,"  published  by 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Music  books,  which  contain  short  songs  planned  for  small  children 
and  which  should  be  included  in  kindergarten  minimum  equipment 
lists,  are : 

1.  First- Year  Music — HoUis  Dann.    American  Bools  Co.,  New  Yorlj  City. 

2.  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rliytlim — .Jones-Barbour.  Arthur  Schmidt,  New 
Yorlv  City. 

3.  Mother  Goose  Melodies — EUiott.  McLaughlin  Bros.,  New  Yorlj  City;  or 
Mother  Goose  Songs — Ethel  Crowinshield.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

4.  Song  Primer  (teacher's  edition) — Bentley.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co..  New  York 
City. 

5.  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  (edition  without  pictures) — ^Neidlinger. 
G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City. 

6.  Children's  Old  and  New  Singing  Games — Hofer. 

Suggested  additions  to  a  minimum  list  of  music  books  would  in- 
clude : 

1.  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten — Hill.    Clayton  F.  Summy,  Chicago'  111. 

2.  Songs*  for  the  Child's  World  No.  1 — Gaynor.  Milton  Bradley  Co..  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

First  Gift, — Worsted  balls  of  each  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  can 
be  easily  knitted  or  chocheted  and  filled  with  some  soft  substance. 
As  these  balls  are  to  be  used  as  color  standards  for  the  children,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pure  colors. 

Buildiryg  Blocks. — It  is  not  necessary  to  include  both  enlarged 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts  and  floor  blocks  in  a  minimum  equipment  list, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  fill  identical   needs. 
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The  floor  blocks  are  primarily  intended  for  the  construetior  of  large 
buildings  and  for  the  bridging  of  wide  spaces,  while  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Gifts  are  used  for  the  creation  of  more  varied  and  perfect 
forms,  as  illustrated  in  the  picture  of  the  Superior  State  Normal 
School  Kindergarten.  Sets  of  blocks  of  different  types,  as  well  as 
the  enlarged  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts,  may  be  purchased  from  manu- 
facturers of  standardized  materials,  but  it  is  more  economical  to 
have  such  blocks  made  by  local  carpenters  or  manual  training  schools. 

The  set  of  floor  blocks,  planned  by  the  First  District  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  is  as  follows  : 
Forty-eight  blocks,  36  by  3  by  If  inches;  20  blocks,  24  by  3  by  Ig 
inches;  36  blocks,  12  by  3  by  If  inches;  100  blocks,  6  by  3  by  1? 
inches ;  50  blocks,  3  by  3  by  If  inches ;  50  blocks,  6  by  6  by  If  inches 
cut  diagonally. 

Specifications  for  a  set  of  blocks  made  from  thinner  wood  and 
therefore  cheaper  in  price  are  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,  of 
Worcester,  Mass^ :  Forty-eight  blocks,  31^  by  2f  by  J  inches;  40  blocks, 
21  by  2f  by  f  inches;  72  blocks,  10^  by  2f  by  J  inches;  200  blocks,  oj 
by  2f  by  J  inches. 

Miss  Alice  Temple,  in  her  Survey  of  the  Kindergartens  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  gives  still  another  good  plan  for  a  set  of  floor  blocks. 
Her  plan  includes  6-inch  cubes,  a  form  not  used  in  the  already  listed 
specifications:  One  hundred  and  fifty  blocks,  3  by  6  by  12  inches;  100 
blocks,  3  by  6  by  6  inches ;  50  blocks,  3  by  3  by  12  inches ;  25  blocks, 
6  by  6  by  6  inches;  25  blocks,  6  by  6  by  6  inches  divided  in  half 
diagonally;  40  blocks,  3  by  1  by  10  inches;  40  blocks,  3  by  1  by  24 
inches;  20  blocks,  3  by  1  by  30  inches;  20  blocks,  3  by  1  by  36  inches; 
12  blocks,  72  by  1  by  10  inches. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gives  a  plan  for  making 
floor  blocks  which  should  supply  about  five  kindergartens  of  30  chil- 
dren each :  Five  hundred  blocks,  4  by  2  by  1  inches ;  650  blocks,  8  by  2 
by  1  inches ;  50  blocks,  2  by  2  by  1  inches ;  250  blocks,  16  by  2  by  1 
inches;  50  blocks,  2  by  2  by  2  inches  cut  diagonally  once;  150  blocks, 
36  by  1  by  i  inches ;  150  blocks,  18  by  1  by  i  inches ;  150  blocks,  36  by 
2  by  i  inches. 

Fifth  Gift, — ^Twenty-one  cubes,  2  by  2  by  2  inches;  3  more  cubes 
cut  diagonally  once ;  3  more  cubes  cut  diagonally  twice. 

Sixth  Gift, — Eighteen  oblong  prisms,  1  by  2  by  4  inches;  6  more 
oblong  prisms  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  4  by  1  by  1  inches;  6  more 
oblong  prisms  cut  in  half  crosswise,  2  by  2  by  1  inches. 

Paper, — Construction  paper :  Size  9  by  12  inches,  suitable  for  card- 
board construction,  mounting  pictures,  and  for  certain  types  of  paper 
cutting.  Each  package  to  contain  100  sheets:  Two  packages  of  dark 
brown;  one  package  of  gray;  one  package  of  dark  bhie;  two  pack- 
ages of  light  blue ;  two  packages  of  green ;  one  package  assorted. 
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Bogus  paper:  Size  9  by  12  inches.  This  paper  is  similar  in  weight 
to  the  construction  paper  and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  ex- 
cept where  color  is  important.  It  comes  in  gray  only  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  construction  paper.  It  can  be  used  for  experi- 
mental work.    Each  package  contains  250  sheets:  Four  packages. 

Drawing  paper:  Size  9  by  12  inches.  White  di*awing  paper  is 
mucli  more  expensive  than  the  manila  drawing  paper,  and  for  ex- 
perimental work  the  manila  paper  is  excellent:  One  ream  white;  two 
reams  manila. 

Paper  for  folding  and  cutting:  Papers  listed  by  Milton  Bradley  as 
"  Tonal  Papers  "  and  by  Prang  as  "  Enginex,"  put  up  in  packages  of 
100  sheets  each,  with  assorted  colors  in  each  package :  Twelve  pack- 
ages, 5  by  5  inches  square ;  12  packages,  9  by  12  inches  oblong. 

Gold  and  silver  paper  for  Christmas-tree  decorations:  Four  sheets 
siher,  20  by  24  inches ;  two  sheets  gold,  20  by  24  inches. 

Weaving  materials. — In  a  minimum  equipment  list,  weaving  need 
not  be  included.  If  weaving  is  included  it  should  be  of  the  industrial 
tyi^e  which  is  done  on  looms.  Wooden  looms  may  be  made  locally. 
Weaving  cards,  5^  by  7  inches,  made  of  heavy  cardboard,  with  13 
holes  at  top  and  bottom,  are  very  satisfactory,  or  cards  with  slits  at 
top  and  bottom  may  be  used.  Practical  weaving  materials  are  cotton 
jute  for  the  warp  and  cotton  roving  for  the  woof.  The  roving  may 
be  procured  in  a  number  of  attractive  colors. 

Sev^ing  materials, — It  is  also  unnecessary  to  include  sewing  in  a 
minimum  equipment  list.  If  it  is  desired  to  include  card  sewing, 
small  square  cards,  large  square  cards,  and  oblong  cards,  similar  to 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  6  in  the  Lanzettel  Series,  listed  by  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
should  furnish  suflScient  variety.  Sewing  of  a  decorative  nature, 
done  on  coarse  materials  such  as  the  "  Stencillex  "  listed  by  Prang, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  card  sewing.  Cotton  cloth,  large  needles, 
and  coarse  thread  may  be  provided  for  making  dolls'  clothes,  etc. 

Stringing  mcstenaU, — Hailman  beads,  1  box  containing  1,000 
beads  with  assorted  forms  and  colors.    Two  dozen  shoe  laces. 

Enlarged  sticks  {um^olored). — One  hundred  sticks,  1  inch;  100 
sticks,  2  inches ;  100  sticks,  4  inches ;  100  sticks,  6  inches ;  100  sticks, 
10  inches. 

Pa  hits  wnd  crayons. — A  box  of  crayons  containing  six  colors  and 
brown  and  black  should  be  provided  for  each  child,  so  that  he  may 
have  ample  opportunity  for  experimentation  and  representation 
with  color.  If  funds  permit,  15  paint  boxes,  a  paint  brush  for  each 
child,  and  15  small  pans  for  water  should  be  added  to  the  equipment. 
Each  box  should  contain  six  colors,  brown  and  black. 

Clay, — Twenty-five  pounds  of  clay  and  a  large  jar  to  keep  it  in. 
Clay  may  be  obtained,  in  powder  form,  in  packages  of  5  pounds  each. 
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It  can  then  be  mixed  with  water  as  needed  and  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory. 

Paste, — Five  pints  of  library  paste.  Paste  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  form  and  should  be  most  satisfactory  in  communities  where 
transportation  is  diflScult.  Fifteen  small  brushes  or  two  bundles  of 
soft  wood  slats  4|  inches  long  should  be  provided  for  pasting. 

Scissors, — Fifteen  pairs,  blunt  pointed,  5  inches. 

White  chaJk. — One  gross. 

Paper  faMeners. — Three  boxes. 

Sand, — One  barrel. 

Glass  prism, — One. 

Paper  cutter, — One,  with  15-inch  blade. 

Pv/nch, — One. 

American  flags, — Thirty  cotton  (8  by  14  inches). 

Miscellaneous  materials, — The  following  materials  should  have  a 
place  in  each  kindergarten,  but  the  amounts  to  be  provided  vary 
so  with  the  individual  community  needs  that  a  list  of  the  different 
articles  is  all  that  can  be  given:  Dust  pans  and  brushes;  small 
brooms;  dusters  and  dish  towels;  small  pitchers  and  basins;  paper 
towels ;  soap ;  paper  napkins ;  garden  tools,  consisting  of  small  rakes, 
hoes,  trowels,  spades,  and  watering  cans;  carpenter  tools,  consisting 
of  hammers,  nails  of  assorted  sizes,  and  small  saws;  pieces  of  soft 
wood. 

Toys. — The  modem  type  of  kindergarten  work  requires  toys  that 
will  help  carry  out  the  children's  play  activities.  These  toys  should 
include  dolls  and  picture  books. 

HoTTie  materials. — In  addition  to  the  materials  ordered  for  the 
school  valuable  use  may  be  made  of  many  things  thrown  away  as 
trash  in  every  home,  store,  and  school.  There  are  many  possibilities 
of  construction  in  shells,  toothpicks,  match  stems,  ribbon  bolts, 
spools,  berry  boxes,  collar  buttons,  milk-bottle  tops,  string,  worsted, 
feathers,  wooden  button  molds,  cardboard,  tablet  backs,  boxes, 
pieces  of  smooth  wood,  colored  papers,  pins,  flowers,  vegetable  and 
furniture  catalogues,  raffia,  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colors,  etc. 

Encouraging  children  to  collect  and  use  materials  which  might 
otherwise  be  wasted  for  the  satisfying  of  their  play  needs  stimulates 
observation,  encourages  thrift,  and  quickens  imagination.  It  also 
prevents  home  play  from  deteriorating  into  the  passive  acceptance 
of  the  limitations  of  ready-made  toys  and  encourages  the  creation 
of  home-made  toys.  Best  of  all,  if  the  use  of  such  materials  is 
encouraged  in  the  school  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  found  and 
used  at  home  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  school  interests  and  home 
interests  into  a  close  and  vital  relationship. 
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THE  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  A  MINIMUM  KINDERGARTEN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  30 

CHILDREN. 

The  prices  quoted  in  this  list  are  approximate  only.  While  the 
catalogues  consulted  quote  recent  prices,  changes  are  likely  to  be  made 
at  any  time.  Carpenter-made  tables  and  blocks  will  be  found  to  be 
much  cheaper  than  those  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  standardized 
materials. 

Fwndture, — Thirty  Mosher  chairs,  $50;  14  tables  (4  feet  by  16 
inches),  $182;  1  sand  table,  $25;  total,  $207. 

BuUding  6 ZocA-^.— Twelve  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts,  $27;  12  enlarged 
Sixth  Gifts,  $27;  total,  $54  or— 1  set  of  Hill  floor  blocks,  $60. 

These  sums  can  be  made  much  smaller  if  all  the  items  except  chairs 
are  made  locally. 

Paper, — Construction :  One  hundred  sheets  (9  by  12  inches)  to  each 
package.  One  package  of  gray ;  two  packages  of  dark  brown ;  one 
package  of  daj-k  blue;  two  packages  of  light  blue;  two  packages  of 
green ;  one  package  of  assorted ;  total  (nine  packages) ,  $6. 

Bogus:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  (9  by  12  inches)  to  each  pack- 
age, four  packages,  $2. 

Drawing:  One  ream* (9  by  12  inches)  to  each  package,  two  reams 
manila;  one  ream  white;  total  (three  reams),  $4. 

Folding:  One  hundred  sheets  (assorted  colors)  to  each  package, 
12  packages  (5  by  5  inches),  12  packages  (9  by  12  inches) ;  total,  24 
packages,  $8.40. 

Gold  and  silver  sheets:  20  by  24  inches,  two  sheets  of  gold;  fpur 
sheets  of  silver ;  total,  six  sheets,  60  cents. 

Grand  total,  $21.60. 

Stririginy  materials. — Hailman  beads,  1,000  beads  (assorted  forms 
and  colors)  to  each  box :  One  box,  $2 ;  two  dozen  shoe  laces,  $1 }  total, 
$3. 

First  Gift.— One  set  First  Gift,  $2. 

Enlarged  sticks  (imcolored) . — One  hundred,  1  inch ;  100,  2  inches ; 
•^100,  4  inches:  100.  6  inches;  100,  10  inches;  total  (500),  $1.20. 

Crayons. — Thirty  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and  black),  $4.50. 

Painting  mateiials^ — Fifteen  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and 
black  and  with  brush),  $7.50;  1  dozen  No.  7  paint  brushes,  80  cents; 
15  water  cups,  70  cents;  total,  $9. 

Clay. — Twenty-five  pounds  clay  powder,  $2. 

Paste.— Five  pints  paste.  $2.80. 

Scissors. — Fifteen  pair,  sharp  point,  5-inch,  $4.10. 

Chalk. — One  gross  white,  40  cents. 

Paper  fasteners. — Three  boxes,  90  cents. 

Glass  prism. — One,  50  cents. 

Paper  cutter. — One,  15-inch  blade,  $12. 
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Punch, — One,  50  cents. 

Rubber  balU, — Six,  6  inches  in  diameter,  $5.10. 

Total  for  working  materials,  except  building  blocks,  $69. 

AN  ADEQUATE   EQUIPMENT   LIST   FOR  A    KINDERGARTEN   OF   30   CHILDREN. 

Building  blocks, — Fifteen  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts ;  15  enlarged  Sixth 
Gifts ;  1  set  Hill  floor  blocks ;  or — 1  set  floor  blocks  locally  made  and 
15  enlarged  Fifth  Gifts;  15  enlarged  Sixth  Gifts  (to  be  purchased 
in  bulk). 

First  Gift. — One  ball  for  each  child. 

Enlarged  sticks  (uncolored), — Three  hundred  sticks,  1  inch;  300 
sticks,  2  inches ;  200  sticks,  4  inches ;  200  sticks,  6  inches ;  200  sticks, 
10  inches. 

Stringing  materials. — Hailman  beads:  One  box  (1,000  beads) 
assorted  colors  and  forms;  one  box  (1^000  beads)  uncolored,  assorted 
forms;  one  box  (500  beads)  enlarged,  spheres,  assorted  colors. 

Enlarged  peg  boards. — Fifteen  peg  boards,  with  pegs. 

Crayons. — Thirty  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown  and  black). 

Painting  niateriaLs. — Fifteen  paint  boxes  (six  colors  and  brown 
and  black,  with  brush) ;  2  dozen  No.  7  paint  brushes;  15  water  cups; 
tempora  colors  (for  poster  work) ;  or — fresco  paints,  one  set  (con- 
taining six  colors,  black,  white,  and  brown) ;  two  large  brushes. 

Pencils. — Two  dozen  (with  large  lead). 

Blackboard  materials. — One  gross  white  chalk;  one  set  lecturer's 
colored  crayons  (for  teacher's  use) ;  six  blackboard  erasers. 

Paper. — Construction:  9  by  12  inches  (100  sheets  f)er  package) — 
two  packages  gray;  two  packages  dark  brown;  one  package  dark 
blue;  three  packages  light  blue;  three  packages  green;  one  package 
assorted.  12  by  18  inches  (100  sheets  per  package) — one  package 
brown ;  one  package  green. 

Bogus:  9  by  12  inches  (250  sheets  per  package) — six  packages. 

Drawing:  9  by  12  inches — 2  reams  white;  2  reams  manila. 

Folding  and  cutting  ("  Enginex,"  listed  by  Prang,  or  "  Tonal," 
listed  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.)  :  Twelve  packages,  6  by  6  inches, 
assorted  colors;  12  packages,  6  by  9  inches,  assorted  colors;  4  pack- 
ages, 6  by  6  inches,  black;  2  packages,  5  by  5  inches,  circular,  as- 
sorted colors. 

Gold  and  silver:  Two  sheets,  gold,  20  by  24  inches;  six  sheets, 
silver,  20  by  24  inches. 

Practice:  7^  by  9  inches — two  bundles  (10  packages  each). 

Manila  wrapping  (for  poster  work)  :  One  roll  with  holder. 

Clay  modeling  materials. — Fifty  pounds  clay;  one  clay  jar;  1 
dozen  clay  modeling  tools;  2J  dozen  clay  boards,  7  by  9  inches. 

Pastioihg  materials. — Six  pints  paste;  2  dozen  paste  brushes;  or 
four  bundles  splints,  4^  inches ;  2  dozen  paste  dishes. 
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Weavin(/  rnatefiaJs, — Six  packages  industrial  weaving  mats  (listed 
by  Milton  Bradley  Co.) ;  one  Tyndall  loom  (listed  by  Milton  Bradley 
Co.) ;  2  dozen  10-ply  weaving  cards,  5^  by  7  inches;  cotton  roving 
(for  woof — obtainable  in  1-pound  spools)  ;  Two  spools  dark  blue, 
two  spools  light  blue,  two  spools  brown,  two  spools  green;  cotton 
jute  (for  warp),  4  pounds. 

Sewing  materials. — Four  packages  tapestry  needles  (large). 
Worsted  (Gennantown)  :  One-half  hank,  each  of  6  colors,  1  tint  and 
1  shade  with  black  and  white.  (There  are  many  cotton  substitutes 
which  are  much  cheaper  than  woi'sted ;  two  of  them  are  "Angorina 
Fluffed  Cotton,"  and  "Cottondown  Yarn.")  Stencillex  (listed  by 
Prang)  :  Four  packages  (25  pieces  each),  9  by  12  inches.  Thread, 
coarse:  One  spool  white;  1  spool  black.  Two  papers  of  coarse 
needles.     Six  small  thimbles.     Cloth  of  various  textures  and  colors. 

Woodwarkinff  Tnaterials. — One  workbench;  4  hammers;  1  pound 
assorted  nails ;  2  saws ;  1  brace  and  bit ;  2  small  planes ;  1  dozen  sheets 
assorted  sandpaper;  1  pint  glue;  small  quantity  of  paint  (green, 
brown,  red) ;  stain  (green,  brown) ;  varnish  or  shellac. 

Pieces  of  soft  wood  (pine  or  basswood)  :  Three  dozen,  5  by  If  by 
2^  inches ;  3  dozen,  If  by  2\  by  2^  inches ;  3  dozen,  5  by  4f  by  -/^  inch ; 
3  dozen,  4f  by  2^  by  yV  inch.  (The  proportions  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  are  provided  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.)  Odds 
and  ends  of  soft  wood  from  a  carpenter  or  manual  training  shop. 

Gardening  Tnaterials. — Six  watering  cans ;  6  trowels ;  6  small  hoes ; 
1  rake  with  iron  teeth ;  1  rake  with  wooden  teeth ;  1  small  spade. 

Housekeeping  materials. — The  amount  of  housekeeping  materials 
to  be  provided  will  differ  so  much  wuth  the  needs  of  the  individual 
school  that  only  the  items  can  be  given.  They  are  as  follows :  Wash- 
bowls, pitchers,  paper  towels,  paper  napkins,  cheesecloth  dusters, 
dish  towels,  dish  pans,  small  brooms,  dustpans  and  brushes,  small 
mops. 

Toys. — The  number  of  toys  to  be  provided  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  program  planned  by  the  individual  teacher,  so  that  only  items  can 
be  given:  Dolls  (large  and  small) ;  doll  furniture  (cradle,  carriage, 
house,  dishes) ;  toy  animals;  wagon;  puzzles;  sand  toys. 

A  *'Kinderh<ius  "  or  house  screen. — Miss  Alice  Temple,  in  the 
''  Survey  of  the  Kindergartens,"  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing proportions  for  use  in  the  building  of  a  play  screen  locally: 
Four  parts  of  the  screen  are  5  feet  in  height  and  32|  inches  in  width. 
The  fifth  part,  which  contains  the  door,  is  5^  feet  high,  but  the  same 
width  as  the  others.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least 
one  window. 

MisceUaneoius  materials, — Twelve  4-inch  rubber  balls ;  6  bean  bags ; 
picture  books;  story  books;  2  wastebaskets ;  1  churn;  2  cardboard 
clock  dials;  30  cotton  flags,  8  by  14  inches;  1  large  silk  flag;  thirty 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  FORMS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay's  article  on  the  Progress 
of  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1913  the  number  of  public  residential  schools  has  not 
increased,  remaining  at  64.  The  number  of  pupils,  however,  has 
risen  in  this  time  from  10,837  to  11,103,  the  former  number  being 
82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  1912  and  the  latter  number  representing 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  deaf  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  United 
States  in  October,  1919. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada 
have  not  yet  established  special  schools  for  deaf  children,  but  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  children  at  public 
expense  in  other  near-by  States. 

The  public  residential  schools  continue  to  offer  excellent  care  and 
supervision  over  the  ptipils  both  in  and  out  of  school.  As  a  rule, 
they  provide  free  tuition,  laundry,  and  necessary  medical  attention 
to  all  the  children  throughout  the  school  term  of  about  nine  months. 
They  also  jDrovide  industrial  training  of  high  grade  in  many  cases 
and  continue  to  offer  from  officers  of  the  institution  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  to  all  the  pupils  whose  parents  do  not  arrange 
for  their  children  to  have  special  sectarian  religious  instruction. 

The  number  of  day  schools  for  thv3  deaf  has  now  risen  to  78,  an 
increase  of  8  since  Dr.  Fay's  report.  The  number  of  pupils  taught 
in  these  schools  has  increased  from  1,773  (13  per  cent)  to  2,010,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  instruction. 

In  October,  1919,  there  were  21  private  and  denominational  schools 
in  the  United  States,  or  one  more  than  reported  by  Dr.  Fay  in  1912. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  has  risen  from  553  (4  per  cent) 
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to  666,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  instruction.  The 
relative  proportion,  therefore,  of  children  instructed  in  the  various 
types  of  schools  has  varied  only  slightly  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  same  advantages  which  existed  in  the  residential  schools  seven 
years  ago  may  still  be  cited.  They  are  as  follows :  Better  industrial 
training,  more  careful  physical  attention,  regular  hours  of  study, 
exercise  and  work,  simple  diet,  supervision  of  athletics  and  play  by 
competent  instructors,  etc.  Such  schools  also  in  general,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  children  instructed,  offer  better  graded  classes  than 
the  smaller  day  schools  are  able  to  provide.  A  more  homelike  atmos- 
phere has  now  been  furnished  in  many  of  the  large  residential  schools 
by  the  erection  of  cottages  for  small  groups  of  children. 

STATUS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Progress  is  slowly  being  made  in  the  classification  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  as  strictly  educational  institutions.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  State  school  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  been  placed  under  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Florida  is  now 
classed  distinctly  with  the  State  university  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions in  all  general  legislation.  Of  course,  the  private  schools 
have  never  been  classed  as  charitable  institutions,  as  Dr.  Fay  has 
pointed  out,  and  the  public  day  schools  have  always  been  a  pai*t  of  the 
common-school  syslem  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  located. 
No  schools  have  been  changed  from  an  educational  to  a  charitable 
status  in  recent  years. 

In  late  years  very  few  of  the  public  residential  schools  have  been 
controlled  in  any  way  by  politics.  There  are  still  a  few  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  office  of  superintendent  is  made  a  political  ap- 
pointment, but  as  a  rule  all  such  positions  and  all  of  tliose  on  the 
teaching  and  domestic  force  have  been  filled,  by  the  appointment  of 
people  qualified  to  do  the  work  required,  without  reference  to  politics. 

The  States  of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  have  placed  many  of  the 
positions  in  their  schools  under  the  State  civil  service. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  uneducated  deaf  man  or  woman  may  easily  become  a  burden 
to  society.  The  educated  deaf  person  is  a  distinct  asset.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  necessary  that  there  should  he  adequate  compulsory 
school  laws  for  the  education  of  all  deaf  children.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  States  have  satisfactory  compulsory  school-attendance 
laws  for  deaf  children.  One  of  the  mistakes  in  existing  laws  in  a 
number  of  States  is  the  low  age  (from  16  to  18)  at  which  deaf  chil- 
dren may  leave  school.  As  the  average  deaf  child  has  been  shown 
by  test  to  be  some  three  or  four  years  behind  his  hearing  brother  or 
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sister  in  progress  in  school,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  compulsory  school 
laws  should  require  the  attendance  of  deaf  children  up  to  19  or  20 
years  of  age. 

The  ages  for  compulsory  schooling  might  well  be  between  6  and 
19,  or  7  and  20,  and  the  term  of  school  nine  months. 

The  following  model  compulsory  educational  law  was  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  the  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  submitted  at  a  special  meeting 
held  at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1914. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATIONAL  LAW. 

Hefjuirinff  the  attendance  upon  school  of  deaf  children  of  the  State, 
lie  it  enaeted  hi;  the  Leffislature  o/  the  State  of 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  normal  child 

between and years  of  age,  too  deaf  or  defective  of  speech  to  be 

materially  benefited  by  the  methods  of  Instruction  in  vogue  in  the  public 
schools,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  youth  to  the  school  for  the 

deaf  at  the  city  of ,  during  the  scholastic  year  of  that  year. 

Such  child  or  youth  shall  attend  such  school,  year  after  year,  until  discharged 
by  the  superintendent  upon  approval  of  the  board  in  control  of  such  institution. 

EXCUSING    ATTENDANCE. 

Such  board  may  excuse  attendance  when  satisfied : 

1.  That  the  cliild  is  In  such  bodily  or  mental  condition  as  to  prevent  his 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required. 

2.  That  he  is  affllcte<l  with  such  contagious  or  offensive  disease  or  possesses 
such  habits  as  to  render  his  presence  a  menace  to  the  health  or  morals  of  other 
pupils,  or  for  any  reason  deemed  good  and  sufficient  by  the  superintendent  with 
approval  of  the  board  In  control  of  such  school. 

3.  That  the  child  Is  efficiently  taught  for  the  scholastic  year  in  a  private  or 
oilier  school,  or  by  a  private  tutor,  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools 
so  far  as  possible. 

PENALTY. 

Any  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  fore- 
going section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  court,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  In  a  sum  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense,  with  costs  in  each  case. 

Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  deaf  or  partially  deaf 
child  to  absent  himself  or  herself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors 
any  such  child  unlawfully  from  school  while  said  school  is  in  session,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  the  first  offense, 
nor  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense, 
with  costs  in  each  case. 

That  said  tines  as  provided,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  public-school 
fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  lives. 
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BEPOBT  NAMES  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

The  principal  teacher  of  every  public  school  in  the  counties  and  the  truant 

officers  of  the  cities  of , ,  and , 

^lall,  within  30  days  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  succeeding  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  at  corresponding  period  each  succeeding  year  thereafter, 
furnish  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  of  the 

cities  of , ,  and ,  as  the  case 

may  be,  with  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian  of  all 
normal  children  who  are  too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools,  between 

the  ages  of and  years,  inclusive,  living  within  the  boundaries  of 

his  or  her  school  district,  and  who  do  not  attend  school.  And  the  county 
8Ui>erintendent  of  schools,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  cities  of 
,  .  and  ,  shall  certify  forth- 
with the  names  of  all  such  deaf  children,  with  address  of  parent,  age,  and  sex, 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  the  city  of — . 

(Or) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  census  taker  to  report  name,  age.  and  sex 
of  each  deaf  child  in  his  district,  and  name  of  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians, 
and  their  post-office  address  to  the  county  superintendent  of  etlucation  or  the 

truant    officer    of    the    cities    of    ,    ,     and 

,  who  shall  send  said  report  of  names  and  addresses  to  the 

superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  located  at  .     That 

said  census  taker,  county  superintendent,  or  truant  officer  failing  to  ninke 
reports  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  be  ftneil  $5  for  each  deaf  child  not  so 
reported.  That  said  fines  when  collecteil  shall  be  paid  to  the  public-school 
fund  of  the  county  in  which  child  lives. 

(Or) 

The  provision  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  children  entitled,  under  existing  stat- 
utes, to  attend  school  at  the  school  for  the  deaf,  so  far  as  the  same  are  properly 
enforceable.    Truant  officer  sliall,  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 

and  annually  between  the  first  day  of and  the  first  day  of , 

rei)ort  to  the  probate  Judges  of  their  respective  counties  the  names,  ages,  and 

residence  of  all  such  children  between  the  ages  of  and  years, 

with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  the 
I>ersons  in  charge  of  them ;  also  a  statement  whether  the  parents,  guardian,  <»r 
pers(»n  in  charge.of  each  child  is  able  to  educate  and  is  educating  the  child,  or 
whether  the  interests  of  the  child  will  be  promoted  by  sending  it  to  the  State 
institution  mentione<l.  Ui^m  information  tluis  or  otherwise  obtained  the  pro- 
bate judge  may  fix  a  time  when  he  will  hear  the  question  whether  any  such 
child  shall  be  reqnire<l  to  be  sent  for  instruction  to  the  State  institution 
mentioned,  and  he  shall  thereupon  issue  a  warrant  to  the  proper  truant  officer 
or  some  other  suitable  person  to  bring  the  child  before  such  judge  at  his  ofiice 
at  the  time  flxeil  for  the  hearing,  and  shall  also  issue  an  order  on  the  parents, 
guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child  to  api>ear  before  him  at  such  a  hearing, 
a  copy  of  which  order,  in  writing,  shall  be  served  personally  on  the  proper  per- 
.son  by  the  truant  officer  or  other  person  ordered  to  brng  the  child  before  the 
judge.  If,  on  the  hearing,  the  probate  judge  is  satisfied  the  child  is  not  being 
properly  educated  at  home,  and  will  be  benefitetl  by  attendance  at  the  State 
institution  mentioned,  and  is  a  suitable  i>erson  to  receive  instruction  therein, 
he  may  send  or  c(ninnit  sucli  child  to  such  institution.  The  cos^of  such  hearing 
and  the  transportation  of  the  child  to  such  Institution  shall  be  paid  by  the 
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coanty  after  the  manner  providetl  where  a  child  Is  (x>mmitted  lo  a  State  re- 
formatory: Provided,  Nothing  in  this  section  cont^neii  shall  be  <»nstnie<l  to 
require  the  tmstees  of  the  Stare  insti ration  mentioned  to  receive  any  child  not 
a  suitable  subject  to  be  received  and  instructed  therein  tmder  the  laws,  rules, 
and  re;nilations  ^veming  such  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J,  N.  Tatk, 
ArcrsTis  RoGCKs. 
A.  H.  Walker, 

Commit  tee. 
SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  tendency  to  open  the  residential  schools  to  very  younjr  chil- 
dren has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  and  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  construction  in  ^forganton,  N.  C,  Austin,  Tex.,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  in  other  residential  schools 
of  separate  primary  buildings  where  the  younger  children  have  their 
own  special  diet,  their  own  playgrounds,  classrooms,  and  general 
school  life. 

In  a  great  many  cases  there  seems  little  advantage  in  beginning 
school  life  so  early,  as  children  of  this  age  can  receive  very  little 
formal  education  of  value.  There  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  those 
children,  however,  whose  home  surroundings  are  poor,  in  attentliiig 
school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  also  that  considerable 
progress  in  lip  reading  may  be  made  even  at  this  early  age,  which 
may  be  of  advantage  later  in  the  pupils'  habitual  use  of  speech  in 
communicating  with  hearing  people. 

Well-graded  beginners'  classes  of  children  from  7  to  8  yeai^s  old,  as 
a  rule,  seem  to  make  as  good  final  progress  and  obtain  as  good  general 
accomplishment  as  classes  of  children  entering  a  school  at  an  earlier 
age. 

SIZES  OF  CLASSES. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  in  schools  for  the  deaf  has  been 
reduced  since  1912  from  10  to  9  in  oral  classes  and  from  12  to  11  in 
the  manual  classes.  This  is  encouraging  and  necessary  for  the  best 
instruction  of  deaf  children.  The  methods  of  education  demand  a 
great  deal  of  individual  instruction.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  manual  classes  should  not  be  as  small  as  oral  classes,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  that  additional  manual  teachers  be  employed  in  many 
of  the  schools. 

ORAL  TEACHING  AND  THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM. 

Of  13,779  pupils  under  instruction  in  October,  1919,  in  the  United 
States,  11,238,  or  81J  per  cent,  were  taught  speech.  Of  these,  10,376, 
or  74rJ  per  cent,  were  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method; 
287,  or  2  per  cent,  were  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  auricular 
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method.  The  percentage  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method 
has  increased  steadily  'for  many  years  until  it  is  a  question  now 
whether  the  percentage  who  can  profit  best  by  oral  methods  has  not 
been  considerably  passed.  Interesting  tests  of  manually  taught 
pupils  made  by  Dr.  Pintner,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  recently 
would  seem  to  show  that  many  manually  taught  children  are  making 
better  progress  than  could  be  expected  from  their  mentality,  while 
practically  no  orally  taught  pupils  are  accomplishing  the  unusual. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  number  of  schools  the  manual 
classes  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  mentally  backward  children 
and  children  entered  late  in  school,  and  that  they  are  so  classified 
that  several  grades  must  be  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  same  class- 
room. This  hinders  the  progress  of  the  children  and  leads  to  poorer 
results  than  would  be  obtained  were  manual  classes  better  graded. 

Most  of  the  oral  teaching  done  in  the  United  States  is  carried  on 
in  the  combined  system  schools.  Of  the  children  taught  speech  in 
October,  1919,  eighty  per  cent  were  pupils  of  such  schools. 

In  the  combined  system  schools  the  method  of  instruction  is  sup- 
posed to  be  chosen  to  fit  the  individual  child.  In  practice,  all  young 
children  who  enter  these  schools  are  placed  in  oral  classes  and  kept 
there  as  long  as  their  mental  progress  is  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases  the  desire  of  parents  for  the  accomplishment  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  their  children  leads  to  the  retention  of  children 
in  oral  classes  in  combined  schools  after  they  have  ceased  to  make 
the  progress  which  they  should  attain  with  their  natural  mental 
equipment. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  a  number  of  the  combined  svstem 
schools  have  erected,  or  expect  to  erect,  separate  primary  depart- 
ments in  which  the  younger  children  may  be  taught  entirely  orally 
and  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  the  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  to  a 
large  extent.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment and  later  to  the  advanced  department,  in  each  of  which  is 
maintained  one  or  more  manual  classes.  The  manual  alphabet  and 
the  language  of  signs  is  used  in  chapel  exercises,  on  the  playgrounds, 
and  on  social  occasions  with  a  large  majority  of  these  older  children. 

The  adult  deaf  people  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  educated  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  some  under  the 
purely  oral  method  and  others  under  the  combined  system.  These 
educated  deaf  people  are  organized  in  various  ways,  the  largest  body 
being  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  which  meets  every  three 
years. 

A  large  majority  of  these  adult  deaf  people  are  strong  in  their 
belief  that  the  u^^e  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  language  of 
signs  is  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  deaf  child's  mental  and 
moral  growth.     At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
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Deaf,  held  during  the  summer  of  1920  in  Detroit,  and  attended  by 
nearly  2,500  deaf  people,  the  following  resolutions  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  deaf  were  passed : 

Whereas  much  harm  is  done  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf,  especially  in  their 
education,  by  misleading  statements  constantly  made  by  enthusiasts  of  one 
method  and  another,  arousing  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  deaf  children,  and 

*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

Whereas  we  believe  our  practical  experience  in  life,  after  leaving  a  school, 
in  actual  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  breadwinners,  qualifies  us 
to  speak  with  authority  and  confidence  as  to  which  method,  or  methods, 
best  fits  the  deaf  to  overcome  their  handicap,  and  as  representing  the  60,000 
deaf  men  and  women  of  this  country,  we  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  all  un- 
biased people  to  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

We  believe  that  every  deaf  child  is  entitled  to  the  best  education  he  can 
receive. 

We  believe  that  the  oral  methcKi  alone  does  not  give  every  child  this  chance 
and  that  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  puri)ose  of  his  education  should  be 
employed. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  oral  method,  but  that  it  is  mis- 
used to  the  detriment  of  many  children  and  that  the  manual  method  is  not 
given  a  fair  chance. 

We  believe  that  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  deaf  is 
best  promoted  by  the  system  of  instruction  which  recognizes  and  makes 
judicious  use  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  language  of  conventional  signs.  Tliat 
to  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social.  Intellectual,  and  communal  gatherings, 
the  sign  language  is  essential. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  these  ends  can  all  be  secured  through  the  com- 
bined system  of  instruction  which  includes  all  methods  and  adapts  rach  tt)  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  child. 

We  believe  in  compulsory  e<lucation  of  the  deaf. 

We  believe  that  method  by  law  is  wrong  in  principle,  unjust  in  its  execution, 
i.s  un-American  and  deprives  the  deaf  child  of  his  birthright. 

We  believe  that  all  schools  should  be  classed  with  educational  institutions 
only. 

We  believe  that  schools  for  the  deaf  should  place  their  industrial  depart- 
ments on  the  same  plane  as  their  literary  departments  and  maintain  a  higher 
standard  in  this  department  of  the  school  than  has  usually  been  done. 

AURICULAR  INSTRUCTION. 

Auricular  instruction  is  given  in  the  combined  system  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  oral  schools.  It  is  thought  b}^  a  number  of  educators 
of  the  deaf  that  much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  auricular 
training.  Added  impetus  to  this  kind  of  work  has  been  given  by 
the  development  of  training  in  vibration  and  rhythm  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Fay  in  his  article.  Aural  and  oral  teachers  in  many  of  the 
schools  are  employing  the  piano  and  other  musical  instruments  to 
increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  pitch,  rhythm,  and  vibration,  and 
to  acquire  a  more  natural  use  of  the  voice.  The  increase  in  auricular 
instruction  as  a  principal  method  has  been  from  1.3G  per  cent  to  2 
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per  cent  since  1912.  This  percentage  should  probably  be  consider- 
ably larger.  But  auricular  instruction  has  always  been  very  largely 
individual.  During  the  past  30  years  various  devices  have  been  in- 
vented, including  tubes  and  electrical  apparatus,  with  several 
branches  to  accommodate  up  to  six  or  seven  pupils.  But  these  have 
hardly  met  the  varying  needs  of  the  partially  deaf,  so  that  a  whole 
class  can  be  easily  handled  together,  and  growth  in  this  line  of  in- 
struction has  been  slow. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Industrial  training  in  schools  for  the  deaf  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  past  seven  years.  The  younger  deaf 
children  are  almost  without  exception  now  given  simple  training  in 
handwork,  such  as  weaving,  and  are  given  free-hand  drawing  and 
color  work  of  various  kinds.  Later  the  boys  are  taught  to  use  simple 
tools  in  woodworking.  The  younger  girls  and  often  the  boys  are 
given  instruction  in  simple  sewing.  At  about  the  age  of  12  regular 
industrial  work  is  introduced  for  both  boys  and  girls.  For  the  boys 
some  60  trades  are  taught  among  the  various  institutions  in  tlie 
United  States.  For  the  girls  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  housework, 
printing,  photography,  nursing,  poultry  raising,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, laundry  work,  etc.,  are  among  the  principal  lines  in  which 
instruction  is  given. 

The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  study  the  industries  of 
the  State  and  to  provide  first-class  instruction  in  a  few  trades  in 
each  school  rather  than  to  branch  out  into  a  very  large  number. 
Printing,  agriculture,  tailoring,  and  carpentry  work  still  remain 
some  of  the  best  trades  for  the  boys,  while  dressmaking,  millinery, 
sewing,  and  cooking  seem  to  be  most  in  demand  for  the  girls. 

The  field  of  photography  and  photo-engraving  is  good,  but  has 
not  been  used  by  many  of  the  schools  as  an  opening  for  its  pupils. 

Equipment  for  industrial  training  naturally  becomes  out  of  date 
in  the  schools,  but  in  almost  all  of  the  large  residential  schools  good 
shops  of  considerable  magnitude  are  maintained,  and  many  of  them 
are  provided  with  modern  machinery  of  the  best  kind  for  the  trades 
taught. 

As  the  independence  of  the  deaf  of  this  country  has  come  largely 
from  successful  industrial  training,  this  part  of  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  is  very  important  and  is  one  in  which  heads  of  schools 
are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  results  through  proper  equipment  and 
efficient  teachers.  The  schools  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  in- 
structors in  industrial  subjects  must  be  trained  teachers  as  well  as 
good  mechanics,  and  the  demand  for  highly  trained  teachers  of  this 
kind  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  seven  years. 
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SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  risen  some  25  per  tent 
in  the  past  two  years,  but  in  most  cases  are  not  yet  adequate  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  at  the  present  time  is  a  further  increase  in  salaries 
paid,  not  only  to  the  teachers  in  the  academic  classes  but  also  to  the 
instructors  in  industrial  lines. 

PENSIONS. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New  York  and  in  the  State 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  now  entitled  to  pensions  under  the 
State  laws,  after  certain  periods  of  service.  Ohio  and  California 
will  pension  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Every 
State  should  in  time  include  its  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  a  general 
pension  system  so  that  the  special  profession  of  teaching  deaf  chil- 
dren may  be  more  attractive. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  past  few  years  to  obtain  enough  can- 
didates for  training  in  the  special  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  schools.  The  normal  class  at  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Indianapolis  has  been  disbanded,  and  a  num- 
ber of  normal  classes  maintained  at  other  schools  have  been  unable 
to  find  enough  candidates  entirely  to  fill  their  capacity.  The  serv- 
ices of  men  have  been  especially  hard  to  obtain  and  only  a  few  have 
been  trained  for  the  work  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  the  past 
seven  years.  Practically  all  of  them  have  been  graduated  from  the 
training  classes  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  from 
the  normal  department  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Higher  salaries  and  pensions  would  no  doubt  attract  both  young 
men  and  young  women  to  the  profession. 

An  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  normal  training  for  special 
work  with  the  deaf  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  class  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton  which  will  graduate 
candidates  with  teachers'  diplomas  after  a  two  years'  special  course, 
including  observation  work  in  the  State  school  for  the  deaf  at  Tren- 
ton and  special  study  of  the  needs  of  deaf  children. 

NEW  SCHOOL  PLANTS. 

A  number  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have  added  greatly  to  their 
capacity  in  the  past  seven  years,  notably  the  schools  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Sulphur,  Okla.,  and  Austin,  Tex.  Entirely  new 
plants  are  being  built  or  planned  for  at  the  American  School  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  New  Jersey  school  at  Trenton.  Both  of 
these  schools  have  purchased  new  sites  much  larger  than  those 
available  heretofore.  The  American  School  will  be  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  institution  plan,  practically  all  dormitories,  classrooms,  etc., 
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being  in  one  building.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild  the  Xew  Jersey 
school  on  the  cottage  system  with  a  number  of  small  buildings,  in- 
cluding separate  cottages  for  young  children,  intermediate  grades, 
and  older  children,  and  separate  school  and  shop  buildings. 

It  is  generally  accepted  among  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  that 
the  cottage  plan  of  buildings  is  theoretically  better  for  the  develop- 
ment of  children  in  a  number  of  ways.  Such  plants  are  expected  to 
answer  the  objection  of  the  lack  of  home  life  in  the  older  institu- 
tional buildings  and  to  give  better  opportunities  for  supervision  of 
play  and  study. 

DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  number  of  States  still  educate  their  deaf  and  blind  children  in 
the  same  institution.  It  is  agreed  everywhere  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
except  possibly  from  the  point  of  actual  expense  of  money.  A  num- 
ber of  dual  schools  are  planning  to  separate  their  deaf  and  blind 
children  in  the  near  future.  The  authorities  of  the  Virginia  school 
are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this,  but  a  law  for  this  purpose  has 
so  far  failed  of  paasage  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  dual  school  at  Berkeley  has  been  separated  by  law,  but 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  for  either  the  deaf  or 
the  blind  children  has  not  yet  been  provided. 

METHODS  OF  SUPPORT. 

Methods  of  support  of  public  schools  have  changed  little  during 
the  past  seven  years.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  State  legis- 
latures in  some  instance's  in  lump  sums  and  in  other  instances  on  the 
per  capita  basis.  The  State  of  Colorado  seems  to  have  the  best  pro- 
vision for  general  support.  By  law,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  taxes  collected  by  the  State  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  State 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children. 

Where  per  capita  rates  have  not  been  raised  liberally,  State  schools 
liave  been  much  handicapped  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  increased 
cost  of  supplies  and  materials,  and  a  flexible  plan  of  some  kind  like 
that  used  in  Colorado,  whereby  the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  increases  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  State  and  also  with  the  tax  rate,  would  seem  desirable 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  in  a  number  of  States  to  include  estimates  for 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  State  budgets  prepared  by  a  central  committee 
and  to  place  entire  financial  control  of  appropriations  and  expenses 
in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  control  has  not  met  with  entire 
success.    Too  little  flexibility  is  usually  allowed  in  any  such  plan. 

It  is  also  difficult  for  a  board  controlling  a  great  many  State  in- 
stitutions to  take  the  same  personal  interest  in  any  one  school  as  a 
special  board  controlling  a  single  institution. 
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LIP  READING  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF. 

Beside  the  11,103  deaf  pupils  reported  as  in  regular  schools  for  the 
deaf,  there  are  of  course  thousands  of  adults  with  more  or  less  im- 
perfect hearing.  Many  of  these  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
conversation  with  hearing  people.  They  have  already  received  their 
general  education  in  schools  or  colleges  for  normal  persons.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  lip  reading  in 
order  to  improve  their  ability  to  understand  speech. 

These  adult  deaf  people  naturally  do  not  need  the  instruction  of 
the  special  schools  for  deaf  children,  but  need  individual  or  class 
instruction  in  the  special  art  of  reading  the  lips.  Miss  Bruhn,  follow- 
ing the  Mueller- Walle  method,  has  instructed  a  considerable  number 
of  special  teachers  of  lip  reading,  who  have  established  classes  in 
nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  for  adults  wishing 
to  learn  lip  reading.  Mr.  Edward  Nitchie,  recently  deceased,  some 
years  ago  evolved  a  system  of  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  estab- 
lished classes  in  New  York  City  which  have  been  carried  on  since 
his  death  by  Mrs.  Nitchie.  Teachers  using  this  system  are  also  to 
be  found  in  other  large  cities. 

A  number  of  other  more  or  less  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf 
have  taken  up  this  line  of  work  which  has  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  many  adults  with  impaired  hearing.  It  is  now  possible  through 
the  Volta  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  for  those  in  need  of  such 
special  instimction  to  get  in  touch  with  successful  teachers  of  lip  read- 
ing for  adults  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  instruction. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  provision  for  teaching  sailors  and  soldiers 
who  became  deaf  during  the  recent  war.  These  cases  consisted 
partly  of  temporary  deafness  caused  by  concussion  and  partly  of 
permanent  deafness  caused  by  concussion,  disease,  accidents,  or 
wounds.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eichardson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  com- 
missioned major  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and  later  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  plan  for  handling 
these  soldiers  prior  to  their  discharge  from  the  Army. 

An  able  corps  of  experienced  educators  of  the  deaf  under  the 
charge  of  Capt.  A.  C.  Manning,  formerly  of  the  Mount  Airy  School, 
was  provided  at  Cape  May,  in  base  hospital  No.  11.  General  educa- 
tional facilities  were  provided  here  for  all  patients,  deaf  or  otherwise, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  shop  or  trades  instruction. 

The  special  teachers  of  the  deaf  confined  their  work  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  teaching  of  lip  reading  to  the  deaf  soldiers  received  at 
the  hospital,  and  the  results  accomplished  were  most  satisfactory. 
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Intensive  lessons  in  speech  reading  were  given  for  from  45  minutes  to 
an  hour  three  times  daily  by  two  or  three  different  instructors  to  each 
pupil  individually.  The  general  plan  followed  was  largely  based 
on  the  Mueller- Walle  method  of  instruction. 

After  an  average  of  eight  weeks  of  such  teaching,  a  large  majority 
of  the  pupils  were  able  to  read  the  lips  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success.    A  number  of  them  became  quite  expert  lip  readers. 

A  few  State  schools  for  the  deaf  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
general  education  of  deaf  young  men  discharged  from  the  Army 
or  Navy.  One  young  man  was  entered  at  Gallaudet  Cqllege  and  a 
few  were  admitted  to  the  Ohio  school.  In  general,  the  State  schools 
for  the  deaf,  whose  courses  are  limited  to  grade  work  and  part  of 
the  high-school  subjects,  were  not  the  proper  places  for  the  admis- 
sion of  deafened  adults;  and  the  arrangement  made  at  Cape  May, 
with  the  provision  for  the  vocational  training  of  all  in  need  of 
such  education  in  higher  institutions  for  the  hearing,  seems  to  have 
met  the  situation  most  satisfactorily. 

MATTERS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 

In  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  traveling  agents  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  residential  schools.  It  is  the  business  of  these  agents 
to  look  up  deaf  children  in  need  of  education,  to  follow  up  those 
children  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
graduates  who  are  at  work,  and  to  assist  those  who  are  out  of  em- 
ployment to  obtain  positions. 

This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  recent  years,  and  such  a  plan 
might  well  be  adopted  by  practically  every  State  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  recent  years  in  the  attitude  of 
industry  toward  deaf  workers,  brought  about  probably  by  war  con- 
ditions. While  this  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  education  of  the  deaf, 
it  is  a  matter  of  education  in  regard  to  the  deaf  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  During  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  war  time,  it  was  found  by 
more  and  more  manufacturers  that  deaf  people  gave  intelligent 
service,  were  not  liable  to  accident,  and  in  every  way  satisfied  re- 
quirements in  factory  and  office  in  many  lines  of  work.  The  result 
has  been  the  employment  of  many  hundreds  of  deaf  people  in  the 
rubber  industry  in  Akron,  in  the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit  and 
Flint,  and  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  New  England. 

In  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  an  educational 
department  especially  for  the  deaf  has  been  established  with  regu- 
lar teachers,  offering  courses  in  English,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
other  subjects  tending  to  make  the  employees  more  valuable  citizens 
generally  and  to  fit  them  for  higher  positions  in  their  work  with 
the  company. 
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MEETINGS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Since  Dr.  Fay's  report  there  have  been  held  three  meetings-  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  one  in  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  in  1914,  one  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1917,  and  one  at 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  in  1920.  The  last  was  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  xVmerican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
and  the  Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates. 

There  have  also  been  held  special  meetings  of  the  conference  of 
superintendents  and  principals  at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1914,  and  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1919.  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  convention  have  been  issued  as  Senate  docimients — No. 
986,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session,  and  Xo.  172,  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 
conference  have  been  issued  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 
the  official  organ  of  the  conference. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  higher  education  of  the  de^if  is  still  provided  for  at  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
advanced  department  known  as  Gallaudet  College.  The  number 
of  free  scholarships  provided  for  worthy  students  has  been  increased 
from  100  to  125.  Courses  in  agriculture,  printing,  library  work, 
typewriting,  domestic  science,  and  drawing  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  since  Dr.  Fay's  report  in  1913. 

While  a  few  deaf  young  men  and  women  of  ability  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  courses  of  study  at  regular  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  deaf  seeking  higher  education  have  entered  Gallaudet  College. 
The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  master  of 
arts,  and  master  of  science,  in  course,  are  offered  to  successful 
students. 

The  graduates  of  the  college  are  successfully  engaged  in  the  min- 
istry for  the  deaf,  business,  agriculture,  architecture,  teaching,  pub- 
lishing, printing,  chemistrj^  and  many  other  fields. 

MENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 

During  the  past  few  years  Dr.  Donald  Patterson,  formerly  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  Dr.  Rudolph  Pintner,  connected  with 
the  department  of  psychology  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  have 
worked  out  both  mental  and  educational  tests  to  be  used  in  studying 
deaf  children. 

These  mental  tests  have  been  developed  until  they  are  believed  to 
give  much  information  as  to  the  native  mental  ability  of  deaf  chil- 
dren, without  dei)ending  upon  the  amount  of  language  they  have 
acquired.     The  educational  tests  have  also  been  carefully  worked 
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out.  •  Both  can  be  applied  to  hearing  children  as  well  as  to  the 
deaf.  Over  2,000  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  have  been  tested 
by  Dr.  Patterson  aJid  Dr.  Pintner  and  their  assistants,  and  some 
very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  those  most  interested  in  this  work  that  by 
using  the  tests  with  large  numbers  of  children  comparisons  can 
be  made  between  the  congenitally  deaf  and  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  later  in  life,  between  those  taught  orally  and  those 
taught  manually,  and  between  hearing  children  and  deaf  children 
of  the  same  age.  It  has  also  been  hope^l  that  by  testing  whole 
schools  and  classes,  both  the  especially  bright  and  especially  dull 
children,  they  can  be  graded  better  in  their  work ;  also  that  in  a 
general  way  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  school 
can  be  determined  by  comparison  of  material  at  hand  and  results 
obtained. 

From  the  number  of  tests  made  already  those  in  charge  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  too  definite  conclusions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  deaf  children  on  the  whole  are  mentally  about  three 
years  behind  hearing  children  of  the  same  age,  but  that  once  in 
school  their  progi-ess  is  about  as  rapid. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  great  many  more  tests  of  this  kind  will  be  made. 
If  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  compare  the  value  of  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf ^  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished  for 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Indiana  school;  Dr.  Augustus  Rogers,  of  the  Kentucky  school;  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  the  Mount  Airy  school,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
of  the  Ohio  school,  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
of  superintendents  and  principals  at  Staunton  in  1914  to  study  the 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  to  prepare 
a  general  scheme  for  the  measurement  of  such  efficiency.  This  com- 
mittee has  just  published  its  report,  which  was  submitted  in  brief 
at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  held  at  Columbus  in  December, 
1919.2 

From  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  investigations  of  psy- 
chologists of  proper  standing  and  experience  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  it  seems  possible  that  in  the  near 
future  surveys  of  these  schools  will  be  made,  including  mental  and 
educational  tests,  investigation  as  to  equipment,  industrial  training, 
etc.,  which  will  lead  to  many  helpful  suggestions  and  improvements 
in  the  organization  of  all  institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of 
deaf  children. 

2  standardization — Efficiency — Heredity — Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Richard  O.  Johnson, 
A.  M.,  Indianai>olis. 
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When  the  report  for  1916-1918  was  written,  the  medical  schools* 
were  in  process  of  being  converted  under  Government  control  into 
units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Under  the  man-power 
bill  the  entire  Nation  was  placed  on  a  war  basis,  and  its  entire  energy 
was  consecrated  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  required  that  all 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  be  enlisted  4n  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Colleges  and  universities,  including  the  medical 
schools,  became  centers  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  new  armies. 
In  the  instruction,  courses  of  military  value  were  given  first  con- 
sideration, the  curricula  being  prescribed  by  the  War  Department, 
those  in  the  medical  schools  differing  less  from  the  prewar  schedule 
than  in  other  collegiate  departments.  The  members  of  the  medical 
school  faculties  who  were  considered  as  "  essential  teachers  "  were 
kept  at  their  duty  and  not  granted  commissions  as  medical  officers. 
These  teachers,  in  fact,  were  actually  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  This  restriction  was  in  effect  a  recognition  of  their  skill  as 
"  essential  teachers,"  and,  had  the  war  continued,  some  suitable  evi- 
dence of  such  recognition  would  have  been  devised. 

On  August  28,  1918,  when  the  change  in  the  status  of  colleges  and 
medical  schools  was  announced,  the  medical  schools  were  ready  to 
open  the  fall  sessions  on  their  usual  prewar  schedule.  The  changes 
ordered  made  necessary  an  extensive  revision  of  these  schedules. 
These  revisions  and  the  fact  that  the  fall  session  was  so  near,  if  it 
had  not  already  begun,  made  some  confusion  inevitable.  The  time- 
consimiing  routine  of  changing  the  students  from  a  civilian  to  a 
military  status — questionnaires,  physical  examinations,  inductions, 
waiting  in  line,  etc. — took  up  most  of  the  student's  time  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  spent  in  study.    The  placing  of  six  hours  per 
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•week  of  military  training  into  an  already  overcrowded  schedule 
added  to  the  confusion,  which  in  many  instances  was  further  in- 
creased by  a  temporary  conflict  between  the  military  officers  who 
were  supreme  and  the  educational  officers.  For  example,  drill  hours 
were  frequently  placed  at  the  time  set  for  laboratory  or  clinical 
courses.  Orders  through  military  channels  were  finally  sent  to  com- 
manding officers  in  medical  schools  where  such  difficulties  occurred 
to  make  the  hours  for  military  drill  conform  with  the  teaching 
schedules.  Other  difficulties,  such  as  the  assignment  of  students  to 
guard  duty,  to  raking  leaves,  to  kitchen-police  duties  and  the  like, 
were  also  dealt  with  by  orders  from  the  War  Department.  The 
change  from  quiet  rooms  at  their  homes  or  in  other  private  dwellings 
to  barracks  where  no  proWsion  was  made  for  study  made  it  difficult 
for  the  students  to  do  effective  work.  To  cap  the  climax  came  the 
epidemic  of* influenza,  which  required  the  closing  for  a  few  weeks 
of  many  of  the  schools.  Durmg  the  first  eight  weeks  that  elapsed 
after  the  opening  of  the  fall  session,  therefore,  very  little  effective 
teaching  had  been  done  in  the  medical  schools  where  military  train- 
ing had  been  established.  Some  of  the  colleges  extended  their  ses- 
sions for  a  f6w  weeks  into  the  following  summer  to  make  up  the 
time  lost. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps,  however,  deans  and  teachers  of  medical 
colleges  were  cooperating  to  the  utmost  with  the  War  Department 
toward  the  chief  end  in  view — that  of  winning  the  war.  All  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  'Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
as  the  best  means  of  conserving  the  supply  of  medical  officers  if 
the  war  should  be  long  continued.  All  recognized  that  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  was  inevitable  at  the  beginning,  but  that,  in 
time,  order  and  efficiency  would  prevail,  both  from  the  military  and 
educational  standpoints.  Happily,  the  war  was  not  prolonged,  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  made  unnecessary  the  further  sacrifice  of 
time  by  students  and  faculties,  and  the  prewar  status  in  medical 
schools  was  restored  by  the  War  Department  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

STATUS  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  1917. 

As  shown  in  previous  reports,  medical  education  had  been  under- 
going an  extensive  reorganization  during  the  15  years  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  By  1917,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  niedical  schools  were  operating  under  higher 
entrance  standards  and  possessed  more  abundant  laboratory  and 
hospital  facilities,  so  that  for  several  years  the  majority  of  grad- 
uates had  had  the  benefit  of  these  advantages.  At  no  previous  time 
had  the  country  been  so  well  suppUed  with  physicians  who  had  re- 
ceived a  training  in  accordance  with  the  latest  knowledge  of  medi- 
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cine  and  under  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction.  That 
further  improvements  were  needed,  of  course,  was  well  recognized, 
but  these  needs  were  emphasized  and  the  more  important  were  clearly 
indicated  by  the  experiences  of  medical  officers  during  the  war. 

NEEDS  IN  MEDICINE  AS  REVEALED  BY  THE  WAR. 

In  no  previous  war  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion become  involved,  and  in  no  previous  war  was  there  so  great  a 
demand  for  those  possessing  the  highest  knowledge  and  skill  in 
every  line  of  human  interest  and  endeavor.  In  no  previous  war  had 
such  vast  armies  been  called  into  action,  or  such  large  numbers  of 
physicians  been  required.  Because  of  the  many  and  varied  measures 
used  in  modem  warfare  also,  there  was  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  physicians  who  were  skilled  along  the  lines  of  every  narrow  spe- 
cialty. That  the  supply  of  such  specialists  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  was  not  surprising.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
great  improvements  in  medical  education  during  the  period  of  1904 
to  1917  will  readily  appreciate  how  much  more  serious  would  have 
been  the  deficiency  of  qualified  physicians  had  not  that  campaign  for 
improvement  been  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  medical  schools  resumed  their  prewar 
status  with  a  much  clearer  vision  of  the  improvements  needed  in  med- 
ical education,  and  promptly  took  steps  to  meet  those  needs.  Per- 
haps the  most  injiportant  need  was  of  a  better  training  in  physical 
and  clinical  diagnosis,  which,  in  turn,  required  a  closer  contact  of 
the  student  with  the  patient,  so  he  could  gain  a  larger  experience  in 
writing  histories  and  in  making  physical  examinations.  Toward 
this  end  an  overabundance  of  clinical  lectures  and  large  amphitheater 
clinics  in  the  medical  schools  have  given  way  to  an  increased  number 
of  small-group  bedside  clinics;  to  clinical  clerkships  in  which  stu- 
dents under  supervision  are  placed  in  charge  of  patients;  and  to 
clinical  conferences  where  students  and  teachers  discuss  interesting 
cases  or  unusual  conditions  found. 

Another  need  was  for  a  larger  knowledge  by  physicians  generally 
of  public  health  and  hygiene.  This  required  that  more  hours  be 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  that 
larger  facilities  be  provided  for  graduate  instruction.  A  third  great 
need  was  of  larger  provision  for  the  training  of  physicians  in  all  the 
various  specialties  of  medicine  and  the  establishing  of  a  standard 
minimum  course  of  graduate  training  leading  to  each  of  these 
specialties. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  many  ways  the  progress  in  medical  education,  which  has  been 
so  marked  since  1904,  has  been  continued  during  1918  to  1920.     The 
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excessive  number  of  medical  schools  existing  in  1904  has  been  brought 
more  nearly  to  a  normal  supply  by  the  closing  of  five  more  of  the 
medical  schools — mainly  those  of  low  grade.  In  1919  the  College  of 
Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  of  San  "Francisco  was  discontinued;  the 
College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
was  abolished  by  the  Iowa  Legislature ;  and  two  other  medical  schools 
were  suspended,  these  being  the  Lincoln  Medical  College,  Eclectic, 
Lincoln  Nebr.,  and  the  Leonard  Medical  College,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Shaw  University,  an  institution  for  Negro  students  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  1920  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  abolished  by  the  trustees.  The  medical  scliools  of 
the  Universities  of  Arkansas  and  Alabama  have  discontinued  the 
teaching  of  the  clinical  branches,  so  as  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
an  improved  teaching  of  the  preclinical  sciences.  The  latter  has 
moved  its  medical  school  from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  it  is 
being  developed  on  the  campus  of  the  university.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  secured  a  legislative  enactment  under  which  in 
the  next  two  years  it  will  provide  a  complete  four-year  course, 
including  instruction  in  the  clinic4il  branches.  The  Univei-sity  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  received  endowment  funds  of  $10,000,0(K) — 
$5,000,000  each  from  Mr.  George  Eastman  and  from  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  founding  of  new  schools  of  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  medical  schools  will  be  further 
reduced  by  the  closing  of  several  others  of  low  grade.  The  total 
numbers  of  students  and  graduates,  however,  are  increasing,  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  premedical  classes, 
will  continue  to  increase  for  at  least  several  years.  The  increases 
are  now  more  marked  in  the  highest  grade  (class  A)  medical  schools. 

There  are  85  medical  schools  now  existing,  and  of  these  77  are 
requiring  for  admission  two  or  more  years  of  work  in  a  college  of 
liberal  arts — a  requirement  which  places  medical  education  in  Amer- 
ica on  a  par  with  that  in  the  world's  other  leading  nations. 

A  brief  contrast  of  the  statistics  in  1920  with  those  in  1904  will  be 
of  special  interest.  In  1919-20,  of  the  14,088  medical  students  en- 
rolled, 13,408  (95.2  per  cent)  were  in  colleges  requiring  for  admis- 
sion two  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work.  In  1920,  of  the  3,047 
graduates,  2,842  (93.3  per  cent)  possessed  the  higher  preliminary 
qualifications.  In  1904  only  2.5  per  cent  of  all  medical  schools  re- 
quired these  higher  qualifications  for  admission,  and  only  6.2  per 
cent  of  all  students  and  6.4  per  cent  of  all  graduates  held  such 
qualifications.     (See  Table  1.) 
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Table  1. — Smaller  quantity  but  better  quality. 


CJolleges. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Entrance  re- 
quiremeDts. 

1904 

1920 

1904 

1920 

1904 

1920 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Four  years  of 
high  school  or 
less. 

Two  years  of 
college  work  . 

158 
4 

97.5 
2.5 

8 
77 

9.4 
90.6 

26,391 
1,751 

93.8 
6.2 

680 
13,408 

4.8 
95.2 

5,378 
369 

93.6 
6.4 

205 
2,W2 

6.7 
93.3 

Total 

162 

85 

28,142 

14,088 

5,747 

3,047 

The  totals  of  medical  colleges,  students,  and  graduates  have  been 
reduced  by  about  50  per  cent  since  1904,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  number  of  higher  standard  schools  is  19  times  larger  than 
before,  and  the  nimibers  of  better  qualified  students  and  graduates 
are  nearly  eight  times  larger.  The  totals  at  the  present  time  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  normal  supply  for  this  country. 

MEDICAL  TEACHERS. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  medical  faculties  were  made 
up,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  of  practicing  physicians  who  ap- 
peared at  the  college  only  at  the  hours  assigned  to  them  for  lec- 
tures or  clinics.  Teaching  positions  in  the  clinical  branches  were 
eagerly  sought  for  and  frequently  held  a  high  financial  value. 
Chairs  in  the  laboratory  or  preclinical  branches  also  were  accept- 
able, but  chiefly  as  stepping  stones  to  appointments  in  the  clinical 
departments.  With  the  extension  of  medical  knowledge,  however, 
the  need  of  teachers  who  should  devote  all  their  time  to  teaching 
in  the  medical  school  became  apparent,  especially  in  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences,  so  that  at  the  present  time  medical  schools  have 
on  the  average  about  20  such  teachers.  The  numbers  naturally 
vary  with  the  financial  ability  of  the  medical  school  to  employ 
them.  In  those  having  limited  finances,  there  may  be  only  from 
three  to  eight  such  teachers,  aided  only  by  a  few  student  assistants, 
while  in  the  more  generously  financed  medical  schools  each  pre- 
clinical department  has  a  complete  staff,  including  all  ranks  from 
professors  to  demonstrators  and  assistants,  the  total  reaching  as 
high  as  80  or  more. 

In  the  last  15  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  nimiber 
of  all-time  teachers  in  the  clinical  departments  also,  these  being 
mainly  assistants,  instructors,  and  occasionally  assistant  professors. 
It  was  in  the  clinical  departments,  however,  where  teaching  positions 
attracted  those  practitioners  who  at  the  same  time  were  good  teach- 
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ers,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  efficient  clinical  staffs  at  little 
or  no  financial  outlay.  With  the  rapidly  improving  financial  status 
of  medical  schools  in  recent  years,  however,  thej-e  has  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  limit  the  practice  of  the  clinical  teachers  or  to 
engage  all  their  time  for  such  work.  For  many  years  several  of  the 
prominent  medical  schools  have  limited  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  and  surgery  to  consultations,  to  practice  in  a  near- 
by hospital,  to  assigning  to  them  a  certain  number  of  hospital  beds, 
or  by  other  methods  of  limitation.  During  the  last  few  years,  also, 
under  grants  of  money  from  the  Rockefeller  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, it  has  been  stipulated  that  the  chairs  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
pediatrics  should  be  filled  by  salaried  physicians,  who  shall  receive 
no  fees  for  private  practice  and  whose  sole  interests  shall  be  in  medi- 
cal teaching.  Four  medical  schools  are  now  definitely  on  that  basis 
and  two  others  are  now  making  provision  for  such  teachers. 
>  As  in  other  departments  of  education,  there  is  at  present  a  serious 
shortage  of  teachers  for  the  full-time  positions  in  medical  schools. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  have  had  a  complete  medical 
training,  so  that  many  of  the  teaching  positions  in  the  preclinical 
branches  are  filled  by  graduates  in  the  arts  and  sciences  who  have  not 
studied  medicine.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  former  are  to  be 
preferred ;  in  fact,  are  necessary  if  the  much-needed  closer  relations 
are  to  be  established  between  the  preclinical  and  the  clinical  depart- 
ments. It  is  hoped  that  better  salaries  or  other  means  may  be  pro- 
vided by  which  a  larger  number  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  medical 
training  may  be  attracted  to  teaching  positions. 

With  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  clinical  teaching 
there  is  a  growing  need  of  full-time  teachers  in  the  clinical  depart- 
ments also.  Some  of  these  w^ould  in  time  develop  the  skill  and  repu- 
tation which  would  make  them  eligible  later  to  occupj^  the  full-time 
professorships  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  pediatrics  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  available. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLLMENTS. 

Sixteen  of  the  better  medical  schools  have  limited  their  enrollments 
to  the  number  which  they  judge  can  be  taught  satisfactorily  and  are 
turning  away  each  year  many  who  are  qualified  to  enter.  Other  medi- 
cal schools  are  contemplating  similar  action.  This,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  increased  enrollment  of  premedical  students,  has  caused 
some  anxiety  lest  in  the  early  future  the  medical  schools  will  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  all  the  well-qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  study 
medicine.  An  investigation,  however  (see  Table  2)  show^s  that  the 
68  highest  grade  (class  A)  medical  schools  can  enroll  without  over- 
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crowding  15,430  medical  students,  or  about  1,500  more  than  are  en- 
rolled in  the  85  medical  schools  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

Table  2. — Capacity  of  medical  scJwols  under  limited  enrollments. 


Mumber 
coOeges. 

Total  enrollment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment per 
college. 

Medical  colleges. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 
year. 

AUfour 
years. 

KprollTnents  limits 

16 
31 

1,136 
2.222 

1,121 

2,109 
304 

430 
65 

1,161 
2,063 

1,151 
2,056 

4,599 

8,450 
6U 

1,680 
130 

285 

Report  highest  capacity  with 
fflciency: 
Four-vear  colleges 

273 

Twoyear  collef  es 

8               307 

76 

Estimated     highest    capacity 
with  efficiency: 
Four-year  colleges 

10 
3 

430 
65 

410 

410 

168 

Twcvyear  coU^es 

43 

Totals,  class  A  colleges. .. . 

68 

4,160 

4,029  j       3,624 

3,617 

15,430 

227 

By  the  employment  of  more  teachers,  by  the  enlargement  of  their 
laboratories,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  new  college  buildings 
which  have  been  planned,  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  it 
will  be  possible,  if  necessary,  to  handle  efficiently  as  many  as  17,000 
or  18,000  students.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  medical  schools 
now  existing  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  several  years 
to  come. 

CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Much  discussion  has  been  given  in  educational  circles  to  the  reor- 
ganization now  under  way  of  the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
curricula  whereby  two  years  of  the  student's  time  is  being  saved. 
Another  entire  year  of  time  is  being  saved  in  the  medical  course 
itself,  in  medical  schools  which  have  adopted  a  continuous  session. 
Two  methods  have  thus  far  been  devised.  One  is  the  "  quarter  sys- 
tem," by  which  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  three 
months  each,  successful  completion  of  the  work  of  any  three  quarters 
to  count  as  a  college  year.  The  second  plan  is  to  divide  the  year 
into  three  terms  of  four  months  each,  the  work  of  any  two  terms  to 
count  as  one  college  year. 

The  continuous  session  permits  the  indent  who  is  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  do  so  to  continue  at  his  medical  studies  the  year 
around.  The  "  quarter  system  "  provides  a  week's  vacation  between 
the  fall  and  winter  quarters,  another  week  between  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters  and  (as  worked  out  at  the  University  of  Chicago) 
three  or  four  weeks'  vacation  between  the  summer  and  fall  quarters. 
This  is  an  adequate  vacation  time  for  the  majority  of  students  and 
would  save  much  time  now  wasted  in  the  present  over-long  three 
months'  vacation  period. 
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The  continuous  session  would  enable  each  medical  school  to  teach 
larger  numbers  of  students ;  it  would  also  keep  an  expensive  teaching 
plant  in  continuous  and,  therefore,  larger  service;  students  who  may 
for  good  reason  have  failed  to  matriculate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  would  no  longer  be  required  to  wait  an  entire  year,  but  could 
begin  during  the  following  quarter,  and  students  having  to  take 
make-uD  courses  could  also  clear  them  up  during  the  summer  session. 

HOSPITAL  INTERNSHIPS. 

Another  important  means  of  perfecting  the  training  of  future 
physicians  is  to  require  an  internship  in  a  hospital  as  an  essential 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  or  for  the  license  to  practice, 
or  both.  The  internship  is  at  present  required  for  the  degree  by  ten 
medical  schools,  and  for  the  license — it  so  happens,  also— by  ten 
State  licensing  boards.  In  earlier  years  such  a  requirement  would 
have  been  a  hardship,  since  there  were  not  enough  hospitals  using 
interns  to  provide  places  for  all  graduates  in  medicine.  The  unpre- 
cedented trend  toward  hospital  construction  of  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  caused  the  pendulum  to  swing  the  other  way.  Now 
the  hospitals  are  seeking  many  more  interns  than  the  medical  schools 
could  supply,  even  if  the  output  of  medical  graduates  should  be 
doubled  or  trebled — a  greater  quantity  than  the  ordinary  needs  of 
medical  practice  would  warrant.  Instead  of  recent  graduates  as 
interns,  the  hospital  will  need  to  employ  one  or  more  resident  physi- 
cians to  serve  for  a  series  of  years. 

NO  DEARTH  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  interns  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  physicians.  Nor  is  a  shortage  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  rural  districts  are  not  supplied  with  physi- 
cians. There  is,  at  the  present  time,  1  physician  to  every  720  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  or  twice  as  many  as  are  found  in  Great 
Britain,  which  has  the  next  largest  supply  (1  to  1,500,  just  before 
the  war).  The  demand  for  interns  by  hospitals  is  due,  first,  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  hospitals,  and  second,  to  the  improved 
educational  qualifications  of  recent  graduates  in  medicine  due  to  the 
higher  admission  requirements  of  medical  schools  during  the  last 
se\  eral  years  and  to  the  greatly  improved  methods  of  medical  in- 
struction. The  scarcity  of  physicians  in  rural  districts  is  due  to 
economic  conditions — to  the  fact  that  physicians  can  not  make  a 
living  in  those  districts;  that  a  physician  does  not  have  the  advan- 
tages either  for  his  family  or  for  his  professional  work  that  he 
finds  in  the  near-by  city.     The  needs  of  rural  districts  for  physicians 
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will  be  offset  by  thQ  telephone,  the  automobile,  improved  roads,  and 
interurban  cars,  by  which  patients  can  more  readily  get  to  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  physician  to  the  patient,  than  heretofore.  Plans  are 
now  being  contemplated  for  the  erection  of  community  hospitals  in 
each  coimty,  which  will  not  only  provide  physicians  with  the  con- 
veniences for  modem  diagnosis  and  treatment  not  usually  found  in 
country  districts,  but  also  insure  for  the  patient  the  benefit  of  these 
latest  improved  methods.  Meanwhile,  by  providing  the  rural  dis- 
trix^ts  with  hospitals,  better  schools,  and  other  means  of  modem  cul- 
ture and  living,  the  present  rapid  movement  of  the  population  from 
the  country  to  the  city  may  be  checked. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  SPECIALISTS. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  medical  knowledge  since  the  perfecting 
of  the  microscope  and  the  discovery  of  bacteria  ^  has  led  physicians 
more  and  more  to  limit  their  practice  to  certain  narrow  fields  of 
medicine,  such  as  surgery;  internal  medicine;  diseases  of  the  eye; 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat;  diseases  of  children,  etc.  By 
thus  limiting  his  practice  the  ph^^sician  is  able  to  develop  greater 
skill  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  coming  within 
his  specialty.  The  great  demand  during  the  war  for  those  having 
special  skill  along  various  lines  has  emphasized  the  need  of  encourag- 
ing specialization.  It  also  has  pointed  the  need  of  methods  by  which 
the  physician  who  has  taken  special  preparation  to  properly  qualify 
himself  as  a  specialist  may  be  differentiated  from  one  who,  although 
professing  to  be  a  specialist,  has  obtained  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  skill  required  in  the  specialty.  To  provide  these  methods,  15 
special  committees  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation are  now  studying  the  needs  of  the  various  specialties  in  order 
to  prepare  suggestive  minimum  courses  of  instruction  by  which 
graduates  in  medicine  may  qualify  themselves  in  the  various 
specialties.  Some  satisfactory  method  may  be  established,  possibly 
by  the  granting  of  a  certificate,  by  which  proper  recognition  may  be 
given  to  those  who  are  found  competent  to  practice  as  specialists. 
This  will  enable  the  public  to  ascertain  who  are  properly  qualified 
to  announce  themselves  as  specialists  in  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics, 
etc. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  FOR  PHYSICIANS. 

The  establishing  of  definite  courses  of  training  in  the  various 
specialties  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  development  of  courses  of 
clinical  instruction  in  the  various  large  hospitals  of  the  country  in 

*  See  chapter  on  medical  education  in  the  report  for  1914. 
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which  the  material  for  graduate  medical  teaching  is  at  present  un- 
organized and  unused.  The  improvements  in  the  undergraduate 
medical  schools  brought  about  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  have 
insured  the  turning  out  of  better  qualified  physicians  than  formerly. 
There  is,  however,  a  special  need  of  courses  by  which  physicians  who 
graduated  under  less  favorable  conditions  may  be  made  familiar 
with  the  latest  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  by 
which  recent  graduates  may  secure  special  skill  along  certain  limited 
lines.  The  development  of  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  will 
result  in  larger  numbers  of  thoroughly  trained  physicians,  and  the 
sick  and  injured  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  public  gen- 
erally will  be  benefited  also  by  the  greater  knowledge  of  sanitary 
measures  and  skill  in  health  preservation. 

BETTER  LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  HEALING  ART. 

With  the  great  improvements  made  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years,  medical  education  in  the  United  States  is  now  equal  to  that 
in  any  civilized  nation.  Medical  practice  laws,  however,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  that  progress,  and  as  compared  with  other  civilized 
countries  the  public  in  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  so  well 
safeguarded  against  ignorance  and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  practice  the  healing  art.  A  practice  act  in  each  State  should 
provide  that  before  anyone  is  legally  authorized  to  attempt  to  diag- 
nose diseases  or  to  treat  the  sick  he  shall  have  obtained  educational 
qualifications  equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  better  medical  schools. 
Such  a  law  in  each  State  should  be  placed  for  its  enforcement  in 
charge  of  a  single  board  of  competent  educators,  and  liberal  funds 
should  be  provided  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  country — and  only  in  this  country — a  number  of  so-called 
"  schools  "  of  healing,  having  specially  coined  but  meaningless  titles, 
have  been  established  in  recent  years  in  each  of  which  a  certain 
method  of  treatment  has  been  advocated  as  a  panacea  for  the  ail- 
ments to  which  human  kind  is  subject.  Practitioners  of  these 
"  scliools "  are  clamoring  for  legal  permission  to  practice  under 
lower  educational  requirements  than  those  required  of  physicians. 
After  a  j)rolonged  consideration  of  this  problem  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  unanimously^  that  such  practitioners,  like 
physicians,  must  begin  by  a  diagnosis  and  that  "  for  a  general  prac- 
tice science  is  needed."  Other  decisions  have  been  rendered  show- 
ing that  the  practice  of  these  various  schools  is  in  fact  only  a  part 
of  the  field  covered  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  tlie  safety 
of  the  public  requires  a  grounding  in  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences. 

a  Collins  r.  State  of  Texas  (U.  S.,  1912),  32  S.  C.  Kept.  28G. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  REMEDIAL  AGENTS. 

Many  thousands  of  remedial  agents  and  i^rocedur^s  have  been 
found  of  vahie  in  the  treatment  of  human  disorders,  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  general  term,  '"  the  practice 
of  medicine."  Many  patients  require  surgical  treatment,  such  as 
those  having  wounds  in  which  arteries  are  severed,  or  injuries  in 
which  bones  are  broken,  or  those  suffering  from  malignant  or  ob- 
structive tumors,  etc.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  dangerous  or  fatal 
to  omit  the  surgery  and  to  depend  alone  on  manipulation  of  the 
spine,  on  prayer,  or  on  giving  only  a  medicinal  substance.  Patients 
with  diphtheria  must  be  isolated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
malady,  antitoxin  must  be  promptly  administered,  local  antiseptics 
applied,  and  other  routine  forms  of  treatment  followed.  To  omit 
the  antitoxin  and  use  any  one  form  of  treatment,  such  as  massage, 
would  be  disastrous.  Failure  to  recognize  the  disease  as  diphtheria 
would  endanger  the  entire  community  from  the  probable  spread 
of  the  epidemic.  Again,  patients  who  have  taken  poisons,  whether 
accidentally  or  not,  require  the  prompt  use  of  antidotes,  some  of 
which  are  powerful  drugs.  Here  again,  to  substitute  some  other 
form  of  treatment,  such  as  massage,  suggestion,  prayer,  manual 
manipulation,  or  rubbing  of  the  spine,  would  be  futile,  and  the 
patient  would  simply  die  from  neglect.  To  know  what  treatment 
to  apply  and  to  avoid  dangerous  errors,  a  scientific  training  is  es- 
sential. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  SCIENCES   ESSENTIAL. 

The  different  methods  of  treating  diseases,  taken  singly  or  in 
groups,  are  comparable  with  the  various  instruments  in  an  orchestra. 
Before  anyone  is  competent  to  play  in  an  orchestra — whether  it  be 
on  the  violin,  the  cornet,  the  slide  trombone,  or  the  bass  drum — he 
naust  first  have  received  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  music.  This  is  necessary  so  that  he  may  know  not  only  when 
to  play  but  also — just  as  important — ^when  he  should  not  play.  In 
fact,  a  note  from  any  instrument  in  the  wrong  place  is  usually  more 
disastrous  than  if  the  player  fails  to  respond  when  he  should.  So 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  Everyone  who  treats  human 
diseases  and  injuries  by  any  special  method  or  system  of  treatment 
should  have  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences 
so  that  he  may  know,  not  only  when  to  use  the  particular  method 
he  is  specializing  in  but  also — just  as  important — when  that  par- 
ticular method  should  not  he  used.  Here  again  the  use  of  a  wrong 
remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  may  be  more  disas- 
trous than  if  such  treatment  is  not  used  at  the  time  the  indications 
call  for  it.    The  omission  of  the  right  treatment  may  indeed  have 
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serious  results;  a  wrong  treatment  may  result  in  the  death  of  the 
patient  or  seriously  complicate  his  trouble.  To  insure  efficient  care 
of  the  sick,  therefore,  a  scientific  education  is  required. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  TREAT  THE  SICK. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  principles 
should  apply  equally  to  all  who  are  to  treat  people  who  are  sick 
or  injured,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  physician,  an  osteopath,  a 
chiropractor,  a  Christian  scientist,  or  one  who  is  to  use  intelligently 
any  special  method  or  system  of  healing: 

(1)  He  needs  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  living  human  body  and 
its  many  complex  normal  structures  and  functions  in  order  to  clearly 
recognize  abnormal  conditions,  diseases,  and  their  causes. 

(2)  He  needs  a  training  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  where  he 
can  study  patients  suffering  from  all  the  more  common  diseases,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  the  disease  or  injury  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  treat;  otherwise  his  treatment  will  be  unscientific,  danger- 
ous guesswork,  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  This  training  is 
needed  no  matter  whether  medicines  are  employed  or  not  and  no 
matter  what  system  or  method  of  treatment  may  be  used. 

(3)  He  needs  to  be  educated  in  regard  to  the  many  and  varied 
forms  of  remedial  agents  and  procedures  which  are  of  generally 
recognized  value,  so  he  may  apply  the  treatment  most  helpful  to  each 
particular  patient.  That  which  will  be  of  benefit  in  one  disease  may 
have  serious  or  fatal  results  in  another.  In  emergency  cases  an  early 
recognition  of  the  conditions  existing  is  of  vital  importance,  since 
failure  to  promptly  apply  the  right  treatment  may  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

THE    UNIVERSAL   REQUIREMENT. 

The  following  is  the  minimum  standard  of  education  now  deemed 
essential  in  all  civilized  countries  for  practitioners  of  the  healing  art: 

{a)  Completion  of  a  secondary  school  course  equal  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  better  high  schools,  and,  in  addition, 

(b)  Two  years  of  work  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  including 
courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

(c)  A  medical  training  under  expert  teachers,  consisting  of  a 
four-year  course  in  a  well-equipped  medical  college,  including  two 
years  in  the  laboratories  of  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  hy- 
giene, pathology,  pharmacology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  and 
two  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  patients  with  all  classes  of  dis- 
eases in  the  dispensary  and  at  the  patient's  bedside  in  a  hospital. 

(d)  The  practical  experience  obtained  in  a  fifth  year  spent  as  an 
intern  (resident  physician)  in  a  good  hospital. 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  ALL. 

The  minimum  training  outlined  in  paragraphs  (a)^  (&),  and  (c) 
is  now  required  of  physicians  in  33  States  in  this  country,  while  that 
outlined  in  paragraphs  {a)  and  {c)  is  required  of  physicians  in  all 
States.  If  physicians  are  required  to  have  that  essential  training, 
it  does  not  seem  an  American  "  square  deal "  that  any  others  who  are 
to  treat  the  sick  should  be  licensed  with  inferior  qualifications. 
Granted  that  there  is  some  good  in  the  methods  of  healing  employed 
by  others  than  physicians,  that  good  will  in  no  way  be  diminished  if 
those  employing  such  methods  are  first  required  to  obtain  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  medicinal  sciences. 

One  educational  standard  shoidd  be  established,  therefore,  for  all 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  regardless  of  the  system  or  method 
of  treatment  advocated,  and  no  one  should  be  given  the  legal  right  to 
treat  the  sick  unless  he  measures  up  to  that  standard.  Everyone  who 
wishes  to  treat  the  sick  should  be  required  to  show  that  he  possesses 
the  education  as  outlined,  then  he  should  be  licensed  as  a  physician 
and  allowed  to  use  any  method  of  treatment  which  his  educated 
common  sense  would  indicate. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

By  Henry  R.  Evans, 
Editorial  DiviMon,  Bureau  of  Education. 


Contents. — General    Education    Board — Rockefeller    Foundation — Carneglo    Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching — Phelps-Stoko»  Fund — John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


The  activities  of  the  educational  boards  and  foundations  of  the 
United  States  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920,  were  varied  and 
interesting.  A  number  of  important  studies  and  surveys  were  made 
that  throw  light  on  educational  problems  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  State,  which  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following 
compilation. 

GENEKAL  EDUCATION  BOAKD. 

The  General  Education  Board,  since  its  foundation  in  1902,  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,048,704,  toward  the  general  endowment 
of  colleges  and  universities,  but  this  does  not  include  appropriations 
to  professional  departments,  such  as  medical  departments  and  schools 
of  education.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  approj^riations  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1919 — For  whites:  Universities  and  col- 
leges, $1,825,000;  colleges  and  schools,  current  expenses,  $20,000; 
medical  schools,  $605,000;  professors  of  secondary  education, 
$43,054.99;  rural  school  agents,  $80,660;  Lincoln  School,  $115,000; 
consolidated  rural  schools,  $8,000.  For  Negroes :  Colleges  and  schools, 
$352,160;  medical  schools,  $157,500;  rural  school  agents,  $76,080; 
summer  schools,  $12,200;  county  training  schools,  $61,290;  home- 
makers'  clubs,  $43,575;  expenses  of  special  students  at  summer 
schools,  $26,250;  scholarships,  $3,000;  Negro  rural  school  fund, 
$24,500;  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  $4,500;  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Negi'o  Youths,  $500;  critic  teachers,  $6,000.  Agricultural  work: 
Maine  agricultural  demonstration  work,  $36,200;  New  Hampshire 
agricultural  demonstration  work,  $26,000.  Miscellaneous:  General 
survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  North  Carolina,  $7,500; 
general  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Virginia, 
$12,500;  survc}^  for  preparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school 
children,  $25,000;  expenses  rural  school  agents  at  Harvard  summer 
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school,  $1,000;  model  county  organization,  $8,400;  conferences, 
$4,485.66;  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements, 
$16,000.     Total,  $3,601,355.65. 

In  addition  there  was  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  Anna 
T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Negro  rural  schools,  $10,353.01;  and  from  the 
income  of  the  Laura  S.  Rockefeller  Fund,  for  Spelman  Seminary, 
$28,000.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  board  made  ap- 
propriations aggregating  $1,175,000  toward  a  total  of  $4,375,000  to 
he  raised  by  the  colleges  and  universities  assisted.  The  institutions 
thus  aided  were  as  follows:  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak. ;  Dniry  College,  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Emory,  Va. ;  Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.;  Salem 
College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Westminister  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  General  Education  Board  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  as  follows:  The  income  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $4,741,223.66.  The  income  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  after  adding  sums  refunded,  amounted  to  $9,996,875.85, 
making  a  total  of  $14,738,099.51  available  for  disbursement. 

Of  this  sum  $3,631,027.09  was  disbursed,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$11,107,071.52.  The  statement  of  appropriations  for  the  year  is  as 
follows — For  whites :  Universities  and  colleges,  $17,039,307 ;  medical 
schools,  $9,304,247;  professors  of  secondary  education,  $91,291;  rural 
school  agents,  $80,817:  Lincoln  School,  $497,201;  State  agents  for 
secondary  education,  $116,100.  For  Negroes:  Colleges  and  schools, 
$1,579,000;  medical  scliools,  $257,500;  rural  school  agents,  $71,837; 
summer  schools,  $28,400;  county  training  schools,  $160,000;  expenses 
of  special  students  at  summer  schools,  $15,000;  Negro  rural  school 
fund,  $65,000;  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  $4,500;  critic  teachers,  $9,000. 
Miscellaneous :  General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in 
North  Carolina,  $4,000;  increases  in  salaries  of  State  agents,  $40,000; 
model  county  organization,  $7,400;  conferences,  $4,546;  national  com- 
mittee on  mathematical  requirements,  $25,000;  vocational  arts  survey, 
$60,000;  division  of  educational  relations,  $10,000;  educational  in- 
vestigation and  research,  $6,000.    Total,  $29,476,146. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  sum  of  $9,475  was  appropriated 
from  the  income  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Negro  rural 
schools,  making  a  combined  total  of  $29,485,621. 

On  January  1,  1920,  the  last  installment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift 
from  his  special  fund  of  approximately  $10,000,000  was  transferred 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  trust  to  itself.  All  control  of  the 
board  over  this  fund  having  ceased,  it  is  now  eliminated  from  the 
board's  books. 
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In  June,  1920,  the  trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  gifts  totaling  $20,261,900  for 
general  education  and  development  of  medical  schools.  The  founda- 
tion estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  endowment  funds 
by  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  order  to  advance  the  salaries  of 
college  professors  to  a  degree  partially  commensurate  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  Nearly  250  institutions  applied  for  appropriations 
from  the  fund  of  $50,000,000  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  in  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  In  order  to  provide  the  required  increase  in  endowment 
funds  to  insure  living  salaries  for  professors,  the  above-mentione<l 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  board  will  have  to  be  augmented  by  funds 
from  other  sources  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one.  This  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  the  announcement  says,  in  making  appropriations 
which  are  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  additional  amounts.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1920,  appropriations  were  made  to 
98  colleges  and  universities.  A  total  of  $12,851,066  was  given  on  con- 
dition that  the  institutions  raise  $30,613,334.  This  procedure  would 
increase  the  endowments  available  for  teachers'  salaries  by  $43,465,- 
000.    There  remains  nearly  $35,000,000  to  be  distributed. 

The  following  appropriations  to  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  were  made  by  the  General  Education  Board,  while  those  to 
institutions  in  Brussels  and  Halifax  were  voted  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation : 

Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  for  endowment, 
$1,250,000,  for  additional  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment,  $70,- 
000;  Yale  Medical  School,  for  endowment  toward  a  total  of  $3,000,- 
000,  $1,000,000;  Harvard  Medical  School,  for  improvement  facilities 
in  obstetrics,  $300,000 ;  for  the  development  of  teaching  in  psychiatry, 
$350,000 ;  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for  development  of  a  new 
department  of  pathology,  toward  a  total  of  $600,000,  $400,000. 

Medical  research  foundation  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  the  Belgians-, 
Brussels:  For  general  purposes  of  medical  research,  1,000,000  francs. 
Other  appropriations  by  the  General  Education  Board  were : 

For  cooperation  with  State  universities  and  State  departments  of 
education  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  field  of  secondary  and  rural 
education,  $287,350. 

For  Negro  schools  appropriations  aggregating  $943,500  were  made 
for  the  following  objects :  For  general  endowment,  $500,000 ;  for  cur- 
rent expenses  and  equipment,  $443,500. 

Other  Rockefeller  Foundation  appropriations  were  as  follows: 
For  the  American  Conference  on  Hospital  Service,  to  establish  and 
maintain  library  and  service  bureau,  $15,000;  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  for  surveys  during  1920  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  and  deficiencies,  $25,000. 
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ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION. 

During  the  year  1919  the  Eockefeller  Foundation  participated  in 
activities  of  public  health  and  medical  education  in  39  different  gov- 
ernmental areas.  Yellow  fever  control  was  successfully  extended  in 
Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.  Public  health  progress 
through  cooperative  campaigns  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  hook- 
worm disease  was  made  in  13  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
in  7  of  the  States  of  Brazil,  in  5  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  5 
countries  of  Central  America,  and  in  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
China,  and  Queensland.  Demonstrations  in  the  control  of  malaria 
were  continued  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  extending  the  programme  to  8  other  Southern  States.  A 
systematic  organization  for  combating  tuberculosis  in  France  was 
widened  to  include  21  departments.  A  modern  medical  school  under 
foundation  auspices  opened  its  doors  in  Peking;  premedical  schools 
were  aided  in  Changsha,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking;  medical  courses 
were  supported  in  Tsinanfu;  and  17  hospitals  in  various  parts  of 
China  were  aided.  Cooperation  was  continued  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  institute  of  hygiene  in  Sao  Paulo  Universit}^  in  Brazil. 

A  school  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  entirely  supported  by  foundation  funds. 

The  foundation  i)rovided  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  85  per- 
sons who  were  in  residence  in  universities  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
seven  came  from  China,  12  being  Chinese  doctors,  8  Chinese  medical 
students,  7  Chinese  nurses.  26  medical  missionaries  on  furlough,  and  4 
prospective  appointees  to  the  board's  teaching  staff  in  China.  Five 
doctors  from  Brazil,  one  from  Salvador,  and  four  from  Czecho- 
slovakia pursued  courses  in  public  health.  Five  American  physicians 
held  fellowships  in  the  same  field.  The  foundation  also  supported  13 
research  fellows  in  physics  and  chemistry,  who  were  selected  and 
supervised  by  a  sj)ecial  committer  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Officers  of  the  foundation  made  special  visits  to  the  Far  East, 
Europe,  Canada,  and  South  America  in  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  medical  studies.  In  order  to  provide  expert  direction  for  its 
growing  work,  the  foundation  established  a  division  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  appointed  as  director  Dr.  R.  M.  Pearce,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School.  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  was  set  aside  for  use  in  Canada  to 
promote  medical  education. 

The  income  from  invested  funds  of  the  foundation  was  approxi- 
mately seven  millions.  The  expenditures  for  1919  were  as  follows: 
Public  health,  $1,4G7,7L3;  medical  education  and  research,  $3,248,547; 
war  work  (final  payments),  $2,772,847;  miscellaneous,  $119^32;  ad- 
ministration, $151,91G;  total,  $7,760,355. 
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CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION. 

The  labors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  were  devoted  largelj^  to 
the  reorganization  of  its  existing  pension  system  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  new  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities. 

During  the  year,  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a  total 
income  of  $1,555,987.68— in  addition  to  $50,486.55  from  the  en- 
dowment of  the  division  of  educational  inquiry — $655,987.68  from 
the  general  endowment,  and  $900,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  on  account  of  its  appropriations  of  $200,000  a 
year  for  5  years,  $600,000  a  year  for  10  years,  and  $100,000  a  year 
until  the  transfer  of  the  final  two  million  dollars  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  of  March  31,  1908.  There  was  also  received  from  the  corpora- 
tion one  and  three  quarter  million  dollars  in  November,  1918,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  million  in  April,  1919,  these  payments  completing 
the  transfer  of  five  million  dollars  voted  by  the  corporation  in  No- 
vember, 1917.  The  current  expenditures  were  as  follows:  (a)  Gen- 
eual  endowment — ^Retiring  allowances  and  pensions  in  institutions 
on  the  associated  list,  $718,082.25;  retiring  allowances  and  pensions 
granted  to  individuals,  $110,303.33;  total  retiring  allowances,  $828,- 
385.50.  Expenses  of  administration,  $49,359.97;  publication,  $10,- 
888.62;  total,  $888,634.17;  (h)  division  of  educational  inquiry— Gen- 
eral, $4,824.85;  study  of  legal  education,  $8,685.11;  study  of  training 
of  teachers,  $16,058.08;  study  of  engineering  education,  $5,986.76;^ 
total,  $35,554.82. 

The  list  of  associated  institutions  was  increased  by  the  admission 
of  Allegheny  College^  on  February  7,  1919,  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, on  March  7,  1919.  The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  foundation  for  1919  contains  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  died  in  August,  1919,  and  an  elalwrate  review 
of  the  new  pension  scheme.  During  the  3^ear  1918-19,  the  trustees 
disbursed  in  retiring  and  widows'  allowances  more  than  $800,000. 
But  in  that  year  the  old  plan  of  granting  such  allowances  was  defi- 
nitely abandoned  in  favor  of  a  scheme  under  which  the  teacher  him- 
self is  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the  provision  for  his  own 
retirement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  result  of  13 
years'  experience,  that  a  "free  pension"  could  not  be  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  a  democratic  country,  but  that  the  system  must  be 
contractual  and  rest  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  his  col- 
lege. This  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  is  the  only  one  that 
is  "just,  feasible,  and  permanent."  To  this  end  the}^  organized  a 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  in  the  control  of  which 
the  teachers  themselves  will  have  real  representation,  and  invited  the 
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universities  and  colleges  to  adopt  pension  schemes  based  on  joint 
contributions  by  the  teacher  and  his  institution  and  worked  by  means 
of  policies  issued  by  the  new  association.  The  trustees  continue  the 
system  of  free  pensions  for  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  associated 
institutions  before  a  certain  date,  but  for  others  will  content  them- 
selves with  the  provision  of  disablement  allowances  and  the  guarantee 
of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  policies  issued  by  the  association. 
Says  the  report: 

The  system  of  insurance  policies  and  of  old  age  annuities  offered  tlirougb  the 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  contains  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  approved  by  the  commission 
which  reported  on  this  matter  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  The  policies  are  contractual.  They  offer  both  insurance  and 
annuities  at  lower  rates  than  they  can  possibly  be  provided  in  purely  com- 
mercial companies,  and  the  association  has  announced  a  plan  under  which  the 
policyholders  will  have  a  real  representation  in  the  control  of  the  company, 
instead  of  the  ostensible  representation  provided  under  what  is  known  as 
mutual  ization. 

The  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  began  the  issuing  of  con- 
tracts in  March,  1919.  On  the  completion  of  the  first  six  months  of  Its  opera- 
tion it  had  written  over  $750,000  of  life  insurance  on  medically  8electe<l  Uves, 
and  had  written  annuity  contracts  which  at  maturity  will  amount  to  $116000 
annually  representing  total  expected  payments  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
association  employs  no  agents.  These  various  contracts  were  written  in  70 
different  universities  and  colleges.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1919,  nineteen  institutions  had  accepted  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Teachers* 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the  provision  of  old-age  annuities  by 
the  joint  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  his  college. 

By  January  15,  1920,  29  institutions  h|id  reported  their  adoption 
of  the  plan.  In  order  to  clear  up  many  misapprehensions  regarding 
the  working  of  the  new  pension  scheme,  the  foundation  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Misapprehensions  Touching  Life  Insurance,"  The 
report,  under  the  caption  of  "  The  Relation  of  the  Old- Age  An- 
nuity to  Salary,"  says: 

The  plan  offered  in  the  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  rests 
upon  the  only  principles  which  can  insure  contractual  security,  the  widest 
measure  of  freedom,  and  a  cost  determinable  in  advance.  The  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  participating  in  the  contributor^'  system  of  old-age  annui- 
ties say  to  their  teachers:  If  you  elect  to  take  out  an  annuity  contract  the 
college  will  cooperate  with  you  by  a  similar  contribution  not  to  exceetl  5  per 
cent  of  the  salary  and  up  to  an  agreed  maximum.  While  the  conditions  of 
cooperation  var>'  somewhat  in  different  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  In 
effect  those  just  stated. 

The  foundation  at  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year  had  distributed 
$7,000,000  in  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  852  persons,  54 
grants  having  been  made  during  the  year.  There  are  now  operative 
347  retiring  allowances  and  1S3  widows'  pensions,  the  allowances 
averaging  $1,943  and  the  pensions  $971. 
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Of  the  total  expenditures  $6,600,000  went  to  the  associated  list  of 
73  institutions.  The  report  contains  a  table  showing  this  appropria- 
tion to  each  of  these  institutions  during  every  year  of  the  founda- 
tion's history.  Harvard  has  received  a  total  of  $55(),000:  Yale, 
$491 ,000 ;  Columbia,  $405,000 ;  and  Cornell,  $326,000.  Amherst,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Tulane  University,  the  Universities  of 
California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  have  eiu'h 
received  more  than  $100,000,  the  average  for  the  11  institutions  being 
$130,000. 

In  1920  the  foundation  issued  a  bulletin  on  "Justice  and  the 
Poor,"  which  constituted  the  second  in  a  series  of  studies  in  legal 
education  and  cognate  matters.  The  report  sets  forth  in  non- 
technical language,  first  "  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
which  work  in  effect  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  or  to  the  ignorant ; 
and  secondly,  the  agencies,  supplementary  to  the  existing  machinery, 
whose  object  is  to  remedy  these  defects."  Delay,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  expense  of  counsel  are  enumenited  as  the  important  defects. 
Among  the  remedial  agencies  suggested  to  remedy  these  def ectp  are 
the  small  claims  court,  the  agencies  for  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
the  domestic-relations  court  and  administrative  tribunals,  and  all 
officials  authorized  to  deal  promptly  with  disputants.  The  object 
of  the  study  is  to  prove  that  the  various  agencies,  if  properly  articu- 
lated with  the  existing  system  of  the  administration  of  justice,  can 
be  made  to  secure,  so  far  as  human  menns  can  do,  the  practical 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  and  to  afford  to  all  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  wealth  or  rank  or  race,  the  means  for  a  prompt,  inex- 
pensive, and  fair  adjudication  of  their  complaints. 

In  June,  1920,  the  foundation  made  its  report  on  "  The  profes- 
sional preparation  of  teachers  for  American  public  schools,"  which 
originated  in  an  investigation  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  Mis- 
souri, as  requested  by  the  governor  of  that  State  in  1014,  but  the 
study  of  the  Mi^^souri  situation  was  found  to  involve  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  the  Avhole  teacher-training  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  findings  in  the  Missouri  survey  are  regarded 
by  the  foundation  as  furnishing  a  valuable  index  to  conditions  else- 
where. According  to  the  report  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
placed  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organized  under  a  single  com- 
petent direction  as  a  part  of  the  State  imiversity,  parallel  with 
medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher 
education. 

The  authors  of  the  report  are:  Dr.  William  S.  Learned,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  who  organized  and  directed  the  study;  Prof. 
William  C.  Bagley,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
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EDUCATION  IN  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINE  DURING 

1918-1920. 

By  W.  A.  Dewey,  M.  D., 
Beoretwy  of  Counoil  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 


Eklucation  in  the  homeopathic  schools  of  medicine  is  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  American  Federation  of  State  Medical  Examin- 
ing Boards  are  fulfilled  in  all  details,  so  that  graduates  may  c(Hnply 
with  the  requirements  of  all  the  States  and  Territorial  possessions. 
The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  homeopathic  national  or- 
ganization recognizes  only  acceptable  schools,  requiring  all  to  con- 
form to  a  minimum  standard.  This  procedure  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  colleges  and  to  improve  their  quality. 

At  the  present  time  homeopathic  medicine  is  taught  in  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Flower  Hospital ;  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia; Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  Ohio  State  University;  and 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

Two  other  State  universities  include  in  their  medical  curriculimis 
the  teaching  of  the  homeopathic  system  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  namely,  Iowa  State  University  Medical  School  and  the 
medical  school  of  the  Tlniversity  of  California, 

In  common  with  all  medical  schools,  those  of  the  homeopathic  sys- 
tem have  suffered  during  the  biennium  1918-1920  from  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  students,  due  to  two  circumstances,  the  war  and  the  added  two 
years  of  college  work  as  a  preliminary  requirement.  The  1918  fresh- 
men classes  were  small,  as  the  armistice  was  not  signed  until  several 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  college  sessions,  sufficiently  long  to 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  credit  for  a  full  year's  work  by  matricu- 
lating at  that  time.  In  most  schools  the  senior  and  junior  classes 
were  depleted  by  the  draft,  and  the  sophomore  classes  nearly  wrecked 
thereby. 

In  1919,  however,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  entering 
classes  of  all  our  schools,  and  the  promise  of  much  greater  increase 
for  1920  is  bright 
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A  survey  of  the  various  schools  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  actual 
status  during  the  biennium  1918-1920 : 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine^  Boston^  Mass, — ^This  school 
had  a  total  of  60  students  in  1918-19  and  88  students  in  1919-20, 
the  increase  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  freshman  class.  This  in- 
stitution is  in  intimate  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  and  furnishes  postgraduate  work  to  many  not 
enumerated  above,  which  refers  solely  to  undergraduates  and  excludes 
postgraduate  and  special  students  to  the  number  of  25.  Evans  Me- 
morial Hospital,  with  30  beds;  Haynes  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Contagious  Diseases,  with  150  beds;  and  Westboro  State  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  for  the  Insane,  with  1,300  beds,  are  affiliated  with  the 
school.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  the  f imdamental  branches  of  medicine,  especially  in 
anatomy,  in  which  a  new  system  of  teaching  has  been  employed. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospitd^ 
New  York. — ^This  institution  is  now  in  its  60th  year  and  has  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  homeopathic  school 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  Its  classes,  however, 
have  diminished  from  the  causes  mentioned,  the  war  and  additional 
requirement  of  two  years  of  college  work.  This  remark  applies  to 
all  New  York  schools.  The  New  York  board  of  regents'  certificate 
is  necessary  for  admission. 

The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  past  two  years  was 
as  follows:  1918-19 — freshmen  10,  sophomores  54,  jimiors  36,  seniors 
42,  total  142;  graduates  in  1919,  29.  Year  1919-20— freshmen  31, 
sophomores  18,  juniors  43,  seniors  34,  total,  126 ;  graduates  in  1920, 31. 

This  school,  besides  its  own  hospital,  has  afiiliation  with  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  the  Wil- 
lard  Parker  Hospital.  Maternity  instruction  is  also  furnished  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Sloan  Hos- 
pital for  Women.    There  are  18  full-time  men  on  the  faculty. 

Hahm^mxinn  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, — Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College,  of  Philadelphia,  has  two  departments,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine and  a  school  of  science,  which  conforms  to  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  to  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  State  to  give  the  required  instruction  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  This  enables  this  institution  to 
offer  a  combined  course  yielding  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  in 
six  years  under  a  legal  charter.  This  is  the  custom  with  most  State 
university  schools. 

This  is  the  oldest  homeopathic  medical  college  in  the  world,  and 
this  report  comprises  the  seyenty-first  and  seventy-second  annual 
sessions,  the  attendance  in  the  medical  school  being  144  and  133,  re- 
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spectively,  and  in  the  school  of  science  60  and  78,  the  totals  being 
204  for  1918-19  and  223  for  1919-20. 

This  institution  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of  $325,000,  and  the 
property  valuation  is  approximately  $3,000,000.  There  is  a  loan 
fund  of  $40,000,  the  income  of  which  is  lent  to  deserving  students. 
The  school  places  a  limit  of  40  students  in  each  class.  Besides  the 
hospital  intimately  connected  with  the  college,  it  affiliates  with  St. 
Luke's,  Children's,  and  West  Philadelphia  Hospitals,  and  with  the 
Allentown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  these 
and  other  hospitals,  approved  by  the  council,  graduates  secure  the 
hospital  intern  year  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  law  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  receiving  the  license  to  practice  in  the  State. 

Hameopathic  Medical  College  of  Ohio  State  University^  ColuTtibua^ 
Ohio, — ^This  college  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  homeopathic 
schools  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  with  the  University  of  Ohio  in 
1914  and  is  one  of  the  10  colleges  and  schools  of  that  university  and 
is  located  on  the  university  cam,pus  at  Columbus.  The  first  unit 
of  a  new  hospital  was  opened  in  1916  and  has  accommodations  for 
60  patients,  in  addition  to  the  old  hospital,  which  accommodates 
about  30  patients. 

The  chief  event  in  the  biennial  period  just  closing  is  a  gift  of 
$400,000  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  of  Dayton,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  scientific  investigation  of  disease  according  to  homeo- 
pathic methods.  A  fine  laboratory  devoted  to  homeopathic  research, 
the  best  in  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine,  already  exists  in  this 
college,  made  possible  by  previous  gifts  from  the  same  generous 
donor.  The  results  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  as  faw  as 
published  have  attracted  much  attention  in  the  medical  world. 

Homeopathic  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan^  Ann 
Arbor. — The  oldest  homeopathic  medical  college  connected  with  a 
State  university  was  established  45  years  ago.  At  the  tifne  of  its 
establishment  it  had  two  teachers;  its  growth  has  been  steady,  and 
at  present  there  are  five  full  professors,  two  assistant  professors, 
three  instructors,  and  six  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  full-time  men. 

This  school  has  ever  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
medical  educational  institutions  of  the  homeopathic  school. 

The  developments  of  the  past  two  years  include  the  erection  of  a 
new  Children's  Hospital,  accommodating  70  patients,  which  was 
opened  in  November,  1918,  for  the  reception  of  influenza  patients 
occurring  in  the  students'  United  States  Army  and  Navy  training 
corps  connected  with  the  university,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
epidemic  it  reverted  to  its  original  purpose. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital^  of  Ghica^o^  III. — 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago  has  become 
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KINDERGARTEN  EXTENSION. 

The  unified  effort  of  women  during  the  war  for  the  conservation  of 
child  life  has  brought  about  an  active  interest  in  the  extension  of 
kindergartens.  Two  aspects  of  kindergarten  work  relate  directly  to 
needs  discovered  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  war:  (1)  The 
need  for  organized  child-welfare  work  in  the  preschool  years;  (2) 
the  need  for  emphasizing  the  social  aspect  of  school  work,  such  as 
home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  A  number  of  women's  organi- 
zations have  undertaken  kindergarten  extension  work. 

An  organized  campaign  for  kindergarten  extension  in  Texas  was 
undertaken  early  in  1919  as  the  outcome  of  activities  pertaining  to 
"  Children's  Year."  The  combined  strength  of  the  child-welfare  de- 
partment of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  State  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  directed  toward 
making  effective  the  law  enacted  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1917. 
A  fund  devoted  to  child-welfare  activities  by  the  child-welfare  de- 
partment of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  made  it  possible  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  field  worker  for  a  time,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
number  of  Texas  cities  kindergartens  were  established  for  the  first 
time  as  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

The  education  department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  begun  a  campaign  which  has  as  its  object  a  kindergarten 
in  every  elementary  school  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  of 
kindergarten  extension  was  presented  at  two  sessions  of  the  biennial 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  June,  1920.  A  kindergarten  chairman  has 
been  appointed  in  each  State,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  kinder- 
garten chairman  of  the  General  Federation  in  making  a  State  survey 
of  kindergarten  conditions.  The  subject  of  kindergarten  extension 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  each  State  meeting. 
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The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions has  had  a  department  of  kindergarten  extension  for  six  years. 
In  cooperation  with  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  pro- 
gressive legislation  has  been  secured  in  a  number  of  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  max^dfttory-oDb-peiitioft  law  m  California, 
the  National  Kindergarten  Association  has  maintained  a  field  sec- 
retary, and  the  rapid  growth  of  kiiidergarteiis  in  thai  State  has 
proved  the  value  of  this  plan. 

An  intensive  campaign  is  being  carried  on  in  North  Dakota  by 
the  State  kindergarten  dsainmui.  .The  names  of  OTganizatioiiff  and 
individuals  interested  in  kindergarten  extension  are  being  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  county  superintendents.  Presidents  of 
local  clubs  are  then  to  form  a  kindergarten  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  county  superintend^at.  In  this  way  it  is  expected  that 
public  interest  will  be  aroused  and  petitions,  with  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  requesting  the  establishment  of  kindergartens, 
will  be  presented  to  loeal  sc1kx)1  boards.  Local  ehib  presidents  are 
including  the  subject  of  kindergarten  education  in  their  yeari  j  pro- 
gram. When  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  speaker,  a  lecture  with 
accompanying  lantern  slides  provided  by  the  kindergarten  divisfion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Edncaticm  is  presented. 

The  formation  of  State  Kindergarten  Associations,  provided  for  by 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Intematicmal  Kindergarten 
Union,  is  proving  another  meai»  of  coordinating  kindergarten  in- 
terests in  the  State.  Indiana  has  formed  a  State  organization,  and 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  have  tentative  organizations 
on  a  State-wide  basis.  Ohio  has  had  a  State  organization  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  more 
kindergartens  under  the  slogan,  ^'  First  Aid  to  the  Uninjured  I  ^ 

Virginia,  at  its  State  Teachers^  Assoeiaticm  meeting  inr  Biehmond, 
passed  a  resolution  dissolving  tihe  separate  kindergarten  and  ek- 
noentary  sections  and  established  in  their  stead  an  organization 
'^  which  shall  have  as  its  aim  the  education  of  children  from  4  to  8 
years  of  age.*' 

The  New  York  State  Association  is  working  for  the  passage  of  a 
masdatory-on-petition  kindergarten  bilL  Illinois  is  also  organized 
for  progressive  kindergarten  legidatton,  and  W^hington  is  carry^ 
ing  on  an  educational  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the  StaiCe 
Normal  School.  The  Louisville  Kindergarten  Association  is  plan- 
ning a  State  campaign. 

M  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Clnb, 
Maryland,  the  board  of  education  has  made  provisi<m  for  10  new 
kindergartens  in  the  puUic  schools;,  and  a  preprimary  training  di^ 
.partment  has  been  established  in  the  Bahimore  Teachers'  Training 
SchfdI. 
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KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

Arizona. — ^The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  has  made  itself  felt  in  Arizona,  and  a  kinder- 
garten law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1919.  The  two  main 
provisions  of  the  measure  are  as  follows:  (1)  Upon  petition  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  15  or  more  children  between  the  ages  of 
4i  and  6  years  residing  within  2  miles  of  any  elementary  school 
building,  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  a  district  shall  "employ 
proper  certificated  teachers  in  kindergarten  schools  in  such  elemen- 
tary school  buUdings";  and  (2)  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each 
county  is  authorized  to  levy  such  additional  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  within  such  school  district  as  will  be  suflScient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  kindergarten  classes. 

Changes  in  Indiana  law, — ^The  new  law^  Indiana  includes  several 
improvements  upon  the  former  law.  State  funds  for  tuitiem  may 
now  be  used  for  kindergartens  as  well  as  for  other  grades  of  the 
common  schools ;  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  the  $100  is  now 
extended  to  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  less  than  6,000  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  turning  oyer  of  the  fund  resulting  from  this  tax  to  a* 
kindergarten  association  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  is  now 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  authorities. 

New  school  code  in  Delaware. — A  new  school  code  adopted  in  Dela- 
ware gives  to  county  boards  of  education  the  power  to  provide 
kindergartens. 

Permissive  kindergarten  legislation  in  Alabama  and  Virginia,-^ 
In  the  new  school  codes  of  Alabama  and  Virginia  permissive  kinder- 
garten legislation  authorizes  the  use  of  local  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  kindergartens. 

KINDERGARTENS  IN  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

In  towns  and  villages  of  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants  there  were 
enrolled  in  kindergartens  during  the  school  year  1917-18  approxi- 
mately 21,000  children,  imder  the  direction  of  nearly  600  teachers. 
The  leading  States  for  kindergartens  in  smaller  places  are  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  with  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  California  coming  next 
in  order. 

The  need  for  further  extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  rural 
districts  has  been  recognized  in  other  States.  A  campaign  to  reach 
rural  communities  has  been  organized  in  Texas.  That  this  cam- 
paign is  in  relation  to  a  real  need  is  evidenced  by  letters  received  by 
the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  mother  in 
Texas  writes: 

I  have  Just  read  in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  that  you  are  launching  a  move- 
ment for  better  kindergarten  work  in  Texas,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  Godspeed. 
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I  am  a  country  mother  with  two  small  sons  and  I  ha^e  a  horror  of  patting 
tb^n  in  a  school,  knowing  they  will  have  to  sit  on  a  seat  from  8  a.  m.  until  4 
p.  m.,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  10-minute  reading  lessons  and  maybe  a  little 
Dnntf>er  work.  I  believe  every  rural  school  should  have  a  kindergarten  fceachetfl 
They  might  combine  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work. 

A  teacher  in  a  Maryland  country  community  writes : 

We  are  in  great  need  of  a  kindergarten  here  in  this  town.  Many  chlldreii 
are  solitary  little  ones  from  Isolated  small  farms  and  country  homes  and 
need  badly  the  socializing  Influence  of  the  kindergarten  and  supervised  work 
and  play.  They  have  few  toys  and  no  books  in  the  hon^s,  and  we  do  the 
best  we  can  during  their  first  and  second  grades  to  have  the  play  spirit,  but 
with  our  course  to  cover  and  78  little  ones  in  the  first  and  second  grades  it 
)b  about  impossible. 

A  county  superintendent  in  North  Dakota  writes: 

In  our  consolidated  school  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  strongly  recommend  the 
installation  of  kindergartens.  In  this  county  there  are  about  600  children  who 
should  receive  tlie  benefit  of  kindergarten  training.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  only  one  attempt  made  at  this  work  in  this  county,  and  that  was  a 
private  kindergarten  in  which  I  had  my  two  little  youngsters  enrolled.  This 
is  a  work  that  the  public  in  general  has  had  very  little  time  to  consider  so  fiur, 
»biit  I  keenly  feel  the  great  necessity  for  vigorous  and  determined  action  along 
Ukis  line  of  work. 

In  one  town  in  Texas  a  small  group  of  club  women  solved  the 
problem  of  securing  a  kindergarten  by  collecting  $1  for  each  in-, 
habitant  and  building  a  beautiful  little  bungalow,  which  was  pre-, 
sented  to  the  board  of  education,  and  Lufkin  had  a  kindergarten. 

A  kindergarten-primary  course  is  being  given  at  the  Chico  Normal 
School,  California,  with  special  emphasis  upon  training  teachers  in 
rural  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  younger  children.  The  fact 
that  all  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Texas  have  opened  kin- 
dergarten training  departments  gives  promise  of  enough  trained 
kindergarten  teachers  for  the  towns  and  villages  that  open  new 
kindergartens. 

TWO  WAR  ACnVITIES  CONllNUED. 

Two  important  phases  of  kindergarten  work  that  were  carried  oil 
during  the  war  are  still  furthered  by  kindergarten  teachers  through-i 
out  the  country.  They  are  Americanization  among  the  foreign-bom 
children  and  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  unit  in  France. 

The  kindergarten  unit  in  France, — In  appreciation  of  the  serviccl 
rendered  by  the  15  kindergarten  teachers  sent  by  the  kindergartners 
of  America  to  minister  to  the  little  French  children^  Dr.  William 
Palmer  Lucas,  chief  of  the  children's  bureau  of  the  American  Bed 
Cross  in  France,  congratulates  iliss  Curtis,  director  of  the  unit,  on 
the  record  achieved,  and  says :  "  Your  choice  of  the  personnel  and  the 
place  they  have  made  for  themselves  in  every  community  where  thej 
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fiaT«  worked  is,  in  my  opinkm,  one  of  tbe  finest  records  made  in 
France.** 

Tie  unit  has  extended  its  field  in  tbese  days  of  reconstruction  by 
Sending  traveling  kindergarten  camionettes,  in  little  Army  wagons, 
jto  the  Tillages  in  the  Aisne  during  the  summer  of  1^19.  The  Mnder- 
gartners  go  from  village  to  villi^,  tdUng  stories  and  playing  games 
with  the  children,  and  leaving  with  them  interesting  handwork  which 
keeps  the  children  busy  and  happy  until  the  kindergarten  camion^te 
can  make  its  next  visit.  The  Frendi  Govemm^it  has  given  a 
camionette  to  establish  the  same  type  of  work  around  Lille,  with 
headquarters  at  Arras. 

The  unit  brought  joy  to  many  French  children  at  Christmas  time, 
when  large  Christmas  trees  were  brought  from  Belgium  and  erected 
in  the  devastated  villages  of  the  Aisne,  where  the  unit  has  been  carry-* 
ing  on  its  work.  The  children  of  Boston  sent  1,500  dolls  to  their  little 
French  sisters. 

The  French  Government  has  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
educati(mal  md^hods  of  the  American  kindergarten  teachers  as  well 
as  of  the  value  of  their  social  work.  A  jardin  d'enfants  training  de- 
partment is  to  be  opened  in  Sevres  College  in  October  by  the  French 
Government.  ]VIademoiselle  Amieux,  the  president  of  the  college, 
is  heartily  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  kindergarten 
work  and  welcomes  the  incorporation  of  a  kindergarten  training 
department  in  this  college  for  training  teachers  in  France. 

In  July,  1919,  Miss  Curtis,  with  Miss  Abom,  president  of  tlte  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  went  to  Serbia,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
visit  a  kindergarten  is  to  be  opened  tlie  first  of  October,  1920,  in  an 
orphanage  for  war  orphans  in  Belgrade. 

Americanization. — The  kindergarten  has  always  been  an  important 
Americanization  agency.  Before  tbe  war  had  awakened  the  whole 
Nation  to  the  need  for  Americanization  work  among  tlie  foreign  born 
the  kindergartner  was  going  to  the  homes  of  th^  foreign  mothers 
and  giving  them  friendly  help  and  advice  in  relation  to  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  their  adopted  country  and  concerning  the  care 
and  welfare  of  their  children.  The  foreign  women  were  persuaded 
to  attend  mothers'  meetings  in  the  kindergaiien  room,  and  so  were 
lM*ought  into  close  sympathy  with  the  school. 

This  social  aspect  of  kindergarten  work  was  carried  on  more  inten- 
eively  than  ever  before  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  during  the  war 
period ;  and  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  the  work  with  the  foreign 
bom  has  been  expanded  through  affiliation  with  other  organizations. 
In  several  cities  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  international  institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 
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The  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Cltxristian  Asso- 
ciation is  a  service  bureau  for  the  foreign  bom.  In  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  foreign  mother  a  kindergarten 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  published  in  16  foreign  languages. 
It  explains  in  a  simple,  readable  manner  what  the  kindergarten  does 
for  the  child  and  how  it  helps  the  mother.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  this 
pamphlet  has  been  widely  distributed  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try having  a  large  foreign  population.  The  practical  work  of  the 
International  Institute  is  divided  into  two  classes — case  work  and 
group  work.    From  Pittsburgh  is  sent  this  statement : 

The  group  work  is  both  educational  and  recreational  in  character,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  recreational  side.  In  all  group  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  idea  of  reciprocity  is  brought  out,  and  the  fact  that  American  culture  is 
composed  of  contributions  from  all  the  world  is  emphasized.  Groups  are 
gathered  from  various  sources,  but  it  is  felt  that  work  with  the  groups  formed 
in  seven  schools  through  the  cooperation  of  the  kindergartens  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  result.  Pittsburgh  kindergartners  in  the  foreign  districts  of  the  city 
realize  the  immense  difficulty  of  getting  the  foreign-bom  women  to  come  to 
the  mothers'  meetings.  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  women  is 
quite  understandable.  Inability  to  speak  or  to  understand  English,  timidity  in 
the  presence  of  the  American  mothers,  often  makes  the  meeting  anything  but 
pleasurable.  However,  the  kindergartens  have  met  with  a  measure  of  success, 
but  after  the  children  leave  kindergarten  the  mothers  practically  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  school. 

The  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  public-school  kindergartens  of 
Pittsburgh  have  done  such  effective  work  in  home  visiting  that  their 
services  are  to  be  employed  as  school  visitors  in  the  homes  of  the 
children  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the  kindergarten 
children.  This  social  work  is  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades.  In  Chicago,  111.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  kindergarten  teachers,  because  of  their  special  ability, 
have  been  appointed  directors  of  the  Americanization  work  of  the 
public  schools.  In  Minneapolis  a  group  of  kindergarten  teachers 
have  worked  in  a  large  Polish  district  under  the  direction  of  the 
visiting  teacher  of  the  public  school,  making  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass, and  bringing  information  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  families  in  the  district.  The  kindergarten  teachers, 
through  their  local  club,  volunteered  to  do  this  work.  Following 
their  example,  a  group  of  primary  teachers  have  offered  their 
services. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  committee  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  is  making  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  women's 
colleges  in  order  to  determine  what  these  institutions  for  higher 
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edhication  are  doing  to  {rain  young  women  for  the  responsibilities  of 
home  making  and  child  training.  To  quote  from  the  report  oi  the 
(jiairman  of  the  committee : 

The  iBQuirj  has  hardly  mMre  than  beeon,  but  it  is  already  apparent  that  a 
conception  of  fondamental  importance  in  the  preparation  of  young  women  for 
life  fcr  befnir  fgnoredf— that  of  the  sigirfllcance  of  the  cftllcf  In  the  home  and  to 
^  — ciKjiy  aad  the  reiatiMi  9i  wonea  t»  lift  der^opaeBt  aa^^  tnfmiBg.  Maoy  of 
the  coUeges  whose  curricula  have  been  studied  teve  w^ft^Qiainied  home  eeo- 
Domtca  departments  and  offet  admirable  courses,  in  dietetics^  texlitoy  heuse- 
bold  managemenl,  and  the  several  household  arts.  Practically  none  of  these 
offer  courses  in  that  higl»st  of  arts — the  directing  of  young  lives  into  channels 
of  right  thinking-  and  dofng.  The  kindergarten  trafiifng  sebo<^  has  been 
slBMst  ftlene  aneng  educatioMil  iBstftBtfovs  fle  standing  for  the  need  of  train- 
tee  fof  BwtheiihooA.  Became  of  fine  expertone  (a  kiadtigaiten  gradvatce  as 
to  the  value  of  such  tralAing,  ktedergartBeis  l^el  timt  they^  be^e  a  eottMbmlion 
to  make  to  the  cvrricula  of  otlier  instltatioBS  for  the  education  ol  young  women. 
To  attempt  to  convert  the  women's  coUege  to  thla  view  may  be  an  ambitious 
task,  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  committee  in  question  is  committed. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
including  child  training  as  a  part  of  home  mating  by  offerii^  a 
course  in  child  training  by  a  kindergarten  specialist  to  the  students 
.of  the  home  economics  courses. 

Two  newspaper  bulletins  on  kindergarten  principles  applied  to  the 
training  of  children  in  the  home  have  been  prepared  by  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  have  been  widely 
dktributed  to  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Such  topics  as 
Baby  Talk,  Common  Sense  in  Managing  Children^  Children  and 
Their  Toys  have  been  treated  by  the  foremost  specialists  in  kinder- 
garten education  in  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  helping  mothers 
in  the  upbringing  of  their  children  in  the  complexity  of  modern  life. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  SCHOCH.. 

Salaries  of  kindergarten  and  fir^t-grade  teachers. — A  comparison 
of  the  salaries  of  kii^rgarten  and  fij^-grade  teachexs  ia  based  upon 
data  compiled  from  the  answers  of  72  eities  to  a  qn&estioikBAire  sent 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Tlie  cities  are  in  the  foUowing 
States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Cofineeticut, 
Georgia^  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mmnesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Toiky  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
TezaSy  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Hie  maximum!  salaries  of  kindergarten  teachers  range  from  $4Q5 
to  $1,600  a^  year.  These  figures  represent  the  salary  schedule  of  191S. 
In  a  number  of  cities  a  new  salary  schedule  goes  into  effect  during 
Idld  which  will  bring  the  range  of  maximum  salai-ics  from  $600  to 
$1,800  a  year. 
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In  31  cities  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  receive  the  same 
salary  and  teach  two  sessions  with  the  same  hours  of  classroom  work. 

In  17  cities  kindergarten  teachers  who  teach  two  sessions,  but  whose 
classroom  work  is  from  30  to  90  minutes  less  than  that  of  the  first- 
grade  teacher,  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  first-grade  teacher. 

In  12  cities  where  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  one  session  and 
shorter  hours  of  classroom  work,  they  receive  a  lower  maximum  salarj 
than  the  first-grade  teachers. 

In  17  cities  the  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers.  In  13  of  these  cities 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  receive  the  same  salary.  In  1 
city  the  kindergarten  teacher  receives  a  higher  minimum ;  in  3  cities 
the  first-grade  teachers  receive  a  higher  maximum  than  the  kinder- 
garten teachers,  but  not  as  high  as  the  upper-grade  teachers. 

This  study  indicates  that  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  posi- 
tions are  on  an  equal  salary  basis  in  the  majority  of  cities. 

New  tendencies  in  kindergarten  practice. — ^Modern  educational 
theory  is  bringing  about  changes  in  the  methods  and  materials  of 
both  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  An  inquiry  concerning  the 
educational  equipment  of  a  modern  kindergarten  reveals  not  only  in- 
teresting changes  in  the  material  used  but  a  decided  change  in 
methods. 

Indoor  equipment, — ^Large  material  in  bulk  is  replacing  a  limited 
number  of  small  blocks  in  boxes.  The  use  of  cloth  and  wood  and 
other  industrial  materials  is  replacing  the  sewing  cards  and  fine 
paper-weaving  mats.  Free  choice  of  materials  on  the  part  of  the 
child  and  invention  in  carrying  out  his  play  purposes  characterize 
this  type  of  kindergarten  work. 

Outdoor  equipment. — Emphasis  upon  out-of-doors  play  suggests 
that  a  modern  kindergarten  be  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  balanc- 
ing boards,  slides,  and  sand  piles,  and  that,  when  weather  permits, 
other  kindergarten  activities  be  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Standardisation  of  kindergarten  practice. — While  a  freer  method 
is  becoming  more  general  in  kindergarten  practice,  a  widespread  de- 
sire to  determine  standards  for  kindergarten  procedure  has  been 
shown  by  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers.  The  large  demand  for  the  kindergarten  curriculum  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  and 
recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  is  desired  by  school 
people.  Another  committee  has  been  appointed  whose  work  will  be 
the  preparation  of  a  primary  curriculum  based  upon  the  kinder- 
garten curriculum. 

Changes  in  the  elementary  school. — ^Reports  of  two  committees  of 
<he  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  give  evidence  of  the 
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fact  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  beginning  to  affect  the  first 
grade.  A  committee  reporting  on  an  adequate  equipment  for  a  first- 
grade  room  emphasizes  the  need  for  movable  furniture,  a  space  for 
games  and  free  dramatization,  and  the  kind  of  materials  that  will 
carry  on  the  processes  already  begun  in  the  kindergarten.  The  re- 
port of  a  second  committee  deals  with  the  time  allotment  given  to 
the  various  activities  of  the  primary  school  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  between-recitation  periods.  An  increasing  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  activities  in  which  the  children  exercise  their  own 
initiative  instead  of  having  the  woiic  of  all  the  periods  prescribed 
by  the  teacher. 

Supervision  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, — ^A  more  organic 
relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  number  of  cities  by  employing  teadiers  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  who  have  had  training  in  both 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  It  is  possible  to  secure  the  service 
of  teachers  with  this  training  because  kindergarten-primary  courses 
are  being  offered  in  many  normal  schools.  Because  of  this  training 
the  kindergarten  teacher  understands  the  work  of  the  grade  for  which 
her  children  are  being  prepared,  and  the  primary  teacher  is  able  to 
build  upon  work  of  the  kindergarten.  In  a  number  of  cities,  among 
which  are  Denver,  Colo.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  the 
kindergarten  teacher  passes  on  with  her  children  into  the  first  grade, 
alternating  terms  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  In  this  way 
there  is  established  a  continuity  in  the  work,  just  as  there  is  continu- 
ity between  any  other  two  grades  in  a  school  system. 

Supervision  of  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  by  one  who 
has  had  training  and  experience  in  both  fields  has  also  tended  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  unify  the  work  of  the  first  years  of  school  life. 

A  kindergarten  representative  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent, 
whose  duties  shall  be  the  extension  of  kindergartens  throughout  the 
State  and  the  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades  in  those  cities  where  kindergartens  are  already  es- 
tablished. 

SURVEYS  RECOMMEND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

A  survey  of  education  in  Hawaii  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
recognizes  the  valuable  work  being  done  by  the  Free  Kindergarten 
and  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Hawaii.  The  following  statement 
occurs  in  the  report : 

Recently  one  of  the  members  of  the  survey  commission,  visiting  the  public 
plantation  school  at  Hamakuapoko,  Maui,  observed  that  the  children  of  the  class 
of  beginners,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  orientals,  were  unusually  responsive 
to  the  questions  of  their  teacher,  and  replying  in  language  of  a  much  better 
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quality  than  most  beginning  children  on  the  plantations  can  cqtiimand.  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  entire  class  had  had  training  in  a  near-by 
kindergarten  maintained  privately  by  one  of  the  plantation  owners. 

Largely  in  response  to  tlie  excellent  work  done  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Children's  Aid  Association  of  Hawaii,  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  last 
session  authorized  the  department  of  education  to  organize  one  kindergarten 
on  each  of  the  four  principal  islands.  While  this  program  has  not  yet  been 
fully  executed,  as  insufficient  funds  were  provided,  nevertheless  it  is  the  first 
step  in  a  plan  which  the  commission  sincerely  hopes  will  lead,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  the  organization  of  a  kindergarten  In  every  school  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  commission  is  convinced,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  islands,  that  no  more  important  single  step  in  Americaniz- 
ing the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  can  be  taken  than  in  the  establishment  of 
a  kindergarten  or  kindergartens  in  every  settlement  in  the  Territory.  In  order 
to  make  such  a  project  a  success.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  department  to 
secure  an  efficient  head  to  this  work  and  to  establish  training  courses  under 
competent  directors  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  kindergarten  work.  In 
this  connection  the  commission  would  recommend  that  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  kindergarten  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  university,  which  the  commission  has  recommended  elsewhere. 

The  kindergarten  specialist  was  a  member  of  the  survey  commis- 
sion which  conducted  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Winchester,  Mass. 
The  recommendation  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  kindergar- 
tens so  that  all  the  children  of  Winchester  might  have  the  privilege 
of  kindergarten  training  now  enjoyed  in  only  two  of  the  elementary 
schools. 
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STANDARDIZING  AGENCIES. 

NON-STATE  ACCREDITING  AND  EXAMINING   BOARDS. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  through  the  State  university  or 
the  State  board  of  education,  has,  after  inspection,  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools  located  within  its  borders.  A  number  of  them  have 
also  published  lists  of  accredited  higher  institutions.  Naturally 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  practice  among  the  several  States, 
and  hence,  in  the  interests  of  uniformity,  various  voluntary  asso- 
ciations composed  of  representatives  from  higher  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  have  undertaken  the  work  of  standardizing  schools 
and  colleges.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  serves  those 
higher  institutions  which  prefer  to  admit  students  only  by  examina- 
tion, and  students  who  wish  to  secure  admission  to  college  by 
examination. 

THE  C0LX£GE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  June,  1919,  was  12,716,  as  against  10,641  in 
the  previous  year.  The  secretary's  report  states  that  1,327  schools 
sent  candidates  to  the  board's  examinations  in  1919.  Of  these,  722 
were  public  schools  and  605  private  schools,  from  which  there  were 
4,692  and  7,480  candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  544 
candidates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  students,  or  pre- 
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pared  .by  private  tutors,  or  self-prepared,  or  who  neglected  to  give 
the  information  called  for  by  the  board's  form  of  application  for 
examination. 

The  secretary's  report  also  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  615  in  the  number  of  boys  and  of  1,560  in  the 
number  of  girls  who  took  the  board's  examination.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  number  of  boys  from  the  private  schools  there 
was  an  increase  of  590,  and  from  the  public  schools  a  decrease  of  74; 
and  that  in  tlie  number  of  girls  from  the  private  schools  there  was 
an  increase  of  716  and  from  the  public  schools  an  increase  of  690. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  taking  the  examination  is  doubt- 
less due  in  considerable  part  to  the  return  to  the  examination  system 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  general  distribution  of  the  candi- 
dates in  respect  to  residence,  secondary  school,  and  college: 


General  ehiHsi/ieation  of  eandidates. 


Residence. 

School. 

6,657 

3,884 

600 

1,052 

196 

327 

C^lcge. 

New  England 

5,204 

4,689 

749 

1,647 

300 

127 

8,367 

3,034 

51 

Middle  States 

Southern  Division 

North  Central  Division 

81 

Western  Division 

54 

Not  stated  and  irregular , 

1,129 

Total 

12,  716 

12,716 

12, 716 

A  table  of  considerable  interest  has  been  compiled  by  the  secretary 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  decade  from  1910 
to  1920.  It  shows  the  number  of  examination  books  which  have  been 
graded  in  each  subject  and  the  percentage  of  them  which  were  rated 
60  per  cent  or  above : 


Greek 

French 

Latin 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . . 
Mathematics. 

German 

English 

History 


Subject. 


Number  of 
answer 
books. 


All  subjects. 


8,048 
31,  602 
71,  496 
11,079 

6,441 
78,  232 
23,  207 
44, 136 
28,  536 


Percentage 

of  books 

rated 

eo-ioo. 


66.1 
61.9 
68.1 
54.9 
52.  1 
51.1 
49.7 
45.  2 
35.9 


307,  865 


52.3 
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Several  explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  marked  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  students  who  pass  the  respective  examinations. 
Some  subjects  may  be  better  taught  than  others  or  there  may  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  master  various  sub- 
jects. The  average  grades  of  the  history  examinations  have,  however, 
been  so  low  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  in  April,  1920,  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  re- 
examine the  content  of  the  history  requirements. 

The  new  comprehensive  examination  plan  is  fast  increasing  in 
popularity.  The  number  of  candidates  seeking  admission  by  this 
plan  increased  from  752  in  1918  to  1,969  in  1919.  Thirty  colleges 
and  universities  Avere  designated  by  candidates  for  admission  under 
the  new  plan.  Young  women,  particularly,  prefer  to  take  the  com- 
prehensive examination,  as  seems  clear  from  the  number  who  took 
the  new  plan  examinations  for  admission  to  the  following  higher 
institutions:  Wellesley,  417;  Smith,  375;  Harvard,  ;]05;  Vassar, 
251;  Mount  Holyoke,  171;  Yale,  129;  Princeton,  82;  Radcliffe,  73; 
Barnard,  55 ;  Wells,  32. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  which  new  plan  candidates  elect  for  ex- 
amination, English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French  are  the  most 
popular.  History,  German,  chemistry,  and  physics  follow  in  the 
order  named. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATE  BOARD. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  New  England  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board  states  that  the  total  number  of  schools 
which  had  the  certificate  privilege  in  1919  from  the  board  was  571, 
of  which  92  had  the  specimen  certificate  privilege.  Of  these  340 
(about  60  per  cent,  as  against  76  per  cent  last  year)  sent  one  or  more 
2:)upils  on  certificate  to  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  38  schools  on  the  trial  list,  and  443 
on  the  fully  approved  list,  making  a  total  of  481.  To  these  may  be 
added  98  schools  that  have  the  right  of  sending  specimen  students 
on  certificate,  making  a  grand  total  of  579  schools  that  have  the 
certificate  privilege  from  the  board  for  the  year  1920. 

The  following  institutions  compose  the  membership  of  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Amherst  College, 
Bates  College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middle- 
bury  College,  Tufts  College,  Wesley  an  University,  and  Williams 
College. 

In  1919  the  University  of  Vermont  withdrew  from  the  board  in 
order  to  maintain  closer  relations  with  the  Vermont  State  system 
of  education,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges 
withdrew  on  account  of  their  decision  to  give  up  the  certificate  sys- 
tem of  admission. 
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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  1920  the  secretary  reports  128  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.  Six  of  these  institutions  were  added  dur- 
ing 1919  and  three  in  1920,  after  having  been  inspected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  the 
association  has  accredited  45  institutions  primarily  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  15  junior  colleges.  The  number  of  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools  was  1,35S. 

THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  COLLEGES  AND   PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MmDLB 

STATES  AND  MARYLAND. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  reported  for  1919  a  membership  of  220,  of  which 
65  were  colleges  and  universities. 

A  commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education,  composed  of  14 
members,  Avas  appointed  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  lists  of  accepted 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  meet  the  standards  recently 
established  by  the  association. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  reported  for  1919  a  membership  of  44  universities  and  col- 
leges and  43  secondary  schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  18  in- 
dividual members.  The  association  has  accredited  418  secondary 
schools. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  November  28  and  29,  1919,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land adopted  a  series  of  standards  for  colleges  identical  with  those 
adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  New  York 
State  and  since  adopted  by  the  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  the  official  definition  of  that  State.    These  standards  are  as  follows : 

Definition  and  Standards. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts  must  have  at  least 
eiKht  profesj^ors  giving  their  entire  time  to  Instruction  therein;  must  require 
for  utlmission  not  less  than  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation, 
or  its  equivalent;  must  conduct  a  curriculum  of  four  full  years  of  approved 
grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  interpreting  this  definition  the  following  standards 
should  be  employed  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  an  institution  falling 
below  the  desired  standard  in  certain  particulars  may  more^han  make  good 
this  lac*k  by  excellence  in  others. 

1.  A  college  year  should  include  for  each  student  not  less  than  34  weeks  of 
actual  work,  of  not  less  than  15  full  periods  per  week  of  academic  work  or 
the  equivalent. 
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2.  Members^  of  the  teaching  stait  in  regular  charge  of  classes  shoukl  kave 
had  not  less  than  o&e  year  of  graduate  stiKly,  and  a  majority  of  them  should 
imve  iiad  tralalag  equivalent  to  tiiat  ia*esupposed  by  the  degree  of  doctcM*  of 
philosophy ;  in  all  cases  efficiency  in  teaching  as  well  as  tlie  amount  of  research 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

3.  A  preponderance  of  the  teachers  wha  have  independent  charge  of  classes 
should  be  of  professorial  rank. 

4.  The  BUQiber  of  periods  per  week  of  teaching,  for  each  instructor,  should 
not  exceed  16. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  provide  both  for  breadth  of  study  and  f<H'  etmceu- 
tration. 

6.  The  curriculum  sliould  have  justifiable  relation  t*»  the  resources  of  the 
institution. 

7.  There  should  be  library  and  laboratory  facilities  adequate  to  the  work 
whiiCfh  the  institution  announces,  and  these  should  be  kept  up  to  their  full 
efficiency  by  means  of  adeqiutte  annual  expenditures. 

8.  There  should  be  a  minimum  productive  endowment^  beyond  all  indebted- 
ness, of  at  least  $oOO,000.  In  the  case  of  tax-supported  institutions  or  those 
maintained  by  religious  or  other  organizations,  financial  support  or  contributed 
services  equivalent  in  value  to  the  endowment  specified  are  substitutes. 

XoTK. — For  the  present  the  application  of  this  principle  will  not  be  strictly 
made  in  the  case  of  institutions  which  otherwise  fulfill  the  requirements,  but 
such  institutions  will  be  expected  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  productive 
endowment  to  the  sum  indicated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

9.  Salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be  adequate.  The 
minimum  will  depend  upon  the  local  cost  of  living  as  well  as  upon  other 
factors. 

10.  In  administering  entrance  requirements,  exceptions  should  be  few  and 
made  only  for  reasons  of  great  weight. 

11.  The  records  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  should  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  in  1917, 
presented  a  set  of  standards  for  colleges  which  the  association 
adopted  December  5,  1919.    These  standards  are  as  follows: 

1.  Entrance  requirements. — ^The  entrance  requirements  shall  be  at  least  15 
standard  nnits,  as  defined  In  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  with  two  condi- 
tions allowed ;  but  beginning  with  1921  the  entrance  requirem«its  shall  l)e  the 
completion  of  a  four-year  c^tmrse  of  at  least  15  tmits  in  an  officially  accre<lited 
sefa€>ol,.  or  its  equivalent  as  shown  by  examinations. 

2.  Requirements  for  graduation. — ^The  completion  of  college  work  amounting 
to  at  least  15  sixty-minute  class  periods  per  week  through  four  sessions  of  34 
weeks  each,  excluding  holidays,  but  including  the  examination  periods. 

3.  Number  of  degrees. — The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of  degrees  should 
be  diaeonraged.  SmaU  institutions  should  confine  themselves  to  one  or  two. 
When  more  than  one  baccalaureate  degree  is  offered  all  should  be  equal  in  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  for  graduation. 

4.  Numher  of  college  departments. — The  college  should  maintain  at  leost  eiafit 
separate  deportments  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  with  at  least  one  professor 
deroting  his  whole  time  to  each  department. 

6.  Training  of  the  faculty. — A  properly  qualified  faculty  sliould  consist  en- 
tirely of  graduates  of  standard  colleges  and  each  head  of  a  department  should 
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hold  at  least  a  master^s  degree  from  a  university  having  a  fully  organized 
graduate  school.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are  urgently  recommended,  but  the  teacher's 
success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his 
research  work. 

6.  Salaries. — The  average  salary  paid  to  members  of  the  faculty  is  an  im- 
I>ortant  consideration  in  determining  the  standing  of  an  Institution.  It  is? 
recommended  that  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  be  not  less  than  $2,000. 

7.  Numhei'  of  classroom  hours  for  teachers. — Fifteen  hours  per  week  are 
recommended  as  the  maximum  for  teachers,  but  in  no  case  shall  teachers  be 
required  to  give  instruction  for  more  than  18  hours. 

8.  Number  of  students  in  classes. — The  number  of  students  in  a  recitation 
or  laboratory  section  should  be  limited  to  30.    A  smaller  number  is  desirable. 

9.  Support. — In  addition  to  income  from  tuition  fees,  room  rent,  boarding 
halls,  etc.,  the  college,  if  non-tax  supporteil,  should  have  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  not  less  than  $300,000,  and,  if  tax-supported,  should  receive  an  annual 
income  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

10.  Library. — The  library  should  contain,  exclusive  of  periodicals  and  public 
documents,  at  least  7,000  volumes  bearing  specifically  upon  the  subjects  taught, 
and  should  have  an  adequate  annual  appropriation  for  permanent  additions. 

11.  Laboratories. — The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  adequate  for  all  ex- 
periments called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  sciences,  and  these  facilities 
should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  an  adequate  annual  appropriation. 

12.  Separation  of  college  and  preparatory  school. — The  college  may  not  main- 
tain a  preparatory^  school  as  part  of  its  college  organization.  In  case  such  a 
school  is  maintained  under  the  college  charter,  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  college  In  students,  faculty,  and  buildings. 

13.  Proportion  of  regular  college  students  to  the  whole  student  body. — At 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in  a  college  should  be  pursuing  courses  leading 
to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  arts  and  science.  The  classification  of  students 
nmst  be  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

14.  General  statement  concerning  material  equipment. — The  location  and  c<m- 
struction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  condi- 
tions for  both  students  and  teachers. 

15.  General  statement  concerning  curriculum  and  spirit  of  administration. — 
The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  tlie  conservatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  In  determining  its 
standing. 

16.  Standing  in  the  educational  world. — The  institution  must  be  able  to  pre- 
pai-e  its  students  to  enter  recognized  graduate  schools  as  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees,  such  preparation  to  be  shown  by  the  acceptable  standing  of  its 
students  in  such  graduate  schools. 

17.  Professional  or  technical  departments. — When  an  institution  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  professional  or  technical  departments,  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  shall  not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  of  the  associa- 
tion unless  the  professional  or  technical  departments  are  of  acceptable  and 
approved  grade. 

18.  Blank  to  be  filed  triennially. — No  Institution  shall  be  approved  or  retained 
on  the  approved  list  unless  a  regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  commission. 
The  said  blank  shall  be  filed  triennially  unless  the  commission  has  waived  its 
presentation. 
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NATIONAL   CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE    ON    STANDARDS    OF   COLLEGES   AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  March  24,  1919,  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  adopted 
the  following  definition  of  a  college: 

A  "  colk'pe "  is  an  institution  rfHinirinj;  for  admission  graduation  from  a 
standard  stcondary  school  or  tlie  equivalent,  and  offering  a  four-year  curricu- 
lum leading  to  the  first  degree  in  arts  or  science. 

In  orvler  properly  to  perform  its  educational  functions,  a  college  should,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  conunittee,  have  at  least : 

1.  A  reciuirement  for  admission  of  15  units  of  secondary  work,  not  more  than 
two  units  of  condition  being  allowed,  all  special  students  under  21  years  of  age 
being  required,  except  in  rare  and  unusual  circumstances,  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  admiss-on,  preparatory  courses,  if  any,  being  distinct  in 
faculty,  students,  and  discipline. 

2.  A  program  of  studies  having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
institution. 

3.  A  liberal  curriculum,  with  advanced  work  in  several  fields,  and  a  reason- 
able margin  for  free  election,  the  curriculum  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing. 

4.  A  college  year  of  32  weeks  of  actual  instruction. 

5.  Eight  departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full-time  teacher  of  pro- 
fessorial rank. 

G.  A  staff,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  professorial  rank,  having  had  at  least 
two  years  of  study  in  ft  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing,  receiving 
salaries  of  $2,000  a  year  or  more,  and  teaching  not  more  than  16  hours  a  week. 

7.  A  productive  endowment,  beyond  all  indebtedness,  of  $300,000. 

8.  An  annual  income  for  current  expenses  of  $40,tK>0  a  year,  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  expendi^l  for  instruction. 

9.  An  expenditure  of  $1,000  a  year  for  laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus, 
and  of  $1,000  a  year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

10.  An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income,  expenditure, 
faculty,  curricula,  and  student  body. 

The  difference  between  the  standards  set  up  by  these  associations 
and  those  established  several  years  ago  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation vary  considerably.  The  North  Central  Association  requires 
15  units  of  high  school  preparation  for  entrance  to  college;  it 
urgently  recommends  training  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the 
Ph.  D. ;  it  makes  no  recommendation  concerning  the  majority  of 
teachers  being  of  professorial  rank;  it  recommends  15  hours  of 
teaching  as  a  maximum,  with  a  prohibition  of  more  than  18 :  it  pro- 
vides for  shaping  tlie  last  two  years  of  college  in  the  direction  of 
special  professional  and  university  instruction;  it  establishes  $200,000 
as  a  minimum  of  productive  endowment;  it  makes  no  statement 
concerning  adequate  sahiries  for  the  teacliing  staff,  numbers  of  de 
grees  granted,  or  entrance  requirements:  and  it  establishes  a  mini- 
mum registration  of  100  students.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  last 
subject  by  either  of  the  other  associations. 

This  statement  of  differences  existing  between  the  standards  of 
three   associations   reemphasizes  an   unfortunate   condition   in   our 
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higher  education.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  pre- 
cluded from  establishing  standards  for  higher  institutions,  it  is 
highly  desirable  tluxt  the  various  voluntary  associations  which  have 
done  this  work  with  signal  success  during  the  last  few  years  should 
establish  common  standards  and  in  accordance  with  them  proceed  to 
the  work  of  accrediting  colleges  and  universities.  By  this  means  it 
would  at  last  be  possible  to  secure  a  dependable  list  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  fulfill  uniform  standards. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1920  the  national  conference  committee 
approved  the  following  statement  concerning  the  items  which  should 
be  considered  "current  expenses"  in  estimating  the  cost  of  college 
instruction : 

Expenses  are  usuaUy  classified  according  to  the  permanent  or  temporary 
character  of  that  for  which  the  money  is  paid;  income  and  exiienditure  ac- 
counts deaUng  primarily  with  day-by-day  operations,  assets  ami  liabiUties 
account^!  with  permanent  resources,  capital,  and  investment. 

Current  exi>enses  of  a  college  are  thus  those  providing  for  administration; 
care  and  operation  of  the  physical  plant;  the  cost  of  instruction;  provision  for 
student  welfare;  supplies  that  disappear  in  the  using. 

Administration  may  be  divided  into  academic  and  business,  including  legal 
expenses,  but  both  are  current. 

Plant  depi*eciation  is  counletl  as  current  expense  1)y  many  accountants. 

Cost  of  instruction  includes  chapel,  gynmasium,  library,  special  lectures  and 
the  like,  as  weU  as  teaching.  Money  paid  out  for  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  prizes,  and  for  student  help,  is  current  expense,  even  though  some  or  most 
of  it  be  returned  in  the  form  of  tuition.  The  annual  excess  of  loans  from  loan 
funds  over  the  amount   returned   might  be  counted   similarly. 

Student  welfare  includes  health  service,  food,  and  lodging,  but  it  is  well 
to  separate  the  cost  of  tlie  last  two  from  other  accounts  and  inclnde  deficits 
only  in  general  current  expense. 

Supplies  used  in  laboratories  and  the  like  are  current  expenses  even  though 
paid  for  by  special  fees. 

Current  expenses  do  not  include  additions  to  endowment  and  to  permanent 
plant,  or  temporary  expenses  in  supervising  permanent  construction  or  in  in- 
vesting endowment. 

UNIVERSITY  SURVEYS  AND  THE  SURVEY  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  invitation, 
has  conducted  surveys  of  the  publicly  supported  institutions  of 
higher  learnin":  in  nine  States  and  in  Hawaii.  The  purpose  of  these 
surveys  has  been  to  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  respective  States  in 
higher  education  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what  reorganization 
of  administration  in  the  State's  system  of  higher  education  appeared 
to  be  desirable  in  order  to  meet  these  needs.  On  the  whole,  the 
surveys  have  been  welcomed  as  the  expert  opinion  of  impartial  ob- 
servers, and,  as  a  result,  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  at  two  or 
more  higher  institutions  supported  by  the  State  has  been  greatly 
reduced  or  eliminated.    Furthermore,  with  the  facts  thus  made  more 
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available  the  State  institutions  have  been  able  to  go  before  their 
constituents  with  more  convincing  pleas  for  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. The  surveys  have  resulted  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
j>eople  in  their  collies  and  universities. 

Two  surveys  have  been  made  during  the  period  of  the  biennium 
just  closed.  The  survey  in  Alabama,  from  the  11th  of  March  to 
the  31st  of  May,  1919,  was  the  first  to  be  conducted  in  the  higher 
institutions  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education, 
Bureau  of  Education;  Dr.  W.  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  col- 
lege statistics.  Bureau  of  Ekiucation;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Petti  John,  direc- 
tor of  the  extension  division.  Bureau  of  Education.  The  survey 
disclosed  among  the  higher  institutions  in  tiiat  State  considerable 
duplication  of  effort,  together  with  low  State  appropriations  for 
higher  education.  A  summary  of  the  chief  recommendations  made 
to  the  State  commission  is  as  follows: 

A  feature  of  the  Alabama  situation  which  deserves  especial  atten- 
tion, not  only  in  that  State  but  in  all  Southern  States,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges.  In  each  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  Morrill  Act,  two  institutions,  one  for  whites 
and  one  for  Negroes,  were  founded.  The  money  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  statutes  has  been  divided  between  these  two  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  the  white  institutions,  the  State  legislatures  have  ap- 
propriated more  or  less  liberal  supplementary  funds,  but  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Negro  institutions  has  in  nearly  every  instance 
been  so  meager  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  little  progress  and 
are  not  filling  the  need  of  higher  education  among  the  colored  people. 
The  following  table  shows  the  source  and  amount  of  revenue  secured 
by  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  for  the  year  1918-19 : 

Total  income  of  Negro  Innd-fjrnnt  college!^,  1918-19, 


Fedwfd 

fund. 


State  fund. 


Private 
fund. 


Total 
income. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  Ala. . . 

Branch  Normal  College.  Ark 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Del 

Florida  Agricultuial  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes . 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Indastrial  Institute 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College,  La 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  Md 

Alcorn  Agricultiual  ana  Mechanical  College,  Miss 

Lincoln  Institute,  Mo 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  N.  C 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Okla 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  8.  C 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal 

School 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  CoU^,  Tex. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 


$21,550.00 
13,636.36 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
16,666.66 
8,505.50 

22,3^.25 

io,ooaoo 

39, 861. 54 


S4,ooaoo 

43,000.00 
28,500.00 
11,000.00 
10,796.00 

28,ooaoo 

16,500.00 
7,500.00 
8,000.00 


S4,335.45 
1,976.18 

13,566.88 

59, 133. 78 
3,843.43 

21,318.78 

34, 121. 06 
12, 700. 00 
24,970.40 


16,500.00 

1,000.00 

25,000.00 

12,000.00 
12, 500. 00 
26,906.02 
10,000. 00 


22,500.00 
41,497.00 
68,209.62 

28,966.46 

87,730.00 

1,000.00 

51,850.00 


27,485.00 
26,114.03 
9,383.00 

34,136.95 
122,668.02 
614,712.13 

27,444.91 


129,835.45 
68,612.54 

60, 066.  as 

70, 133, 78 
31,306.75 
67,824.28 

43, 77a  14 

30, 200.  M 
42,83L9I 


56,485.00 
58,611.03 
108,346.62 

75,092.46 
222,898.02 
542,708.15 

89,294.91 
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HAWAII  SURVEY. 

The  survey  of  the  school  system  of  Hawaii  was  carried  out  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  period  from 
October  1,  1919,  to  February  1,  1920.  President  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of 
the  University  of  Akron,  was  responsible  for  the  investigation  of 
higher  education. 

Unlike  a  number  of  States,  the  situation  in  higher  education  in 
Hawaii  is  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  higher 
institutions  each  supported  by  public  funds.  There  has  been  only 
one  higher  institution,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  which  was  founded 
in  1907,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ilorrill  Act,  as  a  land-grant 
institution.  In  response  to  a  well-defined  public  demand,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  in  1920  created  the  University  of  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  occasion  for  the  change  was 
the  fact  that  a  college  devoted  to  the  usual  curricula  of  a  land-grant 
institution  was  unable  to  meet  a  sufficient  number  of  the  needs  of 
students  residing  in  the  islands.  Partly  for  this  reason,  out  of  the 
893  students  in  Hawaii  who,  during  the  last  10  years,  have  attended 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  only  113,  or  29  per  cent,  have  gone 
to  the  College  of  Hawaii.  The  others  have  matriculated  at  various 
universities  in  the  States,  principally  in  the  University  of  California, 
Leland  Stanford,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cornell. 

Another  cause  for  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  many  Americans 
liave  close  attachments  in  the  States,  and  they  are  anxious  to  give 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  benefit  of  higher  education  on  the 
mainland.  These  persons  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  private  academies  from  which  as  yet  have  come 
the  great  majority  of  students  who  go  to  college. 

A  feature  of  some  interest  in  this  survey  was  the  unusually  large 
per  capita  expense  of  the  education  given  at  the  College  of  Hawaii. 
This  per  capita  expense  is  much  greater  than  that  found  at  any  of 
the  higher  institutions  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
the  mainland.^  This  situation  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the 
small  number  of  students  attending  the  College  of  Hawaii  and  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  higher  education  in  recent  years.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  growing  student  body  the  per  capita  cost  is  being  steadily 
reduoeil. 

THREE  YEARS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  250  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES, 1916-17  TO  1919-20. 

In  November,  1911),  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent  out  a  circular 
requesting  the  enrollment  at  colleges  and  universities  for  the  years 
191G-17  and  1010-20,  respectively.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  institu- 

» This  nmoiint  varies  from  $10.'].54  pfr  capita  nt  th«^  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  In- 
stStuto  in  V.n(\-1'  to  ?5G4..';2  por  capita  at  the  South  Dal£Ota  State  School  of  Miuoa. 
The  mrdian  amount  per  capita  Is  about  $211. 
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tions,  not  quite  half  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  re- 
sponded. However,  the  answers  represent  institutions  of  all  types, 
large  and  small.  State  and  private ;  and  although  the  figures  are  not 
complete,  they  undoubtedly  indicate  the  emergency  that  the  country 
faces  in  higher  education.  The  total  attendance  at  these  250  insti- 
tutions in  1916-17  (the  year  immediately  preceding  the  .war)  was 
149,533 ;  in  1919-20,  186,864,  which-  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
As  is  well  known,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  increase 
was  in  the  freshman  class  last  year.  The  freshman  class  in  the 
public  institutions  exceeded  the  freshman  class  of  three  years  ago 
by  61.82  per  cent;  in  the  private  institutions  by  33.5  per  cent;  the 
general  average  being  46.1  per  cent,  as  against  an  average  increase  of 
but  6.7  per  cent  in  the  senior  class  during  the  three  years.  In  88  of 
the  250  institutions  the  senior  class  was  reported  as  being  smaller 
than  it  was  three  years  ago.  Only  34  of  them,  however,  reported  a 
smaller  freshman  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the  increased  at- 
tendance among  the  small  and  large  institutions,  respectively.  In- 
stitutions with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  250  in  1910  increased  38 
I)er  cent;  those  from  250  to  499,  20.2  per  cent;  those  from  500  to 
999,  14.5  per  cent;  those  from  1,000  to  1,999,  22.5  per  cent;  and 
those  of  2,000  or  over,  29.4  per  cent.  The  smallest  institutions  are 
therefore  making  the  most  rapid  strides  in  increased  enrollments, 
while  the  largest  come  second.  The  institutions  which  previously  en- 
rolled from  500  to  1,000  students  are  growing  at  the  slowest  rate. 

Since  the  increase  in  student  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities 
has  been  tremendous  both  before  and  after  the  war,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  causes  are  not  ephemeral ;  they  are  deep  and  abiding. 
To  be  sure,  it  often  seems  to  professors  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
students  are  coming  to  college  for  no  particular  purpose  except  that 
it  is  regarded  as  the  fashionable  thing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  number  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  realize  that  they  need  a  thorough  and  extended  educa- 
tion before  they  may  expect  to  rise  to  coveted  positions  is  growing 
tremendously.  In  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  they  appreciate  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  modern  economic  life,  with  its  growing 
demand  for  persons  with  specialized  training  in  every  branch  of 
activity.  In  practical  affairs  the  demand  is  quite  definite  and  the 
character  of  the  work  is  concrete,  both  of  which  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  young  men  and  w^omen  entering 'institutions  of  higher 
learning.  There  seems  every  reason,  therefore,  why  we  may  assume 
that  the  present  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  students  seek- 
ing the  advantages  of  higher  education  will  continue  unabated  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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What  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency  in  higher  education? 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  to  devote  to 
the  needs  of  colleges  and  universities  fimds,  both  public  and  private, 
the  size  of  which  wctc  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

SALARIES  AT  CX)LLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  the  war  in  the  educational 
world  has  been  the  inadequate  salaries  with  which  teachers  have  been 
compelled  to  face  the  mounting  cost  of  living.  The  problem  has 
been  present  in  the  higher  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  the  autumn  of  1919  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion gathered  complete  figures  concerning  salaries  from  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  higher  institutions.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Salaries  at  colleges  and  unircrHtie^, 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Title  of  position. 


Numb«r 
of  per- 
sons. 


MtniraHm 

senary 


Maxi- 
mum 
salary. 


Average 
salary. 


Me£sn 
salary. 


qnent 
salary. 


Professor 

Associate  professor . 
Assis  tan  t  professor . 

Instructor 

Assistant 


2,400 
822 

1,70.5 

2,138 

855 


$300 

300 

500 

300 

75 


$10,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,100 
2,500 


$3,126 

2,514 

2,053 

1,552 

801 


$3,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,SQ0 

750 


$3,000 
3.009 

1,H00 

i,sao 

1,200 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Professor 

AssociAte  professor . 
Assistant  professor. 

Instnictor 

Assistant 


3,781 

100 

10,000 

2,304 

a,«$o 

357 

600 

4,500 

2,423 

2,300 

1.261 

75 

5,000 

1,770 

1  860 

1,S10 

50 

4,000 

1,305 

1,200 

574 

10 

2,000 

472 

400 

1,JI0 


It  thus  appears  that  in  the  privately  supported  institutions  full 
professors  were  receiving  on  the  average  $2,304  per  annum,  while 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  drew  salaries  of  about  $1,800  and 
$1,200,  respectively.  The  average  salary,  to  be  sure,  in  publicly 
supports  institutions  is  a  little  higher,  but  only  from  $200  to  $300 
for  instructors  and  assistant  professors,  while  full  professors  at 
State  institutions  average  only  $8,126. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  comparatively  few  teachers  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  field  of  higher  education,  or  that  professors  who  ex- 
pected to  spend  theii*  lives  in  a  teaching  career  have  been  induced 
in  large  numbers  to  leave  the  colleges  and  universities  for  more 
remunerative  positions  in  the  business  and  industrial  world. 

If  we  compare  the  average  salaries  received  by  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  with  those  received  by  men  engaged  in  various 
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! 
trades  and  manual-labor  employments,  the  results  are  amazing. 
For  instance,  structural-iron  workers  and  railroad-train  employees 
receive  more  compensation  than  assistant  professors  in  private  in- 
stitutions and  almost  as  much  as  those  in  public  institutions.  It  is 
more  lucrative  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  painter  than  an  instructor  in  a 
Slate  institution,  while  railroad  yard  employees,  machinists,  and  the 
lowly  hod  carriers  can  look  with  compassion  on  instructors  in  pri- 
vately supported  institutions.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the  friends  of 
higher  education  to  demand  that  the  men  and  women  in  whose  care 
the  best  youth  of  the  land  are  intrusted  for  four  years  shall  receive  a 
compensation  more  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  labor. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  year  1919-20  a  strenuous  effort  was 
made  at  nearly  all  higher  institutions  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
professors  and  instructors  materially.  This  proved  possible  to  a 
degree  by  reason  of  the  successful  campaigns  for  permanent  endow- 
ments conducted  at  a  large  number  of  privately  supported  colleges 
and  universities.  At  some  of  the  State  institutions  the  authorities 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  in  the  expectation  that  the 
respective  State  legislatures  will  later  make  up  the  deficit. 

PRIVATE  BENEFACTIONS  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  increase  in  student  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  rising  costs  of  instruction  and  maintenance, 
has  placed  the  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  a  critical 
situation.  The  income  from  the  productive  endowments  is  relatively 
no  longer  so  valuable  as  it  was  formerly,  and  yet  in  a  few  brief  years 
the  task  with  which  higher  institutions  are  confronted  has  increased 
tremendously.  The  privately  supported  colleges  have  realized  this 
situation  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have  instituted  cam- 
paigns for  increased  endciwments.  Information  from  317  higher 
institutions,  15  public  and  302  private,  reveals  the  fact  that  during 
the  biennium  covered  by  this  survey  the  total  benefactions  received 
by  these  institutions  were  $138,235,770.  Of  this  amount  $44,608,960 
was  for  current  expenses,  $23,951,445  for, increase  of  plant,  and 
$69,675,359  for  increase  of  endowment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  84  per  cent  of  the  funds  devoted  to  in- 
creasing the  plant  and  endowment  of  higher  institutions  has  been 
raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  three-year 
period  from  1916  to  1919  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  student 
attendance  in  each  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  is  greater  than 
it  is  in  the  two  just  mentioned.  In  other  words,  in  those  regions 
most  needing  additions  to  the  endowments  of  their  higher  institu- 
tions the  movement  to  meet  the  situation  yet  lags. 
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.Vmong  the  notable  increases  in  endowment  durin*^  the  biennium 
are  the  following:  Harvard  University,  $10,205,045;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  $5,948^92;  University  of  Chicago,  $4,711.- 
G20;  Yale  University,  $:],0L^5,9b5 ;  Syracuse  Univei-sity,  $3,0iK).000; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  $2,746,003. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 

The  first  national  conference  of  representatives  from  junior  col- 
leges assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  St. 
Louis  for  a  two-day  session,  June  30  and  July  1.  Thirty  representa- 
tives from  junior  colleges  located  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi 
responded  to  the  call.  The  program  was  subdivided  into  four  di- 
visions: The  place  and  function  of  junior  colleges  in  the  American 
educational  system;  the  growth  and  development  of  the  privately 
supported  junior  colleges;  the  development  and  problems  of  publicly 
supported  junior  colleges;  and  the  curriculum  of  junior  colleges.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  a  permanent  association  of  junior 
colleges  was  effected.  The  association  plans  to  hold  annual  meetings 
hereafter. 

The  occasion  for  the  conference  arose  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 
In  the  first  j^lace,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  college  and  of  the 
students  attending  them  made  it  seem  highly  desirable  that  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  their  administration  should  confer  at  some 
length  on  the  problems  confronting  them.  Furthermore,  the  recent 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  students  attending  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  indicates  the  possibility  that  there  will 
soon  become  necessary  some  reorganization  of  higher  education  in 
which  junior  colleges  will  be  called  upon  to  do  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  for  the 
large  universities.  Finally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
all  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation 
from  high  school  should  not  be  practically  required,  as  at  present, 
to  go  to  a  four-year  college  or  university.  Many  students  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  four-year  higher  institutions.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  not  well  fitted  mentally  to  make  the  most 
of  a  university  education.  Thoy  wish  a  thorough,  but  very  prac- 
tical and  less  extended,  type  of  education.  As  a  prominent  dean  of 
a  large  university  said  recently,  we  need  a  large  number  of  "stop- 
ping-off  places  "  in  our  education  above  the  high  school. 

The  relation  between  the  State  universities  and  a  number  of  junior 
colleges  located  within  the  respective  States  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  in  Missouri  and  California.  In  these  two  States  the 
junior  colleges  are  largely  feeders  for  the  State  university,  the  most 
of  the  students  frfnii  the  junior  colleges  continuing  junior  and  senior 
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work  in  arts  and  sciences  at  the  State  university.  In  Texas  two 
junior  colleges  have  coordinated  their  work  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural college.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  junior 
colleges  located  in  California. 

The  junior  colleges  which  so  far  have  responded  to  the  demand  for 
a  completion  school  are  located  chiefly  in  large  cities.  For  instance, 
the  junior  colleges  in  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  are  giving 
technical  courses  for  those  students  who  do  not  desire  to  continue 
their  work  at  large  universities.  At  one  of  the  junior  colleges  in 
California  a  two-vear  course  in  agriculture  is  being  given  success- 

fully. 

The  present  manifestation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  junior 
colleges  is  evidence  of  the  consciousness  of  the  important  mission 
which  these  institutions  will  play  in  the  future  development  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  The  overcrowding  of  the  large 
universities,  particularly  the  State  institutions,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion forcefully  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  convenient 
and  economical  both  for  the  State  and  individual  students  if  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  could  be  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  junior  colleges  located  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  This 
arrangement  would  leave  the  great  universities  free  to  develop  the 
technical,  professional,  and  graduate  work  to  much  better  advantage 
than  is  now  possible,  when  so  much  of  the  energy  of  university 
faculties  is  consumed  in  giving  instruction,  really  secondary  in  char- 
acter, to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

If  some  such  reorganization  of  higher  education  as  this  is  under- 
taken, an  increased  number  of  junior  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
public  high  schools  will  undoubtedly  spring  up.  In  many  large 
cities  there  is  already  available  all  or  nearly  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  doing  good  freshman  and  sophomore  college  work. 

While  the  largest  field  for  expansion  seems  to  be  with  the  public 
junior  colleges,  junior  colleges  on  private  foundation  are  still  more 
numerous.  Many  of  these  were  once  four-year  institutions,  but,  find- 
ing themselves  financially  unable  to  do  superior  Avork  during  the 
whole  four-year  curriculum,  became  junior  colleges.  They  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  honest  work  well  done,  by 
larger  enrollments  of  students,  and  freedom  from  the  former  financial 
distress.  For  such  private  junior  college  there  is  still  much  room. 
In  1917-18,  612  higher  institutions  out  of  the  672  reported  incomes 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Of  this  number  12  reported  incomes 
per  student  of  $1  to  $49 ;  66,  incomes  per  student  of  $50  to  $99 ;  82, 
incomes  per  student  from  $100  to  $149 ;  and  74,  incomes  per  student 
from  $150  to  $199.  It  seems  perfectly  apparent  that  many,  perhaps 
all,  of  these  234  institutions  would  be  wise  to  confine  themselves 
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to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  leaving  the  more  expensive 
junior  and  senior  work  to  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  which 
have  larger  incomes  and  better  faculties.  The  present  increase  in 
the  cost  of  higher  education  seems  to  give  added  weight  to  this  con- 
clusion.. 

A  high  quality  of  instruction  is,  therefore,  a  compelling  motive  in 
the  movement  for  private  junior  colleges.  If  this  can  be  assured, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  future  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 
The  friends  of  higher  education  will  be  glad  to  welcome  them  into 
their  circle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  public  junior  colleges.  There 
is  a  widespread  feeling,  however,  that  the  administration  and  methods 
used  in  the  public  junior  colleges  should  really  be  collegiate  and  not 
secondary  in  character,  and  that  on  this  account  they  should  be  effec- 
tively divorced  from  the  secondary  schools.  With  the  proper  safe- 
guards there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  done  in  the  public  junior 
colleges  should  not  be  easily  the  equal  of  that  done  in  the  first  two 
years  of  our  four-year  higher  institutions. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

On  March  26  and  27,  1920,  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
various  industries  and  from  a  number  of  higher  institutions  inter- 
ested particularly  in  technical  education  met  at  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nology Clubs  Associated.  The  occasion  for  the  conference  was  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of  greater  cooperation  between  in- 
dustry and  higher  educational  institutions.  Industry  needs  tech- 
nically trained  men.  The  higher  institutions  need  to  know  what 
kind  of  trained  men  are  desired  and  in  what  numbers.  The  confer- 
ence was  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  industry  at  the  present  time,  which  demands  are  attributed  to  a 
variety  of  causes:  the  dropping  out  of  industry  of  men  killed  or  dis- 
abled in  the  war;  the  falling  off  of  immigration ;  and  the  diminution 
of  the  supply  of  trained  men  sent  out  from  the  colleges  during  the 
last  few  years.  At  the  same  time  the  country  is  b^ing  called  upon 
to  supply  not  only  its  own  increasing  wants  but  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries not  yet  recovered  from  the  war. 

Definite  information  concerning  the  shortage  of  trained  men  was 
gathered  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  in  a 
large  number  of  personal  visits  to  important  industrial  firms  during 
several  months  prior  to  the  conference.  At  the  conference  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prepare  as  definitely  as  possible  specifications  in 
various  fields  of  industry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  men  needed.  Dis- 
cussion and  subsequent  investigation  have  further  brought  out  the 
specific  needs  of  various  industries  which  are  to  be  set  forth  in 
I)rinted  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  cooperation  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  council  of  management  education  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  industries,  which  is  to  act  in  cooperation  with  a  committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  as  the  representative  of  the 
higher  institutions.  The  industries  will  maintain  the  council  of 
management  education  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  "a  clearing 
house  for  all  industrial  and  educational  matters  in  the  country,  to 
promote  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  mutual  problems  of  indus- 
try and  the  college,  and  to  keep  perpetual  inventory  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  industry  and  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  meet  these 
needs." 

The  American  Council  on  Education  will  review  the  si>ecifications 
of  the  council  on  management  education  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  higher  institutions  and  circulate  them  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country. 

A  feature  of  especial  significance  in  this  plan  is  to  develop  a  type 
of  education  in  the  higher  institutions  which  will  not  only  familiarize 
men  with  the  technical  side  of  industrial  work  but  which  will  also 
prepare  them  to  assume  managerial  positions  in  industry.  Work  of 
this  nature  has  been  sadly  neglected  at  most  technical  colleges,  and 
young  men  of  great  natural  ability  have  been  consistently  thrust 
into  particular  lines  of  technical  work  with  little  opportunity  to  rise 
to  positions  of  responsibility  and  managership,  where  their  services 
are  often  greatly  needed.  Particularly  is  this  true  to-day  when  prices 
are  rising  and  economic  conditions  rapidly  changing,  with  much  con- 
sequent readjustment  of  industry.  For  this  reason  it  is  planned  to 
induce  as  many  colleges  as  will  do  so  to  give  courses  in  management 
education.  The  work  is  being  developed  under  Dr.  Godfrey's  direc- 
tion, at  the  Drexel  Institute. 

Belated  to  this  general  idea  of  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  is  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  development  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  for  the  automobile  industries, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  building  of  highways,  on  the  other. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  automobile  industry  has  expanded 
in  a  marvelous  way,  creating  an  enormous  demand  for  technically 
trained  men  in  many  fields.  At  the  same  time  the  greatly  increased 
volume  of  passenger  ears  and  motor  trucks  has  made  more  or  less 
obsolete  the  older  types  of  roads,  which  are  unable  to  stand  up  under 
the  strain  of  present-day  traffic. 

Four  developments  in  the  field  of  higher  education  are  essential 
to  the  successfid  solution  of  the  problems  raised  imder  these  new  con- 
ditions. Technically  trained  men  are  needed  in  great  numbers  by 
the  automobile  industries.     In  this  field  courses  in  colleges  are 
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already  fairly  well  organized  to  supply  the  demand.  Courses  in 
business  and  industrial  management  are  urgently  needed  by  men 
Avho  look  forward  to  i>ositions  of  administrative  responsibility  in  the 
automobile  industries.  This  work  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  in 
higher  institutions  and  demands  immediate  attention.  In  the  new 
state  of  freight  transportation  over  highways,  research  into  the  rela- 
tive and  comparative  costs  of  motor  truck  transportation  with  other 
types  of  transportation  agencies  is  essential  before  the  proper  limits 
of  motor  truck  tmnsportation  can  be  defined.  This  work  is  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Finally,  under  the  new  highway  traffic  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary through  research  to  develop  types  of  roads  which  will  with- 
stand the  climatic  conditions  obtaining  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  This  field  of  research  is  properly  one  in  which  the  colleges 
and  universities  should  cooperate  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  other  agencies  for  research  in  this  field. 

These  conditions  were  brought  forcibly  to  the  light  in  a  conference 
of  representatives  from  higher  institutions,  the  automobile  indus- 
tries, and  National  and  State  highway  bureaus  held  on  May  14  and 
15,  1920,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  conference  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  representing  these  three 
fields.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  conference  and  the  permanent 
committee  the  needs  and  qualifications  for  trained  men  in  these  fields 
have  been  assembled  and  will  be  distributed  in  bulletin  form  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  AFTER 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

It  was  a  number  of  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed  before 
it  was  possible  to  transport  American  troops  back  to  the  Ignited 
States.  During  this  time  the  thoughts  of  each  man  in  the  Army 
naturally  turned  to  the  trade,  occupation,  or  profession  which  he 
expected  or  hoped  to  pursue  after  being  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary service.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  men  intended  to  go 
back  to  positions  left  open  and  waiting  for  them  in  the  United 
States,  In  other  instances,  however,  the  war  had  definitely  severed 
men  from  the  desire  of  following  their  previous  occupations  and  they 
wished  to  take  up  new  ones.  In  either  case  the  necessity  or  de- 
sirability of  more  adequate  preparation  for  the  after-war  period 
appealed  to  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  the  Army.  The  time  which 
necessarily  intervened  between  the  signing  of  the  annistice  and  the 
return  home  offered  them  a  brief  opportunity  for  study  and  training, 
if  the  proper  arrangements  could  be  made. 

This  situation  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  anticipated.  Early 
during  the  period  of  Amei-ica's  participation  in  the  war  Mr.  Anson 
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Phelps  Stokes  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Department 
outlining  a  general  plan  of  education  for  use  during  the  period  of 
demobilization.  The  plan  contemplated  th^e  placing  of  American 
soldiers  at  British  and  French  universities  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  for  elementary  and  voca- 
tional education. 

That  Mr.  Stokes's  plan  was  in  general  practicable  had  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Army  overseas  educational 
commission  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  committee  on  education  and 
special  training  of  the  War  Department.  Therefore  not  long  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  decided  to  send  Brig.  Gten.  Robert  I. 
Rees  to  France  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  work  among  the 
American  soldiers. 

The  Army  educational  commission  which  directed  the  educational 
work  in  France,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Brig.  Gen.  Rees, 
was  composed  of  Prof.  John  Erskine,  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  and 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  These  men  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  number  of  able  teachers,  a  large  portion  of  whom  had  served 
previously  in  the  Army  overseas  educational  commission  of  the 
r.  M.  C.  A. 

In  the  post  and  divisional  schools  elementary  and  vocational  work 
predominated.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
yomig  men  who  learned  for  the  first  time  how  to  read  and  write 
and  the  number  who  attended  classes  where  training  was  given  in 
a  large  variety  of  vocations,  not  to  speak  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  extension  lectures  delivered  by  the  vocational  specialists  who 
traveled  from  one  division  to  another. 

Facilities  for  higher  education  were  afforded  properly  qualified 
students  in  British  and  French  universities  and  at  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary P'orces  University,  located  at  Beaune,  in  the  Cote  d'Or. 
Two  thousand  and  twenty-seven  Army  students  were  accommodated 
at  British  univei-sities,  and  about  8,000  at  French  universities. 

Since,  however,  the  resources  of  the  British  and  French  universities 
were  necessarily  limited,  it  at  once  became  imj>erative,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand,  to  create  a  university,  which  was  done  with  surpris- 
ing speed.  Col.  I.  L.  Rees  was  made  president  of  the  university. 
Teachers  were  summoned  from  the  Army,  from  various  civilian  em- 
ployments, and  especially  from  the  overseas  educational  commission 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Many  members  of  the  staff  had  previously  been 
employed  as  professors  and  instructors  in  higher  institutions  at  home, 
and  were  consequently  very  familiar  with  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  The  register  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  gives  the  following 
numbers  of  persons  who  served  on  the  staff:  At  Allerey — military, 
98;   educational   corps,   6;   total,   105;   at   Bellevue — military,   18; 
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civilians,  9;  total,  27;  at  Beaune — military  staff,  78;  educational 
staff,  797;  total  867;  grand  total,  999. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  which  were  established  at 
Beaune,  and  the  number  of  students  registered  in  each  college: 
Agriculture,  676 ;  arts,  282 ;  business,  1,816 ;  education,  77 ;  engineer- 
ing, 616;  journalism,  138;  law,  159;  letters,  958;  medical  science, 
144;  music,  182;  and  science,  640;  total,  5,685.  In  addition  to  these, 
338  students  were  registered  at  the  Art  Training  Center  at  Bellevue ; 
2,353  at  the  Farm  School  at  Allerey;  705  at  the  division  and  post 
schools  at  Beaune;  and  490  in  the  short  course  for  teachers;  grand 
total,  9,571.  Not  included  in  this  number  are  6,705  students  who 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Correspondence. 

No  final  and  complete  report  of  the  educational  work  done  overseas 
during  the  period  of  demobilization  has  been  made.  That  the  in- 
struction at  Beaune,  Alkrey,  and  Bellevue,  and  the  various  post 
and  divisional  schools  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties  and 
under  circumstances  not  altogether  favorable  to  extended  study  is 
easy  to  surmise,  and  is  borne  out  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  work. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

After  the  war  the  problem  of  what  college  credit,  if  any,  should 
be  granted  to  students  who  had  been  in  military  and  naval  service 
perplexed  the  authorities  of  higher  institutions  considerably.  In 
some  institutions,  notably  the  technical  institutes,  it  was  usually  de- 
cided not  to  give  any  academic  credit,  since  the  courses  of  study  were 
usually  definitely  outlined,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
that  military  service  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  higher  institutions  permitted  students 
to  secure  a  full  year  of  credit  if  they  returned  to  college  before  the 
opening  of  the  second  term  and  if  they  completed  satisfactorily  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  terms.  Other  colleges  and  universities 
gave  a  blanket  number  of  semester  credits,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  students  spent  in  the  military  service. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

On  November  27,  1918,  it  was  decided  to  reestablish  in  the  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  the  country  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  which  had  been  replaced  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1918  by  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  war-taught  lesson  that  in  great  national  emergencies  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  are  not  available  and  can  not  be  trained 
quickly  and  thoroughly.    It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  some 
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system  be  adopted  whereby,  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty,  expense, 
and  interference  with  civil  life,  a  considerable  number  of  reserve 
officers  may  be  available  for  possible  future  national  emergencies. 

While  many  of  these  officers  will  be  wanted  to  fill  the  usual  places 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  the  war  emphasized  the  great  need 
for  trained  men  in  the  various  technical  branches  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  modem  army.  The  colleges  and  universities  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  capable  young  men  in  the  country ;  they  possess 
the  necessary  equipment  for  technical  instruction;  and  the  requisite 
military  instruction  can  with  comparative  ease  be  added  to  the 
curricula.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  higher  institutions  are  the 
logical  sources  for  the  recruiting  of  reserv  e  officers  for  the  Army. 

The  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  the  E.  O.  T.  C.  units 
is  contained  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  and  the  sup- 
plementary provisions  of  tlie  Army  Keorganization  Act  of  June  4, 
1920.  Two  types  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  are  provided  for,  junior  and 
senior.  The  junior  units  are  all  infantry  units,  located  in  secondary 
schools,  in  which  basic  military  drills  and  practice  form  the  chief 
work.  The  senior  units,  located  in  the  higher  institutions,  are  com- 
posed of  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  coast  artillery,  engineer 
corps,  signal  corps,  motor  transport  corps,  and  ordnance  department. 
Infantry,  cavalry,  and  field  artillery  units  must  be  composed  of  at 
least  100  physically  fit  students ;  all  other  units,  50  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1919-20,  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  had 
been  located  in  142  colleges  and  universities.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  units  and  the  number  enrolled  in  each  of  them : 

Senior  units.  Knrollment. 

Infantry 119  H2,  390 

Cavalry lo  948 

Field  artnierj- 20  4, 348 

Coast  artUlery 18  2,687 

Engineer  corps 19  1,948 

Signal  corps 11  704 

Motor  transport  Qprps 8  4G1 

Ordnance  department 3  201 

Total Z 43,  687 

Junior  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  have  been  established  in  39  essen- 
tially military  schools  of  secondary  grade,  where  the  students  receive 
a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  formal  military  training  than  is 
customary  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Junior  units  have  also 
been  located  in  49  public  high  schools  and  19  private  secondary 
schools.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  junior  units  is 
44,777.  With  ttie  removal  in  1920  of  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  officers  eligible  for  duty  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  it  becomes  practicable 
to  increase  materially  the  number  of  units  located  in  secondary 
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schools.  During  the  year  just  closed  a  total  of  388  officers  were 
located  with  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  colleges  and  secondary 
schools. 

As  many  of  the  small  colleges  do  not  possess  a  large  amount  of 
technical  equipment,  it  has  proved  wise  to  locate  infantry  units  in 
most  of  them.  In  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  however,  the 
units  have  been  diversified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the 
local  facilities.  The  War  Department  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
teaching  material  to  those  departments  giving  scientific  courses  recog- 
nized as  having  military  value.  This  material  is  in  the  nature  of 
problems  Avhich  in  addition  to  their  military  value  are  of  importance 
in  civil  life. 

Naturally  problems  have  arisen  in  the  conduct  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C, 
and  a  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  between  representatives 
of  the  War  Department  and  college  executives  at  which  the  difficul- 
ties have  been  discussed  and  solutions  attempted.  For  instance,  the 
amount  of  college  credit  given  for  the  military  courses  is  left  wholly 
to  the  colleges.  The  War  Department  proposes  to  prepare  a  standard 
set  of  tests  for  use  in  the  various  units.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  depends  very  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  commissioned  officers  detailed  to  instruct  the 
students. 

It  is  thought  that  the  maximum  number  of  students  who  will  com- 
plete the  advanced  course  (the  last  two  years)  of  the  senior  division, 
and  thus  become  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  is  about  5,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  has  been  in 
active  operation  but  three  years,  only  982  students  completed  the 
advanced  course  in  June,  1920.  Of  these,  483  were  21  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  are  eligible  for  commissions.  The  number  of  students 
who  complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the  advanced  course  and  apply 
for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  will,  of  course,  con- 
stitute the  real  test  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Only  experience  will  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which'the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
is  meeting  this  national  need. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONCESSIONS  TO   CHILDREN   OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 

AND  ENLISTED  MEN. 

In  connection  with  its  studies  on  the  cost  of  living,  Army  pay, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  persons  in  the 
military  service,  the  morale  branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of 
the  General  Staff  has  undertaken  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
scholarships  and  special  funds  which  may  be  available  in  colleges 
and  universities  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  by  deserving  children 
of  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  motive  of  this  inquiry  arose 
partly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  residence  of  Army  people 
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and  the  consequent  lack  of  familiarity  which  they  may  have  con- 
cerning the  educational  advantages  of  particular  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions,  including 
uncertain  residence,  to  which  Army  people  and  their  children  are 
subject,  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  oflFer  exceptional  concessions  to  them.  These  conces- 
sions include  free  scholarships,  opportunities  for  earning  expenses, 
reductions  of  fees  to  the  same  basis  as  for  legal  residents,  and  loans 
from  student  loan  funds,  which  wiU  enable  such  students  to  earn 
all  or  a  large  portion  of  their  tuition  and  living  expenses. 

The  morale  branch  also  secured  information  from  as  many  Army 
people  as  possible  concerning  the  number  of  young  persons  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  exceptional  advantages  and  the  character 
of  the  course  of  study  desired.  The  information  was  then  made 
available  to  those  persons  in  a  small  bulletin,  which  included  a 
resume  of  the  entrance  conditions,  tuition,  fees,  cost  of  living,  and 
courses  of  study  at  these  colleges  and  universities. 

THE  CARNEGIE  PENSION  AND  INSURANCE  SCHEMES. 

On  April  22, 1918,  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  divided 
the  teachers  of  the  associated  institutions,  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  retiring  allowance  system  sustained  by  the  foundation,  into 
three  groups  : 

A.  Teachers  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions  on  November 
17,  1915,  and  who  reach  the  age  of  Go  on  or  before  June  30,  1923. 

B.  Teachers  who  were  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  who  will  not  have  reached  the  age  of  65  on 
June  30,  1923. 

C.  Teachers  entering  the  service  of  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  participating  in  the  contributory  plan  of 
annuities  maintained  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  pay  to  persons  in  groups  A  and  B 
i*etiring  allowances,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  average 
salary  received  during  the  five  years  previous  to  retirement. 

Teachers  who  enter  the  service  of  the  associated  institutions  after 
November  17,  1915  (the  date  on  which  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  passed  resolutions  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
contributory  pension  plan),  and  teachers  in  institutions  admitted  in 
the  future  to  the  associated  list  and  who  are  participants  in  the  con- 
tributory plan  of  annuities  maintained  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  of  America  are  eligible  to  the  following  privi- 
leges : 

1.  There  is  no  fixed  age  of  retirement,  since  tlie  toaclier  liolds  a  deferred 
annuity  c*on tract  of  wliich  he  may  avail  at  such  age  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  teacher  and  his  college. 
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2.  The  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  is  based  upon  the  Joint  contributions 
of  the  teacher  and  his  college  and  their  accumulations. 

3.  The  trustees  of  the  foundation  liave  adopted  resolutions  which,  without 
imposing  a  legal  obligation  upon  the  foundation,  state  its  intention  to  provide 
from  its  income,  if  necessary,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
teachers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities  an  average  return  of  4| 
per  cent  on  the  payments  made  by  them  to  the  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America  for  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities — said  sums  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  in  case  of  death. 

4.  The  foundation  will  grant  to  such  teachers  disability  allowances  upon 
the  following  terms: 

{a)  Disability  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  total  permanent  disability  as 
certified  by  a  medical  examiner  designated  by  the  foundation. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  a  disability  allowance  the  teacher  must  have  contributed 
for  not  less  than  five  years  toward  an  old  age  annuity  and  must  have  been 
during  this  period  in  active  service. 

(c)  AVhen  retired  on  the  ground  of  disability  the  teacher  will  assign  his 
annuity  policy  to  the  foundation. 

id)  Th^  foundation  will  provide  an  annuity  of  two-tlards  the  amount  the 
teacher  would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  age  65  average  contribu- 
tions equal  to  the  average  of  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  his  dis- 
ability. The  annuity  payments  will  continue  for  life,  or  in  case  of  death, 
until  the  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher  has  been  returned  to  his 
estate.  Annuity  allowances  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000,  and  are 
subject  to  <liscontinuance  In  case  of  the  annuitant's  recovery  of  health.  In  case 
of  such  recovery  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  contributions  made  by  and 
for  the  teacher  and  their  accumulations  will  remain  to  his  credit. 

(c)  This  disability  benefit  will  not  be  available,  without  further  action  of 
the  trustees  of  the  foundation,  to  those  entering  the  associated  institutions  after 
January  1,  1938.  By  that  time  it  is  believed  that  accurate  information  will 
be  available,  so  that  the  disability  benefit  can  be  included  in  the  regular 
annuity  contract  at  a  rate  approximating  its  actual  cost.  This  can  not  be 
done  until  such  inf<»rniation  is  secured  from  the  experience  of  teachers  in  the 
matter  of  disability. 

5.  These  l)enetits  are  not  applicable  to  teachers  in  professional  departments 
whose  princii^al  work  is  outside  the  profession  of  teaching. 

In  these  provisions  it  may  be  noted  that  the  corporation  jriiar- 
'  antees  a  return  of  not  less  than  4^  per  cent  on  payments  made  by 
the  teachers  in  the  associated  institutions  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance 
Association.  Furthermore,  it  fjrants  disability  allowances  after  five 
years  of  service  upon  the  conditions  stated  in  the  rules.  The  cor- 
poration also  has  provided  $1,000,000,  the  income  from  which  is 
available  to  take  care  of  the  overhead  expense  of  the  association. 
Inasmuch  as  the  association  has  no  agents,  there  are  no  agency  fees 
to  be  charged  to  the  OA^erhead  expenses. 

Other  than  the  connections  just  mentioned  the  Teachers'  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  is  a  corporation  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  By  the  conditions  of  its  charter  certain  dis- 
tinctions and  discriminations  are  made  between  institutions  of  col- 
lege or  university  grade.    The  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity 
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Association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  incorporated  under  the  statutes 
of  New  York  to  write  insurance  and  annuity  policies  suited  to  the 
college  and  university  teachers  of  the  three  English-speaking  coun- 
tries of  North  America.  It  will  make  no  discrimination  on  account 
of  denominational  or  State  control,  nor  on  account  of  educational 
standing. 

By  January  15,  1920,  29  institutions,  23  of  which  belonged  to  the 
foundation's  list  of  76  associated  institutions,  had  accepted  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for 
the  provisions  of  old-age  annuities  by  the  joint  cooperation  of  the 
teacher  and  his  college.  In  some  of  these  institutions  participation 
in  the  old-age  annuity  on  the  part  of  those  entering  after  a  certain 
date  will  be  obligatory  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum.  In 
most  institutions,  however,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan 
is  optional. 

The  basis  of  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  which  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  voted  to  accept  from  associated 
institutions,  November  20,  1918,  is  as  follows : 

(o)  Each  full-time  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  or 
officer  of  equivalent  rank  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions,  who  does 
Bot  enjoy  the  privileges  given  under  the  noncoutributory  plan  now  in  opera- 
tion, shall  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instaUments  5  per  cent  of  his  salary 
toward  an  old-age  annuity  contract  in  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association.  In  the  case  of  institutions  admitted  hereafter  to  the  associated 
list  this  requirement  shaU  apply  to  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assist- 
ant professors,  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank  admitted  to  the  service  of  the 
institution  after  acceptance  of  participation  in  the  contributory  plan. 

(6)  B^ach  associated  institution  shall  pay  a  corresponding  5  i>er  cent  in 
the  case  of  any  such  contributing  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  i)ro- 
fessor,  or  officer  of  equivalent  rank,  provided  that  the  institution  shall  be 
under  no  obligaticm  to  begin  its  payments  before  the  teacher  begins  his,  or 
to  make  annual  contributions  in  excess  of  those  made  by  him. 

(c)  Each  institution  shall  make  a  like  contribution  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  below  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  who  has  voluntarily  accepted 
a  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  three 
years  of  service  as  a  teacher  in  a  college,  university,  or  technical  school. 

THE  PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  FACULTIES  IN  UNIVERSITY  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  important  report  on  this  subject  was  i)ublished  in  the  bulletin 
for  March,  1920,  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

Part  I  of  the  report  deals  with  problems  and  principles  of  univer- 
sity government  and  administration. 

What  part  shouhl  the  faculty  play  in  the  cletennination  of  a  university's 
fundamental  educational  policies;  with  regard,  for  example,  to  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  new  educational  enterprises,  such  as  new  colleges,  schools,  and  depart^ 
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ments  of  instruction?  Wliat  part  should  the  faculty  have  in  tlie  selection  of 
deans  and  president,  in  tlie  selection  and  promotion  of  its  own  members,  and 
in  the  making  of  tlie  annual  budget?  Should  there  be  explicit  provision  for 
representation  of  the  faculty  on  the  board  of  trustees  by  way  of  members 
elected  by  tlie  faculty?  Or  should  the  faculty  be  represented  by  way  of  faculty 
conference  conunittees  advisory  to  the  board?  AVhat  is  tlie  best  form  of  de- 
partmental administration;  by  permanent  headship,  or  by  a  committee  of  pro- 
I'essta-s  with  a  cliairnian  cliosen  for  a  limited  and  short  term?     *     *     ♦ 

Says  the  chairman  of  the  committee : 

There  is  room  for  debate  and  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  specific  fea- 
tures in  the  several  details,  but  ♦  ♦  *  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  main  principles  involved.  These  are  faculty  power  of  initia- 
tive and  right  of  consent  in  all  matters  of  educational  policy,  faculty  partici- 
pation in  the  nomination  of  its  own  members  and  officers,  provision  for  frequent 
interchange  of  views  between  trustees  and  faculty,  openness  of  the  faculty  to 
suggestions  of  educational  policy  from  the  trustees;  but  the  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  moneys  and  the  final  election  of  administrative  officers  and  members 
of  the  teachhig  staff  to  remain  with  the  trustees,  since  they  are  the  custodians 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  care  and  administration  of  the  property  and  in- 
come provideil  for  the  roiiduct  of  higher  education  and  research. 

Part  II  contains  specific  recommendations,  and  an  appendix  sum- 
marizes data  in  re<2:ard  to  current  practice  in  the  principal  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  The  specific  recommendations  deal 
with  the  relations  of  boards  of  trustees  and  faculties,  the  ]>resident 
and  the  faculty,  deans  and  faculties,  and  faculty  and  budget  making, 
the  faculty  (per  se),  and  the  departments.  In  this  connection  the  re- 
port states : 

There  should  be  a  recognized  mode  of  procedure  for  the  joint  determinatimi, 
by  trustees  and  faculties,  of  what  is  included  in  the  term  "  educational  policies." 
It  is  difficult  to  frame  in  advance  a  completely  inclusive  definition  of  this  term. 
riearlj,  educational  policies  Include  the  following:  Standards  for  admission 
and  for  degrees ;  determination  of  the  proper  ratio  between  numl)ers  of  stu- 
dents, of  courses  and  of  Instructors,  respectively;  numbers  of  teaching  hours; 
the  establishment  of  new  chairs  and  departments  of  instructiim,  of  ne>v  cur- 
ricula and  courses;  the  organization  of  new  administrative  units;  the  pro- 
motion of  research;  provision  f(»r  publication:  the  abolition  of  any  establiNlied 
form  of  educational  or  research  activity ;  the  distribution  of  income  between  ma- 
terial equipment  and  personnel.  In  the  case  of  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  given  matter  is  a  qnestion  of  educational  policy,  the  matter  should  be  tlecided 
l>y  conference  between  trustees  and  faculty  representatives  and  only  after  op- 
l)ortunlty  has  been  given  for  the  faculty  to  consider  and  decide  its  views  upon 
the  matter.     *     ♦     ♦ 

The  fundamental  principle  that  your  committee  subscribes  to.  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  that  in  all  cases  the  faculty  should  have  a  recognized  voice  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  budget.     *     *     ♦ 

The  president  should,  however,  have  the  power  to  make  independent  bud- 
getary reconnnendations  to  the  trustees  in  order  to  meet  s|)<*cial  contingencies- 
such  as  to  till  vacancies  on  the  staff  occurring  during  vacation,  to  raise  a  salary 
to  meet  an  offer  from  another  Institution,  or  to  secure  a  good  man;  but  he 
shouhl  re|)ort  his  acti<m  in  such  cases  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  the  uni- 
versity budget  committee.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
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Thp  faculty  should  be  the  legislative  boily  for  all  matters  concerning  the 
educational  policy  of  the  university. 

Among  the  standing  committees  of  the  general  faculty  should  he  a  judicial 
connnittee  of  a  small  number  of  members,  one  or  more  to  be  elect e<l  annually 
by  the  faculty  to  serve  for  a  definite  term  (or  the  whole  committee  to  be 
elected  by  the  faculty  when  need  arises).  In  the  event  of  the  proposeil  dis- 
missfU  of  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff,  on  indefinite  tenure  of  appointment 
or  before  the  expiration  of  a  definite  term  of  appointment,  the  member  in  ques- 
tion should  have  the  right  to  full  investigation  by  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  grounds  alleged  for  the  proposed  action.  Failure  to  sustain  the  charges 
before  the  connnittee  should  estop  dismissal.  The  judicial  committee  should 
report  its  findings  to  the  president  and  the  board  of  trust(*es. 

It  is  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  committee's  information  indi- 
cates a  growing  tendency  in  the  better  class  of  institutions  to  accord 
to  the  faculty  official  participation  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
its  own  members,  in  the  nomination  of  deans  and  presidents,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  as  well  as  in  the  determination  of 
educational  ix)licies ;  tha*  often  trustees  who  are  accustomed  to  auto- 
cratic methods  in  business  and  industry  oppose  a  larger  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  university  and  college  government;  that  in  every  case 
where  faculty  self-go veniment  has  been  tried  out  for  a  term  of  years 
and  under  fair  conditions,  as  notably,  for  example,  at  Oberlin  and 
Eeed  Colleges,  it  has  proved  a  signal  success;  that  tvhere,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  and  statutory  provision  therefor,  the  substance  of 
democratic  faculty  government  is  in  operation  there  are  usually  to  be 
found  contented  and  progressive  faculties,  but  that  without  the  legal 
form  to  protect  it  the  substance  is  liable  to  vanish  with  a  change  of 
administration. 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS- 

One  of  the  subjects  causing  an  immense  amount  of  discussion 
among  leaders  in  colleges  and  universities  during  the  past  two  years 
is  that  of  general  intelligence  tests.  The  subject  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  extensive  use  of  these  tests  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  World  War.  The  Army  tests  were  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  well-known  psychologists  who  were  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The 
tests  were  first  given  an  official  trial  in  four  of  the  cantonments  in 
August,  1917.  Afterwards  they  were  revised  and  extended  to  the 
whole  Army.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  total  number  of 
men  examined  in  the  Army  was  1,726,966,  of  whom  41,000  were  offi- 
cers. As  a  result  of  the  information  obtained  through  these  tests 
over  7,800  men  were  recommended  for  immediate  discharge  as  unfit 
for  military  duty;  10,014  men  for  labor  battalions  or  other  service 
organizations;  and  9,487  others  for  further  observation  and  pre- 
liminary training.  Nearly  30  per  cent  were  found  to  be  unable  to 
"  read  and  understand  newspapers  and  write  letters  home." 
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During  the  war  the  Army  intelligence  tests  were  tried  in  a  number 
of  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  scattered  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  results  obtained,  although  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  seemed  to  coincide  so  closely  with  conclusions  regarding 
the  ability  of  students  reached  in  the  usual  ways  that  both  military 
and  academic  authorities  gradually  conceded  the  great  value  of  the 
intelligence  tests.  Assuming  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults gained  from  the  tests,  it  also  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  general  level  of  intelligence  demonstrated  b)'^  college  students 
was  so  much  superior  to  that  displayed  by  the  enlisted  men  in  other 
sections  of  the  Army  as  to  justify  the  assumption  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  that  college  students 
were  especially  well  qualified  for  training  as  officers  in  the  Army. 

The  introduction  of  general  intelligence  tests  on  such  a  wide  scale 
in  the  Army  set  the  whole  college  world  to  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  these  tests  should  not  be  substituted  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  college  entrance  examinations  and  certificates.  At  Columbia 
College,  Xew  York  City,  intelligence  tests  have  been  instituted  as 
alternative  forms  of  entrance  examination.  In  the  fall  of  1919,  2()0 
young  men,  many  of  whom  would  probably  not  have  gone  to  college 
at  all  if  they  .had  been  required  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  require- 
ments, entered  the  freshman  class  by  way  of  the  intelligence  exami- 
nation. Tliese  young  men  did  excellent  work  during  the  year.  At 
a  number  of  other  higher  institutions  students  who  enter  by  certifi- 
cate or  by  the  usual  entrance  examinations  are  also  being  required 
to  t^ike  the  general  intelligence  tests. 

During  the  two  years  just  closed  the  intelligence  tests  have  l>een 
used  extensively  in  higher  institutions  throughout  the  country.  In 
May,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Educiition  circulated  a  questionnaire  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  tests  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Of  the  228  institutions  which  replied,  124  had  used 
some  form  of  the  tests.  Not  included  in  this  number,  however,  are  47 
additional  colleges  and  universities  which  are  known  to  have  given 
the  examinations.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  therefore  that 
about  200  colleges  and  universities  have  used  them  for  one  purpose 
or  another. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  intelligence  tests  for  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  I^ducation.  Under  his  direction  48  col- 
leges are  participating  in  a  series  of  five  special  tests  and  a  general 
intelligence  examination  given  at  the  time  students  enter  college. 
Pix)f.  Thurstone  describes  the  work  which  the  committee  has  under- 
taken as  follows: 

We  collect  considerable  information  aboat  each  student  at  tlie  time  of  admis- 
sion.    This  iuforiiiatiou  includes  such  items  as  age,   iiigh-school  Bcbularship^ 
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hi^h-sctiool  principars  estimate,  college-entrance  examinations,  the  special  tests 
prepared  for  this  investigation,  and  an  intelligence  examination.  All  of 
this  information  is  tabulated  and  filed  for  safe-keeping.  When  the  students 
progress  in  their  engineering  course  they  will  separate  in  ability.  Some  will 
drop  out  entirely,  others  will  remain  as  mediocre  students,  and  others  will 
excel.  AVhen  we  have  their  freshman  scholarship  available  we  compare  these 
marks  with  each  type  of  information  that  was  available  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. In  tliis  way  we  are  able  to  state  the  relative  predictive  value  of  each 
type  of  test  with  s|>ecial  reference  to  freshman  scholarship. 

In  order  to  rerntwe  the  personal  equation  as  much  as  possible  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  results,  we  calculate  the  correlation  coefficient  for  fresh- 
man scholarship  ami  each  test  If  this  coefficient  is  high,  the  test  has  pre- 
dictive value;  if  it  is  low,  the  test  is  not  useful  for  predicting  freshman 
scholarship.  Of  course  we  must  realize  that  freshman  scholarship  is  by  no 
means  a  tinal  criterion  of  engineering  ability.  But  we  feel  justified  in  using 
it  until  other  more  complete  criteria  become  available.     *     *     ♦ 

We  have  sent  out  10,275  sets  of  test  papers  and  we  have  reports  foi*  7,0G9 
students  on  these  tests.  These  records  represent  39  colleges  that  have  reportetl 
to  date. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  order  to  complete  this  experiment  it 
is  neiessary  to  check  up  the  test  scores  with  reliable  measures  of  engineering 
success.  We  now  have  measures  of  freshman  scholarship.  That  is  a  gooil 
criterion  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  must  continue  to  check  up  the  tests 
with  the  same  7,000  students  on  their  scholarship  when  they  become  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  We  must  also  check  up  the  test  scores  with  their  engi- 
neering success  measured  in  various  ways.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
what  kind  of  test  should  be  given  in  advising  a  boy  about  taking  up  engi- 
neering as  a  life  work. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  tests  may  be  used  are,  therefore,  by  no 
means  confined  to  admitting  to  or  rejecting  students  from  college. 
Indeed,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  other  uses,  including  the  directing 
of  a  student's  college  education,  the  classification  of  students  into 
sections,  the  elimination  of  failing  students,  and  the  assisting  of 
students  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  are  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance. As  yet,  however,  very  little  has  been  done  in  colleges  and 
universities  to  make  use  of  the  information  which  has  been  secured 
from  the  examinations.  In  nearly  every  institution  there  is  a  great 
need  for  an  organization  such  as  will  attack  the  problem  systemati- 
cally and  scientifically,  in  order  that  the  time  of  every  student  may 
be  spent  more  wisely  than  is  now  possible  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  is  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  intelli- 
gence tests,  reaches  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  value 
which  maj^  result  from  the  extensive  use  of  intelligence  tests  in 
higher  institutions: 

The  facts  lead  me  to  think  that,  hour  for  hour  or  dollar  for  dollar  spent, 
the  psychological  test  for  intellect  is  preferable  to  the  conventional  tests  for 
scholarship. 

The  psychological  test  gives  a  somewhat  broader  and  more  thorough  sam- 
pling of  the  candidate's  powers.    The  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
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of  a  boy  who,  after  graduation  from  high  school,  works  in  an  office  or  shop 
for  a  year  or  so  and  then  goes  to  college.  He  is  probably  better  fitted  for 
college,  but  is  less  lit  to  pass  the  conventional  entrance  examinations.  The 
conventional  tesit  gives,  in  particular,  a  weight  to  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  of  mathematics  out  of  proportion  to  their  significance  for  success 
in  college  and  professional  work. 

The  psychological  test  measures  the  ability  and  promise  of  the  candidate 
more  and  the  ani<mnt  and  quality  of  his  schooling  less  than  the  conventional 
tests  for  scholarship.  Educational  advantages  doubtless  count  in  the  former, 
and  native 'ability  cOimts  in  the  latter;  but.  speaking  roughly,  the  one  tests 
primarily  the  candiilate's  own  reactions  to  life;  the  other  tests  an  admixture 
of  these  with  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  his  teachers,  the  fiscal  status  of  his 
parents,  and  the  educational  advantages  of  his  community.  The  psychological 
test,  for  example,  favors  gifted  boys  with  poor  advantages.  The  conventional 
examination  favors  rich  boys  with  gifted  tutors. 

The  psychological  test  acts  more  positively  to  select  for  ability.  It  advertises 
the  fact  that  the  college  will  concetle  to  intellect.  The  conventional  examina- 
tion acts  too  nuich  negatively,  forbidding  or  at  least  delaying  entrance  to  those 
who  lack  this,  that,  and  the  other  special  ability.  Even  the  short  experience 
at  Columbia  College  seems  to  prove  beyond  question  that  gifteil  youths  whose 
college  education  is  desirable  in  their  own  interest  and  for  the  common  good 
will  enter  college  by  an  intelligence  examination  who  could  not  enter  college 
by  the  content  examination. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

In  April,  1916,  at  a  time  when  the  relations  with  Germany  had 
grown  very  strained,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  its 
services  to  the  President.  Tlie  President  accepted  the  offer  and  re- 
quested the  academy  to  organize  the  scientific  and  technical  resources 
of  the  Nation  on  tlie  most  effective  basis  as  a  precautionary^  measure 
in  the  event  of  future  war.  The  academy  at  once  established,  under 
the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  National  Research  Council,  which 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  mind.  These  objects  were  set 
forth  clearly  in  an  Executive  order  May  11,  1918,  which  at  the 
same  time  served  as  a  request  for  making  permanent  the  work  which 
the  council  had  already  so  well  begun: 

In  general,  to  stimulate  research  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  biological 
sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing  knowledge,  of 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of  contributing  in  other  ways  to  the 
public  welfare. 

To  survey  the  larger  possibilities  of  science,  to  formulate  comprebendve 
projects  of  research,  and  to  develop  effective  means  of  utilizing  the  scientific 
and  technical  resources  of  the  country  for  dealing  with  these  projects. 

To  promote  cooiM^ation  in  research,  at  home  and  abroad,  In  order  to  secure 
concentration  of  effort,  mininUze  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress,  but  In 
all  cooperative  undertakings  to  give  eneouragement  to  individual  initiative  as 
fundamentally  inrportant  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  American  and  foreign  investigators  into 
active  cooperation  with  the  scientific  and  technical  services  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  with  those  of  the  civil  branches  of  the  Govemmeot 
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To  direct  the  attention  of  scientific  and  technical  invt'stlpators  to  the  present 
importance  of  militai'v  and  industrial  problems  iu  c<mnectiou  with  the  war 
jind  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  by  orpmiziuf:  researches. 

To  ratlicr  and  collate  scientific  and  technical  information  at  home  and 
abroail.  iu  ciK)peration  with  governmental  and  other  a^rencies,  and  to  rendei 
such  inToiuiaton  available  to  duly  accredited  persons. 

The  membership  of  the  council  consists  of  representatives  from  the 
Government,  national  and  technical  societies,  and  others  who  can 
assist  materially  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  council. 

The  council  conducts  its  work  through  two  kinds  of  divisions — 
general  relations  and  divisions  of  science  and  technology.  Tender 
the  first  is  included  the  Government  division  and  the  divisions  of  for- 
eign relations.  States  relations,  educational  relations,  research  exten- 
sion, and  research  information  service.  Under  the  second  heading 
are  grouped  the  divisions  of  physical  science,  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  chemical  technology,  geology  and  geography,  medical  sciences, 
biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology^  and  psychology. 

During  the  war  the  coimcil  was  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  solution 
of  technical  war  problems.  Says  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  chairman  of 
the  division  of  educational  relations : 

Under  the  general  directions  of  the  council,  great  centers  of  research  through- 
out the  country  were  kept  occupied  with  Governnrent  work.  In  more  than  a 
.score  of  leadinj;  universities  the  scientific  laboratories  gave  feverish  attention  to 
problems  of  military  optics,  of  ordnance,  munitions,  topography,  and  food  con- 
ser\ation.  The  council  also  directed  investigations  relating  to  gun  defense, 
dyes,  high  explosives,  smoke  screens,  wireless  telegraphy  and  telepliony,  fuel 
substitutes,  detection  of  submarines,  testing  of  materials,  and  pathological  and 
medical  problems.  Associated  with  tlie  council  was  also  the  group  of  psycholo- 
gists whose  work  revolutionized  the  methods  of  organizing  Army  and  Navy 
personnel. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  council  rapidly  completed  the  war 
work  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  on  June  30,  1918,  severed  its 
direct  connection'  with  the  Government  which  it  had  maintained 
through  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Even  previous  to  this 
date,  February  11,  1919,  the  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  adopted  a  program  of  activities  which  the  National  Re- 
search Council  has  been  pushing  forward  vigorously. 

In  order  to  go  on  with  its  program,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  secure  adequate  financial  support.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  use  of  the  academy  and  the 
National  Research  Council.  A  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  Washington  as  a  liome  for 
the  academy  and  the  council,  and  the  remainder  to  a  permanent 
endowment.  A  buildmg  has  been  secured  for  present  headquarters 
in  AYashington. 
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i  On  April  9,  1919,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  council  $500,000.  which  was  to  be  used  during  the  five 
years  from  May  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1925,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  national  research  fellowships  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

^  The  General  Education  Board  granted  the  council  $25,000  for  the 
preparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school  children,  and  $10,0<X) 

I  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  survey  of  the  research  conditions  in  the 

'  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  council  since  its  reorganization  for 
peace-time  work,  Dr.  Kellogg  again  states: 

We  need  a  great  cooperative  scientific  investigation  of  food  an<I  natrition; 
;  the  National  Researcli  Council  has  put  it  under  way.  We  need  far  more  study 
on  a  very  wide  scale  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  preparation  and  use 
of  fertilizers,  of  ceramics,  of  aUoy  steels,  of  synthetic  drugs.  The  council 
has  begun  this  study.  There  are  great  scientific  problems  of  direct  bearing 
on  our  national  well-being  in  connection  with  public  health  and  .<tanitatioii« 
with  forestry,  with  intensive  agriculture.  And  there  are  many  others  which 
may  not  at  the  moment  seem  to  have  so  tangible  a  relation  to  practical  aflEairs, 
the  solution  of  which  may  nevertheless  serve  as  the  indispensable  fundamental 
basis  for  future  practical  use. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  educational  relations  is  of  jmrticular 
consequence  to  higher  institutions.  This  division  intends  to  en- 
courage research  iilong  scientific  and  technical  lines  throughout  the 
colleges  and  universities.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  was 
first  necessary  to  secure  comprehensive  and  complete  data  from  col- 
leges and  univei-sities  concerning  the  research  opportunities  and 
activities  at  the  various  higher  institutions.  This  information  has 
been  secured  by  returns  from  circular  inquiries  and  by  personal  visits 
by  members  of  the  council's  staff.  With  this  information  at  hand 
the  division  is  in  a  position  to  carry  forward  its  campaign  for  in- 
creased opportunities  for  research  and  the  training  of  research 
workers  in  the  educational  institutions. 

Ex-President  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  states 
the  situation  concerning  the  necessity  of  research  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  follows,  in  his  annual  report  for  1918-19 : 

The  absolute  necessity  of  supportinjr  scientific  research,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  necessity  of  supi>orting  such  research  in  our  jrreat  uidversities,  is 
shown  by  the  h'St<iry  of  virtually  every  great  achievement  iu  applied  science. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  remarkable  developments  in  the  field  of  radlo- 
tele^aaphy  and  telephony,  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  during  the 
war,  and  which  promise  to  be  of  still  greater  importance  in  peace.  As  a  means 
of  communication  over  great  distances  the  work  was  begim  by  Marconi  and 
continued  by  numerous  other  able  engineers,  who  in  most  cases  were  not  uni- 
versity men.  But  the  discovery  of  electric  waves  and  the  study  of  their 
properties,  which  laid  the  scientific  foundation  upon  which  all  applications  of 
these  waves  must  rest,  were  due  to  such  men  as  Kelvin,  Maxwell,  and  H^tz, 
professors  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Cambridge,  and  Bonn. 
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Lenard.  ITiiIk^tit  ile^r  w«rk.  n.  a  &4d  Tf r  :^  tl«»  se^zDed  to  Li're  ik>  j*»f^  Vie 
appUfatJoii  to  jeiK^'a!  Hfe  i»o  cae  v^G«id  e**^  fca^^  ti>'  -QjAt  of  tte  T«cis?:M-itT 
of  sodi  an  aid  to  »>mgMj. 

ETefT  SRst  a<±tjev^eaesa  n  aypfioi  acl^ce  has  esseatjallT  tk^  Asie  lustocy. 
First  <o»et  tlis."«rr«ry  jij-3  lirs^re^  ifi  i^ure  w^eoce,  ihe^i  ii<  -  i^Mu^xU^.  i*> 
soiDe  oaefnl  i«cr;»<«**.  Tb^re  ran  be  i^*  ^I'^'l^i  ^\rfii.ie  nr  >k-  tL^tv  i-^  sti^^fx^ 
to  apply.  Pure  9tif^r^  w^tzhnm  T&eftl  apT*6eatkc2>  is  isrocqilete;  Iwt  wiiiKWt 
a  basis  ^  pnre  aeaebce  appUcatioDs  »re  iirfiOi3Eifc4e. 

Coordmatkm  of  resemrcfa  vork  at  coUe^ics  and  nnrrersities  and 
other  research  zger^tles  \yefxmi&  hirfilj  important  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  the  preseiit  cLaotic  cr>nditioiis  in  this  field  rirtuallT  the  same 
research  problems  may  be  in  process  of  solution  at  two  or  more 
places,  while  others  eGually  important  may  be  larsrely  or  whollj 
neorlected-  By  brinorin^  to  n^^ice  those  research  prr»blems  which  need 
to  be  attacked  and  by  nf-xing  as  an  asrenry  to  coorflinate  the  work  on 
them  the  National  Kc9ear-4i  Cooncil  will  be  fulfilling  a  v«y  im- 
portant role  in  hi^rber  e^lucation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CAEXEGIE  FOUXDATIOX  FOR  THE  ADV.VNCB- 
MENT  OF  TE.\CHIXG  OS  TEACHER  TRAENTSG. 

A  plea  for  the  ^rreatfr  recognition  of  the  tea^hin<r  profession  is 
made  in  the  report  on  ^  The  profe^onal  preparat*K»n  of  teachers  for 
American  public  schools,*"  issued  in  l^y^  by  the  Cameorie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancemeot  of  Temchinjj.  The  report  originated  in  an  in- 
vestigatioD  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  Missoari,  as  requested  by 
the  governor  of  that  State  in  191-L  but  the  study  of  the  Missjonri 
Eitnation  was  fo^^nd  to  involve  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
entire  teacher-training  problem  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fir.tiings 
in  the  Missouri  survey  are  regarded  by  the  foundation  as  furnishing 
a  valuable  index  to  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
According  to  tlie  report  the  teaching  profession  should  be  plai^ 
upon  a  collesriate  fomins'  and  organized  under  a  single  competent  di- 
rection as  a  part  of  tbe  State  university,  parallel  with  meilioaU  legal, 
engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher  education.  Says 
the  report: 

TVhat  is  really  c^^ed^nj  l^  not  arbitrary  dlptmcti'nis  berwc-en  Domial  schtx>ls 
and  coUegeP  but  an  f^disrtit^ned  a<5miniPtration  of  the  State's  entire  teacher- 
tralnJng  function  px*-rf'ij^l  from  a  single  dire<lir  ^  body  equlpTKHl  to  prepare 
teachers  for  all  fe<*booIs  as  thoronjrhly  as  possible 
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Normal  schools  should  drop  that  nnme,  and  as  professional  colleges  of  edu- 
cation slioiild  l>eeonie  an  ackno\vled/2:ed  part  of  the  greater  university  whole, 
siniply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  State's  system  of  higher  e<lucation,  which 
is  all  the  term  ''university  "  now  implies.  We  would  thus  secure  a  unified  and 
centralized  authority  prepared  to  deal  in  a  consistent  and  efficient  manner 
v.ith  the  State's  largest  problem  in  higher  and  professional  education. 

r-  The  report  urgently  recommends  a  closer  organization  of  all  higher 
education  within  the  respective  States ;  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  the  schools,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  married  teachers  are  outweighed  by  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  having  in  educational  work  the  leading  women  of  the 
community ;  and  the  elimination  through  equal  standards  of  prepa- 
ration and  ability  of  tlie  current  distinction  in  prestige  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school-teachers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
for  January-February  J  1919,  contains  the  recommendations  of  the 
association's  committee  on  requirements  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  The 
following  recommendations  are  excerpts  taken  from  the  committee's 
report : 

1.  There  shonld  be  a  minimum  time  requirement  for  the  doctors*  degree,  to  be 
disrepu'ded  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Not  less  than  three  years 
should  he  thus  required,  of  which  at  least  one  year  should  be  in  the  institution 
frranting  the  degree. 

2.  (a)  Orfranized  summer  school  work  should  be  recogmized  as  part  of  tlie 
preparation  for  the  doctorate  when  conducted  on  the  same  plane  as  work  in 
the  regular  session,  and  when  of  distinctly  advanced  character,  (b)  Work  In 
other  institutions  of  substantially  equal  rank  should  be  accepted  at  par  value. 
(c)  Approval  should  be  given  to  work  done  in  Government  bureaus  or  similar 
instituthins  when  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  situation  indicates  that  conditions 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  properly  organized  university  work. 
The  committee  believes  that  such  work  would  often  have  to  be  accepted  at  some 
discount,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  (d)  The  committee  has  expressed  approval 
of  the  encouragement  of  migration,  but  no  satisfactory  methods  for  promoting 
it  have  thus  far  been  discovered. 

3.  A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  admission  to  the  graduate 
school  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degi'ce.  The  lirst  should 
depend  up(»n  the  presentation  of  a  standard  bachelor's  degree,  or  in  the  case 
of  foreign  students  of  some  unquestionable  equivalent.  Admission  to  candidacy 
should  involve  in  addition  written  assurance  by  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  candidate  desires  to  do  his  major  work  that  he  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  degree. 

4.  The  committiK^  disapproves  the  acceptance  of  correspondiMice  work  as  satis- 
fyhig  any  i)art  of  the  reciuirements  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

5.  French  and  German  should  both  be  requinnl  of  candidates  for  the  doc- 
torate, efllciency  to  be  tested  at  least  one  year  bc^fore  the  conferring  of  the 
degree.    Other  languages  will  often  be  necessary  also.     *     *     * 

S.  The  doctor's  degree  should  be  conferred  only  upon  jiersons  of  unusual 
Intellectual  endowment  with  unequivocal  capacities  for  research. 
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9.  In  general  it  may  he  said  that  the  committee  favors  tlie  publication  of  at 
least  so  much  of  the  thesis  as  would  adequately  represent  the  methods  and  re- 
sults. The  committee  is  divided  In  its  opinion  repirding  the  requirement  that 
the  university  should  share  the  cost  of  publication  with  the  candidate. 

10.  The  examination :  More  than  one  department  should  always  be  repre- 
senteil  on  the  examining  committee.  Both  oral  and  written  examinations 
should  be  given.  Preliminary  examinations  should  be  held  at  a  considerable 
period  iu  advance  of  the  final  examination  as  a  protection  both  for  the  candi- 
date and  the  institution.  The  final  examination  should  cover  the  capacities  of 
the  candidate  hi  the  widest  possible  way,  with  distinct  emphasis,  however,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  thesis. 

THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  was  established  early  in  1918 
at  a  time  when  the  war  situation  was  perplexing  college  and  univer- 
sity executives.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a  channel  through  which 
the  Government  and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  country  could  ap- 
proach one  another  in  an  informal  way  for  the  most  effective  use  in 
the  Great  War  of  the  resources  and  personnel  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  council  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
great  national  educational  associations.  It  established  headquarters 
in  Washington  where,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  mediating  agency 
between  the  Government  and  higher  institutions,  it  undertook  a  va- 
riety of  activities,  among  others  to  stimulate  attendance  at  higher 
institutions,  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  removed  the  necessity  for  this  campaign. 

The  council  also  early  interested  itself  in  the  relations  of  American 
higher  institutions  with  similar  institutions  among  the  allied  coun- 
tries. The  purpose  was  through  a  widespread  exchange  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities,  condition,  and  spirit  of  American  and 
foreign  higher  institutions,  respectively,  to  build  up  a  greater  and 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  one  another.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  ideal  was  carried  out  was  through  the  visit  in  the  autumn 
of  1918  of  the  British  Educational  Mission.  This  mission  was  com- 
posed of  a  distinguished  body  of  university  scholars,  who  visited  » 
number  of  centers  of  higher  education  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States,  where  they  conferred  with  American  college  and 
university  scholars.  The  council  had  charge  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  mission. 

The  close  of  the  war  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  council 
ought  to  be  continued.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Cambridge  in 
December,  1918,  where  it  was  decided  that  there  was  continued  need 
for  such  a  central  agency  in  order  to  unite  the  counsel  of  the  several 
national  educational  associations  on  numerous  post-war  problems. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  of  financing  the  organization  through  mem- 
bership fees  from  the  constituent  organizations  and  from  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  was  adopted.  In  May,  1919,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen  was  chosen  director  of  the  council.  He  began  his  duties  in 
the  following  December. 

The  character  and  objects  of  the  council  are  set  forth  by  the 
director  as  follows: 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  the  central  organization  in  which  the 
great  national  associations  are  represented.  Its  general  ohject  is  to  promote 
and  carry  out  cooperative  action  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  to  the  institutions  composing  them.  It  has  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, constituent,  associate,  and  institutional.  The  constituent  members  are 
16  national  educational  associations.  Each  is  represented  by  three  delegates 
who  vote  as  a  unit  at  meetings  of  the  council  through  a  designated  i>erson. 
Associate  members  are  educational  or  scientific  organizations  having  interests 
related  to  the  work  of  the  council.  Associate  members  may  send  one  repre- 
sentative each  to  the  meetings  of  the  council  without  right  to  vote.  Institu- 
tional members  are  colleges,  universities,  professional  aiid  technical  schools, 
contributing  not  less  than  $100  a  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  council.  Each 
may  be  represented  by  one  delegate  at  meetings  of  the  council  without  right 
to  vote. 

Sixteen  national  educational  organizations  have  become  con- 
stituent members  of  the  council  and  11  associate  members.  There 
are  120  institutional  members.  The  council  performs  a  large  pnrt 
of  its  work  tlirough  committees.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  educational  features  of  the  various  bills  now  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  Digests  of  arguments 
for  and  against  this  bill  were  circulated  among  the  higher  institu- 
tions and  an  attempt  made  to  secure  from  them  a  referendum  of 
opinion  on  this  measure. 

A  committee  of  the  council  has  also  prepared  tentative  plans  for 
the  admission  of  holders  of  French  degrees  and  certificates  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  If  this  basis  is  accepted  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  will  be  a  step  in  standardizing  the  treatment  of  foreign 
students.  The  council  also  proposes  to  take  up  the  same  matter  re- 
specting degrees  and  certificates  from  other  foreign  countries. 

Early  in  1920  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  transferred 
to  the  council  the  administration  of  the  scholarships  granted  by 
American  colleges  to  French  girls  and  the  selection  of  the  young 
women  who  attend  French  institutions  on  scholarships  provided  by 
the  French  Government.  In  1919-20,  182  French  girls  were  attend- 
ing higher  institutions  in  this  country  on  scholarships  and  20 
American  women  went  to  French  lycees  on  scholarships.  The 
French  Government  has  also  recently  offered  16  graduate  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  at  the  Universities  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse 
to  American  young  men.  The  council  will  select  the  candidates 
who  will  be  awarded  these  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  was  established  February 
1,  1919,  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Its 
aims,  as  set  forth  in  tlie  first  annual  report  of  the  director,  are  "  to 
develop  international  good  will  by  means  of  educational  agencies 
and  *  *  *  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  advice 
for  Americans  concerning  things  educational  in  foreign  countries  and 
for  foreigners  concerning  things  educational  in  the  Ignited  States." 

An  administrative  board,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  international  fields  of  education, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  finance,  journalism,  and  commerce,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  policy  of  the  institute.  The  institute  has  established  close 
relations  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  this  country 
and  with  representatives  of  the  American  University  Union,  the 
University  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Office  National  des 
Universites  et  Ecoles  Franqaises,  and  other  organizations  abroad. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded  the  institute 
arranged  for  a  number  of  foreign  scholars  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  also  assisted  materially  in  the  entertainment 
of  other  scholars  and  educators,  such  as  the  Chinese  Educational 
Mission,  which  spent  several  months  visiting  schools  and  colleges 
of  all  types  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  the  institute 
circulated  an  inquiry  among  the  faculties  of  higher  institutions  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  requesting  information  as  to  what  per- 
sons would  be  willing  to  accept  temporay  appointments  at  American 
colleges  or  universities.  From  the  replies  which  were  received  a 
list  of  available  persons  was  compiled  and  distributed  to  higher  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  locate  American 
professors  abroad  in  temporary  appointments  by  paying  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  a  selected  number  of  professors  who  are  on  sab- 
batical leave  from  their  institutions. 

In  making  available  information  about  educational  conditions  in 
various  countries  for  the  benefit  of  students  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  has  already  published  two  very  useful  and  valuable 
handbooks  entitled,  respectively,  "  Opportunities  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  France  ''  and  ^"  Opportunities  for  (iraduate  Study  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.''  At  the  same  time  information  has  Ijeen  obtained  and  dis- 
tributed regarding  the  fields  of  study  open  to  American  graduate 
students  at  British  universities  and  the  number  of  such  students  who 
can  be  accommodated  at  each  institution. 

All  these  activities  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  build  up  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  educated  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
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Tlie  excliarifre  of  forciprn  tnid  American  professors  and  students  on  u 
fairly  lar^e  scale  is  lumnd  to  produce  a  more  catliolic  spirit  and  a 
more  tolerant  international  attitude,  Avhicli,  as  everyone  knows,  is' 
the  basis  of  international  peace. 

In  this  connection  it  shoul'l  be  noted  that  tlie  Committee  on 
Friendly  Kelations  anicnLr  Foreign  Students,  in  December,  1919, 
issued  a  directory  of  foreiLm  students  in  the  United  States,  which 
contained  the  names  of  ().t>:5(5  students  attending  4(i6  of  the  higher 
institutions  in  this  country. 

INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  also  lent  its  encour- 
agement to  the  establishment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
the  exchange  of  students  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  the  pro\  ision.s  made  for  the  exchange  of  French 
and  American  students  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  similar  arrangements.  For  instance,  the  American-Sc;mdi- 
navian  Foundation  has  established  40  scholarships,  mostly  for  grad- 
uate work,  worth  si.OOO  each,  through  which  20  American  students 
are  sent  to  Scandinavian  <  ountries  and  20  Sc^mdinavian  students  are 
received  in  American  higher  institutions.  The  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  agreed  to  provide  five  scliolarships  for  Chilean 
students  in  the  United  States.  The  Society  for  American  Fellow- 
ships in  French  Universities  has  established  25  fellowships  worth 
$1,000  each,  to  be  awarded  to  graduates  of  American  colleges  for 
advanced  study  and  research  in  French  universities.  They  are 
granted  for  one  year,  }>ut  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year.  The 
Committee  for  Kelief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foundation  will  send 
8e3  Belgian  students  to  American  universities  on  scholarships  during 
the  academic  year  1920-21. 

During  the  year  1919  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  85  persons,  including  57  from  China,  5 
from  Brazil,  4  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  1  from  Salvador,  at 
American  colleges  and  universities  for  the  study  of  medicine  antl 
public  healtli.  The  foundation  has  not  adopted  an  inflexible  system 
of  granting  fellowships,  but  has  been  guided  solely  by  the  possibili- 
ties for  notewortliy  service  which  might  be  rendered  by  the  holders 
of  the  fellowships. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Serbian  Educational 
Committee  there  are  over  50  young  Serbian  students,  divided  about 
equally  between  young  nu^i  and  young  women,  studying  at  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  uni\ersities. 
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THE   RHODES   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

On  aocoimt  of  the  suspension  of  elections  to  the  Rliodes  Scholar- 
ships during  the  war,  double  the  usual  number  of  scholars  will  be 
elected  in  September,  1920.  Thereaftef  the  regular  number,  ;J2,  will 
be  chosen  annually. 

A  new  meth<xl  of  selecting  the  holders  of  the  scholarships  Ims 
been  ;idopted.  As  was  the  case  previous  to  the  war,  each  State  has  a 
committee  of  selection  which  chooses  the  successful  candidates  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Khodes  scholarships. 
The  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  s^-holars  is  as  follows: 

€andi«Iat^  niu.'-t  in  the  first  instam-e  be  selectefl  hy  rli^-ir  own  inUt^t'  of 
nnirer^ty.  TTi*^  method  of  doing  this  U  left  to  each  in.^titation,  iin^tUiitUmn 
with  a  total  enr»*Ument  of  \e^  than  l^OiJO  stadenta  rnay  ^#e  rej>r*'>4entf'*)  in  the 
competitioa  for  an>  on^  State  by  not  more  than  two  <"anfliflatfs;  rho«e  wifh 
from  Uj*)0  to  -^.♦)»JO  -itudenr.s  by  not  more  than  thre^*  f-andidateM ;  thonf*  wIfh 
more  than  2,f)»)»>  arudent^  by  not  more  than  foar  candidatf^.  fn  Htf\tf*H  where 
etectioos  are  to  be  made  this  year  both  for  1&20  and  for  IJ^Jl,  ini^titiition-«  may 
be  represente*!  by  twice  the  nnuiYt^r  of  candidates  that  won  id  be  aUowed  were 
only  one  appointmeat  to  be  ma<ie.  In:4titoti*>n9  aboold  sele^-t  their  ret>re«<>nta- 
tivfe*  on  the  ba*Ls  of  the  qualicie:*  which  will  be  cunMidere^l  by  the  Mfaf»^*  *^'om- 
minee  in  making  rli^  tinal  selection.  The^e  are:  H)  Qualities  of  manhood, 
force  of  t^hanK'ter.  and  leafiership.  i2)  Lirorar,  and  !^'bola.'*tJC  ahility  and 
attahiment*.  t3f  Phy^cal  vi:ri>r,  as  nhown  by  Interest  In  outdoor  >*p<'>iT«  or 
in  other  way^. 

The  «iiiaiifyinir  examLiiati*>n  formerly  required  of  ail  <*andidate^  for  the 
Rhodes  ^^holarahipsi  ha:*  been  abanilonefj.  The  abandonment  of  thi«  exan^ina- 
tioo  doe?*  nor  irninr  n>  Rhiwlt--  -***hoUirs  >*xemprion  from  examination!*  rerjnlrfnj 
by  rrrford  Univ^rsiry  for  any  "f  [ta  •l«^jT»^ef?.  r;n»ler  rp**enf  resiilMrt*>nx.  how- 
ever, hi»fder^  of  an  "approved"  ilesrw*  from  un  **  approval"  'inivt^r^lrv,  wirh 
three  years*'  re«iden<*e  nr  riie  unir'^raity  in  qiie?<rion.  r-an  ohf^iin  *  -senior  -ftand* 
Inz"  and  ^xemptitm  from  nil  examinations  *  nu-\nt\\\ri  a;v,  '•\-.»minn;  ion  In 
Greeks  prior  to  the  linai  honor  ^ho<il.^.  No  list  of  appro'  ^d  nniv»*r^ir;p5»  in 
pabli9h«*d.  Appib-anD*  arf»  iVMjuir^Mi  ro  :4ubmit  'heir  rwonis  vitU  a  rle^^  ro  the 
determinadon  of  their  >'f.in«liinr. 

Before  the  war  the  .mnuai  -^firy^n^l  of  CM''>^>  -t.ih  orfi..ujr  ly  ^nrflcient 
to  pay  all  the  exr.en.^es  '>f  r^e  Rhf»«iev  ^iholar?^  T!ie  t;*^ijr*>f* lation  in 
the  pa rrhii.^ ills'  now^-r  ^f  niont^^'.  hi*wever.  ii:iH  ma^ie  r  neff^^^ar"  for 
the  recipients  i>f  the>e  H-li.,hir-li.;:>>  to  !»**  a-'«*  to  -li'.-j'Jt'ni^^nt  the 
stipend  to  the  extent  oi  ui<  \j^r  \nr\nm.  f*  \h  !-kn;>eu  inat  .,i.s  Iiaii^ 
in  the  financial  vaine  ^,^'  r',f>  -f  iiotji;'-'.  .^  '^'  il  nor  ■  -tMnrt'j-r*  ^nu^r- 
prising  an<l  «'aoaiilf^  -nyiV'j  i.^^n  f:  .m  n^X"T.r.'j  ^>,i'h\  *'\  ■  *'-j  »^:  ■••»  ''''- 
dates.  The  resumption  f  :  '»*  ;;ra<'r.rp  of  i.v,r  i  .,•/  r  i.>  ^rfio*  .  •  .  >*? 
in  this  country  wiil  no  -lonhr  -oni. nn^*  ^o  >*"  »n  .r- .^o'-^^oit  f.f"  ^^  ,n 
fostering  the  spirt  of  iiUr^r  i:if  onai  tm^ml-'i  u  t*'f  ^"•^•^t  f.i*'  s  <  t^rl 
States  and  Great  Britain.  T\>-  m.o- r  -o  ird-rir'  ■  -U'^-ju-*-;!  .'  'ip 
founderof  rhe  s.'hoiar-^:,,).-  -  is  .i^rn  f*"-^f*>.'l  n  .i  ->''■;-'  -I  ''■•"  -"  •'/ 
the  Great  War, 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  this  international  interest  in  higher 
education  was  the  conference  of  American  and  British  professors 
of  English  held  early  in  July,  19:20,  in  London.  At  this  conference 
17  delegates  from  the  leading  American  universities  joined  with 
nearly  a  hundred  representatives  from  British  universities  in  a  very 
profitable  discussion  of  their  mutual  problems. 

Another  important  conference  was  that  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  also  held  in  July  in  London. 
This  federation  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  close 
contact  among  college  women  of  various  countries  by  establishing 
traveling  fellowships;  by  making  provisions  for  the  exchange  of 
professors,  lecturer's,  and  students;  and  by  establishing  clubhouses 
and  other  centers  of  international  hospitality. 

At  the  London  conference  representatives  were  present  from  a 
large  number  of  countries,  including  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cational opportimities  open  to  women  in  the  several  countries.  A 
constitution  was  adopted  and  plans  made  for  establishing  a  central 
ofHce  in  London  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  the  committees 
cm  international  relations  located  in  each  of  the  countries  which  arc 
members  of  the  federation.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  next  inter- 
national conference  in  the  summer  of  1922. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

In  March,  1919,  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  taking  into  account  the  movement  in  the  field  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  International  Re- 
search Council,  invited  the  leading  academies  and  learned  societies 
of  the  allied  nations  to  send  representatives  to  an  international  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Paris  during  the  following  May.  The  object 
of  the  conference  was: 

(1)  To  establish,  maintain,  and  str«ifftlieti  among  tlie  scholars  of  the  aUted 
uml  associated  states  corporative  and  individual  reiations  which  sluiU  be 
sustained,  cordial,  and  efficacious,  and  which  shaU,.  by  means  of  regular  corre- 
spondence and  exchange  of  comnmnications  and  by  the  periodical  holding  of 
scientific  congresses,  make  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  In  the  \Tirioiis 
fields  of  learning. 

(2)  To  inaugurate,  encourage,  or  direct  those  works  of  reHearch  and  publica- 
tion which  shall  be  deemed  most  useful  to  the  advauceiiieut  of  science  aini  luost 
to  ret] u ire  and  deserve  collective  effort. 
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Delegates  from  several  coanMes,  indading  the  United  States, 
attended  the  conference.  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national  Union  of  Academies  was  drawn  op  and  later  adopted  at  a 
second  conference,  at  which  there  were  representatives  from  11  coun- 
tries. The  new  organization  is  called  Union  Academique  Inter- 
nationale, and  it  proposes  to  bring  about  "cooperation  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  studies  by  means  of  collective  researches  and  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  the  philological,  archaeological,  historical,  moral, 
political,  and  social  sciences." 

Tlie  governing  body  of  the  Union  Acadftniquc  Internationale  is 
the  "Committee  of  the  Union,''  which  is  composed  of  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  participating  countries.  The  headquarters  of  the 
union  are  loc*ated  at  Brussels,  where  occur  the  meetings  of  the  dele- 
gates which  are  held  at  least  once  a  year.  At  a  meeting  in  May, 
1920,  officers  were  elected.  At  that  time  the  following  countries  had 
been  admitted  to  membership:  Belgium,  Denmark,  F* ranee,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Kumania,  Russia.  Serbia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  the  International  Union  of  Academies  imme- 
diately raised  the  question  as  to  how  American  scholarship  was  to 
be  represented  in  the  new  body.  In  the  Unite<l  States  there  is  no 
academy  similar  to  the  British  Academy  and  others  maintained  in 
European  countries.  Obvioasly  it  did  not  apf)ear  possible  or  per- 
haps desirable  to  undertake  at  once  the  creation  of  such  an  academy. 
Instead  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  10  of 
the  learned  societies,  held  in  Boston.  September,  1919,  to  recommend 
the  creation  of  the  "American  Council  of  Learned  Societies."  The 
representatives  thereupon  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  ratified.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  council 
shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  "the  national 
learned  societies  of  the  United  States  which  are  devoted  by  scientific 
methods  to  the  advancement  of  the  humanistic  studies.''  Eleven 
such  learned  societies  have  so  far  accepted  meml>ership  in  the  counciL 

The  Council  on  Learned  Societies  will  name  and  instruct  the  dele- 
gates to  the  meetings  of  the  International  Union  of  Academies.  It 
will  also,  if  its  resources  permit,  undertake  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  exhaustive  collections  and  studies  in  the  field  of  the 
humanities. 

THE  AMERICAN  LMVEB-SFTY  UNION  IN  EUROPE, 

On  June  18. 1917.  alumni  from  10  of  the  principal  American  higher 
institutions  met  in  Paris  and  formecl  the  American  V^niversity 
Alumni  Association  of  France.    The  objects  of  this  association  were 
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"to  cooperate  in  all  proper  ways  with  university  authorities  in  the 
United  States  for  the  general  well-being  of  American  university 
and  college  men  who  come  to  France."  A  shoil  time  before  this 
meeting  the  Yale  Bureau  in  Paris  was  authorized,  its  object  being 
"to  supply  a  headquarters  in  France  for  Yale  graduates,  students 
and  prospective  students,  and  their  friends." 

These  two  movements  were  typical  of  a  widespread  feeling  among 
college  men  that  more  suitable  accommodations  should  be  made  for 
them  while  they  were  abroad  in  military  or  other  service.  Many 
conferences  were  held  in  the  United  States  with  officials  of  war 
service  organizations,  and  finally  in  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  15  leading  universities  at  the  University  Club  in  New 
York  City,  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  American  University 
Union  in  Europe  were  adopted.  P^'ive  men  composing  a  small  exe- 
'  cutive  committee  went  to  Eiurope  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  union  at  several  prominent  European  centere.  The 
efforts  of  the  American  University  Alumni  Association  in  France  and 
of  the  several  individual  college  bureaus  were  immediately  merged 
with  those  of  the  union.  The  representatives  of  the  individual 
bureaus  used  the  headquarters  of  the  union  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  its  success. 

The  union  undoubtedly  performed  a  great  service  for  American 
college  men  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  war.  In  his  report 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  George  Henry  Nettleton,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  union,  sums  up  the  war  work  of  the  union  as  follows: 

Organized  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  coUege  men  and  their 
friends  in  service  in  the  cause  of  tlie  alUes,  the  union  through  its  various 
offices  eiiroUed  up  to  July  1.  1919,  about  35,000  American  college  men,  repre- 
senting over  530  American  institutions  of  learning.  During  the  course  of  the 
war  over  80  men  and  women  sliared  in  the  regular  %vork  of  its  various  staffs 
and  bureaus.  Many  of  them  were  American  college  professors  given  special 
leave  for  this  overseas  service.  About  30  different  American  Institutions  were 
represented  on  the  various  staffs,  advisory  councils,  and  committees  of  the 
union  in  Paris,  I-.ondon,  and  Rome.  The  union  was  thus,  both  in  the  personnel 
of  its  overseas  organization  and  in  the  constituency  which  it  served,  broadly 
representative  of  American  colleges. 

Tiie  service  of  the  Union  was  essentially  democratic.  Its  doors  were  open 
at  all  times  to  all  American  college  men  and  their  friends.  It  recognized  no 
distinctions  of  rank,  offering  to  officers  and  men  alike  the  same  general  ad- 
vantages, the  same  personal  service,  and  giving  to  both  opportunities,  almost 
unique  during  the  war,  of  meeting  on  common  gnmnd.  The  union  in  Paris 
developed  special  war  facilities,  such  as  those  of  purchasing,  canteen,  and 
banking  departments,  for  the  common  benefit.  Its  rooms  and  restaurant,  its 
entertainments,  and  its  annual  holiday  dinners  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
New  Year's  were  open  equally  to  men  of  all  colleges  and  of  all  ranks.  At  the 
offices  and  social  headquarters  of  the  union  in  London  and  Rome  tlie  same 
spirit  prevailed. 
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The  officers  of  the  union  also  assisted  quite  materially,  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice^  in  locating  the  2ftOO  American  army  stu- 
dents who  were  given  leaves  of  absence  to  study  at  British  schools 
and  universities. 

While  the  American  University  Union  was  in  its  beginning  largely 
a  war  service  organization  it  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  it  could 
perform  an  important  peace-time  service  for  the  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can students  and  professors  who  study  from  time  to  time  in  Euro- 
pean centers.  Accordingly  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  union  re- 
defined the  object  of  the  organization  as  follows: 

The  general  object  of  the  union  shaU  be  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  the 
universities  of  tlie  United  States  and  those  of  European  nations,  especially  by 
encouraging  the  attendance  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  American  students 
(including  both  men  and  women)  at  the  universities  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy,  in  such  ways  as  the  trustees  may  see  fit. 

The  early  plan  of  financial  support  also  necessarily  came  in  for 
considerable  change.  During  the  war  the  union  had  been  maintained 
about  equally  by  dues  received  from  130  colleges  and  universities  and 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  interested  persons  or  organizations. 
The  amount  collected  in  these  two  ways  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1919,  was  $41,588. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  organization  the  trustees  of  the  union  will 
be  appointed  by  the  large  higher  institutions,  by  certain  higher  edu- 
cation associations,  and  by  the  trustees  themselves.  The  directors  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  with  whom  the  union  works  in  close  cooperation, 
are  ex  officio  trustees.  Dues  from  subscribing  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, ranging  in  amount  from  $100  to  $500  per  year  according  to  the 
number  of  their  graduates,  continue  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
support.  However,  the  union  is  also  endeavoring  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional fund  of  $300^000  for  current  expenses,  permanent  endowment, 
and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Maison  des  Fitudiants  in  Paris. 

The  plan  for  building  a  Maison  des  Etudiants  in  Paris  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  very  generous  and  valuable  gift  of  land  in  the  center  of 
Paris  made  to  the  union  by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris.  The  site 
for  the  proposed  building  is  located  in  the  very  center  of  the  city 
and  in  easy  walking  distance  of  the  important  higher  institutions. 
Until  the  "  Maison  "  is  erected  the  officials  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
union  will  continue  to  occupy  temporary  quarters  in  which  they  will 
serve  American  college  men  and  women. 

In  May,  1919,  the  offices  of  the  union  in  Rome  were  discontinued 
and  the  interests  of  the  union  turned  over  to  tlie  director  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.     For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  planned 
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to  maintain  only  the  Continental  division  in  Paris  and  the  British 
dirision  in  London. 

In  London  officers  of  the  union  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
obtaining  quarters  in  the  same  building  with  the  Universities  Bureau 
of  the  British  Empire^  where  also  may  be  found  tlie  Office  National 
des  Universites  et  ficoles  Fran^aises,  Besides  affording  facilities  for 
easy  cooperation  with  these  organizations  the  location  of  the  union 
enables  students  to  have  ea^  access  to  the  Briti^  Museum  and  other 
centers  of  educatic^ial  interest  in  London. 
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STATE  LAWS  AND  REGUUTIONS  GOVERNING  TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATES. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  information  as  complete 
as  possible  concerning  the  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
issue  of  teachers'  certificates  in  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they 
are  regulated  by  State  legislation  or  State  administrative  departments. 
Licenses  to  teach  issued  by  city  boards  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  them  are  not  included  in  this  study ;  all  other  Ucenses 
to  teach  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  United  States  are.  Diplomas  or 
certified  statements  of  educational  institutions  which  have  the  force 
of  licenses  to  teach  and  such  city  certificates  as  are  issued  according 
to  regulations  set  forth  in  the  acts  of  State  legislatures  concerning 
other  certificates  or  in  rules  of  State  boards  of  education  are  included. 
It  is  not  considered  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  analyze  the 
laws  relating  to  city  certificates  or  to  set  forth  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  city  boards  of  education.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  analyze 
the  regulations  governing  courses  leading  to  preparation  for  teaching 
given  by  the  various  institutions  or  approved  by  certificating  boards 
or  the  methods  pursued  in  examining  teachers  for  certification  in  the 
different  States.  The  former  arc  given  when  prescribed  by  hours 
and  subjects  in  the  law  itself  or  in  regulations  of  the  State  boards  as 
prepared  for  distribution.  In  other  cases  they  are  merely  referred 
to  as  institutions  or  courses  approved  by  the  State  department. 
Examinations  are  described  by  subjects  and  grades  usually,  or  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  methods  used  in  the  laws  or  regulations. 

The  method  used  to  present  principal  regulations  and  summary 
tables  follows,  in  part,  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
previous  studies,  the  last  one  made  in  Bulletin  No.  18,  1911.  This 
course  is  followed  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  evolution  of  legal  certification  in  the  United  States  as' 
well  as  to  present  the  present  status  of  certification.  The  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  study  are : 

(1)  To  furnish  information  concerning  legal  provisions  governing 
the  issuance  of  certificates  to  teach  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  To  furnish  data  for  comparison  among  States  and  facilitate 
recognition  of  certificates  in  cases  in  which  similar  or  equivalent 
qualifications  are  demanded. 
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(3)  To  point  out  the  trend  in  progressive  legislation  concerning 
teachers'  certificates  and  promote  standardization  for  the  United 
States. 

(4)  To  facilitate  study  and  comparison  of  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  several  States. 

The  most  important  facte  relating  to  teachers'  certificates  are 
contained  in  statements  given  on  pages  39  et  seq.  These  have  been 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  State  departments  in  all  cases. 
They  are  corrected  to  include  changes  in  regulations  or  legislation 
up  to  December  1,  1919,  but  not  later.  The  terms  used  are  those 
given  in  the  law  or  in  the  regulations  of  the  State  board.  Licenses, 
diplomas,  permits,  and  certificates  are  used  in  different  States.  When 
general  reference  is  made,  all  are  usually  referred  to  as  ''certificates." 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  following  facts  are  assumed  as  universally 
accepted.  Every  teacher  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  Expe- 
rience, when  required,  is  assumed  to  be  successful  experience.  The 
nature  and  effects  of  alcohohc  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  included 
in  the  study  of  phj^siology  and  hygiene.  A  standard  high  school  is 
one  requiring  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  A 
standard  normal  school  requues  high-school  graduation  for  entrance 
and  gives  two  years  of  work  of  college  grade.  A  standard  college 
is  one  which  maintains  a  four-year  course  and  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  high  school  for  entrance.  Approved  schools  are 
those  which  meet  requirements  of  State  boards  or  State  departments 
of  education.  The  terms  used  in  the  law  are  repeated  in  the  outlines 
as  far  as  possible.  In  most  cases  the  certificates  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  duration,  though  there  are  sometimes  exceptions  to  this. 
State  certificates  precede  county  certificates,  which  precede  local 
certificates.  Supervisory  and  administration  certificates  precede 
high-school  certificates,  and  high-school  certificates  precede  those 
for  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens.  Special  and  temporary 
certificates  usually  follow  all  others. 

mSTORICAL  SKETCH, 

CertificxUing  authority. — The  power  of  certificating  teachers  was 
vested  in  local  authorities  first  in  practically  all  the  States.  This 
was  indeed  a  matt<ir  of  necessity  and  convenience  and  followed  prece- 
dent set  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England  and  New  Amsterdam. 
The  early  Slate  and  county  authorities  had  neither  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  carry  out  such  authority  if  granted,  nor  travel- 
ing allowance  and  other  rc(|uisites  for  effective  enforcement  of 
regulations  over  any  extended  amount  of  territory. 

New  York  was  among  the  earliest  States  to  establish  State  certifi- 
cation, but  it  did  not  always  exercise  the  legal  authority  granted. 
The  authority  to  issue  certificates  was  given  the  State  superintendent 
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in  1843.  After  1847,  when  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was 
aboUahed,  it  was  exercised  by  State  and  town  superintendents.  In 
1856  cjertificates  were  issued  by  both  local  school  commissioners  and 
the  State  superintendent,  but  the  latter  was  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  regulations  under  which  they  were  issued.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  power  to  control  certificat-es  was  centralized,  but  the  au- 
thority was  not  exercised,  extensively  at  least,  until  1888. 

Centralization  of  certification  in  New  York  dev-eloped  about  as 
follows:  From  1795  to  1812,  qualifications  were  determined  by  the 
town  commissioners;  1812  to  1841,  the  town  commissioners  and 
three  inspectors  examined  and  licensed  teachers;  1841  to  1843,  town 
commissioners  and  two  inspectors  performed  these  duties.  From 
1843  to  1847,  the  town  superintendent,  county  superintendent,  and 
State  superintendent  all  were  authorized  to  examine  teachers,  while 
from  1847  to  1856,  State  and  town  superintendents  only  controlled 
certification.  From  1856  to  1888,  county  school  commissioners  had 
authority  to  examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates  for  their  districts, 
while  the  State  superintendent  prescribed  rules  under  which  they 
were  granted,  and  issued  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State.  In 
1888  the  certificating  authority  was  centralized  by  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  county  commissioners,  who  voluntarily  used 
questions  and  followed  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendentr 
In  1894  a  law  was  passed  which  removed  all  doubt  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  State  superintendent  in  this  respect  by  prescribing 
that  commissioners  examine  teachers  only  imder  rules  prescribed  by 
the  State  superintendent  and  with  the  use  of  questions  furnished 
'by  the  State  department  and  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners  in 
the  State  department.  Thus  uniformity  and  centralization  were 
complete.  In  1899  the  supervision  of  teachers'  classes  passed  to  the 
State  department,  thereby  centralizing  and  coordinating  all  agencies 
concerned  with  the  preparation  and  licensing  of  teachers.  Virginia, 
Montana,  and  Idaho  are  other  States  with  similar  systems.  Some 
other  States,  however,  accomplish  similar  results  by  requiring 
applicants  for  certificates  to  complete ''  approved  '^  courses  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,  or  through  representation  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent on  the  governing  boards  of  teacher-preparing  institutions. 

Missouri  and  Indiana  in  1824  legalized  the  examination  of  teachers 
by  district  visitors  and  township  trustees,  respectively.  Later,  in 
1837,  Indiana  provided  by  Jaw  for  ^*  a  selective  estimate  and  ranking 
of  teachers  of  the  county  by  three  examiners  in  each  county  appointed 
by  the  circuit  court/'  In  1847  the  State  common-school  convention 
"demanded  some  standard  of  qualifications  and  corresponding  com- 
pensation for  teachers  of  the  State."  Five  years  later,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1852,  the  certification  of  teachers  was  made  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
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be  performed  by  himself  or  deputy.  Few  deputies  were  appointed 
immediately.  The  law  of  1861  modified  that  of  1852  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  examiner  was  appointed  in  each  county  bj'  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These 
oflBcers  also  granted  licenses  on  public  examination,  exacting  therefor 
a  fee  of  $1.  In  1873  the  county  commissioners  became — by  name 
and  duties  prescribed — county  superintendents  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  examining  teachers.  In  Indiana  thenceforth  the 
two  systems  of  examination,  county  and  State,  developed  together; 
the  county  superintendent  issued  certificates  of  county-wide  validity 
and  the  State  superintendent  those  which  were  State-wide. 

In  Michigan  the  first  law  provided  that  teachers  should  be  exam- 
ined and  certificates  given  by  township  boards  of  school  inspectors. 
These  boards  were  replaced  in  1867  by  county  superintendents. 
The  same  law  (of  1867)  granted  authority  also  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  pubUc  instruction  to  issue  certificates  good  in  the  State. 
It  was  repealed  temporarily,  but  was  reestablished  in  1897  and  still 
is  in  operation. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  authority  to  grant  certificates  was  given  first 
to  town  committees  elected  by  the  people  in  much  the  same  way  as 
and  with  duties  and  powers  similar  to  those  in  New  England.  This  au- 
thority was  transferred  to  county  and  State  superintendents  in  1854^ 
where  it  has  since  remained.  Tliese  three  States,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania,  retain  the  State  and  county  systems  at  the  present 
time,  though  in  Indiana  the  State  controls  and  in  Michigan  it  exer- 
cises partial  control  over  tlie  issue  of  certificates. 

Many  of  the  States,  particularly  the  older  ones,  had  a  development 
similar  to  those  given.  A  few,  like  Arizona ,  established  State  centrali- 
zation of  the  certificating  powers  with  Territorial  organization. 
Others  are  just  reaching  this  period  of  development  after  unsatis- 
factory experience  with  more  localized  and  less  efficient  systems. 
A  few  States  continue  the  State-county  system,  and  two  still  give 
local  authorities  full  power  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
In  general,  the  development  is  about  ^s  follows:  Beginning  with 
local  district  or  township  inspectors  or  examiners,  the  certificating 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  county  superintendents.  As  State 
departments  of  education  were  definitelj'  established  and  assumed 
importance  and  prestige,  more  and  more  educational  power  was 
granted  them .  Higher  efficiency  and  more  unified  requirements  were 
secured  under  these  new  conditions  by  including  among  the  legal 
duties  of  the  State  department  that  of  granting  certificates  of  State- 
wide validity,  and  that  of  influencing  or  controlling  the  whole  matter 
of  certificating  teachers.  The  continuous  tendency  toward  central- 
izing the  certificating  power  from  1898  to  1919  is  shown  in  Table  1, 
which  summarizes  information  on  this  subject  in  this  and  previous 
studies  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Table  1. — Showing  tendency  toward  centralization  of  cert ificnttng  authority  in  State 

departments  of  educa  lion . 


Kind  of  system. 

Number  of  States.* 

1898 

1903 

1911 

1919 

Stele  systems  fStet-e  bisues  all  certificates) 

3 

17 

5 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 
4 

15 
2 
18 

7 

1 

26 

Stete-controUed  systems  (St«te  prescribes  rules,  0vos  questions, 
and  examines  papers;  county  authorities  issue  someoertiflcates). 

Semi-State  systems  (State-malces  regulations  and  gives  ques- 
tions: county  authorities  issue  certificates  and  correct  papers) . 

State-county  systems  (both  issue  certificates;  county  retains 
full  control  over  examination  for  one  or  more  certificates) 

County  system  (county  issues  all  certificates) 

7 

10 

3 
0 

1 

>  Temporary  and  emergency  certificates  and  permits  not  included. 


*  No  data. 


QiialificationH  required  for  ceriijicatefi. — During  the  colonial  period 
the  requirements  for  teachers*  certificates  were  vory  meager  and 
indefinite,  though  some  were  always  exacted.  In  New  York,  during 
the  period  of  Dutch  colonization,  t<>achers  were  licensed  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastic  authorities.  No  one  was  allowed  to  teach  without  a 
license  so  obtained.  During  the  English  control,  1683  to  1689,  it 
was  decreed  that  ''no  schoolmaster  should  teach  without  a  license 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  the  Bishop  of  London." 
That  requirements  under  either  regime  were  not  rigid  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Johannes  von  Gilder,  who  was  tolerably  ''well  acquainted 
with  reading  and  writing;  so  it  happened  that  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  advised  and  encouraged  him  to  open  a  public  school/' 
He  then  petitioned  and  was  granted  the  privilege  of  "  keeping  schooL'* 

In  New  England,  as  in  New  York,  the  character  of  the  require- 
ments was  in  some  cases  purely  religious,  some  special  form  of  religion 
being  a  prerequisite.  In  others,  nationality  was  the  determining 
factor,  and  in  others  academic  proficiency  was  the  desideratum. 
In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  it  was  decreed  at  least  as  early  as 
1714  that  selectmen  should  examine  teachers  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. Little  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  these.  The.  New  Hampshire 
schoolmaster,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  must  be  "discreet  of 
conversation  and  well  versed  in  tongues."  This  regulation  was 
in  force  in  1647. 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1701  required  every  grammar  school- 
master to  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and  the  ministers 
of  two  adjacent  towns.  According  to  the  law  of  1712,  schoolmasters 
must  secure  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  Later, 
in  1789,  it  was  required  that  masters  of  schools  must  be  graduates 
of  a  college  or  university,  though  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from 
some  learned  minister  might  be  taken  in  lieu  of  this.  Still  later,  in 
1827,  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  town  school  committee 
was  necessary  before  any  teacher  could  be  employed.  The  system 
of  town  certification  of  teachers  still  prevails  in  Massachusetts. 
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When  States  and  Territorie5>  were  organized,  the  laws  prescribed 
qualifications  more  definitely.  In  New  York,  from  the  beginning  of 
its  organization  as  a  State,  qualifications  of  some  sort  were  exacted. 
By  the  act  of  1795  the  town  commissioners  were  reqmred  to  determine 
qualifications,  though  these  are  not  specified  and  were  probably  left 
to  their  own  judgment.  In  1812  we  find  that  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  report  on  a  system  for  reorganizing  ihe  common 
schools  recommended  that,  ''as  an  impediment  to  bad  men  getting 
mto  the  schools,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  two  town  ix^pectors  to  inquire 
into  the  moral  and  Uterary  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the 
place  of  teacher.'^  The  legislature  in  the  same  year  passed  a  law  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  which  ''established  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  teachers  should  possess  moral  character  and  certain 
scholastic  qualifications/'  In  1841,  when  the  county  superin tend- 
ency was  established,  the  county  superintendents  were  required  to 
examine  candidates  and  issue  certificates  of  quaUfication.  Testi- 
monials of  moral  character  and  examinations  testing  ability  to  teach 
and  "learning"  were  required.  The  latter  included  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  and  English  grammar.  In  1843  the  State 
superintendent  was  authorized  to  issue  certificates  on  "such  evidence 
as  may  be  satisfactory  to  him.^'  Later  it  became  lawful  and  cus- 
tomary to  issue  certificates  upon  the  recommendation  of  local 
superintendents  and  school  commissioners.  Though  the  law  of  1856 
empowered  the  State  superintendent  to  prescribe  rules  under  which 
certificates  might  be  issued,  the  power  was  not  exorcised.  In  1888 
a  demand  for  a  change  m  the  existing  methods  of  certificating  teachers 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  political  pre^ssure  was  being  used  to  secure 
certificates.  It  was  believed  that  instituting  a  definite,  uniform 
method  of  examination  under  control  of  the  State  department  would 
prove  an  effectual  way  of  securing  higher  standards.  The  use  of 
uniform  questions,  at  first  voluntaiy,  was  later  made  obligatory; 
and  subjects,  questions,  and  grades  for  examination  were  prescribed 
by  the  State  superintendent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the 
first  uniform  examination  in  1887,  not  alone  questions  but  answers 
were  furnished,  and  a  circular  sent  showing  the  amount  of  credit  to 
be  given  for  each  question.  The  subjects  given  were  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  physiology,  general  questions,  American  history, 
civil  government,  methods,  school  law,  and  algebra.  Three  grades 
of  certificates  were  given.  The  law  of  1887  provided  for  granting 
certificates  to  college  graduates  with  experience.  The  normal 
diploma  had  been  recognized  as  a  State  certificate  since  1849,  but 
did  not  secure  exemption  from  local  exanxinations  in  all  cases. 

In  Michigan  township  inspectors  licensed  teachers  until  the  county 
superintendency  was  established  in  1^07.  Tin*  law  provided  that 
candidates    for    teachers'    certificates    should    be    ex;. mined    in    the 
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^several  branches  as  usually  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  thc»r 
moral  character  and  their  ability  to  teach  and  govern  school."  No 
branches  or  grades  of  certificates  were  named,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
inspectors  was  sufficient.  In  1867,  under  the  provisions  of  th« 
county  superintendent's  law,  applicants  were  required  to  be  examined 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. Three  grades  of  certificates  were  granted,  good  for  from  six 
months  to  one  year  in  the  county. 

In  colonial  Pennsylvania,  though  the  custom  of  employing  preach- 
ers as  teachers  and  assuming  their  ability,  was  quite  general,  there 
is  one  early  instance  of  a  license  requirement.  Thomas  Macon  in 
1693  was  ''  told  that  he  could  not  keep  school  without  a  license  and 
was  ordered  to  procure  a  certificate  of  ability,  learning,  and  diU- 
gence.''  The  first  instance  of  stipulating  subjects  for  examinations 
is  found  in  the  State  law  of  1834,  according  to  which  no  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  should  be  given  by  the  inspectors  to  any  person 
unless  he  was  found  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  Pennsylvania  law  of  1849  required  teachers  to  hold  a 
certificate  enumerating  the  branches  that  they  were  capable  of 
teaching,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors.  These 
certificates  were  good  for  one  year  and  renewable  annually.  The  pol- 
icy of  issuing  different  grades  of  certificates  of  different  duration  was 
adopted  in  1854  by  a  committee  of  county  superintendents.  The 
law  of  1867  provided  that  no  teacher  should  receive  a  certificate  who 
did  not  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  EngUsh  grammar,  arithmetic,  history  of  United  States, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     Wickersham  says  of  this  law: 

It  was  not  expected  that  many  teachers  could  pass  an  examination  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  or  even  that  many  superintendents  should  be  able  to  conduct  such  an 
examination,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  wheu  aU  concerned  in  the 
work  of  education  should  begin  to  study  the  principles  of  their  profession. 

In  Indiana  the  examination  given  by  township  trustees  covered 
the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  an  occasional 
branch  added  if  petitioned  by  patrons.  The  test  was  simple  and 
certificates  often  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  In  theory,  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers  was  recognized.  In  practice,  little  discrimination 
was  made.  Teachers  having  been  examined  '*  touching  their  qualifi- 
cations and  particularly  as  respects  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  WTiting  and  arithmetic,"  were  employed  and  entered  into 
"articles  of  agreement."  Not  until  1865  can  it  be  said  that  the 
examining  and  licensing  of  teachers  received  systematic  and  dignified 
consideration.  In  that  year  the  branches  in  which  examinations 
were  required  were  first  specified  and  the  duration  of  licenses  fixed. 
Thesr  were  of  four  grades,  good  for  6,  12,  18,  and  24  months.  The 
six  coniinon  branches  were  required  by  this  law:  Physiology,  history 
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of  the  United  States;  elementary  algebra;  physical  geography  and 
elementary  botany;  elements  of  rhetoric  and  mental  and  moral 
science;  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  State  scho<d 
law.  In  1871  in  Indiana  the  State  board  of  education  began  the 
monthly  preparation  of  questions  upon  the  six  legal  branches  and 
sent  copies  to  the  examiners  of  the  several  counties  for  use  in 
the  examination  of  teachers.  This  practice,  while  not  obligatory, 
was  almost  universal.  Two  grades  of  State  certificates  were  provided 
for  the  first  grade,  requiring  history  and  zoology,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  second  grade.  In  1883  Indiana  provided  for  a 
"professional' license,  granted  upon  examination  prescribed  by  the 
State  board.  Papers  were  graded  and  licenses  issued  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

These  instances  are  reasonably  typical  of  the  development  of 
scholarship  requirements  for  certification  in  other  States.  From 
exceedingly  indefinite  requirements  each  State  passed  first  to  the 
stage  in  which  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  required. 
Grammar,  geography,  physiology,  United  States  history,  and  finally 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were  added  as  time  passed.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in  1839,  professional 
preparation  for  teaching  became  more  and  more  common.  Demands 
were  increasing  that  certificates  without  examination  be  given  to 
graduates  of  professional  schools.  In  some  States,  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  certificates  were  granted  to  normal  graduates  even  before 
the  power  of  certification  was  given  to  the  State  board  or  the  State 
superintendent.  By  1873  the  discussion  of  such  a  certificate  thought 
of  as  a  ''professional  license''  had  become  quite  general,  and  a  number 
of  States  recognized  the  demand  in  certification  laws  or  in  practice. 
The  inclusion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  examination  by  Pennsylvania,  referred  to  above,  became  a 
custom  among  many  States,  and  gradually  other  professional  studies 
were  added.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  recognition  of  professional 
and  academic  study  as  preparation  for  teaching  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  by  1897,  28  States  recognized  graduation  from  normal  schools 
and  universities  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  certification  without 
examination.  Data  are  given  in  Table  2  showing  requirements  of 
this  nature  prescribed  by  the  different  States  at  the  time  each  erf 
four  investigations  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Tablb  2.' — GrowOi  of  recognition  of  academic  and  profeHsional  attainments  in  legal 
rcquiremcnlJt  for  crrtijicating  teachers.^ 


Slat^  ill  which— 


Professioualtrainlng  is  recognized  as  basis  for  gran tiug  one  or  more  cer-  I  i 

tificates 21)            :u  42  1           47 

Professional  subjects  arc  included  in  examination  for  certificates  (all  !  ; 

grades  or  lowest  grade) I         17           44)  42  |          46 

Professional  training  is  prerequisite  for  certificates  of  the  lowest  grade..  {  0  O  2  17 
Graduation  from  standard  hi^oi  school  >  is  prerequisite  for  certificate  of  i 

lowestgrade ' I  I          U 

Graduation  from  hirfi  school  and  some  adrlltional  professional  training  j  ! 

is  prerequisite  for low^est  grade  certificate • I  I            4 

. i t 

»  Emergency  <h"  temporary  certificates  arc  not  considered  in  this  table.  Certiflcal  es  dwmed  of  this  nature 
include  a  "third  grade  si)ecial*'  certificate  in  WLsrjonsin,  where  the  regular  third  grade  fcrtiflcate  requires 
0  weeks  of  professional  training;  also  a  tliird  grade  "special"  certiUcato  issued  in  Idaho. 

*  Missouri  and  Kansas  reqiure  hif^school  graduation  for  some  but  not  the  lowest  county  certificates. 
The  New  Jersey  law  requiring  high-school  graduation  (4  years)  did  not  become  edective  till  1914,  though 
passed  in  1911. 

AGENaES  WfflCH  ISSUE  CERTIHCATES. 

Teaching  certificatevS  arc  issued  by  State,  county,  and  local  (town, 
district,  or  city)  authorities.  In  this  study  city  certificates  are  not 
included  except  when  there  are  direct  provisions  in  tKe  Stat«  law  or 
Static  regulations  which  govern  their  issue,  and  their  consideration  Ls 
not  easily  separated  from  that  of  certificate's  outside  of  cities.  Reg- 
ulations governing  city  certificates  are  in  most  cases  made  by  the 
local  boards,  and  since  all  can  not  be  included,  all  are  omitted. 
Temporary  and  emergency  certificates  and  permits  are  also  omitted 
from  the  summaries  given  below.  Considering  then  the  State,  county, 
and  township  or  district  certificates  (outside  of  cities),  there  are  the 
v/'^llowing  systems  of  admmistrative  organization : 

1 .  State  systems  J  in  which  all  certificates  are  issued  by  State  author- 
ities and  the  State  retains  control  over  the  whole  matter  of  teacher 
certification. 

2.  State  controlled  systems,  in  which  Stat(»,  county,  and  district  * 
authorities  may  issue  certificates,  but  the  authority  governing  the 
issue  (including  giving  questions  and  examining  papers)  is  retained  by 
the  State  officials.     Local  authorities  merely  issue  ctTtificatcs. 

3.  Semi-State  systems,  in  which  States  exercise  some  but  not  com- 
plete control.  The  wState  department  makes  the  regulations  and 
gives  the  questions  for  examination,  but  local  authorities  examine 
the  papers  and  issue  certificates. 

4.  State-county  system^j  ui  which  the  State,  county,  township,  city, 
and  certain  district  authorities  all  issue  some  certificates  and  govern 
all  or  important  regulations  formulating  questions,  for  example,  under 
which  they  are  granted. 

5.  State-local  systems,  as  in  some  of  the  New  England  States,  in 
which  completer  power  of  certification  is  given  to  the  township  school 
committees  as  well  as  to  the  State  department. 

1  New  York. 
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This  classification  is  made  with  the  idea  of  showing  prevalent  ten- 
dencies toward  centralization  of  certificating  fKDwt^rs.  In  33  States 
practically  the  entire  control  is  with  State  authorities.  In  10  addi- 
tional vStates  the  power  to  give  questions  and  make  regulatioiLs  is 
retained  by  State  authorities,  but  county  authorities  Lssue  certifii^ates 
and  correct  the  papers.  This  arrangement  does  not  result  m  a 
uniform  wState  system,  since  counties  may  have  different  standards 
ifor  grading  papers.  Unifornuty  is  obtained  only  when  State  author- 
jities  examine  papers  as  well  as  give  questions  and  make  regulations 
I  under  which  examinations  are  held  and  certificate^  issued.  This  is 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a 
State  in  which  the  semi-State  control  system  obtains.  Several  copies 
of  the  same  reply  papers  were  sent  to  a  number  of  county  superinten- 
dents to  whom  the  matter  was  explained  and  who  were  asked  to 
grade  the  papers  as  examination  papers  ordinarily  are  graded  by 
them.     The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  below. 


I  Table  3. — Grades'  g-iven  bp  setfen.  county  super inlendinU  to  Jowr  txmmMUvo^i^  paper 9 
written  by  one  candidate  far  afirsl-grade  teaching  certificate. 


Superintendent  A 

C 
D 
E 
F, 
C! 

Variation. . 


Unir»Ml 
States 
history. 


Pft  cnrf. 
66 

SI 

m 

44 

72 
91 


44-91 


060g- 

r^phy. 


Per  ctnl. 
77 
57 

as 

69 

63 
78 

at 


57-H8 


Readitig. 


Percent. 
59 
57 
65 
86 
«5 

TO 


57-S5 


Anth- 
nwUr. 


70 

ao 

88 

M 
66 
6& 

73 


6-V88 


Below  is  a  table  showing  the  seven  superintendents  arranged  under 
each  of  the  four  headings  in  the  order  of  their  ratings  from  lowest 
to  liighest.  For  instance,  Supt.  E  gave  the  lowest  rating  in  United 
States  history;  Supt.  G  gave  the  highest  rating  in  the  same  subject. 
It  will  be  noted  that  no  superintendent  gave  uniformly  high,  low, 
or  medium  ratings.  This  becomes  particularly  evident  if  Unes  be 
drawn  connecting  the  four  A's,  the  four  D's,  and  the  four  G's. 


Supt^intcndenis  arranged  from  lowest  to  highest  actording  fa  rafivgs  gir^n  ( mm'Tfffifnn. 


Lowest. 
ScCTind. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 

Firth... 
Sixlh. . 
Higbpst 


Geog- 
raphy. 


B 
B 

D 
A 

F 
O 
C 


Rea<llnf;. 


f 


Arith- 
metie. 


B 

A 
C 
O 
K 
D 
E 


F 
D 
E 
B 
A 
G 
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City  boards  are  granted  this  liberty  in  nearly  all  States  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

•^  NUMBER  AND  NAME  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Tables  4,  5,  6,  and  8  give  data  concerning  the  number,  duration, 
validity,  and  distribution  among  classes  of  schools  of  certificates 
issued  by  State,  county,  and  local  agencies.  A  comparison  with 
similar  data  collected  in  1911  shows  that  there  were  about  the 
same  number  of  certificates  granted  in  1919  as  in  1911.  Some 
States  have  discontinued  one  or  more  of  the  lower  grade  certificates; 
several  have  simplified  their  systems  and  decreased  the  number 
in  this  way.  Vermont,  for  example,  in  1911  issued  11  diiBFerent 
kinds  of  certificates,  and  in  1919  only  3,  both  exclusive  of  permits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  differentiating  certificates  as 
among  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  instructors  or 
supervisors  of  special  subjects  has  increased,  and  the  number  of 
certificates  of  this  nature  is  correspondingly  larger. j  If  all  special 
certificates  were  enumerated  here  as  separate  certificates,  namely, 
one  for  music,  another  for  art,  another  for  physical  training,  and  the 
like,  the  number  would  be  increased.  Since  these  are  usually  classi- 
fied under  one  head  as  *^ special  certificates''  in  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions, the  same  form  is  followed  here.  The  case  of  city  certificates 
when  given  here  is  similar.  The  law  usually  permits  the  city  boards 
to  issue  several  grades  of  the  certificate  named  under  each  head. 

Each  State  has  elected  the  terms  by  which  to  designate  the  certifi- 
cates issued.  There  is  no  homogeneity  among  the  States,  either  in 
the  names  used  or  in  their  significance ;  nor  are  any  principles  followed 
which  control  the  naming  of  certificates.  Acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  provisions  of  certificates  in  one  State  is  of  little  assistance 
in  interpreting  those  of  other  States.  A  first-grade  certificate  in  one 
State  may  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  diploma  or  life  license  in 
another  so  far  as  qualifications  demanded  for  or  validity  of  the  certifi- 
cate granted  is  concerned.  This  lack  of  uniform  nomenclature  for  all 
States  or  the  adoption  of  governing  principles  controlling  the  naming 
of  certificates  possibly  accounts  for  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  more 
general  and  a  fairer  system  of  exchange  or  recognition  of  certificates 
among  States. 
^    Designations  of  certificates  are  influenced  by  or  dependent  upon: 

1.  Extent  of  territory  covered;  as  State  certificate,  county  certifi- 
cate, local  certificate. 

2.  The  kind  of  school  in  which  certificate  is  valid;  as  elementary, 
high-school,  kindergarten,  primary. 

3.  Subjects  for  which  issued;  as  special  certificate  in  home  eco- 
nomics, in  music,  etc. 

55201^—21 2 
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4.  Time  for  which  valid ;  as  life,  36  months,  permanent,  provisional. 

5.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these . 

There  are  a  variety  of  terms  used  throughout  the  country.  '*  Cer- 
tificate'* is  the  most  common;  '^license/*  ^^diploma/'  and  *'permit'' 
are  others,  the  latter  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  temporary  or 
emergency  certificate  or  license.  Some  States  use  both  certificate 
and  license,  referring  by  these  terms  to  a  different  type  of  certificate, 
Wisconsin  for  example.  Connecticut  gives  '^ honor'*  and  "statutory  ' 
certificates  and  New  Hampshire  ''service"  certificates.  ''Perma- 
nent*' and  "  provisional'*  or  '' probationary"  often  refer  to  certificates 
which  are  alike  in  the  qualifications  exacted  and  the  kind  of  school 
and  territory  in  which  valid,  but  difl'erent  in  duration.  First,  second, 
and  third  grade  certificates  usually  represent  varying  grades  of  ((uali- 
fications  and  experience  exacted,  but  belong  to  the  same  class  as  to 
kind  of  schools  and  territory  in  which  they  arc  valid. 

1/  CLASSIFICATION   OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  are  classified  in  various  ways  in  the  difl'erent  States. 
The  most  common  forms  of  classification  arc  as  follows:  (1)  Accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  schools  or  grade  of  work  for  which  they  are  issued 
and  in  which  they  are  valid.  (2)  AccoTding  to  the  degree  of  scholar- 
ship which  they  express,  as  determined  by  grades  made  and  number  of 
subjects  included  in  an  examination;  or  by  the  number  of  years' 
credits,  or  hours  of  academic  or  professional  training  indicated  on  the 
credentials  presented.  These  are  valid  in  all  schools.  (3)  Combi- 
nation of  scholarship  and  class  of  schools  or  work;  such  as  temporary 
and  permanent  certificates  for  high,  elementary,  and  primary  schools, 
for  special  subjects  and  for  supervision,  or  fii-st  and  second  grade 
certificate  for  each.  Successful  experience  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  requirements  for  the  higher  grades  of  certificates  in  most 
States. 

The   most   common    classification    according    to    kind   of   schools 
is  that  of  elementary  and  high-school  certificates,  oft^n  two  or  more 
grades  of  each.     Usually  additional  training  or  examination  in  addi- 
tional subjects  is  exacted  for  secondary  or  high-school  certificates. 
Special  certificates  for  teachei*s  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
are  issued  in  many  of  the  States,  and  special  supervisors'  and  prin- 
cipals*  certificates   are   becoming  more   and  more  common.     Some 
States  make  special  requirements  for  and  give  special  designations 
to  these:  others  reauire  higher  grade  certificates,  but  of  the  regula- 
tes not  specify  a  certificate  for  high  schools, 
one  exacted  from  high-school  teachers, 
e  special  licenses  for  teachers  of  music, 
manual  training,  physical  education,  and 
These  may  be  issued  on  an  independent 
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basis  for  training  or  examination  in  the  special  subject;  or  a  regulation 
certificate  with  evidence  of  additional  qualifications  may  be  exacted. 
The  number  of  States  making  this  form  of  differentiation  in  certifi- 
cates granted — that  is,  having  special  certificates  for  primary,  ele- 
mentary, high-school,  and  special-subject  teachers — is  increasing. 

Certificates  issued  according  to  amoimt  of  scholarship,  measured 
by  examination  or  education  are  most  conmionly  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grade.  They  are  issued  by  county  more  oft^n  than  by  State 
authorities  and  are  usually  valid  in  all  of  the  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  authority  which  issues  them.  The  period  of  time  for 
which  they  are  valid  is  dependent  upon  yeai-s  of  experience,  the  grades 
made  in  the  examination,  or  the  amount  of  education  and  training 
shown  by  credentials.  They  are  also,  but  less  commonly,  designated 
as  provisional  and  permanent.  Professional,  State,  professional 
normal,  college  diploma,  and  other  designations  aie  used  for  certifi- 
cates representing  varying  degrees  of  scholarship  peculiar  to  the  State 
in  which  they  are  issued  but  representing  no  widespread  uniformity 
of  practice. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  CERTIFICATES. 

In  the  majority  of  States  there  are  two  routes  to  certification — 
one  by  examination  and  one  on  the  basis  of  credentials  showing 
academic  and  professional  training.  The  examination  method  is 
still  the  most  conmion,  but  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  that  of  ^ 
professional  preparation.  Vermont  is  the  only  wState  in  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  professional  training 
only,  and  the  examination  method  is  entirely  abandoned.  Connecti- 
cut is  the  only  State  in  which  certificates  are  issued  on  examination 
only. 

Certificates  issued  on  the  basis  of  education  and  training  are 
usually  given  for  graduation  from  high-school  training  classes,  normal 
schools,  or  colleges  maintaining  *' approved''  courses  in  education. 
In  some  States  full  graduation  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  receive 
credit  toward  certification.  A  prescribed  number  of  ^'courses"  or 
"credits"  or  'semester  hours"  receive  recognition.  Full  informa- 
tion concerning  certificates  granted  for  graduation  or  credits  from 
standard  institutions  is  given  in  Tables  10,  11,  and  12. 

Some  States  in  which  certificates  are  issued  by  the  examination 
route  chiefly  are  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  academic  or  pro- 
fessional training  or  both  as  a  prerequisite  to  certification  either  of 
some  or  all  (including  the  lowest)  grades  of  certificates.  Some 
States  require  in  addition  to  graduation  from  accredited  institutions 
an  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects.  Thus  we  have,  occasionally, 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  Montana  and  Idaho  are  examples 
of  the  former.     Graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  is  becoming 
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I   rather  common  as  a  prerequisito  for  all  or  some  ccMtiiieates  of  lower 
grades. 

In  some  States  individual  consideration  is  given  applicants  for 
certificates  of  some  kinds,  that  is,  each  applicant  is  considered  on 
his  individual  merits  and  not  necessarily  according  to  stated  rules 
and  regulations.  Among  these  States  are  Rhod(»  Island.  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire.  Many  States  keep  lists  of  institutions  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  certification.  These  are  usually  designated  as 
approved  or  standard  institutions.  Among  such  States  are  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Montana,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Idaho,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  and  Delaware.  North  Carolina  classifies  the  institutions 
within  the  State  for  certificating  purposes.  Some  States  use  for  this 
purpose  the  list  of  accredited  institutions  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

SCHOLARSHIP  REQUmEMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTinCATES. 

The  scholarship  requirements  set  forth  in  the  provisions  under 
which  certificates  are  granted  are  measured  in  terms  of  graduation 
from,  or  courses  taken  in  educational  institutions  of  secondary  or 
I  higher  grade,  or  by  means  of  an  examination  in  prescribed  subjects. 
Certificates  granted  on  such  requirements  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  Those  based  on  graduation  from  standard  college  or 
university  with  or  without  the  inclusion  of  professional  courses. 
These  provisions  are  set  forth  in  Table  10.  (2)  Those  based  pri- 
maril}'  on  graduation  from  a  two-3^ear  coui'se  of  college  grade,  gen- 
erally given  in  normal  schools.  Th(»se  provisions  are  found  in 
Table  11.  (3)  Those  based  on  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school,  generalh'  including  professional  coui-ses  given  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work.  These  provisions  are  given  in  Table  12. 
(4)  Those  based  primarily  on  scholarship  attainments  showTi  bv 
xamination.  The  grades  required  on  examination  are  not  neces- 
sarily obtained  at  one  time,  but  in  some  cases  may  be  obtained  in 
successive  examinations,  or  the  possession  of  a  prior  certificate  of 
lower  grade  may  be  substitut<>d  for  a  portion  of  the  examination. 
Provisions  for  certificates  given  by  examination  are  set  forth  in 
Tables  16,  17,  and.  18. 

The  value  of  a  certificate  is  measured  best  by  the  amount  of 
scholarship  and  successful  experience  to  which  it  testifies.  The 
extent  of  its  validity,  its  duration,  and  similar  provisions  are  minor 
considerations,  if  a  certificate  is  to  be  of  value  as  an  estimate  of 
ability  to  teach  and  govern  a  school.  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
higher  scholarship  requirements  which  may  be  observed  in  several 
ways.  When  a  new  form  of  certificate  is  established,  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  are  usually  higher  and  more  specialized  than  formerly 
(see  Tables  13-15).     Kindergarten,  primary,  and  special  subject  cer- 
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tificates  in  most  cases  require  high  school  and  normal  school  or 
college  graduation  or  the  equivalent,  including  preparation  for  the 
special  kind  of  work  or  subject  for  which  they  are  issued.  Certificates 
for  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  practically  all  require 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  college  or  normal  school  training  and 
in  many  cases  an  additional  year  of  graduate  work,  including  special- 
ized study  in  administration  and  supervision.  A  study  of  the  scholar- 
ship requirements  set  forth  shows  also  the  prevalence  of  a  tendency 
to  consider  graduation  from  a  course  two  years  above  the  high  school 


Academic  or  professional  prerequLsites  for  certificates  of  lowest  grade,  excluding  teniporar>'. 

as  about  the  standard  for  teachers  of  elementary  grades  and  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  college  course  as  a  standard  for  high-school 
teachers.  Examinations,  though  of  course  quite  inadequate,  tend 
toward  showing  qualifications  equivalent  to  these.  The  various 
prerequisites  for  entrance  to  examinations  are  intended  to  insure 
the  minimum  amount  of  scholarship  considered  necessary  for  teach(Ts. 
In  setting  forth  authorized  requirements,  as  is  done  in  this  study, 
experience  is  taken  at  its  face  value,  and  measured  only  in  terms 
of  montlis  or  years  of  teaching  service.  Officials  granting  certifi- 
cates, however,  need  not,   and  do  not  always,   accept  experience 
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unless  some  guaranty  of  its  quality  is  given.  In  some  States  expe- 
rience is  credited  toward  renewal  or  certification  only  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  under  whose  direction  the  service 
was  performed.  The  Indiana  scheme  for  classification  of  teachei*s 
for  salary  and  certificates  includes  a  rating  of  the  teachers'  classroom 
efficiency  made  by  the  supervising  oflBcer.  In  Ohio  the  examination 
includes  a  practical  test  in  teaching.  The  majority  of  States  appar- 
ently assume  that  all  experience  ofl'ered  as  evidence  of  attainment 
in  teaching  ability  is  successful,  or  at  least  they  have  in  their  regula- 
tions no  well-defined  method  of  evaluating  it. 

The  scholarship  requirements  as  given  in  the  tables  have  serious 
limitations.  Courses  are  measured  by  the  length  of  time  they  are 
pursued  and  examinations  by  the  subjects  given  only.  This  assumes 
that  all  courses  of  the  same  length  and  all  examinations  in  the  same 
subject  are  of  equal  value.  It  is  apparent  that  this  course  may  not 
represent  true  conditions,  but  the  scope  of  Ihis  study  does  not  permit 
an  investigation  of  the  quality  of  the  courses  given  in  institutions 
or  of  the  kind  of  examinations  given  in  the  different  States.  With 
normal  schools  and  sometimes  with  colleges  serious  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  differentiating  among  certificates  granted  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  standard  courses  (that  is,  courses  of  higher 
or  college  grade),  and  those  granted  for  courses  entrants  to  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  usual  entrance  requirements  represented 
by  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  An  effort  was 
made  to  include  in  the  tables  concerning  certificates  issued  for 
college  and  normal  school  courses  (Tables  12  and  1.3)  only  those 
certificates  based  on  graduation  from  two  or  four  year  courses  of 
college  grade.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  this  effort  has  not 
always  been  successful,  and  can  not  be  so  long  as  the  present  regula- 
tions in  certain  institutions  continue.  An  example  may  be  cited  of 
one  institution  of  the  kind  referred  to,  to  which  students  are  admitted 
on  conclusion  of  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  former  receive  a 
certificate  or  diploma  on  completion  of  a  four-year  course.  The 
latter  receive  what  is  apparently  the  same  sort  of  certificate  on 
completion  of  a  two-year  course,  though  the  difference  in  training 
represents  two  years  of  work  of  secondaiy  grade.  Certain  other 
institutions  which  apparently  require  high-school  graduation  for 
entrance  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  regular  two-year  course,  a 
three-year  high  school.  One  group  of  students  completes  a  course 
of  two  yeai-s  above  a  four-year  high  school,  equivalent  to  six  years 
above  the  elementary  schools;  the  other  a  course  of  five  years  above 
the  elementary  grades.  No  discrimination  is  made  as  to  the  diploma 
or  certificate  issued  to  graduates  of  these  courses. 

Similar  conditions  are  common  among  high  schools  giving  teachers' 
training  courses.     A  few  require  four  years  of  high-school  work  and 
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an  additional  year  of  professional  work  from  applicants  for  certificates 
to  teach.  Others  issue  certificates  at  the  close  of  two,  three,  or  four- 
year  courses  in  which  work  both  secondary  and  professional  in  nature 
is  included.  Standardization  of  courses  leading  to  certificates  given 
in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  is  badly  needed  in  order 
that  definite  classification  of  certificates  issued  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  training  may  be  made.  Proper  discrimina- 
tion among  courses  leading  to  certification  in  the  various  institutions 
would  probably  lead  to  a  wider  recognition  among  institutions  and 
States  of  certificates  granted  in  this  manner  and  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  the  institution  as  well  as  of  the  service. 

In  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  scholarship  requirements  measured  by 
credits  from  educational  institutions  are  given  in  semester  hours 
when  possible  or  courses  or  fractions  of  years  in  order  to  permit  of 
their  measurement  and  of  comparison.  When  examinations  are 
required,   the  subjects  are  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  Traditional  elementary  school  subjects:  Reading;  writing; 
orthography,  punctuation,  orthoepy;  language,  composition;  gram- 
mar; arithmetic,  mental  and  written;  number  work;  geography; 
United  States  history,  elementary  civics,  local  history;  physiology, 
hygiene,  nature  and  eft'ects  of  alcohol,  stimulants,  and  narcotics. 

(2)  Newer  elementary  school  subjects:  Drawing;  music;  nature 
study;  agriculture;  manual  training;  household  arts,  domestic 
science,  etc.;  physical  training;  current  events. 

(3)  Higher  subjects  (secondary  and  higher  schools):  Rhetoric, 
literature,  algebra,  geometry,  languages,  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  economics,  and  such  other  branches  as  compose  the  standard 
high  school  and  college  curricula,  and  also  cataloging  and  use  of 
school  libraries. 

(4)  Professional  subjects:  Philosophy  of  education,  history  of 
education,  psychology,  school  administration,  theory  .and  practice, 
methods,  school  law  and  State  manuals,  and  such  other  professional 
subjects  as  may  be  named. 

California  has  probably  established  better  standards  than  any 
other  State  in  the  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  re- 
quired. Normal  training  equivalent  to  two  years  above  a  four-year 
high  school  for  elementary  teachers,  and  college  graduation  including 
one  year  of  graduate  work  for  high-school  teachers  are  the  California 
standards.^  Such  credentials,  however,  are  not  essential,  as  cer- 
tificates are  granted  also  on  examination.  States  which  require 
some  professional  training  in  addition  to  completion  of  a  fuU  four- 
year  high-school  course  as  prerequisite  for  any  certificate  are  the 
following:    Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Utah.     In  Virginia  the 

*Tjough  legal  requirements  are  very  indeflnito  in  Massachusetts,  graduation  from  normal  school  or 
pollege  i  the  accepted  standard;  probably  few  teachers  employed  fall  below  it. 
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requirement  for  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  for  elementary  schools 
is  six  weeks  of  professional  training  in  addition  to  graduation  from 
a  four-year  high  school,  but  alternative  of  an  equivalent  examination 
is  offered.  Ohio,  after  1924,  and  Wisconsin,  after  1923,  will  no  longer 
grant  certificates  to  candidates  with  less  than  four  years  of  high- 
school  education  and  additional  professional  training  in  an  approved 
institution. 

Indiana  was  the  first  Stat^  to  establish  by  law  a  minimum  pre- 
requisite of  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  for  the  lowest 
grade  certificate  to  teach.  At  present  there  are  7  States,  in  addition 
to  the  4  mentioned  above,  in  which  this  is  the  minimum  requirement. 
[They  are  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,-^  Michigan,  Washington, 
'Maine,  and  Oregon — altogether  11  States  with  this  or  a  higher  pre- 
requisite for  entrance  to  the  examination  for  any  teaching  license. 
If  we  add  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  (after  1923  and  1924,  respectively^ 
California  and  Massachusetts  (with  exceptions  and  limitations  given 
above),  the  number  is  increased  to  15.  Other  States,  notably  Marj-- 
land,  Wyoming,  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  have  established 
the  high-school  graduation  requirement  for  certain  certificates  of 
lower  grade  but  not  all. 

The  idea  of  recognizing  some  professional  training  as  necessarj^  for 
any  grade  of  certificate  is  growing  in  extent.  The  following  States 
require  some  professional  training  in  an  approved  school  of  secondary 
or  higher  grade  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate 
issued,  13  States,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  before — Minnesota, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Delaware.  West  Virginia. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  (after  1920),  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho. 

Twenty-one  States  have  established  teacher-training  classes  or  nor- 
mal training  work  in  liigh  school  or  hi  connection  with  high  schools 
and  recognize  tliis  training  in  their  certification  laws  or  regulations  as 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  some  grade  of  certificate.  These  courses 
are  given  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular  liigh-school  courses,  as  is 
most  common,  or  constitute  a  year's  work  in  addition  to  four  high- 
school  years.  In  some  cases  the  courses  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  department  and  are  aided  by  State  funds.  In  others  they 
are  maintained  by  the  liigh  schools  themselves  independently  of 
State  aid.  The  follo^ving  States  recognize  normal  training  in  high 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  teaching 
certificates:  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  Vermont, 
Ohio,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  West  Virginia. 


*  Illinois  grants  a  •  provisional"  ccrtiflcate,  not  eonsidorwl  bwunso  il  i;*  apparently  !cmp«*rary  in  nature. 
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Certification  by  examination  only  is  of  course  the  oldest  method 
and  persists  for  one  or  more  certificates  in  all  the  States  but  one. 
The  most  noticeable  of  recent  changes  in  the  examination  method  of 
certification  is  the  growing  importance  of  professional  subjects  and 
the  addition  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  music,  physical  education 
— characterized  in  the  summaries  as  the  newer  elementary  subjects. 
Complete  information  concerning  subjects  given  in  examinations 
is  given  in  the  State  outUnes  and  in  summary  Tables  16  and  18. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  analyze  the  questions 
given  or  method  of  examining  papers  when  submitted.  Information 
concerning  the  agencies  which  prepare  questions  and  examine  papers 
is  given  in  Table  7.  The  tendency  to  centralize  these  two  functions 
has  been  shown  elsewhere.  Gradually  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
high  grade  of  State  certificate  through  examination  alone  is  being 
eliminated.  In  the  majority  of  those  States  which  continue  to  grant 
high-grade  certificates  in  this  way  examinations  are  becoming  very 
cumbersome.  They  usually  include  a  full  program  of  high-school, 
college,  and  professional  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
elementary  subjects,  unless  the  latter  are  represented  by  a  prior 
certificate.  Tables  16  and  17,  which  give  information  concerning 
certificates  granted  in  this  way,  show  that  in  some  cases  the  applicant 
is  examined  m  as  many  as  12  or  13  of  the  higher  subjects,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  number  of  traditional  and  some  professional  subjects. 
Unless  these  examinations  can  be  taken  at  different  times,  the  re- 
quirements become  very  burdensome  and  exclude  the  probability 
of  a  great  number  of  appUcants.  Even  first-grade  county  certificates 
require  examination  in  a  great  many  subjects,  and  include  higher  and 
secondary  as  well  as  professional,  newer,  and  traditional  elementary 
subjects  (see  Table  16). 

Table  18  gives  the  number  of  common-school  subjects  and  the 
names  of  the  higher  and  secondary,  newer  elementary,  and  professional 
subjects  in  which  one  must  be  examined  in  order  to  secure  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  different  States.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Except  in  those  States 
which  require  a  minimum  of  academic  and  professional  training,  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  grades,  with  some  additional  study  in  one  or 
more  professional  and  sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  newer  elementary 
or  secondary  subjects  also,  enables  one  to  become  a  teacher.  Much 
depends  on  the  examining  authoritites  in  the  way  of  setting  up  stand- 
ards in  these  States.     But  even  at  the  best  they  are  very  low. 

It  is  also  relatively  easy  in  many  States  to  remain  teaching  indefi- 
nitely without  specified  professional  or  academic  preparation.  Unless 
special  regulations  to  the  contrary  are  made  in  the  form  of  prerequi- 
sites to  entrance  to  examinations  or  unless  professional  preparation 
is  required  for  the  renewal  of  certificates,  this  may  result.     In  some 
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cases  life  certificates,  or,  if  not  so  called,  certificat<5s  continuously 
renewable  or  exchangeable,  and  hence  practically  of  the  same  sig- 
nificance, may  be  obtained  without  sucli  requirements.  These  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  following  14  States:  Alabama,  iVrizona,  .Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Penns^'lvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota  (until  1921), 
and  Texas.  In  at  least  5  other  States  life  certificates  may  be  issued 
on  examination  without  educational  prerequisites  higher  than  high- 
school  graduation  or  12  weeks  of  professional  preparation. 

There  are  29  States  which  either  do  not  issue  certificates  designated 
as  for  '*life,''  or  in  which  nominally  some  higher  education  is  required 
for  them.  However,  equivalency  examinations  or  possibility  of  con- 
tinuous renewals  on  requirements  more  or  less  indefinit<;  probably 
nullify  the  apparent  requirement  in  many  cases. 

Among  the  States  which  have  recently  reorganized  their  laws  con- 
cerning certification  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  enact  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  increase  gi-adually  the  minimum  scholarship 
requirements  exacted.  The  Delaware  law  recently  enacted  is  a  good 
example.  The  lowest  grade  certificate  granted  on  examination  is 
to  be  discontinued  after  1930;  the  next  lowest,  which  requires  high- 
school  graduation  and  six  weeks  of  professional  training,  is  to  be 
discontinued  in  1935.  The  lowest  certificate  recognized  thereafter 
requires  graduation  from  a  two-year  normal  school  in  addition  to 
the  completion  of  a  four-3^ear  high  school.  The  West  Virginia  law 
is  based  on  the  same  plan,  increasing  qualifications  up  to  192G  and 
permitting  the  State  board  to  regulate  them  thereafter.  Such  an 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  increase  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates without  depleting  the  supply  of  teachers.  In  some  States  the 
practice  of  formulating  a  law  in  such  a  way  as  gradually  to  increase 
the  requirements  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  applies  to 
other  than  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate.  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  South  Dakota  are  among  the  States  which  passed 
increasing  requirement  laws  in  the  1919  session  of  their  legislatures. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  South  Dakota  law  are  given  here  to 
illustrate  this  practice: 

No  teacher  shall  l>e  entitled  to  receive  more  than  two  third-grade  certificates: 
Prainded,  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September,  1920,  every  applicant  for  a 
third-grade  certificate,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  must  present  evidence  of  having 
attended  an  approved  normal  school  or  some  other  school  having  a  normal  department 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  six  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 

Prmifled,  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1921,  every  applicant  for  life  diploma, 
by  examination  or  otherwise,  must  present  evidence  of  having  attended  an  approved 
normal  school  or  educational  depaitment  of  an  approved  college  or  university  24 
weeks  in  the  aggregate. 

Provided  further,  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1920,  every  applicant  for  State 
certificate,  by  examination  or  othervnse,  must  .present  evidence  of  having  attended 
an  approved  normal  school  or  educjitional  department  of  an  approved  college  or 
universit>'  IS  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  RENEWING  LOW-GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Various  expedients  are  used  to  prevent  one  person  teaching  too 
long  on  the  lowest-grade  certificate.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  issue 
a  limited  number  of  these  certificates,  and  generally  they  are  not 
subject  to  renewal.  In  some  States  the  holders  of  lower-grade 
certificates  are  eligible  to  positions  only  when  the  supply  of  teachers 
with  higher-grade  certificates  is  exhausted.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
are  examples  of  such  States.  Rhode  Island  requires  the  holder  of 
the  lowest-grade  certificate  to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade  within  two 
years.  Other  methods  used  are  to  require  applicants  for  renewals 
to  attend  summer  schools  for  teachers  or  to  obtain  a  minimum  amount 
of  professional  training  before  the  application  is  granted. 

Full  information  concerning  renewal  of  the  lowest  grade  of  certifi- 
cates is  given  on  page  29.  A  few  States  do  not  grant  any  third-grade 
certificates.  Utah  does  not  renew  second-grade  certificates,  expect- 
ing the  holder  to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade.  Nevada  renews  neither 
second  nor  third  grade  certificates.  Twelve  other  States  renew  only 
on  condition  that  the  applicants  acquire  additional  professional 
training.  Five  other  States  prescribe  requirements  or  demand  the 
completion  of  reading-circle  work,  making  in  all  34  States  which 
either  do  not  renew  certificates  of  the  lowest  grade  or  make  it  neces- 
sary to  have  some  professional  training  as  well  as  experience  before 
renewal.  Nine  States  renew  on  experience  only.  One  makes 
renewal  dependent  upon  the  standing  in  examination.  In  one 
State,  renewal  depends  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
in  charge,  and  in  one,  professional  spirit  and  required  reading  are 
necessary.  Five  States  limit  the  number  of  certificates  of  the  lowest 
grade  which  are  issued  or  renewed.  Indications  are  that  the  most 
advanced  steps  toward  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  certificates  granted,  are  being  taken  in  those  States  in 
which  the  whole  matter  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  that 
county  and  local  authorities  are  more  lax  in  their  requirements. 

Summary  of  Renewal  Requirements. 

Successful  experience  oahj:  Maine,    Rhode   Island,    Alabama,    Miaeoiiri,*    Wyoming 

Oregon,  New  Hampshire,*  Arkansas. 
Consecutive  experience:  Kentucky. 

Discrelion  of  board:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  California. 
Standing  in  examination  only:  Michigan. 
Recommendation  of  superintendent:  Vermont. 
Prescribed  requirements:  New  York,  Tennessee. 
Reading:  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,*  North  Dakota,*  Iowa.* 
Institute  attendance:  Oklahoma.* 
Attendance  at  professional  schools  or  college  work:  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  Florida,  Oklahoma,*  Illinois,  Wisconsin,*  North  Dakota,*  Utah,  Idaho, 

\Vasluntj:ton.  * 

<  See  also  other  regulations. 
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Not  renewable:  West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,*  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Louisiana,  Texas,  Indiana,  Minnesota,*  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,*  Nevada,*  Arizona. 

Limited  number  of  times:  Michigan,*  Missouri,*  Washington.* 

Professional  spirit:  required  reading:  Iowa.* 

Limited  issue:  New  Mexico.*  Nevada.* 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  RENEWAL  AND  REISSUANCE  OF  CER- 
TIFICATES OF  LOWEST  GRADE  (SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  REQUIRED 
WHETHER    MENTIONED    OR   NOT.) 

States.  Renewal  regulations. 

N.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Maine Renewable  on  successful  exj>erience. 

New  Ilamp-shire  .  .  .  Permits  not  renewable.     Elementary  license  one  or  three 
years. 

Vermont Recommendation  superintendent. 

Rhode  Island Four  years,  then  six  years'  successful  experience. 

Massachusetts Discretion  of  board  or  committee. 

Connecticut Discretion  of  committee. 

New  York Prescribed  conditions. 

New  Jersey Once.     Required  credits. 

Pennsylvania May  teach  five  ternis  only  on  provisional  certificate. 

S.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware Second  and  third  grade— professional  preparation. 

Maryland Third  grade  on  completion  prescribed  professional  training. 

No  teacher  holding  this  certificate  may  be  engaged  unless 
supply  of  higher  certificated  teachers  is  exhausted. 

Virginia Second  grade — summer  school  attendance  or  equivalent. 

West  Virginia Not  renewable. 

North  Carolina Reading  circle  work. 

South  Carolina Third  grade  not  renewable.     Second  grade  at  option  of  board. 

Georgia Nonrenewable. 

Florida Second  and  third  grades — attendance  at  professional  scrhool. 

S.  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky Consecutive  experience. 

Tennessee Prescril>e<i  requirements. 

Alabama Limited  numl>er  of  times. 

Miflslssippi Not  renewable. 

Louisiana Not  renewable.     Second  and  third  grade  certificates  for  one 

year  through  application  of  summer  school  credits. 

Texas Not  renewable. 

Arkansas Second  grade  twice.     Third  grade  once. 

Oklahoma Summer  school  and  institute  attendance.     Renewed  once. 

N.  Central  Div.: 

Ohio Not  renewable. 

Illinois Second  grade  renewable  first  time  after  6  months'  additional 

professional  training,  second  time  18  weeks'  professional 
training. 

Michigan Once  only.     .Vverage  must  be  85. 

*  See  also  other  rei^iilations. 

'  Permits  Those  seem  to  partake  of  the  nat  iire  of  both  temi>orary  and  third-Rrade certificates.  In  New 
Hamp.<;hiro  the  next  lowest  certificate  may  be  renewed.  In  Minnesota  the  next  lowest  cerliftcate  must 
be  exchanged  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
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States.  Renewal  regulations. 

N.  Central  Div. — Continued. 

Wisconsin Attendance  at  professional  school.     Reading  circle  course. 

Minnesota Permits  nonrenewable.     Limited  rural  elementary  may  l)e 

exchanged  for  second-class  certificate  under  certain  r^^- 

lations. 
Iowa Second  and  third  grade  certificate  renewed.     Professional 

spirit  and  prescribed  reading. 
Missouri Second  and  third  grade  renewable  once.    Not  more  than 

four  of  the  latter  granted. 

North  Dakota- Reading  circle  work  and  six  weeks  at  professional  school. 

South  Dakota Not  renewable. 

Nebraska Not  renewable. 

Kansas Not  renewable. 

Western  Div.: 

Montana Not  renewable. 

Wyoming Renewable  once. 

Colorado Not  renewable. 

New  Mexico Not  renewable.     Not  more  than  two  issued  to  any  person. 

Arizona Not  renewable. 

Utah Third  grade  renewable  for  prescribed  work  of  college  grade. 

Second  grade  not  renewable,  must  fulfill  requirements 

for  higher  grade  certificate. 
Nevada Second  and  third  grade  not  renewable.     Not  more  than  one 

third -grade  granted  to  any  person. 

Idaho Six  weeks  at  summer  school  for  teachers. 

Washington Renewed  twice  for  attendance  at  professional  school. 

California Option  of  board. 

Oregon Six  months'  experience. 

REaPROCAL  RELATIONS  AMONG  STATES. 

On  pages  32  to  35  are  given  excerpts  from  State  laws  or  regulations 
concerning  the  recognition  of  certificates  from  other  States  and  di- 
plomas and  credits  from  institutions  located  in  other  States.  The 
following  States  do  not  recognize  certificates  granted  in  other  States: 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  Of 
these,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  Florida,  North  Dakota,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Louisiana  recognize  graduation  or  credits  from 
standard  institutions  outside  the  State.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
while  certificates  issued  on  credentials  from  such  institutions  would 
not  be  recognized  in  these  States,  other  certificates  could  be  issued  on 
the  basis  of  recognized  credentials,  provided  the  requirements  are  met. 

Connecticut  is  the  only  State  which  issues  certificates  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  examination  and  does  not  accept  credits  from  institutions 
either  within  or  without  the  State.  Generally,  State  laws  require 
that  institutions  whose  credits  are  recognized  toward  certification 
shall  exact  entrance  requirements  and  maintain  standards  equivalent 
to  those  within  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  States  which  recognize  out- 
side institutions  keep  lists  of  those  'accredited"  or  **  approved.'' 
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Full  reciprocal  relations  do  not  exist  even  among  those  States 
which  recognize  certificates  from  other  States  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
and  Rhode  Island  recognize  only  State  certificates  or  those  issued  by 
State  departments  or  State  oflicers.  Michigan,  Nevada,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Utah  accept  State  life  certificates  only 
from  other  States.  New  Mexico  and  Washington  give  credit,  sub- 
ject for  subject,  if  accredited  by  State  departments,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Nebraska  require  in  addition  that  reciprocal  relations  shall  have 
been  established  with  the  other  State.  In  Wisconsin  and  Utah  two 
years'  experience  within  the  State  is  required  before  outside  certifi- 
cates are  recognized.  Credentials  from  colleges  and  universities  are 
more  generally  recognized  than  are  those  from  normal  schools. 
Many  certificates  based  on  normal  school  graduation  are  granted  by 
schools  themselves  or  their  boards  of  control,  and  their  validity  is 
confined  to  the  State. 

The  following  States  recognize  for  or  toward  certification  gradua- 
tion from  '' approved, ''  '^acceptable,"  '^ accredited,"  '^ reputable,"  or 
*' equivalent"  institutions:  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Iowa, 
and  South  Carolina — 42  in  all.  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  Wash- 
ington specify  ''State  institutions"  in  the  scholarship  requirements 
for  certificates.  The  regulations  for  Alabama  do  not  state  whether 
institutions  outside  the  State  are  recognized  or  not.  Michigan  rec- 
ognizes State  institutions  only,  except  for  special  certificates.  Con- 
necticut requires  an  examination. 

SUSPENSION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES.  \ 

Table  19  presents  the  most  essential  provisions  of  the  laws  of  difl'er- 
ent  States  concerning  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  certificates. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  action  is  taken  are  similar  in  all  States, 
and  the  right  of  appeal  is  generally  given  as  protection  to  the  teacher 
against  injustice.  The  officers  empowered  to  revoke  certificates  are 
usually  those  who  issue  them,  and  appeals  are  taken  to  superior 
boards  or  officers. 

FEES  AND  MINIMUM  AGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Infonnation  concerning  fees,  when  they  are  required;  the  disposal 
of  the  money  so  collected;  and  minimum  age  requirements,  when 
there  are  any,  are  given  in  Table  20.     A  few  States  do  not  specify 
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any  age  minimum.     A  number  require  the  applicant  for  a  certificate 
to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Thirty  States  require  fees  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $10.  Usually 
the  higher  fees  are  charged  for  the  higher  grades  of  certificate.  The 
other  18  States  require  no  fee.  The  money  collected  from  fees  is 
used  in  the  majority  of  States  to  pay  for  administering  the  certifica- 
tion department  or  for  the  support  of  teachers*  institutes. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  BEARING  UPON  THE  RE<  OO- 
NPnON  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  IN  EACH  OF  THE  STATES. 

Alabama. — Recognizes  other  State  certificates  of  equivalent  requirements  ana 
standard  institutions. 

Arizona. — Accepts  credits  from  institutions  outside  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  certifi- 
cation. Recognizes  certificates  from  other  States  if  qualifications  are  equivalent  to 
those  demanded  in  Arizona. 

Arkansas. — State  and  professional  licenses  based  on  certificates  from  other  States 
and  d^rees  from  the  credited  institutions  outside  the  State  will  be  recognized  if  ap- 
plicants have  at  least  12  months'  experience,  in  case  State  certificates  are  desired, 
and  6  months'  experience  if  professional  licenses  are  desired. 

California. — Recognizes  life  diplomas  or  certificates  from  other  States  if  they  rep 
resent  experience  and  scholarship  equivalent  to  California  requirements.  California 
also  keeps  a  list  of  recognized  institutions  of  other  States  which  meet  the  approval  of 
the  State  board  as  satisfying  requirements  for  California  certificates. 

Colorado. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States.  College  credits  and 
degrees  are  recognized  under  the  same  conditions,  whether  obtained  from  institutions 
within  or  without  the  State. 

Connecticut. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States,  or  college  or  normal 
school  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Delaware. — Certificates  issued  by  other  States  will  be  accepted  which  indicate 
qualifications  equal  to  or  superior  to  those  demanded  for  securing  certificates  in  this 
State.     Also  credits  from  standard  institutions  are  accepted. 

Florida. — Does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States.  A  courtesy  temjwrarj^ 
certificate  may  be  issued  to  holders  of  certificates  from  other  States  for  a  period  of  2 
months,  during  which  time  the  applicant  must  qualify  for  a  Florida  certificate.  Grad- 
uation from  standard  institutions  is  recognized. 

Geor^.— Teachers  holding  certificates  granted  in  another  State  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  requirements  in  Georgia  are  granted  equivalent  certificates.  Approved 
institution's  credits  are  recognized  for  certification,  but  applicant  must  be  examined 
in  Georgia  history-,  geography,  and  school  law. 

Idaho. — The  State  board  of  education  issues  Idaho  State  certificates  to  graduates  of 
State  normal  schools  and  collies  of  other  States  if  said  institutions  are  approved  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  board  may  also  indorse  State  life  certifi- 
cates from  other  States.  All  applicants  must  be  engaged  in  teaching  within  2  years 
of  the  date  of  application,  have  at  least  18  months'  experience  and  credit  in  examina- 
tion in  Idaho  school  law  and  course  of  study. 

Illinois. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  may  recognize  and  honor  any  certificate  from  another  State 
obtained  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Illinois.  Institutions  outside  State 
recognized  on  the  same  basis  as  those  within  it. 

Indiana.— ThQ  State  superintendent  coimtersigns  life  State  certificates  from  other 
States  of  equivalent  requirements.  Also  recognizes  training  in  higher  institutions  of 
other  States  for  certificates. 
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Jotwz.— Each  individual  application  is  decided  on  its  meritfl.  A  new  certificate  is 
issued  to  the  holder  of  a  certificate  from  another  State  if  the  conditions  warrant  the 
recognition  of  the  certificate  presented  for  that  purpose.  Iowa  also  recognizes  train- 
ing in  approved  colleges  of  other  States  for  certification.  • 

Kansas. — The  State  board  of  education  recognizes  State  certificates  i»sue<l  in  other 
States  seciu^  by  fulfilling  demands  equivalent  to  those  of  Kansas. 

Kentucky. — State  board  of  education  may  validate  certificates  of  other  States  wliioh 
are  not  of  a  lower  standard  than  the  State  certificate  of  Kentucky,  and  may  approve 
or  disapprove  such  certificates  of  qualification  as  may  be  recognizee!  by  county  super- 
intendents and  county  boards  of  education  in  this  State.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  authorizetl  to  validate  State  diplomas  and  certificates  from  other  States  on  a 
reciprocity  plan. 

Louisiana. — Teachers'  certificates  of  other  States  are  not  recognized  in  liouisiana. 
Baccalaureate  graduates  of  State  approved  colleges  and  State  appro  vet!  normal  schools 
of  other  States  are  issued  first-grade  certificates  in  TiOuisiana  upon  ]iresentution  of 
their  diplomas  accompanied  by  a  $5  recordation  fee. 

Maine. — Certificates  may,  under  the  rules  prescribeil  by  the  State  superintendent, 
be  granted  to  persons  holding  State  certificates  granted  by  authority  of  other  States. 
Recognizes  institutions  outside  the  State  of  equal  standing  ^\ith  those  mthin  as  a 
basis  for  certification. 

Maryland. — ^The  conditions  under  which  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  of 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of  other  States  will  be  recognized  shall  bo 
determined  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools. 

Massachusetts. — No  legal  pro\'i.Mion  for  reciprocity  in  the  issuance  of  certificates. 
Colleges  outside  State  with  standards  equal  to  those  withui  are  recognized  on  same 
basis  for  certification. 

Michigan. — ^The  State  board  of  education  may  in  its  discretion  recognize  life  State 
certificates  from  other  States  if  the  requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  demanded 
in  Mftlbigan.  Grants  special  certificates  on  banis  of  credits  from  institutions  outside 
the  Stete. 

Minnesota. — ^The  State  superintendent  may  accept  or  indorse  certificates  from 
other  States  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescril)e.  Also  recognizes  for  certification 
credits  from  institutions  outside  State  with  standards  equi^'alent  to  those  of  rniv<»rsity 
of  Minnesota. 

Mississippi. — ^To  persons  holding  a  certificate,  license,  or  diploma  with  qualifica- 
tions equal  to  those  of  Mississippi,  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  another  State,  a  first- 
grade  license  shall  be  granted  to  be  valid  for  a  length  of  time  granted  in  original  State. 
Recognizes  credits  from  approved  institutions  having  four-year  course. 

Missouri. — Certificates  from  States  other  than  Missouri  which  are  ba^ed  on  require- 
ments equal  to  those  of  Missouri,  and  graduation  from  schools  outside  of  Missouri 
whose  standards  are  equal  to  those  of  the  schools  of  ^lissoru-i,  are  recognized. 

Montana. — ^Teac^ers  with  successftil  experience  of  at  least  35  months,  who  have 
obtained  from  State  departments  of  other  States  by  means  of  examination  certificates 
good  in  all  schools  of  the  State  in  which  issued  and  valid  for  at  least  5  years,  may 
obtain  Montana  certificates  if  the  requirements  were  fully  eriual  to  those  of  Montana. 
Graduates  of  advanced  normal  courses  in  institutions  equivalent  to  those  in  Montana, 
whose  diplomas  entitle  them  to  teach  without  examination  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  where  located,  who  have  taught  successfully  18  months,  at  least  0  of  them 
after  graduation,  are  eligible  to  Montana  State  certificates  and  life  diplomas. 

Nebraska. — Certificates  or  diplomas  conferring  the  right  to  teach  for  life  in  other 
States  are  accepted  in  Nebraska.  Also  grades  earned  in  State  examinations  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  Nebraska  are  accepted,  if  the  States  have  reciprocal  rela- 
55291''--21 3 
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tiens  with  thk  State.  Becognize  credila  from  Mandfd  coUccet  outaLde  the  Stete  if 
ai^licaat  has  experience  In  NebnakA. 

Nemda^—^jtedeniiBh  showing  graduatiflB  from  ochools  of  other  States  whose  require- 
ments are  equal  to  those  of  iNevada  ahall  be  aooe|>ted  in  lieu  of  eraminatiem.  fafe 
oertiilcates  may  also  be  submitted  as  evidence  of  fitness  of  teaching,  and  if  they  are 
satisfactor}'  to  the  State  board  of  educaticm  they  may  issue  a  certificate  vidid  in  Nevada 
for  such  grade  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

New  Hampskire, — ^LawB  do  not  allow  redprecity.  Dq^lomas  fiom  normal  schools 
equal  to  those  of  New  Hampshire  may  be  accepted  if  applicant  files  experience  and 
passes  examination  in  New  Hampshire  sdiool  law  and  program  of  studies. 

New  Jersey, — New  Jecsey  recognizes  diplomas  from  normal  schools  of  another  State 
which  require  equivalent  work  Ymd  entrance  requirements  to  the  New  ieney  State 
normal  sdiods.  Also  indorses  permanent  State  certificates  granted  in  another  State 
if  the  requirements  are  equivalent  to  life  certificates  in  New  Jersey.  It  also  recognites 
completion  of  courses  in  approved  colleges,  univeraities,  or  technical  schoob  as  crodii 
toward  certification. 

New  Mejcico, — Certificates  from  other  States,  if  vahd,  may  be  credited  subject  for 
subject  if  questions  on  which  certificate  is  granted  were  prepared  and  all  papen 
graded  by  a  State  d^Murtment  of  education  in  the  State  issuiug  certificate,  jnovided 
the  State  accepts  like  grades  granted  b>  New  Mexico.  Credits  from  colleges  of  recog- 
nized standing  witli  North  Central  Association  are  recognised  on  same  bask  as  tkcee 
in  the  State. 

New  York. — ^The  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion  indorse  (I)  * 
diploma  issued  by  a  normal  school  of  another  State,  (2)  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chief 
education  officer  or  State  .board  of  another  State.  Such  indocsement  oonleBs  on  the 
holder  of  such  diploma  or  certificate  the  privileges  conferred  by  law  on  the  holder  of 
a  ncHrmal  school  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  in  this  State.  Credits  reoqgniaed 
from  institutions  registered  by  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina, — Certificates  are  issued  to  pemons  who  hold  State  certificates  ol 
other  States  requiring  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required  in  North  Oamlina 
and  who  pass  an  examination  in  North  Carolina  history  and  school  law.  Creditsfrom 
standard  institutions  outside  the  State  recognized  on  same  basis  as  from  those  within. 

North  Dakota, — Recognizee  credits  of  institutLons  outside  the  State  as  a  basis  for 
North  Dakota  certificates. 

Ohio, — State  has  no  law  recognizing  certificates  from  other  Btsftes.  Rec^gniaes 
credits  from  approved  instituticms  as  basis  for  certification. 

Oklahoma, — No  provision  to  hdders  ol  State  certificates  from  other  States  or  credits 
from  institutions  in  other  States. 

Oregon, — Certificates  issued  upon  examination  by  other  States  Aall  be  accepted  i>y 
the  superintendent  of  instruction  lor  conreqKmding  certificates  upon  certain  condi- 
tions and  equivalent  credits  for  any  subject  or  subjects  may  be  accepted.  AlaocredilB 
for  teaching  experience  and  credits  from  standard  institutions  outside  tiie  State. 

Permsylvania, — State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  validate  in  Penn- 
sylvania teachers'  certificates  issued  by  other  States  or  by  State  normal  achoi^  or 
colleges  of  other  States  whose  requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  Conunon- 
wealth .  Recognizes  all  institutions  apjHroved  by  Pennsylvania  college  and  univenitf 
council. 

Rhode  Island, — Interstate  comity  is  practiced.  The  State  d^artment  dees  not  in- 
dorse certificates  from  other  States  or  grant  Rhode  Island  certificates  en  certificatee 
from  outside  the  State.  It  does  not  recognize  certificates  from  out  of  the  State  in  any 
way,  unless  the  certificates  have  been  isused  by  State  offices.  When  oertificstee 
LBBued  by  the  State  department  are  presented,  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  tke 
qualifications  mentioned  in  the  certificates  in  terms  of  Rhode  Island  requirements, 
and  credit  is  granted  accordingly.     Diplomas  issued  by  institutions  outside  the  States 
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are  accepted  as  reasonable  )>roof  of  what  they  attest,  if  the  institution  granting  the 
diploma  is  reputable. 

South  Carolirm. — The  Stato  board  of  education  will  grant  certificates  on  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  from  repute  bin  colleges  and  universities  of  as  high  rank  as4hose  in 
South  Carolina  when  accom}>aiiied  by  the  scholastic  record  and  teaching  experience 
of  the  applicant.  The  same  board  confirms  State  certificates  from  other  States  when 
the  qualifications  demanded  are  equivalent  to  those  demanded  in  South  Carolina, 
provided  that  such  States  grant  reciprocsd  credit  to  South  Carolina  State  licenses. 

South  Dakota. — Diplomas  from  other  States  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  subjects 
required  for  a  life  diploma.  The  State  superintendent  may  validate  certificates  is- 
mied  by  other  departments  of  education  which  are  of  the  rank  of  the  life  diploma, 
State  certincate,  and  first  and  second  grade  certificates  isstied  in  South  Dakota,  pro- 
vided the  requirements  upon  which  they  are  based  are  equivalent  to  the  requirements 
forcorredpoading  certificateB  in  South  Dakota.  Becognizes  credits  from  all  approved 
institutions  of  equal  rimk  with  those  of  South  Dakota. 

Tenj}£ssee, — Certificates  from  other  States  whose  standards  of  normal  school  admis- 
sion and  graduation  are  no  lower  than  that  of  this  State  are  validated.  Reciprocal 
certification  relations  are  maintained  witii  most  of  the  Southern  States. 

Texa8. — Holders  of  diploma  from  a  State  normal  college  or  of  a  life  certificate  in  an- 
other State  upon  becmning  a  citizen  of  Texas,  may  receive  a  Texas  permanent  certifi- 
cate provided  the  requirements  are  equal  to  those  of  Texas.  Diplomas  from  colleges 
or  universities  recognized  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  board  oi  examineis  may  be  accepted  as  qualification  lor  a 
State  lile  certificate. 

Utah. — Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  in  other  States  may  be  recognized  in  Utah, 
provided  they  are  granted  on  standards  equal  to  Utah  requirements.  Institutions 
issuing  diplomas  must  be  of  standard  grade. 

VermonL — Beciprocity  with  other  States  may  be  established  by  the  commissiouer 
of  education.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  30  weeks'  teaching  experience.  Rec- 
ognized graduates  from  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  other  States  are  eligible  for  cer- 
tificate, on  the  same  terms  as  are  graduates  from  Vermont  institutions. 

Virginia, — Certificates  from  States  other  than  Virginia,  which  are  not  local  and 
which  represent  training  equivalent  to  that  required  for  Virginia  State  certificates 
and  satisfactory  experience,  are  recognized  as  certificates  to  teach.  Alt  standard  col- 
leges are  recognized  for  credits  toward  certification. 

Washington. — Credits  of  90  per  cent  or  over  on  examination  in  other  States,  when 
p{q;>er8  are  graded  by  State  departments,  are  accepted,  subject  for  subject,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Tlie  State  board 
of  education  recognizes  only  grades  earned  in  Washington  institutions.* 

West  VtrgiTtia. — ^This  State  does  not  recognize  certificates  from  other  States.  It 
does  recognize  credentials  from  institutions  outside  of  the  State  which  are  accredited 
by  the  State  boards  of  education  on  tiie  basis  of  equivalent  work  to  that  done  by 
institutions  within  the  State. 

Wiieonnn. — Holders  of  cntifieates  from  other  States  may  receive  Wisconsin  unlim- 
ited State  certificates,  provided  certificates  held  are  equivalent  in  required  qualifica- 
tions to  the  Wnconsin  certificate.  Applicants  must  have  two  years'  experience  in 
Wisconsin  before  this  certificate  can  be  made  permanent.  Also  recognizes  for  cer- 
tification courses  given  in  institutionfl  whose  standards  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Wis- 
consin institutions. 

Wyoming, — Recognizes  credits  from  standard  institutions  in  other  States  as  basis 
for  certificates,  and  certificates  from  other  States  when  requirements  meet  the  require- 
ments for  Wyoming  certificates. 

•  The  law  of  Washington  provides  that  the  Stato  board  of  education  may  recognize  credits  earned 
In  institutions  outside  the  State  toward  certification.  According  to  present  practice  appamntiy  the 
board  does  not  do  so. 
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INFORMATION  CONCERNING  HIGH-SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 


STATES    WHICH   ISSUE    SPECIAL   HIGH-SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES. 


Colorado. 

Delaware. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa  (included  in  special 

subject  certificates). 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Utah. 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   HIGH-SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES. 


Inutd  on  examination: 
Connecticut. 
Oeorgia. 
Indiana. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Nevada. 
North  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
West  Virginia. 


Issued  for  college  work: 
Delaware. 
Idaho. 
Illinois. 

Iowa.  (4-year  normal). 
Kentucky. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Massadiusetts. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 
New  Hampshire. 


lasutdfor  college  work — Con# 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Rh(xle  Island. 
Tennessee. 
Utah. 

West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING   IN   SUBJECTS   TAUGHT. 

Utah:  High-school  diploma  in  special  subject.  (Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or 
equivalent  with  special  study  in  subject  taught.) 

Virginia:  Special  certificate  for  high-school  subjects.  (No  college  work  required 
but  must  show  adequate  preparation  in  branches  specified  in  certificates.) 

Indiana  requires  examination  in  subjects  taught  in  high  school  and  in  education. 

New  Jersey  requires  either  examination  in  subjects  to  be  taught  or  a  prescribed 
number  of  credits  in  such  subjects  included  in  coll^;e  course. 
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Table  4. — Swrnmary  of  certificates  issued  by  central^  county ^  and  local  agencies. 


*  District,  village,  or  city,  all  clasaed  as  local  here. 
«  Temporary  or  special  in  name  or  significance. 

*  There  are  5  separate  varieties  of  Life  certificates  and  4  varieties  of  State  certificates,  and  they  are  divided 
here  because  of  certain  characteristics  tabulated. 

4  Good  in  districts  organized  under  Arts.  XXII  and  VI,  also  one  for  all  districts  except  cities  of  1,000 
population. 
^  Issued  by  city  and  county  authorities. 

*  One  certificate  issued  either  by  State  or  county  board. 

*  Districts  of  over  5,000  population  may  issue  certificates  under  certain  conditions. 
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Table  b.-^Certifimtes  mued  by  central  agencies  that  are  valid  throughout  the  Stale,' 
distribution  among  the  respective  classes  of  schools,  and  duration  of  such  certificates. 


*  "Equivalent  certificate"  good  in  schools  for  which  originally  issued  and  for  time  origmally  issued. 
»  Time  not  riven. 
'  In  cases  wnere  certificates  are  issued  for  limited  periods  of  time  which  may  vary  with  individual 

they  are  classed  as  temporary  (T). 

*  Valid  in  " rural  schools/'  "rural  villages  and  towns,"  and  "rural  and  towns  up  to  1,000 population/' 
»  One  certificate  good  to  teach  in  junior  high  schools. 
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Table  6. — Certificates  issued  by  county  agencies  that  are  valid  throughout  the  county^ 
distribution  among  the  respective  classes  of  schools ^  and  duration  of  such  certificates. 


» Valid  In  anv  other  county  upon  application. 

*  May  be  validated  in  other  counties  in  emergency  for  one  year. 

■  Valid  in  anv  county  when  transferred  by  State  superintraident. 

*  Indomble  by  other  oounty  or  district  superintendents. 

*  Registration  In  any  other  county  permitted. 

*  Valid  in  specific  grade. 
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Table  7. — Kinds  of  certijicalcs  issued — By  whom  questions  are  prepared  and  examined. 


1  Local  authorities  also  prepare  questions  and  examine  pa{>ers. 

•  Same  certificate  issueci  by  either  county  or  city  board.    Listed  here  as  two  different  certificates.    Local 
authorities  also  examine  papers  for  certificate  which  they  issue. 

s  The  certificates  are  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  is  also  president  of  the  State 
university. 

*  One  certificate  issued  by  State  or  county  l)oard. 
6  One  certificate  issued  by  certain  high  schools. 
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Table  8. — Duration  of  certain  certificates:  A^  iseried  by  central  agencies  and  valid  t\ 
out  the  State:  B,  issued  by  county  agencies  and  valid  in  county  only.^ 

A.  ISSUED  BY  CENTRAL  AGENCIES  AND  VALID  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


1  Cortiflcates  such  as  "  valid  at  discretion  of  board/'  emergency,  temporary,  and  those  of  indefiaitetcnnqf 
validity  are  not  included  in  the  table. 
>  Colorado  also  issues  an  "honorary ''life  certificate  for  distinguished  service. 

*  Certificates  indefinite  in  duration— generally  one  year. 

*  Approximately  in  some  cases. 

*  Four  to  six  years  in  some  cases. 
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Table  8. — Duration  o/ctrtain  certijioatfs:  A ,  ismed btf  central  ageru^f^  and  va lid througk- 
out  the  Staff;  B,  issued  by  county  agejicies  andva)id  in  county  only — Continued. 

B.  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY  AGENCIES  AND  VALID  IN  COUNTY  ONLY. 


•Good  for  1}  years. 

Table  9. — Amount  of  professiotial  study  required  for  certificates  based  primarily  upon 
graduation  from  college  in  certain  States. ^ 


*  If  a  State  appears  more  than  once  in  the  list,  it  is.«!ijc»  more  than  one  certificate  based  on  c^iUege  gradti- 
atloD,  and  the  requirementA  for  such  certificates  are  not  the  same. 
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Table   20.^ Minimum  age  requirementa. — Fees  required  for  certificates  and  funds    to 

which  they  are  credited. 


»  Minimum  age  required  for  any  certificate,  17  years. 

*  At  educational  institutions. 

»  By  county  examining  board. 

*  $1  for  duplication. 
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Table  20. — Minimum  age  reguirementt. — Feet  required  for  certificates  and  funds  to 
which  thep  are  credited — ('Ontinued. 


state. 


Minlmiipi  age 
requirement. 


Kind  of  certiflcate. 


Fee. 


Funds  to  which  fees  are  credited. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon — 


Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Vfrglnia 


Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming.. 


18 

None 

18  (any). 
18  (any). 


18  (any). 
18  (any). 
18  (any). 


18(any) 

1st  grade,  20. . . 
2d  and  3d,  18. . 
IS (any) 


18  (any). 

None 

IHfany). 
18(anv). 


18  (any). 
16  (any). 


None 

17  (any). 

IS 

IH 

18 


None. . 
17 


'  Prescribed. 
•  Not  stated. 


Hi^  school 
wst-grade 
mentary. 

All  others.... 


and 


Professional  lile. . . 
Professional  5-y«ar. 
All  others 


Third  and  fourth 
grades. 

Special  and  second 
grade. 

First  grade  profes- 
sional. 

State 

County 

County 

State 

Ufe  State 

Five-year     State, 

frlmary  ^  year, 
year  State. 
Temporary  county 

Special 

Renewal  of  State.. 


Life  (examinaticm) 

State  (examina- 
tion). 

Provisional  State. 

First,.«5Ccond,third, 
ana  primary. 


All  examinations. 


All 

Any  certificate... 


State...; 

C-ounty 

Temporary 

Renewals  and  oth- 
ers. 


0 

0 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

(•) 
0 

2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

(•) 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 


2.50 

3.00 

1.00 

0 

0 

0 

10.00 

5.00 

2.00 
1.00 

0 

2.00 


0 

0 

0 

1.00 

1.00 


2.00 

0 

.50 

1.00 


State  treasurer. 
County  education  fimd. 
County  normal  institute  fund. 
For  grading  manuscripts. 


State  professional  fund. 
Fifty  cents  to  institute  fund;  50  cents  to 
general  State  fund. 

If  for  second-grade  county,  the  S2  re- 
tained by  exanuners.  and  if  fur  State 
certificate,  11  is  retained  and  $1  for- 
warded to  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. 


County  institute  fund. 

Fees  received  for  examination  used  by 
county  superintendent  for  expenses 
of  examination.  Fees  received  for 
certificates  granted  on  graduation  or 
credentials  credited  to  general  achool 
fund.  , 


K' 


redit  of  certification  board. 
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Age  requirements,  minimum,  31-35, 241-242. 
Agencies  which  issue  certiflcates,  13-18. 
Alabama,  laws  and  regulations,  39-40;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Arizona,  laws  and  regulations,  40-42;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Arkansas,  laws  and  regulations,  42-44;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
California,  laws  and  r^ulations,  42-48;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Central,  county  and  local  agencies,  summary  of 

certificates,  200. 
Central  agencies,  certificates  valid  throughout  the 

State,  201:  duration,  204. 
Centralization    of   certificating    authority,    State 

departments  of  education,  9.  __. _ 

Classification  of  certificates,  18-20. 

Colleges,  graduation  from  standard,   certificates 

based  on,  206-213. 
Colonial  period,  qualifications  required  for  certifi- 
cates, 9. 
Colorado,  laws  and  regulations,  48-49:  rec(^nition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Connecticut,  laws  and  regulations,  50-51;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32;  requirements 

for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 
County  agencies,  certificates  valid  throughout  the 

county,  202;  duration,  204. 
County  certificates  (first-grade),  subjects  in  which 

examination  is  required,  231. 
Delaware,  laws  and  regulations,  52-55;  recognition 

of  diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Diplomas  and  certificates,  recognition,  digest  of 

legislation,  32-36. 
Duration  of  certificates,  209. 
Examination,  scholarship,  and  experience,  highest 

certificates  based  on,  232-233. 
Fees  and  minimum  age  requirements,  31-35. 
Florida,  laws  and  regulations,  66-58;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Georgia,  laws  and  regulations,  58-61;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Graduation  from  secondary  schools,  certificates 

based  on,  222-224. 
Graduation  from   standard   colleges,   certificates 

based  on,  206-213. 
High-school  certificates,  199.     See  aUo  Secondary 

schools. 
Highest    certificates    based    upon    examination, 

scholarship  and  experience  requirements,  232- 

233. 
Historical  sketch  of  teachers'  certificates,  6-13. 
Idaho,  laws  and  regulations,  62-66;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 
Illinois,  laws  and  regulations,  67-69;  recognition  of 

diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 


Indiana,  early  requirements  for  certificates,  8, 
11-12;  laws  and  regulations,  70-73;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  32. 

Iowa,  laws  and  regulations,  74-77;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kansas,  laws  and  regulations,  78-82;  reci^nitiou  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kentucky,  laws  and  regulations,  82-83;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Kindergarten  certificates.  See  Primary  and  kin- 
dergarten certificates. 

Louisiana,  laws  and  regulations,  84-85;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Low-grade  certificates,  provisions  for  renewing, 
28-30. 

Lowest  grade  certificate  other  than  temporary, 

^  iilMjfHifi  in  milih>i  fTr*tTn<Ti*Hnn  jg  required,  234- 
235.  " 

Maine,  laws  and  regulations,  85-87;  rect^nition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Maryland,  laws  and  regulations,  88-91;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Massachusetts,  laws  and  regulations,  92-94;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33;  require- 
ments for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

Michigan,  early  requirements  for  certificates,  10-11; 
historical  sketch,  8;  laws  and  regulations,  94-98; 
recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Minimum  age  requirements,  31-35,  241-242. 

Minnesota,  laws  and  regulations,  98-100;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Mississippi,  laws  and  regulations,  100-103;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  smd  certificates,  33. 

Missouri,  laws  and  regulations,  104-107;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Montana,  laws  and  regulations,  108-112;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33. 

Nebraska,  laws  and  regulations,  113-116;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  33-34. 

Nevada,  laws  and  regulations,  117-119;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  England,  requirements  for  certificates,  colo- 
nial period,  9. 

New  Hampshire,  laws  and  regulations,  119-122: 
recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  Jersey,  laws  and  regulations,  125-131;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34;  requirements 
for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

New  Mexico,  laws  and  regulations,  122-125;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

New  York,  early  establishment  of  State  certifica- 
tion, 6-7, 10;  laws  and  regulations,  132-136;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34;  require- 
ments for  certificates,  colonial  period,  9. 

North  Carolina,  laws  and  regulations,  136-140;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 
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North  Dakota,  laws  and  regulations,  141-145;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Number  and  name  of  certificates,  17-18. 

Ohio,  laws  and  regulations,  145-148;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Oklahoma,  laws  and  regulations,  149-151;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Oregon,  laws  and  regulations,  151-154;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Pennsylvania,  early  requirements  for  certificates, 
8, 11-12;  laws  and  regulations,  155-156;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34. 

Primary  and  kindergarten  certificates,  scholarship 
and  experience  required,  22d-230. 

Professional  study  required,  205. 

Qualifications  required  for  certificates,  colonial 
period,  9. 

Reciprocal  relations  between  States,  30-31. 

Recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  digest  of 
legislation,  32-36. 

Removal  of  certificates,  214-221. 

Rhode  Island,  laws  and  regulations,  156-158;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  34-35. 

Scholarship  requirements,  26-27. 

Secondary  schools,  graduation,  certificates  based 
on,  222-224. 

Semi-State  systems,  13, 14, 10. 

South  Carolina,  laws  and  regulations,  158-159; 
recognition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

South  Dakota,  laws  and  regulations,  160-164;  rec<^- 
nition  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Special  certificates,  scholarship  and  exx>erienco  re- 
quired, 227-228. 


State  controlled  systems,  13, 16. 

State-county  systems,  13, 16. 

State  departments  of  education,  centralisation  at 
certificating  authority,  9. 

State  laws  and  regulations,  tabulated,  39-198.  Set 
also  under  names  of  States. 

State-local  sjrstems,  13, 16. 

State  systems,  13, 16. 

Supervisor's  certificates,  scholarship  and  experience 
required,  225-228. 

Suspension  and  revocation  of  certificates,  31,  236- 
240. 

Systems  of  administration,  16-17. 

Tennessee,  laws  and  regulations,  165-166;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Texas,  laws  and  regulations,  166-170;  recognition  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Utah,  laws  and  regulations,  171-174;  rccognHion  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Vermont,  laws  and  regulations,  175-176;  recogniUon 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Virginia,  laws  and  regulations,  177-179;  recognition 
of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Washington,  laws  and  regulations,  179-183;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

West  Virginia,  laws  and  regulations,  183-1 S7:  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Wisconsin,  laws  and  regulations,  187-192;  recog- 
nition of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 

Wyoming,  laws  and  regulations,  193-198;  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates,  35. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CONTiNTS. — Proceedings  of  associations — Educational  history  and  blograpby — Current 
educational  conditions — Bducatlonal  theory  and  practice — Educational  psychology ;  Child 
study — Educational  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  Instruction — Special  sub- 
jects of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  education — Secondary 
edncatlon — Teacher  training — ^Teachers*  salaries  and  professional  status — Higher  educa- 
tion— School  administration — School  management — School  buildings  and  grounds — School 
hygiene  and  sanitation — Sex  hygiene — Physical  training — Play  and  recreation — Social 
aspects  of  education — Moral  and  religious  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — 
Vocational  guidai^ce — Commercial  education — ^Professional  education — Civic  education — 
Americanlsuitlon — Education  of  service  men — Education  of  women — ^Negro  and  Indian 
education — Exceptional  children — Education  extension — Libraries  and  reading. 


NOTE. 


•  The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

The  issues  of  the  record  for  May  and  June,  1921,  are  combined  in 
the  present  double  number.  Publication  of  the  record  is  now  sus- 
pended for  the  summer. 

This  oflBce  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

726.  Association  of  collegres  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
December  2-8,  1920.  Tulane  university  press.  New  Orleans  [1921?]  114 
p.    8".     (Edward  A  Bechtel,  secretary,  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  P.  McCallle :  Tbe  need  of  moral  and  religious  training  In 
school  and  college  and  how  to  meet  it,  pi  58-67.  2.  O.  F.  Zook :  THe  problem  of 
teacher  supply,  p.  74-84.  8.  A.  Bezlat:  Modem  methods  of  teaching  French, 
p.  97-110. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

727.  National  education  association.  Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  July  4-10,  1920. 
vol.  58.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  Secretary's  office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1920.    724  p.    8°.    (J.  W.  Crabtree.  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

General  eeaaions. — Contains:  I.  G.  D.  Strayer:  A  national  program  for  edu- 
cation, p.  41-48.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton :  Adequate  pay  for  teachers,  p.  55-58.  3.  Flor- 
ence E.  Ward :  The  farm  woman's  problems,  p.  75-79.  4.  T.  D.  Wood :  The 
nation's  duty  to  the  health  of  the  school  children,  p.  79-81.  5.  O.  A.  Iverson: 
The  school  board's  place  in  the  educational  system,  p.  88-89.  6.  B.  O.  SiSBon : 
Definite  objectives  In  education,  p.  100-103. 

National  Council  of  Education. — 7.  H.  B.  Wilson:  City  systems,  p.  118-16. 
8.  A.  H.  Chamberlain :  Thrift  readjustment  and  progress,  p.  117-20.  9.  Ade- 
laide S.  Baylor:  The  next  step  In  the  study  of  consolidation,  p.  188-41.  10. 
Joseph  Bwain :  Preliminary  report  on  tenure  of  teachers,  p.  147-54.  11.  A.  H. 
Chamberlain:  The  salary  situation  with  remedies,  p.  154-58.  12.  Harlan  Upde- 
graff:  Participation  of  teachers  in  management,  comparison  of  theories,  and 
suggested  study  for  their  evaluation,  p.  180-84. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. — IS.Jeannette  Es^ids:  Kindergar- 
ten makes  adequate  provision  for  the  children's  physical  development,  p.  198-96. 
14.  Individual  differences  in  kindergarten  children,  p.  196-202. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education. — 15.  J.  O.  E^gleman :  The  high  school's 
part  in  the  making  of  a  greater  America,  p.  209-12.  16.  Marie  Ougle:  Some 
problems  of  the  Junior  high  school,  p.  217-21.  17.  H.  M.  Shafer :  The  six-year 
unified  high  school  versus  the  senior  and  Junior  high  schools,  p.  221-26. 
f^y^^  Department  of  Higher  Education. — 18.  G.  F.  Zook :  The  emergency  in  higher 
education,  p.  231-35. 

Department  of  Rural  Education. — 19.  M.  S.  Pitt  man  :  Zone  plan  of  super- 
vision, p.  289-92. 

Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. — ^20,  BUsabeth  A.  Woodward:  Brief  view 
of  one  year's  experience  in  New  York  state  with  classes  for  non-EJnglish-spealdng 
women,  p.  345-48.  21.  Sara  H.  Fahey :  Teacher's  salary  as  a  factor  in  estab- 
lishing caste,  p.  851-55. 

Library  Department. — 22.  J.  D.  Wolcott :  Some  plans  In  operation  for  stimu- 
lating home  reading  by  school  children,  p.  383-85.  23.  Irma  M.  Walker:  Pres- 
ent status  of  the  high-school  library  in  the  United  States,  p.  887--90. 

Department  of  Superintendence. — ^24.  B.  W.  Hlmellck:  Current  tendencies 
and  problems  in  education,  p.  424-28.  25.  A  federal  department  of  education: 
I.  W.  P.  Burris,  p.  444-49.  II.  W.  C.  Bagley,  p.  449-58.  26.  L.  D.  Coffman : 
Teachers*  associations,  p.  458-65.  27.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest:  Supervised  study  In 
the  grades,  p.  502-4.  28.  W.  D.  Lewis:  Teaching  citizenship,  p.  531-35.  29. 
Teachers'  salaries  and  salary  schedules  in  the  United  S^tes,  1918-1919,  pre- 
pared for  the  Commission  on  the  emergency  in  education  by  B.  8.  Svenden,  p. 
537-702. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

728.  Burton,  H.  E.    The  elective  system  in  the  Roman  schools.    Classical  jour- 

nal, 16 :  532-35,  June  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  elective  system  In  the  schools  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ. 

729.  Wolff,  Maurice.    Napol^n  I*',  Fontanes  et  I'universlte  Imp^riale.    Revue 

universitaire,  30 :  347-55,  May  1921. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIGNS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

730.  Coffman,    Lotus  D.    The   reconstruction  of   American   education.    Ohio 

teacher,  41 :  35&-68,  April  1921. 

Answers  such  questions  as  How  can  public  education  be  best  financed?  Shall 
we  have  more  or  leas  knowledge;  higher  or  lower  moral  standards? 
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731.  Davidson,  P.  E.    The  socialists  on  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

School  and  society,  13 :  396-409,  April  2,  1921. 

Author  g\Yea  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  socialists  regarding  how  equality  of 

educational  opportunity  may  best  be  obtained. 

»  f 

732.  Henderson,  Hanford.     The  new  education.    North  American  review,  213: 

644-55,  May  1921. 

Criticises  modem  education  under  what  he  calls  '*  the  sophistries  of  school 
practice  growing  out  of  that  phrase  so  dear  to  modernist  ears  '  the  rights  of  thy 
child,'  and  to  the  incomplete  and  fragmentary  culture  which  colleges  offer  under 
the  pseudo-liberalism  of  the  elective  system."  Emphasizes  the  advantages  of  the 
prescribed  course. 

733.  Klrkpatrick,  W.  H.     The  demands  of  the  times  upon  our  schools.    Teach- 

ers college  record,  22 :  127-136,  March  1921. 

Education  to  meet  its  full  duty  most  order  itself  in  relation  to  the  social  group 
as  a  whole. 

734.  Miller,  Paul  G.     School  progress  in  Porto  Rico.     Survey,  46 :  216,  May  14, 

1921. 

Statistics  based  on  the  three  Federal  censuses  of  1899,  1910,  and  1920,  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rleo. 

736.  Pearce,  J.  E.  The  reorganization  of  education.  Southwestern  school  re- 
view, 1 :  5-8,  April  1921. 

The  author  does  not  advocate  putting  things  out  of  the  school  curriculum,  but 
would  put  a  different  emphasis  on  many  subjects.  Speaks  of  the  over-emphasis 
upon  languages  and  the  under-emphasis  upon  science. 

736.  Eeisner,  E.  H.  National  education  in  an  international  world.  S  :hool  and 
society,  13 :  563-72,  May  14,  1921. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  systems  of  national  education  in 
France  and  Prussia,  the  author  goes  on  to  describe  how  education  can  best  serve 
toward  and  in  the  international  world. 

787.  Stetson,  Fred  L.  and  Almack,  John  C.  County  school  systems  of  Oregon, 
ranked  in  the  order  of  their  efficiency  under  measurements  used  by  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation.  Salem,  Oreg.,  State  printing  department,  1921. 
26p.    graphs,  tables,    8*. 

738.  Stevenson,  J.  J.     Education  and  unrest.     School  and  society,  13:  421-27, 

April  9,  1921. 

Discusses  the  problems  which  now  confront  education. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Latin  America, 

739.  Brainerd,  Helen  L.     Latin-American  students,  the  nation's  guests.    Bulle- 

tin of  the  Pan  American  union,  52 :  367-71,  April  1921.     ^ 

740.  Shoens,  Georgpe  T.     Report  on  the  public  school  system,  including  a  survey 

and  recommendations.  Managua,  Nicaragua,  TIpografta  Alemana  de  C. 
Heuberger  [1920]  83p.  8".  (Republic  of  Nicaragua,  ministry  of  public 
Instruction,  office  of  the  educational  adviser) 

France. 

741.  Derdme,  Juvenal.     L'enselgnement  des  notions  scientlfiques  ft  T^cole  pri- 

maire  616mentalre,  Revue  p^dagogique,  78:235-64,  327-56.  April,  May 
1921. 

742.  Hardy,  Georges. '  L'Mucation  frangaise  au  Maroc.     Revue  de  Paris,  28 : 

773-88,  April  15,  1921. 
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748.  Institute  of  international  education.     Opportunities  for  higher  education 
in  France.    New  Yorlc,  1920.    cover-title,  144p.    12^ 

CONTiNTS :  The  French  system  of  pablic  instnictlon. — The  American  student 
in  France. — The  French  universities. — Other  institutions  of  higher  Reaming. — 
Descriptions  of  indlyidual  Institotiona. 

744.  Machat,  F.    La  natality  en  France  et  les  ^ducateurs.    I. — La  question  de 

la  depopulation,  doit-elle  et  peut-elle  ^tre  trait^e  ft  fond  dans  les  6coles? 
Education,  12 :  639-47,  June  1921. 

Oermany. 

745.  Gaudig,  Hugo.     Die  deutsche  schule  innerhalb  der  nationalen  Inilturent- 

wicklung  der  zukunft.  Zeitschrift  ftlr  pUdagogische  psychologic  und 
experimentelle  pftdagogik,  22 : 1-5.  January-February  1921. 

746.  Saupe,  Walther.     Das  wertproblem  in  seiner  bedeutung  ftlr  die  innere 

organisation  des  hOheren  schulwesens.  Gedanken  zur  reform  von  lehr- 
plan  und  lehrfach.  Zeitschrift  ftlr  pUdagogische  psychologle  und  experi- 
mentelle padagogik,  22 :  87-103,  March-April  1921. 

Italy, 

747.  McXenzie,  Kenneth.    Opportunities  for  higher  education  in  Italy.    New 

York,  1921.  61p.  8^  (The  Institute  of  International  education,  2d.  ser. 
Bulletin  no.  2) 

Switzerland. 

748.  Widemer,   Marie.     Schools  and   school  life  in   Switzerland.     Progressive 

teacher,  27 :  13-18,  May  1921. 

An  Illustrated  account  of  Swiss  schools. 

Czechoslovakia. 

749.  Lasker,  Bruno.     [School  system  of  Prague.]     In  Prague's  window  to  the 

west.    Survey,  46 :  343,  June  11,  1921. 

India. 

750.  Vander  Schueren,  T.     The  education  of  Indian  hoys  of  the  better  or  upper 

class  families.     Asiatic  review,  n.  s.  17:47-63,  January  1921. 

A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bast  India  association,  in  London,  October 
25,  1920,  by  Father  T.  Vander  Schueren,  S.  J.     Discussion  on  the  paper,  p.  67-77. 

Far  Ea^t. 

751.  Burgess,  John  S.     New  tools  in  old  China.     Survey,  46:  238-39,  May  21, 

1921. 

Discusses  the  efforts  In  China  to  popularize  the  mandarin  or  spoken  language 
in  written  form.  This  intellectual  movement,  inaugurated  in  1910,  has  been 
called  the  Chinese  renaissance. 

752.  .     Opinion  in  China.     Survey,  46 :  108-10,  April  23,  1921. 

Influence  of  teachers  and  studejits  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  Peking 

In  advancing  democracy  In  China. 
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753.  Dewey,  John.    New  culture  in  China.    Asia,  21 :  581-86,  642,  July  1921. 

lUus. 

Describes  the  **  student  **  moyement  in  China  for  a  new  culture,  in  which 
what  is  best  In  western  thoaght  Is  to  be  freely  adopted — ^but  adapted  to  Chinese 
conditions,  employed  as  an  instrumentality  in  building  up  a  rejuvenated  Chinese 
culture.  Dr.  Dewey  thinks  the  new  culture  movement  provides  one  of  the 
firmest  bases  for  hope  for  the  future  of  China. 

754.  Flemingr,  D.  J.     Some  aspects  of  the  Philippine  educational  sj^stem.    In- 

ternational review  of  missions,  10 :  249-59,  April  1921. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

755.  Autln,  Albert.     Autorit^  et  discipline  en  mati&re  d'^ducation,    Avec  une 

preface  de  M.  Jules  Payot.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1920.     136p.     12*.     {On 
cover:  Blblloth^ue  de  philosophic  contemporaine) 
Blbliographie :  p.  131-84. 

756.  Bernard,   Paul.     Comment   on   devient   un   educateur;   ft    travers   la   vie 

scolaire.    Paris,  F.  Nathan,  1920.    382p.    12^ 

757.  Charters,  W.  W.     Educational  aims,  ideals,  and   activities.    Journal  of 

educational  research,  3:321-25,  May  1921. 

Says  that  those  who  advocate  social  efficiency  as  the  aim  of  education  should 
determine :  "  First,  the  ideals  of  socially  efficient  individuals ;  second,  the  funda- 
mental physical  and  mental  activities  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  by  a  process  of  laborious  analysis  to  discover  exactly  what 
Important  specific  activities  shall  be  taught  and  what  Ideals  slial  control  In  the 
performance  of  each." 

758.  Bewey,  Evelyn.    The  new  education :  I.  Its  trend  and  purpose.     II.  The 

modern  school.    Nation,  112 :  654-55,  684-85,  May  4,  11,  1921. 

First  article  discusses  the  trend  and  purpose  of  modern  education ;  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  school  to  real  life,  etc.  Second  article  develops  the  theme  of  reorgani- 
zation of  education  so  that  every  child  shall  have  '*  the  real  experiences  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  be  an  efficient,  in<^pendent,  and  creative  member  of 
society." 

759.  Qamett,  James  Clerk  Maxwell.     Education  and  world  citizenship;  an 

essay  towards  a  science  of  education.    Cambridge,  At  the  University 
press,  1921,  x,  515  p.  diagrs.,  fold,  chart.    8**. 

In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  of  physiological  psychology,  this  study 
attempts  to  formulate  a  few  simple  and  general  principles  of  education,  and  so 
to  approach  nearer  to  a  science  of  education.  The  writer  holds  that  a  perfect 
system  of  educntlon  must  be  world-wide :  or,  at  least,  that  in  the  Interests  of 
human  proKress,  thp  ultimate  aim  of  education  should  be  the  same  the  world 
over.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Introductory  and  historical: 
(2)  The  aim  of  education;  (3)  A  system  of  education  designed  to  achieve  the  aim 
just  set  forth. 

760.  Gerould,  Katharine  Fullerton.     What  const  tutes  an  educated  person  to- 

day?   Atlantic  monthly,  127:744-48,  June  1921. 

According  to  the  writer,  the  minimum  for  an  educated  person  is  ability  to  use 
one's  native  language  correctly ;  a  general  notion  of  the  problems  of  the  race,  and 
an  idea  of  how  the  race  has  tried  to  solve  some  of  them — either  mental,  spiritual, 
political  or  physical ;  also  some  degree  of  orientation  in  tima 

761.  Poitrinal,  L.     Pedagogic  pratique;  il  I'usage  des  instituteurs  et  des  can- 

dldats    au    certlficat    d'aptitude    p6dagoglque.    Paris,    A.    CJolin,    1921. 
313  p.     12''. 
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762.  Bichards,  Albertine  A.     Motive  In  education.    Pedagogical  seminary.  28 : 

60-72,  March  1921. 

Concludes  that  the  child  who  is  not  motiyated  may  acquire  a  rudimeDtary 
education,  but  he  has  also  lecurned  to  be  satisfied  with  an  occupation  which  does 
not  enlist  all  his  powers.  Deprecates  the  thwarting  of  desire  and  the  constant 
Interruption  of  self-selected  activity  in  the  education  of  children, 

763.  Snedden,  David.     Specific  varieties  of  mental  discipline  as  objectives  oX 

school  education.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7:255-- 
66,  May  1921. 

Says  that  educators  should  endeavor  to  disentangle  from  our  contemporary 
vocational,  civic,  and  cultural  life  those  objectives  of  mental  discipline  of  im- 
portance to  our  civilization  which  can  be  made  objectives  of  school  education. 
Discusses  the  requirements  for  vocations,  civic  life  and  culture. 

764.  Vial,    Francisque.     La   doctrine  d'^ducation   de   J.   J.   Rousseau.     Paris, 

Delagrave,  1920.    208  p.     12°. 

765.  Wells,  H.  Q.    The  salvaging  of  civilization;  the  probable  future  of  man- 

kind.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.     199p.     12*. 

In  this  book  the  author  outlines  measures  of  educational  reconstruction  tending. 
In  his  belief,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  wide-thinking,  wide-ranging  education 
upon  which  a  new  world  order  may  be  based. 

766.  Yeomans,  Edward.     Shackled  youth;  comments  on  schools,  school  people. 

and  other  people.    Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press  [1921]     138p.    12^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

767.  Adams,  Henry  Foster.     The  mythology  and  science  of  character  analysis. 

Scribner's  maazlne,  69 :  569-75,  May  1921. 

768.  Briffault,  Robert.     Psyche's  lamp;  a  revaluation  of  psychological  princi- 

ples as  foundation  of  all  thought.    London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  ltd. ;  New- 
York,  The  Macmillan  coi^pany  [1921]     240p.    12^ 

769.  Keener,  E.  E.     Value  of  flighting  instinct.     Southern  school  journal,  32: 

12-17,  May  1921. 

A  review  of  the  situations  which  arouse  the  fighting  instinct  and  how  the 
teacher  can  deal  with  some  forms  of  Its  expression. 

770.  Paton,  Stewart.     Human  behavior  in  relation  to  the  study  of  educational, 

social,    and    ethical    problems.      New    York,    C.    Scribner's    sons,    1921. 
465  p.    8*. 

771.  Payot,  Jules.     Le  travail  intellectuel  et  la  volont^,  suite  &  "  L'Mucatlon 

de  la  volenti ".     Paris,  P.  Alcan,  1921.    272p.    8".     (On  cover:  Blblio- 
th^ue  de  philosophle  contemporaine) 

772.  Pfister,  Oscar.     La  psychanalyse  au  service  des  ^ducateurs.    Conferences 

faltes  a  un  cours  de  vacances  de  la  Society  pMagogique  Suisse ;  traduites 
par  les  solns  de  Pierre  Bovet.    Berne,  E.  Blrcher,  1921.    vii,  208p.    8*. 

773.  Tucker,  D.  Leslie.     Psychoanalysis  and  education.     Journal  of  education 

and  School  world  (London)  53:281-83,  May  2,  1921. 

Says  that  *'  the  psychoanalyst  joins  forces  with  all  who  preach  yocatlon.  and 
that  every  individual  must  find  the  one  vocation  to  which  his  own  psychology 
calls  him." 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

774.  Alexander,  Carter.     Presenting  educational  measurements  so  as  to  influ- 

ence the  public  favorably.  Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  345-58, 
May  1921. 

Says  that  measurement  workers  are  prepared  as  are  no  other  schoolmen  to 
present  educational  needs  to  the  public.     Discusses  methods  of  publicity. 

775.  Allen,  Elbert     Graphical  representation  of  grades  of  high  school  pupllf^^^ 

School  review,  29 :  467-71,  June  1921. 

Describes  a  set  of  three  cards  upon  which  test  grades  may  be  graphically  rep*' 
resented,  as  used  In  the  d<'partment  of  matHematlcs  In  the  tJDtverslty  high  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago., 

776.  Bracewell,  Bajr  H.    The  Freenmn-Rugg  general  intelligence  tests  as  an  aid 

to  economy  In  school  administration.     School  review,  29 :  46(^-66,  June     ^ 
1921. 

Effect  of  tests  in  the  Burlington  hJ«li  school,  BurUngton.  Iowa.  For  the  pur- 
pose used  they  hAve,  says  the  writer,  "  a  high  degree  of  reliability." 

777.  Bright,   I.    J.     The  intelligence   examination  for   high   school  freshmen.  ^i«. 

Kansas  teacher,  13 : 7-11,  May  1921. 

Concludes^  that  the  Terman  group  intelligence  examination  is  well  adapted  to 
high-scbool  freshmen,  and  the  application  of  intelligence  tests  to  flrst-yoar  high- 
school  classes  is  practicable  and  necessary. 

778.  Buckingham,   B.    B.     Iiitellljrence  and    its   measurement:   a   symposium. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  271-75,  May  1921. 

Other  contributions  to  the  symposium  are  contained  In  the  April  issue.  The 
writer  discusses  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  measurement. 

779.  Chassell,  Clara  P.  and  Laura  M.     A  survey  of  the  three  first  grades  of  the 

Horace  Mann  school  by  means  of  psychological  tests  and  teachers'  esti- 
mates, and  a  statistical  evaluation  of  the  methods  employed.  Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  12 :  243-52.    May  1921. 

Part  2  of  an  article  published  in  the  February  number.  It  records  '*  the  corre- 
lations obtained  betweeen  the  various  measures,  evaluating  them  by  comparing 
them  with  a  composite  of  all  the  measures  utilized,  and  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  statistical  methods  employed  In  the  conversion  of  these  measures  into 
mental  ages." 

7S0.  Douglass,  Harl  Boy.    The  derivation  and  standardization  of  a  series  of 
diagnostic  tests  for  the  fundamentals  of  first  year  algehra.    [Eugene,  Or.] 
The  University,  1921.    48p.    8*     {On  caver:  University  of  Oregon  pub-    ^- 
lication,  vol.  1,  no.  8)  " 

Bibliography  :  p.  47-48. 

781.  Freeman,  Frank  N.     The  bearing  of,  the  results  of  mental  tests  on  the 

mental  development  of  the  child.  Scientific  monthly,  12 :  658-76,  May 
1921. 

Discusses  apo  proj^pss  in  particular  intellectual  functions  and  in  general  or 
compofilto  functions ;  relation  of  a^e  progress  to  individual  diflPerences,  corre- 
spondence between  physical  and  mental  development,  etc. 

782.  .     The  scientific  evidence  on  the  handwriting  movement.     Journal 

of  educational  psycholojo',  12:  253-70,  May  1921. 

The  metho<l  used  in  this  tc  st  consisted  of  photographing  the  movement  of  the 
hand  and  arm  by  a  kinotoscopic  camera. 
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788.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    The  true-false  test  as  a  measure  of  achievement  in  col- 
lege courses.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  276-87,  May  1921. 
Discus&es  the  usefulness  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests.,  etc. 

784.  Haggerty.  K.  E.    Recent  developments  in  measuring  human  capacities. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  3:241-58,  April  1921. 

Revfows  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  in  mental  measurements;  the  exten- 
sion of  intelligence  examinations  in  pahllc  schools;  the  development  of  rating 
scales  for  teachers  and  pupils,  etc.  Address  of  the  retiring  president  of  th« 
National  association  of  directors  of  educational  research,  March  8,  1921. 

785.  Harvey,  N.  A.    A  mental  survey  of  the  training  school    American  school- 

master, 14 :  176-^  May  1921. 
A  comparison  of  the  Otis  tests  and  the  Army  tests. 

786.  Xelley,  Truman  L.    The  reliability  of  test  scores.    Journal  of  educational 

research,  3  :'87(>-79,  May  1921. 

An  endeavor  to  show  the  need  of  a  standardized  procedure  in  measuring  the 
reliahility  of  the  tests  which  are  in  use. 

787.  Malherbe,   E.   G.    New  measurements  in  private  schools.    Survey,  46: 

272-78,  May  28,  1921. 

Describes  a  survey  of  the  Poxwood  school,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  which  has  recently 
been  reorganised.    The  pupils  have  been  classified  on  scientific  lines. 

788.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    Report  of  division  of  educational  tests  for  '19-20. 

Urbana,  Illinois,  The  University  of  Illinois  [1921]  64p.  8*.  (Bureau 
of  educational  research.  Bulletin  no.  5  [University  of  Illinois  bulletin, 
vol.  xviii,  no.  21]) 

789.  Peterson,  Joseph.    Methods  of  interpreting  results  in  the  Cleveland  arith- 

metic tests.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  280-92,  April  1921. 

790.  Pressey,  S.  L.     Scale  of  attainment  no.  2 ;  an  examination  for  measurement 

in  history,  arithmetic,  and  English  in  the  eighth  grade.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional research,  3 :  359-69,  May  1921. 

Presents  an  escamlnation  for  measuring  achievement  in  the  "  promotion " 
subjects,  in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  comparing  gradu- 
ation standards. 

791.  Town,  Clara  H.    Analytic  study  of  a  group  of  five  and  six-year-old  chil- 

dren. Iowa  City,  The  University  [1921]  87p.  incl.  tables,  dlagrs.  8*. 
(University  of  Iowa  studies  In  child  welfare  vol.  I,  no.  4.  [University 
of  Iowa  studies,  1st  ser.,  no.  48.    May  1,  1921]) 

792.  West,  Boscoe  L.    An  experiment  with  the  Otis  group  Intelligence  scale  In 
the  Needham,  Massachusetts,  high  schgol.    Journal  of  educational  re- 

search, 3 :  261-68,  April  1921. 

Says  there  was  a  very  definite  tendency  for  the  youngest  pupils  to  make  the 
best  records ;  and  that  there  was  a  fairly  high  correlation  between  the  Otis  tent 
and  the  teachers'  marks. 

798.  WItham,  Ernest  C.     Rating  the  general  appearance  of  primary  number 
work.    Journal  of  educational  research,  3 :  273-79,  April  1921. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

794.  Dyer,  W.  P.     Some  standards  for  home-project  work  in  agriculture.    School 
review,  29 :  451-59,  June  1921. 

Home-project  work  of  pupils  who  have  received  agricultural  instruction  la 
Smith-Hughes  departmenU  of  high  schools,  1919-20. 
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795.  Grinsteady  W.  J.    The  project  metbod  In  beginning  Latin.    Classical  Jonr- 

nal,  16:808-808,  April  1921. 

796.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    Giving  effectiveness  to  observation  work.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7:284-90,  May  1921. 

Advocates  the  following  order  of  activities:  (1)  Setting  the  problem,  wltl> 
development  of  principal  leads  to  its  solution;  (2)  individual  study;  (3)  brief 
group  meeting  preparatory  to  observation ;  (4)  observation ;  (5)  final  group  study 
and  individual  written  report. 

797.  Lasher,  G.  S.    The  project  method :  giving  purpose  to  English  composition. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English.    Bulletin,  18 : 1-14,  April  1, 
1921. 

Illustrates  by  concrete  examples  how  projects  arise  and  are  worked  out. 

798.  Lott,  H.  C.    Teaching  by  the  project  method.    American  schoolmaster. 

14 :  185-191,  May  1921. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM, 

READING. 

799.  Ollllland,  A.  B.    A  photographic  method  for  studying  reading.    Visual 

education,  11:21-26,  55,  February  1921. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  point  out  some  problems  of  reading  and 
describe  how  they  have  been  solved. 

800.  Gray,  W.  S.    The  diagnostic  study  of  an  individual  case  in  reading.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  21 :  677-94,  April  1921. 
An  investigation  of  a  fourth-grade  boy  who  was  unable  to  read  effectively. 

801.  Hawley,  William  E.    The  effect  of  clear  objectives  on  the  teaching  of 

reading.    Journal  of  educational  research,  8 :  254-60,  April  1921. 

Study  based  on  tests  made  In  the  fall  of  1010  at  the  Francis  Parker  school. 
The  Monroe,  Courtis,  and  Gray  tests  were  used. 

802.  Horn,  Ernest.    A  constructive  program  in  silent  reading.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational research,  3;  836-44,  May  1921. 

Discusses  constructive  programs  in  speed,  organization,  and  remembering. 

806.  Kirby,  Thomas  J.  A  study  of  silent  reading  in  Western  Pennsylvania  .  ,  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press  of  Smith  bros.  co.,  ina  {1920]  37p.  incl.  tables, 
diagrs.  8".  (University  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin.  Announcement  series, 
vol.  16,  no.  17) 

.\t  head  of  title:  University  extension,  1020-1021. 

804.  Lewis,  W.  D.  and  Rowland,  A.  L.  Silent  reading.  Southern  school  Jour- 
nal, 32:17-21,  May  1921. 

"  Silent  reading  is  an  almost  universal  process  of  thought  gathering  by 
civilized  man." 

ENGUSH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

806.  Barnes,  Harold.  Teaching  children  to  write  verse.  Normal  instructor 
and  primary  plans,  80 :  28,  71,  May  1921. 

An  effort  to  write  verse  develops  in  the  child  a  constructive,  creative  imagina- 
tion. 

806.  Brown,  BoUo  Walter,  ed.  The  writer*s  art ;  by  those  who  have  practiced 
it.    Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press,  1921.    xv,  357p.    12*. 

Twenty-eight  essays  chosen  from  the  writings  of  successful  authors,  on  the 
technique  of  composition.  Among  these  authors  are  William  Hazlitt,  Sidney 
Dobell,  Frank  Norris,  Henry  James,  Joseph  Conrad,  Ouy  de  Maupassant,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 
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807.  Certain,  C.  C.     By  what  standards  are  bigh  8  hool  pupils  promotetl  In 

English  composition?    English  Journal,  10:305-15,  June  1921. 

Endeavors  to  show  the  extent  to  which  experienced  teachers  of  English  may 
vary  in  their  opinions  as  to  a  satisfactory  *'  passing  standard  **  In  composition 
for  each  of  the  four  grades  of  high  school. 

808.  Hetel,  Margaret  H.     Value  of  English  in  secondary  schools.    Education, 

41 :  673-80,  June  1921. 

809.  Ryffel,   Grace  H.^  Group  projects   in  upper-grade  composition.    English 

Journal.  10 :  337-40,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  a  "  Junior  arts  and  crafts  exposition  *'  in  the  Wyman 
school,  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

810.  Smith,   Homer   J.     English   in   part-time   classes.     English   Journal,    10: 

247-55,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  alms  of  part-time  classes ;  students,  groups,  and  courses ;  and 
chances  to  serve,  etc. 

811.  Williams,  Stanley  T.    The  parent  of  schoolboy  novels.     English  Journal, 

10 :  241-46,  May  1921. 

Says  that  Tom  Brown's  school  days  is  not  only  the  parent  of  all  schoolboy 
novels,  but  the  best  of  Its  kind.    A  copy  is  still  given  to  every  boy  at  Rugby. 

LITERATtrRE. 

812.  Downey,  June  K     Have  you  any  imagination? — ^Here's  a  test     Independ- 

ent, 447-48,  468-69,  April  30,  1921. 

Describes  a  test  for  literary  imagination,  and  the  ability  to  write  fiction. 

813.  Skinner,  Margraret  M.     Five  weeks'  intensive  .study  of  the  drama  with 

high  school  seniors.    English  Journal,  10 :  268-73,  May  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  in  the  high  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

814.  Brelet,  Henri.     Vers  la  veritable  culture  classique.     Revue  Internationale 

de  Tenseignement,  41 :  99-116,  March-April  1921. 

On  classical  education  In  France  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  studies  of  1902. 

815.  Donnelly,  Francis  P.    Keep  the  classics  but  teach  them.    America,  25 : 

179-81,  June  11,  1921. 

Says  that  if  the  art  of  self-expression  is  the  best  test  of  education,  then  Greek 
literature,  the  finest  masterpiece  of  self-expression,  should  remain,  and  Greek 
literature  should  be  taught,  as  for  centuries  It  was  taught,  with  interpretation 
and  translation  furnished  to  the  student,  leaving  the  time  of  training  to  be  devoted 
not  to  special  sciences  proper  to  the  universHy,  but  to  the  general  training  io 
appreciation  and  expression. 

816.  Stafford,  Bussell  H.     The  humanities  in  modem  education.     Classical  Jour- 

nal, 16 :  477-87,  May  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  classics,  history  and  ethics  In  the  modern  curriculum. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

817.  Cline,  E.  C.    A  theory  and  a  foreIj?n  language  course.     Modem  language 

Joumal,  5 :  435-^3,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  foreign  langua)j;e  work  In  tbo  Junior  high  school  of  Rfcbraond,  Ind. 

818.  Morgan,  B.  Q.  and  Kerster,  James.     Bibliography  of  modern  language 

methodology  in  America  for  1919.    Modern  language  Joumal,  5:402^, 
April  1921. 
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819.  National  teachers'  seminaryy  Xllwaukee,  Wis.    Monatshefts  fUr  deutsche 

sprache   und    pftdagogik  .  .  .    Schrif tleiter :  Max    Griebsch.    Jahrbuch, 
1920.    MUwaukee,  Wis.,  National  teachers'  seminary  [1921]    72p.    8°. 

820.  OerdMi,  B.  If .    The  future  of  modern  language  in  the  high  school.    Modern 

language  Journal,  5:353-64,  April  1921. 

Contends  that  a  continued  decline  in  support  and  interest  In  modern  languages 
may  be  expected  if  tlie  standards  of  eilcieney  in  teaching  snch  studiee  are  not 
kept  at  a  high  level. 

821.  Whitney,  Xarliui  P.    Handom  not^  of  a  modem  language  teacher  in  Eu- 

rope.   Modem  language  Journal,  5 :  429-34,  May  1921. 

Notes  on  French,  Italian,  German,  Csech,  and  Norwegian  schools ;  and  methods 
of  teaching  foreign  languages. 

MATHBMATICS. 

822.  Brooks,  Florence  M.    A  reorganized  course  in  Junior  high  school  arith- 

metic.   Mathematics  teacher,  14: 17^-88,  AprU  1921. 

The  course  described  was  tried  out  in  the  serentfa  and  eighth-grade  classes  of 
Fairmont  junior  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  satisfactory  result.  The 
plan  is  to  presept,  as  one  unit,  the  cumulative  business  ideas  which  come  under 
the  heading,  "The  application  of  percentage." 

823.  Brown,  Ernest  ^W.    The  history  of  mathematics.     Scientific  monthly,  12: 

385-413,  May  1921. 

824.  Elective   courses   in   mathematics   for  secondary   schools.     Mathematics 

teacher,  14: 161-70,  April  1921. 

A  preliminary  report  by  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements 
of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  mathematics. 

825.  Kinney,  J.  M.    The  function  concept  in  first  year  high  school  mathematics. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  541-54,  June  1921. 

Gives  gpeciflc  examples  employed  in  developing  the  function  concept. 

826.  Myers,  Q.  W.     Class  exercise  types  in  high  school  mathematics,  with 

norms  for  Judging  them.     School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  535-40, 
June  1921. 

Discusses  six  of  the  standard  types  of  class  exercise.  In  a  future  paper  the 
writer  will  treat  the  problem,  the  topic,  the  application,  the  test,  the  research, 
and  the  appreciation  types  of  class  exercise. 

827.  National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements.    Terms  and  symbols 

in  elementary  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  107-8,  March  1921. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  committee.  "  So  far  as  reasonable,"  says  the  report, 
*'  the  terms  used  should  b^  intemaiional.  This  principle  excludes  the  use  of  aU 
individual  efforts  at  coining  new  terms  except  under  circumstances  of  great 
urgency." 

828.  Remarks  on  the  report  of  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  re- 

quirements  on   college   entrance   requirements.     Mathematics   teacher, 
14: 137-42,  March  1921. 

CrtUcisms  by  B.  B.  Hedrick,  p.  187-39 ;  H.  D.  Gaylord,  p.  189-42. 

829.  Smith,  David  E.     Certain  mathematical  ideals  of  the  Junior  high  schooL 

Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  124-27,  March  1921. 

Linking  up  the  mathematics  of  the  Junior  high  school  with  the  problems  of 
real  Ufe. 
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SCIENCB. 

830.  Hoppinff,  Aleita.  Organization  of  biology  and  related  sciaices  in  city  high 
schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  46^72,  May  1921. 

Study  based  on  queBtionnaire  sent  to  academic  high  schools  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Says  there  is  a  yery  marked  tendency  toward 
placing  biology  in  the  second  or  higher  school  years. 

881.  Paucot,  Ben6.    Le  rOle  des  sciences  dens  TMacation.    Paris,  A.  Ck>lin. 

1920.    255  p.    12'. 

882.  Watson,  Charles  H.    A  plan  for  teaching  the  "  principle  of  work  "  accord- 

ing to  the  psychological  order.    School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  428- 
86,  May  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  tried  by  the  writer  with  a  class  in  physics,  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  training  school. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

883.  Alburtis,  Susan  B.    How  school  children  study  trees.    American  forestry, 

27 :  281-98,  May  1921.    lUus. 

Shows  how  the  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  schools  studied  trees,  in  their  x^eent  campaign  for  a  National  tree, 
inaugurated  by  the  American  forestry  association. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

884.  Branom,  Mendel  E.  and  Branom,  Fred  K.    The  teaching  of  geography; 

emphasizing  the  project,  or  active,  method.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.) 
Ginn  and  company  [1921]     viii,  292p.    12\ 

835.  Miller,  Anile.    Pour  qu*on  aime  la  g^ographie  .  .^.    Montreal,   Q.  Du- 

charme,  1921.    242p.,  3  1.    12'. 

836.  Whitbeck,   B.   H.    Thirty   years  of   geography  In   the   Uolted   States. 

Journal  of  geography  20 :  121-28,  April  1921. 

Presidential  address  given  before  the  National  conndl  of  geography  teachers, 
Chicago,  December  20,  1920. 

HISTOBT. 

887.  Dowell,  £.  S.  Method  of  history  instruction  used  in  the  Bucyrus  high 
school.  Ohio  history  teachers  journal,  March  1921,  p.  237-45.  Bulletin 
no.  21. 

The  method  discussed  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the  technique  of  history  in- 
struction. 

838.  Kelsey,  B.  W.    History  teaching  in  Germany.    Historical  outlook,  12: 

153-57,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  eflTects  of  the  war  on  teachers  and  the  teaching  of  history  la 
Germany.  Gives  a  syllabus  of  courses  in  modem  history  in  Germany  unlTeraitlaa. 
Supplemented  by  a  bibliography. 

839.  Knowlton,  Daniel  C.     Syllabus  for  modern  history  in  tenth  grade.    His- 

torical outlook,  12 :  165-84,  May  1921. 

Part  4  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  history  and  education  for  dtisenshlp. 
The  work  of  Grades  X  and  XI  is  to  constitute  a  minimum  requirement  In  history 
for  all  graduates  of  the  four-year  high  school.     Bibliography :  p.  183-84. 

840.  Schmitt,  B.  E.     Historical  study  in  English  universities.    Historical  out- 

look, 12 :  109-13,  April  1921. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  students  of  history  in  America,  this  article  glTaa 
some  account  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  English  universities. 
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841.  Simpson,  Mabel  K    Superylsed  study  of  history.    Journal  of  the  New 

York  state  teachers'  association,  8:81-66.  April  1921. 

How  best  to  adjust  educational  content  and  procedure  to  the  ability  of  the 
learner  of  history. 

MUSIC 

842.  Music  teachers'  national  association.    Papers  and  proceedings  .  .  .    Forty •» 

second  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  December  29-31,  1920.  Hartfortf,  Conn., 
Pub.  by  the  Association,  1921.  260p.  8**.  (Robert  G.  McCutchan,  secre- 
tary, DePauw  university,  Oreencastle,  Ind.) 

Contains :  1.  C.  H.  Famsworth :  How  music  educates,  p.  28-88.  2.  K.  W. 
Gehrkens :  The  music  supervisor  of  the  future,  p.  34-48.  8.  C.  H.  Miller :  Music 
in  the  grade  schools  of  the  United  States,  p.  44-54.  4.  Hollls  Dann :  Duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  state  towards  music  in  the  public  schools,  p.  65-67.  6. 
P.  W.  Dykema :  Relation  of  school  and  community  music,  p.  78-88. 

843.  Earhart,  WilL    Essential  factors  In  musical  education.    Chicago  schools 

Journal,   3:231-36,  April   1921. 
Reprinted  from  the  Music   bulletin. 

844.  Manchester,  Arthur  L.     Practical  music  and  the  college  curriculum.    Mu- 

sical quarterly.  7:252-60,  April  1921. 

A  plea  for  practical  music  as  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum  on  account  of 
its  value  as  on  educational  factor. 

845.  Zeiner,  E.  A.  J.    Can  music  be  made  a  live  subject  in  a  high  school  for 

boys?    Bulletin  of  high  points,  3 :  5-7,  May  1921. 

The  author  shows  how  the  study  of  music  can  be  made  i>opular  with  boys 
and  how  they  can  be  encouraged  to  sing. 

ART. 

846.  Hartrick,  A.  S.     Drawing ;  from  drawing  as  an  educational  force  to  draw- 

ing as  an  expression  of  the  emotions.  London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd., 
1921.    102p.    plates.    12^ 

847.  Mackaye,   Percy.     University   fellowships   in   creative   art.    Forum,  65: 

590-99,  June  1921. 

DlscuBses  an  experiment  Initiated  by  President  R.  M.  Hughes  in  Miami 
university,  Oxford,  Ohio.  The  basic  idea  of  the  fellowship  is  the  desire  of  the 
university  to  be  instrumental  in  creating  art  and  literature,  not  simply  teaching 
them. 

848.  Qufinioux,  Gaston.    L'art  ft  T^cole.    Education,  12 :  538-45,  577-87,  April, 

May  1921. 

849.  Taylor,  Stewart.    Clay  modelling  for  schools;  a  suggestive  course  for 

teachers  of  modelling  and  for  students.  London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd., 
1921.    139p.    front,  lllus.    12*.     (Pitman's  handwork  series.) 

ELOCUTION. 

850.  Brick,  Adolph  H.     A  graphic  Interpretation  of  the  proposition  for  debate. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  speech  education,  7:149-57,  April  1921. 
861.  Camp,  Pauline  B.     Speech  treatment  in  the  schools  of  Grand   Rapids, 
Mich. ;  a  report  of  cases.    Quarterly  journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  120- 
38,  April  1921. 

852.  Collins,  G.  Bowland.     Problems  In  teaching  debate.     Quarterly  Journal  of 

speech  education,  7 :  261-71,  June  1921. 

853.  Flemming,  Edwin  G.     An  elementarj*  college  course  in  speaking.     Quar- 

terly Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  189-212,  June  1921. 
Outlines  a  course  for  a  class  limited  to  18  students. 
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854.  ICerry,  Glenn  N.    Research  in  speech  education.    Quarterly  Journal  of 
speech  education,  7 :  97-108,  April  182L 

Beport  of  the  research  committee  of  the  National  association  of  teachers  of 
speech,  read  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  December  1920.  The  inquiry  Indoded 
speech  correction,  yolce  science,  theory  of  expression,  speech  composition,  history 
of  oratory,  dialects,  reading  and  dramatic  production,  and  methods. 

865.  Whitmire,  Laura  G.    The  class  play.    Quarterly  Journal  of  speedi  educa- 
tftn,  7 :  189-48,  AprU  1921. 

Discusses  the  subject  of  high  school  dramatics,  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  the  senior  play ;  how  to  conduct  rehearsals,  stage  maaagemcnt,  etc. 

DRAMATICS. 

856.  Bullowa,  Alma  M.    Pantomime:  its  use  in  the  high  school.    Quarterly 

Journal  of  speech  education,  7 :  218-20,  June  1921. 

857.  Piatt,  Agnes.    Practical  hints  on  training  for  the  stage.    London,  S.  Paul 

&  CO.,  1920.    128p.    16*. 

858.  Bodigan,  Mary  V.    Dramatics  in  the  high  school.    English  Journal,  10: 

316-26,  June  1921. 

Says  that  dramatics  is  "  the  laboratory  of  self-analysis  and  self -development  '* — 
that  is  to  say,  a  high  school  course  devoted  to  the  special  study  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  drama.    Gives  suggestions  for  a  two-year  course  in  dramatics. 

SAFETY. 

869.  Payne,  K  G.      Safety  instruction.    In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Board  of  edu- 
cation.   Annual  report,  1920.    p.  90-103. 

Instruction  in  accident  prevention  must  be  real  education  and  should  develop 
controls  within  the  children  themselves. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

860.  Pavlovltch,  Millvoie.    Le  language  enfantin ;  acquisition  du  serbe  et  du 

frangais  par  un  enfant  serbe.     Paris,  H.  Champion,  1920.     203p.     8*. 

861.  Spirito,    Ugo.    L'errore   fondamentale   del   metodo   Montessori.    Rivlsta 

pedagogica,  14 :  37-47,  January-February  1921. 

862.  Stockton,  James  Ii.    Infant  education.    Education,  41 :  617-23,  June  1921. 

Says  that  organized  education,  physical  and  mental,  should  begin  with  **  the 
birth  of  the  child ;  that  In  this  early  time  the  child  should  remain  in  the  home 
under  the  care  of  its  parents,  but  that  parents  should  be  assisted  by  the  agents  of 
society  in  the  persons  of  visiting  physical  and  pedagogical  nurses.'*  Work  of  the 
infant  school  In  conjunction  with  the  home. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

863.  Conference  on  rural  education,  State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ninth  annual  conference,  1921.     Education,  41 :  549-609,  May  1921. 

Contains :  1.  W.  B.  Aspinwall :  Strengthening  the  rural  community  through 
the  public  school  and  allied  agencies,  p.  540-53.  2.  A.  W.  Gilbert:  Cooperative 
relations  of  the  community  and  the  rural  school,  p.  557-61.  8.  Mrs.  Irene  W. 
Landers :  Can  we  educate  rural  agencies  to  believe  in  and  to  practice  cooperation 
with  teachers?  p.  562-70.  4.  Payson  Smith:  Rural  leadership — ^what  shall  it 
be  in  the  future?  p.  571-76.  5.  Joseph  Lee:  Play  and  the  ultlmates,  p.  577-8T. 
6.  C.  M.  Gardner:  Helping  young  people  to  help  themselves — the  Grange  method 
and  Its  results,  p.  588-98.  7.  C.  A.  Eastman :  What  can  the  out-of-doors  do  for 
our  chUdren,  p.  599-605. 
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864.  Frost,  Korman.     A  comparative  study  of  aehievement  in  country  and  town- 

schools.    New  York.  1921.    70  [1]  p.    incl.  tables.    8". 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— Columbia  universtty,  1921. 

Contents  :  Previous  objective  studies  of  achievement  in  country  schools. — Pur- 
pose ai^d  scope  of  the  present  study. — .Achievement  measured  by  the  Trabue  lan- 
guage scales. — Achievement  measured  by  the  Courtis  standard  research  tests  In 
arithmetic  series  B. — ^Achievement  measured  by  the  Thorndiice  silent  reading 
scale  Alpha  2. — ^Summary  and  conclusions. 

865.  Qreggy  Bachel  E.     Rural  school  standards.     Virginia  teacher,  11 :  123-28, 

May  1921. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

866.  Davis,  C.  0.    The  North  central  association.     School  review,  29:444-^, 

June  1921. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  in  accrediting  secondary  schools. 

867.  Bichardson,   Myron   W.     Making   a   high   school   program.    Yonkers-on- 

Hudson,  New  York,  World  book  company,  1921.  vii,  27  p.  fold,  charts. 
12*.     (School  efficiency  monographs) 

A  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  governing  program  making  In  high  schools 
generally. 

868.  Simmonds,  Frank  W.     Six-year  high  school  in  Lewiston  (Idaho).    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  7 :  291-97,  May  1921. 

869.  Sumstine,  D.  R.    The  high  school  problem.     Pennsylvania  school  journal, 

69 :  465-70.  May  1921. 

Given  before  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  High  school  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

870.  Aspinwall,  William  B.    The  value  of  student-teaching  in  a  teacher-train- 

ing course,  as  Judged  by  graduates  of  one,  two.  three,  and  four  years'  ex- 
perience. Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  267-73,  May 
1921. 

Says  that  student  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  teacher- 
training  course. 

871.  Charters,  W.  W.     The  improvement  of  college  teaching.     School  and  soci- 

ety, 13 :  494-97,  April  23,  1921. 

Courses  in  college  teaching  offered  by  Carnegie  institute  of  technology. 

872.  Colorado.     State  normal  school,  Greeley.     Sections  three,  four,  and  five  of 

the  educational  survey  of  Colorado  state  teachers  college.  III.  Entrance 
and  graduation  requirements.  IV.  Teachers'  qualifications,  salaries,  and 
total  load,  student  load.  V.  Accounting  and  costs.  Greeley,  Col.,  The 
board  of  trustees,  1921.  60p.  8".  (Colorado.  State  teachers  college 
bulletin  ser.  XX,  no.  9,  December,  1920.) 

873.  Hertzog,  Walter  S.    A  budget  system  for  normal  schools.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7:274-83,  May  1921. 

Emphafd^es  the  value  of  a  budget  system,  and  gives  standards  for  budget  items. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

874.  Boas,  Gheorge.    What  do  teachers  know?    Atlantic  monthly,  127:  666-69r 
May  1921. 

A  rejoinder  to  Professor  West's  article  on  what  students  do  not  know,  which 
appeared  In  the  March  Atlantic.  Says  the  Issue  is  the  edncation.  not  of  the 
student,  but  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  have  intelligent  students;  we  must  hare 
intelligent  teachers.  It  should  be  recognized,  also,  that  intelligence  does  not 
come  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 

876.  Eaton,  Emily.    Co-operative  living  for  teachers.    Normal  instructor  and 
primary  plans,  80: 17-18,  65,  June  1921. 

Describes  plans  tried  by  teachers  that  haye  been  successful. 

876.  Morrison,  Cora  B.    The  Denver  salary  schedule.     Survey,  46 :  111-12.  April 

23,  1921. 

Discusses  the  salary  schedule  for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver, 
which  became  effective  on  December  1,  1920.  The  plan  was  developed  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  and  carried  out  by  the  Grade  teachers*  association,  an  organisation  of 
925  elementary  and  Junior  high  school  teachers. 

877.  Pearson,  Francis  B.     The  teacher.    New  York,  C.  Scribuer's  sons,  1921. 

142p.    16*.     (Vocational  series.) 

878.  Stayer,  Samuel  Bechtel.    The  status  of  teachers  in  Junior  high  schools. 

School  review,  29 :  379-57,  May  1921. 

A  study  of  certain  facts  concerning  the  organization,  administration  and  teach- 
ing staff  of  Junior  high  schools,  on  the  basis  of  data  which  were  obtained  by 
questionnaires  sent  to  cities  of  different  sizes  in  every  state  of  the  country. 

879.  Wade,  J.  H.    Opportunities  of  teaching.    School  life,  6:  1,  13-14,  May  1, 

1921. 

Teaching  is  the  most  vital  of  all  professions  and  its  Importance  should  be  placed 
before  every  man  finishing  his  college  course. 

880.  Watson,  B.  M.    Merit  and  other  factors  in  teachers*  salarj'  schedules. 

American  school  hoard  Journal,  62 :  33-35, 112,  May  1921. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  the  practice  of  the  larger  cities  and  town* 
in  the  formation  and  administration  of  teachers'  salary  schedules  and  to  make 
helpful  generalizations  concerning  this  problem. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

881.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica. Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  Vol.  18,  1920.  Annual  meet- 
ing ..  .  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-13,  1920.  168p.  8*.  (Frank 
L.  McVey,  secretary,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  C.  Sellery :  Address  [Junior  colleges],  p.  40-^4.  2.  A.  A. 
Murphree:  Address  [Poor  scholarship  in  universities],  p.  51-4S0.  8.  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte:  Address  [American  Rhodes  scholars],  p.  78-86.  4.  S.  P.  Capen  :  Address 
[National  survey  of  state  universities,  p.  101-8.  6.  David  Klnley :  Address  [Need 
of  Increased  revenues  for  state  universities],  p.  126-34. 

882.  Borden,  Fanny,  comp.    A  list  of  references  on  college  and  university  gov- 

ernment and  administration,  1819-1920.  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  Vassar 
college,  1921.     39p.     12".     (Vassar  college  bulletin,  vol.  X,  no.  3,  May  1921) 

883.  Brown,  Elmer  R    Too  many  college  students.    North  American  review, 

213 :  743-52,  June  1921. 

Concludes  that  we  do  not  have  too  many  college  students  at  the  present  tlm«, 
and  that  the  point  of  saturation  in  this  regard  is  still  remote. 
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S84.  Brown,  BoUo  Walter.     Educational  unleveling.    Harper's  magazine^  142: 
728-36,  May  1921. 

Writer  is  professor  of  rhetoric  and  composition  in  Carteton  college,  Minnesota. 
He  says  that  present  methods  of  college  instruction,  in  being  adapted  to  the  less 
efficient  students,  are  unjust  to  the  students  of  ability.  In  order  to  fit  itself  for  the 
training  of  leaders  the  colleges  must  give  up  present  methods  of  advertising, 
quantitative  standards,  and  pseudo-democracy  and  free  Itself  from  provinciality. 

685.  Chapman,  J.  C.    The  failure  of  the  college.    School  and  society,  IS :  511-17, 
April  80,  1921. 

Two  mistalces  of  college  administration  are  the  fftilare  of  the  college  to  recog^ 
niae  the  existence  of  the  heterogeneous  student  body  and  the  failure  of  college 
leaders  to  create  in  the  student  body  a  proper  respect  for  learning. 

886.  Chicago  association  of  commerce.    Special  committee.     Report  and  rec- 

ommendations ;  special  committee  of  the  Chicago  association  of  commerce 
on  the  conditions  and  affairs  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Oham- 
paign,  III    [Chicago,  1921]     16p.    8*. 
William  P.  Sidley,  chairman. 

887.  Dunham,  James  H.    A  new  orientation  for  the  graduate  school.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  410-23,  May  1921. 

Discusses  principally  the  training  of  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  vital  functions 
of  the  graduate  school.  Also  argues  for  centralization  of  graduate  work  within 
a  single  zone. 

888.  Foster,  F.  M.    University  government  by  constitution.     School  and  society, 

13 :  572-77,  May  14,  1921. 

The  author  outlines  a  form  of  government  for  a  university  which  he  thinks 
to  be  reasonable  and  democratic. 

889.  George  Washington  university,  Washington,.  D.  C.     Proceedings  of  the 

centennial  celebration  of  George  Washington  university,  February  19-26, 
1921,  and  general  university  information.  [Washington,  D.  C,  The  Uni- 
versity, 1921]  94p.  front,  illus.  8°.  {On  cover:  George  Washington 
university  bulletin,  vol.  xx,  no.  1) 

890.  Hopkinson,  Sir  Alfred.     Oxford  fifty  years  ago.    Contemporary  review, 

119:509-18,  April  1921. 

An  historical  and  social  study  of  Oxford  university  in  the  seventies;  old  cus- 
toms and  undergraduate  life. 

891.  Kolbe,  P.  B.    The  Junior  college  and  municipal  universities.     School  and 

society,  18 :  451-56,  April  16,  1921. 

Delivered  before  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  association  of  Junior 
colleges,  Chicago,  February  16,  1921. 

892.  Koos,  Leonard  V.     Where  to  establish  Junior  colleges.     School  review,  29 : 

414-33,  June  1921. 

Says  that  the  public  Junior  colleges  will  eventually  come  to  draw  more  largely 
than  they  have  from  outside  the  immediate  community  which  they  serve.  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  Junior-college  idea  and  the  provision  of  dormitories,  the 
local  character  of  the  Jxinlor  college  will  change. 

898.  Poteat,  W.  L.    The  re-organlzatlon  of  higher  education.    Baptist  educa- 
tion bulletin,  2 : 7-11,  April  1921. 

Annual  presidential  address  before  the  Southern  Baptist  education  association. 

894.  Street,  G.  S.     Oxford ;  a  thought  or  two.    Nineteenth  century,  89 :  819-24, 
May  1921. 

Effect  on  Oxford  life  of  women  students. 
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805.  Technology's  war  record;  an  interpretation  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  its  staff,  its  former  students  and 
its  undergraduates  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  the  allied 
powers  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1919.  Published  by  the  War  record* 
committee  of  the  Alumni  association  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology.  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  The  Murray  printing  company,  19201 
747p.    front,  (port.)  illus.    4^ 

896.  Williams*  Frankwood  E.  Mental  hygiene  and  the  college  student  Men- 
tal  hygiene,  5 :  283-801,  April  1021. 

Effects  of  emotional  life  in  the  student.    Says  that  the  emotions  as  well  as  in- 
tellect and  mental  hyiilene  as  well  as  physical  health  must  be  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  program. 
J  897.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  J.  E.     After  thirty-five  years ;  a  freshman  of  *85 
to  a  freshman  of  to-day.    Atlantic  monthly,  127:  721-31,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  radical  and  far-reaching  differences  between  higher  education  at 
present  and  the  college  education  of  a  generation  ago.  The  task  of  college  students, 
it  progressively  to  develop,  by  working  with  what  we  are  and  what  we  have,  the 
steadying  devotion  to  American  society. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

898.  Pratt,   0.   C.     Problem  of  school   finance.    Interraountaln   educator,    16  r 

344-50,  April  1921. 

899.  Walter,  Arthur.     School  finances  of  Monterey  county,  California,  and  the 

crisis  in  education.     [Sal.nas,  Cal.,  19211     30p.  incl.  diagrs.    8°. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

900.  Buckingham,  B.  B.     An  experiment  in  promotion.    Journal  of  educational 

research,  3 :  326-35,  May  1921. 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  hlj(h  schools  of  Springfield  and  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Deals  with  a  scheme  of  provisional  promoton. 

901.  Davis,  C.  O.     Duties  of  high-school  principals.     School  review,  29 :  337-50, 

May  1921. 

His  task  is  to  formulate  policies,  suggest  modes  of  procedure  for  executing  them,, 
lead  his  assistants  into  new  realms  of  thought,  and  guide  and  co-ordinate  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts. 

902.  Minor,  Buby.     A  "case"  study  of  supervision.    Educational  adniinstra- 

tion  and  supervision,  7 :  214-^54,  May  1921. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  recitation ;  a  report  of  the  conference  between 
supervisor  and  teacher  in  conversational  form :  and  a  summary  of  the  chlof  points 
where  skill  was  shown. 

903.  Baton,  J.  L.     Punishment,  corporal  and  otherwise.    Journal  of  eductitioa 

and  School  world  (London),  53:357-59,  June  1921. 

904.  Stockton,  J.  L.     The  overcrowded  elementary-school  course  of  stutly.     Ele- 

meutnrj'  school  journal,  21 :  678-87,  May  1921. 

Elimination  and  reorgnnizntion  of  subjects  which  diminishes  their  number  and 
which  talips  account  of  "  cumulative  effect,"  correct  spiral  order  and  stages  of 
mental  growth,  are  the  romedios  for  overcrowded  course  of  study. 

905.  Swartz,  John.     The  advertising  page  in  school  work.    Progressive  teaclier^ 

27:18-21,  April  1921. 

Bupt.  SwartE  advocates  the  use  of  the  advertising  page  to  aroune  interest  nnil 
illustrate  subjects  taught  In  elementary  and  high  schools. 

906.  Wagner,   Charles  A.     Common  sense  in   school  supervision.     Milwaukee^ 

Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  company-  [1921]    204  p.    32**. 

This  work  proposes  to  produce  two  definite  results  :  First,  interest,  sympathy, 
and  enthuHiasm  for  the  right  kind  of  superlvlslon  :  wcond,  clearness  and  adequacy 
of  perception  of  the  relations  dlscuHsed. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

907.  District  of  Columbia.    Board  of  education.     Special  report  on  schoolhouse 

accommodations  submitted  to  the  Board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.     [Washington,  1920]     71  p. 

908.  Donovan,  John  J.  and  others.    School  architecture;  principles  and  prac- 

tices.    New  York.  The  Macmlllan  company,  1921.     xlx,  724  p.     lUus. 
(Ind.  plans)    r 

This  treatise  ia  the  joint  product  of  20  collaborators — school  adminlstratorB 
and  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  instruction  as  well  as  architects  and  engi- 
neers. The  method  followed  is  first  of  all  to  describe  the  organization  of  the 
school  and  its  several  departments,  and  then  to  show  how  this  organization  affects 
the  school  plan  and  architecture. 

909.  Jackson,  Edward  and  others.    Daylight  in  the  schoolroom.     School  life, 

6:1-2,  11-12,  May  1,  1921. 

Report  of  subcommittee  on  lighting  and  conservation  of  vision  in  schools  to  the 
Joint  committee  on  health  problems  in  education  of  the  National  council  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Council  on  health  and  public  instruction,  American  medical  asso- 
ciation. 

910.  Yale  memorial  quadrangle  and  Harkness  tower.    Architecture  and  building, 

53 :  35-38,  May  1921.    Also  7  pages  of  plates,  and  cover  design. 

Describes  and  illustrates  the  new  memorial  quadrangle  at  Tale  university, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

911.  Curtis,  Bobert  D.    Standards  and  methods  for  health  work  among  children 

of  pre-school  age.    Modern  medicine,  3 :  244-47,  April  1921. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

912.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Education  In  matters  of  sex.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

28 :  40-51,  March  1921. 

Discusses  sex  education  in  the  home,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
college,  normal  school,  and  medical  college.  Recommends  the  employment  of  a 
competent  specialist  in  sex  Instruction,  either  In  connection  with  the  city  health 
department  or  with  the  schools,  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  moral  con- 
ditions in  the  city  and  the  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  students  of  the  high 
schools,  and  organize  courses  for  parents  in  the  evening. 

913.  Galloway,  Thomas  W.    The  responsibilities  of  religious  leaders  in  sex 

education.    Social  hygiene,  7  :  139-57,  April  1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  department  of  theological  seminaries,  Religious 
education  association,  Pittsburgh  convention,  1920.  Discusses  the  subject  of  sex 
education,  and  the  problems  relating  thereto  that  should  be  considered  in  semi- 
nary courses. 

914.  Wembridge,    Harry   A.     A   new  emphasis   in    social    hygiene  education. 

Social  hygiene,  7 :  159-80.  April  1921. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

915.  Barry.  Thomas  J.    Measuring  results  of  training  in  physical  education  in 

an  elenu'iitury  scliool.     American  physical  txlucation  review,  26:119-26, 
March  1921. 

The  experiment  of  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  all-boys'  elementary  school  of  Boston 
in  attempting  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  its  physical  training. 
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916.  Capper,  Arthur.    Universal  physical  e<liication  is  essential.    Nation's  health, 

3 :  280S1,  May  1921. 

Discusses  federal  and  state  co<^>erat!on  in  promoting  physical  education ;  out- 
lines the  objects  of  the  national  bill  for  physical  edacation,  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Fess  and  Senator  Capper. 

917.  Hethcrington,  C.  W.     Special  objectives  of  physical  education  with  rela- 

tionships to  public  health.  American  journal  of  public  health,  11 :  520-28, 
June  1921. 

Physical  education  has  been  shifted  from  the  home  to  the  school  so  recently 
that  it  needs  Interpretation. 

918.  Sundwall,  John.     Health  education  and  activities  in  colleges  and  universi- 

ties.   American  physical  education  review,  26 :  164-71,  April  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  Council  of  public  health  and  legislation,  American 
medical  association,  Chicago,  March  5,  1020. 

The  colleges  and  universities  must  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  and  do 
their  part  in  the  physical  regeneration  of  America. 

919.  Interrelationship  between  physical  education  and  students*  health 

service.     American  physical  education  review,  26 :  172-79,  April  1921. 

Outlines  the  historical  development  of  physical  education  and  the  students' 
health  ser^'ice  movements,  with  their  aims  and  activities. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

920.  Camp.  Walter.    Training  for, sports.    New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  192L 

191p.    front,  plates.    12*.     (School,  college,  and  active  service  athletics) 

921.  Einert,  Margaret.     The  rhythmic  dance  book.    London,  New  York  [etc.] 

Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1921.    96p.    front.,  plates.    12*. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

922.  Edman,  Irwin.     Human  traits  and  their  social  significance.     Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]    Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1920]    xl,  467p.    12'. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text  in  social  psychology,  and  to  clarify 
the  student's  understanding  to  serve  as  a  text  in  social  government  and  industry 
by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  human  factors  which  they  involve.  It  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  processes  of  human  nature,  from  man's  simple  inborn 
impulses  and  needs  to  the  deliberate  activities  of  religion,  art,  science:,  and 
morals. 

923.  McDougrall,  William.    The  group  mind ;  a  sketch  of  the  principles  of  col- 

lective psychology  with  some  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  interpretation 
of  national  life  and  character.  New  York  and  I^ondon,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1920.    xxU,  418p.    8'. 

924.  Myers,  J.  S.     Student  social  life.     School  and  society,  13 :  541-47,  May  7 

1921. 

An  exposition  and  explanation  of  certain  phases  of  educational  life  and  sng 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

925.  Steiner,  Jesse  F.     Education  for  social  work.    American  journal  of  soci- 

ology, 26:  744-66,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  social-work  laboratory ;  recent  developments  in  the  preparation 
for  social  work ;  and  the  social  work  clinic,  the  latter  has  to  do  with  social  adjust- 
ments. Its  activities  comprise  social  work  with  groups,  and  social  work  with 
communities. 

926.  Williams,  J.  T.    Education  in  recent  sociology.     Education,  41:  639-49. 

June  1921. 

Third  paper  of  series.  The  data  for  this  study  are  based  on  A.  J.  Todd's 
"  Theories  of  social  progress." 
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MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

977.  American  Baptist  publication  sociHr*  Week-day  rtli|:i<ras  whaoatiottal 
division.  WeA-day  religicBS  edwattion ;  a  satrey  of  ttoe  sitoatfon  .  .  . 
[Philad^phla.  1921]    22p,    8*,    <[Pnbli<!atiOQ]  no.  1) 

928.  Behan,  Warren  P.    Correfipondence  coarsee  for  non-coUegians.    Religtoua 

education,  16: 147-57.  June  1921, 
GormpondeBoe  cannet  for  the  ministry. 

929.  Cope,  Henry  P.    Tbe  professional  organieation  of  workers  In  religious  edu- 

cation.    Religious  education,  16 :  162-67,  June  1921. 

930.  Xacktnnon,  M.  C.    The  church  cinema  in  operation;  a  Canadian  church 

and  its  new  ally — the  inside  story.  Educational  film  magazine,  5 :  12-lS, 
June  1921. 

To  be  condaded  in  Jnly  Issue. 

Describes  the  use  of  the  cinema  by  the  HallviUe  Presbyterian  church.  Mountain, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

931.  Alien,  Prederick  J.     A  guide  to  the  study  of  occupations ;  a  selected  criti- 

cal bibliography  of  the  common  occupations  with  specific  re^ferences  for 
their  study.    Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press ;  London,  H.  Milford, 
1921.    183p.    8*. 
982.  Anderson,  Prank  V.    The  evolution  of  workers*  education.    Educational 
review,  61 :  384-88,  May  1921. 

Says  that  the  labor  movement  of  to-day  tends  to  place  Its  faith  in  schools  sup- 
ported and  administered  by  the  trade  unions. 

933.  Brewer,  John  M.     Should  the  schools  teach  labor  problems?    Educational 

review,  61 :  399-i09,  May  1921. 

Makes  a  plea  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  need  for  and  the  procoss  of  edu- 
cation in  Industrial  problems  in  public  schools. 

934.  Gompers,  Samuel.     The  workers  and  education.     Educational  review,  61 : 

381-83,  May  1921. 

Says  that  the  human  side  of  production  is  only  now  being  appreciated.  Educa- 
tion must  have  this  point  in  view  in  training  workers  as  well  ns  directors  of  work. 

935.  Mitchell,  Broadus.     Helping  workers  to  think.    Educational  review,  61 : 

389-98,  May  192i: 

Discusses  an  experiment  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  conducting  a  labor  college. 

986.  Boehl,  Louis  M.  Rope  work.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  co. 
[1921]     47p.illu8.    8*. 

For  use  in  instructing  farm  boys  in  rope  work  in  agricultural  schools  and  elso* 
where. 

937.  Snedden,  David,  ed.    Vocational  home-making  education ;  illustrative  proj- 

ects. New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1921.  140  p.  8*. 

938.  Vocational  education  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  commerce,  and 

home  economics.    Vocational  summary,  3 :  170-73,  March  1021. 
The  Vocational  education  act  of  1917  and  the  Fess  amendment. 

939.  Withrow,  James  B.    The  entrance  of  industry  into  education.    Educa- 

tional review,  61 :  369-80,  May  1921. 

Discusses  the  educational  activities  of  various  large  manufacturing  concerns. 
Says  that  the  advent  of  industry  Into  education  will  furnish  one  relief  to  over- 
crowded colleges,  especially  technical  schools. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

940.  Brewer,  John  M.    Guidance  in  the  high  school  with  iH>ecial  reference  to 

college  entrance.    School  review,  29 :  434-43,  June  1921. 

Says  that  poaltive  and  affirmative  work  in  the  matter  of  selection  can  be  done 
in  the  high  school,  provided  the  selectiOD  and  classification  are  always  nnderstood 
as  tentative  and  do  not  mean  radical  separation  of  children. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

941.  Power,  Balph  L.    Degrees  in  commerce  and  business  administration.    Edu- 

cation, 41 :  632-35.  June  1921. 

Says  that  "  the  day  of  tlie  collegiate  business  school  is  here,  with  its  re- 
quirements for  entrance  and  graduation  as  standard  as  the  college  of  liberal  arts.** 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

LAW. 

942.  Leaming,  Thomas.    The  study  of  law  In  England.    American  law  school 

review,  4 :  627-32,  May  1921. 

MEDICINE. 

943.  OiUett,  Harriet  M.     The  future  of  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing  without 

university  relationship.  American  journal  of  nursing,  21 :  546-51,  May 
1921. 

944.  National  league  on  nursing  education.     C(Hnmittee  on  education.     Pre- 

liminary report  on  university  schools  of  nursing.  American  journal  of 
nursing,  21 :  620-29,  June  1921. 

Discusses  stages  in  the  development  of  university  education  for  nurses  (types 
of  courses  already  organized)  ;  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  schoola 
of  nursing  in  universities ;  what  standards  must  be  met  to  admit  any  professional 
school  or  department  to  university  status,  etc.     To  be  continued. 

945.  Smith,  W.  H.     Adequate  medical  service  for  a  community.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  76 :  1055-62,  April  16,  1921. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  medical  teaching,  preventive  medicine,  diagnosis  and 
treatment.     Gives  a  r6sum4  of  the  efforts  at  standardization  of  hospitals. 

946.  Ward,  Bobert  De  C.     Instruction  in  climatology.     Boston  medical  and  sur- 

gical journal.  94 :  477-79,  May  12.  1921. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  the  treatment  of  diseases., 

ENGINEEBING. 

947.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineeringr  education.     Proceedings  of  the 

twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  June  29-July  2,  1920.  Vol.  28.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Office  of 
the  secretary,  1920.  389p.  8**.  (F.  L.  Bishop,  secretary,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  M.  Greene :  Requirements :  Cooperation  between  preparatory 
schools,  colleges  and  the  industries  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educator. 
p.  28-40.  2.  R.  D.  Chapin  :  Cooperation  betwoon  education  and  industry  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  p.  41-51.  3.  I.  N.  Hollis :  Engineering  societies 
and  engineering  education,  p.  80-121.  4.  F.  N.  Newell :  Pay  of  engineering  edu- 
cators, p.  152-74.  5.  H.  B.  Shaw :  Cooperation  between  engineering  schools  and 
the  utilities,  p.  185-201.  6.  E.  P.  Coddlng^on  :  An  experiment  In  the  teAching 
of  calculus,  p.  206-18.  7.  W.  H.  Timble:  A  cooperative  course  in  electrical 
engineering  conducted  by  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  and  general  electric 
company,  p.  250-G8.  8.  S.  A.  Harbarger :  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of 
English  for  engineering  students,  p.  298-306.  9.  M.  L.  Burton:  What  must  tke 
colleges  do?     p.  370-83. 
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d48.  Hammond,  John  Hays.  The  engineer.  New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons, 
1921.    194p.    16**.     (VocaUonal  series.) 

949.  Nichols,  Ernest  F.     [Technical  education.]     Science,  n.  s.  53:  523-27,  June 

10,  1921. 

Inaugural  addrees  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

950.  Walters,  Baymond.     Scholarship  and  eminence  in  engineering.    Engineer- 

ing education,  11 :  361-76,  April  1921. 

A  study  of  the  scholastic  training  of  a  group  of  eminent  engineers  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

951.  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  B.  and  Xnigrht,  R  W.     Education  for  citizenship. 

Historical  outlook,  12 :  197-208,  June  1921. 

Conclusions  based  on  close  observation  concerning  principles  and  practices  of 
army  education. 

952.  BMgg,  Harold.     Needed  changes  in  the  committee  procedure  of  reconstruct- 

ing the  social  studies.    Elementary  school  journal,  21 :  688-702,  May  1921. 
A  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  committee  on  history  and  education  for 
citizenship  of  the  American   historical   association   and   the  National   education 
association. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

953.  Berkson,  Isaac  B.    Theories  of  Americanization;  a  critical  study  with 

special  reference  to  the  Jewish  group.    New  York  city.  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1920.    vill,  226p.  diagr.    8*.     (Teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  109.) 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  university. 

954.  Banlels,  John.    America  via  the  neighborhood.    New  York  and  London, 

Harper  &  brothers,  1920.  462  [1]  p.  plates.  12^  (Americanization  stud- 
ies.   Allen  T.  Burns,  director.) 

955.  Davis,  Michael  M.     Immigrant  health  and  the  community.    New  York  and 

London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1921.  481  [1]  p.  front.,  illus.  12'.  (Ameri- 
canization studies.    Allen  T.  Bums,  director.) 

956.  Massachusetts.     Department  of  education.     Proceedings  of  the  state  con- 

ference on  immigrant  education  in  Massachusetts  industries.  Under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  education  and 
the  Associated  industries  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  September 
16,  17,  18,  1920.  Boston,  Mass.,  1920.  124p.  8'.  (Massachusetts.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Department  of  education,  vol.  V,  no.  6,  whole  no.  32,  November 
1920) 

967.  Newman,  Minnie  M.  The  teacliing  of  English  and  the  foreign-bom  woman. 
New  York  city.  The  Womans  press,  1920.  45p.  16*.  (Foreign  com- 
munity series) 

958.  Speek,  Peter  A.  A  stake  in  the  land.  New  York  and  London,  Harper  & 
brothers,  1921.  xxx,  266p.  plates.  12*.  (Americanization  studies.  Allen 
T.  Burns,  director) 

Introduction  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  p.  xv-xxvi.  Part  I  of  this  book  deals  with  set- 
tlement of  Immigrants  on  the  land.  Part  II  deals  with  rural  educational  agencies, 
private  schools,  immigrant  churches,  public  schools,  education  of  adult  Immigrant 
settlers,  library  and  community  work. 
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950.  Woellner,  F.  P.    The  teaching  of  history  as  a  factor  in  Americanization. 
School  and  society,  13 :  585-91,  May  21,  1921. 

Deliyered  at  Conference  on  Americanization  and  citizenship,  Atlantic  City,  Feb- 
ruary 1921. 

EDUCATION  OF  SERVICE  MEN. 

960.  Sylvester,  C.  W.     Vocational   rehabilitation  of  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Visual  education,  2 ;  ia-21,  52,  May  1921. 

A  detailed  account  of  bow  the  United  States  is  paying  her  draft  of  honor  to 
her  disabled  ex-service  men  by  removing  their  handicap  throi^h  TOcational 
training. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

961.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    Enemies  of  the  republic.    Are  the  "  reds  "  stalking  our 

college  women?    Delineator,  98 :  4-5,  66-67,  June  1921. 

First  of  a  series  of  three  articles  written  by  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  "  in  the  interest  of  our  country's  common  weal." 

962.  Dewar,  Katharine  C.    The  girl.    With  a  chapter  on  "  Welfare  work  "  by 

Gladys  H.  Dick.  London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1920.  191  p.  12^  (Half- 
title:  The  social  service  library.    IV.) 

963.  Benauld,  Charlotte.     Jeunes  fiUes  d'Am^rique.    Revue  universitaire,  30: 

287-99,  April  1921. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  French  visiting  teacher  ^nployed  in 
the  Hunter  college  of  the  city  of  New  York.  She  analyzes  the  characteristics  of 
the  student  body,  comments  on  American  methods  of  teaching,  and  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  features  of  confirmation  of  the  will  and  development  of  the  social  sense  in 
American  education. 

964.  Tolman,  Mary  H.    Positions  of  responsibility  in  department  stores  and 

other  retail  selling  organizations;  a  study  of  opportunities  for  women. 
New  York  city.  The  Bureau  of  vocational  information,  1921.  126  p.  8\ 
(Studies  in  occupations,  no.  5) 

NEGRO  AND  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

965.  Ferguson,  George  O.,  jr.    The  mental  status  of  the  American  negro.    Scien- 

tific monthly,  12 :  53*^3,  May  1921. 

Says  that  as  yet  comparatively  little  of  a  scientific  nature  has  been  done  in 
investigating  the  mind  of  the  negro.  Concludes  that  the  mental  dlCferencet  between 
whites  and  negroes,  in  general,  shows  that  there  should  be  a  difference  In  the 
organization  of  the  schools  of  the  two  races.  "  Psychological  study  of  the  negro 
indicates  that  he  will  never  be  the  mental  equal  of  the  white  race.'* 

966.  Sells,  Cato.    The  Indian  bureau  and  Its  schools.    Indian  leader,  24 :  3-16, 

April  1921. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  bureau  In  edncating  the 
Indian. 

967.  Williams,  Talcot.    A  "close-up"  of  negro  education.    Independent,  105: 

538^39,  May  21,  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Hampton  institute,  Va. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

968.  Badanes,  Julie  E.    The  first  practical  steps  in  selecting  gifted  children  in 

a  large  city  school.  With  an  Introduction  by  Saul  Badanes.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  [Continental  printing  co.]  1921.    22  p.    4'. 
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969.  Gesell,  Arnold.    Vocational  probation  for  subnormal  youth.    Mental  hy- 

giene, 6 :  321-26,  April  1921. 

Says  that  '*  the  school  can  not  exclude  the  moro^,  on  the  one  band,  and  it  can 
not  graduate  him  on  the  other.  The  only  solution  is  a  modification  of  law  and 
practice  that  will  safeguard  the  subnormal  when  he  leaves  school."  Discusses  the 
work  of  the  Connecticut  commission  on  child  welfare,  and  its  eftorts  in  behalf  of 
exceptional  school  children. 

970.  Lti7ie»  Louis  A.    Treatment  of  the  subnormal  and  psychopathic  child:  a 

new  avenue  of  approach.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association, 
76: 1386-^,  May  21,  1921. 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  careful  physical  examinations  in  measuring  the 
mentality  of  chUdren ;  the  importance  of  environmental  make-up,  etc.  Olyea 
reports  of  cases. 

971.  Wallin,  J.  B.  W.    Psycho-educational  clinic  and  special  schools.    In  St. 

Louis,  Missouri.    Board  of  education.    Annual  report,  1920.    p.  131-55. 

Development  of  special  types  of  classes  for  mentality,  morally,  and  educationally 
handicapped  children  in  the  8t  Louis  schools. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

972.  McBonougrh,  E.  M.    Organization  and  administration  of  a  continuation 

schooL    Industrial-arts  magazine,  10:203-6,  June  1921. 
To  be  concluded  lo  July. 

978.  Bader,  L.  W.    Continuation  schools.    In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Board  of 
education.    Annual  report,  1920.    p.  103-31. 

How  the  continuation  school  was  organized  and  developed. 

974.  Talley,  Truman  H.    The  chautauquas — an  American  achievement.    World's 

work,  42 :  172-84,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  history  and  activities  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  in  the  United 
States.    Illustrated. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

975.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  comp.    The  library  and  society ;  reprints  of  papers 

and  addresses.  New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1920.  474p.  12'. 
(Classics  of  American  librarlanship,  ed.  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwlck.) 

976.  Bridge,  G.  F.    The  decline  of  the  book.    Journal  of  education  and  School 

world,  53 :  78-30,  February  1921. 

Says  that  in  English  education,  the  books  which  were  once  "  venerable  pre- 
ceptors "  and  **  instructive  friends "  are  now  regarded  merely  as  "  entertaining 
companions." 

977.  Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    The  school  use  of  Cleveland's  public 

library.  [Cleveland,  Board  of  education.  Division  of  publications,  1921] 
8  p.  illus.    12'.     (Monograph  no.  15) 

One  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  what  Cleveland's  public  schools  are  doing. 

978.  Curtis,  N.  C.    The  Ricker  library ;  a  familiar  talk  to  students  of  architec- 

ture In  the  University  of  Illinois.  [Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois] 
1920.  77  p.  Illus.  8".  (On  cover:  University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol. 
xvii,  no.  29) 

979.  Pick,  B.     Die  not  der  deutschen  bibliotheken.    Zentralblatt  fUr  die  gesamte 

unterrlchts-verwaltung  In  Preussen,  63 :  176-81,  April  20,  1921. 

(Depicts  the  need  of  the  German  libraries  for  recent  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished outside  of  Germany,  and  shows  how  various  friends  in  America  and  Burope 
are  assisting  these  libraries  to  fill  the  gaps  In  their  collections  caused  by  the  war. 
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980.  Horton,  Marlon.    References  on  high  school  libraries.    Library  journal, 

46:  451-54,  May  15,  1921. 

981.  Milam,  Carl  H.    How  shall  we  reach  the  non-book  reader?    Publishers* 
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An  address  delivered  at  the  convention  of  the  American  booksellers'  associa- 
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982.  Parks,  Carrie  B.     A  high  school  library  in  action.    English  journal,  10: 

274-80,  May  1921. 

Work  at  the  Gilbert  school  at  Wlnsted,  Conn.  Barly  in  the  freshman  year  the 
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ber.   Pub.  by  California  council  of  education,  San  Francisco. 

Contains  numerous  contributions  by  specialists  in  county  library  work,  in- 
cluding the  following :  1.  Carl  H.  Milam :  The  nation's  need.  2.  M.  J.  Ferguson : 
Burbanking  the  library  plant.  3.  J.  £3.  Morgan :  The  National  education  associa- 
tion and  county  libraries.  4.  Mabel  R.  Gillis :  Legislation  needed  to  establish 
county  free  libraries. 

984.  Smith,  L.  O.    The  high  school  library.    Public  Ubraries,  26 :  349-50,  June 

1921. 

985.  Willis,  James  F.     Bibliophily  or  booklove.    Boston  and  New  York,   H. 

Mifflin  CO.,  1921.    83  p.    16'. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


This  study  of  conditions  of  the  school  system  of  the  County  of 
Currituck,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  is  made  at  the 
request  of  the  county  board  of  education.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
desire  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  consistent  policy  as  to  buildings, 
organization,  course  of  study,  supervision,  and  instruction,  which 
provides  for  present  and  future  needs  of  the  children  and  gives  due 
consideration  to  modem  educational  standards  and  ideals. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  meet  imjnediately 
all  the  recommendations.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  gradual  changes 
in  harmony  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  plan  for  an 
efficient  school  system,  and  to  avoid  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  temporary  expedients  which  retard  rather  than  further  educa- 
tional progress. 

This  inquiry  aims  to  consider  the  system  of  schools  for  white 
children  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,  in  order  to  accord  with  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  to  offer  the  best  possible  educational  advantages 
to  the  greatest  number  of  children.  It  recognizes  obstacles  with 
which  the  county  board  must  contend  and  aims  to  recommend  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  for  improvement. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN 
CURRITUCK  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS, 

Currituck  County  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
CaroUna,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  peninsula,  triangular  in 
shape,  40  miles  long,  14  miles  wide  at  the  north  end,  narrowing  to 
5  miles  in  the  southern  portion.  It  contains  about  276  square  miles. 
Besides  the  mainland,  it  includes  several  islands.  Currituck  Sound 
and  the  North  River  bound  it  on  three  sides.  It  joins  Virginia  on 
the  north. 

The  soil  is  fertile;  the  leading  crops  are  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  com, 
potatoes,  melons,  and  cotton.  Potatoes  particulariy  have  brought 
splendid  returns  during  the  last  few  years.  There  are  984  farms  in 
the  county.  The  population  is  entirely  rural.  Practically  all  the 
people  are  engaged  in  farming  or  fishing.  Hunting,  while  the  regular 
occupation  of  only  a  few  of  the  people,  draws  many  to  the  county  for 
recreation.  A  number  of  hunting  clubs  are  located  along  the  coast 
or  on  the  islands.  Currituck  is  the  county  seat,  and  Moyock  the 
largest  trading  center;  neither  of  these  villages  contains  more  than 
a  few  hundred  people.  The  majority  of  the  white  farmers  own  their 
farms. 

The  county  is  old  in  history  and  tradition.  Only  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  is  Roanoke  Island,  where  Raleigh  made  the  first  white 
settlement  in  the  United  States,  in  1585,  and  where  Virginia  Dare 
was  bom.  The  white  population  is  almost  entirely  of  native  birth 
and  parentage.  Most  of  the  people  are  descendants  of  families  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  county  for  many  generations. 

The  total  population  is  about  7,000,  of  which  60  per  cent  is  white. 
The  school  census  for  1919-20  was  2,748,  of  whom  74  per  cent,  or 
2,080,  were  enrolled  in  school,  and  72  per  cent,  or  1,494,  in  average 
daily  attendance.  The  school  population,  enrollment,  and  attend- 
ance have  not  changed  materially  during  the  past  five  years. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Currituck  County  conforms  with  the  North  Carolina  plan  in  the 
administration  of  its  schools.  Nominally  the  county  unit  of  organ- 
ization prevails.  There  is  a  county  board  of  education  elected  by 
the  legislature,  with  considerable  power  and  important  duties,  one 
of  which  is  selection  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  board 
also  has  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  county,  the  power 
to  veto  the  selection  of  teachers,  to  locate  buildings,  to  change  dis- 
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6  THE  SCHOOLS  OF   CURRITUCK   COUNTY,  N.   C. 

trict  lines,  and,  by  recent  legislation,  to  consolidate  school  districts. 
Until  this  was  enacted  the  county  board  could  not  carry  out  a  program 
for  consolidating  the  schools  and  reorganizing  the  system.  Six  dis- 
tricts which  failed  to  levy  a  special  tax  have  prevented  this,  with  the 
result  that  actual  conditions  resemble  more  nearly  those  which  prevail 
imder  the  district  unit  plan  of  administration.  In  the  special-tax 
districts  school  buildings  are  better,  the  term  longer,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  higher  than  in  the  nontax  districts.  In  the  latter  there  are 
only  such  school  facilities  as  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  and  are  furnished  by  State  and  county  funds. 

NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  white  children  of  the  county  are  taught  by  48  teachers.  They 
attend  school  in  20  school  buildings  as  follows:  Nine,  one-teacher; 
four,  two-teacher;  four,  three-teacher;  one,  four-teacher;  one,  five- 
teacher;  and  one,  nine-teacher  building.  Of  these,  15  schools  have 
a  school  term  of  six  months  only;  2,  seven  months,  the  additional 
one  month  financed  by  private  subscription;  the  three  consolidated 
districts  levy  a  special  tax  large  enough  to  provide  for  a  term  of 
eight  months. 

•  In  four  of  the  schools  some  work  of  secondary  grade  is  done. 
There  is  one  accredited  high  school  at  Poplar  Branch.  At  two  other 
schools,  Moyock  and  Currituck,  four  years*  work  of  secondary  grade 
is  offered,  but  only  one  teacher  in  each  school  devotes  full  time  to  it. 
The  school  equipment  is  very  meager,  and  there  are  practically  no 
Ubrary  facilities  in  the  county.  Poplar  Branch  has  a  few  reference 
books  and  some  laboratory  equipment.  The  organization  follows 
the  North  Carolina  plan  of  seven  elementary  and  four  high-school 
grades. 

SUPPORT. 

It  is  apparently  the  intent  of  the  North  Carolina  law  that  schools 
should  be  supported  from  State,  coimty,  and  district  fimds  in  about 
equal  proportion;  that  is,  each  contributing  approximately  one- 
third  the  cost  of  the  school.  But  this  ideal  is  not  followed  fully  in 
the  management  of  the  schools  of  Currituck  County.  The  budget 
for  the  present  school  year  indicates  that,  of  the  total  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  borrowed  money) ,  the  State  is  supplying  about  59  per 
cent,  the  coimty  26  per  cent,  and  the  local  districts  15  per  cent. 

As  compared  with  the  county  and  local  district  the  State's  support 
is  generous.  The  State  is  by  no  means  contributing  too  much. 
North  Carolina  is  rich.  It  ranks  eighth  among  the  48  States  in  the 
payment  of  direct  Federal  taxes.  It  has,  by  inference  at  least 
through  its  State  laws,  adopted  the  poUcy  that  education  is  a  State 
function  and  has  assumed  certain  responsibilities  toward  carrying 
this  out.     The  county  and  especially  the  local  district  are  contribut- 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CURRITUCK   COUNTY,  N.   C.  7 

ing  entirely  too  little.  They  are  not  assuming  the  proportion  of 
total  support  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  total  amount  spent 
for  education  is  therefore  altogether  inadequate. 

For  the  year  1919-20  the  per  capita  cost  based  on  enrollment  was 
$11  per  year  for  each  child  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
The  average  cost  in  the  United  States  for  1918  was  $36.62,  varying  in 
the  different  States  from  approximately  $10  in  North  Carolina  to 
$76  in  Montana.  During  the  years  1919  and  1920  expenditures  in 
schools  throughout  the  country  increased  materially.  While  com- 
plete data  are  not  available,  returns  so  far  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  as  well  as  a  study  of  certain  communities  made  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  indicate  that  the  increase  in  1919  over  that 
of  1918  was  about  14  per  cent  and  that  of  1920  over  that  of  1919 
about  33  per  cent.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  comparison  for 
1920  is  about  as  follows:  The  United  States  as  a  whole,  |55.56, 
varying  from  $15.16  to  $115.25  as  among  the  48  States;  for  Curri- 
tuck County,  $1  livery  far  below  the  average  for  the  United  States 
and  below  the  average  for  North  Carolina. 

Next  year  the  present  limitation  on  county  millagewill  be  removed 
and  the  county  tax  can  be  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this 
time  whether  the  amount  received  from  the  State  will  be  larger  or 
not.  But  in  any  case  the  local  district  can  appropriate  more  money 
and  should  at  least  match  the  county  in  the  amount. of  its  contribu- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  need  for  more  money  is  apparent  in  the  general  appearance 
and  equipment  of  the  school  buildings.  With  the  exception  of  those 
at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck,  they  are  either  too  small  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  schools.  Even  these  two  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
According  t6  the  Strayer  rural-school  building  score  card,  neither 
scores  more  than  650  on  a  scale  of  1,000  points.  Water  for  drinking 
and  washing,  some  means  of  fire  protection,  and  sanitary  toilets  are 
needed  badly  in  both.  The  heating  plant  in  Currituck  School,  not 
now  used,  should  be  repaired.  Both  need  cement  walks  and  other 
similar  improvements.  There  is  also  need  either  for  a  good  janitor 
or  other  definite  provision  for  keeping  rooms  clean  and  in  a  better 
state  of  repair. 

In  all  of  the  others,  especially  the  one-room  buildings,  various 
insanitary  and  unhealthful  conditions  menace  the  safety  of  the 
children.  In  a  number  of  schools  there  are  unsupported,  ill-fitted 
joints  of  stovepipe,  unprotected  chimneys,  and  other  careless  arrange- 
ments which  offer  constant  danger  from  fire.  Five  schools  have  no 
toilets,  and  several  others  only  one.  All  toilets  are  in  bad  condition. 
Practically  all  of  the  schoolrooms  are  either  imnecessarily  large  or 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  children.     In  the  school  buildings 
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having  more  than  one  room  thin  partitions,  some  reaching  only  half 
way  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  one  case  curtains,  separate  groups  of  chil- 
dren. Even  reasonable  order  and  the  quiet  necessary  for  school  work 
are  not  possible  in  such  conditions.  There  are  few  cloakrooms,  no 
closets,  many  double  desks,  and  homemade  benches.  Lighting 
space  is  only  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  floor  space  in  several 
rooms,  instead  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  as  it  should  be.  Windows 
are  on  four  sides  in  most  of  the  one-room  buildings;  properly  placed 
windows  and  enough  light  are  provided  only  in  the  Currituck  School. 
Nearly  all  buildings  are  in  poor  condition.  They  are  rarely  scrubbed 
or  carefully  cleaned. 

There  is  little  equipment  beyond  the  bare  necessities.  There  are 
no  Ubraries  or  supplementary  books  for  reading,  history,  or  geography, 
and  no  illustrative  material  in  the  elementary  schools;  there  is  very 
little  blackboard  space  and  that  of  poor  quaUty.  In  many  cases 
blackboards  are  plain  boards  with  paint  almost  or  entirely  worn  off. 
Only  two  schools  have  any  playground  equipment.     There  are  pianos 

in  only  four.  

THE  TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  paid  white  teachers  in  the  county  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
They  vary  from  $390  to  $900  per  year,  salaries  of  principals  not 
included.  Teachers  who  do  not  live  at  home  pay  board  at  the  rate 
of  $30  or  $35  per  month.  The  salaries  paid  for  six  or  eight  months 
must  cover  living  expenses  for  the  12  months  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
expenses  for  books,  travel,  attendance  at  summer  schools,  and  other 
means  of  self-improvement.  Prepared  teachers  can  not  be  expected 
to  work  for  salaries  so  small.  There  are,  of  course,  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  satisfactory  living  places,  good  working  conditions, 
proximity  to  one 's  home,  and  the  like.  A  few  teachers  will  remain 
in  the  county  because  their  homes  are  in  it  or  near  by,  but  the 
majority  need  the  inducement  of  better  salaries  as  well  as  more  satis- 
factory working  conditions. 

Table  1. — Salaries  of  white  teachers  in  Cvrrituck  County. 


School 
term,  in 
months. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Salary 

per 
month. 

Salary 
per  year. 

School 
term, In 
months. 

Number 
teachers. 

Salary 

per 
month. 

Salary, 
per  year.  | 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6i 

3 
4 

7 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

$65 

75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 
125 
150 
95 

1390 
450 
480 
510 
540 
570 
600 
630 
750 
900 
617i 

7 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
12 
«1 

$8.5 
95 
78 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 
110 
200 
225 

$595 
665 
624 
680 
720 
760 
800 
840 
880 
U,600 
« 1,800 

I  Principals,  $1,600. 


s  Principals,  $1,800. 
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Table  2. — Per  cent  of  teachers  recAving  certain  salaries. 

i 

'  Numb 

Annual  salary.  t««che 


$400  or  less '  3 

1400  to  $500 5 

$500to$800 19 

$600  to  $700 7 

$700  to  $800 7 

$800  to  $900 4 

Total 46 


CLA88BOOM    WORK. 

Teachers  of  the  county  give,  on  the  whole,  the  unpression  of 
dignity,  pleasing  personality,  and  interest  in  their  work.  They  lack 
definite  preparation,  unity  of  purpose,  and  well-defined  standards  of 
method  and  accomplishment.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  fairly 
well  qualified  as  to  general  education,  but  few  have  professional  prep- 
aration,    Table  3  shows  this  in  detail. 

Of  the  48  white  teachers  (including  3  principals)  employed,  9  are 
graduates  of  normal  schools;  1  has  three  years  of  higher  education; 
and  5  have  been  graduated  from  college.  More  than  half  the  teachers, 
54  per  cent,  have  no  training  in  addition  to  high-school  work,  and 
about  one-third  of  these,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  have  not 
completed  a  full  four-year  high-school  course. 

Of  the  total  number|of  teachers  in  the  county,  18  per  cent  are 
teaching  for  the  first  time;  28  per  cent  have  had  no  experience  or  only 
one  year  of  experience  before  coming  into  the  county;  the  remainder 
have  from  two  to  four  or  more  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 

Table  3. — Education  of  teachers  in  CurrUuck  County. 

Number  of  teachers  having — 

Elementary  education  only 1 

One  year  of  high-school  training 1 

Two  years  of  high-school  training 2 

Three  years  of  high-school  training 4 

Four  years  of  high-school  training  (graduates) 18 

One  year  in  addition  to  high-school  training 7 

Two  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training  (normal-school  graduates) 9 

Three  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training : 1 

Four  years  in  addition  to  high-school  training  (college  graduates) 5 

Total 48 

The  length  of  time  the  teachers  remain  in  the  county  and  in  the 
school  is  important,  as  well  as  their  preparation  and  experience.    At 
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the  present  time  82  per  cent  are  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  their 
present  positions.  A  few  are  teaching  the  second  year,  and  only  one 
has  spent  more  than  three  years  in  the  school  in  which  now  employed. 
This  annual  turnover  of  the  teaching  corps — for  the  condition  de- 
scribed is  not  confined  to  the  present  year,  as  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords show — is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  governing  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  the  county.  The  turnover  is  always  important,  but 
especially  so  when  close  supervision  is  impossible.  There  is  con- 
tinuity of  neither  practice  nor  procedure;  nor  is  it  possible  for  teachers 
who  change  every  term  of  six  or  eight  months  to  become  famiUar 
with  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  progress  of  the  children.  Re- 
gardless of  any  consideration  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
change  in  itself  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  progi>ess  of  the  children.  It 
tends  to  make  the  county  schools  training  schools  for  more  or  less 
inexperienced  or  indifferent  teachers.  Those  who  are  successful 
soon  leave  and  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  other  com- 
munities. 

THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  school  term  varies  in  length  from  six  to  eight  months,  with  an 
average  of  127  days  for  the  white  schools  of  the  county.  In  15  schools 
the  term  is  six  months,  in  2,  seven;  and  in  3,  eight.  The  special 
district  levy  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers'  salaries  for 
the  additional  one  or  two  months  when  held  and  for  supplementing 
the  regular  salary  paid  by  the  State  and  county  for  the  full  term. 
This  use  of  the  funds  is  conmiendable,  but  tMe  amoimt  raised  is  quite 
inadequate.  The  standard  school  term  should  not  be  less  than  nine 
months.  Several  States  now  have  an  average  term  of  180  days.  In 
North  Carolina  43  counties  had  a  longer  average  term  than  Currituck 
County  in  1918.  The  average  for  the  cities  of  the  State  was  165 
days,  nearly  two  months  longer  than  in  Currituck  County. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  census,  enrollment,  and  attendance  for  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  present  are  given  in  Table  4.  It  shows  little  change  in 
the  school  population  and  practically  no  improvement  in  the  success 
with  which  the  schools  are  enrolling  children  who  should  be  in  school 
and  keeping  them  in  regular  daily  attendance.  Yet  this  is  one  test  of 
the  real  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  measures  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  their  schools  and  their  confidence  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. There  should  be  a  continuing  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
children  of  school  age  who  enroll  in  school  and  in  the  precentage  of 
this  number  who  are  in  average  daily  attendance.  Unless  this  is 
true  the  system  is  not  improving  as  it  should  be.     Unless  the  majority 
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of  children  who  should  be  m  school  really  attend  regularly,  much  of 
the  money  spent  to  provide  facilities  for  them  is  wasted.  The 
accompanying  diagram  gives  an  indication  of  this  irregularity  in 
Currituck  County. 


PUBLIC       SCHOOL       BJtCXBTKR 


In  the  above  diagram  the  large  squares  represent  absence,  and  the  smaller  squares  represent  cases  of 
tardiness. 

Table  4. — School  population^  enrollment,  and  attendance  for  Currituck  County  for  Jive 

years} 


Years. 

Census, 
6  to  21 
years. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

1910 

3,011 
3,097 
2,942 
2,796 
2,748 

2,447 
2,381 
2,095 
2,070 
2,080 

1,662 

1917 

1,576 

1918 

1,306 
1  298 

1919 

1920 

1  494 

^  See  also  Table  5. 
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Table  5. — School  census ^  enrollmenty  and  attendance  for  five  years  (arranged  according 
to  present  and  proposed  districts). 


An  idea  of  the  way  children  of  the  county  attend  school  may  be 
obtained  from  Table  6,  which  gives  the  actual  number  of  days  each 
of  498  children  attended  school  during  1919-20.  More  than  half 
this  nimiber,  54  per  cent,  were  in  school  100  days  or  fewer  during 
the  year.  Only  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  in  school  160 
days  (accurately  155  to  160  days)  or  the  full  term  of  eight  months. 

The  majority  of  the  498  children  referred  to  above  attended  school 
at  intervals  throughout  the  term,  continuing  to  remain  on  the  roll, 
but  attending  irregularly.  Such  irregularity  is  particularly  serious, 
because  the  absent  child,  besides  missing  work  himself,  retards  the 
progress  of  the  others  in  Us  class.     He  must  either  fall  hopelessly 
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behind  and  go  into  a  lower  grade  or  consume  the  time  of  the  teacher, 
receiving  special  attention  to  make  up  the  work  he  has  missed. 

Table  6. — Number  of  days  attended  by  each  of  498  children  during  year  1919-20. 


Number  of  days. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Sums  of 
children 
from  the 
begin- 
ning. 

Number  of  days. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Sums  of 
children 
from  the 
begin- 
ning. 

1-10  

7 
12 
20 
14 
33 
19 
29 
32 
49 
53 
36 
34 

i 

39 
53 
86 
105 
134 
166 
215 
268 
304 
338 

110-115 

38 
26 
14 
11 
9 
6 
10 
12 
25 
9 

376 

10-20 

115-120 

402 

20-  30 

120-125     

416 

30-  40 

125-130 

427 

40-50 

130-135 

436 

60-  60 

136-140 

442 

60-70 

140-145 

453 

70-80 

145-150     

464 

80-  90 

150-155 

489 

90-100 

155-160  

498 

100-105 

105-110 

498 

The  course  of  study  for  North  Carolina  is  based  on  a  nine  months' 
term,  the  standard  accepted  throughout  the  country.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  children  to  complete  in  six  months  the  full  amount  of  work 
prescribed  for  nine,  even  if  they  are  present  every  day.  If  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  short  term  we  add  irregular  attendance  so  serious 
that  more  than  half  of  the  children  attend  school  only  five  months 
in  the  year,  it  is  apparent  that  normal  progress  through  the  grades 
can  not  be  expected.  Two  years  are  needed  to  complete  the  work  of 
one  grade.  The  result  is  that  a  large  niunber  of  children  become 
gradually  more  and  more  over  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they  belong 
and  drop  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  with  little  education  above 
the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  a  little. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is  indicated  in  Table  7,  showing 
the  age  and  grade  of  607  children  in  the  schools  of  the  coimty.  Fewer 
than  half  the  children  are  of  normal  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  enrolled,  making  the  Uberal  allowance  of  a  two-year  rather  than 
a  one-year  span  to  the  grade. 

Normally  a  child  is  expected  to  enter  school  at  6  years  of  age  and 
to  finish  one  grade  a  year.  Children  in  the  first  grade  should  be 
6  years  old,  in  the  second  grade  7  years,  and  so  on.  Children  alike  in 
tastes,  inclination,  and  general  development  are  grouped  together, 
and  may  easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  teacher  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
way.  Each  group  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  finish  about  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  When,  however,  the  differ- 
ence in  age  becomes  too  great,  group  work  is  not  feasible  and  can  be 
done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  class. 
The  table  shows  that  there  are  children  in  the  first  grade  ranging 
from  6  to  12  years  of  age;  in  other  grades  ranging  from  8  to  13  years, 
from  10  to  15  years,  from  8  to  17  years,  from  11  to  18  years,  with  a 
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span  of  from  5  to  9  years  in  each  group.  It  is  apparent  that  this  con- 
dition makes  good  class  work  difficult  and  tends  to  shorten  the  school 
life  of  many  children. 

Table  7. — Ages  and  grades  of  607  children  in  Currituck  County. 


Total  pupils 607. 

Number  under  age 19,  or  0.3  per  cent 

Number  of  normal  age 287,  or  47  per  cent. 

Number  over  age 301,  or  49  per  cent. 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Table  8  shows  how  many  children  are  in  attendance  in  each  of  th^ 
grades  for  every  100  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  The  rapid  decline 
from  the  first  to  the  second  grade  and  the  continued,  though  more 
gradual,  decline  throughout  the  grades  shows  how  serious  the  whole 
question  of  attendance  is.  Apparently,  only  those  children  with  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  opportimity  finish  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school,  while  the  majority  of  children  in  the  county  are  satisfied  with 
the  limited  education  offered  in  the  first  few  grades.  This  conditioB 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  short  term  and  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
concerning  compulsory  school  attendance  is  not  stringently  enforced. 
It  also  indicates  laxity  among  the  people  concerning  the  importance 
of  education,  indifferent  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  whole  school  system. 

Table  8. — Number  of  children  in  each  grade^  based  on  100  in  the  first  grade. 


Grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10    i 

11 

Enrolled  in   Currituck  schools, 
September,  1920 

100 
100 
100 

42 
42 
100 

47 
51 
100 

45 
40 
90 

26 
22 
61 

28 
27 
68 

22 
21 
54 

9 
7 
40 

7 
5 
27 

1 

3  ' 
2 
17 

3 

Same,  January,  1921....^ 

Expectancy  survival  !..•« 

2 

iThomdyke. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  quite  generally  throughout  the  county  con- 
sists in  following  the  order  of  lessons  in  the^  textbooks.  The  same 
books  are  used  in  all  schools.  Aside  from  this  there  is  no  imity  of 
procedure  nor  generally  accepted  standards  of  practice  or  accomplish- 
ment. 

Textbooks  are  the  only  source  of  information  and  the  only  work- 
ing equipment  furnished.  This  means  that  the  rich  stores  of  material 
in  the  worids  of  nature,  literature,  history,  science,  and  the  like  are 
disregarded  in  both  elementary  and  high  school.  Music,  art,  in- 
dustrial and  manual  work,  agriculture,  nature  study,  physical  edu- 
cation, playground  activities,  games,  and  dramatization  are  entirely 
ignored  in  the  course. 

The  high-school  courses  are  of  the  old  classical  type ;  very  little 
science,  no  home  economics,  and  no  agriculture  is  oflFered.  There  are 
no  electives.  Neither  of  the  high  schools  has  a  good  working  library 
nor  a  reasonable  supply  of  reference  books.  Training  in  the  use  of 
a  library  and  in  ability  to  use  source  material  and  to  gather  and 
organize  information  are  therefore  neglected  in  the  high  school. 

At  Poplar  Branch  there  are  a  few  books  of  the  kind  appropriate 
for  a  ' '  circulating ' '  library . 

SUPERVISION. 

In  a  rural  county  like  Currituck,  with  a  system  of  schools  not  yet 
so  well  organized  as  to  nm  without  friction,  with  a  high  percentage 
of  relatively  imprepared  and  inexperienced  teachers,  supervision  is  of 
greater  importance  than  administration.  However,  pressing  adminis- 
trative problems  and  clerical  duties  now  occupy  and  probably  in  the 
immediate  future  at  least  must  continue  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  exclusion  of  any  possibility  of  close  supervision. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  evidence  of  professional  supervision  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Each  school  is  a  separate  entity  and  each 
teacher  a  law  imto  herself,  as  to  organization,  discipline,  methods, 
and  coiu^e  of  study. 

Lack  of  systematic  supervision  is  apparent  in  the  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  teaching.  Daily  programs  or  schedules  showing  the  order 
of  work  for  the  day  were  found  in  only  one  school.  Classes  were 
called  and  dismissed  with  no  apparent  plan  or  thought-out  purpose 
to  be  accomplished.  Many  teachers  did  not  know  how  many  reci- 
tations they  heard  during  the  day,  and  had  not  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  distributing  time  among  grades  or  subjects  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  or  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  teachers 
have  no  regular  schedule  but  merely  call  classes  and  hear  recitations, 
as  they  happen  to  remember  them,  without  well-defined  plans  for 
the  ground  to  be  covered  and  the  time  to  be  spent  in  doing  it.     They 
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use  from  5  to  30  minutes  in  recitation,  often  giving  entirely  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time  to  some  classes  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
This  results  in  poor  work  for  the  schools  and  leaves  the  child  with  no 
definite  or  orderly  arrangement  of  the  few  facts  he  happens  to  remem- 
ber from  the  day's  work.  Satisfactory  education  is  impossible  imder 
such  conditions. 

The  appearance  of  the  schoolrooms  is  another  evidence  of  the  need 
of  close  supervision.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  disorderly 
and  unclean.  Cloakrooms,  when  there  are  any,  are  used  for  storage 
of  unused  and  useless  articles,  and  are  dusty  and  dirty.  Results 
from  poor  facihties  are  made  worse  by  lack  of  care  and  attention  to 
those  that  are  furnished.  Sweeping  is  done  at  recess  periods  and 
without  any  thought  of  sanitary  requirements.  Disregard  of  the 
simplest  hygienic  regulations  is  general.  Whether  janitors  are  fur- 
nished or  not,  the  teachers  assume  little  responsibihty  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rooms. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  people  of  the  county  are  spending  very  little  money  on  their 
schools.  More  than  half  the  principal  expenditure  is  paid  by  the 
State.  Only  three  districts  levy  a  special  tax;  the  others  make  no 
effort  to  improve  schools  from  local  funds,  but  depend  entirely  on 
the  State  and  county. 

2.  The  term  is  far  too  short  to  enable  children  to  complete  the  work 
of  any  grade  according  to  the  standard  prescribed  for  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Teachers  are  underpaid  and  not  well  prepared.  In  most  cases 
they  remain  only  one  year  in  a  school. 

4.  The  percentage  of  enroDment  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
are  low.  Attendance  is  irregular;  compulsory  law  is  not  rigidly 
enforced. 

5.  Buildings  are  inadequate  and  insanitary;  they  have  no  modem 
school  equipment. 

6.  There  is  no  well-organized  course  of  study.  That  followed  is 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  does  not  engage  the 
interest  of  the  children. 

7.  High  schools  are  not  accessible  to  many  children. 

8.  There  is  a  high  percentage  of  overage  children  in  all  the  grades 
and  few  complete  the  full  course. 

9.  Supervision  is  inadequate. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REORGANIZATION. 

THE    SCHOOLS   ON   THE    MAINLAND   SHOULD   BE    CONSOLIDATED. 

The  board  should  immediately  adopt  a  plan  for  consolidating  the 
schools  of  the  county.     There  are  now  few  really  suitable   school 
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buildings,  and  the  time  is  favorable  to  adopt  the  new  plan  before 
additional  money  is  wasted  in  replacing  or  repairing  buildings  now 
muse. 

The  shape  of  the  coimty,  long  and  narrow  except  at  the  extreme 
north  end,  and  the  probability  that  the  new  system  of  improved 
roads  will  include  only  the  one  main  road  east  from  Moyock  and 
south  from  Currituck,  necessitate  two  high  schools.     In  addition 


to  enlarged  buildings  at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck,  four  new 
school  buildings,  six  in  all,  will  be  needed  on  the  mainland.  For 
the  present  the  schools  on  the  islands  in  Fruitville  township  must 
remain  as  they  are,  and  while  the  road  is  in  its  present  condition 
the  one- teacher  school  on  Churchs  Island  must  be  continued.  The 
children  attending  this  should  be  transported  to  Coinjock  as  soon 
as  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  All  other  schools  can 
be  consolidated  according  to  the  plan  outlined  and  diagrammed. 
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The  diagrams  show  two  successive  steps  toward  complete  con- 
sohdation.  The  names  used  indicate  the  approximate  location  of 
consohdated  buildings  and  are  for  convenience  only.  They  are  not 
intended  to  represent  the  exact  location  of  any  building.  Diagram 
I  represents  the  first  step. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   A — POPLAR   BRANCH. 

According  to  Diagram  I  (p.  19)  the  schools  now  at  Powells  Point, 
Jarvisburg,  and  Harbinger  are  consohdated  in  one  school  building 
located  in  a  central  location  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  and 
the  people  of  the  three  districts.  This  school  should  include'  the 
elementary  and  junior  high-school  grades.  Six  teachers  will  prob- 
ably suflBce  for  the  first  year.  There  will  be  pupils  for  only  two  of 
the  jimior  high-school  grades,  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  course 
should  be  so  modified  that  subjects  requiring  laboratory  work  or 
expensive  equipment  may  be  given  in  the  senior  high  school  grades. 
Two  teachers  working  on  the  departmental  plan  should  be  assigned 
to  the  jimior  high  school.  Through  alternation  of  the  work  of  the 
two  grades  and  some'  combination  of  classes,  part  of  the  time  of  one 
of  the  teachers  can  be  given  to  assist  the  four  teachers  assigned  to 
the  six  elementary  grades.  To  illustrate:  The  teacher  of  geography 
or  of  mathematics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  arrange 
his  program  so  as  to  have  one  hour  a  day  to  teach  these  same  sub- 
jects in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  also.  Such  a  division  of  work 
would  avoid  crowding  the  teacher's  time  in  any  of  the  grades. 

The  Barco  and  Coin  jock  schools  are  consohdated  at  a  central 
point;  an  elementary  school  is  retained  at  Churchs  Island  with 
junior  high-school  pupils  transported  to  the  central  school  building 
at  Coinjock,  in  which  an  elementary  and  a  junior  high  school  is 
maintained.  It  is  necessary  to  retain  the  elementary  grades  at 
Churchs  Island  until  the  road  can  be  made  better.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  school  building  is  badly  located 
and  unfit  for  school  use.  Children  in  the  junior  high-school  grades 
are  older  and  can  be  transported  or  transport  themselves  to  the  con- 
sohdated school.  With  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  suggested 
above  for  Powells  Point,  five  teachers  will  suffice  for  this  school.  The 
enrollment  is  small.  One  teacher  can  take  care  of  two  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  with  some  help  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  from 
the  junior  high-school  teachers. 

The  school  at  Aydlett  is  discontinued  and  the  children  in  all 
grades  are  transported  to  Poplar  Branch. 

All  the  territory  above  should  be  included  in  one  district  for  Higb- 
school  piu-pose  with  the  high-school  building  at  Poplar  Branch.  It 
is  designated  in  the  diagram  as  High-School  District  A.  This  large 
territory  can  support  a  first-class  high  school.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  maintain  such  a  school  unless  proper  equipment  is  supplied  and 
at  least  three  prepared  teachers  devote  their  whole  time  to  high- 
school  work.  The  consolidation  suggested  combines  territory  with 
a  tax  valuation  of  over  two  miUion  dollars  and  school  enrollment  of 
718.    A  district  so  formed  would  be  amply  able  to  incur  bonded 
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indebtedness  large  enough  to  build  handsome  and  satisfactory 
buildings,  to  buy  trucks  or  wagons  for  transportation,  and  to  sup- 
port the  schools  adequately  without  undue  hardship  to  any  tax- 
payer. Under  this  plan  educational  advantages  could  be  furnished 
equivalent  to  those  offered  by  progressive  communities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Transportation  should  be  furnished  for  pupils 
who  live  more  than  2^  or  3  miles  from  a  school  building. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  DISTRICT   B. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  one-room  schools  at  Tulls 
and  Belle  Island  should  be  discontinued  and  the  children  sent  to  an 
enlarged  building  at  Currituck.  A  junior  high  school,  in  addition 
to  the  six  elementary  grades,  should  be  maintained  here. 

The  \wo-teacher  school  in  Shawboro  and  the  one-room  schools  at 
Grigsby,  Comer  Gum,  and  Indian  Town  should  be  consolidated  at 
the  most  central  point,  designated  on  the  diagram  as  Shawboro. 
Only  the  six  elementary  grades  should  be  maintained. 

The  Moyock  district  now  includes  the  adjacent  territory.  A  new 
building  and  improved  high-school  facihties  are  immediate  needs, 
however.  Pupils  in  the  junior  high-school  grades  from  the  Shaw- 
boro consohdated  territory  may  attend  at  either  Moyock  or  Curri- 
tuck. The  county  board  can  fix  the  boundary  lines  so  that  children 
may  attend  the  school  nearest  their  homes.  Few  children  live  as 
far  as  3  miles  from  Shawboro.  If  this  were  made  a  meeting  place 
for  children,  and  one  large  truck  sent  from  here  to  Currituck  or 
Moyock,  probably  no  additional  transportation  would  be  needed  for 
junior  or  senior  high-school  pupils.  * 

This  combined  territory  should  maintain  one  senior  high  school 
located  at  Moyock  or  Currituck  (the  former  is  designated  on  the 
diagram).  Probably  the  latter  can  be  more  easily  reached  by  the 
majority  of  children  in  the  consohdated  district  suggested.  The 
tax  valuation  of  the  combined  territory  constituting  this  high- 
school  district  is  $3,300,000.     The  enrollment  is  342. 

The  second  step  is  shown  in  Diagram  II.  . 

The  junior  high-school  grades  at  Powells  Point  and  Coin  jock  are 
discontinued,  and  all  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  attend  the  central 
high  school  at  Poplar  Branch. 

The  elementary  school  at  Shawboro  is  discontinued  also,  and  the 
district  divided  so  that  children  may  attend  at  either  Currituck  or 
Moyock,  whichever  is  nearer  their  homes. 

This  final  complete  consolidation  will  make  possible  increased 
efficiency  in  school  work  and  economy  in  management.  The  history 
of  consohdated  schools  shows  in  nearly  every  case  that  the  total 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  children  who  remain  and  finish  the 
upper  grades  increase  materially;  that  transportation,  given  a  fair 
trial,  is  eminently  successful;  that  roads  are  improved;  and  that 
neither  patrons  nor  children  would  willingly  return  to  the  old  system. 
The  people  of  Currituck,  after  trying  consoUdation  according  to  the 
first  step  outlined  will,  it  is  believed,  be  anxious  to  take  the  addi- 
tional one,  which  insures  still  greater  efficiency  in  the  education  of 
the  children.  As  the  enrollment  in  the  grades  above  the  sixth  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  central  high-school  building  can  be  enlarged 
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to  meet  the  needs  more  economically  than  two  buildings.  Larger 
groups  make  the  work  more  interesting  and  can  be  taught  eflfectively 
with  fewer  teachers.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  be  needed  by  the  children  in  the  six  elementary 
grades.     No  space  will  be  wasted. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  immediate  improvement,  the  final  plan 

BUgrtta  II.    FBraaaeat. 
FOPIAR  UUVCR  BIOH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  -A^ 
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would  be  recommended  for  the  first  step.     Time  will  be  necessary  to 
get  good  roads.     In  the  meantime  the  children  must  not  lose  the 
opportunity  for  an  education.     If  one-story  unit  buildings,  as  nerein- 
after  recommended,  are  built,  there  will  be  no  loss.     Changes  can 
progress  more  rapidly  as  prospects  for  good  roads  get  brighter. 

According  to  the  plan  the  county  would  be  divided  into  two  \i\^\v- 
school  districts,  one  with  a  valuation  of  $2,200,000 ;   the  other  v^\\\v  ^ 
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valuation  of  $3,300,000.  Both  districts  would  be  amply  able  to  sup- 
port schools  as  recommended,  whether  combined  for  aJl  schools  or  for 
high-school  purposes  only. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  in  Currituck  County  is  to  consider  the 
whole  county  as  one  district  for  the  purpose  of  school  support,  locat- 
ing schools  as  suggested.  If  this  is  impossible  or  inexpedient,  the 
two  districts  is  the  next  best  plan.  Greater  equality  of  school  oppor- 
tunity and  more  equitable  support  is  possible  with  one  district  only. 

NEW    AND    ENLARGED   BUILDINGS    ARE    NEEDED. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  county  board,  before  making  definite 
arrangements  for  any  new  buildings,  secure  the  services  of  an  architect 
experienced  and  skilled  in  planning  school  buildings.  The  plans 
should  be  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  be  approved 
by  that  body. 

All  buildings  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  appearance,  utility, 
convenience,  sanitation,  fire  protection,  and  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  improved  methods  of  teaching.  One-story  buildings  on  the 
imit  plan  are  most  suitable  and  economical  in  Currituck  County, 
especially  as  they  will  in  all  probability  be  of  wood.  Ground  is  easily- 
obtained  and  inexpensive.  Such  buildings  can  be  enlarged  as  needs 
increase  and  the  complete  plan  may  be  initiated  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  paid  for  gradually.  Each  building  should  have  an  auditorium 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people  of  the  commimity  for  meet- 
ings of  general  interest  and  entertainment.  There  should  be  at  least 
one  extra  room  for  industrial  work  in  each  building. 

Two-story  buildings  like  those  at  Poplar  Branch  and  Currituck, 
with  no  means  of  egress  except  that  afforded  by  an  inside  stairway, 
are  dangerous.  When  the  needed  rooms  are  added  to  these  buildings, 
whether  they  are  of  one  or  two  stories,  adequate  protection  from  fire 
should  be  installed  in  both  old  and  new  sections. 

Homes  for  the  principal  and  the  teachers  should  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  consolidated  schools  wherever  they  are  needed. 
It  is  becoming  more  difficult  year  by  year  for  teachers  to  find  satis- 
factory boarding  places  in  the  country.  Good  homes  where  teachers 
are  welcomed  and  can  have  wholesome  food  and  comfortable  rooms, 
affording  the  quiet  and  privacy  which  they  need  in  order  to  do  satis- 
factory school  work,  are  difficult  to  find.  School  boards  find  one  or 
two  cottages  on  or  near  the  school  grounds  an  economical  investment. 
The  teachers  or  principals  in  charge  of  the  agriculture  and  home 
economics  work  should  live  in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  For 
them,  at  least,  hom^  are  essential. 

The  cost  of  such  homes  to  the  school  board  in  Currituck  County 
will  not  be  great.  In  most  cases  the  abandoned  school  buildings 
can  be  made  over  into  very  satisfactory  houses.     Some  of  them  might 
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be  made  over  into  garages  or  bams  for  protecting  the  automobiles  or 
wagons  and  horses,  if  the  latter  are  used  for  transportation.  Since 
shelter  for  such  purposes  must  be  provided,  this  use  of  old  buildings  is 
probably  more  economical  than  selling  them. 

A    REASONABLE    SALARY    SCHEDULE    SHOULD    BE    ADOPTED    BASED    ON 
PREPARATION    AND    SUCCESSFUL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  board  should  employ  a  staff  of  well-prepared  and,  when  pos- 
sible, experienced  teachers  and  retain  them  during  good  service. 
To  this  end  they  should  establish  a  standard  of  academic  and  profes- 
sional attainment  which  all  applicants  for  positions  are  expected  to 
meet,  and  adopt  a  salary  schedule  planned  to  recognize  preparation, 
success  in  teaching,  and  special  individual  merit,  and  to  encourage 
self-improvement. 

The  minimum  requirement  should  be  graduation  from  a  standard 
normal  school  or  its  equivalent  in  academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion. The  minimum  salary  should  be  based  on  this,  and  an  incre- 
ment aUowed  for  successful  experience  within  and  without  the  county 
system.  Entering  teachers  should  have  a  probationary  status  for 
at  least  one  year.  After  that  their  positions  should  be  considered 
permanent  during  good  service,  with  regular  promotions  when  require- 
ments of  the  board  are  met.  •  • 

Teachers  who  enter  with  higher  qualifications  than  the  prescribed 
minimum  should  begin  at  a  higher  salary,  and  should  probably  have 
larger  increments  of  increase  in  salary.  Marked  success  may  be 
recognized  by  skipping  a  grade  or  by  establishing  a  bonus  for  meri- 
torious service.  Salaries  should  be  on  a  yearly  basis,  paid  in  10  or  12 
installments.  Teachers  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  during 
vacation  periods  to  foUow  any  regulations  the  board  makes  for 
attendance  at  summer  schools,  supervision  of  home  work,  or  other  ac- 
tivities in  line  with  their  regular  work. 

FoDowingis  a  schedule  embodying  these  principles  and  recom- 
mended to  the  board  for  its  consideration.  The  beginning  salary  of 
$1,000  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  It  is  given  here  because  the  pres- 
ent scale  is  so  much  lower  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  the  board  to 
raise  salaries  as  much  as  it  should  immediately.  The  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education  has  established  a  minimum  of  $1,200 
per  year  for  ''prepared"  teachers.  Certainly  Currituck  County 
should  not  be  content  until  this  minimum  is  established,  and  only 
prepared  teachers  are  employed.  If  any  child  anywhere  in  the  State 
needs  well  prepared  teachers,  all  children,  including  those  in  Curri- 
tuck County,  do,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Money  spent  on  those 
below  standard  in  efficiency  is  wasted.  Certainly  it  is  not  possible 
and  can  not  be  expected  that  efficient  teachers  will  remain  in  the 
county  unless  the  salaries  paid  justify  them  in  doing  so. 
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A  proposed  salary  schedule. 


Teachers. 


One-year  teachers  (probationary 

for  3  years) 

Three-year  teachers 

Five-year  teachers 

Permanent  teachers 


Lengtn 
oftime 
of  ap- 
point- 
ment. 


I 
3 
5 

(•) 


Salary  schedule  for  each  group. 


Normal-school 
graduates. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$1,000 
1,225 
1,450 
1,700 


$1,150 
1,376 
1,650 
2,000 


College 
graduates. 


Mini-     Maxi- 
mum,   mum. 


$1,200 
1,425 
1,650 
1,900 


$1,350 
1,675 
1,850 
2,200 


Yearly  salary 
increa&e. 


Normal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 


$75 
75 
50 

50 


Col 
uates. 


$125 
125 
100 
100 


Year  in 

which 

group 

fnaTlmnm 


cm  be 
reached. 


Third. 
Do. 
Fifth. 
Seventh. 


»  UntU  retired. 

When  the  maximmn  of  each  group  is  reached  the  foDowing  al- 
ternative courses  should  be  open  to  the  board  of  education: 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  group 
No.  1). 

2.  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum. 

3.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The  promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  the  three- 
year  teachers  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  special 
merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study.  To 
satisfy  the  latter  condition,  the  board  might  require  the  candidate 
for  promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  college 
or  university,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  travel 
combined.  In  this  connection  a  system  of  exchanging  teachers 
might  weD  be  established. 

A  schedule  such  as  the  one  prepared  ^ould  have  teachers  who 
enter  the  first  group  looked  upon  as  being  on  a  probationary  status, 
subject  to  reelection  each  year  for  three  years.  Those  who  are 
rated  as  *^ successful''  at  the  end  of  this  period  may  be  promoted  to 
the  group  of  three-year  teachers,  where  they  will  advance  auto- 
matically according  to  the  given  increments  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Those  who  are  rated  as  ** unsatisfactory"  can  in  turn  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  at  the  maximimi  of  the  probationary 
group  or  dropped  from  the  corps.  When  a  teacher  has  reached 
the  maximum  of  the  three-year  group,  the  board  can  then  promote 
her  to  the  five-year  group  if  she  has  met  the  requirements  demanded 
for  promotion,  reelect  her  from  year  to  year  at  the  maximum  she 
has  reached,  or  dismiss  her.  And  so,  when  the  maximiun  of  the 
five-year  group  is  reached,  the  teacher  who  has  won  promotion  by 
her  success  in  the  classroom  and  by  her  efforts  at  self-improvement 
can  be  made  a  member  of  the  *' permanent  teacher"  group,  where 
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she  will  remain  until  she  retires.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officials, 
a  teacher  has  not  merited  this  promotion,  she  can  be  retained  for  a 
time  at  the  maximimi  salary  granted  to  the  group  she  is  in  or  be 
dropped.  In  this  manner  an  adjustment  can  be  worked  out  between 
the  teachers'  proper  desire  for  security  of  tenure  and  the  board's 
proper  desire  to  eliminate  the  teachers  who  do  not  continue  to  grow 
in  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  knows  that  efforts  at 
self-improvement  will  find  tangible  reward  in  terms  of  salary  in- 
crease. 

ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED. 

The  plan  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  schools  contemplates  the 
engagement  of  four  principals.*  Each  should  have  at  least  half  his 
time  free  for  supervision.  One  of  these  principals  should  be  prepared 
to  direct  the  introduction  of  and  supervise  work  in  home  economics; 
another  should  do  the  same  for  agriculture;  another  for  physical 
education;  and  another  for  music.  The  board  should  have  in  mind, 
when  selecting  the  principals,  special  preparation  and  fitness  for 
such  work.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in  the  schools  of  which  they 
are  in  charge,  they  should  supervise  their  special  subjects  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

For  the  present  at  least  a  primary  supervisor  is  needed  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  first  six  grades.  After  the  new  buildings  are 
completed,  the  new  organization  well  established  and  well  prepared, 
experienced  teachers  are  secured  who  remain  in  the  sytem  from  year 
to  year;  the  superintendent  and  the  principals  together  will  con- 
stitute an  adequate  supervisory  staflF. 

A   NEW    COURSE   OF   STUDY    SHOULD    BE    PREPARED. 

The  coimty  is  entirely  rural.  Farming  is  the  one  important  in- 
dustry. The  school,  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  community,  must 
connect  its  work  closely  with  farm  and  home  life  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  establish  in  the  upper  grades  coiu^es  which  directly 
prepare  for  farming  and  home  making. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  curriculum  should  be  so  narrow  as  to 
confine  itself  to  education  in  agriculture  or  to  make  a  vocational 
school  of  the  elementary  course.  It  does  mean  that  all  education 
must  be  based  on  life  and  in  a  rural  community  on  country  life; 
that  children  who,  because  of  inclination,  ability,  and  circmnstances, 
expect  to  remain  in  the  county  and  be  farmers  need  the  chance  to 
prepare  to  be  intelligent  ones,  and  that  the  school  should  offer  them 
this  opportimity.     The  fact  that  the  present  population  is  made  up 

*  The  distribution  of  work  contemplated  is,  one  principal  for  high  school  and  one  for  elementary  grades 
in  each  district.    Another  basis,  that  of  location,  for  example,  might  be  adopted  if  preferable. 
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of  persons  whose  families  have  long  lived  in  the  vicinity  leads  one  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  children  now  at  school  will  remain  and 
make  their  homes  in  the  county.  Moreover,  a  school  course  of  the 
kind  described  would  appeal  alike  to  the  practical  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  when  they  are  most  inclined  to  leave  school,  and  to 
their  parents,  who  have  learned  by  experience  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  progressive  scientific  methods  of  farming.  Children  come 
longer  and  more  regularly  to  school  when  their  interests  are  engaged 
and  their  welfare  affected  in  a  way  which  is  evident  to  them. 

The  schools  should  be  organized  on  the  six,  three,  and  three  plan — 
six  elementary,  three  junior  high,  and  three  senior  high-school  grades. 
This  is  economical  as  well  as  efficient  in  the  coimtry  because  older 
children  can  walk  or  be  transported  somewhat  farther  than  younger 
ones  and  concentration  of  groups  is  more  feasible.  Senior  high  schools 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  junior  high  schools  need  more  expensive  equip- 
ment, larger  buildings,  and  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  the  sub- 
jects they  teach,  and  should  not  be  unnecessarily  multiplied. 

The  North  Carolina  State  course  of  study  will  form  a  good  basis 
but  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  first  six  grades  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  fundamentals  and  should,  in  addition  to  the 
tool  subjects,  provide  for  nature  study,  gardening,  play  and  recre- 
ation, sanitation  and  hygiene,  dramatization  and  story  telling.  Music, 
literature,  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  be  taught  with  em- 
phasis on  appreciation. 

The  junior  high-school  course  may  include  electives,  one  or  two  in 
the  first  year,  increasing  the  number  allowed  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  In  the  junior  high  school  three  years  each  of  English,  his- 
tory, and  mathematics,  one  year  of  civics,  two  of  geography,  and 
natural  science,  one  year  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  three  years 
each  of  physical  education,  music,  and  current  events  should  be  re- 
quired. Other  required  and  elective  subjects  may  be  selected  from 
the  following:  Home  economics,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  animal  hus- 
bandry, agricultiu'e,  one  or  two  other  sciences,  conmiercial  subjects, 
Latin,  and  at  least  one  modem  language. 

In  the  senior  high  school  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  should 
be  expected  and  the  number  of  electives  increased.  Courses  which 
prepare  for  college  and  courses  which  prepare  for  vocations  should 
be  offered,  affording  as  wide  a  selection  as  the  size  of  the  school  and 
resources  of  the  community  warrant. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  KEEPING  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECX>RDS  IS  NEEDED. 

The  systems  of  accounting  and  of  record  keeping  do  not  show  the 
things  about  the  business  conduct  of  the  system  and  the  school  con- 
ditions which  they  should.     The  records  kept  now  show  the  cash 
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balance,  the  atinount  of  indebtedness,  etc.,  and  check  items  of  expen- 
ditures roughly  for  the  county.  They  do  not  show  the  cost  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school;  the  amount  per  capita 
which  the  board  is  spending,  expressed  in  terms  of  salaries,  repairs, 
equipment,  supplies,  etc.  An  account  should  be  opened  with  each 
school,  so  that  the  board  can  know  how  the  children  in  each  are 
faring  in  terms  of  money  expended.  If  this  were  done  in  Currituck 
County,  it  would  show  a  very  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in 
the  amount  spent  per  child  on  education. 
The  records  should  also  show  such  things  as  the  following: 

1.  Age-grade  distribution  for  each  school  and  for  the  whole 
system  taken  annually  to  determine  facts  about  retardation  and 
acceleration  of  pupils. 

2.  A  table  compiled  annually  showing  how  many  children  in  each 
grade  and  school  have  attended  for  100  days,  110  days,  120  days, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  full  number  of  days  the  school  has  been  in  session. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  facts  about  promotion  and  failures  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  school. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  children  who  dropped  out 
before  the  term  closed  and  why. 

5.  A  card  catalogue  of  those  who  have  completed  the  grades  and 
the  high  school,  showing  the  important  facts  about  their  school 
history,  where  they  go  and  what  they  do. 

6.  A  card  catalogue  of  teachers  showing  training,  experience, 
certification,  and  other  facts  of  importance. 

7.  Chart  showing  seating  capacity  and  number  of  children  assigned 
to  each  room. 

8.  The  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  other  school 
systems  should  be  secured,  examined,  and  a  card  index  compUed  of 
references  to  those  which  the  superintendent  foresees  may  be  of  use 
in  connection  with  some  of  his  projects.  A  similar  file  of  publica- 
tions from  the  State  department,  leading  educational  journals  and 
the  like,  would  be  useful. 

THE   COST   OF   CARRYING    OUT   THE    PLAN    NOT   PROHIBITIVE. 

Estimates  for  the  present  school  year  indicate  that  the  county  is 
spending  for  all  purposes  about  $15.50  per  child  enrolled  on  the 
upkeep  of  the  schools.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  United 
States  (average  as  estimated  in  another  paragraph)  is  $55.65.  As  the 
given  amount  in  Currituck  County  is  spent  almost  entirely  on  teach- 
ers' salaries,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  that  in  this  estimate. 

If  the  per  capita  expenditure  is  increased  $9.50  per  year,  making 
a  total  of  $25,  the  county  will  still  be  spending  much  less  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States  and  can  not  bo  considered  extravagant 
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or  even  liberal  in  providing  for  schools.  Such  an  increase  will  be 
approximately  equal  to  that  amount  raised  by  a  levy  of  3  mills  on 
the  total  tax  valuation  of  the  county,  or  $18,632.  The  salary  budget 
for  the  present  year  is  $41,244.  If  to  this  is  added  $18,632,  esti- 
mated as  above,  the  total  available  for  salaries  will  be  approximately 
$60,000. 

If  the  plan  proposed  were  carried  out  the  following  teachers  would 
be  needed: 

For  the  consolidation  at — 

Powells  Point 6 

Coinjock 5 

Poplar  Branch 9 

Shawboro 4 

Currituck 5 

Moyock 7 

For  the  schools  in  Fruitville 4 

Total 40 

Forty  teachers,  with  four  principals  and  one  supervisor,  will  con- 
stitute a  staff  large  enough  to  allow  one  teacher  for  each  grade  in 
most  cases,  with  not  more  than  two  grades  for  any  teacher,  with 
three  teachers  for  one  and  four  for  the  other  senior  high  school  devot- 
ing full  time  to  high-school  subjects.  The  cost  of  this  staff  is  esti- 
mated below.  Salaries  suggested,  while  much  higher  than  those 
now  paid  in  the  county,  are  not  better  than  good  teachers  should 
expect.  A  term  of  nine  months  is  contemplated.  Of  the  $59,500 
estimated  as  necessary,  the  State  can  be  expected  to  pay  half  or 
nearly  half.  The  amoimt  received  from  that  source  the  present 
year  is  $25,000.     Some  increase  is  probable. 

Two  principals  for  the  senior  high  schools,  at  $2,000  each $4, 000 

Two  principals  for  the  junior  high  schools,  at  |2,000  each 4. 000 

Forty  teachers,  at  $1,000  each  per  year 40, 000 

One  primary  supervisor 1 ,  500 

Total 59 ,  500 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  estimate  shall  be  more  than  a  tentative 
one  or  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  cost.  When  the  levy  is 
actually  made,  it  will  probably  come  in  part  from  county  and  in  part 
from  special  district  sources.  The  county  levy  can  be  increased  the 
next  year  without  exceeding  the  maximum  prescribed  in  the  law  at 
the  present  time,  regardless  of  any  provision  the  legislature  now  in 
session  may  make.  However,  a  3-mill  increase  over  this  year's  levy 
probably  represents  the  minimum  amount  which  will  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  new  plan  the  coming  year.  As  salaries  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  suggested,  the  annual  expense  will  increase  some- 
what. The  county  tax  rate  this  year  is  1.9  mills.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  3  mills  suggested  for  increasing  salaries  and  qualifications  of 
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teachers,  the  total  would  not  exceed  5  mills.  A  6-inill  levy  would 
doubtless  cover  the  maintenance  expense  of  all  the  improvements 
reconunended.  Many  counties  in  other  States  have  a  far  higher  rate 
for  schools;  50,  75,  and   even  100  mills  are  not  unconunon. 

The  money  needed  for  buildings  and  equipment,  including  trucks 
or  wagons  for  transportation,  should  be  raised  by  a  bond  issue.  Auto- 
mobile busses  for  schools  or  auto  trucks  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory for  transporting  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Generally  the  cost  per  child  is  less  than  if  horse-drawn  vehicles  are 
used.  The  initial  cost  is  greater  and  should  be  included  in  the  bond 
budget,  while  the  maintenance  expense  should  be  included  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  estimate.  The  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  for 
meeting  the  annual  payments  should  be  provided  for  also  when  the 
levy  is  made.  * 

CAN    CURRITUCK   COUNTY   AFFORD   BETTER   SCHOOLS? 

It  has  been  indicated  elsewhere  that  Currituck  County  is  not  poor 
in  natural  resources,  value  of  products,  native  ability  of  its  people, 
or  tax  valuation.  Intelhgence  and  prosperity  are  indicated  by  the 
quaUty  of  farm  homes  and  buildings,  machinery,  and  general  improve- 
ments. Many  of  the  homes  are  equipped  with  electric  or  other 
lighting  plant  and  have  other  modern  conveniences.  Tractors  and 
other  farm  implements  show  that  progressive  ideas  of  farming 
prevail.  There  are  400  automobiles,  valued  at  approximately 
$400,000,  a  per  capita  investment  of  $55,  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  ($12)  invested  in  school  property.  Estimating  upkeep  of 
these  automobiles  at  the  conservative  figure  of  $15  per  month,  more 
money  is  spent  annually  on  automobile  repairs,  oil,  and  gasoline 
than  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  If  we 
consider  only  the  money  spent  by  the  county  itself,  exclusive  of 
State  funds,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  of  Currituck  are  spending 
this  year  twice  as  much  on  keeping  up  automobiles  as  on  educating 
children.  Only  in  the  schools  are  the  people  of  the  coimty  willing  to 
continue  the  methods  and  standards  of  living  adopted  by  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  years  ago.  The 
old  homemade  benches  (not  desks)  still  in  use  in  some  schools  bear 
the  initials  of  the  grandparents  of  children  who  now  attend,  and  if 
not  in  the  same  buildings,  at  least  in  those  which  are  similar  in  kind 
and  construction. 

The  State's  favorable  laws  and  liberal  assistance  in  funds  do  much 
for  the  educational  intersts  of  the  county.  Recently  property  valua- 
tion for  taxing  purposes  has  been  raised,  conforming  with  progressive 
ideas  on  this  subject.  In  short,  the  county  gives  every  indication  of 
being  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  establishment  of  a  modem  system 
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of  schools.  It  is  necessary  only  for  the  people  actively  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  to  contribute  more 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  amount  be  added  to  the  present  school 
expenditures  which  shall  be  burdensome  to  taxpayers,  or  that  i^.  shaU 
be  more  than  a  slight  expense  to  the  majority.  Table  9  shows  the 
number .  of  persons  paying  taxes  on .  given  valuations,  ranging  from 
$500  to  more  than  $10,000,  arranged  in  intervals  of  $500. 

Table  9.^-Number  of  persons  paying  taxes  on  given  valuations. 


Persons. 

On  $6,001  to  $6,500 12 

On  $6,501  to  $7,000 20 

On  $7,001  to  $7,500 15 

On  $7,501  to  $8,000 23 

On  $8,001  to  $8,500 16 

On  $8,501  to  $9,000 10 

On  $9,001  to  $9,500 8 

On  $9,501  to  $10,000 14 

On  $10,000 110 


2.065 


Persons. 

On  $500  or  less 886 

On  $500  to  $1,000 246 

On  $1,101  to  $1,500 .^ 142 

On  $1,501  to  $2,000 .' 117 

On  $2,001  to  $2,500 107 

On  $2,501  to  $3,000 71 

On  $3,001  to  $3,500 61 

On  $3,501  to  $4,000 56 

On  $4,001  to  $4,500 45 

On  $4,501  to  $5,000 44 

On  $5,001  to  $5,500 30 

On  $5,501  to  $6,000 32 

Valuation  of  hunting  clubs,  $337,036;  number  of  clubs,  8.  N.  S.  Railroad  property, 
$469,  202. 

Of  the  2,067  taxpayers  in  the  county,  more  than  40  per  cent  pay 
taxes  on  $500  or  less  and  approximately  55  per  cent  (54.7  per  cent) 
pay  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  or  less.  A  flat  increase  in  the  levy  of 
3  mills  recommended  in  this  report  means  an  increase  in  total  taxes 
paid  annually  of  $1.50  or  less  for  40  per  cent  of  the  people  and  $3 
or  less  for  more  than  half  the  people  in  the  county.  For  88  per 
cent  *of  the  taxpayers,  the  increase  amounts  to  $15  or  less.  Only 
110  persons  and  corporations,  including  a  number  of  clubs,  railroad 
and  other  corporations,  as  well  as  nonresident  individuals,  would 
have  increased  taxes  of  $30  or  more  per  year.  Surely  this  amount 
is  negligible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  slight  increase  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  county  would  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  vastly 
improved  schools. 

The  total  cost  of  building  and  operating  good  schools  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  poor  ones.  Good  buildings,  good  teachers, 
longer  terms,  high  schools,  and  transportation  faciUties  cost  money. 
So  indeed  do  modern  homes,  harrows,  disks,  tractors,  automobiles, 
lighting  systems,  and  telephones,  and  yet  few  intelligent  people 
contend  that  we  should  discard  these  modem  means  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  Economy  does  not  necessarily  follow  small  invest- 
ments but  depends  rather  on  the  returns  on  the  investment,  the 
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value  received  for  money  expended.  The  present  school  system 
costs  very  little,  but  the  returns  are  meager  also.  Indeed,  many 
schools  now  cost  more  than  their  value  in  educational  returns  actu- 
ally justifies.  A  good  school  system  will  enroll  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  children  of  school  age;  will  keep  them  at  school  regularly  for 
a  longer  period  each  year  and  for  the  completion  of  the  full  course; 
will  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  makes  better  and  more  use- 
ful citizens;  add  to  land  values  and  productive  possibilities  of  the 
county;  and  encourage  desirable  and  progressive  citizens  to  make 
homes  within  its  borders.  Returns  on  the  investment  measured 
in  money  will  be  much  larger  than  from  the  same  amount  invested 
in  any  other  way.  If  measured  in  terms  of  the  permanent  influence 
on  the  lives  of  the  children  and  the  higher  welfare  of  the  community, 
they  will  be  greater  still. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Substantial  increase  of  school  funds. 

2.  Consolidation  of  schools  according  to  plan  outlined. 

3.  New  buildings  which  meet  modem  requirements  in  appearance, 
arrangement,  and  equipment. 

4.  Reorganization  on  the  6-3-3  plan;  a  course  of  study  based  on 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  conmiunity  and  harmonizing  witR  such 
reorganization. 

5.  Adequate  staff  of  prepared  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

6.  Salary  schedule  based  on  preparation,  experience,  and  meritori- 
ous service,  applying  alike  to  all  parts  of  the  county. 

7.  Provision  for  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  law  and 
systematic  effort  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance. 

8.  The  school  term  of  nine  months  for  all  schools. 

9.  Adoption  of  effective  system  of  cost  accounting  and  of  collect- 
ing data  and  keeping  records. 
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Athens  was  the  pioneer  in  bringing  higher  education  to  the  youth 
of  Georgia.  Will  it  lead  in  reconstructing  its  public  school  plant  so 
as  to  bring  modem  educational  advantages  to  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  ? 

This  question  states  the  real  significance  of  a  school  building 
program  for  Athens  at  the  present  time.* 

ATHENS  AN  EDUCATIONAL    CENTER. 

When  the  visitor  to  Athens  asks  what  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
city,  the  answer  is  "Education/'  And  the  answer  is  not  far  wrong, 
as  yet. 

Athens  did  not  start  as  an  industrial  center.  Education,  not 
industry,  was  the  cause  of  the  founding  of  the  town.  In  1801  a 
grant  of  600  acres  was  given  to  the  State  by  John  Milledge  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  "a  seat  of  learning"  in  Georgia.  A  site  was 
chosen  for  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  State  universities  in  the  country;  and  the  town  grew  up  around 
the  university. 

This  fact  has  conditioned  the  character  of  the  town  in  a  number 
of  interesting  ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  town  had  started  as 
an  industrial  center,  the  first  building  would  probably  have  been 
erected  along  the  flats  by  the  Oconee  River,  and  then  as  the  town 
grew  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  the  community  would  have 
climbed  to  higher  ground,  leaving  about  the  river  the  usual  imsightly 
mixture  of  old  insanitary  dwellings  jostled  by  encroaching  factories. 
But  the  town  started  with  the  university,  and  it  started  on  the 
heights.  The  municipal  buildings,  the  post-oflSce,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  were  all  built  on  a  high  plateau. 
Later,  the  city  spread  out  into  four  wards.  The  second  ward, 
running  through  the  city  northwest  and  southeast,  represents  the 
original  settlement.  The  first  ward,  where  the  factories  follow  the 
river,  climbs  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Oconee  River;  the  fourth  ward, 
now  the  congested  part  of  the  city,  extends  almost  due  west  from  the 
Oconee  River;  while  the  third  ward,  the  newer  residential  section, 
spreads  out  to  the  south. 

Athens  is  different  in  spirit  from  the  usual  industrial  town.  Like 
its  namesake,  it  is  beautiful.     It  has  the  variety  of  landscape,  the 

I  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Athens,  Oa.,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  detailed  Alioe 
Barrows  Femandes,  spedalist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  public 
schools  of  Athens,  Ga.,  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  building  program  for  the  schools  of  the  city.  The 
survey  was  made  in  March,  1921.  Mrs.  Fernandez  was  assisted  in  working  out  the  plans  of  buildings  and 
building  costs  by  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  consulting  architect. 
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jj^  ^^  the  character  of  the  city,  leavmg  education,  as 
^  ^^,  in  a  sort  of  secluded  bypath,  a  privilege  for  the  fe 
^  .  ^  opportunity  for  the  many,  or  they  can  take  the  i 
^Jl^  lielping  to  make  the  public  schools  of  the  city  what  t 
^ystem  in  America  ought  to  be — a  children's  imiversi 
-o  ^^M^**  ^^  cooperation  between  the  university  and  tl 
»i  i^idicates  that  that  choice  has  already  been  made. 
'd^  ^^^hers  and  mothers  of  Athens  have  the  choice  of  letl 
,,^^^^  remain  in  cramped  quarters  which  will  stunt  theii 
^^^*Uy,  mentally,  and  physically,  or  they  can  demand  t 
/^en,  the  children  of  all  the  people,  shall  have  as  rich  a 
^^  the  favored  few  who  are  able  to  survive  and  go  on 

-^e  business  men  of  the  city  have  the  choice  of  letting  th 

/^t  continue,  getting  more  and  more  decrepit,  thus  nec< 

^^r  and  larger  expenditures  for  repairs  and  additions,  or 

.^^  ^pon  a  statesmanlike  policy  to  adopt  a  permanent 

^^^m  which  will  give  a  modern  up-to-date  school  plai 

'  ^  ^^^'Tying  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible  with  the  pres 

^^u  the  remainder  from  year  to  year  imtil  the  plan  is  cc 

y!7jE^A£J^lsA.TKl>  BOND  ISSUE  INADEQUATE  FOR  NEEDS  OF  S 

!^e  cort  i^omplated  bond  issue  of  $323,000  is  totally  inadc 

^t  the  -neods  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens.    It  is  possi 

'r,  to    Jf4^^r£Ti.    to  meet  the  needs  with  that  amount.    But  c 

I  not  h^    <l€yTi&  economically  and  efficiently  except  on  the 
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richness  of  coloring,  and  the  stunulating  air  that  make  the  Athenians 
of  Creorgia  love  their  native  city  as  the  Athenians  of  old  loved  their 
city.  Again,  like  its  namesake,  the  city  seems  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  living,  not  merely  the  importance  of  accumulating  things. 
It  cares  about  education;  it  cares  about  enriching  life. 

ATHENS  DEVELOPING  INTO  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CITY. 

But  the  visitor  to  Athens  can  not  be  there  long  without  realizing 
that  a  change  is  coming  over  the  city,  and  that  this  spirit  of  mellow 
enjoyment  of  life,  of  tolerance,  and  of  interest  in  ordered  living  and 
human  progress  which  goes  with,  or  should  go  with,  the  university 
spirit,  is  rather  what  remains  of  the  first  period  of  Athens's  history. 
The  real  question  is  what  the  second  period  of  its  history  is  going  to  be. 

Athens  is  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  city.*  It  is  now  the 
second  largest  inland  cotton  market  in  the  State,  and  it  is  also  the 
center  of  a  large  wholesale  business  for  northeast  Georgia.  It  already 
has  some  30  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  the  largest  are 
the  5  textile  plants,  employing  about  720  people.  The  other  manu- 
facturing plants  are  fertilizers,  a  compress  plant,  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  woodworking  shops,  brick  plant,  bottling,  bakeries,  candy, 
laundry,  oil  factories.  There  are  about  200  retail  stores.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  workers  in  the  different 
plants,  but  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  30  establishments  enumerated 
there  were  about  1,200  people. 

This  development  of  the  industrial  life  of  Athens  necessarily  shifts 
the  emphasis  in  education,  or  rather  it  enlarges  its  scope.  Athens 
is  no  longer  a  university  town  but  a  modem  industrial  city  where  the 
question  of  public  education  for  the  mass  of  children  has  come  to 
be  of  as  vital  importance  as  the  question  of  university  education. 
The  important  question  before  the  city  is  whether  it  is  going  to  recog- 
nize these  facts  in  time  and  reconstruct  its  school  plant  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

SIGNinCANCE  OF  A  SCHOOL-BtJILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  ATHENa 

The  real  significance  of  a  school  building  program  for  Athens  at 
the  present  time  is  that  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  city  to  prove  whether 
or  not  the  belief  in  education  upon  which  the  city  was  founded  is 
virile  enough  to  face  the  facts  of  modern  life;  whether  it  is  scientific 
enough  to  recognize  that  changed  social  and  industrial  conditions 
demand  drastic  changes  in  public  schools,  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  leadership  in  education,  the  university  education  of 
which  the  city  is  justly  proud  must  be  founded  upon  a  broad,  modem, 
elementary  school  education. 

The  educators  of  Athens  have  a  clean-cut  choice  before  them. 
They  can  either  let  the  industrial  development  of  the  town  grow  and 

*  The  total  population  in  the  whole  dty  In  1920,  exclusive  of  the  new  territory  annexed,  w*s  17,913,  aa 
increase  of  11 .1  per  cent  in  10  years. 
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dominate  the  character  of  the  city,  leaving  education,  as  too  often 
happens,  in  a  sort  of  secluded  bypath,  a  privilege  for  the  few  rather 
than  an  opportunity  for  the  many^  or  they  can  take  the  initiative 
now  in  helping  to  make  the  public  schools  of  the  city  what  the  public 
school  system  in  America  ought  to  be — a  children's  university.  The 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  university  and  the  public 
schools  indicates  that  that  choice  has  already  been  made. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Athens  have  the  choice  of  letting  their 
children  remain  in  cramped  quarters  which  will  stunt  their  growth, 
spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically,  or  they  can  demand  that  their 
children,  the  children  of  all  the  people,  shall  have  as  rich  an  educa- 
tion as  the  favored  few  who  are  able  to  survive  and  go  on  to  a  uni- 
versity. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  have  the  choice  of  letting  the  present 
plant  continue,  getting  more  and  more  decrepit,  thus  necessitating 
larger  and  larger  expenditures  for  repairs  and  additions,  or  they  can 
enter  upon  a  statesmanlike  policy  to  adopt  a  permanent  building 
program  which  will  give  a  modern  up-to-date  school  plant  to  the 
city,  carrying  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible  with  the  present  bond 
issue  and  the  remainder  from  year  to  year  imtil  the  plan  is  completed. 

CONTEMPLATED  BOND  ISSUE  INADEQUATE  FOR  NEEDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  contemplated  bond  issue  of  $323,000  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  with  that  amount.  But  even  that 
can  not  be  done  economically  and  efficiently  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  permanent  building  program,  of  which  the  plans  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $323,000  bond  issue  will  be  only  a  part. 

This  report,  then,  will  describe  what  the  present  conditions  are  in 
the  schools;  outline  a  permanent  building  program  which  will  take 
care  of  congestion  and  provide  for  growth  over  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years;  outline  in  detail  what  part  of  this  program  ran  be  carried 
out  with  the  $323,000  bond  issue:  and  show  that  it  is  financially 
possible  for  Athens  to  carry  out  the  permanent  building  program  in 
the  near  future. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  Athens  is  deplorable. 

Athens  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine,  progressive  spirit  of 
its  superintendent,  board  of  education,  and  teaching  force.  They 
are  doing  their  best  to  give  progressive  education  to  the  children,  but 
they  are  trying  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  buddings  and  equipment.  It  is  impossible  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  carry  out  the  precepts  of 
modem  education  to  '^give  children  the  opportunity  for  self  expres- 
sion," to  teach  them  to  ''learn  by  doing,''  etc.,  when  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  do  or  make  things,  nothing  but  school  seats,  and  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  them. 
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SCHOOLS  BADLY  CONGESTED 43?  MORE  CHILDREN  THAN  SCHOOL 

SEATS. 

The  schools  are  badly  congested.  There  are  five  white  elementary 
schools  and  one  white  high  school.  There  are  three  Negro  elementary 
schools  and  one  combination  elementary  and  high  school.  In  the 
white  elementary  schools  there  are  1,614  cliildren  and  1,480  school 
seats,  134  more  children  than  there  are  seats.  In  the  Negro  schools 
there  are  1,065  children  and  760  school  seats,  305  more  children  than 
there  are  school  seats.'  In  other  words,  16.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
elementary  school  children  were  without  school  seats  in  1920.  They 
went  to  school  and  somehow  seats  were  found  for  them.  But  it 
means  that  there  were  too  many  children  in  a  room;  that  some 
children  attended  school  only  in  the  morning  and  some  only  in  the 
afternoon;  that  they  had  to  sit  in  overcrowded  rooms  with  bad  air, 
and  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  overcrowding;  and  that  in  some  cavses 
children  were  studying  in  the  corridors  with  screens  used  in  the 
sorry  attempt  to  convert  a  corridor  into  a  classroom. 

Table  2. — Number  ofte€u:her8  "per  school  in  1919-20. 


>  See  Table  1,  showine  original  capacity  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens,  Oa.:  net  enrolhnent  ltMV-11 
and  1919-20;  per  cent  of  increase  in  enrollment  19m>-1920;  numl>er  of  repiilar  clasvrooms  mTallable;  | 
classrooms  required;  excess  of  rooms  required  over  those  available;  number  of  special  activities. 
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And  tile  congestion  is  going  to  be  worse  as  time  goes  on.  llie 
enrollment  in  all  the  schools  increased  from  2,202  in  1910  to  3,137  in 
1920,  an  increase  of  42.4  per  cent  in  10  years.  Yet  there  has  been  no 
new  elementary  school  building  for  12  years.  This  means  that  a 
building  program  must  not  only  eliminate  the  congestion  which  has 
developed  in  the  last  10  years,  but  also  provide  for  a  growth  of  42  per 
cent  in  the  next  10  years. 

NO    MODERN    SCHOOL    FACILITIES    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Classroom  congestion  is  sufficiently  undesirable,  but  when,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  opportunity  for  healthful  work  and  play  in  shops  and 
plaj^ooms  and  auditoriums  and  laboratories,  the  situation  becomes  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  morals  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
children.  Yet  there  are  almost  no  special  facilities  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Athens.*  There  is  not  a  single  auditoriimi,  and  there  are 
only  twa  special  activity  rooms  in  all  the  white  elementary  schools — 
one  cooking  room  in  the  Charles  Street  School  and  one  in  the  College 
Avenue  School.  There  is  a  cooking  room  in  Baxter  School,  but  it  is 
nothing  but  a  classroom  with  some  meager  cooking  equipment.  In 
Nantahala  School  a  closet  is  used  as  a  cooking  room,  and  in  Oconee 
part  of  a  hall  has  been  partitioned  oflF  in  the  attempt  to  develop  this 
work.  These  attempts  show  the  desire  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
to  give  some  special  work  to  the  children,  but  the  space  and  the  equip- 
ment are  patheticaUy  inadequate. 

There  are  no  science  rooms  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools,  no 
shops,  no  drawing  rooms,  no  music  rooms,  no  Ubraries,  no  gvmna- 
siums.  There  are  only  two  principals^  offices  in  all  of  the  eight  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  there  are  no  teachers'  rest  rooms  in  any  of  the 
schools. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  facts  as  given  on  the  chart  as  to  the  Athens  High  School  are 
misleading.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  building  is  entirely  unsuited  to 
school  purposes,  and  only  the  fine  spirit  of  the  principal  and  teachers 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  effectively.  The  building  was 
originally  a  courthouse.  It  is  not  fireproof.  It  is  badly  constructed. 
The  ceilings  are  so  high  that  it  is  expensive  to  heat,  and  the  windows 
are  so  narrow  that  the  lighting  is  very  bad.  But  there  are  only  345 
children  in  the  high  school,  and  there  are  1,614  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  the  elementary  school  children  do  not  have 
even  the  special  facilities  that  exist  in  the  high  school.  Therefore  it 
is  obvious  that  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school  children  should  be 
taken  care  of  first. 
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The  High  and  Industrial  School  for  Negroes  is  utterly  inadequate 
for  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  for  the  type  of  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  school  is  carrying  a  triple 
load,  for  it  includes  an  elementary  school,  a  high  school,  and  a  night 
trade  school.  Yet  the  building  is  only  a  frame  structure  of  the 
8-classroom  type,  with  a  cottage  for  the  domestic-science  work. 
When  the  fact  is  considered  that  there  is  being  taught  in  this  school  at 
present  the  regular  academic  work,  together  with  science,  shopwork, 
and  domestic  science,  and  that,  in  addition,  courses  in  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  plastermg,  brick  masonry,  automechanics,  and  nurse 
training  are  being  given  in  the  trade  school,  and  that  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  this  work  that  garages  and  shops  in  the  city  have  to  be 
rented  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  evening,  it  is  clear  that  the  type 
of  work  being  done  in  this  school  has  far  outgrown  the  building  and 
equipment. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  school  system  of  3,137  children,  there  ia  only  1 
auditorium,  1  gymnasium,  3  manual  training  shops,  2  commercial 
rooms,  4  cooking  rooms,  3  sewing  rooms,  and  3  science  rooms.  And 
all  of  these  special  facihties,  with  the  exception  of  2  cooking  rooms, 
are  in  the  2  high  schools. 

WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  NECESSARY  AS  STUDY. 

The  seriousness  of  this  lack  of  modem  educational  facilities  can 
only  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  work  and  play  are  as 
essential  in  education  as  opportunity  for  study  in  classrooms.  No 
child  was  ever  educated  by  study  alone.  Ml  children  have  always 
been  educated  by  three  things — work  and  study  and  play.  If  they 
are  deprived  of  any  one  of  these,  their  educatioa  is  incomplete.  But 
children  in  modem  cities  are  being  deprived  of  two  of  these  essential 
elements  in  their  education,  i.  e.,  work  and  play. 

It  is  difficult  for  adults  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
in  a  simpler  environment,  to  realize  what  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  children's  lives.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  realize  that  the  days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  have  gone  for- 
ever. Everyone  knows,  when  he  stops  to  think  about  it,  that  school 
does  not  necessarily  spell  education.  A  cliild's  "education"  b^ins 
each  day  from  the  moment  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  until  he  goes  to 
bed  at  night.  Some  of  this  education  he  gets  in  school,  some  of  it  he 
gets  outside  of  school.  But  the  kind  of  education  which  the  child  of 
to-day  gets  outside  of  school  is  very  different  from  what  he  received 
50  years  ago  outside  of  school,  while  the  education  which  he  receives 
in  school  has  remained  much  the  same.  Fifty  years  ago  he  began  the 
day  by  doing  chores  about  the  farm,  taking  care  of  the  animals, 
mending  a  piece  of  harness  or  part  of  a  wagon.  Then  he  went  to 
school  and  got  the  "book  learning *'  that  he  could  not  get  at  home, 
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and  after  school  he  played  in  the  fields  or  stopped  in  at  some  black- 
smith shop  or  carpenter  shop  and  watched  a  friend  at  work  and 
learned  to  handle  tools  himself.  All  this  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
small  shops  was  education,  and  the  schoolhouse  simply  supplemented 
it.  Furthermore,  it  was  this  first-hand  knowledge  of  life  and  this 
opportunity  to  experiment,  to  learn  to  handle  tools,  to  invent  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  which  developed  the  independence  and  initiative, 
the  mechanical  knack  and  resourcefulness,  that  have  given  this  nation 
much  of  its  inventive  genius. 

But  times  have  changed.  At  the  present  time  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  country  live  in  cities,  and  the  city  is  an  extremely 
poor  place  in  which  to  rear  children,  chiefly  because  it  deprives  them 
of  the  opportunity  for  healthful  work  and  play.  There  is  little  work 
of  educational  value  to  be  done  about  a  city  home.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  tendency  in  the  city  is  to  have  as  much  work  as  possible 
done  outside  the  home.  There  is  no  harvesting  and  planting  to  be 
done,  few,  if  any,  animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city 
home  that  has  a  workshop  or  tools  or  laboratory  in  which  children 
may  experiment. 

But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direction; 
it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direction.  With  the  majority  of 
children  the  street  becomes  their  only  playground,  and  the  street  is  a 
most  effective  teacher  in  all  the  vicious  and  sordid  side  of  a  city's  life. 
There  is  probably  no  greater  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  of 
this  country — physical,  mental,  and  moral — than  our  failure  to  realize 
the  vital  necessity  of  play  for  children.  The  average  adult  apparently 
looks  upon  play  as  recreation  merely,  something  to  indulge  in  after 
the  serious  business  of  hfe  is  over  for  the  day,  something  that  one  is  a 
little  ashamed  to  give  much  time  to,  until  perhaps  ill  health  forces 
one  to  give  time  to  it.  Possibly  because  of  the  stress  and  speed  at 
which  life  is  lived  to-day,  the  fact  has  been  forgotten  that  play  is  not 
merely  recreation,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  for  children  if  they 
are  to  grow  in  strength  and  health  and  mental  keenness. 

Children  in  the  public  schools  all  over  the  country  get  practically 
no  time  for  play  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ten  minutes' 
recess  in  the  morning  and  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon  is  not  play, 
it  is  literally  a  '^ recess"  from  sitting  in  school  seats.  And  Athens  is 
like  every  other  city  in  this  respect.  But  Athens,  at  least,  has  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  her  namesake  for  a  better  custom.  To 
the  Greeks,  play  was  of  the  first  importance  in  their  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. The  Athenians,  whose  achievements  in  art,  literature,  educa- 
tion, and  the  art  of  living  have  never  been  surpassed,  realized  that 
play  was  the  foundation  of  physical  health  and  intellectual  power. 
Yet  in  the  modem  Athens  of  Georgia  there  is  no  public  playground, 
and  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  children  to  play  during 
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school  hours.  It  were  well  if  the  modern  Athenians  took  to  heart  the 
words  of  Socrates  in  regard  to  the  place  of  play  in  education,  when  he 
says  in  Tlie  Repuhlic:  ^ 

Can  there  be  an^iMng  better  for  a  Stat^  than  that  it  should  contain  the  bept  possible 
men  and  women? 

There  can  not. 

And  this  remilt  will  be  brought  about  by  music  and  gymnastics  employed  as  we 
described? 

Undoubtedly. 

THE   CITY   SCHOOL  MUST   PROVIDE  OPPOBTUNITT  FOR  THE   WORK  AND 
PLAY   WHICH   THE    HOME    CAN    NO   LONGER   PROVIDE. 

Since  the  city  is  doubtless  here  to  stay,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
school  return  to  children  the  opportunity  for  the  work  and  play 
which  the  home  no  longer  supplies,  and  which  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  children.  For  these  reasons  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  that  every  modern  school  must  have  not  only 
classrooms  but  also  an  auditorium,  gynmasium,  shops,  laboratories, 
cooking  rooms,  sewing  rooms,  drawing  and  music  rooms,  where 
children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  all  day  long. 

What  Athens  needs  is  a  building  program  which  will  not  only 
eliminate  congestion  and  give  adequate  classroom  facilities,  but  which 
will  also  provide  the  special  facilities  for  work  and  play. 

But  how  is  Athens  to  develop  a  building  program  which  will  not 
only  furnish  sufficient  classrooms  but  also  provide  the  other  modern 
educational  facilities,  and  do  it  within  the  financial  limits  of  the 
city? 

THE  BALANCED  LOAD  PLAN  VERSUS  THE  PEAK  LOAD. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  accomplishing  this.  One  is  by 
the  traditional  type  of  school  organization,  or  the  peak-load  type; 
and  the  other  is  the  work-study-play  plan,  or  balanced-load  type. 

The  traditional  type  of  school  organization  attempts  to  solve  the 
situation  by  the  usual  custom  of  providing  a  seat  in  a  classroom  for 
every  pupil,  which  that  pupil  has  for  his  exclusive  use.  All  children 
are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision 
is  made  for  such  special  facilities  as  auditoriums,  gjonnasiums,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops,  they  have  to  be  erected  in  addition  to  a  class- 
room for  every  class,  and  when  the  pupils  go  to  the  special  rooms 
the  classrooms  are  vacant.  This  means  that  the  addition  of  these 
special  facilities  which  are  essential  in  a  modern  school  plant  add, 
under  the  traditional  plan,  fully  60  per  cent  to  the  cubical  content  of 
the  building. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  known  in  business  as  the  "peak-load 
type"  of  organization  because  the  load  is  not  distributed,  but,  on 

•TliB  Rcpoblioor  PUto,  Book  V. 
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the  contrary,  tends  to  concentrate  at  any  moment  in  one  part  of 
the  building,  e.  g.,  the  classrooms,  and  when  the  children  leave  the 
classrooms  to  go  into  the  special  facilities  the  load  is  transferred, 
leaving  the  classrooms  vacant.  Obviously,  if  Athens  has  to  supply 
not  only  these  special  modern  educational  facilities,  but  a  school 
seat  for  every  child,  the  expense  will  be  prohibitive.  The  question 
for  Athens,  then,  is  how  the  school  system  can  be  rehabilitated  to 
furnish  larger  educational  opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  effect 
the  economies  which  will  bring  the  building  program  within  the 
financial  resources  of  the  city  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  the 
increased  use  of  school  accommodations  and  more  skillful  school 
planning.  Both  are  possible  by  skillful  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. Fortunately,  there  is  a  method  of  school  organization 
which  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  effect  these  results,  namely,  the 
work-study-play  plan,  or  balanced-load  type. 

This  plan  developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  school  prob- 
lems created  by  the  modern  city,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  country.'  It  grew  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  the  case  in  Athens,  the  growth  of 
city  conditions  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult 
than  formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  The  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  make  it  practicable,  both  administratively 
and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not  only  class- 
room accommodations,  but  also  such  modern  educational  facilities  as 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories,  where  children 
may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and  play. 

THE  WOfiK-STUDY-PLAY,  OR  BALANCED-LOAD,  PLAN. 

Under  the  work-study-plan  the  load  is  balanced  so  that  half  the 
children  are  in  classrooms  while  the  other  half  are  at  work  and  play. 
For  example,  a  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  the  same 
number  of  classes  and  each  containing  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades. 
The  first  part,  which  we  will  call  the  '*  A  school/'  comes  to  school  in 
the  morning,  say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for  academic  work. 
While  this  school  is  in  the  classrooms  it  obviously  can  not  use  any  of 
the  special  facilities,  therefore  the  other  school — B  school — goes  to 
the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the  auditorium,  one-third  to  the 
playground,  and  one-third  is  divided  among  such  activities  as  the 
shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  studios.  At  the  end  of  one 
or  two  periods — that  is,  when  the  first  group  of  children  has  remained, 

r  For  example,  DetroH,  Mich.,  has  10  pablie  scboois  on  the  work-stndy-play  ptatn,  and  has  just  adopted 
a  program  for  putting  all  the  schools  in  the  city  on  the  plan.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  6  schools  on  the  plan; 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  2;  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  9;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  1;  and  Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  4.  ATfnetka,  ni., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  are  running  all  their  schools  on  the  plan.  For 
information  regarding  attitude  of  school  superintendents  in  these  cities  toward  the  plan,  see  Appendix  I. 
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according  to  the  judgment  of  the  school  authorities,  in  school  seats 
as  long  as  is  good  for  them  at  one  time — the  A  school  goes  to  the 
playground,  auditorium,  and  other  special  facilities,  while  the  B 
school  goes  to  the  classrooms.  Chart  I  shows  how  the  load  is 
balanced  so  that  half  the  children  are  in  classrooms  while  the  other 
half  are  working  and  playing.* 
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Chart  I.— Balanced  load-plan  of  school  organization  by  which  half  the  school  is  in  classrooms  while  the 

other  half  is  at  work  and  play. 


The  following  is  one  type  of  program  that  may  be  used.  In  this 
program  each  school  (A  and  B)  is  divided  into  three  divisions: 
Division  1,  upper  grades;  division  2,  intermediate  grades;  division  3, 
primary  grades.® 


The '\A  School: 


School 
hours. 


8.30-9.20 
9. 20-10. 10 
10.10-11.00 
11.00-12.00 
12.00-  1.00 
1.00-  1.50 
1.  50-  2.  40 
2. 40-  3.  30 


Regular  activities. 


Academic  instruction. 


Arithmetic— Divisions  1.2, 3. 
Language— Divisions  1,  2,  3... 


(Entire  "A  School"  at  luncheon.) 

Reading— Divisions  1,  2,  3. 

History  and  gcK)graphy— Divisions  1,  2,  3. 


Special  activities. 


Auditorium. 


Division  1.. 


Divisions.. 
Division  2.. 


•See  Chart  I. 

*  For  oiher  types  of  programs  see  .\ppendix  II. 


Play  and  physi- 
cal traimng. 


Divisions.. 


Division  2.. 
Division  3. . 


Cookinir,  shop, 
science,  ^tc. 


Division  2. 


Diviaiool. 
Do. 
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School 
hours. 


8.35-9.20 
9.20-10.10 
10. 10-11.  CO 
11.00-12.00 
12.00-  1.00 

1.00-  i.:jo 

1.  50-  2.  40 

2.  40-  3.  30 
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Regular  activilics. 


Acadeink*  in.structiou. 


Arithmetic— Divisions  1.2,  3 

Langiiago— Divisions  1. 2, 3 

(Entire ' '  B  School"  at  lnn( hron . ) 


Special  activities. 


Audi.orhun.  .^'^tj^ai''" 


Division 2 Divisions.. 

Divisions Division 2.. 


Reading— Divisions  1, 2, 3 

History  and  geography— Divisions  1, 2,  3. 


Division  1 Division  3. . 


Cooking,  shop, 
science,  etc. 


Division  1. 
Do. 


Division  2. 


PRINCIPLE    OF   MULTIPLE    USE    MAKES    MODERN    EDUCATIONAL    FACILI- 
TIES FINANCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

In  other  words,  the  work-study-play  plan-  applies  to  the  public 
school  the  principle  on  which  all  other  public  service  institutions 
attempt  to  run,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  facilities.  The 
whole  tendency  in  modern  public  utilities  is  to  eliminate  the  peak 
load  by  using  all  facilities  all  the  time;  and  the  utility  becomes  more 
efficient  and  accommodates  a  larger  number  of  people  at  less  cost  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  balances  its  load.  For  example,  it  is  evident 
that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because  all  people 
do  not  have  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same  time.  Public  parks  can  be 
maintained  by  the  city  because  they  are  not  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  any  individual  or  group;  the  larger  the  city,  and  therefore 
the  larger  the  number  of  people  supporting  them,  the  more  extensive 
and  beautiful  the  parks  can  be  made.  Hotels  can  accommodate 
thousands  of  people  because  they  are  not  run  on  the  principle  of 
reserving  each  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  individual  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

On  the  contrary,  our  public-school  system  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  run  on  the  principle  of  reserving  a  school  seat  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  one  child  during  the  entire  year.  All  children  have  to 
be  in  school  seats  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  and  from  1  to  3,  and  at  3  o'clock 
all  of  them  are  dismissed  and  turned  out  to  play.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  never  enough  seats  for  all  the  children  to  study  in,  nor 
enough  playgrounds  for  them  to  play  in;  and  yet  large  sums  of 
money  are  invested  in  these  facilities,  which  the  children  can  have 
the  use  of  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  day.  For  example,  thousands  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  school  auditoriums,  and  yet  the  average 
school  auditorium  is  used  regularly  only  15  minutes  a  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  invested  in  playgrounds,  and  yet  these  playgrounds 
are  empty  of  children  all  day  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
fact,  if  a  child  is  found  on  the  playground  before  3  o^clock  he  is 
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driven  oflF  because  he  is  playing  tniant.  Obviously,  the  playgrounds 
exist  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  yet  children  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  them  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  because  they  must  be  in  school 
seats  from  &  to  12  and  1  to  3.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
school  shops  and  science  laboratories,  and  yet  practically  no  child  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  the  opportunity  to  enter  them  until  the 
seventh  grade,  and  then  for  only  a  few  minutes  a  week.  Half  the 
children  in  the  country  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  seventh 
grade. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  principle 
of  other  public  service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  ol  facilities 
all  the  time,  should  not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason  why  all 
children  should  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  nor  why  the  special 
facilities  should  be  used  only  a  fraction  of  the  day,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  children  receive  during  the  day  the  required  amount  of 
academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  problem  of 
providing  enough  classroonxs  or  playgrounds  or  auditoriums  for  the 
mass  of  diildren  is  ever  to  be  met  if  all  children  have  to  be  in  class- 
rooms at  the  same  time  and  if  all  children  have  to  play  at  once. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an  educational 
standpoint  why  children  should  all  have  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

Fortunately,  if  the  principle  of  multiple  use  is  applied  to  public 
school  facilities  it  is  financially  poaeable  to  provide  not  only  adequate 
classroom  accommodations,  but  also  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
laboratories,  and  shops  for  the  mass  of  children.  In  fact,  accommo- 
dations may  be  provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are  in  use  constantly 
by  alternating  groups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms  may  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  50-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan,  50  claasrooms  are 
needed  in  addition  to  all  other  special  facihties.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  only  25  classrooms  are  needed.  Therefore,  under 
this  plan  the  cost  of  25  additional  classrocnns  is  etiminated.  The 
average  cost  of  a  classroom  at  the  present  time  is  $12,000.  Smce 
only  half  the  usual  number  of  classroome  is  required  under  the 
work-study-play  plan,  i.  e.,  25  classrooms  in  a  50-cla8s  school,  the 
cost  of  the  remainder  is  released  for  all  the  other  special  facilities. 
Chart  II  shows  the  waste  in  cubic  feet,  in  cost,  and  in  capacity  in  a 
building  run  on  the  traditional  as  compared  with  the  same  buildiiig 
organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  PLAN — AN  ENRICHED  CURRICULUM. 

The  important  point  about  the  balanced-load  plan,  however,  is 
not  its  economy,  but  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible  an  enriched 
education  for  children.     Under  this  plan  the  children  not  only  have 
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Chart  II.— Showing  the  waste  of  building  spooo  ondar  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organlxatfon  as 
compared  with  the  utilization  of  all  space  all  tnc  time  under  the  work-study-play  plan^  or  baJanoed  load  plaiu 

Total  nmnbcr  of  pupils  under  cither  plan,  2,000. 

Under  the  work-fltuov-play  plan,  1 .000  pupils  are  in  elaflsrooms  while  1 ,000  pupib  are  In  speciaf  facIWtkw. 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  all  pupils  are  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  when  they  go  to  the  special 
facilities,  the  classrooms  lie  idle.  For  example,  if  any  of  the  2,000  pupilsin  classrooms  go  to  the  auditoriumt 
the  classrooms  of  those  pupils  remain  vacant.     What  good  is  a  vacant  classroom  to  a  child? 

What  good  is  an  empty  playgroimd  or  auditorium  or  shop  or  laboratory  to  a  child? 
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the  same  Amount  of  time  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography^ 
and  history  as  formerly,  210  minutes,  but  also  50  minutes  of  play 
every  day,  50  minutes  of  auditorium  a  day,  and  50  minutes  of  shop- 
work  every  day  in  the  week  for  a  third  of  the  year;  science  every  day 
for  a  third  of  a  year;  and  drawing  and  music  every  day  for  a  third 
of  a  year.*^  At  present,  children  get  in  most  schools  a  10-minute 
recess  period  for  play,  a  few  minutes  for  opening  exercises  in  the 
auditorium,  and  little  or  no  time  for  special  activities. 


•7orie-5tod7-Pl«y 
PUb. 


?radlUan&l 
Plan. 


I  Ac^ffil*  voric.  kp*eiftl  woncl  Audi  tor Iw  I      play         I 
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Chart  III.— Daily  allotments  of  time  for  academic  work,  special  work,  auditorium,  and  play,  under  the 
traditional  plan  and  under  the  work-study-play  plan  of  school  organixation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHART  III. 
Academic  Work: 

In  the  tradilionai  school,  210  minutes  arc  given  to  reading,  \^Titing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  hi'^rf 

every  day. 
In  the  work-ttudy-piaj;  school,  210  mlnute^s  are  given  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory every  day. 
Plav: 

In  the  traditional  school,  25  minutes  are  given  every  day  to  recess,  physical  training,  physiology,  and 

hygiene. 
In  the  workstudy-play  school,  50  minutes  a  day  every  day  are  given  to  play. 
Special  Activiliev 

In  the  tradilionai  school  50  minutes  are  divided  between  4  or  5  special  subjects— drawing, music,  ^op, 

sewing,  etc.— 2  periods  a  week  to  some  special  subjects,  and  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  others. 
In  the  icork-$tudp-plaii  school,  the  year  may  be  divided  in  3  parts,  and  each  child  receives  50  minutes  of 
science  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year;  50  minutes  of  shopwork  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  yean 
and  50  minutes  of  music  and  drawing  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year.    Or  these  special  subjects 
con  be  alternated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  MEETS  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  also  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a  flexible  program.  After  all,  schools  were  created 
for  children  and  not  children  for  the  schools,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  adapt  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children  instead 
of  making  children  conform  to  the  program,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
A  study  of  the  different  types  of  work-study-play  schools  in  different 
part^  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  program  to 
the  needs  of  different  types  of  children  and  different  types  of  com- 
munities. 


1*  See  Chart  III  showing  allotment  of  time  for  aoademio  work,  play,  auditorium,  and  special  work. 
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For  example,  a  child  who  is  backward  in  a  special  subject,  such  as 
arithmetic,  and  is  being  held  back  in  a  grade  because  he  can  not 
master  that  subject,  and  is  growing  discouraged  because  he  has  to 
repeat  the  whole  year's  work,  can  double  up  in  arithmetic  for  a 
number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the  auditorium  period  until  he  has 
made  up  the  work  and  is  ready  to  go  on  with  his  grade  in  that  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime  he  has  not  been  held  back  in  other  subjects, 
but  has  progressed  as  rapidly  in  them  as  he  is  able  to.  Or  if  a  child 
has  a  particular  talent  in  some  subject,  he  can,  under  this  program, 
double  his  time  in  that  subject  by  omitting  his  auditorium  period  a 
number  of  times  a  week  and  yet  not  lose  any  time  from  his  regular 
work. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  time  of  beginning  or  leaving 
school  to  meet  the  desires  of  parents.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  to  have  the  school  begin  at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any 
other  hour  desired.  Or  if  the  school  begins  at  8.30  and  certain 
parents  object  to  having  their  children  leave  for  school  so  early,  it  is 
possible  to  put  these  children  in  the  '*B  School,"  which  begins  the 
(lay  with  special  activities;  in  this  case  the  children  can  omit  the  play 
period  or  auditorium  from  8.30  to  9.20  and  arrive  at  school  at  9.20. 
Or,  again,  many  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  take  special 
music  lessons  after  school.  It  often  happens  that  home  work  or 
staying  after  school  interferes  with  these  lessons.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  it  is  possible  to  put  such  children  in  the  '*A  School" 
and  let  them  omit  the  play  period  or  the  auditorium  in  the  afternoon 
from  2.40  to  3.30  p.  m."  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  children 
should  not  be  given  credit  for  these  out-of-school  activities  if  so 
desired.  As  for  the  special  facilities  in  school,  each  community  and 
each  section  of  the  city  can  have  the  special  facilities  which  the 
school  authorities  and  the  parents  desire. 

THE  SCHOOL  TAKES  OVER  THE  STREET  TIME  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements  in 
the  life  of  city  children  is  the  street  life  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
spent  so  large  a  part  of  their  time.  The  average  city  school  is  in 
session  about  180  days  in  the  year.  Obviously,  because  of  conditions 
of  modem  city  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  take  over  some  of 
the  time  now  spent  by  the  child  on  the  city  streets,  especially  during 
the  school  year.  At  present  if  10  hours  of  the  24  are  allowed  for 
sleep  and  6  for  meals  and  home  duties,  there  still  remain  8  hours  to 

11  The  school  day  in  Athens— 9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.—\a  altogether  too  short,  for  it  looves  the  chUdren  on  the 
streets  for  practically  half  of  every  day.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
day  if  it  meant  keeping  children  in  school  seats  any  longer,  but  in  a  work-study-play  school  the  additional 
hours  are  spent  in  playgrounds,  shops,  laboratories,  and  auditoriums,  which  means  that  wholesome  activ- 
ity in  play  and  in  work  is  substituted  for  desultory  loafing  upon  the  city  streets. 
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be  accounted  for.  Even  if  the  children  were  in  school  5  hours  every- 
day, there  would  still  be  3  hours  left,  and  as  is  well  known  these 
hours  are  spent  on  the  city  streets,  and  not  to  the  child's  advantage. 
At  least  one  or  two  of  these  should  be  taken  over  by  the  school,  and 
wholesome  activity  in  work  and  play  provided. 

The  work-study-play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  school  day 
an  hour  or  two,  as  each  cxjmmunity  may  desire,  and  by  offering  to 
the  children  the  wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories  and  on 
the  playgrounds,  which  is  so  essential  for  them.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  lengthening  of  the  school  day  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  teaching  hours  of  any  teacher.  It 
is  nccessar}^  that  she  be  at  the  school  6  hours,  but  she  need  not  teach 
more  than  5  hours. 

PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  PROGRAM  HAS 

BEEN  WORKED  OUT. 

In  planning  the  school  building  program  for  Athens  the  following 
aims  have  been  kept  in  view: 

Firstf  to  reUeve  existing  congestion,  and  provide  for  growth  for 
a  period  of  at  least  10  years. 

Second,  to  consolidate  the  present  small  and  inadequate  plants  into 
a  small  number  of  modern,  up-to-date  school  buildings  with  adequate 
playgrounds,  thus  providing  for  the  maximum  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  as  well  as  for  community  uses  of  the  plant. 

Like  most  cities,  Athens  is  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  having 
too  many  small  buildings.  Many  small  buildings  are  more  expensive 
than  a  few  large  modem  plants.  They  are  more  expensive  in  cost 
of  upkeep  as  well  as  in  initial  cost.  They  also  provide  fewer  modern 
facilities  for  the  children.  The  larger  the  school  within  limits,  the 
more  economical  it  becomes  and  the  richer  the  facilities  that  can 
be  offered  to  children.  A  school  of  1,200  pupils  can  afford  such 
facilities  as  an  auditorium,  shops,  gymnasium,  laboratories,  etc., 
whereas  if  the  children  were  housed  in  two  school  buildings  with 
separate  sites,  equipment,  teaching  force,  janitorial  service,  and  cost 
of  upkeep,  the  total  expense  would  be  far  greater.  For  example,  a 
glance  at  Table  3  shows  that  the  Athens  public  schools  have  spent 
during  the  past  10  years  (1910-11  to  1919-20)  $50,120  on  repairs, 
fuel  and  light,  furniture  and  equipment,  maintenance  of  grounds, 
and  rent  account.  Of  this  amount,  $20,446  is  for  repairs  alone,  and 
the  item  for  repairs  in  1919-20  was  twelve  times  as  much  as  it  was  in 
1910-11.  These  items  are  not  given  by  schools,  but  if  they  were 
it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  greatest  expense  for  repairs 
was  in  the  oldest  schools.  In  other  words,  the  maintenance  of 
many  old  and  decrepit  plants  is  a  waste  of  money. 
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Table  3. — Co8t  of  repairs,  fud  and  lightj  furniture  and  equipment,  maintenance  of 
grounds,  rent  account  for  public  schools,  by  years,  from  1910-11  to  1919-tO,  inclusive. 


1910-11 


1911-12 1913-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


1915-16 


191ft-17 


1917-18 


191S-19 1919-20  Toua. 


Repairs 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture  aiid  equip- 
ment  

Maintenance  of  grounds 
Rents  account , 


$531 
1,176 

1,397 


$1,200 
33 

445 


$1,329 
1,213 

1,371 


961 


382 


$1,265 
1,150 

629 
134 
364 


$1,429 
1,585 

756 
194 
247 


$1,979 
1,500 


240 


$2,285 
l,5n 

1,917 

22 

240 


$1,956 
2,359 

1,144 

56 

220 


$2,092 
2,943 

465 

7 
290 


$6,381 
2,653 

692 


$20,446 
16,273 

9,S04 

412 

3,1^5 


Total. 


3, 104     2, 639 


4,295     3,542 


4,211 


4,797     6,035 


5,734 


5,797 


I),  966 


50, 120 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Athens  has  barely  enough  children  m  all  the 
white  schools  for  one  good-sized  building,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Negro  schools,  but  owing  to  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
city  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  one  school  for 
whites  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oconee  River  and  one  on  the  west 
side.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Negro  schools.  In  the  detailed  build- 
ing program,  however,  two  alternate  plans  are  given,  the  first  pro- 
viding for  two  schools  for  whites  and  two  for  Negroes,  and  the 
second  plan  providing  for  three  each. 

Third,  the  aim  has  been  to  work  out  a  building  program  which 
will  give  modem  school  facilities  to  dU  the  children  in  the  pubhc 
school  system.  Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  in  communities  to 
invest  all  the  available  funds  in  one  or  two  buildings  which  can 
be  used  only  by  a  minority  of  the  children.  This  is  neither  demo- 
cratic nor  fair  to  the  children  of  the  city.  The  city's  funds  should 
be  so  spent  that  all  children  would  receive  an  increase  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  modern,  all-round  education.  This  is  not  only  important 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  but  is  the  most  economical  plan 
in  the  end,  for  if  old  buildings  are  allowed  to  continue  without 
additions  or  improvements,  far  more  money  has  to  be  spent  on  them 
in  the  end  than  if  they  had  been  renovated  in  time. 

Fourth,  two  building  programs  are  submitted.  The  first  is  a 
permanent  building  program,  which  shows  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  modem  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. This  building  program,  however,  requires  more  funds  than 
are  available  with  the  present  contemplated  bond  issue  of  $323,000. 
Therefore,  a  second  building  program  has  been  outlined  showing 
what  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  bond  issue  of  $323,000. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  permanent  building 
program  is  not  simply  an  idealistic  outline  of  what  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  the  children  of  Athens,  but  that  it  is  a  program 
which  it  is  financially  possible  for  Athens  to  carry  out  if  it  is  spread 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  the  building  program  for  the  bond 
issue  is  planned  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  permanent 
building  program  at  the  present  time.     It  is  one  thing  to  spend 
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$323,000  to  meet  immediate  needs  with  no  consideration  of  the  future; 
it  is  another  to  spend  that  amount  as  part  of  a  statesmanlike  plan 
for  developing  a  modem  school  plant  in  the  city.  It  is  felt  that 
Athens  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  such  a  plan. 

Fifth  y  the  cost  of  the  program  has  been  worked  out  after  careful 
study  of  building 'costs,  not  only  in  Athens  but  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  the  costs  have  been  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  actual  drawings  for  the  type  of  building  recommended. 

The  present  building  costs  are  about  35  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
It  is  estimated  that  soon  they  will  be  down  to  30  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  This  makes  the  classroom  cost  of  a  building  $12,000  per 
classroom  unit.  '^Classroom  imit  costs'^  include  not  only  the  cost 
of  classrooms  but  of  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums,  corridors,  stairs, 
principal's  office,  teachers'  rest  room,  toilets.  When  additions  are 
erected  the  classroom  cost  is  about  $10,000,  and  the  auditorium 
and  gynmasium  are  estimated  separately.  In  cases  where  the  addi- 
tion is  attached  to  the  school  the  cost  has  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  drawing  and  cubic  foot  cost. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  based  upon  the  most  recent  information 
of  cost  of  equipment  for  each  different  kind  of  activity.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  modem  equipment  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Up  to  the  present  time  Athens  in  erecting  its  most 
recent  building  has  made  the  mistake  of  providing  only  enough 
funds  for  the  shell  of  the  building  and  almost  no  funds  for  equipment. 
This  is  comparable  to  erecting  a  factory  for  turning  out  automobiles 
and  providing  no  fimds  for  machines  or  tools.  It  is  futile  to  provide 
workshops  for  children  without  providing  tools  for  them  to  use  m 
the  workshop;  furthermore,  an  inadequate  supply  of  tools  is  only 
a  handicap  and  an  exasperation. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HREPROOF  BUILDINGS. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  buildings  will  probably  come  as  a 
surprise  and  a  shock  to  many  citizens.  This  is  because  Athens  up 
to  the  present  time  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  fireproof 
buildings  for  her  children.  She  can  not  afford,  however,  not  to 
change  that  poUcy.  Great  care  is  taken  nowadays  that  modem 
office  buildings  in  which  adults  work  should  be  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. For  example,  one  of  the  most  recent  office  buildings  erected 
in  Athens  is  of  that  type,  and  cost  over  $300,000.  All  modem 
factories  are  fireproof.  A  hospital  just  erected  in  Athens  is  fireproof 
and  cost  some  $300,000.  A  church  recently  erected  cost  $200,000. 
Just  around  the  comer  from  the  board  of  education  is  a  fine,  modem, 
fireproof  building  for  making  ice  cream,  which  cost  $50,000.     Yet 
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there  is  not  a  public  school  building  in  Athens  that  cost  $50,000. 
Isn't  the  safety  of  3,000  children  as  important  as  that  of  people 
who  work  in  office  buildings?  Isn't  it  as  important  to  protect 
children  before  they  have  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  as  after  they  arrive 
there?  Isn't  the  preservation  of  children's  lives  and  health  as  im- 
portant as  the  preservation  of  cotton  or  ice  cream  ? 

Of  course  these  questions  answer  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
community  that  would  be  quicker  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  than 
Athens,  but  like  many  cities  it  has  up  to  the  present  time  simply 
failed  to  realize  that  its  children  are  no  longer  in  little  red  school- 
houses,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  spend  as  much  on  its  school 
buildings  as  on  its  office  buildings  and  factories. 

The  estimates  given  represent  the  amount  being  spent  on  school 
buildings  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  aim  in  working  out  this  building  program  has  been  to  make 
it  practicable  for  Athens  to  carry  it  out.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  out  a  modem  school  building  program  is  that 
the  average  citizen  does  not  visualize  the  modern  type  of  school. 
Therefore  the  floor  plans  of  such  a  school  are  given  in  Exhibits 
A  and  B. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  type  of  building  recommended  is  that 
it  can  be  put  up  gradually;  that  is,  one  floor  can  be  erected  and  later 
a  second  added;  or  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gymnasium  and  auditorium,  can  be  erected  and  these  two  facili- 
ties can  be  added  later;  or  merely  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  first 
floor  can  be  erected  and  the  gymnasium,  auditorium,  domestic 
science  and  workshop  added  later.  This  means  that,  in  the  building 
program  for  the  bond  issue,  it  is  possible  to  start  three  modern 
buildings  instead  of  putting  all  the  money  into  one.*' 

In  the  program  recommended  for  the  bond  issue  a  certain  number- 
of  portable  additions  are  recommended,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bond  issue  does  not  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  complete  building 
program.  Two  things  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  about 
these  portables.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  of  the  usual  type, 
but  are  of  a  modern,  sanitary  type  that  can  be  secured  in  separate 
units  and  combined  into  one  building  if  so  desired.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  a  classroom  type,  or  an  auditorium  fully  equipped,  or  a 
gymnasium,  or  shops,  or  cooking  room.  Every  city  should  have  a 
certain  number  of  these  portables,  since  the  population  is  always 
moving  and  it  is  undesirable  to  erect  a  new  permanent  building  until 
it  is  certain  that  the  growth  of  population  in  a  certain  section  is  more 
or  less  permanent.  Therefore,  the  portables  recommended  can 
always  be  used  in  difl^erent  sections  of  the  city  as  the  school  popula- 
tion moves. 


"  A  full  description  of  the  building  will  be  found  in  Appendix  III. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   A   PERMANENT   BUILDING   PROGRAM   FOR 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

Two  alternate  plans  are  suggested  for  the  permanant  building 
program  for  white  schools.  One  provides  for  two  white  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school;  the  other  provides  for  three  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school. 

PLAN   1. 

This  plan  provides  for  housing  all  the  children  east  of  the  Oconee 
River  in  the  Oconee  School,  to  which  an  addition  should  be  built; 
for  housing  all  the  children  west  of  the  Oconee  River  in  a  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  the  Chase  Street  site;  and  for  a  new  high-school 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  present  high-school  site. 

1.  A  new  huiMing  for  ChUds,  CoUege  Avenue,  Baxter,  and  Nanta- 
haia. — This  building  should  include  all  the  children  at  present  in  the 
above  four  schools  and  also  the  eighth  grade  from  the  high  school. 
Such  a  school  could  not  strictly  be  said  to  include  jimior  h^gh  school 
organization,  as  there  are  not  more  than  8  grades,  but  as  there  are 
only  1 1  grades  in  the  high  school  the  ninth  grade  could  not  well  be 
taken  out  without  adding  a  twelfth  to  the  high  school.  The  buildings 
will  be  so  constructed,  however,  that  they  can  be  added  to  in  order 
to  provide  for  these  extra  grades  if  desired. 

The  number  to  be  provided  for  in  this  building  would  be  as  follows: 

Childs.... 410 

College  Avenue 429 

Baxter  Street 305 

Nantahala 220 

Total 1,304 

Eighth  grade 132 

Total 1,496 

20  per  cent  increase  in  10  years ' 299 

Total  (for  a  45-cla88  school) 1.  795 

This  should  be  made  into  a  46-class  school.  It  is  understood 
throughout  this  report  that  a  class  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  an 
enrollment  of  40  pupils  per  class. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  there  would  be  needed  23  class- 
rooms.    There  should  also  be  1  auditorium,  2  gymnasiums,  and  13 

1  In  estimating  the  percoiitage  of  increase  of  growth  to  be  allowed  for  the  next  10  years  the  following 
actors  are  considered:  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  last  10  years  checked  by  the  percentage  of  increase 
In  the  last  6  years— which  covers  the  war  period— and  the  location  of  the  school.  For  example,  the  enroll- 
ment in  Childs,  College  Avenue,  Baxter,  and  Nantahala  increased  24.5  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  bat 
In  the  la.^  6  years  it  increased  by  only  10  per  cent,  therefore  it  seems  fair  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  for  the  next  10  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  schools  the  enrollment  in  the  Newtown, 
West  Athens,  and  Reese  Street  Schools  has  increased  54  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years  but  has  fallen  off  in 
the  last  6.  But,  because  of  the  annexation  of  the  new  territory  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  West  Athens  School  during  the  last  year  (50  per  cent),  it  seems  fair  to  allow  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  per  cent  in  these  three  schools  in  the  next  10  years. 
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special  rooms.  It  is  possible  to  have  any  kind  of  special  rooms  that 
the  school  authorities  and  parents  desire.  For  example,  they  could 
be  arranged  as  foUpws:  Four  shops  for  boys  (manual  training,  print 
shop,  forge,  and  metal  shop),  1  cooking  room  and  1  sewing  room,  1 
mechanical  drawing  room  and  1  freehand  drawing  room,  1  music 
room,  1  nature-study  room  for  the  younger  children,  1  chemistry 
laboratory  and  1  physics  laboratory  for  the  older  children,  and  1 
library.  This  would  make  a  school  building  of  36  units,  without 
counting  the  auditorium  and  2  gymniasiums.*' 

The  cost  of  a  36-unit  building  at  $12,000  per  unit  would  be  $432,000. 
The  equipment  would  come  to  $78,000,  on  the  basis  of  $2,000  for 
equipment  per  unit,  counting  1  auditorium  and  2  gymnasiums  as  an 
additional  3  units.  The  total  cost  then  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment would  be  $510,000. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  23  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed.  This  would  require  another  floor.  The  classroom  cost  in 
this  case  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $230,000. 
The  additional  equipment  would  come  to  $46,000.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  for  the  building  under  the  traditional  plan  $786,000,  as 
compared  with  $510,000  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  consolidating  all  these  schools 
into  one  makes  the  distance  too  great  for  the  children  to  travel.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  cliild  would  have  to  go  more  than  a  mile,  and 
some  children  are  already  walking  that  distance  to  attend  these 
schools,  but  even  when  they  have  to  go  as  far  as  a  mile,  it  is  better 
to  transport  children  to  a  modem  up-to-date  school  than  to  try  to 
accommodate  them  in  small,  inadequate  buildings  near  home.  The 
city  has  much  to  learn  from  the  country  in  respect  to  the  value  of 
consolidating  schools. 

2.  An  addition  for  Oconee  School. — The  Oconee  School  should 
house  all  the  children  from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Oconee  River.  The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for- 
would  be  as  follows: 

Present  enrollment,  grades  1-6 250 

Estimated  number  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  '* 80 

To  tal 330 

44  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 145 

Total  (12  classes) 475 

This  makes  a  school  of  12  classes.  Under  the  work-study-play 
plan  6  classrooms  would  be  needed.     The  school  should  also  have  1 

"See  Exhibit  A  for  type  of  building  recommended.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  46-ciass  school,  11  class- 
rooms would  have  to  be  added  either  in  a  third  story  or  to  the  wings. 

^*  The  principal  has  a  list  of  75  children,  6-15  years  of  age,  in  the  district,  who  at  present  are  not  attending 
[>ublic  school. 
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auditonum,  1  gymnasium,  and  4  special  rooms,  for  example,  1  nature- 
study  room,  1  manual-training  room,  1  cooking  room,  and  1  drawing 
rocmi.    This  makes  10  units. 

There  are  at  present  available  in  the  existing  building  6  classrooms. 
An  addition  is  therefore  needed  for  this  building.     It  is  recommended 
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Exhibit  C— Suggested  addition  for  Oconee  School    This  plan,  with  ihe  addition  of  two  rooms,  is  abo 

applicable  for  Baxter  School. 

that  the  2  classrooms  at  the  rear  of  the  building  be  torn  down,  and 
an  addition  of  6  units,  an  auditorium  and  a  gynmasium,  be  attached 
to  the  present  building.  The  building  thus  reconstructed  would 
have  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor  directly 
facing  the  front  door,  and  2  wings  on  either  side  of  that  portion  of  the 
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building  which  now  contains  the  4  classrooms.  A  rough  drawing  of 
such  an  addition  is  given  in  Exhibit  C. 

The  cost  of  such  an  addition  would  be  $112,120,  and  the  equipment 
would  be  $16,000,  making  a  total  of  $128,120.  This  cost  is  based 
upon  the  actual  building  plans  for  this  school,  herewith  submitted. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  six  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000  plus  equipment  $12,000,  making 
a  total  of  $72,000,  or  a  grand  total  under  the  traditional  plan  of 
$200,120,  as  over  against  $128,120  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

3.  New  building  for  the  high  school. — The  high  school  now  has 
four  grades — the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh.  It  is  proposed 
under  this  plan  to  make  it  a  three-year  school  by  sending  the  eighth 
grade  to  the  new  building,  on  Chase  Street.  The  enrollment  in  the 
three  grades  is  213  pupils.  Allowing  for  an  increase  of  56  per  cent 
in  the  next  10  years,  or  119  pupils,  the  number  to  be  provided  for 
is  332.  Fortunately,  the  high  school  has  ample  grounds,  but  the 
present  building,  which  is  nothing  but  an  old  courthouse,  should 
be  torn  down.  A  new  building  should  be  erected  to  contain  6  rooms 
for  academic  work  in  English,  history,  Latin,  Spanish,  mathe- 
matics, and  French,  and  14  special  rooms  arranged  as  follows: 
Science — 1  chemistry  room,  1  physics,  1  biology;  shops — 1  wood- 
working, 1  foundry,  1  forge,  1  machine  shop,  1  pattern  shop,  1  cook- 
ing, 1  sewing,  1  mechanical  drawing,  1  freehand  drawing,  1  library, 
and  1  music  room. 

This  makes  20  units  plus  an  auditorium  and  2  gymnasiums. 
The  cost  of  20  units  at  $12,000  would  be  $240,000.  The  equip- 
mmt  of  23  rooms  at  $2,000  would  be  $46,000,  making  a  total  of 
$286,000.  When  a  building,  however,  is  as  small  as  this,  the  cost 
increases.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  cost  of  the 
auditorium  and  gymnasium  in  the  $12,000  unit  cost.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  additional  $100,000  for  the  auditorium  and 
gymnasium,  making  a  total  for  the  whole  building  of  $386,000. 
The  equipment  would  be  $46,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  the 
cost  will  be  practically  the  same,  since  the  high  school  is  depart- 
mentalized throu^out. 
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SUMMARY    OF    COST    OF    DESIRABLE    PERMANENT    BL^LDING     PROGRAM 

FOR   AVHITE    SCHOOLS. 

Plan  1. — On  th*:  basts  of  two  elenicnlary  schools  and  one  high  school. 
(o)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 

Number 
of  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 

Cost  of 
equipment. 

$78>000 

16,000 
46,000 

bihdin^.    Total  cost. 

One  new  building  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  Baxter, 

1,840 

480 
332 

1 
tl32,000  1      Iol0,000 

1,840  pupils. 
46  classes. 
23  classrooms. 
13  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  ^mnasiums. 

An  addition  for  Oconee  School 

112,120             128.120 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

2  dassrooms. 

i  special  rooms. 
A  new  building  for  the  high  school 

:JJ«,000 

432,000 

332  pupUs. 
6  dassrooms. 
14  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

Total 

2,652 

140,000 

930, 120 

1,070,120 

(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS 


One  new  building  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  Baxter, 

and  Nantahala , 

1,840  pupils. 
46  classes. 
46  classrooms. 

13  special  fooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  pymnasiunLs. 

An  addition  for  Otronee  School 

1  auditorium. 

1  gymnasium. 

4  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 
A  new  building  for  the  high  school 

332  pupils. 

6  classrooms. 

14  spedal  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 


Total. 


1,840 


480 


332 


2,652 


1124,000 


28,000 


SC62,000 


172,120 


46,000  386,000 


198,000       1,220,120 


17^,000 


200,120 


432,000 


1,418,120 


PLAN    2. 

Plan  2  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  three  elementary  schools  and 
a  high  school.  The  difference  between  plans  1  and  2  is  that  plan  2 
provides  for  a  new  6-grade  building  for  Baxter  School  in  addition 
to  the  new  building  for  the  Chase  vStreet  site.  Although  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  undesirable  to  put  up  such  a 
small  building  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  Baxter  School,  3^et  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  Chase  Street  and  the  development  of 
the  city  in  that  direction  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for 
the  younger  children  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Baxter  School  might 
be  justified.     It  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion  wishes  to  adopt  the  policy  of  having  some  small  6-grade  schools. 
Under  such  a  plan  the  following  buildings  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for: 

1.  A  new  huUding  for  Childsy  College  Avenney  Nantahala,  seventh 
grade  of  Baxter,  and  the  eighth  grade  from  the  high  school, — ^The  number 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows : 

rhilda 410 

College  Avenue 429 

Nantahala 220 

Seventh  grade  of  Baxter 40 

Eighth  grade  from  the  high  school 132 

Total  an  a  30-clas8  school) 1,231 

20  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 246 

Total(37  classes) 1,477 

This  should  be  made  into  a  38-class  school.  The  number  of 
classrooms  needed  would  be  19,  the  number  of  special  rooms  11, 
total  units  to  be  provided  for  30,  in  addition  to  1  auditorium  and 
2  gymnasiums. 

The  cost  of  30  units,  at  $12,000,  would  be  $360,000.  The  equip- 
ment would  be  $66,000,  or  a  total  of  $426,000. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  19  more  rooms  would  be  needed,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  or  $190,000.  Additional  equipment  would  be 
$38,000,  making  an  additional  cost  of  $228,000,  or  a  grand  total 
under  the  traditional  plan  of  $654,000,  as  over  against  $426,000 
under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

2.  A  new  huilding  for  6  grades  at  Baxter  School. — The  enrollment 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows: 

Enrollment  minus  seventh  grade 265 

11  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 29 

Total  (8  claf^es) 294 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
4  classrooms  and  4  special  rooms — 1  shop  for  boys,  1  cooking  room, 
1  nature-study  and  drawing  room,  1  music  room — making  8  units, 
together  with  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  same  plan  for  a 
building  that  is  proposed  for  the  Oconee  School  could  be  used  for  the 
Baxter  School,  with  an  addition  of  2  classrooms.  These  two  extra 
rooms  would  cost  $12,960,  the  equipment  $1,000,  making  a  total  of 
$13,960.  The  cost  of  the  Oconee  School  was  $128,120,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  $13,960,  would  make  the  total  cost  for  Baxter 
$142,080.^^ 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  4  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  plus  equipment  $4,000,  making  a  total 
of  $44,000,  or  a  grand  total  under  the  traditional  plan  of  $186,080. 

^  See  Exhibit  C.    The  classrooms  can  be  added  at  the  front  of  the  building  or  at  the  rear. 
63043*^     21 5 
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3.  All  addition  for  the  Oconee  School. — The  plan  and  cost  of  thOB 
building  would  remaia  the  some  as  under  Plan  1,  that  isy  $128,120 
under  the  work-study-play  plan;  or  $200,120  under  the  traditional 
plan. 

Plan  2. — On  the  ham  of  three  elemeniary  schooU  and  anehigh  school. 
(«)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN^-CAPACTTY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 


One  new  biiildinK  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  seventh 

grade  Baxter,  Nantahala,  and  eighth  grade 

3S  classes. 
19  classrooms. 
II  s|><5ciftl  ro<ims. 

1  auditorium. 

2  g>'^mnasiiuns. 

One  new  building  for  6  grades  of  Baxter 

8  classes. 

4  dassroomi<. 

4  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

L  {^muasium. 
An  addition  for  Oconee 

1  auditorium. 

1  gvmnai>ium. 

2  classrooms. 
4spetlarrooms. 

A  new  building  for  Ihc  liigh  school..... 

332  pupils. 
6  dassrooms. 
14  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 


Number 
of  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 


1,5») 


320 


480 


Cost  of 
equipment. 


Total. 


2,652 


Land . 


(j rand  total. 


106,000 


17,000 


16,000- 


332  46,000 


Cost  of 
buildings. 


145,000 


1360,000 


Total  cost. 


112,120 


3H6,00D 


983r200 


$426,000 


125,0»i0  142.  OSO 


13S,l3f) 


4S2,Om 


1. 12H.aflO 


5.000 


1, 133.300 


(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACPTY  AND  COSTS. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  PERMANENT  BUILDING  PROGRAM   FOR 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

In  1910-11  there  were  806  children  in  the  Negro  schools.  In 
1919-20  there  were  1,065,  an  increase  of  32.1  per  cent  in  10  years. 
There  are  at  present  four  school  buildings  for  Negro  children,  the 
High  and  Industrial  School,  West  Athens  School,  and  Newtown 
School,  which  take  care  of  all  the  children  to  the  west  of  the  Oconee 
River;  and  the  East  Athens  School,  which  takes  care  of  all  the  chil- 
dren east  of  the  Oconee  River. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  white  schools,  there  are  hardly  enough  chil- 
dren in  the  Negro  schools  to  make  one  fair-sized  school;  but,  because 
of  the  geographical  location  of  the  population,  it  is  not  possible  to 
house  all  the  children  in  one  school.  The  East  Athens  School  is  in 
a  district  by  itself  and  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit,  taking 
care  of  all  the  children  to  the  east  of  the  Oconee  River.  ^Vll  the 
childi-en  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oconee  River  should  be  housed  in  a 
new  building  to  be  erected  for  the  High  and  Industrial  School. 

The  detailed  recommendations  follow: 

1.  A  new  huUding  far  the  High  and  Industrial j  We^t  Athens,  and 
Newtown  Schools. — Athens  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  first  and  only  Negro  high  school  in  Georgia.  Among  the  many 
educational  achievements  of  Athens  few  are  more  significant  than 
the  development  of  this  school.  The  fine  spirit  of  the  school  and  the 
progressive  and  thorough  work  being  done  there  are  things  of  which 
the  city  may  well  be  proud.  But  even  a  slight  study  of  the  situation 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  scho(d  have  far  outgrown 
the  building  and  equipment,  and  that  it  is  now  laboring  under  very 
serious  handicaps  in  the  matter  of  tools  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  is  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
school  has  been  decreased  by  taking  the  lower  grades  out  and  sending 
them  to  the  Newtown  Schocd,  a  building  which  should  never  have 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  A  glance  at  the  enrollment  figures 
shows  that  ever  since  the  lower  grades  were  taken  out  of  the  High 
and  Industrial  School,  the  net  enrollment  in  the  Newtown  and  High 
and  Industrial  districts  has  fallen  ofiF.*'  For  example,  in  1916-17, 
when  the  High  and  Industrial  School  included  grades  1-11,  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  two  schools  was  546,  whereas  in  1919-20  when  the  High 
and  Industrial  School  had  only  grades  4-11  the  enrollment  for  the 
two  districts  dropped  to  325.  This  falling  off  is  not  due  to  fewer 
children  in  that  part  of  the  city,  for  in  1910-11  there  were  456  west 
of  the  Oconee  River  and  in  1919-20  there  were  747,  a  gam  of  291, 
or  64  per  cent  in  10  years.  Moreover,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
enrollment  in  the  Newtown  and  Reese  Street  districts  until  the  lower 


i«  Sm  enrolhnent  in  public  schools,  191^-14  to  1919-30  inclusive,  Appendix  IV. 
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grades  were  taken  out  of  the  High  and  Industrial  School,  1918-19, 
when  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades  for  these  two  districts 
dropped  suddenly.  There  was  no  decrease  in  the  West  Athens  dis- 
trict and  there  was  none  to  speak  of  in  the  East  Athens  district  in 
that  year.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influenza 
epidemic  hit  this  district  so  much  harder  than  any  other.  Rather, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  children  are  transferred  to  a 
building  like  the  Newtown  School,  they  simply  do  not  go  to  school. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  provide  modem  school  buildings 
ultimately  always  means  that  fewer  and  fewer  children  get  an  edu- 
cation. Customers  wnll  not  come  to  a  business  firm  which  is  housed 
in  an  old,  tumble-down,  insanitary  building;  hence  modern  office 
buildings  are  erected.  The  children  are  the  customers  of  the  schools. 
Why  should  they  be  expected  to  go  to  school  in  an  old  insanitary 
building?  What  has  it  to  offer  them?  There  are  no  laws  which 
can  compel  attendance  in  such  a  building  as  the  Newtown  School. 

The  West  Athens  School  is  a  somewhat  better  building  than  the 
Newtown  School,  but  it  is  an  old,  wooden  frame  structure,  badly 
constructed,  and  with  no  modern  facilities.  The  cost  of  reconstruct- 
ing it  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original  value  of  the 
plant.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  is  too  small 
to  justify  erecting  a  new  building  for  it. 

In  other  words,  it  is  important  both  from  an  educational  and 
financial  standpoint  to  house  all  the  children  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Oconee  River  in  a  new  building  to  be  erected  on  the  present  High 
and  Industrial  School  site.  This  would  make  a  combination  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  the  total  enrollment  of  which  would  be 
about  1,200  children,  or  the  minimum  necessary  for  a  modem, 
economical  plant.  The  original  cost  of  such  a  plant  may  seem  large, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  erecting  such  a  school  building 
the  cost  of  maintaining  three  separate  buildings  is  eliminated. 
ITie  cost  of  this  one  plant  would  not  only  cover  the  cost  of  three 
separate  day  schools  but  it  would  also  provide  for  the  evening  High 
and  Industrial  School.  Therefore,  the  plan  recoraimended  represents 
the  cost  for  four  schools,  not  one.  Furthermore,  such  a  building 
would  provide  a  school  plant  for  Negro  children  which  would  not  only 
be  a  credit  to  the  city  but  an  example  to  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
cities  in  the  wState. 

The  objection  might  bo  made  that  the  consolidation  of  these  three 
schools  in  one  plant  at  the  High  and  Industrial  School  would  neces- 
sitate children  having  to  walk  too  long  a  distance  to  school.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  no  pupil  under  such  a  consolidation  would 
have  a  farther  distance  to  walk  than  many  pupils  have  to  walk 
now.  The  districts  at  present  overlap;  for  example,  10  pupils  from 
the  High  and  Industrial  district  go  to  Newtown  School,  and  41  pupils 
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from  the  Newtown  district  go  to  the  High  and  Industrial  School; 
103  pupils  from  the  West  Athens  district  go  to  the  High  and  Indus- 
trial School,  and  68  pupils  from  the  High  and  Industrial  district 
go  to  the  West  Athens  School.  The  majority  of  pupils  in  the  West 
Athens  district  would  not  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
High  and  Industrial  School.  At  the  present  tune  there  are  pupils 
attending  the  Newtown  School  and  the  West  Athens  School  who  live 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  each  of  those  schools. 

The  enrollment  to  be  provided  in  this  combination  elementary 
and  high  school  would  be  as  follows: 

High  and  Industrial  High  School Ill 

Elementary 163 

Newtown 1^ 

West  Athens,  1920 291 

Total 747 

Increase  in  10  years  (39  per  cent) 290 

Increase  in  enrollment  in  West  Athens  due  to  extension  of  territory 109 

Total  (in  29  classes) 1, 146 

Make  this  a  school  of  30  classes,  that  is,  6  high-school  classes  of 
30  pupils  each  and  24  elementary  classes  of  40  pupils  each.  Pro- 
viding merely  for  the  activities  at  present  carried  on  in  the  school, 
the  number  of  classrooms  and  special  rooms  would  be  as  follows:  4 
classrooms  for  the  high-school  students  for  English,  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  history;  12  elementary  classrooms  and  12  special  rooms; 
for  example,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics  laboratory,  5  shops 
(a  foundry,  forge,  machine  shop,  woodworking,  plastering),  1  cooking 
room,  1  sewing  room,  1  mechanical  dravdng  room,  1  music  room,  1 
library.  The  school  now  has  all  these  subjects  but  no  adequate 
rooms  or  equipment  with  which  to  teach  them.  There  should  also, 
of  course,  be  an  auditorium  and  2  gymnasiums.  This  would  make 
28  units. 

The  cost  of  28  units  at  $12,000  would  be  $336,000,  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  would  be  $62,000,  making  a  total  of  $398,000.  This 
makes  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $331,  as  over  against  a  per  pupil  cost  in 
the  white  high  school  of  $1,199. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  12  extra  rooms  would  be  needed  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000  and  equipment  $24,000,  making  a  total  of  $144,000 
additional,  or  a  grand  total  of  $542,000  under  the  traditional  plan, 
as  over  against  $398,000  under  the  work-study-play  plan. 

2.  A  new  huUding  for  East  Athens  School, — The  present  building 
for  this  school  is  an  old  wooden  frame  structure.  It  was  built  for 
240  children  and  it  contains  429.  There  are  only  6  classrooms  in 
the  building,  and  these  are  nothing  but  bare  rooms  with  the  black- 
boards so  placed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  children  except 
those  in  the  front  row  to  read  what  is  wi'itten  on  them.     There  is 
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no  prmd|yfid'&  olBce  oi*  tefitchers'  rest  rocsai,  &tid  although  the  school 
is  really  a  social  center  as  well  s^  a  school  ^ere  children  are  takefii 
care  of  wh^i  they  are  sick  or  po<H*ly  clad,  yet  there  we  no  cloakrooms 
and  no  rest  room  or  clinic.  There  is  no  shop  out  cookiBig  rocnn,  or 
auditorium  or  play  rooaa. 

A  new  building  should  be  erected  which  would  serve  both  a»  a 
schoolhouse  and  a  social  center  for  this  pwt  of  the  town. 

The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 

Preswit  enrollmmit 42^ 

Sixth  and  seventli  grades 80 

ToUl 5m) 

Eighteen  per  rent  Lncrease  in  10  years 90 

Total  (in  15  classes) 590 

This  should  be  a  IG-ciass  school  (640  pupils).  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have,  in  addition  to  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium,  S  classrooms 
and  6  special  rooms,  for  example,  2  shops  for  boys,  a  cookkig  room. 
I  sewing  room,  1  drawing  and  nature  study  room,  and  1  music  room, 
making  a  total  of  14  units.  The  total  cost  for  this  building  would 
be  $200,000.  This  represents  more  than  the  $12,000  unit  cost,  be- 
cause a  smaller  building  is  always  more  expensive.  The  equipment 
for  16  units  at  $2,000  would  be  $32,000,  making  a  total  of  $232,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan  8  additional  classrooms  would  be  needed 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  which,  with  $16,000  for  additional  equipment, 
would  come  to  $96,000,  making  a  total  cost  under  the  traditional 
plan  of  $328,000,  as  compared  with  $232,000  under  the  work-study- 
play  plan. 

SUMMARY     OF     COST — FfiRMANKNT     BUILmNG     PROGRAM     FOR      N£GRO 

SCHOOLS. 

On  basi«  of  on^  elfinrntari/  gchooi    and  one  combination  eUmentwy  and  hifh  wthool. 

(a)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 
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0»  bashB  ef  <me  demenl^ary^  %ckooh  cmd  one  eom^no^iet^tfldmtfnitoiy  otMi^t^  acAoof— Cea. 
(6)  TRADITION^AL  FLAN— CAPACWY  AND  COSTS. 


Building; 

Number 

of  pupils 

CM^eommo* 

dated. 

C«Bt0f 

equipment. 

Cost  of 
buikBngs. 

Total  OOSt. 

New  bnMdlM  tor  BH^  and  IndiisDilaT  Sehbof,  Weut 
Athens  and  Newtown , 

1,200 
640 

$86,000 
48,000 

$456,000 
2^,060 

$542,000 

1. 200  pupils. 
30  classes. 
28classroom& 
12  special  rooms. 

1  auditorium. 

2  gymnasiums. 

W«w  ^iri  Hfn  g  for  K«Mt  A  *:»i«W 

338,000 

640  pupils. 
Selaases. 
8  classrooms, 
isp^cjal  rooms. 
1  aadftorium. 
1  gymnasium. 

TotaT 

1,840 

134,000 

738,000 

87^.000 

Lund 

10^000 

Orand  total 

880,000 

AtTMMART     OP     OOST — PEffiSCAIiENT    BmLDINO     PSOOBAlf     FOR     WHITE 

AND   NEGRO  SCHOOIiS, 

Plan  l.-<a)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLaN—CAPACTTY  AND'  COSTS. 


Number 

ofptiplls 

accom- 

medate^ 

Cost  of 
equip- 
ment. 

Cost  of 
building?. 

Tofftl 

cost. 

White  schools 

2,662 

fM0,OOO 

$680,120 

$1,070,120 

JLanrf 

Negro  schools 

1,840 

94,000 

536,000^ 

630,000 

T,an4 ... 

iO;ooo 

Total 

4,49!? 

234,000 

1,486,120^ 

1,710,1*) 

PtiW  !.-<*)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COflTa 

WMeeschcWte 

2,662 
1,840 

108,000 
134,000 

1,220,120 
736,000 

1,418,120 

Negro  sdux^ .„ 

870,000 
10,000 

Laend 

Total.... 

4,402 

332,000 

1,066,120 

2,298,120 

PLAN2L--(<t)  WORK-arUDY-PLAY  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


White  schools 

2,652 

145,000 

963,200 

1,128,200 
6,600 

Land ^ 

Negro  schoold 

i;846' 

94,000 

586,000 

630.000 

Land «,....... 

10-,  GOO 

>w*.              . 

Total 

4,492 

230,000 

1,519,300 

1,773,200 

PLAN2:— <6>  TRADITIONAL  PLAN-CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Wl^tewhoc^.......... 

2;66d 

210,000 

1,390,  M» 

1,5^,240 

8:^mo 

Land „ 

ijsio' 

^""mi'm 

736,000 

I^nd ,...,  ..,    ......     .s....^^....  *a 

id;ooo 

Total ^ „ 

4,498 

914^000 

2,006,340 

3.41S,2I0 
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ATHENS  HAS  THE  WEALTH  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  PERMANENT  BUnJ>ING 

PROGRAM  PROPOSED. 

Tlie  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  at  present  is  given  at  $14,900,000, 
including  the  recently  annexed  territory.  It  is  possible  to  bond  the 
city  up  to  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth,  $1,043,000,  but  there  are 
outstanding  bonds  at  present  for  $720,000,  which  leav^es  available 
at  present  for  a  bond  issue  $323,000. 

Taxabh  wealth  of  Athens,  Ga. 

Real  property $8, 536, 125 

Annexed  territwry 1, 400, 000 

Personal  property 4, 9«3, 875 

Total  taxable  wealth  at  60  per  cent  property  valuation 14, 900, 000 

Considering  the  fact  that  such  a  small  amount  as  $323,000  is 
available  for  a  school  building  program,  it  would  seem  that  the  pre- 
ceding permanent  building  program,  which  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
$1,710,120,  is  far  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  the  city  to  cany 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  true  wealth  of  the  city 
is  considered,  it  is  not  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  Athens  to 
carry  out  the  permanent  program. 

At  the  present  time  property  in  Athens  is  assessed  at  60  per  cent 
valuation.  If  it  were  assessed  at  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  the  true 
taxable  wealth  would  be  $24,833,333.  Therefore,  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  bonds,  at  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth, 
would  be  $1,738,333.  Deducting  the  $720,000  for  outstanding 
bonds,  there  would  be  left  $1,018,333  available  for  a  bond  issue,  if 
property  were  assessed  at  a  100  per  cent  valuation. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  property  at  present  is  not  assessed 
at  100  per  cent  valuation,  and  therefore  only  $323,000  is  available 
for  school  building  purposes  this  year.  Consequently,  a  school 
building  program  has  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  expendi- 
tm'e  of  the  $323,000  now  available.  In  planning  such  a  program 
two  things  have  been  borne  in  mind — to  give  relief  to  the  schools 
where  the  need  is  most  pressing  and  to  work  out  the  program  so 
that  it  will  fit  into  the  permanent  building  program,  thus  avoiding 
waste  in  future  building  plans.  Recommendations  for  a  building 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  bond  issue  will  now  be  given. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM  PLANNED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  A  BOND  ISSUE  OF  $323,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  almost  any  one  of  the  new  buildings  planned 
would  take  most  of  the  money  now  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  schools.  Therefore  it  is  tmdesirable  to  erect  any  one  of  the 
buildings  in  toto  with  the  funds  available  in  this  bond  issue,  since 
that  would  make  it  impossible  to  give  all  the  children  increased 
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educational  advantages.  The  funds  have  been  so  distributed  in 
the  following  building  program  that  all  children  will  get  the  oppor- 
tunity for  healthy  work  and  play  as  well  as  study  in  good  classrooms. 
It  is  possible  to  accomplish  tliis  (1)  by  erecting  parts  of  each  of  the 
buildings  proposed  and  erecting  them  in  such  a  "way  that  they  can 
be  added  to  later  on  when  additional  funds  are  available;  (2)  by 
erecting  modern  portable  units  not  only  in  the  form  of  classrooms 
but  of  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops,  cooking  rooms,  and  science 
rooms,  so  that  all  children  may  have  the  opportunity  for  these 
activities  whether  they  are.  in  temporary  or  permanent  structures. 

THE    SCHOOLS    MOST   IN    NEED    OF    RELIEF. 

Baxter  School,  Oconee  School,  and  the  combination  elementary 
and  high  school  for  Negro  children  are  the  schools  which  need  relief 
immediately;  the  Baxter  School  because  the  building  is  utterly  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  and  is  in  far  worse  condition  than  any  other 
white  school;  the  Oconee  School  because  the  congestion  there  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  white  school;  and  the  combination  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  for  Negro  children,  because  by  starting 
this  building  the  needs  of  three  schools  can  be  taken  care  of  at  once, 
whereas,  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  three  sets  of  portable  buildings,  which  would  be  an 
economic  waste. 

Both  Childs  and  College  Avenue  Schools  are  fairly  modem  build- 
ings, and  if  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  these  buildings  not  only  for  present  enrollment  but  for 
growth  for  five  years.  The  only  additions  needed  would  be  a  portable 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  No  permanent  building  should  be 
provided  for  Nantahala  pending  its  inclusion  in  the  new  school 
building  which  should  be  erected  for  Childs,  College  Avenue,  and 
Nantahala,  but  special  facilities  can  be  given  to  these  children  by 
means  of  modern  portable  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  shops. 
The  needs  of  East  Athens  can  also  be  taken  care  of  by  the  addition 
of  special  facilities  until  a  new  building  can  be  put  up  under  the 
permanent  building  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR   THE    WHITE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  A  new  building  for  Baxter  School. — The  enrollment  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  in  this  school,  allowing  for  1 1  per  cent  increase  in  10  years, 
is  338  children,  or  8  classes.  The  whole  of  the  building  recommended 
in  the  permanent  building  program — 4  classrooms,  1  shop  for  boys, 
1  cooking  room,  1  nature-study  and  drawing  room,  1  music  room, 
auditorium,  and  gymnasium— can  be  erected  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditorium  and  g3minasium.     The  cost  would  be  $57,960.     (See 
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Exhibit  C  for  plan  of  building.)  The  equipment  would  be  $8,500, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  building  $66,460.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  a  portable  auditorium  30  by  60  feet,  fully  equipped  with 
opera  chairs  and  stage,  for  $3,500,^^  and  a  portable  gymnasium  for 
the  same  amount.  These  units  are  eminently  satisfactory,  well 
lighted,  well  heated,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  built.  The  total  cost,  then,  for  Baxter  School  would  be 
$73,460. 

Under  the  traditional  plan,  four  additional  rooms  would  be  needed 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  which,  with  $2,000  for  additional  equipment, 
makes  a  total  of  $42,000,  or  a  grand  total,  under  the  traditional  plan, 
of  $115,460,  which  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  funds  available 
in  the  present  bond  issue. 

2.  A  new  building  for  Oconee  School. — The  enrollment  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 

Present  enrollment,  grades  1-6 250 

Estimated  number  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades 80 

Total 330 

44  per  cent  increase  in  10  years 145 

Total  in  12  classes 475 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  permanent  building  program,  six  class^ 
rooms  would  be  needed  under  the  work-study-play  plan.  The  school 
should  also  have  one  auditorium,  one  gymnasium,  a  nature  study 
room,  manual-training  room,  and  drawing  room.     This  makes  10  units. 

There  are  available  in  the  existing  building  6  classrooms.  The 
addition  proposed  would  be  added  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  after 
the  two  rear  classrooms  had  been  torn  down.  This  building  would 
contain  six  units,  an  auditorium,  and  gymnasium. 

The  whole  of  this  addition  with  the  exception  of  the  auditorium 
and  gynmasium  could  be  erected  with  the  funds  available  in  the 
present  bond  issue.  The  cost  of  the  building  minus  the  gymnasium 
and  auditorium  would  be  $45,000  and  the  equipment  $7,500,  making 
a  total  cost  of  $52,500.  It  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  portable 
auditorium  for  $3,500  and  a  portable  gymnasium  for  the  same 
amount,  making  a  total  cost  for  this  school  of  $59,500.  The  only 
difference  from  the  plan  proposed  in  the  permanent  building  program 
would  be  that  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  would  be  in  portable 
buildings  for  the  present. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  six  more  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
$60,000,  with  $3,000  for  equipment,  making  $63,000,  or  a  total  of 
$122,500. 

3.  ChUds  Street  School. — This  school  is  now  housed  in  a  compara- 
tively new  school  building,  fairly  modem.     It  has  eight  classrooms 

"  Cost  or  portable  aadltorinm  tl,800,  foundation  and  oast  of  eraotioa  tTOO,  instittatloa  of  ekeirir 

lights,  plumbing,  and  heating,  approximately  tl,000. 
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and  three  rooms  in  the  basement,  one  now  used  as  a  classroom  and 
another  as  a  cooking  room,  with  a  small  room  for  sewing.  There 
is  also  a  vacant  room  in  the  basement,  which  could  be  used  as  a 
shop.  The  enrollment  is  now  410  pupils,  and  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  five  years  would  make  492  pupils,  or  12  classes  to  provide  for.        \ 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  six  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
and  there  should  be  four  special  rooms — for  example,  one  manual- 
training  shop,  one  nature-study  room,  one  cookii^  room,  and  one 
drawing  room.  This  makes  a  total  of  10  units,  but  there  are  already 
11  rooms  in  the  building.  The  eleventh  room  could  be  used  for  a 
library  if  so  desired,  or  a  music  room,  or  a  teachers'  rest  room. 
Therefore,  the  only  thing  to  provide  for  in  this  school  is  a  portable 
auditorium  and  gymnasium,  $7,000.  There  is  plenty  of  space  on 
the  grounds  for  the  erection  of  these  two  units. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  have  equipment  for  the  boys' 
shop,  $2,000,  and  for  the  cooking  room,  $3,000.  Furthermore,  an 
additional  item  of  $5,000  should  be  provided  for  repairs  around  the 
building,  for  the  toilets,  etc.,  and  for  equipment  for  the  playground. 
The  total  cost  for  this  school  under  the  work-study-play  plan  would 
be  as  follows: 

Movable  auditorium $3, 500 

Movable  gymnasium 3, 500 

Equipment  for  boys'  shop 2, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  so  it  can  be  used  as  a  cafeteria 3, 000 

For  repairs,  plumbing,  playground  equipment,  etc 5. 000 

J7,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  6  addi- 
tional portable  classrooms  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each,  which  would  make 
the  total  cost  under  the  traditional  plan  $23,000. 

4.  CoUege  Avenue  School, — This  school  is  also  housed  in  a  com- 
paratively new  building  of  13  rooms.  As  a  permanent  proposition  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  to  keep  two  small  buildings  like  the  College 
Avenue  and  Childs  Street  Schools,  but  inasmuch  as  the  amount  avail- 
able in  the  bond  issue  is  so  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  this 
building  for  the  time  being,  and  there  is  ample  room  in  it  if  the 
school  is  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 

The  present  enrollment  is  429  pupils.  Make  it  into  a  12-class 
school.  There  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  past  10  years, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  have  been  transferred  to  the  Childs 
Street  School;  imder  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  6  rooms  and  4  special  rooms,  1  manual  training  shop,  1  nature 
study  room,  1  cooking  room,  and  1  drawing  room,  or  a  total  of  10  units. 

But  this  building  has  13  rooms.  Therefore,  10  of  them  can  be 
used  for  the  classrooms  and  special  rooms  and  the  partitions  be- 
tween the  cooking  room  and  the  2  rooms  on  either  side  of  it  on  the 
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second  floor  can  be  torn  out  and  these  3  rooms  made  into  an  audito- 
rium. A  portable  gymnasium  should  be  put  up  on  the  grounds  to  the 
north  of  the  building.  Additional  equipment  will  be  needed  and  the 
additional  cost  will  be  as  follows: 

Gymnasium $:>,  500 

Equipment  for  shop 2, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  room 2, 000 

Playground  equipment,  et^^ 2, 000 

Repairs 2, 000 

Total 11,500 

Under  the  traditional  plan  6  more  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
$6,000,  and  there  is  no  space  on  the  school  grounds  on  which  to  erect 
them.     The  total  cost  would  be  $17,500. 

5.  NantaJiola  School, — This  district  needs  not  only  adequate  class- 
room facilities  but  a  school  plant  which  will  be  a  social  center  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  needs  particularly  an  auditorium  for  meetings, 
plays,  etc.,  and  a  gymnasium  for  recreation  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
in  the  day.  But  the  school  is  too  small  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  building  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  permanent 
building  program  Nantahala  should  be  combined  with  Childs  and 
College  Avenue  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Baxter  in  a 
new  building  on  Chase  Street. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  children  in  these  schools,  pending 
the  erection  of  such  a  building,  should  have  facilities  for  shops,  nature 
study  rooms,  auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  is  possible  to 
provide  such  facilities  by  the  addition  of  portable  units  equipped  for 
these  activities. 

The  net  enrollment  at  present  is  220.  Allowing  for  14  per  cent 
increase  in  five  years,  at  which  time  a  permanent  building  program 
should  be  carried  out,  there  are  250  children,  or  eight  classes,  to  pro- 
vide for.  Four  classrooms  and  four  special  rooms  would  be  sufficient. 
At  present  there  are  available  six  rooms,  i.  e.,  counting  as  one  the  two 
rooms  that  were  originally  made  out  of  one.  Four  of  these  rooms 
could  be  used  as  classrooms,  one  could  be  used  as  a  nature  study  room, 
and  one  as  a  drawing  room.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  provide 
portable  buildings  for  the  following  units: 

Auditorium $:i  500 

Gymnasium 3, 500 

Shop 2, 000 

Cooking  room 3, 000 

Repairs  and  play  equipment 2. 000 

Total 14,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  four  more  classrooms  would  be  needed, 
$4,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  $18,000.  About  $5,000  would  be 
needed  for  additional  land  under  tlie  work-study-play  plan  and 
$20,000  under  the  traditional  plan. 
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NEGRO    SCHOOLS. 

Two  alternate  plans  are  submitted  for  the  Negro  schools.  The 
first,  which  would  be  by  far  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run,  has 
been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  two  Negro  schools,  one 
at  East  Athens  and  one  on  the  present  High  and  Industrial  School 
s^ite.  This  latter  school  would  be  a  consolidation  of  the  High  and 
Industrial,  West  Athens,  and  Newtown  Schools,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  recommended  in  the  perma- 
nent building  program  be  erected  now  to  acconmiodate  these  pupils. 
The  second  plan  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  three 
Negro  schools — one  at  East  Athens,  one  at  West  Athens,  and  one  at 
the  High  and  Industrial,  which  would  combine  the  High  and  In- 
dustrial and  Newtown  Schools. 

PLAN    I. 

1.  A  iievj  building  for  the  High  and  Industrial  School  and  West 
Athens  and  Newtown  Schools, — The  enrollment  to  be  provided  for 
in  these  three  schools  is  as  follows: 

High  and  InduBtrial: 

1 1  igh  school .* Ill 

Elementary 163 

Newtown 182 

West  Athens,  1020 291 

Total 747 

Increase  in  10  years  (.59  per  cent) 290 

Increase  in  enrollment  in  West  Athens,  dne  to  extension  of  territory 109 

Total  (in  29  classes 1 ,  146 

Over  a  10-year  period  this  should  be  counted  as  a  1,200  pupil,  or  a 
30  class  school,  but  the  actual  number  to  be  provided  for  at  present 
would  be  856  pupils,  of  whom  745,  or  20  classes,  are  elementary 
school  pupils.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  provide  4  rooms  for  high- 
school  pupils — for  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  history — and  10 
classrooms  under  the  work-study-play  plan  for  the  20  elementary 
classes. 

The  present  building  has  8  classrooms  and  1  small  room  in  the 
basement  used  as  a  shop.  There  is  also  an  additional  building  with 
a  cooking  room  and  sewing  room.  By  erecting  the  outer  perimeter 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  proposed  new  building  for  this  school  (see 
diagram  of  building  in  Exhibit  A),  12  permanent  rooms  would  be 
provided,  which  could  be  used  either  as  classrooms  or  as  shops. 
These  12  rooms,  with  the  11  already  available,  would  make  23  units. 
Fourteen  of  these  would  have  to  be  used  as  classrooms,  as  indicated 
above.  This  would  leave  the  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  present 
building,  the  present  cooking  and  sewing  room,  and  six  units  in  the 
new  building  which  would  be  used  for  special  activities — one  for 
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science,  one  for  drawing,  and  four  for  shops,  making,  with  the  existing 
facilities,  nine  special  activity  rooms  for  the  whole  school. 

The  cost  of  erecting  this  portion  <rf  the  permanent  bmk&ig  would 
be  178,631,  the  equipment  would  be  f27,000,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$105,631.  It  would  be  necessarf  to  have  a  portable  gymnasium  mxA 
auditorium,  $7,000,  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  set  aside  $5,000 
to  buy  additional  land  for  the  building  and  playgroimd.  Hiis  makes 
a  total  cost  of  $112,631  for  the  building  and  equipment  and  $5,000 
for  the  land. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  «s  diough  more  mooey  were 
being  spent  on  this  one  school  than  on  any  other  item,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  an^mnt  of  money  is  being  sp^it  on  three 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per  capita  building  cost  for  this 
school  is  only  $98,  as  over  against  $125  for  the  addition  to  Oconee 
School,  and  $250  for  the  Baxter  School;  and  if  the  night  school,  with 
its  enrollment  of  200,  is  counted  in,  as  it  should  be,  the  per  capita 
cost  would  be  even  less.  In  other  words,  the  most  economical 
method  of  meeting  the  very  great  congestion  in  the  Negro  schools 
is  by  consolidating  these  three  schools  in  a  modem  up-to-date  plant, 
the  first  floor  of  which  can  be  erected  at  this  time.  But  such  con- 
solidation without  adequate  acconmiodations  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  erect  this  part  of  the  permanent  building 
for  these  three  Negro  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  botli  from  an 
educational  and  a  financial  standpoint,  but  also  because  such  an 
addition,  with  adequate  shop  facilities,  will  greatly  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  rest  of  the  building  program.  The  shop  work  done  in  this 
school  is  exceptionally  good,  and  there  is  no  reasoii  why  the  erection 
of  the  portable  buildings,  both  for  this  school  and  the  other  schoc^ 
should  not  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  practical  shop  work  of  the 
High  and  Industrial  School.  This  would  be  desirable  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  for  the  student  in  the  High  and  Industriid  Schocd, 
and  would  make  the  erection  of  the  portable  buikikigs  more  eco- 
nomical than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  10  addi- 
tional classrooms,  at  a  cost  of  neariy  $100,000,  witli  $10,000  for 
equipment,  making  an  additional  $110,000,  or  a  grand  hottA  umler 
the  traditional  plan  of  $222,631,  which  would  make  the  erection  of 
this  building  impossible  under  the  present  bond  issue. 

NCTMBER  OF  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  HIGH 
AND  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,    WEST  ATHENS   AND   NEWTOWN. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  are  sufficieat 
teachers  for  this  consolidation.  At  present  in  the  three  schools 
there  are  15  regular  teachers  and  4  specials,  or  19  in  all,  and  3  princi- 
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palsw  Under  the  consolidation  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  there 
would  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  principal  of  the  whole  school, 
4  higb-school  teachers,  10  elementary  teachers,  and  o  special  teach- 
ers— science,  drawing,  head  of  manual  work,  cooking,  sewing — ex- 
diisive  of  the  other  4  shop  teachers;  1  auditorium  teacher,  and  2 
gymnasium  teachers.  That  makes  a  total  of  22  teachers,  exclusire 
of  the  4  shop  teachers.  But  there  are  available  22  teachers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principal,  so  that  there  arc  at  present  available  sufficient 
teachers  for  the  consolidated  school  with  the  exception  of  a  super- 
visor for  the  primary  grades  and  the  4  shop  teachers. 

With  regard  to  the  shop  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan 
carried  out  in  some  school  systems  of  employing  regular  artisans  for 
tiiis  work  be  adopted  in  this  school.  Under  such  a  plan  the  men 
who  teach  shop  work  are  artisans  who  are  employed  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  to  do  the  repairs  and  construction  about  the  building,  and  the 
boys  who  elect  to  work  with  them  on  this  practical  worlc.*^  Under 
such  a  plan  there  is  no  danger  of  shop  work  degenerating  into  an 
academic  subject,  as  too  often  happens.  Furthermore,  under  such 
a  plan  the  shop  work  can  be  made  self-supporting,  as  is  done  in  some 
school  systems. 

2,  East  Athens  SchooL — The  present  enrollment  in  the  East  Athens 
School  is  429  pupils.  With  a  10  per  cent  increase  for  5  years  it  would 
be  471,  or  12  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  erect  even  a  part  of  the 
permanent  building  for  this  school  with  the  present  bond  issue,  but 
it  is  possible  to  give  modern  school  facilities  to  the  children  in  portable 
shops,  auditorium,  and  gymnasium. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  six 
dassrooms  and  four  specif  rooms,  together  with  an  auditorium  and 
gymnasium.  There  are  at  present  available  in  the  building  six 
rooms.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  rooms  could  be  used  as  classrooms, 
the  others  could  be  used  for  shops.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to 
erect  portable  units  as  follows : 

One  auditorium $3,  500 

One  gymnasium 3,500 

Four  classrooms 4, 000 

Equipment  for  shop 1, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking 2,  000 

14,  000 

General  repair 2, 000 

To  make  it  a  unit 4, 000 

ToUl 20,000 

The  total  cost  of  this  building  would  be  $20,000.  Under  the 
traditional  plan  six  more  classrooms  would  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000;  total,  $26,000. 

"  The  productive  shop  work  In  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  Is  one  example  of  how  such  work 
has  b00n  organised. 
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PLAN    2    FOR    NEGRO   SCHOOLS. 

The  program  for  the  Negro  schools  above  described  is  strongly 
recommended  as  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  building  pro- 
gram for  the  funds  available.  Plan  2  providing  for  three  Negro 
schools  instead  of  two  would  necessitate  temporary  portable  struc- 
tures for  the  High  and  Industrial  School  and  West  Athens  School, 
and  would  be  expensive  in  the  long  run.  The  cost  for  the  Negro 
schools  under  such  a  plan  would  be  $101,000  instead  of  $132,631,  but 
there  would  be  the  additional  cost  of  maintaining  three  plants  instead 
of  two.  Furthermore,  when  the  schools  are  combined  and  a  new 
building  erected,  the  city  would  be  left  with  $55,000  worth  of  por- 
table buildings  on  its  hands,  which  is  more  than  the  oiiginal  difference 
in  cost  between  the  two  plans. 


SUMMARY    OF    COST    OF    BUILDING     PROGRAM     ON    THE   BASIS    OF   THE 

1323,000   BOND   ISSUE. 

Plan  1. 

(a)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


Buildings. 


WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


New  building  for  Baxter  School 

320  pupila. 

8  classes. 

\  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 

I  portable  audit(»ium IS^.'iOO 

1  portable  gsrmnasium 3, 500 

An  addition  for  Oconee  School 

-WOpupUs. 

12  Classes. 

6  classrooms. 

4  special  rooms. 

1  portable  auditorium S3, 500 

I  portable  gymnasium 3, 500 

Two  portables  for  Childs  School 


Number 
of  pupils 
accommo- 
dated. 


480  pupUs. 
12  Classes. 

I  auditorium $3,500 

1  gymnasium 3,500 

Equipment,  shop 2, 000 

Equipment,  cooking 3. 000 

Repairs 5,000 

One  portable  for  College  Avenue 

480  pupils. 
12  classes. 

1  gymnasium 13. 500 

Equipment,  shop 2, 000 

Equipment,  cooking 2, 000 

Equipment: 

Playground 2.  ono 

■Rep^s 2,000 

Four  portables  for  Nantahala 

320  pupils. 
X  classes. 

I  auditorium S3, 5U0 

1  gymnasium 3.  .500 


1  cooking  room 3. 000 

Kepairs 2, 000 


Land. 


Total. 


320 


4S0 


480 


4S0 


320 


Cost  of 
equipment. 


S8,500 


.500 


5,000 


6,000 


Cost  of       fp^t«i  ,w«t 
buildings.  I  Total  cosu 


$64,960  ;  73,460 


52.000 


12,000 


5,500 


14.000 


2,080  !  27,000  .         148,400 


Total  for  white  schools. 


50.500 


17,000 


11,000 


14,000 


175.460 
o.OOO 


180,4 
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Plan  1 — Continued . 
(o)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


(6)   TRADITIONAL   PLAN— CAPACITY   AND  COSTS. 
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Plan  1 — Continued. 
(6)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN'— CAPACITY  AND  C08T&-Continued. 


Plan  2  is  given  chiefly  in  order  to  illustrate  the  expense  of  patch- 
work methods  and  of  maintaining  a  number  of  small  plants.  It  is 
strongly  urged  th<it  it  should  not  he  adopted, 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS — PLAN  2 — NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ADOPTION. 

I.  An  addition  of  portable  buildings  to  the  High  and  Industrial 
School. — The  High  and  Industrial  School  and  Newtown  School  should 
be  consolidated  and  the  children  sent  to  the  High  and  Industrial. 
A  number  of  portable  buildings  could  be  erected  and  made  into  a 
single  building  and  enough  land  bought  to  square  the  lot  on  which 
the  High  and  Industrial  School  now  stands.  The  number  of  classes 
to  be  provided  for  would  be  as  follows : 

Enrollment: 

High  and  industrial — 

High  school Ill 

Elementary 163 

Newtown 182 

Total 456 

Twenty  per  cent  increase  in  5  years 91 

Total  (in  14  classes) .>47 

This  makes  a  school  of  4  high-school  classes  and  11  elementary 
classes.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  following  accommodations:  One  auditorium,  1  gymnasium, 
4  classrooms  for  the  high  school,  and  6  for  the  elementary  classes, 
or  a  total  of  10;  special  rooms,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics 
laboratory,  5  shops — woodworking,  forge,  painting  and  plastering, 
brick  masonry  (these  already  exist  for  evening  school  students,  but 
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they  are  scattered  over  the  city  in  private  shops),  1  cooking  room 
for  girls,  a  dressmaking  room,  1  nurse  training  room,  1  mechanicid 
drawing,  and  1  music  room.  This  makes  12  units,  or  a  total  of  22 
units  needed.  There  are  available  8  classrooms  in  the  present  build- 
ing and  2  rooms  for  cooking  and  sewing  in  an  annex.  The  room 
now  used  in  the  basement  of  the  present  building  for  a  workshop 
could  be  used  as  a  storeroom  and  stockroom. 

The  eight  rooms  in  the  present  building  can  be  used  for  classrooms, 
and  for  the  present  the  cooking  and  sewing  rooms  can  still  be  used 
for  that  purpose  if  additional  equipment  is  provided.  That  leaves 
12  rooms  to  be  provided.  This  can  be  done  by  erecting  modem 
portable  buildings.  These  buildings  can  be  secured  in  the  form  of 
an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  classrooms,  and  special  rooms,  and  all 
of  them  can  be  so  set  up  as  to  form  a  single  building  with  a  corridor 
down  the  center,  with  a  principalis  office,  store,  heating  plant, 
showers,  and  toilets.     The  cost  would  be  as  follows: 


To  make  these  units  into  a  single 
building  with  heating  plant $10,000 

45, 000 
300  modem  single  seats  and  desks 
to  replace  the  present  double 
desks 3, 000 


51,000 
Additional  land 5, 000 

Total 56,000 


One  auditorium $3, 500 

One  gymnasium 3, 500 

Two  classrooms 2,000 

Two  science  laboratories 4, 000 

Five  rfiops: 

Woodworking 2, 000 

Forge 4, 000 

Machine  shop 7. 000 

Painting  and  plastering 500 

Brick  masonry 500 

Additional  ei^uipment  for  cooking 

and  sewing 2, 000 

One  mechanical  drawing  room. . .  2, 000 

One  music  room 2,000 

One  niuBe  training  room 2, 000 

35,000 

Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  six  addi- 
tional classrooms  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  or  a  total  of  $57,000. 

2.  Portable  huildings  for  the  West  Athens  School. — ^The  enrollment 
in  the  West  Athens  School  in  1921  was  400,  or  10  classes.  Allowing 
for  growth  of  2  classes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  480 
pupils,  or  12  classes.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  6  classrooms,  4  special  rooms,  an  auditorium,  and 
a  gjrmnasium.  There  are  available  in  the  present  building  6  rooms. 
YTith  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  4  portable  units,  an  auditorium, 
and  gymnasium.     The  cost  would  be  as  follows : 


One  auditorium $3, 500 

One  g>'mnaflium 3,500 

One  shop 2, 000 

One  cooking  room 3, 000 

One  nature  study  room 1, 000 

One  drawing  room 1,000 

14,000 


General  repair $2, 000 

To  make  a  single  building  unit..     4,000 


Total 20,000 

I  And , 5 ,  000 


Total 25,000 
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Under  the  traditional  plan  six  additional  classrooms  would  be 
needed  at  $6,000,  making  a  total  of  $26,000. 

3.  Portable  buildings  for  East  Athens  School, — The  plans  for  this 
school  and  the  cost  would  be  the  same  as  under  Plan  1 ,  $20,000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  program  for  the  Negro  schools  under 
plan  2  would  be  $101, OOO. 

SUMMARY   OP    COST    OF    A    BUILDING    PROGRAM  OX    THE  BASIS   OF   THE 
•  $323,000   BOND   ISSUE. 

Plan  2. 

(0)  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


>  This  is  ill  addition  to  the  equipment  inchided  in  the  cost  of  the  portable  biuldings. 
« The  cost  of  equipment  for  each  room  and  actl%ity  is  included  in  tnis  building  cost. 
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Plan  2 — Continued. 

(h)  TRADITIONAL  PLAN— CAPACITY  AND  COSTS. 


ATHENS  BEHIND  OTHER  CITIES  IN  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

The  preceding  building  program  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  $323,000  bond  issue  available.  But  Athens  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  amount  of  money  for  her  schools.  It  represents 
only  a  beginning  of  what  she  should  spend  in  order  to  bring  her 
school  plant  up  to  date. 

Athens  probably  does  not  realize  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  city  has  the  wealth  to  make  her  public  school  plant  one  of 
the  most  modem  in  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  average  citizen 
probably  does  not  know  that  up  to  the  present  time  Athens  has  spent 
far  less  on  her  public  schools  than  other  cities  of  the  same  population 
group.     And  yet  the  following  facts  prove  this  to  be  the  case: 

Athens  is  fortieth  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  327  cities  in  its  tax  rate 
^or  schools. — The  tax  rate  for  all  school  purposes  for  Athens  for 
1917-18  was  5  mills.  But  this  was  on  the  basis  of  a  67  per  cent  prop- 
erty assessment.  On  the  basis  of  a  100  per  cent  valuation  of  property 
the  tax  rate  for  Athens  for  that  year  was  3.35  mills.*"     (See  Chart  IV.) 

The  following  table  and  chart  show  that  out  of  327  cities  with  a 
population  of  10,000  to  30,000,  Athens  stood  fortieth  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  in  its  tax  rate  for  schools.     Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
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seven  cities  had  a  higher  tax  rate  than  Athens.     Only  39  had  a  lower 
rate.*' 

Athens  stands  eleventh  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  45  cities  in  its 
per  capita  expenditure  for  schools. — Furthermore,  when  Athens  is 
compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  population  group,  with 
respect  to  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  current  school  expenses,  it 
is  foimd  that  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  schools  for  1917-18 
was  $32.46,  whereas,  the  average  for  the  25  cities  cited  in  the  accom- 


Chart  IV.— Atben  stands  40th  from  the  bottom  in  a  list  of  337  dtki  in  its  tax  reU  for  echaolk 

panying  chart  was  $49.93.    In  other  words,  it  stood  eleventh  from 
the  bott<)m  of  the  list  of  45  cities.**     (See  Chart  V.) 

Athens  stands  twenty-first  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  SIfi  cHii^^  in 
the  amount  of  its  school  property, — The  value  of  the  school  property 
of  the  public  schools  of  Athens  tells  the  story  of  its  poverty  in  school 
buildings  and  indicates  with  startling  accuracy  how  far  behind  other 
cities  Athens  has  fallen  in  its  provisions  for  housing  its  children. 

»  Se«  statistics  of  PabUc  School  Systems,  H.  R.  Bonner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Bdnc  BuL  1920,  No.  34,  p.  467. 
«  See  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  H.  R.  Boaner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.  1920,  No.  24,  pp.  146.  428. 
and  324. 
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ChahT  v.— Athens  stands  1 1th  from  the  bottom  in  a  list  of  45  cities  in  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  public 

schools. 
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The  value  of  school  property  in  Athens  in  1917-18  was  $123,000 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  that  year  was  2,945.  Therefore, 
the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  was  $42.  Compared  with  340 
other  cities  of  the  same  population  group,  Athens  stood  twenty-first 
from  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the  amount  of  its  school  property.'* 

In  other  words,  these  facts  show  that  Athens  is  far  behind  other 
cities  of  the  same  population  group  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 


Chart  VI.— Alliens  stands  21st  from  the  bottom  in  a  list  of  240  cities  in  the  amount  of  its  school  property. 

money  that  it  spends  annually  on  its  schools,  and  with  respect  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  it  has  invested  in  its  school  plant. 

The  usual  answer  to  such  facts  is  that  the  community  has  not 
sufficient  wealth  to  finance  its  schools  adequately.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  Athens. 

Athens  has  sufficient  wealth  to  give  the  children  of  the  city  the  Jcind  of 
school  plant  they  need, — In  1917-18  the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  was 
$10,000,000.  This,  however,  was  on  67  per  cent  valuation  of  prop- 
erty.   The  true  value  of  the  taxable  wealth,  on  a  100  per  cent  valua- 

«  See  Statistics  of  City  School  Sj'stems,  H.  R.  Bonner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.  1920,  No.  24,  pp.  467,  324, 
and  123.    See  about  quoting  individual  cities,  p.  407, 
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tion,  was  $14,925,000.  Compared  with  23  other  cities  whose  wealth 
is  also  estimated  on  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  Athens  stands  highest 
in  the  amomit  of  wealth  behind  the  school  dollar.*'  (See  Table  3.) 
The  following  table  shows  that  Athens  spent  $1  for  school  purposes 
for  every  $217  it  possessed,  whereas  the  average  city  in  the  group 
expended  $1  on  schools  for  every  $120  of  wealth  it  possessed. 

Table  3. — True  wealth  behind  every  school  dollar  in  t4  cities^ 


Cities. 


True  value 

of  taxable 

wealth. 


Athens,  Oa 

Parsons.  Kans 

ParkersDurg,  W.  Va.... 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Glovers  vine,  N.  Y 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
Sioux  Falls, 8.  Dak.... 

Alpena,  Mich 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Aberdeen,  S,  Dak 

Concord,  N.H 

OssinlnfcN.Y 

Arlington,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Keene,N.H 

Pontlac.  Mich 

Nanticoke.  Pa 

Traverse  City ,  Mich 

Carbondale,  Pa 

McAlester,  Okla 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Muskegon.  Mich 

Boise,  Idaho 

Hackensack,  N.J 


Twenty-threo  cities  exclusive  of  Athens 392, 524, 000 


$14,925,000 
13,310,000 
34,809.000 
25, 126,  000 
19,836.000 
15,746.000 
28,368,000 
7,845,000 
24,669,000 
16,222,000 
18,707,000 
10,n4,000 
19, 152, 000 
13,854,000 
11,000,000 
25,312,000 
14,454,000 
7,756.000 
9,953,000 
6, 142, 000 
9,418,000 
25,045,000 
19,000,000 
16,038,000 


Expendi- 
tures for 
public 
schools. 


168,797 

09,544 
201,797 
154,426 
125,697 
106, 714 
200,717 

57,847 
183,047 
122,005 
143,734 

85,600 
155,860 
112,793 

90,190 
212,385 
128,908 

77,013 
104,888 

66,288 
108,709 
290,072 
250,393 
214,660 


3,258,296 


Number  of 
dollars 
behind 
every 
dollar 
spent  on 
schools. 


Amoant 
spent  on 
schools 
per  SI  ,000 
of  true 
wealtfa. 


1217 
191 
173 
163 
158 
147 
141 
136 
135 
133 
130 
125 

128 

m 

119 

lis 

101 
96 

9e 

91 
86 
7S 
76 


120 


&2S 
&79 

6.  IS 
6.34 
C.7B 

7.  Of 
7.37 
7.C 
7.52 
7.68 
7.99 

8.14 
8.S 

8.39 
8.98 
91 9B 

lasi 
ia79 

11.01 
11.58 
13.18 
13.38 


a30 


1  See  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  H.  R.  Bonner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.,  1900,  No.  24. 

Furthermore,  cities  with  one-half  the  wealth  of  Athens  spent  more 
upon  their  schools  than  Athens.  For  example,  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
with  a  smaller  population  and  one-half  the  wealth  of  Athens,  spent 
more  on  its  schools  than  Athens;  i.  e.,  $1  out  of  every  $101  of  wealth 
as  compared  with  $217  in  Athens.  Traverse  City's  true  wealth  was 
$7,756,000,  and  she  spent  $77,013  on  her  schools;  whereas  the  true 
wealth  of  Athens  was  $14,925,000,  and  she  spent  $68,797  on  her 
schools.  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  with  about  the  same  population  and 
with  slightly  larger  wealth  than  Athens  spent  about  three  times  as 
much  on  its  schools.  Her  taxable  wealth  was  $16,038,000  and  she 
spent  $214,660  on  her  schools. 

Even  if  it  were  contended  that  property  in  Athens  is  assessed  at 
100  per  cent  valuation,  the  city  had  $145  behind  every  dollar  ex- 
pended for  the  schools,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $120  in  citm 

n  See  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  H.  R.  Bonner,  U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  Bui.,  1920,  No.  24,  pp.  427-4S9S 
pp.  467-477. 
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where  property  is  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation.  In  fact,  com- 
pared with  these  other  23  cities  listed,  where  the  property  valuation 
is  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  it  is  found  that  only  6  cities  out  of  the  23 
had  more  money  behind  the  school  dollar. 

Athens  spent  a  smaller  proportion  of  her  wealth  upon  her  schools  in 
1920  than  in  1917-18, — It  might  be  thought  that  these  figures  for 
1917-18  do  not  represent  conditions  at  the  present  time,  and  that  in 
1920  Athens  was  spending  a  greater  proportion  of  her  wealth  upon 
her  schools.  On  the  contrary  in  1920  Athens  spent  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  her  wealth  upon  her  schools  than  in  1917-18.  For 
example,  in  1920  the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens,  on  a  100  per  cent 
property  valuation,  was  $22,500,000.^  This  does  not  include  the 
territory  annexed  to  the  city  in  1921.  The  expenditures  for  public 
schools  for  that  year  were  $90,500.'^  This  means  that  in  1920  the 
number  of  dollars  behind  every  school  dollar  had  increased  from  $217 
in  1917-18  to  $248. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  60  per  cent  valuation  of  property, 
the  taxable  wealth  of  Athens  in  1920  was  $13,500,000.  The  expendi- 
tures for  schools  were  $90,500.  Therefore,  the  number  of  dollars 
behind  the  school  dollar,  even  on  a  60  per  cent  valuation  of  property, 
was  $167  as  compared  with  $145  in  1917-18. 

For  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth  Athens  spent  about  one-half  as  much 
on  her  schools  <w  the  average  city  in  a  list  of  23  cities  of  the  same  popular 
tion  group. — The  following  chart  shows  that  not  only  did  Athens 
have  more  wealth  behind  the  school  dollar  than  any  other  city  in  the 
group,  but  also  that  she  spent  for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth  less 
money  on  her  schools  than  any  other  city  in  the  group.  In  1917-18, 
for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth,  the  average  amount  expended  for 
public  schools  by  23  cities  of  the  same  population  group  as  Athens 
was  $8.30,  whereas  Athens  expended  only  $4.61  for  every  $1,000  of 
true  wealth  in  the  community.^  Even  on  the  basis  of  67  per  cent 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  Athens  spent  only  $6.87  out  of  every 
$1,000,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  average  of  cities  taxed  on  a  100 
per  cent  valuation. 

From  1917-18  to  1920  Athens  actually  decreased  the  amount  per 
$1,000  which  she  spent  on  schools. 

Although  the  true  wealth  of  Athens  has  increased  by  $7,575,000 
since  1917-18,  yet  Athens  in  1920  spent  less  money  on  her  schools  in 
proportion  to  her  true  taxable  wealth  than  she  did  in  1917-18;  i.  e., 
$4.02  for  every  $1,000  m  1920,  as  contrasted  with  $4.61  in  1917-18 
for  every  $1,000  of  true  wealth. 

»  8«e  Appendlz  V,  Tsxabto  wealth  of  Athens,  G*.,  1920. 

**  See  Appendix  VI,  Expenditures  for  all  city  departments,  Athens,  Ga.,  1920. 

»  See  Chart  VII.    Trae  Wealth  Behind  Every  School  Dollar. 
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SUMMARY. 

Athens  was  the  pioneer  in  bringing  higher  education  to  the  youtli 
of  Georgia.  Will  it  lead  in  reconstructing  its  public  school  plant  so 
as  to  bring  modem  educational  advantages  to  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  ? 

This  question  states  the  real  significance  of  a  school-building 
program  for  Athens  at  the  present  time. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Athens  has  spent  far  less  on  her  public  schools 
than  other  cities  of  the  same  size. 

Athens  is  fortieth  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  327  cities  of  the 
same  population  group  in  its  tax  rate  for  schools. 

Athens  stands  tenth  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  25  cities  of  the 
same  population  group  in  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools. 

Athens  stands  twenty-first  from  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  340  cities 
of  the  same  population  group  in  the  amoimt  of  its  school  property. 

Athens^  school  plant  is  in  deplorable  condition. 

Athens  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine,  progressive  spirit  of  its 
superintendent,  board  of  education,  and  teaching  force.  They  arc 
doing  their  best  to  give  progressive  education  to  the  children,  but 
they  are  trying  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  inadequate  buildings  and  equipment. 

There  has  been  no  new  elementary  school  building  for  12  years. 

The  schools  are  so  badly  congested  that  there  are  439  more  children 
than  there  are  school  seats. 

With  the  exception  of  two  poorly  equipped  cooking  rooms,  there 
are  practically  no  modem  facilities  in  the  elementary  schools.  There 
is  not  a  single  auditorium  or  gymnasium.  There  are  no  shops,  no 
science  laboratories,  no  drawing  rooms,  no  music  rooms,  no  libraries. 
There  are  only  two  principals'  offices  in  all  the  eight  elementary 
schools,  and  no  teachers'  rest  rooms.  In  nearly  every  school  the 
playground  space  and  equipment  are  entirely  insufficient. 

A  building  program  costing  $318,091  is  recommended  as  the  minimum 
required  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  public  schools  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  in  order  to  give  not  only  adequate 
classroom  accommodations  to  the  children,  but  also  a  flexible  program 
of  work,  study,  and  play  in  shops,  science  rooms,  drawing  rooms, 
music  rooms,  auditoriimis,  and  playgrounds,  the  schools  be  organized 
on  the  work-study-play  or  balanced  load  type  of  organization.  Under 
this  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  modem  facihties  to  children 
for  $318,091,  whereas  imder  the  traditional  plan  it  would  cost  $570,091. 

This  expenditure  of  $318,091  is,  however,  only  a  beginning  of  what 
the  city  ought  to  do  in  order  to  develop  a  modem  school  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Athens  is  to  reheve  existing  congestion, 
provide  for  the  growth  of  at  least  10  years,  and  consolidate  her 
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present  small  plants  into  a  few  modern  up-to-date  school  buildings 
with  adequate  playgrounds,  a  huUding  program  costing  $1,710,120 
should  he  carried  out, 

Athens  has  sufficient  wealth  to  carry  ovt  such  a  program  if  it  is 
extended  over  a  number  of  years, 

Athens'  taxable  wealth  at  present  is  given  at  $14,900,000.  But 
at  the  present  time  her  property  is  assessed  at  60  per  cent  valuation. 
If  it  were  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation,  her  true  taxable  wealth 
would  be  $24,833,333.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  bonds  at  7  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth  would  be  $1,738,333. 
Deducting  the  $720,000  for  outstanding  bonds,  there  would  be  left 
$1,018,333  available  for  school  bonds,  if  property  were  assessed  at 
100  per  cent  valuation. 

Compared  with  23  other  cities  of  the  same  size,  Athens  stands 
highest  in  the  amount  of  wealth  behind  the  school  dollar.  Yet  for 
every  $1,000  of  school  wealth  Athens  spent  about  one-half  as  much 
on  her  public  schools  as  the  average  city  in  a  list  of  23  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

Furthermore,  although  the  true  wealth  of  Athens  increased  by 
$7,575,000  since  1918,  yet  Athens  in  1920  spent  less  money  on  her 
schools  in  proportion  to  her  taxable  wealth  than  she  did  in  1917-18. 

Athens  needs  to  enter  upon  a  statesmanlilce  policy  of  reconstructing 
her  whole  school  plant. 

She  has  the  wealth  to  carry  out  such  policy.  Furthermore,  the 
city  has  such  a  real  and  vital  interest  in  education  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that,  if  once  the  facts  regarding  the  public  schools  are 
realized,  the  people  of  the  city  will  see  to  it  that  their  children  receive 
the  modem  educational  advantages  which  the  children  of  other  cities 
are  receiving. 

The  bond  issue  for  $318,091  is  not  merely  to  give  buildings  to 
children.  It  is  to  give  children  the  chance  to  grow  in  health  and 
strength  and  mental  alertness.     It  is  to  give  them  the  chance  to  live. 
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APPENDIX  L 

THE  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN  IN  SOME  CITIES. 

[From  a  Report  o(  the  Commerce  CInb  ot  Toledo.  Ohio.] 


City  and  State. 


Fsti- 
mated 
popula- 
tion in 

191*. 


Winnctki,  ni 5,000 

Detroit,  Mich Kr«Q,000 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  J  50,000 

Newark,  N.J.....  4^0,000 


V'lmber  of 

schools  opT- 

atineniKler 

piaa. 


.Ul.  OQ  modified  i 
form. 


FaronUe. 


Special 


I 


16  this  year,  SO  '. 

next        year,  j 

modified 

Inrm. 
AH.  on  modified  .. 

form.  I 


.do.. 


New  Bruntwick,  ^      Zs,  000 
N.  J. 

Passaic.  N.  J.. 


I 


do.. 


I.    In    modified  ; 
form,  platoon  i 
plan.                ' 
7^000    2 do. 


Elleecs  taTinc  in  capital  inrestmeat,  eorklMS 
school  pro^am^  and  makes  possible  the 
employment  of  competent,  trained  d^* 
partmeotal  teachers. 

AdjiLns    plans   to    fadhtis   of   nartiealar 
I      buildings:    teachers    enthusiastic    about 
i      plan;  increases  seating  capacity  of  btiikting 
fTGoi  16  to  40  per  cent . 

.do I  Used  in  third  to  sixth  grades,  inetasivv, 

junior  and  senior  high  schools,  all  oa  da- 
panmentolized  plan. 

Has  decided  advantages  oyer  traditioaal 
plan  which  more  than  offset  disadvan- 
tages. Teachers  having  had  1  year  of  suo- 
ees^ful  experience  in  tneee  schools  reeetre 
a  bonus  of  5  per  cent. 

Accommodates  16  sections  of  pupils  to  space 
usually  assij;ned  to  13  groups,  or  increases 
capacity  23  f*er  cent. 


Troy,  N.Y 80^000 

New  Castl*.  Pa. .       9^000 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 504,000 

Sewickley,  Pa...        6^000 

Swanhmore,  Pa. .        ^000 


.     iB 

form. 


AH, for  5 years... 

AH*  for  S  years;  ! 
iBodiAMi(an&. 


.do., 
.do.. 


-do.. 


Average  per  eapit*  annual  cost  redneed  to 
I      5-hour  basis  for  aU  schools  is  942.51   for 
'     traditional  schools  as  compared  with  $32.73 
I     for  work-study-play  plan  schools. 
,  Satisfied  with  plan;  childran  get  greater  ad- 
,     vantages  than  with  old  type  of  school. 
I  Coosidend   a   marked    improvement   over 
traditional  plan;  success  diniends  upon  the 
securing  of  teac^iers  propemr  trained  to  do 
the  stjecial  teaching  which  thb  type  of 
school  demands. 
'  Will  exund  the  use  of  the  plan. 
Has    decided    advantages  over  traditional 
plan. 
,  Very  complete  school  equipment  and  pr^- 
I     gram;  per  pupil  oast  107.  i7. 
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APPENDIX  11. 

SCHEDULE  SHOWING  CAPACITY  OF  COMPLETE  SCHOOL,  PER  CLASS 
PERIOD,  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  2,000  PUPILS. 


Academic  work,  25  classes  at  40  pupUs  each l,  OOO 

Grades  1-4—  Grades  4-&— 

Reading.  Geography. 

Writing.  History. 

Spelling.  English,  including  foreign  language. 

Mathematics.  Civics. 

Music.  Mathematics. 

Special  work,  classes  at  20  to  40  each 4S0 

2  in  elementary  science  (primary  and  intermediate)  at  40 — 80 

2  in  drawing  and  handwork  (1  primary,  1  upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 80 

2  in  home  economics  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  20-40 ^ 

1  in  arts  and  crafts  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 / 

2  in  shop  for  boys  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  20-40 > 

1  in  mechanicaldrawing  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 f  °^ 

2  in  generalscience  (upper  and  intermediate)  at  40 SO 

1  in  music. 
1  inexpressiouj 


Jthird  floor  (upper  and  intermediate) 80 


Gjrmnasiums,  2  classesat  SOeach 100 

Playgrounds,  2  classes  at  40  each 80 

Auditorium,  7  classes 280 


590 


RECAPITULATION. 

Pupilsin  classrooms 1,  OOO 

In  special  work 480 

In  gymnasiums 160 

In  playgrounds , 80 

In  auditorium 280 

1,000 

Total 2,000 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  TYPE  A.» 


1  The  four  types  of  programs  and  the  explanations  here  given  are  reproduced  from  m  leaflet  putaUskail 
by  William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  1918. 
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The  school  classes  are  numbered  from  1  to  24,  as  given  under  '*Key  to  classes." 
The  12  odd-numbered  classes  are  in  a  group  alternating  with  the  12  even-numbered 
classes  in  the  use  of  classrooms  and  special  facilities.     No.  1  alternates  Avith  No.  2,  etc. 

Since  each  group  of  classes  contains  approximately  all  school  grades,  they  are 
duplicate  groups  of  classes.    This  is  the  reason  for  using  the  name  '*  Duplicate  school.'* 

If  all  children  in  a  family  enter  odd-numbered  classes,  they  will  have  the  same 
luncheon  hour  at  Period  V.  If  they  ent€r  even-numbered  classes,  they  will  have 
luncheon  at  Period  IV. 

The  academic  teachers  use  classrooms  101  to  109.  Four  academic  teachers  use  three 
rooms  and  accommodate  eight  classes  three  periods  each.  Each  academic  teacher 
teaches  six  periods  divided  equally  between  two  classes.  If  it  is  desired  to  depart- 
mentalize the  academic  work,  each  teacher  in  any  group  of  three  can  be  given  three 
classes  two  periods  each  or  six  classes  one  period  each,  as  shown  for  teachers  Metz, 
Glover,  and  Gorry. 

Teachers  Smith  and  Ames  have  all  of  their  work  in  rooms  101  and  103,  respectively. 
Teacher  Jones  has  two  class  periods  in  room  101  and  four  class  periods  in  room  102. 
Teacher  Ilarter  has  two  class  periods  in  room  103  and  four  class  periods  in  room  102. 

Hall  and  Dorr  alternate  in  auditorium  and  classroom  in  music  and  expression. 
Gale  takes  children  from  play  periods  for  the  preparation  of  auditorium  programs. 

Pupils  may  be  excused  from  play  periods  for  library,  private  music  lessons,  week- 
day church  school,  home  work,  etc, 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM*  TYPE  B. 


.\11  children  go  home  for  luncheon  at  the  same  hour  in  programs  B  and  C. 

Teachers  Brooks  and  Flynn  have  each  of  their  six  class  periods  in  a  different  room. 
This  excessive  traveling  can,  in  part,  be  divided  with  the  other  teachers,  but  not  so 
BuccesBfully  as  in  program  A.  The  upper  classes  may  have  their  work  department- 
alized as  shown  in  program  A. 
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Since  the  auditorium  and  gymnasiums  are  in  use  seven  hours  in  place  of  six,  as  in 
prG^^ram  A,  relatively  few^  classes  are  accommodated  at  any  hour  in  these  facilities. 
The  relative  amount  of  space  for  gymnasiums  and  auditorium  is  decreased  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  space  is  added  to  classrooms  and  special  facilities. 

In  all  duplicate  school  programs  the  increase  in  capacity  depends  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  special  classroom  space  that  is  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  regular  classrooms,  and  the  total  and  relative  amount  of  time  that 
each  of  these  school  facilities  is  in  use. 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOL  PBOGRAM,  TYPE  C. 


Key  to 
classes. 

Rooms. 

Teachers. 

Class 
No. 

Class 
Or. 

9.00 

9.45 

10.30 

11.15 

1.00 

1.45 

2^ 

305 

1 

IB 
IB 
lA 

^ 

2B 

2A 
2A 
3B 
3B 
3A 
3A 
4B 
4B 
4A 
4A 
5A  5B 
5A5B 
6B 
6A 
7B 
7A 
8B 
8A 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
10» 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
Gym. 
play- 
ground.. 

Smith 

1 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
8 
10 
12 
20 

}  - 

24 
2,14 
4  16 
6,18 

1 

3 
5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

2 

4 

6 

14 

16 

18 
8,20 
10,22 
12,24 

2 
4 

6 
8 
10 

}! 

16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
7 
9 
11 
19 

21 

23 
1,13 
3,15 
5,17 

3 

4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
1 
3 
5 
13 

15 

17 
7,19 
9  21 
11,23 

1 
3 
6 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
10 
12 
8 
22 

34 

20 
2,14 
4;  16 
6,18 

1 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
4 
6 
2 
16 

18 

14 
8,20 
10,22 
12,24 

3 

4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
9 
11 
7 
21 

31 

19 

1,13 
3,15 
5  17 

1 

2 

Jones 

4 

3 

Harter 

6 

4 

Ames.... 

8 

5 

Jacobs 

M 

0 

13 

7 

Brooks 

14 

8 

Aheme 

M 

9 

Moaher 

18 

10 

MeU.... 

29 

11 

Glover 

23 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Gorrey 

Studio-Otenn.... 

Shop— Fox 

Science— CJear 

Studio— Dale 

Shop-Book 

Shop— Gore 

Sdence-HaU 

f  Bruiis 

24 
3 
5 
1 

15 

17 

U 
7,19 
9.21 
11  23 

21 

Phillips 

22 

Shafer 

23 
24 

The  auditorium  is  omitted,  but,  of  course,  can  be  substituted  (or  part  of  Ihe  special 
work.  If  the  school  has  an  auditorium  and  does  not  care  to  use  it  for  regular  auditorium 
exercises,  it  might  be  used  as  a  music  studio. 

A  5-hour  day  for  teachers  and  students  can  be  arranged  by  shortening  the  after- 
noon periods.  The  special  work  in  the  morning  may  then  be  divided  into  six  30- 
minute  periods,  if  uniform  periods  are  desired. 

In  all  duplicate  programs  additional  academic  work  can  be  substituted  for  part  of 
the  physical  training  and  special  work.  Some  other  type  of  work  can  be  substituted 
for  "Application."  The  auditorium  may  be  omitted  in  any  program  by  substituting 
additional  academic  or  special  workroom  units.  The  day  may  be  shortened  by  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  periods  or  changing  the  number  of  periods.  Primary  children  may 
be  given  more  play  than  upper  grades.  Academic  or  special  work  for  two  continuous 
periods  may  be  broken  up  by  chaining  classes  every  hour.  This  will  also  give 
academic  work  during  Period  II  to  the  classes  that  would  otherwise  not  get  academic 
work  until  Period  III. 

Pupils  may  be  given  longer  hours  than  teachers  without  employing  extra  teaciiers 
because  a  less  number  of  teachers  than  classes  are  in  the  auditorium  and  playgrounds. 

The  writer  has  worked  with  more  than  50  different  types  of  duplicate  school  pro- 
grams. Almost  any  kind  of  school  can  be  secured  by  changing  the  length,  number,  or 
grouping  of  the  periods,  the  type  and  the  sequence  of  work,  and  the  school  hooD  for 
pupils  or  teachers. 
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Teachers  Jacobs,  Metz,  and  Cook  should  teach  drawing,  music,  or  some  special 
subject  that  can  be  taught  in  regular  classrooms.  If  desired,  the  continnous  academic 
periods  may  be  broken  up  as  shown  for  teacher  Flyun  with  classes  Nos.  23  and  24, 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  data  concerning  the  four  program  types. 


Program 
types. 

Hours  In  use. 

Hours  classwork. 

Teachers 
per  class. 

Room 

units  per 

class. 

Class- 
rooms. 

Gyms. 

Aud. 

Spedftl 
rooms. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

A 

8 

7 

7* 

« 

7 
6 
6 

6 

7 
6 
6 

ft,  8 
7 
6 
6 

• 
6 

6 

7 
7 
« 

1.00 
1.03 
.91 

L04 

a563 

.714 
.791 
.708 

B 

c 

D 

''Room  unxtB  per  dasB"  dow  not  iacltide  auditori/um  and  gymnaeium  space. 
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APPENDIX  in. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  TYPE  BUILDING  OF  WHICH  A  DIAGRAM  IS  SUBMITTED. 


THE    CLASSROOMS. 


The  interior  arrangement  of  the  building  calls  first  of  all  for  classrooms  sufficient  in 
number  to  house  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  any  one  time. 

Usually  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  and  spelling  are  taught 
in  these  classrooms,  and  normally  at  least  half  of  the  children's  school  day  is  devoted 
to  these  subjects.  If  the  school  day  is  six  hours  in  length,  about  three  hours  daily 
will  be  spent  in  classrooms.  Of  course  the  length  of  the  day  can  vary  as  much  as  is 
desirable.  The  above  merely  states  what  the  usual  arrangement  and  balance  is, 
where  the  plan  is  used  successfully. 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  sometimes  classified  as  regular  claesroom  subjects, 
but  generally  in  the  complete  schools  these  are  considered  special  or  laboratory  sub- 
jects. Although  only  half  the  children's  time  is  spent  in  the  claasrooms,  the  oth^ 
subjects  supplement  in  various  ways  the  drill  subjects  in  the  classrooms;  so  in  reality 
cliildren  may  spend  more  than  half  the  time  in  the  fimdamental  subjects.  Comparing 
this  time  with  the  time  in  the  traditional  school,  we  find  that  no  time  is  taken  from 
the  fundamental  subjects  by  changing  the  type  of  organization  and  plan  of  operation 
from  a  traditional  one  to  one  which  gives  adequate  recognition  to  all  vital  coneidefm- 
tions  in  education,  viz,  health,  the  fundamental  operations,  manual  skill,  wholeeome 
recreation,  and  ethical  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  school  authorities  wish  to  classify  as  classroom  subjects 
geography  and  history,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  is  possible  to  so 
classify  them  in  the  complete  work-study-play  school,  and  give  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  them —210  minutes  -as  in  the  traditional  school. 

GYMNASIUMS. 

Two  gymnasiums  are  provided  for  in  the  plan,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  These 
include  dressing  and  shower  rooms,  as  well  as  offices  for  the  instructors,  physician, 
and  nurse,  and  space  for  clinics.  Located  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  they  open 
directly  to  the  playground.  A  roof  playground  could  be  added,  to  be  used  for  play 
classes  during  the  inclement  weather  as  well  as  for  open-air  classes.  A  total  of  from  6 
to  8  classes  could  be  handled  during  each  period  by  the  gymnasium  and  playgrounds 
without  congestion. 

SHOPS. 

The  workshops  for  boys  include  woodwork,  staining  and  finishing,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  may  include  printing,  metal  work,  or  other  shop  activities.  The  activi- 
ties for  girls  include  home  economics  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  although,  of  course,  girls 
as  well  as  boys  may  elect  to  do  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  printing,  metal  work, 
and  other  shop  activities.  Four  classes  (160  pupils)  can  be  accommodated  in  these 
prevocational  quarters.  This  approximates  about  80  students  in  the  shops  and  80  in 
the  home  economics  quarters. 

AUDITORIUM. 

An  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800  could  be  provided,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  that  number  of  children  in  one  school  into  a  homogeneous  group.    Seven 

1  Se«  pp.  26-27. 
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or  eight  rUsses  for  each  period  would  be  a  normal  group  for  a  oO-class  school.  Then, 
if  the  auditorium  day  is  six  periods,  all  the  claases  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
auditorium  activities  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Undoubtedly  the  auditorium  activi- 
ties have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  chorus  singing,  visual 
instruction,  appreciation  lessons  in  music,  art,  and  achievement  can  not  be  developed 
as  well  in  claasrooms  as  in  the  auditorium,  because  auditorium  equipment  is  best 
suited  to  that  type  of  instruction.  Furthermore,  the  auditorium  is  the  best  place  for 
definite  instruction  on  such  topics  as  thrift,  citizenship,  community,  and  current 
topics  of  all  kinds. 

Auditoriums  will  serve  community  uses,  of  course,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  those  enumerated  above,  that  they  are  usuaUy  included  in  a  complete  school. 
Many  school  people  make  the  mistake  of  planning  auditoriums  that  are  overlarge. 
Medium-sized  auditoriums  are  better  for  daily  use,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  an  auditorium  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  school  is  needed.  The 
smaller  assembly  room  is  more  practical  for  daily  school  uses,  but  where  several  schools 
are  being  planned  at  the  same  time  it  is  ad\asable  to  plan  the  laigest  auditorium  in 
the  one  school  that  is  the  most  central . 

LABORATORIES. 

Four  laboratories  are  included,  two  for  the  younger  childr^  and  two  for  the  older. 
Two  of  these  have  greenhouses  and  can  be  specialized  for  nature  study  and  horticul- 
ture. Nature  study  is  science  taught  by  obscuration  and  by  contact  with  natural 
and  living  phenomena.  Every  normal  child  is  a  natural  scientist,  curious  to  know  all 
about  the  natural  phenomena  about  him.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  children  have 
<^portunities  for  plant  culture  and  animal  nurture  at  their  homes.  The  school  must 
provide  these  life  experiences  in  most  cases.  Gardening  is  usually  considered  a  part 
of  this  elementary  science,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  greenhouses  to  open  out  on 
the  gardens.  These  rooms  may  abo  be  used  for  handwork  rooms  for  the  younger 
pupils,  since  much  of  their  handwork  will  or  should  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  nature 
study. 

General  scioice  is  a  term  applied  to  more  advanced  and  specific  instruction  than 
that  just  mentioned  above;  for  example,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics  in 
elementary  schools.  The  aim  in  all  this  science  instruction  is  really  to  develop 
a  usable  fund  of  knowledge  about  common  things. 
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ENSOLLifENT  IK  PUmJC  SCHOOLS,  ATHKHB,  GA..  tnt-U  TO  t9».l 

INCLUSrVE. 


Name  ol.scliool. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

299 
SHI 

am 

220 

1915-16. 

307 
272 
486 
2K 
166 

19ie-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

im^. 

Jan.  31. 
ML 

ELElfXNTAST. 

White:      . 

Baxter  Btnet 

tt2 

278 
407 
221 
181 

»7 
405 
513 
2ii 

166 

«2 

419 
230 

183 

272 

348 
408 

196 

W6 
4K) 
429 
280 
222 

2M 

Cbilds  Street 

431 

CoHeg©  Avcnne 

4SI 

Oeoneeatroet 

Nantfthfila  A  venue ,,-,,--... 

190 

Totai  white 

1,489 

«.,6ao 

1,5» 

1,«36 

l^Ml 

1,483 

1,«16 

1,379 

East  Athens 

362 
221 
209 
338 

366 
246 
211 

m 

S84 

277 
220 
237 

416 
3W 
203 
343 

346 
1W7 
182 
288 

288 
«2 
129 
180 

439 
291 
182 
163 

3B0 

West  Athens 

Newtown 

173 

Reese  Street 

163 

Total  Negro 

1,130 

1,189 

1,218 

1,238 

1,075 

869 

1,045 

1,135 

Total  white  and  Negro  elementary . .  ^ 

2.599 

2,819 

2,777. 

2,874 

2,616 

2,352 

2^661 

2^714 

MOH  aCHOQIA 

AAtauBiehdrthm) 

SO 

354 

47 

an 

£9 

sas 

76 

312 

99 

98 

38S 

111 

Hiffh  and  induKtrial  ( Nakto) , 

lli 

Grand  totaL , . : 

2,902 

a,  MO 

3,144 

3,238 

3,027 

a,76i 

a,u7 

3,230 

APPENMX  V. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH  OF  ATHENS,  GA.,  1920. 

Real  property $8,^&3<,12» 

Person^  propeilv 4,964,875 

Total 13,500,000 

If  property  were  assessed  at  100  per  cent  valuation  instead  of  60  per  cent, 
the  taxable  wealth  would  be 22, 500, 000 


APPENDIX  VI. 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  CITY  DEPARTMENTS,  ATHENS,  GA.,  1920. 


City  departments.  Expenditures,  1920. 

Aldermen |2,40a00 

Advertising 1,784.18 

Assessors 1, 225. 00 

Bond  commission 12, 141. 00 

Damages 126. 00 

Charity 2,982.64 

CityhaU 3,773.22 

Fire  department 30,415.02 

Health  department 28,455.29 

Insurance 750.69 

Street  Ughts 13,196.84 

Miscellaneous 314. 02 

70 


City  departments. 

Police  department 

Printing 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.... 

Stockade 

City  hall  offices 

Streets 

Sewers 

Stock  feed 

Water  works 


Expenditures,  1990. 

$35,382.75 

656.99 

90,500.00 

2,068.76 

15,788.54 

27,588.71 

1.353.57 

6,3SL10 

51.8S3.4S 


Total.. 


329, 167. 7S 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 


I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

On  July  20,  1920,  the  board  of  school  trustees  mvited  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Elizabeth  City,  with  the  understanding  that  the  cost  would  not 
exceed  $1,500,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  survey  would  be  underwritten 
by  the  Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 

The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
to  make  the  survey,  and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, are  as  follows: 

FROM    THE    BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  Assistant  to  the  Commigsioner,  director  of  the  srrvey. 
Mrs.  Alice  BarrowB  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Relations  in 
Education. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  Towns. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  CalN'in,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbot,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

FROM    OUTSIDE   THE   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  nELD  WORK. 

On  July  24-25  Commissioner  Claxton  and  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission made  a  study  of  the  buildings  and  gathered  data  upon  which 
the  recommendations  concerning  the  building  program  were  based. 
This  part  of  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  board  July  30,  1920. 
The  remainder  of  the  field  work  was  done  during  the  month  of 
November,  and  included  an  aggregate  of  about  70  days. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7,  1921,  the  director  of  the  survey 
presented  an  outline  of  the  report,  and  discussed  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  the  board  in  Elizabeth  City.  As  rapidly 
as  the  work  could  be  completed,  the  full  text  of  the  report  was  fur- 
nished to  the  board  in  manuscript,  the  last  chapters  being  mailed  on 
July  7,  1921. 
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6  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY   OF   ELIZABETH   CITY,   N.   C. 

II.  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  badly  congested.  It  is  important 
that  the  city  undertake  a  building  program  which  will  not  only 
relieve  present  congestion  but  also  provide  for  increase  in  enrollment 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine (1)  how  many  children  there  are  of  school  age  in  the  city;  (2) 
what  is  the  present  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  and  what 
is  the  present  school  congestion — that  is,  how  many  children  are 
without  adequate  seating  accommodations;  (3)  what  has  been  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  school  population  over  a  period  of  years;  and 
(4)  the  appropriation  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  children 
not  only  seating  accommodations  but  modern  school  facilities. 


NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

According  to  the  school  census,  there  were  2,997  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1919-20.  Eliminating  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  there  were  apparently  2,789  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city.  Of  this  number,  1,641  were  white  children 
and  1,148  were  negro  (see  Table  1). 

But  although  there  were  2,789  children  of  school  age,  only  2,202 
wereenroUed  in  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  1,425  were  white  and 
777  were  negro.  In  other  words,  there  were  216  white  children  of 
school  age  who  were  not  in  public  school  and  371  negro  children  who 
were  not  in  public  school;  that  is,  21  per  cent  of  all  children  of  school 
age  were  not  enrolled  in  public  school  (see  Table  2) . 

Table  1. — ChiUlrai  vf  school  census  age;  enrollment:  average  attendance^  1919-20. 


White. 


Children  of  school  census  age. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Colored. 


Male. 


Total  census  6  to  21 . 


843 


Enrollment  of  children  6  to  21 

Enrollment  of  children  8  to  13,  inclusive 

Average  dally  attendance,  6  to  21 

Average  daily  attendance,  8  to  13,  inclusive. . 


668 
393 
538 
350 


Children  6  to  7  years  old,  inclusive 134  I  145  i 

Children  8  to  13  years  old,  inclusive....: 368  403 

Children  14  to  17  years  old,  inclusive i  278  318  | 

Children  18  to  20  years  old,  inclusive 63  |  62  | 


779 
771 
591 
125 


107 
269 
149 
32 


Fe- 
male. 


100 
325 
198 
51 


G23  1 

1,766 

557  1 

liT- 

1,425 

353 

429 

822 

225 

634 

1,132 

215 

380 

730 

150 

1 

674 


424 
273 
249 
222 


TotaL 


Total 
white 
and 
col- 
ored. 


207 
594 
347 

S3  I  208 


486 
1,355 


1,231         2,997 


777  2,202 

496  1,330 

4ei  1,637 

273  1,002 
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Table  2.— Enrollment  in  1914-15  and  1919-20  in  public  schools,  Elizabeth  C%,  N.  C; 
classrooms;  special  facilities;  teaching  force. 


1  One  domestic  science  teacher  for  white  schools. 
>  All  principals  teach  classes. 

*  In  addition  to  this  number  5  white  teichers  and  1  colored  teacher  have  been  engaged  for  next  year, 
1920-21. 

Obviously,  any  adequate  building  program  must  provide  for  these 
children  whom  the  public  school  is  under  obligation  to  care  for,  and 
who  would  be  far  more  likely  to  attend  if  the  school  accommodations 
were  adequate  and  modem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  enter 
school  even  when  new  buildings  are  provided,  then  the  building  pro- 
gram proposed  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  enrollment  over  more 
than  five  years. 

SCHOOL  CONGESTION. 

1.    WHITE   SCHOOLS. 

In  1919-20  there  were  1,425  white  children  enrolled  in  school,  or 
37  classes.  There  are  two  white  school  buildings — the  Primary, 
which  houses  grades  from  1  to  3,  inclusive,  and  the  High  School, 
which  houses  grades  from  4  to  7,  inclusive,  and  8  to  11,  inclusive. 
In  the  primary  school  there  are  16  classes  but  only  13  regular  class- 
rooms. In  the  high  school  there  are  16  regular  classrooms  and  21 
classes.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  buildings  there  are  eight  more 
classes  than  there  are  classrooms  available. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  one  and  one-half  classes  per 
year  for  the  last  five  years.     For  example,  in  1914-15  there  were 
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1,140  children  enrolled,  while  in  1919-20  there  were  1,425,  or  an 
increase  of  285  children,  approximately  eight  classes. 

The  school  authorities  have  made  every  effort  to  meet  the  increasing^ , 
congestion,  but  they  have  had  an  almost  impossible  task.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  use  basement  rooms  which  never  should  have  been 
used  as  classrooms;  comers  of  the  auditorium  have  been  partitioned 
off  to  make  room  for  classes;  and  it  is  understood  that  even  the 
auditorium  stage  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  classroom. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  these  facts  would  indicate,  for 
although  there  are  13  rooms  in  the  primary  school,  they  can  not  be 
included  in  the  building  plans,  since  they  are  really  not  fit  for  school 
purposes.  The  inadequate  lighting  alone  should  prohibit  their  use. 
In  fact,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  realized  that  permitting  their 
children  to  study  in  the  badly  lighted,  overcrowded  rooms  of  the 
primary  school  was  a  menace  to  the  eyesight  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  insist  that  the  school 
be  abandoned  and  adequate  appropriations  made  for  school  accom^ 
modation. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  white  schools,  there  are  36  classes 
of  children  and  only  16  available  classrooms  (when  the  primary 
school  is  eliminated),  i.  e.,  there  are  20  classes  without  adequate 
seating  accojnmodations.  Moreover,  an  increase  of  between  seven 
and  eight  classes,  about  280  children,  over  the  next  five  years  must 
be  provided  for.  Furthermore,  the  216  children  of  school  age  not 
now  in  school  should  be  provided  for.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
children  now  enrolled,  1,425,  those  of  school  age  out  of  school,  216, 
and  the  anticipated  increase  during  the  next  five  years,  280,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Elizabeth  City  to  so  plan  its  building  program  that 
48  classes  of  children — 1,921  children — may  be  provided  for  in  the 
'coming  bond  issue.  If  this  is  done,  not  only  will  present  congestion 
be  relieved  but  adequate  provision  made  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.   NEQRO   SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  1914-15  there  were  585  children  enrolled  in  the  Negro  schools  in 
the  first  five  grades.  (See  Table  3.)  In  1919-20  there  were  777 
children  enrolled  in  seven  grades,  and  of  this  number  595  were  in  the 
three  public  schools,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  Negro  normal 
school,  which  takes  children  in  the  practice  school  department  from 
grade  1  through  8.  (vSee  Table  4.)  The  increase  in  the  public  and 
normal  schools  of  children  in  grades  1  to  8  was  192  in  five  years,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  class  a  year. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY   OF   ELIZABETH   CITY,   N.   C. 
Table  3. — Enrollment  by  grades  and  races  in  the  year  1914-15,^ 


Enrollment. 


"First  erade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade 

Total 

Number  completing  course. 


White. 


Num- 
ber. 


224 
159 
136 
144 
155 
104 
70 
75 
35 
26 
12 


1,140 
12 


Aver- 
age 
age. 


Boys 
en- 
rolled. 


Colored. 


Num.  I  VJ?- 
age. 


114 
87 
60 
74  I 
63 
47 
24 
38  ' 
11 
10 
3 


352 
92 

100 
30 
11 


531 
3 


585 
10 


Boyji 
en- 
rolled. 


147 
50 
32 
10 
5 


11 
13 


244 
4 


Table  4. — Enrollment  by  grades  and  races  m  the  year  1919-iO.^ 


There  is  not  only  bad  congestion  in  the  Negro  schools,  but  the 
buildings  themselves  are  unfit  for  school  purposes.  In  1919-20,  in 
grades  1  to  5,  inclusive,  were  595  Negro  children  attending  school  in 
three  wooden  frame  structures.  In  Sawyer  town  school  173  children 
go  to  school  in  two  rooms.  One  room  has  27  double  benches  and 
the  other  has  28.  The  benches  are  old  and  scarred.  In  one  room 
54  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  in  another  54  in  afternoon. 
The  building  is  nothing  but  a  frame  structure  in  such  bad  repair  that 
pasteboard  is  tacked,  over  a  portion  of  a  window  where  the  pane  has 
been  broken.  In  Cale  School  there  are  224  children  in  four  rooms. 
In  one  room  there  are  31  double  benches;  in  another,  30;  in  another, 
29;  and  in  the  fourth,  22.  In  Shannon  Street  school  there  are  198 
children.  One  room  has  17  double  seats,  another  20,  another  24^, 
another  23,  and  there  is  also  a  chapel,  which  is  one  long  room  with 
61929—21 2 
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a  platform.     All  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned,  for  they  are 
not  fit  for  school  use. 

LACK  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  FACIUTIES. 

But  there  is  not  only  great  congestion  in  both  the  white  and  Negro 
schools,  but  also  there  are  almost  none  of  the  modem  school  facilities, 
such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasium,  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms — facilities  which  are  now  recognized  as  essential  in  any 
modem  school  system  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  an 
adequate  building  program.  There  are  in  the  white  schools  one 
auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  no  shops,  one  cooking  room,  and  one 
laboratory  with  very  little  equipment,  no  drawing  room,  no  music 
room,  and  no  Ubrary. 

CHANQED  SOCUL  AND  INDUSTRLa  CONDITIONS  DEMAND  CHANGES 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  men  and  women  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  country  a  generation  ago  to  realize  the  necessity  of  providing 
these  f aciUties  for  children  living  in  cities.  In  the  olden  days  it  made 
little  difference  that  the  school  buildings  consisted  only  of  classrooms 
for  studying  the  three  R*s.  In  those  days  the  children  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  wholesome  work  and  play,  which,  educationally ^ 
were  just  as  important  for  them  as  study.  There  is  such  a  common 
tendency  to  identify  '^ schools'^  and  *' education"  that  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  lias  always  consisted  of  work 
and  study  and  play,  and  that  children  must  not  be  deprived  of  any 
of  these  three  elements  in  their  education  if  they  are  to  grow  in 
health  and  strength  and  develop  initiative,  intelligence*  and  the 
ability  to  think  for  themselves. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  environment  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  fur- 
nished an  education  in  wholesome  activities 'that  developed  intel- 
ligence, initiative,  and  industrious  habits.  But  during  the  past  half 
century  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modern  city,  until  now  half  the 
population  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  cities,  and  the  city  with 
its  overcrowding,  its  mills  and  factories,  and  office  buildings,  which 
gradually  go  up  on  the  vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the 
opportimity  for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are 
essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home,  whether  in  a 
large  or  small  city,  is  very  unhke  the  farm  with  its  many  necessities 
for  'beaming  by  doing."  It  offers  few  educational  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  or  harvesting 
to  be  done;  few  if  any  animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare 
city  home  that  has  a  workshop  or  laboratory.  Yet  children  until 
recently  have  received  much  of  their  education  through  the  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment 
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in  making  and  using  things.  But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate 
children  in  the  right  direction;  it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life 
of  the  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground.  And  street 
play  means  education  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome 
living  but  precocious  education  in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
under  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  the  helpful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can 
no  longer  supply.  It  must  provide  playgrounds  and  shops  and 
laboratories  and  drawing  and  music  rooms,  as  well  as  classrooms, 
where  they  may  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  all  day.  For  Elizabeth 
City  to  plan  a  building  program  on  the  basis  of  providing  merely 
classrooms  for  her  school  population  and  to  ignore  her  obligation  to 
furnish  such  modem  facihties  as  shops,  laboratories,  and  nature- 
study  rooms  would  be  to  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land 
of  equal  opportunity  in  education.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
opportunity  for  imiform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Democratic  educa- 
tion means  variety  of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  If  Elizabeth  City  does  not  give  this  variety  of  oppor- 
timity  in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its  people, 
then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizen- 
ship. Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for 
nothing  is  more  serious  for  any  community  than  to  have  the  rising 
generation  feel  balked  in  their  power  of  self-expression  and  attain- 
ment. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUILDING  PROGRAM  NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  Elizabeth  City  needs  a  building 
program  which  will  relieve  present  congestion,  provide  for  an  increase 
in  enrollment  for  at  least  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
modem  educational  facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  playgroimds, 
shops,  and  laboratories.  To  do  this  will  involve  considerable  ex- 
penditure and  careful  planning.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of 
meeting  the  situation. 

The  first  method  would  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  adding  classrooms  without  changing  the  traditional 
school  organization.  All  children  would  be  expected  to  be  in  school 
seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision  were  made  for  special  activi- 
ties, such  as  shops  or  cooking  rooms,  the  classrooms  would  remain 
vacant  when  such  facilities  were  in  use.  If  such  special  facilities  were 
provided,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  a  classroom 
for  every  class. 
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Let  US  consider  the  cost  of  meeting  school  congestion  and  growth — 
in  the  white  schools,  for  example — on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  type 
of  school  organization. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  present  enrollment  and  provide  for  growth  in  the  white  schools  to 
make  provision  for  48  classes.  The  primary  school  should  be  aban- 
doned. That  leaves  only  the  high  school,  with  16  regular  classrooms; 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  building  with  32  classroomis 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  48  classes.  The  cost  of  a  classroom  imit 
at  the  present  time  is  $16,000.  This  includes  the  cost  of  auditorium 
and  gymnasium.  A  32-classroom  building  would  therefore  cost 
$512,000.  This  amount,  however,  would  not  furnish  any  of  the 
modem  school  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories.  Therefore 
to  provide  these  facilities  would  mean  an  additional  expense. 

Elizabeth  City  is  not  peculiar  in  respect  to  her  school  congestion 
situation.  Cities  all  over  the  country,  even  before  the  war,  were 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment. The  rapid  growth  of  population  makes  the  congestion  and 
financial  problems  extremely  difficult  of  solution  on  the  traditional 
plan  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  To  keep  pace  with  growth, 
therefore,  merely  on  the  basis  of  adding  classrooms  where  they  are 
needed  at  a  given  time,  presents  both  administrative  and  financial 
difficulties.  But  when  to  this  problem  is  added  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  other  necessary  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories, 
the  problem  assumes  formidable  proportions. 

Indeed,  were  this  plan  the  only  alternative,  the  situation  which  the 
board  of  school  trustees  is  now  facing  would  be  a  discouraging  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

THE  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  second  possible  method  of  solving  the  building  problem  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ''work-study-play  plan/' 
now  in  operation  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  coimtry.  This  plan 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  problem  created  by  a 
modem  city.  It  grew  out  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  cities  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult  than 
formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  The  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  meet  these  new  conditions  and  to  make  it 
practicable  both  administratively  and  financially  for  school  adminis- 
trators to  provide  not  only  classroom  accommodations,  but  also 
modem  educational  faciUties,  such  as  gymnasiums,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories, that  children  maybe  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and 
work  and  play.^ 

»  For  a  statement  of  the  plan  and  its  method  of  operation,  see  Bui.  1920,  No.  22,  pp.  14  ff. 
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Let  US  consider  how  this  plan  can  be  appUed  to  conditions  in 
Elizabeth  Gty. 

A  BUILDING  PROGRAM   ON   THE  BASIS   OF  THE  WORK-STUDY-PLAY 

PLAN. 

PLAN   I. 

1.  White  schools. — There  are  now  1,425  children,  36  classes,  in  the 
two  white  schools.  This  makes  just  about  enough  children  for  one 
fair-sized  school.  All  these  children  should  be  housed  in  one  school 
plant,  to  be  located  on  the  present  high-school  site.  The  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  form  of  an  H ,  the  present  high-school  building 
forming  one  section,  and  another  building  erected  to  the  rear  of  the 
present  high  school  forming  the  other  section,  with  an  auditorium 
between  the  two. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  building  would  have  to  be  planned  to 
take  care  of  a  48-class  school  in  order  to  provide  for  a  growth  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  There  are,  however,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  high-school  building  16  regular  classrooms,  4  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor,  and  4  attic  rooms. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  a  school  of  48  classes  would  re- 
quire only  24  classrooms,  or  8  more  than  are  now  available  in  the  high- 
school  building.  Another  building  should  therefore  be  erected  to  the 
rear  of  the  high-school  building.  To  do  this  the  lot  on  whfch  the 
present  building  stands  should  be  squared,  the  houses  to  the  rear  of 
the  high-school  building  removed,  and  a  new  building  of  12  units 
erected,  with  an  auditorium  between  this  building  and  the  existing 
high  school.  Twenty-four  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  two  buildings 
should  be  used  as  classrooms.  That  would  leave  4  imits,  2  of  which 
can  be  used  as  laboratories,  1  as  a  drawing  room,  and  1  as  a  music 
room.  The  4  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  old  building  should  be 
used  as  shops.  In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  a  gymnasium 
could  be  provided  for  boys,  2  imits  could  be  used  for  cooking  rooms, 
and  1  unit  for  another  shop.  The  auditorium  of  the  old  building 
could  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  for  girls. 

In  other  words,  with  the  addition  of  a  12-room  building  the  follow- 
ing accommodations  could  be  secured  for  a  48-class  school:  24  class- 
rooms, 2  gymnasiums,  2  laboratories,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room, 
5  shops,  and  a  cooking  room.  An  auditorium  could  be  erected  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  building,  with  entrances  on  the  side  and 
also  with  an  entrance  on  the  street,  so  that  it  could  be  used  easily  for 
community  purposes;  congestion  could  be  relieved,  and  provision 
made  for  growth  for  5  years. 
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Since  a  classroom  unit  costs  approximately  $16,000,  which  includes 
the  cost  of  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  a  building  of  12  units 
would  cost  $192,000. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  land  should  be  purchased  to  square 
the  present  lot.  Also  additional  playground  space  is  needed,  and  for 
this  purpose  either  the  whole  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building 
or  the  lot  directly  across  the  street  should  be  purchased.  Of  course, 
the  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building  is  preferable,  as  it  would 
not  necessitate  the  children  crossing  the  street  for  play.  Estimating 
the  cost  of  land  at  approximately  $30,000,  the  appropriation  for 
the  white  schools  would  be  $222,0001 

2.  Negro  schools, — ^As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  present  N^ro 
school  buildings  are  so  inadequate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
them  and  erect  new  buildings.  At  the  present  time  (191&-20)  there 
are  595  children  in  the  three  public  schools,  15  classes.  The  increase 
has  been  approximately  at  the  rate  of  one  class  a  year.  Therefore, 
provision  should  be  made  for  at  least  750  children,  or  18  classes,  in 
'    order  to  provide  for  growth  for  at  least  four  years. 

On  the  work-study-play  plan,  this  would  necessitate  a  building  of 
nine  classrooms  and  four  special  activity  rooms — a  shop  for  boys,  a 
cooking  room  for  girls,  a  nature-study  room,  and  a  library.  An 
auditorium  and  gymnasium  would  be  included.  This  makes  a  build- 
ing of  13  units.  At  a  cost  of  $16,000  per  classroom  unit,  a  building 
of  13  units  would  cost  $208,000.  Estimating  the  cost  of  land  at 
$10,000,  the  building  and  land  would  come  to  $218,000.  The  total 
cost,  then,  of  a  building  program  as  outlined  would  be  $440,000. 

If  it  is  desired,  however,  to  limit  the  contemplated  bond  issue  to 
$300,000,  making  temporary  arrangements  for  the  Negro  schools, 
and  thereby  postponing  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  the 
following  Plan  11  is  suggested. 

PLAN   II. 

Erect  two  portable  buildings  of  the  modern  type  for  Negro  children 
in  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  town.  Each  building 
should  accommodate  10  classes.  This  would  necessitate  four  class- 
rooms, $4,000;  an  auditorium,  $2,500;  gymnasiimi,  $2,500;  a  shop, 
$2,000;  a  cooking  room,  $3,000;  a  drawing  room,  $1,000;  nature- 
study  room,  $1,000.  All  these  units  can  be  combined  into  a  single 
building  with  corridor,  principal's  office,  store,  showers,  and  heat- 
ing plant,  making  a  total  approximate  cost  of  $30,000  for  each 
building.  This  would  make  the  total  budget  for  the  Negro  schools 
$60,000,  or  with  the  cost  of  sites  approximately  $70,000,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  budget  to  approximately  $300,000. 
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Cost  of  building  program  according  to  Plan  I. 
White  school  : 

Erect  a  12-unit  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-clas8  school — 

Cost  of  building $192, 000 

Cost  of  land 30,000 

Total 222, 000 

Negro  school: 

Erect  a  13-unit  building  which  will  house  an  18-clafl8  school — 

Cost  of  building 208,000 

Cost  of  land 10, 000 

Total 218, 000 

G  rand  total 440, 000 

Cost  of  building  program  according  to  Plan  II. 
White  school: 

Erect  a  12-unit  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-clafls  school — 

Cost  of  building $192,000 

Cost  of  land 30, 000 

Total 222,000 

Negro  school : 

Two  movable  buildings  each  to  contain — 

Four  classrooms 4, 000 

Auditorium 2, 500 

Gymnasium 2, 500 

Shop 2, 000 

Cooking  room 3, 000 

Drawing  room 1, 000 

N ature  study # 1, 000 

15, 000 

Corridors,  heating  plant,  etc 15, 000 

Total 30, 000 

Cost  of  two  buildings 60, 000 

Cost  of  land 10, 000 

Total |. 70, 000 

Grand  total  cost  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools 292,  OD  0 


III.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

APATHY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

The  board  of  aldermen  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  electmg 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Four  vacancies  occiu*  each 
year.     On  Monday,  December  6,  1920,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
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aldermen,  nine  vacancies  in  the  board  of  education  were  filled.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  board  of  aldermen  has  not  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools  to  discharge  its  duties  at 
the  proper  time.  The  fact  that  this  lapse  could  occur  without  public 
protest  suggests  the  absence  of  a  keen  interest  in  their  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Elizabeth  City. 

INTEREST  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

Some  indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  taken  in  school  affairs  is 
afforded  by  noting  the  regularity  with  which  members  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  were  examined,  and  the  attendance 
noted  for  the  period  from  August  10,  1917,  to  November  5,  1920,  or 
three  years  and  three  months.  During  this  period  there  were  a 
number  of  interruptions  in  the  regular  order  of  meetings.  For 
example,  no  meeting  was  held  between  December  13,  1918,  and 
February  7,  1919;  no  meeting  was  held  between  October  16,  1919, 
and  February  24,  1920. 

During  the  period  mentioned  41  meetings  were  held,  at  only  3  of 
which  were  more  than  12  members  present;  there  were  8  meetings 
at  which  only  6,  7,  or  8  members  were  present.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  only  10  members.     See  table  following: 

Attendance  of  members  of  the  hoard  of  education  at  its  meetings  Dec.  13,  1918  to  Feb.  7. 1919. 


dumber  of  mem- 
bers present. 

Number  of 
meetings. 

Aggregate 
attendancHj. 

6 

2 

12 

7 

3 

21 

8 

* 

3 

24 

9 

10 

90 

10 

7 

70 

11 

6 

66 

12 

7 

84 

13 

2 

26 

14 

1 

14 

f      Total.. 

...     41 

407 

If  16  members  had  been  present  at  each  of  the  41  meetings,  the 
aggregate  attendance  would  be  656;  the  actual  attendance  was  407, 
or  only  62  per  cent.  The  passing  grade  in  the  schools  under  the 
board's  direction  is  75. 

During  the  period  from  August  29,  1919,  to  November  5,  1920,  the 
board  held  13  meetings.  Only  one  member  attended  13  meetings; 
only  6  members  attended  10  or  more  meetings.  The  average  number 
of  meetings  attended  was  9.5.     See  table  following: 
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Attendance  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  at  its  meetings  Aug.  »,  i"»  *    * '     " 

1920. 


Number  of  meet- 

Namber of  members 

Acsrcfitt 

ings  attended. 

attending. 

attenimzK* 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

« 

5 

1 

^ 

6 

2 

12 

7 

1 

~ 

8 

2 

i< 

9 

1 

9 

10 

2 

2$ 

11 

1 

U 

12 

2 

?4 

13 

1 

13 

Total 

13 

"5 

s 
.e 


le 
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If  16  members  had  attended  each  of  the  13  mettjap^  the-i#iu^t« 
attendance  would  be  208;  the  actual  attendince  m  ^^-  ^  ^^f 

60.1  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  degree  rf^^^*''  mUrmi 
manifested,  so  far  as  these  are  indicated  by  r^gulirity  ci/«W«idftiicfl 
upon  the  oflBcial  meetings  of  the  booid,  hare  been  de t<riorit«>K' 

Selection  of  the  school  hoard.— The  school  board  of  Eliabeth  (.'jtr 
is  composed  of  16  members,  4  from  each  <rf  the  4  wanfa,  appoint  by 
the  board  of  aldermen  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Although  the  method  of  choosing  board  members  and  thf  niar  of 
the  board  are  contrary  to  genera}  practice,  and  \o  \hepMti\  opinion 
of  students  of  school  administration,  the  survey  commiUH^  A<^  not  ^ 

recommend  that  the  method  of  selecting  members  ho  iiI)aniK>n<>4,  mil  ^^^^ 

it  does  recommend  that  the  size  of  the  board  beredurf^/  /<> ."»  nw^Wr«, 
appointed  at  large  for  a  term  of  5  years,  one  memfcer  ro  he  *}>j>Mntod  ^^^ 

each  year.  ^jial 

Size  of  hoard,— The  school  board  should  hempo^    *^t  f<^^<^t  ;^^^ 

members,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  premt  hfiTii  *»f   1  <^  n\t^m- 
bers  is  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  for  the  twmcm  <^  K»>An\^^'M*;  ^^^ 

a  smaller  board  would  consider  school  matl^  ro/^^  '*^'^w'l>  -  ^^  ^  the 

large  board  too  much  dependence  is  placed  cw  i  /'*'  '^  ^  '  ^*^    '  Mn\K  -  ^^ 

ing  and  the  work;  the  individual  member f«i^  ^  ^*  '^'^  ^^'    *^<>ut\t 
for  much  in  a  large  board,  and  often  Ios«  miffr^i  )Ught 

The  recommendation  that  the  size  of  tJ^  i»"  ^  ?N)m>^^^  i^  t  ^  i  u « I «^ 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  pr«*»i  *«'*  ^  ^^"^  tn\>of  »•  »>»»t»^ 
efficiently. 

Term  of  office.— The  tendency  in  Jfcf  i*^*  *^*^  H%ri\. 
lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  m^bm^f^  *^^l    A  Vnxv    ♦  ** 

61929—21 3  #>^^ 
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with  only  partial  renewal  of  the  personnel  at  each  new  election, 
usually  insures  a  settled  administrative  policy.  The  present  term 
of  4  years  in  Elizabeth  City  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The 
change  to  5  years  is  suggested  chiefly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
recommended  that  the  board  be  composed  of  5  members. 

Ward  appoint7nent. — Appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  should  be  made  irrespective  of  residence  by  wards.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  entire  city.  Just  what  is  gained  by  appoint- 
ment by  wards  no  one  in  Elizabeth  City  could  make  clear. 

At  present  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  virtually  chosen 
by  the  aldermen  of  their  respective  wards,  rather  than  by  the  entire 
board  of  aldermen,  representing  the  entire  city. 

With  a  board  of  only  5  members,  and  only  one  to  be  appointed 
each  year,  the  board  of  aldermen  would  approach  the  task  of  select- 
ing from  the  entire  city  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  position 
from  an  entirely  diflFerent  point  of  view. 

Method  of  choosing. — ^At  present,  it  is  recommended  that  the  board 
of  aldermen  continue  to  appoint  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  preference  to  popular  election,  which  is  the  more  commonly 
accepted  practice. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Elizabeth  City  those  persons  who  are 
best  qualified  to  serve  on  the  school  board  would  probably  not  be 
active  candidates  for  popular  election,  or  allow  their  names  to  be 
used. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Control  of  funds. — The  school  boaTd  of  Elizabeth  City  has,  as  it 
should  have,  complete  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
funds,  once  they  are  appropriated  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
apportioned  from  the  State  and  county  school  funds. 

Without  definite  recommendation  of  a  change  in  the  present 
arrangement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  tendency  in  prac- 
tice is  to  make  city  boards  of  education  entirely  independent  of 
other  branches  of  city  government,  so  that  they  may  have  power  to 
levy,  within  statutory  limitations,  a  tax  suflicient  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 

When  the  board  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  thus  responsible 
directly  to  the  people,  it  is  not  likely  to  embark  on  undertakings 
which  do  not  command  general  popular  approval. 

Legislative  J  executive  j  and  inspectorial  powers. — The  work  of  a 
board  of  education  may  be  classed  as  legislative,  executive,  and 
inspectorial.  ,      . 

No  school  board  can  perform  all  of  these  functions,  because  of 
lack  of  time,  and,  more  especially,  because  its  members  are  not 
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fitted  to  perform  them  all.  Progressive  boards  limit  their  fmic- 
tions  to  the  first  and  last,  and  employ  a  superintendent  with  special 
training  and  qualifications  to  serve  as  the  executive  of  the  board. 

Legislative  functions  include  the  making  of  general  policies,  and 
regulations  relative  to  their  execution.  These  policies  concern  the 
scope  of  the  school  system,  selection  of  sites  for  buildings,  the  kinds 
of  schools  to  be  established  and  maintained,  the  facilities  to  be  sup- 
jdied,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  school  funds.  The  Elizabeth 
City  school  board  does  not  give  adequate  time  and  attention  to 
legislative  functions. 

The  board  employs  an  executive  officer,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  apparently  gives  him  full  executive  authority. 

The  board  practically  ignores  its  inspectorial  function,  so  far  as 
evidence  could  be  found.  The  board  does  not  know  what  the 
schools  are  doing. 

Those  features  of  the  work  of  the  schools  concerning  which  the 
board  should  be  informed  include: 

Greneral  school  conditions. 

Regularity  of  attendance. 

Progress  of  the  pupils. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools. 

Cost  i)er  pupil  in  high  school. 

Cost  x>er  pupU  in  colored  schools. 

Cost  per  pupil  for  each  item  of  expenditure. 

Sanitary  conditions. 

Attitude  of  pupils  toward  school  work. 

Attitude  of  the  teachers. 

Careers  of  pupils  after  leaving  school. 

Board  members  should  visit  the  schools  occasionally  to  observe 
general  school  conditions  at  first  hand.  The  board  should  keep 
informed  upon  the  practice  in  what  are  considered  the  good  city 
school  systems  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  board,  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should 
visit  other  school  systems  from  time  to  time,  and  attend  educational 
meetings,  and  require  from  the  superintendent  reports  upon  what 
has  been  seen  and  heard. 

If  the  board  were  better  informed  in  school  matters  it  would 
then  be  able  to  ask  the  superintendent  questions  concerning  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  Elizabeth  City  schools,  such 
as: 

What  is  the  best  practice  and  what  the  best  educational  thought 
regarding  corporal  punishment  ? 

Should  children  12  to  15  years  of  age  be  taught  in  the  same  classes 
with  children  6  years  of  age  ? 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  reach  children  of  school  age  who 
are  not  now  in  school  ? 
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THE  SUPER]NTENDENr3  REPORT. 

The  superintendent  should  keep  in  orderly  and  systematic  manner 
statistical  information  concerning  significant  matters  relating  to  the 
school.  In  other  words,  the  superintendent  should  be  making  a 
continuous  survey  of  the  school  system. 

In  a  school  system  that  is  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  its 
work,  there  will  be  found,  among  others,  the  following  character- 
istics: 

(1)  From  year  to  year  the  school  system  will  enroll  a  larger  per- 
centage of  children  of  school  age,  and  will  carry  them  further  along 
in  the  grades  before  they  drop  out. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  pupils  in  school  above  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  will  increase. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  over-age  pupils  and  pupils  who  are  making 
slow  progress  will  decrease. 

(4)  Fewer  pupils  will  fail  of  promotion,  and  fewer  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  completing  the  course. 

(5)  Sufficient  teachers  and  classrooms  will  be  provided  as  the 
number  of  children  increases,  so  that  all  may  be  accommodated 
comfortably  and  adequately. 

(6)  The  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  will  be  advanc- 
ing steadily. 

(7)  There  will  be  increasing  regularity  of  attendance. 

(8)  When  pupils  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  grammar 
school  or  high  school,  the  reasons  will  be  ascertained,  and  in  the 
light  of  information  thus  gained  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be 
modified  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children  more 
adequately. 

(9)  The  careers  of  children  will  be  followed  up  after  they  leave 
school. 

(10)  Instruction  in  the  schools  will  react  more  and  more  upon 
the  homes  and  lives  of  the  people;  especially  instructions  in  health, 
music,  art,  literature,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

Definite  information  concerning  these  and  other  matters  should 
be  collected,  compiled,  and  interpreted. 

Records  now  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  contain  very  little 
to  show  in  what  respects  the  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  better 
to-day  than  they  were  5  or  10  years  ago. 

The  board  should  at  once  provide  the  means  of  keeping  simple 
but  adequate  records,  including  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  supmn- 
tendent,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  data  to  be  collected  should  include: 

(1)  The  number  of  children  of  each  year  of  age  in  the  city,  and 
the  number  in  school,  both  public  and  private. 
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(2)  The  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  m 
and  out  of  school. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  above  compulsory  attendance  ages  in 
and  out  of  school. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  school  pupils  above  compulsory  attendance  age 
to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages;  also  annual  changes  in 
this  ratio. 

(5)  Number  of  pupils  for  each  100  beginners  who  drop  out  of 
school  at  each  age,  and  at  each  grade;  number  of  those  leaving  to 
enter  school  elsewhere;  number  leaving  for  other  specified  causes. 

(6)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  who  complete  the 
elementary  school  course,  and  the  high  school  course. 

(7)  Per  cent  of  those  completing  the  elementary  school  course 
who  enter  high  school. 

(8)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  high  school  who  complete  the 
course. 

(9)  Per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter  college;  the  kinds 
of  courses  pursued  in  college,  and  the  quality  of  work  done. 

(10)  Age-grade  distribution  of  all  pupils  for  the  entire  system, 
and  for  each  school  separately. 

(11)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  number  belonging  and  on 
school  population;  also  distribution  showing  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  children  attending  1  to  10  days,  11  to  20  days,  etc. 

(12)  Present  occupations  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  within  4,  5,  or  10  years;  and  similar  information  con- 
cerning those  who  have  left  during  the  same  period  without  com- 
pleting the  course. 

(13)  Number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  subject. 

(14)  Ability  and  achievements  of  pupils,  as  determined  by  school 
grades  and  standard  objective  tests. 

(15)  Various  cost  items. 

(16)  Preparation,  experience,  and  other  significant  facts  regarding 
the  teachers. 

(17)  Significant  facts  regarding  schools  in  other  cities. 
The'facts  having  been  collected  and  compiled  the  superintendent 

shouldjuse  them  in  preparing  his  monthly  and  annual  reports  to 
the  board.  The  annual  report  should  be  published  for  distribution 
to  the  public. 

From  the  data  collected,  tables  and  charts  should  be  prepared 
and  published  in  the  annual  report,  and  also  from  time  to  time  in 
the  local  newspapers. 

61929—21 4 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Elementary  scJtooU  (white). — ^The  median  salary  paid  white 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Elizabeth  City  is  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amounts  paid  in  other  cities  having  a  population  of  8,000 
to  30,000. 

In  a  group  of  68  cities  located  in  the  Eastern  States  Elizabeth 
City  is  next  to  the  lowest;  in  a  group  of  64  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  62d;  in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  27th;  in  comparison  with 
a  group  of  24  cities  in  the  Western  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  lowest; 
in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the  Southern  States  EUzabeth  City  ranks 
23d. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  school  year  1919-20;  it  is  probable 
that  Elizabeth  City  has  somewhat  improved  its  relative  position 
this  year. 

The  salary  schedule  would  be  improved  by  providing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries,  and  by 
providing  a  longer  period  in  which  to  reach  the  maximum. 

The  present  plan  offers  no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  for 
sustained  effort  to  secure  self-improvement. 

Th©  fiiUowing  salary  schedule  is  suggested  for  consideration  by 
tke  EltMbeth  City  board: 

TaBlV  h,-^ugg€sUd  salary  schedule  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  (white) . 


length 
of  tlrae 
of  ap- 
point- 
ment. 

Flementary. 

Higb^hool. 

Yearly 
salary 

in- 
crease. 

Yeartn 
which 

Teachers. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

group 

maximum 

can  b^ 

reached. 

One-year  teachers  (probationary  for  ',3 

years). 
Three- j'ear  teachers 

lyear... 

3  years.. 

0  years.. 

0) 

11,000 

1,225 
1,450 
1,700 

$1,  l.W 

1,375 
1,650 
2,000 

f  1,200 

1,425 
1,650 
1,900 

11,850 

1,575 
1.S50 
2,200 

$75 

75 

.50 
50 

Third. 
Third. 

Pi  ve-ye*kr  tea'  hers 

Firth 

Permanent  teachers 

SftVftnih- 

1  Until  retired. 

When  the  maximum  of  any  group  is  reached  by  any  teacher,  the 
following  alternative  courses  of  action  should  be  open  to  the  board : 

(1)  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  at  the  close  of  each 
year  in  group  No.  1). 

(2)  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum  salary. 

(3)  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

Promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  group  No.  2  should  be 
granted  only  to  teachers  who  have  shown  special  merit  and  have 
given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study. 

Elementary-school  and  high-school  teachers  of  equivalent  prepara- 
tion, experience,  and  skill  should  receive  the  same  salary. 
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Provision  should  be  made  for  the  following  supervising  principal-^ 
ships,  to  be  held  only  by  persons  who  have  had  definite  preparation 
for  the  work  of  supervision,  and  whose  programs  provide  a  definite 
amount  of  time  for  this  purpose : 

(a)  Grades  1  to  6,  inclusive. 

(6)  Junior-senior  high  school  (providing  these  are  both  housed  in 
the  same  building) . 

(c)   The  colored  schools. 

Principals  should  be  assigned  definite  duties  and  responsibiUties 
as  such,  and  the  superintendent  should  then  not  interfere  within 
these  limits. 

More  efficient  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  The  truant  officer  stated  that  he  hardly  ever  receives 
a  report  of  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  colored  children.  The  super- 
intendent stated  that  no  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  compel  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  colored  children. 

The  school  nurse  and  attendance  officer  service  might  be  combined 
to  advantage. 

Special  teachers  of  the  following  subjects  should  be  provided, 
whose  duties  should  include  teaching  classes  of  the  older  children  and 
assisting  the  regular  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  plan  the  work 
done  in  the  regular  classrooms: 
(a)  Manual  training. 
(6)   Drawing. 

(c)  Home  economics. 

(d)  Music. 

(/)    Physical  education  and  athletic  sports. 
(/)    Natufe  study  ,  gardening,  agriculture. 
(ff)  Commercial  branches. 

The  better  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  promoted  with 
their  classes  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  poorer  ones 
eliminated. 

There  should  be  a  gradual  reorganization  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  now  consists  largely  of  questions  and  answers  based  on 
formal  textbook  assignments;  there  should  be  more  use  of  the  prob- 
lem method,  the  socialized  recitation,  and  supervised  study. 

One  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  now  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  for  this  service  is  paid  $300  per  annimi.  This 
arrangement  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  capable  full-time  secretary 
employed,  who  will  serve  as  secretary-clerk  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  also  secretary  to  the  board. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  should  be  provided  with  means  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  school  records. 

Examples  of  school  programs  offered  for  consideration  by  the  Eliza- 
beth City  board  may  be  foimd  in  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  21,  pp.  24,  25, 
and  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  48,  p.  39. 
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FORMAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Elizabeth  City  schools  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  exami- 
nations held  at  stated  intervals  to  determine  the  ''marks"  to  be 
given  to  a  pupil  and  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  promoted. 

These  examinations  have  led  to  ''cramming,"  to  undue  worry,  and 
to  the  practice  of  working  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  passing  the 
examinations,  thus  causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center 
about  this  one  idea.  These  examinations  have  helped  put  a  premixim 
upon  worry  methods,  and  they  have  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable  labor  for  the  teacher  in  reading  an 
endless  number  of  papers. 

A  test  is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  teacher  where  her  instruction 
has  been  weak,  and  where  steady,  but  it  is  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  pupils  should  be  promoted. 

The  formal  examination  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  is  but  little 
used  in  progressive  school  systems  to  determine  promotions. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  much  below 
the  average  for  cities  of  its  size,  when  measured  by  cost  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  by  the  tax 
rate  on  the  real  valuation. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Elizabeth  City 
is  $29.39,  while  the  average  for  all  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
1917-18  was  $49.41;  the  average  for  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  popu- 
lation was  $44.81. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  Elizabeth  City  is  $21.88, 
while  the  average  for  the  United  States,  including  rural  schools,  was 
$30.91  in  1918. 

When  compared  with  a  list  of  cities  whose  schools  are  considered 
good,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  Elizabeth  City  is  very  low. 

The  total  tax  rate  in  Elizabeth  City  for  school  purposes  is  49  cents 
on  the  $100.  This  includes  the  State,  county,  and  city  rates  for 
schools.     The  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen  is  only  16  cents. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  schools  as  they  should  be,  the  city  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes  should  be  doubled.  To  this  rate  should 
be  added  enough  to  take  care  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  indebted- 
ness. This  would  possibly  add  16  cents  more,  making  a  total  tax 
rate  of  48  cents  to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Adding  to  this  the  33  cents  now  levied  by  the  State  and  county, 
Elizabeth  City  would  be  taxed  81  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  average  rate  for  cities  the  size  of  Elizabeth  City  is  66 
cents  (1917-18);  some  cities  have  a  rate  of  100  cents  and  more. 
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If  the  tax  rate  were  to  be  increased,  say,  30  cents  on  the  $100,  very- 
few  persons  would  have  more  than  $15  additional  tax  annually  to 
pay,  since  1,219  of  the  1,602  individual  white  taxpayers  are  assessed 
at  less  than  $5,000  and  only  6  of  the  770  colored  taxpayers  are 
assessed  at  $5,000  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  taxpayers  and  the  esti- 
mated average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  each: 

Table  6. — Real  and  personal  property  of  individuals  subject  to  city  taxeSj  Elizabeth 

City,  N.  C. 

WmTE  INDFVaDUALS. 


Amount. 


Number 

of  indi- 
viduals 
assessed 
(white). 


Esti- 
mated 
avenige 
amount. 


Esti- 

mated 

aggre- 

amount. 


Loss  than  $1,000.. 

$1,009  to  $(,999. 
5,000  to     9,999. 

10,000  to    19,999. 

20.000  to   29,999. 

30,030  to   39,999. 

40,000  to   49,909. 

50,039  to  99,999. 
109,000  to  199,999. 
200,000  and  over.. 


Total. 


590 
029 
204 
98 
23 
25 
11 
14 
6 
2 


$500 

3,000 

7,500 

15,000 

25,000 

35,000 

45,000 

75,000 

150^000 

275,000 


$295,000 

1,8S7,000 

1,530,000 

1,470,000 

676,000 

875,000 

406»000 

1,050,000 

900^000 

550,000 


1,602 


9,627,000 


COLORED  INDmOUALS. 


Amount. 


Less  than  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,999.. 

2,000  to  2,999.. 

3,000  to   3,999.. 

4,000 to   4,999.. 

5,000  and  over. 

Total 


Nimiber 
of  indi- 
viduals 


(colored). 


630 

108 

21 

3 

2 


770 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
amount. 


$500 
1,500 
2,500 
3,500 
4,500 
11,000 


Esti- 
mated 
aggre- 
gate 
amount. 


$315,000 

167,000 

52,500 

10,500 

9,000 

66,000 


620,000 


Table  7. — Real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  subject  to  dty  taxes ^  Elizabeth 

City,  N.  C. 


Less  than  $1,000.. 

$1,000  to  $4,999. 
5,000  to     9,999. 

10,000  to    19,999. 

20,000  to   29,999. 

30,000  to   30,999. 

40,000  to   49,999. 

50,000  to  99,999. 
100,000  to  199,999. 
200,000 and  over.. 

Total 


Amount. 


Number 

Estt- 
matod 

Esti- 

of cor- 

mated 

pora- 
tions 
assessed. 

average 
amoimt. 

amount. 

6 

$500 

$3,000 

10 

3,000 

30,000 

9 

7,500 

67,500 

9 

15,000 

135,000 

3 

25,000 

75,000 

7 

35,000 

246,000 

5 

45,000 

225,000 

4 

75,000 

300,000 

11 

150,000 

1,650,000 

3 

360,000 

1,050,000 

67 

3,780,000 
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The  following  summary,  taken  from  the  books  in  the  assessor's 
office,  is  added  in  order  to  supplement  the  ''estunates"  in  the  pre- 
ceding table: 

Table  8. — Summary  of  assessed  valuation  of  property  subject  to  city  taxes,  ElizabHk 

City,  N.  C. 

White  individuals $9,343,255 

Colored  individuals 589,825 

Corporations 3,366,970 

Total 13,300,050 

On  the  showing  of  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  very  few  would 
have  more  than  $10  to  $15  additional  tax  to  pay. 


IV.  SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

A  school  census,  taken  early  in  the  school  year,  shows  that  there 
are  in  Elizabeth  City  1,857  white  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  white  children  enrolled  is  1,410.  There  are  thus 
462  children  from  6  to  20  yeai-s  of  age  not  in  school.  Since  154  of 
these  are  19  or  20  years  of  age,  the  niunber  of  school  age  not  in  school 
is  308.  Practically  all  of  these  are  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  The 
following  table  gives  the  niunber  of  census  children  by  ages  and  the 
enrollment  by  ages: 

Table  9. — Census  of  white  children — School  enrollment. 


Ag«. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14  1  15  1  16 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

Census 

BnroUnient -. 

128 
127 

152 
118 

138 
145 

154 
147 

139 
141 

140 
149 

142 
143 

114 
105 

135 
111 

^25 

82 

131 
50 

11« 
41 

106 
21 

92 
6 

63 
0 

It  may  be  noted  that  at  several  ages  the  enrollment  is  more  than 
the  school  census.  This  discrepancy  is  small  and  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  figures  for  June 
included  all  children  in  school  since  September. 

Some  of  these  children  may  not  have  been  in  the  city  when  the 
census  was  taken  and  others  may  have  moved  in  after  it  had  been 
taken.  Then  again  some  children  may  have  been  transferred  and 
possibly  counted  twice. 

The  important  point  to  note  is  that  many  boys  and  girls  in  Elizabeth 
City  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  in  school.  This  point  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  school  board  in  planning  for  a  new  high- 
school  building,  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  many  more  of  the 
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older  boys  and  girk  will  remain  in  school  when  a  modem  high-school 
building  is  erected  and  interesting  courses  of  study  are  offered. 

There  are  in  Elizabeth  City  1,314  colored  children  from  6  to  20 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  692  are  enroUed  in  school,  leaving  632  not  in 
school.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  at  each 
age,  the  number  in,  and  the  number  not  in  school: 

Table  10. — Cenaus  of  colored  children  ofcensia  age — School  enrollment. 


Ages. 

6 

7 

& 

9 

10 

11 

12     13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Total. 

Census 

in 

82 

n2 

70 

108 

96 

78 

116 
82 

104 

89 

101 
82 

80 
37 

68 
30 

103 
19 

74 
14 

70 

7 

65 

4 

68 

48 

1,324 

Enrolimont 

I  !.... 

692 

Not  In  school 

29 

42 

11 

18 

34 

15 

19 

43 

38 

84 

60 

63 

61 

67 

48 

632 

Of  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  31  per  cent  are  not 
in  school,  while  of  the  children  15  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  the 
high-school  ages,  86  per  cent  are  not  in  school.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  few  of  the  Negro  children  in  Elizabeth  City  reach  the  fifth 
grade;  many  barely  complete  the  third.  Thus  the  86  per  cent  of 
children  over  14  years  of  age  not  in  school  have  scarcely  the  bare 
tools,  reading  and  writing,  and  are  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
illiteracy. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  degree  of  success  with  which  a  school 
system  is  functioning,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  children  in  the  schools,  their  ages,  their  stages  of 
advancement,  their  rates  of  progress  through  the  grades,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  continue  in  school  to  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

There  is  at  present  no  adequate  system  of  records  to  give  these 
facts  concerning  the  children  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools.  A 
special  form  was  prepared  on  which  the  teachers  gave  the  information 
from  which  it  has  been  possible  to  derive  certain  of  the  more  important 
facts. 

AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  step  is  to  arrange  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  A  table  showing  these  facts 
is  called  an  age-grade  distribution;  see  Tables  11  and  12.  Such 
tables  should  be  prepared  for  the  entire  school  system  at  least  twice 
each  year,  and  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  those  made 
previously. 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  enrollment  in  white  elementary  schools^  Elizabeth  City. 


1  This  table  includes  all  colored  pupils  reported  in  Elizabeth  CItv  public  schoob,  as  ftaUows:  Sawyer 
Town,  grade  1;  Cale  Street,  grades  1  and  2;  Shannon  Street,  grad&s  2-5;  iraining  department,  State  Nonnal 
Schools  (exclusive  of  pupils  not  resident  in  Elizabeth  City),  grades  1-7. 
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The  usual  age  at  which  children  enter  school  is  6  years,  though 
many  do  not  enter  until  they  are  7.  In  considering  the  age-grade 
table,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  regard  children  of  6  or  7  years  of 
age  as  *^  of  normal  age ''  for  grade  1,  and  children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age 
as  of  normal  age  for  grade  2,  and  so  on. 

The  first  facts  to  be  noted  in  these  tables  are  the  excessive  pro- 
portions of  children  who  are  beyond  the  normal  ages  for  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  enrolled,  and  the  wide  spread  of  ages  represented 
in  individual  grades,  especially  grades  1  and  2. 

It  does  not  require  expert  professional  knowledge  to  understand 
that  something  is  wrong,  for  example,  when  white  children  of  all 
ages  from  6  years  to  15  years  are  grouped  together  attempting  to  do 
the  same  work.  Here  is  a  spread  of  10  years  in  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren, 3  years  more  than  the  span  of  the  entire  elementary  school 
course.  Included  in  this  gr6up  are  little  tots  of  6,  as  well  as  youths 
who  have  entered  upon  the  adolescent  period  and  are  old  enough 
to  be  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  high  school,  and  children  of  all 
ages  in  between;  and  all  are  trying  to  do  second-year  work. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  in  the  colored  schools,  where  children 
of  all  ages  from  5  years  to  16  years  are  found  in  the  first  grade. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  acceleration  and  retardation  of  pupils  are 
summarized  in  Table  13. 


Table  13. — Acceleration  and  retardation — Surmnary  of  enrollment  in  Elizabeth  City. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Per  cent  of  pupils. 

Grades. 

Accel- 
erated. 

Of 

normal 

age. 

Re- 
tarded. 

Total. 

Accel- 
erated. 

normal 
age. 

Re- 
tarded. 

Total. 

J 

160 
112 
112 
95 
82 
75 
61 

49 
65 
68 
72 
66 
45 
31 

209 
189 
183 
171 
150 
129 
96 

0.0 
6.3 
1.6 
2.3 
1.3 

76.5 
59.2 
61.4 
55.6 

.>i   7 

23.5 
34.5 

100.0 

2 

12 
3 

\ 

0 
4 

inn.n 

3 

37  0         100.0 

4 

42.1         100.0 

5 

44. 0         100. 0 

6 

7. 0  !      58!  i 

4.1  j      63.5 

34.9       inn.o 

7 

32.4 

100.0 

Total 

34 

697 

396 

1,127 

3.0         62-0 

35.0 

100.0 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


1... 

.2 

1 

150 
17 
27 
17 
12 
9 
3 

198 
51 
67  ; 
47  1 
46 
18 
31 

360 
69 
94 
64 

58 
28 
34 

3.3 
L4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
3.6 
.0 

41.7 
24.6 
28.6 
26.6 
20.7 
32.1 
8.8 

5.5.0 
74.0 
71.4 
73.4 
79.3 
64.3 
91.2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

4 

5 

loa.o 
100.0 

6 

i 

100  0 

100.0 

Total 

14 

235 

458  1 

707 

1.9 

33.3 

64.8 

100.0 

From  this  simimary  it  is  observed  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
white    pupils    and    nearly    two-thirds    of    the    colored    pupils    are 
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''retarded/'  that  is,  behind  the  grades  that  they  would  be  in  if  they 
had  entered  school  as  late  as  7  years  of  age  and  had  then  progressed 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  each  year.  For  the  white  children 
the  amount  of  retardation  is  greatest  in  grades  4  and  5,  42  per  cent 
and  44  per  cent,  respectively,  and  for  colored  children  91  per  cent 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

For  comparison  with  other  school  systems  Table  14  has  been 
prepared. 

Table  14. — Per  cent  of  children  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


cities. 


Under 
age. 


normal 


Over 
a«;e. 


EUrabeth  City,  white.. . 
Elisabeth  City,  colored. 

Elyria,  Ohio* 

Average,  29  cities » 


3,0 

1.9 

24.3 

29.0 


62.0 
33.3 
42.5 
34.0 


35.0 
64.8 
3a.l 
37.0 


>  See  Bull..  1918,  No.  15,  p.  47. 

«  Ayres:  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  other 
cities,  though  in  grades  4  and  5  it  is  considerably  greater.  The 
comparison  shows  in  a  striking  manner,  however,  the  deficiency  of 
Elizabeth  City  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  under  age  for 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Only  3  per  cent  of  white 
children  and  2  per  cent  of  colored  children  are  under  age,  whereas  in 
other  cities  the  proportions  are  about  one-fourth  or  more. 

PER  CENT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the 
children  through  the  grades.     (See  Table  15.) 


Table  \h.—Per  cent  of  pupils  (white)  in  each  grade. 

Grades. 

Elizabeth 
City. 

Four 
States 
having 
the  7-4 
plan.i 

Grades. 

EUnbeth 
City. 

Four 
states 
havinft 
the  7-4 
plan.* 

Kindergarten 

0.26 
23.61 
13.66 
13.35 
12.86 
11.02 

9.03 

7 

6.9 
7.0 
6.2 
3.0 
3.1 

7.23 

15.0 
13.5 
13.1 
12.2 
10.7 
9.3 

8 

4.06 

2 

9 

2.42 

3 

10 

1.53 

4 

11 

.98 

5 

Total 

6 

100.0 

100.00 

»  See  Bui.,  1920,  No.  II,  Table  3.  p.  20. 


In  comparison  with  average  conditions  in  other  school  systenas 
having  seven  years  of  elementary  school  and  four  years  of  high  school, 
Elizabeth  Gty  has  fewer  children  in  the  first  grade  and  more  in  the 
high-school  grades. 
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Table  16  has  been  prepared  to  show  conditions  in  the  elementary 
schools  separately. 

Table  16. — Per  cent  of  eleinentary  school  pupils  in  each  grade. 


1  See  Bui.,  1920,  No.  11,  Table  3,  p.  20. 

From  these  figm*es  it  appears  that  for  the  white  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  grade  one,  the  distribution  does  not  vary  significantly 
from  that  of  other  cities.  The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  colored 
schools,  however,  is  so  abnormal  as  to  suggest  the  complete  lack  of 
systematic  grading. 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Another  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  success 
with  which  it  retains  the  pupils  until  the  completion  of  the  course. 
For  each  100  children  who  enter,  how  many  complete  the  elementary 
school  course,  and  how  many  complete  the  high-school  course  ? 

Answers  to  these  vital  questions  can  not  now  be  foimd  for  the 
EUzabeth  CSty  schools;  for  the  essential  facts  are  not  available.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  nimiber  of  children  entering 
school  each  year  for  the  first  time,  the  answers  can  be  approximate 
only. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  compute  the  number  of  children  in 
each  grade  for  each  100  children  in  grade  1.     (See  Table  17.) 

Table  17. — Number  of  children  in  each  grade^  hosed  on  100  in  the  first  grade. 


Crar 

Elizabeth  City. 

Average 
of  30^ 

':              Grades. 

1 

EUxabeth  City. 

Average 
of  30 

\  White.  Colored. 

cities 
(white).! 

White. 

Colored. 

cities 
(white).» 

I...               ..                                100 

100 

100 
88 
77 
7/. 
70 
63 

7..              

40 
48 
41 
20 
iO 

9 

52 

2 

91 

19 

2r> 

18 
16 

8 

43 

:i 

...                ^ 

9 

4 

82 

72 

10 

r, 

11 .   .. 

6 

62 

»  Figuics  for  1918-19;  see  Bui.,  1920,  No.  27,  p.  21.    Average  of  30  cities  of  United  States  with  a  popolation 
of  10,000  or  under. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  these  figures  are  not  based  on  100 
beginners,  for,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  there  are  many  repeaters  in 
grade  1.  Here,  again;  the  figures  for  Elizabeth  City  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  cities. 

However,  further  analysis  is  necessary  before  conditions  can  be 
fully  understood. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  number  of  cliildren 
reaching  any  given  age  each  year  by  computing  the  average  of  the 
numbers  over  a  period  of  years.  For  this  purpose  ages  7  to  12  years 
are  chosen,  in  order  to  include  the  groups  least  likely  to  be  affected 
by  late  entrance  to  and  early  withdrawal  from  school.     (See  Table  1^.) 

Table  18. — Number  of  pupils  7  to  12  years  of  age  in  Elizabeth  CHty, 


■ 

Ages  in  years. 

White. 

Colored. 

7 

118 

70 

8 

145 
147 
141 
149 

97 

9 

78 

10    

82 

11 

}«» 

12           - - -- 

143  i             S2 

Total  

84^)              49S 

Average 

140                A3 

The  total  number  of  children  arriving  at  school  age  each  year  on 
the  average,  for  whom  school  facilities  should  be  provided,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  approximately  140  white  and  83  colored,  or  223.  If  all 
children  enter  at  about  the  same  age,  and  progress  through  the  schools 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  each  year,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 140  white  pupils  and  83  colored  pupils  in  each  of  the  seven 
grades. 

If  more  than  these  numbers  are  found  in  any  grade,  it  is  evident 
that  children  are  repeating  their  work,  or  else,  in  some  cases,  possibly 
they  have  entered  school  earlier  or  later  than  the  normal  age  at 
entrance.  Adequate  records  in  the  superintendent's  office  would 
assist  in  determining  causes  and  in  planning  remedies. 

Whatever  the  causes,  Elizabeth  City  is  now  maintaining  six  first- 
grade  classes  for  white  pupils,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  209,  whereas 
four  classes  of  approximately  35  pupils  each  should  be  sufficient. 
There  are  seven  first-grade  classes  for  colored  pupils,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  360,  whereas  three  classes  of  less  than  30  pupils  each 
should  be  sufficient. 

THE  SCHOOLS  CARRY  AN  UNNECESSARY  LOAD. 

With  140  beginning  pupils  each  year  (assuming  a  stable  population, 
not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  other 
factors),  and  with  normal  progress  through  the  grades,  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  white  elementary  school  would  be  980,  and  in  the 
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high  school,  560;  and  in  the  colored  elementary  school,  581.     (See 
Table  19.) 

Table  19. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade,  compared  with  number  of  appro- 

priate  age  for  the  grade. 


1.. 
2.. 

3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 
7.. 


8.. 
9.. 
10. 

n. 


1  The  approximate  number  of  children  at  each  year  of  age  was  obtained  by  computing  the  average  num- 
ber of  those  7  years  to  12  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

'  The  numtJer  of  children  in  school  of  appropriate  age  for  each  grade  was  obtained  by  computing  the 
average  of  6-year-old  and  7-year-old  children  for  grade  i,  the  average  of  7-year-old  and  S-year-old  children 
for  grade  2;  and  so  on. 

In  column  2  of  this  table  is  sho\vn  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in 
school  who  are  of  ages  appropriate  for  each  grade.  For  grade  1  is 
entered  the  average  number  of  children  who  are  6  years  and  7  years 
old;  for  grade  2,  the  average  number  of  those  7  years  and  8  years  old; 
and  so  on.  These  groups  total,  for  the  white  schools,  953  elementary 
pupils  and  324  high  school  pupils;  and  535  colored  elementary 
pupils.  In  the  third  column  is  shown  the  actual  enrollment  for  the 
current  year. 


V.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  CURRICULUM  SITUATION. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Elizabeth  City  elementary  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  elementary  curriculum.  It 
contains  no  subject  that  was  not  taught  30  or  40  years  ago  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  schools,  unless  we  except  domestic  science,  and 
omits  still  some  subjects  that  our  better  schools  taught  fully  50  years 
ago.  The  curriculum  makes  no  provision  for  physical  training. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  any  school  system  to  build  up  the  bodies 
of  its  children.     While  the  children  in  Elizabeth  City  schools  have 
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brief  setting-up  exercises  every  day,  there  is  no  well-planned  course 
of  physical  activity  and  play.  Physical  education  in  public  school 
does  more  to  improve  the  results  of  instruction  than  almost  any 
other  single  factor.  The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  should  wish  to 
have  their  children  trained  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 

Next,  there  is  practically  no  music  in  the  schools.  What  singing 
was  heard  was  very  poor.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue  for 
the  cultural  and  moral  and  physical  values  of  good  music.  There 
can  be  no  real  conmiimity  life  and  unity  without  it.  The  churches, 
civic  organizations,  clubs,  and  the  like  all  need  members  who  can 
sing.  Is  it  not  a  responsibility  of  the  schools?  The  citizens  of 
Elizabeth  City  should  expect  their  schools  to  assume  a  large  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  musical  education  of  the  children. 

For  the  reason  given  for  all  deficiencies — ^no  money — handwork 
and  drawing  have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  little  that  is  given  in 
manual  arts  is  very  poorly  done.  There  are  no  well-defined  courses 
in  these  subjects.  The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  latent  artistic  possibilities  of  its  future  citizens  go  undis- 
covered because  the  schools  fail  to  arouse  them. 

Home  economics  is  very  poorly  provided  for. 

Civics  is  an  unknown  subject  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many  of 
the  children  leave  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  where 
civics  are  taught;  hence  they  receive  no  systelmatic,  well-organized 
civic  training,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  need  it  most  of  all. 

Nature  study,  or  elementary  science,  is  entirely  neglected  except 
for  brief  unorganized  series  of  lessons,  often  connected  with  language 
or  geography  work.  Do  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  desire  that 
their  children's  love  of  nature  be  undeveloped  ?  The  love  for  natural 
and  physical  sciences  should  be  aroused  and  developed.  The  chil- 
dren of  Elizabeth  City  will  experience  difficulty  in  competing  with 
children  from  other  communities  in  technical  fields  if  no  basis  for 
this  work  is  laid. 

What  do  the  schools  teach  ?  Reading,  writing,  language,  arithme- 
tic, physiology,  geography,  history,  speDing,  and  some  drawing  and 
home  economics.  Important  features  of  modem  public  school  sys- 
tems are  lacking. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  curriculum  making  that 
the  courses  offered  should  reflect  in  some  measure  the  local  commu- 
nity, to  help  the  child  interpret  his  own  environment.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  Elizabeth  City.  The  course  offered  would  fit  just  as  well 
in  New  England,  Alaska,  Montana,  or  New  Mexico.  The  course  is 
made  out  according  to  adopted  texts  from  page  to  page.  Most  mod- 
ern school  systems  write  out  a  course  of  study  to  meet  their  own 
needs.     Elizabeth  City  has  no  such  course,  but  should  have  one. 
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Modem  courses  of  study  are  generally  differentiated;  so  that  the 
slower  children  are  not  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  time  as  the  brighter  children.  The  practice  of  making 
every  child  progress  at  the  same  rate  through  school  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. Study  of  the  results  in  Elizabeth  City  show  that  the 
bright  child  gets  little  more  from  school  than  the  dull  child  and 
according  to  his  ability  not  nearly  so  much.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
holding  a  child  back  and  giving  him  less  than  he  wishes  to  do  simply 
because  he  was  created  with  more  ability  than  his  fellows?  The 
course  is  entirely  inflexible,  except  as  the  child  bends  it  to  suit  his 
own  mentality. 

The  courses  in  the  subjects  offered  are  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  many  American  communities.  The  child  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  acquiring  facts  which,  while  interesting,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  are  entirely  useless  now  or  hereafter.  Practically  none  of 
the  suhjects  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  shaping  his  character  or 
establishing  practical,  sound  ideals.  Many  of  the  facts  he  gets  will 
never  be  used. 

Recommendations. — 1.  There  should  be  prepared  and  printed  a 
modem,  flexible  course  of  study,  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual pupils. 

2.  Music,  art,  handwork,  home  economics,  civics,  gardening,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  physical  training  should  be  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. 

3.  The  subjects  now  taught  should  be  reorganized,  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  worthless  fact  material  and  the  inclusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  Elizabeth  City.  It  should  be  stamped  with  characteristics  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  community. 

5.  The  course  should  be  organized  around  the  large  units  of  study, 
problems,  or  projects  suitable  to  the  grades  in  which  they  are  used. 
Such  a  course  increases  interest  and  is  essentially  of  the  type  to 
stimulate  activity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

EQUIPMENT  PROBLEM. 

Seats,  desks,  blackboards,  and  buildings  just  about  complete  the 
list  of  equipment,  and  we  might  well  eliminate  most  of  the  buildings 
from  the  list.  TJ|e  buildings  are  almost  impossible  of  use,  except 
the  high-school  building,  and  it  will  need  modification  to  be  of  its 
greatest  use. 

School  equipment  costs  money,  and  since  it  is  used  a  great  deal 
it  will  have  to  be  replaced  constantly.  There  is  no  way  in  these  days 
of  providing  good  but  cheap  education.  The  citizenship  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  its  schools  to  the  extent 
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that  they  have  not  provided  ample  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
well-equipped  schools. 

Lack  of  equipment  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  first-class 
work.  Lack  of  equipment  always  gives  teachers  an  excuse  for  doing 
poor  work. 

The  following  essentials  in  school  equipment,  without  which  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  will  be  greatly  handicapped,  are  recom- 
mended: 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  better  buildings — partic- 
ularly for  the  primary  grades  and  the  Negroes.  These  buildings 
should  be  correctly  built  for  light,  ventilation,  and  heating.  These 
factors  affect  instruction. 

2.  Laboratories  for  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  ele- 
mentary science  are  necessary  before  these  subjects  can  be  even  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  properly. 

3.  There  is  a  need  of  well-equipped  playgrounds,  open  the  year 
round.  The  children  of  Elizabeth  City  should  be  permitted  and 
trained  to  play. 

4.  The  buildings  should  have  gymnasiums  and  playrooms.  Health 
is  the  foundation  of  all  good  school  work. 

5.  The  schools  need  libraries,  open  all  the  year. 

6.  The  classrooms  need  libraries. 

7.  The  schools  need  a  great  many  supplementary  reading  and 
reference  books. 

8.  The  schools  are  in  need  of  illustrative  material:  Maps,  pictures, 
charts,  globes,  manufacturers*  exhibits,  stereographic  and  stereo- 
scopic apparatus,  moving-picture  machines,  stereopticons  and  slides; 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  school  museum. 

9.  Space  and  equipment  are  needed  for  school  gardens. 

10.  The  primary  grades  need  paper,  cardboard,  and  all  sorts  of 
media  for  handwork  and  construction. 

ORGANIZATION  PROBLEM. 

The  present  system  of  elementary  schools  consists  of  seven  grades, 
promotions  being  made  once  a  year.  We  recommend  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  whole  system  to  consist  of  a  kindergarten  for  children 
of  ages  approximately  4-6  years;  an  elementary  school  for  children 
6-12  years;  a  junior  high  school,  12-15;  and  a  senior  high  school, 
15-18.  The  reasons  for  this  are  set  forth  elsewhei^.  The  following 
recommendations  refer  to  the  school  organization  problem: 

1.  There  should  be  a  kindergarten,  a  six-year  elementary  school,  a 
three-year  junior  high  school,  a  three-year  senior  high  school. 

2.  Promotions  should  be  made  twice  a  year  at  least,  and  more 
often  if  possible. 
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3.  There  should  be  special  classes  for  especially  gifted  children. 

4.  There  shoiild  be  special  classes  for  retarded  children,  with  care 
not  to  put  together  those  mentally  weak  and  those  retarded  merely 
because  of  health. 

5.  Children  in  the  several  sections  of  one  grade  should  be  classi- 
fied according  to  ability  rather  than  by  physical  age  oi;  size.  This 
principle  should  be  used  with  some  reservations  that  will  become 
apparent  in  its  application. 

6.  The  course  of  study  should  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  a  flexible 
grading  system,  providing  more  work  for  the  better  pupils  and  full 
work  for  each  according  to  his  ability. 

7.  The  daily  schedule  should  provide  for  laboratory  and  field 
work. 

8.  Departmental  teaching  should  be  provided  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  if  specialists  cau  be  secured. 

9.  There  should  be  a  longer  school  day,  made  up  of  recitation, 
study,  manual  activities,  and  play. 

THE  SUPERVISION  PROBLEM. 

The  chief  cause  for  deficiencies  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the 
complete  lack  of  sui>ervision  of  the  instruction  and  leadership  for 
the  teaching  staff.  The  schools,  both  primary  and  intermediate,  are 
virtually  without  principals.  The  teachers  acting  in  this  capacity 
have  full-time  teaching  duties,  while  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  has  part  of  the  responsibihty  in  supervision,  is  entirely  too  busy 
to  give  the  attention  really  needed. 

Supervision  of  instruction  means  briefly  these:  The  establishment 
of  common  aims  of  work  among  the  teachers;  discussion  of  means  to 
attain  these  ends;  measuring  the  results  of  the  instruction;  and 
remedial  measures  to  correct  and  improve  the  teaching. 

No  one  in  the  entire  system  has  these  things  as  his  duties  at  the 
present  time.  Each  teacher  does  what  she  can.  Skilled  advice  and 
helpful  inspiration  are  wholly  wanting. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  side  of  supervision,  there  is  an 
administrative  routine  demanded  of  a  principal.  This  routine  con- 
sists of  schedule  making,  discipline,  parents'  meetings,  class  organiza- 
tion, reports,  physical  conditions,  janitors,  and  many  other  such 
matters.  These  things  are  taken  care  of  now,  as  added  burdens,  by 
two  full-time  teachers.  As  a  result,  their  work  or  the  administrative 
duties  must  suffer. 

The  following  suggestions  refer  to  supervision : 

1.  There  should  be  appointed  a  supervising  principal  for  the 
primary  school  and  one  for  the  intermediate  school.  These  principals 
should  not  be  required  to  teach  more  than  8  or  10  hours  a  week. 
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2.  These  principals  should  be  persons  who  have  had  special  training 
for  supervision. 

3.  With  the  introduction  of  music,  art,  physical  training,  and  home 
economics,  supervisors  should  be  appointed  for  these  subjects,  who 
will  devote  part  of  their  time  to  assisting  and  directing  the  work  in 
these  special  subjects  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  PROBLEM. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  results  found  elsewhere  in  spelling,  reading,  and 
problem  solving  in  arithmetic,  while  the  results  in  the  four  processes 
in  arithmetic  are  far  below  standard.  The  work  in  geography, 
language,  literature,  history,  and  physiology  is  of  the  usual  sort, 
and  done  in  about  the  same  study-and-recite  fashion  common  to  the 
average  American  school.  The  instruction  is  neither  good  nor 
wholly  bad.  It  is  disconnected  with  modem  educational  practice. 
The  teachers  teach  as  they  were  taught  alid  as  they  have  been  taught 
to  teach.  They  make  an  assignment,  the  children  learn  it,  and  recite 
it.  The  ability  and  power  of  the  ordinary  child  are  never  discovered, 
never  utilized. 

Such  conditions  are  traceable  to  the  teacher  training  methods  in 
this  country  more  than  to  anything  else.  It  is  much  the  same 
elsewhere  as  it  is  at  Elizabeth  City.  Better  work  can  be  done. 
Does  Elizabeth  City  want  it?  We  believe  that  Elizabeth  City- 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  high-class  teaching  if  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tne  following  suggestions  refer  to  the  teaching  situation: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  trained  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
methods  of  instruction. 

2.  The  teachers  should  be  selected  because  they  are  intellectual 
leaders  as  well  as  educated  persons. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  social  and  civic  leaders, 
and  should  be  selected  in  part  for  ability  along  this  line. 

4.  Employment  should  be  open  to  married  women,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  retain  good  teachers  in  the  system.  Good  teachers  are 
too  scarce  to  permit  marriage  to  render  them  ineligible. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  given  a  definite  course  of  study,  with 
thoroughly  understood  objectives  to  be  reached  in  every  grade. 

6.  The  teachers  should  be  given  thorough  and  inspiring  super- 
vision. 

7.  The  results  of  instruction  should  be  constantly  measured  and 
necessary  remedial  steps  taken. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  get  away  from  mere  parrot- 
like  learning  of  a  book.  Children  learn  more  from  direct  observation 
and  experience  than  in  any  other  way. 
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9.  The  problem  *or  project  method  of  instruction  should  be  em- 
ployed where  applicable  in  all  grades.  This  will  provide  opportunity, 
interest,  attention,  self-activity,  and  objectiveness  in  instruction. 

10.  Demonstration  lessons  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers. 

11.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  visit  other  good  teachers. 

12.  The  amount  of  home  study  in  the  intermediate  grades  should 
be  reduced. 

13.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar should  be  reduced,  and  the  time  saved  given  over  to  history, 
geography,  literature,  music,  civics,  nature  study,  physical  training, 
art,  etc. 

14.  Much  time  can  be  saved  in  instruction  if  the  work  is  organized 
around  big  problems,  if  the  child  learns  by  doing,  and  i^  useless, 
unimportant  material  be  eliminated. 

15.  Supervision  should  emphasize  those  types  of  instruction 
which  develop  initiative,  responsibility,  and  self-activity  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

1.  Kindergartens  should  be  established  for  children  from  4  to  0 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  carried  on  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles 
to  piimary  work. 

3.  The  primary  teachers  should  have  expert  supervision  and  in- 
spirational leadership  in  applying  these  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
the  regular  school  subjects  and  also  in  teaching  manual  arts,  singing, 
and  games. 

4.  Modern  schoolroom  equipment  and  playground  equipment 
should  be  provided  to  carry  out  this  program. 

5.  Children  should  be  carefully  graded  by  development  and  not 
by  age. 

6.  Health  inspection  and  health  instruction  should  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  program. 


VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  high  school  should  make  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  after  only  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
study,  as  well  as  of  those  who  complete  the  course. 

2.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  following  main  objectives  of  education:  (a)  Health;  (6)  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes;  (e)  worthy  home  membership;  (d)  vo- 
cation; (e)  citizenship;  (f)  worthy  use  of  leisure;  (g)  ethical  character. 
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3.  The  present  plan  of  seven  elementary-school  grades  and  four 
high-school  grades  is  defective  in  a  number  of  particulars,  among^ 
which  are: 

(a)  Inadequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 
(6)  Large  amount  of  retardation  of  pupils  through  method  of  pro- 
motions. 

(c)  Large  numbers  of  students  dropping  out  at  end  of  seventh  and 
ninth  grades. 

(d)  Secondary  school  course  is  begun  at  too  late  period  in  the 
child's  life. 

(e)  Unnecessary  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 

(/)  Wide  divergence  of  interests  and  needs  can  be  met  better  by 
segregation  of  adolescent  children  from  younger  primary  children. 

(g)  Poor  adjustment  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school. 

(h)  Poor  adjustment  of  school  activities  to  life  activities. 

{i)  Elementary  methods  too  long  continued  and  too  suddenly 
changed. 

(/)  Inadequate  provision  for  individual  guidance  and  direction. 

4.  Some  advantages  of  the  proposed  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
six  years  elementary  school,  three  years  junior  high  school,  and  three 
years  senior  high  school : 

(a)  An  expected  decrease  in  numbers  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of 
school  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

(6)  More  suitable  training  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

ic)  More  adaptation  to  individual  needs. 

{d)  More  adequate  provision  for  vocational  guidance. 

(e)  Better  plan  of  promotions. 

(/)  Better  adjustment  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

(^)  Fewer  failures  and  repeaters. 

(h)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

(t)  Economy  of  pupils'  time. 

(;)  Better  adjustment  between  school  activities  and  life  activities. 

(k)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  study. 

(J)  Better  supervision  of  social  and  recreational  activities. 

5.  The  high-school  course  should  definitely  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  young  people  are  about  to  enter  agriculture,  business,  trades, 
home  making,  and  other  occupations. 

6.  A  printed  circular  sliould  be  provided  for  the  guidance  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  with  full  description  of  the  work  of  eack 
course. 
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7.  A  limited  number  of  curriculums  should  be  offered,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  electives,  based  on  the  experience  of  successful  junior-senior 
high  schools. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  cooperative  part-time  classes, 
•evening  classes,  and  vacation  classes. 

9.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  averages  up  well  with  that  ob- 
served in  other  high  schools. 

10.  There  should  be  a  definite  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  ^nth  a 
plan  of  promotions  based  on  merit. 

11.  The  present  high-school  building  falls  very  far  short  of  ac- 
•cepted  standards  for  a  modern  high-school  building,  being  especially 
•defective  in  regard  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  fire  protection, 
general  equipment,  and  provision  for  special  classes. 


Vn.  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  instruction  should  include  something  more  than 
just  the  technic  acquired  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  foods  and  the 
making  of  a  few  sewing  models.  It  should  awaken  in  the  child 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  a  real  home. 

The  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  girPs  age,  interests, 
mental  development,  and  the  racial,  religious,  social,  and  economic 
-conditions  of  her  home. 

The  school  must  recognize  that  the  physical  health  and  economic 
stabiUty  of  the  Nation  are  vitally  affected  by  the  wisdom  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  mass  of  women  as  to  the  laws  of  health  and  the  use  of 
material  goods. 

For  white  pupils  two  types  of  course  should  be  provided,  general 
and  intensive.  The  general  course  should  be  required  of  all  girls 
in  grades  5  to  9,  inclusive,  who  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grades. 
The  intensive  courses  should  be  open  to  all  girls  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

Instruction  should  deal  with  problems  related  as  closely  as  possible 
to  home  conditions  and  should  be  correlated  with  other  school 
subjects. 

For  the  present,  emphasis  in  home  economics  should  be  given  to 
work  in  grades  5  to  9;  elective  courses  for  the  higher  grades  may 
be  developed  later. 

For  all  colored  girls,  home  economics  should  occupy  an  important 
place  in  education  from  about  11  years  of  age  until  completion  of 
school;  the  work  should  be  of  the  most  practical  type,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  sanitary  practices,  good  workmanship,  and  hygienic 
personal  habits. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  each  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work. 
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There  should  be  four  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  white 
schools  and  three  in  the  colored  schools. 

In  the  white  schools  there  will  be  needed  two  rooms  equipped  for 
food  work,  two  for  clothing  work,  a  small  dining  room,  with  suitable 
storeroom  and  closets. 

In  the  colored  schools  there  should  be  provided  three  rooms  for 
food  and  clothing  work,  and  one  for  meal  service  and  practical  house- 
keeping. 


Vin,  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  well-organized  scheme  of  manual  training  throughout  the  schools^ 
white  and  colored,  should  be  developed,  both  for  its  general  educa* 
tional  value  and  as  an  essential  foundation  for  subsequent  voca- 
tional work. 

Manual  training  is  here  used  in  the  accepted  sense  of  an  educa- 
tional agency  involving  not  only  a  method  of  instruction  and  a 
content  of  valuable  subject  matter,  but  a  means  also  of  self-direct«d, 
purposeful  activity. 

The  object  in  view  should  be  to  incorporate  the  best  features 
applicable  to  local  conditions  that  have  been  developed  by  progressive 
communities,  with  lines  of  work  of  such  variety  and  scope  as  may  be 
practicable. 

Handwork  should  be  developed  first  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
throughout  the  elementary  school  should  be  employed  in  its  various 
phases  for  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  three  distinct  educational 
ends:  (1)  To  develop  manipulative  skill  and  the  ability  to  '*do" 
things;  (2)  to  impart  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  of  con- 
struction; and  (3)  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects 
of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  language,  and  science. 

In  the  earlier  grades  the  best  results  are  secured  when  the  hand- 
work is  taught  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  It  is  much  easier 
for  these  teachers  to  relate  the  work  to  the  other  studies  and  activities 
of  the  children.  With  the  progress  of  the  children  through  the 
grades,  however,  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  complicated 
and  the  tools  and  processes  more  difficult  of  manipulation.  In  time 
the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impracticable  to  expect  the 
grade  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical  skill  and  knowledge 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  addition  to  all  the  other  requirements  of 
her  position. 

From  this  point,  probably  the  fifth  grade,  the  situation  may  be 
met  by  employing  special  teachers  or  by  a  plan  of  departmentalized 
teaching. 
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During  the  earlier  grades  the  handwork  should  be  substantially 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  With  the  beginning  of  departmental 
teaching  a  gradual  diflferentiation  in  the  work  should  be  introduced. 

In  general,  the  interests  of  the  girls  will  tend  in  the  direction  of 
sewing,  cooking,  and  homemaking,  and  the  interests  of  the  boys 
toward  shopwork  and  drafting.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  manifest 
interest  in  commercial  subjects  when  properly  presented. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  teachers  of  drafting  and  shopwork,  ab 
well  as  of  agriculture,  for  boys  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  men. 

In  the  lower  grades  not  less  than  30  to  60  minutes  per  week  should 
be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  a  more  liberal  time  allowance  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  suitable  equipment  can  be  provided  and  teachers 
are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Ultimately  from  two  to  three  hours 
per  week  should  be  provided. 

SuppUes  of  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  to  make 
the  work  profitable  and  educational  should  be  provided  by  the  board. 

In  the  upper  grades. — Even  more  time  must  be  allowed  for  manual 
training  in  the  upper  grades  if  the  expected  results  are  to  be  secured 
and  if  boys  and  girls  who  now  drop  out  of  school  in  such  large  numbers 
are  to  be  retained. 

With  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  properly  qualified  men  teachers, 
and  appropriately  modified  courses  of  study,  from  5  to  7  hours  weekly 
may  be  devoted  to  manual  training  in  grades  above  the  sixth,  and 
in  special  prevocational  classes  at  least  one-half  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  activities  in  shop,  laboratory,  and 
drafting  room. 

With  the  beginning  of  departmental  teaching  the  hnes  of  work 
should  include  thin  wood,  bookbinding,  clay,  cement,  and  plaster, 
and  such  other  groups  as  further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  year,  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  bookbinding  and  woodwork,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  suitable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  mechanical  drawing.  The  woodwork  may  well 
include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 

All  the  shopwork  and  drafting  should  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Practical  work  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  commercial  subjects 
should  be  developed  parallel  with  the  manual  training. 
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